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VALUABLE  SCIENTIFIC  WORKS, 

PUBLISHED   BY   GOULD  &  LINCOLN,  59  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


PUBLISHED    ANNUALLY,    COMMENCING    WITH    1850. 

THE   ANNUAL  OF   SCIENTIFIC   DISCOVERY; 

Or,  Year  Book  of  Facta  in  Science  and  Art,  exhiltiling  discoveries  and  iinproveinents  in  Mechanics  Useful  Arta 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Aslrnnoniy,  .Mcteorolopy,  Zoiilojry,  Botany,  Miiicralopy,  Geolopj',  Geocrapliy 
Antiquities',  &c. ;  with  a  list  of  recent  Scientific  Publications;  a  list  of  Patents ;  obituaries  of  eminent  ScientJIic 
Men  ;  index  of  important  papers  in  Scientific  Journals,  Reports,  &c.  Edited  by  David  A.  Wells,  A.  M.  Kacb 
volume  will  be  adorned  with  a  tine  likeness  of  sunio  di»tinf;ui«;hed  scientific  man.  Agassiz,  Sitiiiimn,  and  Henry 
appear  in  tlie  vuhimes  already  publislied.    I2mo.    Ciotli.     1,25.     Paper  cover,  1,00. 

This  Work  \v\\\  be  i.-!siied  annually,  so  that  all  important  facts  discovered  or  announced  during  the  year  may  easirj 
bo  (ibtained.    j)::^"  Each  vulume  is  distinct  in  itself,  and  asntains  entirely  new  matter 

Tlie  Editor  h.xs  the  aptirol)ation,  and  will  contimie  to  receive  the  counsfl  and  personal  contributions,  of  Professors 
Agastiiz,  Hofsfurd,  and  W'ynion,  of  Harvard  L'niversity,  and  many  nther  scientific  gentlemen. 

THE   POETRY   OF  SCIENCE; 
Or,  The  Physical  Phenomena  of  Nature.    By  Robert  Hunt,  author  of  **Pantliea,"  "Researches  of  Light,"  &.c. 
12ino.    CioUL     l;ii5. 

LAKE  SUPERIOR: 

Its  Ptiysical  Character,  Vegetation  and  Animals,  compared  with  Ihtwe  of  other  and  similar  regions,  by  L.  Ao,4S5t2, 
and  contributions  from  other  eminent  and  srientiric  i:eiitleiiirn.  With  a  narrative  of  the  Expedition,  and  iUu^itra- 
lions  by  J.  E.  CabuL     One  volume  octavo,  elegantly  illustrated.    Clotli.    3,5J. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  scientific  works  that  has  ai>pcared  in  tliis  country. 

THE   FOOTPRINTS   OF   THE  CREATOR; 

Or,  the  Asterolepis  of  Stromness,  witli  numerous  illustration^^.  By  Hi-gh  Mili-eb,  author  of  "  The  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone," itc,     VViih  a  Memoir  of  the  author,  by  Louis  Agassiz.     12mo.     Cloth.     1,00. 

Dr.  Bcckland  says,  "  I  would  give  my  left  hand  to  possess  sncJi  powers  of  description  as  this  man." 

**  Mr.  Miller's  stylo  is  remarkably  pleasiiic ;  his  m'tdo  of  p*ipnlari/.inK  yeoloiiical  knowledge  unsurpassed,  perhaps 

unequalled  ;  and  the  deep  reverence  fur  Divine  Revelation,  pt-rvading  all,  adds  interest  and  value  to  the  volume."  — 

JVI  y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

THE  OLD   RED  SANDSTONE; 

Or,  New  Walks  in  an  Old  Field.  By  Hugh  Milleb.  Hlustrated  with  Plates  and  Geological  Sections.  12mo. 
Cloth.     1,00. 

"  It  is,  withal,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  English  com[Kisitinn  to  be  found,  conveying  information  on 
a  most  difficult  and  profound  science,  in  a  style  at  once  novel,  pleasing,  ;uid  elegant."  —  Jilbatuj  Spectator. 

THE   NATURAL   HISTORY   OF  THE  SPECIES; 

Its  Typical  Forms  and  Primeval  Dislribuiinn.  Wifli  decant  illii-;tratioris.  By  (_'h.vrle9  Hamilton  Smith.  With 
an  Introduction,  containing  an  abstract  of  the  views  of  Bluiucnbach,  Prirhard,  Bachman,  Agassiz,  and  other 
writers  of  repute.     By  Samuel  Kneeland,  Ju^.,  M.  D.     I2ino.     Cloth.     1,25. 

*'  The  history  of  the  species  is  thoroughly  considered  by  Ctdonel  Smith,  with  regard  to  its  origin,  f>'pical  forms, 
distribution,  filiations,  &c.  The  marks  of  practical  good  sense,  careful  obscr\'ation,  and  deep  research  are  displayed 
in  every  page.  An  introductory  essay  of  some  seventy  or  eighty  pages  forms  a  vahiable  addition  to  the  work.  It 
comprises  an  abstract  of  the  opinions  advocated  by  the  most  eminent  writers  on  the  subject ;  such  as  Prichard,  Agassiz. 
Blumenbach,  Barhrnan,  &c.  The  statements  are  made  wittl  strict  impartiality,  and,  without  comment,  left  lo  the 
judgment  of  tJio  reader." — Sartain^s  Magazine, 

THE   EARTH   AND    MAN; 

Lectures  on  CoMPAnATivE  Physical  CnonBiPnv,  in  its  rolatinn  to  the  History  of  Mankind.  By  Arnold  Guyot 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Prof.  C.  C.  Felto:*.     AVith  illustrations.     I2ino.     Cluih.     1,25. 

*'  The  grand  idea  of  the  work  is  happily  expressed  by  the  author,  \\'herc  he  calls  it  The  grotrraphical  march  of  Ai.*- 
tonj.  Faith,  srieiice,  learning,  poetn,,  taste,  in  a  word,  genius,  have  liberally  contributed  to  the  production  of  the 
work  under  review.  Sometimes  we  feel  as  if  we  were  studying  a  treatise  on  the  exact  sciences  ;  at  others  it  strikes 
the  ear  like  an  epic  poem.  Now  it  reads  like  historj*,  and  now  it  sounds  like  prophecy,  H  will  find  readers  in 
whatever  language  it  may  bo  publislied." —  Christian  F.iaminer. 

COMPARATIVE   PHYSICAL  AND   HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY; 

Or,  the  Study  of  ilie  ICarih  ami  its  Inhahiiants.  A  Series  of  Graduated  Courses,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  An.foio 
GuYOT,  author  of  "  Earth  and  Man,"  &.c. 

Tho  series  hereby  announced  will  consist  of  three  courses,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  three  different  ages  nnl  pp- 

rinds  of  study.     The  two  partd  of  tlie  fiRt  or  preparatury  course  are  now  in  .i  forward  state  of  preparation,  and  will 

bo  issued  at  an  early  day 

MURAL  MAPS; 

A  peries  of  elegant  colored  Maps,  projected  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  Recitation  Room,  conF'"«itmg  ol  a  M.ip  of  the 
World,  North  and  .South  .\merica,  Euroiw,  Asia,  Africa,  etc.,  exhibiting  the  Physical  Phenomena  of  the  Globe. 
By  Arnold  Guyot. 

A   GEOLOGICAL   CHART, 

Giving  an  (deal  section  of  the  Buccessive  geolnptcal  formations,  with  an  actual  soclion  Irom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific Oceans.     By  Prof,  James  Hall,  of  Alliany.     Price,  mounted,  li,(»0. 

This  Chart  has  been  prepared  at  the  reqtiost  of  S.  S,  Randall,  Depuiv  Superintendent  of  the  Common  Schoolt 
of  New  York,  and  A.  G.  Jobnson,  Deputy  .**ecretar)'  of  [he  State  of  .\cw  Vork.  It  lia.s  been  cxa)uined,and  is  higlilv 
commended,  bv  Prof.  Atas^iz,  Charh-s  Lyell.  Edward  Hit'hcoik,  J.  I).  Diiia,  A.  D.  Bache,  JtAeph  Hcnr)',  J.  \V 
lUiley,  T.  S.  Hunt,  J.  W.  Foster,  S.  S.  Holdeinan,  anri  many  other  urieniilic  gi-iiilemen. 

A  Key  to  Geological  Chart.    By.  Prot.  Jami:»  IUlu    ISmo.    Price  23  cent*. 


VALUABLE  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED    BY    GOULD    AND    LINCOLN,    BOSTON. 


THE   ELEMENTS   OF   MORAL  SCIENCE, 

By  Francis  \ViYLAtD,  l>.  D.,  President  i<(  Hmwii  I'liivcrsity.     6(Uli  Ihniisand. 

ABRIDGMENT   OF  THE    ELEMENTS   OF   MORAL  SCIENCE, 

Afiaptcil  to  ilie  iific  of  ScIuk'Ij:  mid  Acailemic-',  by  tlic  aiitlmr.     Xtli  tlmiisaiul. 

THE   ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL   ECONOMY, 

By  Fra?(i.h  Waylam),  D.  I).     2oili  tlinusand,  rcvi.-^cd  and  improved. 

ABRIDGMENT  OF    ELEMENTS   OF   POLITICAL   ECONOMY, 

Adapted  to  the  nse  of  Pcluiols  and  Academics,  by  tlic  author.     12th  thtmsand. 

JJ^Tho  alHive  po[)uIar  works  (if  Dr.  Wayland  are  now  used  iii  iiiosl  uf  otir  principal  Colleges,  Academies,  aiul 
Schuols,  and  tJic  sale  of  each  is  cuiistantly  increx'^in^. 

PALEY»S   NATURAL  THEOLOGY, 

Illustrated  by  fnrt>'  plates,  and  selertions  from  the  Notes  nf  Dr.  Paston  ;  with  additional  Notes,  original  and  select- 
ed, for  lliis  ediiioiL     With  a  Vocabulary  of  Scientific  Temis.     Edited  by  John  Ware,  iM.  D. 

THE  YOUNG   LADIES'    CLASS  BOOK, 

A  Selection  of  Lessons  for  Readinir,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  By  Euenkzer  Batlev,  A.  JI.,  late  Principal  of  the  Young 
Ladies*  High  School,  Boston.    Stereotype  ediiiun. 

0:^  This  is  considered  by  competent  judges  decidedly  the  best  reading  book  for  female  schools  and  seminaries  ever 

publushed. 

ROMAN   ANTIQUITIES   AND  ANCIENT  MYTHOLOGY, 

By  Charles  K.  Dillaway,  A.  M.,  late  Principal  in  tlic  Boston  Public  Latin  School.  Illustrated  by  elegant  engrav- 
ings.   SixUi  edition,  improved. 

J):^  A  peculiar  merit  of  this  compilation,  and  one  which  gains  it  adnission  into  female  seminaries  especially,  i^ 
the  absence  of  allusions  to  the  dijigusting  obsceniiie-.t  of  ^Ajicienl  Blytlmlogy ;  wliile,  at  the  same  time,  nolhitig  is 
omitted  which  a  pure  mind  would  feel  interested  to  know. 

j)::;^ The  work  is  rapidly  coming  into  use  all  over  our  country  j  it  is  already  introduced  into  most  of  our  High 
SchiHds  and  Academies,  and  in  many  of  our  Colleges, 

BLAKE'S    FIRST    BOOK    IN   ASTRONOMY, 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Common  Schools.     By  Rev.  J.  L.  I'.lake,  D.  D.     Illrisiratcd  by  steel-plate  Engravings. 

{1:;;^  The  author  has  interwoven  with  his  scientific  instructions  much  interesting  historical  information,  and  can- 
trived  to  dress  his  philosophy  in  a  garb  truly  attractive. 

BLAKE'S   NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY, 

Being  Conversations  on  Philosophy,  with  the  addition  of  Explanator>'  Notes,  dnestions  for  Examination,  and  a  \)tr- 
tionar>'  of  I'hilnsophical  Terms.  With  twenty-eight  steel  engravings.  By  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  D.  1).  A  new 
edition,  enlarged. 

IfCT'  Perhaps  no  work  has  contributed  so  much  as  this  to  excite  a  fondness  for  the  study  of  Natural  Philosojihj  in 
youthful  minds.  The  familiar  comparisons  with  which  it  abounds  awaken  interest,  and  rivet  the  attention  of  the 
pupil.    It  has  been  introduced,  wiili  great  success,  into  the  public  schools  in  Boston. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY; 

Adapted  to  Schools  and  Colleges,  wiih  numerous  illustratiuns.  By  J.  R.  LooMia,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Geol- 
ogy In  Waler\'ille  College,  flie.     li?ino.     Clotli. 

PRINCIPLES   OF   ZOOLOGYj 

Touching  the  Structure,  Development,  Distribution,  and  Natural  Arrangement  of  the  Races  of  Animals,  livinc  and 
extinct,  with  numerous  illustrations.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Part  L  Comparative  Physioloct. 
By  LoL'is  Aqassiz  and  Augustus  A.  Guuld.     Revised  ediiion.    12mo.     Cloth.     1,00. 

"  This  work  places  us  in  possession  of  information  half  a  century  in  advance  of  all  our  elementaiy  works  on  thin 
Bubjcct"  —  Prof.  James  Hall^  Albany, 

THE   CICERONIAN, 

Or  the  Prussian  method  oflearhing  the  Latin  LanEuage.  Adapted  to  the  uso  of  Ameriraii  Schools,  by  Barnai 
Sears,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

J)::5-Th!s  work  has  been  recently  published,  and  is  already  introduced  into  several  of  the  best  schools  in  the  conn- 
tr\-,  and  approvetl  by  all  who  have  examined  iL  It  is  confidently  commended  to  teachers  as  the  best  work  fur  com- 
mencing the  study  of  tlie  Latin  language. 

MEMORIA  TECHNICA, 

Or  the  Art  of  abbreviatin;:  those  studies  which  give  the  (greatest  labor  to  the  memory.  To  which  is  added  a  Pel 
petual  Almanac  for  two  thousand  years  of  ])ast  time  and  time  to  come.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Acad 
emies.     By  Lorenzo  D.  Johkson. 

JJ^G.  &  L.  keep,  in  addition  to  the  many  valuable  Theological,  MrscELLASEous,  and  School  Books,  pub 
lished  by  themselves,  a  general  assortment  of  works  in  those  departments,  which  they  sell  at  very  loio  price-t. 

5:;^  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  siipplying  Cou:«trv  Traders,  Schools,  Academies,  Colleges,  and  Librafics 
To  those  who  purchase  to  sell  again,  and  others  who  buy  in  quantities,  a  liberal  discount  will  be  made.  Orders  an- 
wered  with  promptness,  and  goods  for\varded  to  any  part  of  the  Union 
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FROM  17-27  TO  1780. 


POETa 

HE  fifty-three 
years  between 
1727  and  1780, 
comprehend- 
ing the  reign 
of  George  11., 
and  a  portion 
of  that  of 
George  III., 
produced  more 
men  of  letters, 
as  well  as  more 
I  men  of  science,  than  any 
epoch  of  similar  extent  in 
the  literary  history  of  Eng- 
!  land.  It  was  also  a  time 
during  which  greater  pro- 
gress Avas  made  in  diffusing 
^W'^^&'i  t,  0((fe?^'*'"  literature  among  the  people 
•4>'i.  *« .  iw  ?!»^s*i.^  ;it  large,  than  had  been  made, 
perhaps,  throughout  all  the 
ages  tliat  went  before  it.  Yet  while  letters,  and 
the  cultivators  of  letters,  were  tlius  abundant,  it 
must  be  allowed  that,  if  we  keep  out  of  view  tlie 
ri.se  of  the  species  of  fiction  called  the  «o!f7  (includ- 
ing the  delineation  of  character,  and  not  merely  in- 
cidents), the  age  was  not  hy  any  means  marked  by 
such  striking  features  of  originality  or  vigour  as 
some  of  the  preceding  eras. 

For  about  a  third  of  this  period  Pope  lived,  and  his 
name  continued  to  be  the  greatest  in  English  poetry. 
The  most  distinguished  of  his  contemporaries,  how- 
ever, .idopted  styles  of  their  own,  or  at  least  departed 
widely  from  that  of  their  illustrious  master.  I'hom- 
son  (who  survived  Pope  oidy  four  years)  made  no 
attempt  to  enter  the  scliool  of  polished  satire  and 
pungent  wit.  His  entliusiastic  descriptions  of  nature, 
and  his  warm  poetical  feeling,  seemed  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  tlie  elder  muse,  and  to  assert  the  dignity  of 
genuine  inspiration.  Young  in  his  best  performances 
—Ids  startling  denunciations  of  death  and  judgment, 
his  solemn  appeals,  his  jiiety,  and  his  epigram— was 
equally  an  original.  Gray  and  Collins  aimed  at  the 
dazzling  imagery  and  magnificence  of  lyric:d  poetry 
— tlie  direct  antipodes  of  Pope.  Akenside  descanted 
on  tlie  operations  of  the  mind,  iind  the  associated 
diarnis  of  t.aste  and  genius,  in  a  strain  of  melodious 
and  original  blank  verse.     Goldsmith  blended  mora- 


lity and  philosophy  with  a  beautiful  simplicity  of 
expression  and  numbers,  pathetic  imagery,  and 
natural  description.  Beattie  portrayed  tlie  roman- 
tic hopes  and  aspirations  of  youthful  genius  in  a 
style  formed  from  imitation  of  Spenser  and  Thom- 
son. And  tlie  best  of  the  secondary  poets,  as  Shen- 
stone.  Dyer,  and  Mason,  had  eacli  a  distinct  and  in- 
dependent poetical  cliaraeter.  Johnson  alone,  of  all 
the  eminent  autliors  of  this  period,  seems  to  have 
directly  copied  the  style  of  Pope  and  Dryden.  Tlie 
publication  of  Percy's  RflhiueSy  and  Warton's  Hislury 
of  Pocfn/,  may  be  here  adverted  to,  as  directing  public 
attention  to  the  early  writers,  and  to  tlie  powerful 
effects  which  could  be  produced  by  simple  narrative 
and  natural  emotion  in  verse.  It  is  true  that  few 
or  none  of  the  poets  we  Iiave  named  had  mucli  im- 
mediate influence  on  literature  :  Gray  was  ridiculed, 
and  Collins  was  neglected,  because  both  public  tast« 
and  criticism  had  been  vitiatetl  and  reduced  to  a 
low  ebb.  The  spirit  of  true  poetry,  however,  was 
not  broken  ;  the  seed  was  sown,  and  in  the  next 
generation,  Cowper  completed  what  Thomson  had 
begun.  The  conventional  style  was  destined  to  fall, 
leaving  only  that  taste  for  correct  language  and  ver- 
sification wliich  was  established  by  the  example  of 
Pope,  and  found  to  be  quite  compatible  witli  the 
utmost  freedom  and  originality  if  conception  and 
expression. 

In  describing  the  poets  of  this  period,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  include  all  the  names  tliat  have 
descended  to  us  dignified  with  this  title.  Hut  we 
sliall  omit  none  whose  literary  history  is  importaut, 
singular,  or  instructive. 


RICHARD  SAVAGE. 

KicnARO  Savage  is  better  known  for  Ids  misfor 
tunes,  as  related  by  Johnson,  tlian  for  any  peculiai 

novelty  or  merit  in  his  poetry.  The  latter  r«rel> 
rises  above  the  level  of  tame  mediocrity  ;  the  former 
were  a  romance  of  reid  life,  stranger  than  flctmn. 
Savage  was  born  in  London  in  1608,  the  issue  of  an 
ailulterous  connexion  between  tlie  Couotess  of  Mac- 
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clesflclii  ami  Lord  Rivers.  Tlie  iady  openiy  avowi'ii 
her  profligiifv,  in  order  tc  olttain  a  divorce  from  lier 
husband,  witli  wliom  slie  lived  on  unliapiiy  terms, 
and  tlie  illegitimate  child  was  Ixini  after  their  sepa- 
ration. He  was  ]ilaced  under  the  cliarge  of  a  poor 
woman,  and  brought  up  as  her  son.  Tlie  boy,  how- 
ever, obtained  a  superior  education  through  the  care 
and  generosity  of  his  maternal  grandmother.  Lady 
Mason,  who  plaecil  him  at  a  grammar-school  in  !St 
Albans.  Whilst  he  was  there  Lord  Itivers  died, 
and  in  his  last  illness,  it  is  said  the  countess  had  the 
inhumanity  and  falseliood  to  state  that  Savage  was 
dead,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  a  provision  in- 
tended for  him  by  his  father.  Such  unnatural  aiid 
unprincipled  conduct  almost  exceeds  belief.  Tlie  boy 
was  now  withdrawn  from  school,  and  placed  appren- 
tice to  a  shoemaker  ;  but  an  accident  soon  reve;iled 
his  birth  .and  the  cause  of  its  concealment.  His 
nurse  and  supposed  mother  died,  and  among  her 
effects  Savage  found  some  letters  which  disclosed 
the  circumstances  of  his  paternity.  The  discovery 
must  have  seemed  like  the  opening  of  a  new  world 
to  his  hopes  and  ambition.  He  was  already  disMu- 
guished  for  quickness  and  proficiency,  and  for  a 
sanguine  enthusiastic  temperament.  A  bright  pro- 
spect had  dawned  on  him  ;  he  was  allied  to  rank 
and  opulence ;  and  though  his  birth  was  accompanied 
by  humiliating  circumstances,  it  was  not  probable 
that  he  felt  these  deeply,  in  the  immediate  view  of 
emancipation  from  the  low  station  and  ignoble  em- 
ployment to  which  he  had  been  harshly  condemned. 
We  know  also  that  Savage  was  agitated  by  those 
tenderer  feelings  which  link  the  child  to  the  parent, 
and  which  must  have  burst  upon  him  with  peculiar 
force  after  so  unexpected  and  wonderful  a  discovery. 
The  mother  of  the  youth,  however,  was  an  exception 
to  ordinary  humanity — an  .anomaly  in  the  history  of 
the  female  heart.  She  had  determined  to  disown 
him,  and  repulsed  every  effort  at  acknowledgnient 
and  recognition — 

Alone  from  strangers  every  comfort  flowed. 

His  remarkable  history  became  known,  and  friends 
sprang  up  to  shield  the  hapless  youth  from  poverty. 
Unfortunately,  the  vices  and  frailties  of  his  own 
character  began  soon  to  be  displayed.  Savage  was 
not  destitute  of  a  love  of  virtue  and  principles  of 
piety,  but  his  habits  were  low  and  sensual.  His 
temper  was  irritable  and  capricious ;  and  whatever 
money  he  received,  was  instantly  spent  in  the  obscure 
haunts  of  dissipation.  In  a  tavern  brawl  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill  a  Mr  James  Sinclair,  for  which 
he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  His  relent- 
less mother,  it  is  said,  endeavoured  to  intercept  the 
royal  mercy  ;  but  Savage  was  pardoned  by  Queen 
Caroline,  and  set  at  liberty.  He  published  various 
poetical  pieces  as  a  means  of  support ;  and  having 
addressed  a  birth-day  ode  to  the  queen,  calling  him- 
self the  '  Volunti  or  Laureate'  (to  the  annoyance,  it  is 
said,  of  CoUey  Gibber,  the  legitimate  inheritor  of  the 
laurel),  her  majesty  sent  him  £50,  and  continued 
the  same  sum  to  him  every  year.  His  threats  and 
menaces  induced  Lord  Tyrconnel,  a  friend  of  his 
mother,  to  take  him  into  his  family,  where  he  lived 
on  equal  terms,  and  was  allowed  a  sum  of  £200  per 
annum.  This,  as  Johnson  remarks,  was  the  '  golden 
period'  of  Savage's  life.  As  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, however,  the  habits  of  the  poet  differed  very 
widely  from  those  of  the  peer ;  they  soon  quarrelled, 
and  the  former  was  again  set  adrift  on  the  world. 
The  death  of  the  queen  also  stopped  his  pension ;  but 
his  friends  made  up  an  annuity  fo-  him  of  equal 
amount,  to  which  Pope  generou^'y  contributed  £20. 
Savage  .agreed  to  withdraw  to  the  country  to  avoid 
the  temptations  of  London.    He  selected  Swansea, 


but  stopping  at  Bristol,  was  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness by  the  o|mlcnt  merchants  and  other  iiih.ihitants, 
whom  he  afterwards  libelled  in  a  sarcastic  poem. 
In  Swansea  he  resided  ai)out  a  year;  but  on  revisit- 
ing Bristol,  he  was  arrested  for  a  small  debt,  and 
being  unable  to  find  bail,  was  thrown  into  prison. 
His  fidly,  extravagance,  and  pride,  thongli  it  was 
'  pride  that  licks  the  dust,'  had  left  him  almost  wilU- 
out  a  friend.  He  made  no  vigorous  eflort  to  extri- 
cate or  maintain  himself.  I'ope  continued  his 
allowance  ;  but  being  iirovoked  by  some  i>art  of  his 
conduct,  he  wrote  to  him,  stating  that  he  was  'de- 
termined to  keep  out  of  his  suspicion  by  not  being 
ofTicions  any  longer,  or  obtruding  into  any  of  his 
concerns.'  Savage  felt  the  force  of  this  rebuke  from 
the  steadiest  and  most  illustrious  of  his  frientis.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  taken  ill,  and  his  (ondilion  not 
enabling  him  to  procure  medical  assistance,  he  was 
found  de.id  in  his  bed  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
August  174.'i.  The  keeper  of  the  jiriscn,  who  iiad 
treated  him  with  great  kindness,  burled  the  unfor- 
tunate poet  at  his  own  expense. 

Savage  was  the  autlior  of  two  jilays,  and  a  volume 
of  miscellaneous  poems.  Of  the  latter,  the  principal 
piece  is  Tlic  Wtnnlfrrr^  written  with  greater  care 
than  most  of  bis  other  productions,  as  It  was  the 
offspring  of  that  happy  period  of  his  life  when  he 
lived  with  Lord  Tyrconnel.  Arniilst  nmch  puerile 
and  tawdry  description,  'The  Wanderer'  contains 
some  impressive  passages.  The  versification  is  easy 
and  correct.  T/ic  Dastard  is,  however,  a  sujicrlor 
poem,  and  l)ears  tlie  Impress  of  true  and  energetic 
feeling.  One  couplet  is  worthy  of  Pope.  Of  the 
bastard  he  says, 

He  lives  to  build,  not  boast  a  generous  race: 
No  tenth  traiwnittcr  of  a  footUh-  face. 

The  concluding  passage,  in  which  he  mourns  ovci 
the  fatal  act  by  which  he  deprived  a  fellow  mortal 
of  life,  and  over  his  own  distressing  condition,  pos- 
sesses a  genuine  and  manly  pathos : — 

Is  chance  a  guilt,  that  my  disastrous  heart, 
For  mischief  never  meant,  must  ever  smart? 
Can  self-defence  be  sin  ?     Ah,  plead  no  more! 
What  though  no  purposed  malice  stained  thee  o'er? 
Had  heaven  befriended  thy  unhappy  side, 
Thou  hadst  not  been  provoked — or  thou  hadst  died. 

Far  be  the  guilt  of  Iiomeshed  blood  from  all 
On  whom,  unsought,  embroiling  dangers  fall ! 
Still  the  pale  dead  revives,  and  lives  to  me, 
To  me !  through  Pity's  eye  condemned  to  see. 
Remembrance  veils  his  rage,  but  swells  his  fate ; 
Grieved  I  forgive,  and  am  grown  cool  too  late. 
Young  and  unthoughtful  then  ;  who  knows,  one  day, 
What  ripening  I'irtues  might  have  made  their  way  ! 
lie  might  have  lived  till  folly  died  in  shame, 
Till  kindling  wisdom  felt  a  thirst  for  fame. 
He  might  perhaps  his  country's  friend  have  proved; 
Roth  happy,  generous,  candid,  and  beloved  ; 
He  might  have  saved  some  worth,  now  <loonied  to  fall. 
And  I,  perchance,  in  him,  have  murdered  all. 

0  fate  of  late  repentance  !  always  vain  : 
Thy  remedies  but  lull  undying  pain. 
Where  shall  my  hope  find  rest !     No  mother's  care 
Shielded  my  infant  innocence  with  pra^'er ; 
No  father's  guardian  hand  my  youth  maintained. 
Called  forth  my  virtues,  or  frcni  vice  restrained ; 
Is  it  not  thine  to  snatch  some  powerful  arm, 
First  to  advance,  then  screen  from  future  harm  ? 
Am  I  returned  from  death  to  live  in  pain? 
Or  would  imperial  pity  save  in  vain  ! 
Distrust  It  not.     What  blame  can  mercy  find. 
Which  gives  at  once  a  life,  and  rears  a  mind? 

Mother,  miscalled,  farewell — of  soul  severe. 
This  sad  reflection  yet  may  force  one  tear : 
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All  I  was  wretched  by  t<<  you  I  owed  ; 
Alouu  from  strangers  every  comfort  flowed  ! 

Lost  to  the  life  you  gave,  your  son  no  more, 
And  now  adopted,  who  was  doomed  beforCj 
New  born,  I  may  a  nobler  mother  claim, 
But  dare  not  whimper  lier  immortal  name; 
Supremely  lovely,  and  serenely  great, 
Majestic  mother  of  a  kneeling  state  ; 
Qu:^en  of  a  people's  heart,  who  ne'er  before 
Agreed — yet  now  with  one  consent  adore  ! 
One  contest  yet  remains  in  this  desire, 
Who  most  b\i\i  give  applause  where  all  admire. 

[From  Tfie  Wanderer.'] 

Yon  maniion,  made  by  beaming  tapers  gay. 
Drowns  the  dim  night,  and  counterfeits  the  day  j 
From  lumined  winilowa  glancing  on  the  eye, 
Around,  athwart,  the  frisking  shadows  fly. 
There  niidniglit  riot  spreads  illusive  joys, 
And  fortune,  health,  and  dearer  time  destroys. 
Soon  d'-ath's  dark  agent  to  luxuriant  ease 
Shall  wake  sharp  warnings  in  some  fierce  disease. 
0  man  !  thy  fabric  's  like  a  well-fonued  state  ; 
Thy  thoughts,  first  ranked,  were  sure  designed  the 

great ; 
Passions  plebeians  arc,  which  faction  raise  ; 
Wine,  like  poured  oil,  excites  the  raging  blaze  ; 
Then  giddy  anarchy's  rude  triumphs  rise  : 
Then  sovereign  Reason  from  her  empire  flies : 
That  ruler  once  deposed,  wisdom  and  wit, 
To  noise  and  folly  place  :ind  power  submit ; 
Like  a  frail  bark  thy  weakened  mind  is  tost, 
Unsteered,  unbalanced,  till  its  wealth  is  lost. 

The  miser-spirit  eyes  the  spendthrift  heir, 
And  mourns,  too  late,  efix'cts  of  sordid  care. 
His  treasures  fly  to  cloy  each  fawning  slave, 
Yet  grudge  a  stone  to  dignify  his  grave. 
for  this,  low-thoughted  craft  his  life  employed  ; 
For  tiiis,  though  wealtliy,  he  no  wealth  enjoyed  ; 
For  this,  he  griped  the  poor,  and  alms  denied. 
Unfriended  live*.',  and  unlamented  died. 
Yet  smile,  grie\ed  shade!  when  that   unprosperous 

store 
Fast  lessens,  when  gay  hours  return  no  more ; 
Smile  at  thy  heir,  beholding,  in  his  fall, 
Men  once  obliged,  like  him,  ungrateful  all  ! 
Then  thought-inspiring  wo  his  heart  shall  mend, 
And  prove  his  only  wise,  unflattering  friend. 

P'olly  exhibits  thus  unmanly  sport, 
While  plotting  mischief  keeps  reserved  her  court. 
Lo  !  from  that  mount,  in  blasting  sulphur  broke. 
Stream  flames  voluminous,  enwrapped  with  smoke! 
\n  chariot-shape  tliey  whirl  up  yonder  tower. 
Lean  on  its  brow,  and  like  destruction  lower! 
From  the  black  de])th  a  fiery  legion  si)rings; 
Kat'h  bold  bad  spectre  claps  her  sounding  wings  : 
And  straight  beneath  a  summoned,  traitorous  band, 
On  horror  bent,  in  dark  convention  stand  : 
From  each  fiend's  mouth  a  ruddy  vapour  flows, 
(iiidcs  througli  the  roof,  and  o'er  the  council  glows; 
The  villains,  close  beneatli  the  infection  pent, 
Feel,  all  possessed,  tlieir  rising  galls  fi-niicnt ; 
And  burn  with  faction,  hate,  and  vengeful  ire, 
For  rapine,  blood,  and  devastation  dire! 
But  ju>tice  nuirks  their  ways  :  sht;  waves  in  air 
Tlie  sword,  higli-threatening,  like  a  comet's  glare. 

While  here  dark  villany  herself  deceives, 
There  studious  honesty  our  view  relit^ves. 
A  feeble  taper  from  yon  lonesome  room, 
Scattering    thin    rays,   just    glimmers    through    the 

gloom. 
There  sits  the  sapient  bard  in  muscful  mood. 
Anil  glows  im])assi<)ned  ftir  his  cmntry's  good  ! 
All  the  brigiit  spirits  uf  the  Just  ciinihined. 
Inform,  retiue,  and  prompt  his  tower)U<f  mind ! 


ROBERT  ELAIR. 

Mr  Southey  has  incautiously  ventured  a  state- 
ment in  liis  'Life  of  Cowper,'  tliat  Blair's  Crave  is 
the  only  poem  he  could  call  to  mind  wiiich  has  been 
composed  in  imitation  of  the  *  Niglit  Thoughts.' 
*The  Grave'  was  written  jtrior  to  tiic  publication  of 
the  '  Night  Thouglits,'  and  has  no  other  resemblance 
to  the  work  of  Young,  tlian  that  it  is  of  a  serious 
devout  cast,  and  is  in  blank  verse.  The  author  was 
an  accomplished  and  exemplary  Scottish  clergyman, 
who  enjoyed  some  private  fortune,  independent  of 
his  profession,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  live  in  a 
superior  style,  and  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry.  As  a  poet  of  pleasing  and 
elegant  manners,  a  botanist  and  florist,  as  well  as  a 
man  of  scientific  and  general  knowletiu'c,  his  society 
was  nmch  courted,  and  he  enj()ye<l  the  correspcnid"- 
ence  of  Dr  Lsaac  Watts  and  i)r  Doddridge.  Blair 
was  born  in  Edinburgh  iu  16<)9,  his  father  being 
minister  of  the  Old  Church  tliere.  In  1731  he  w;is 
appointed  to  the  living  :)f  Athelstaneford.  a  parish 
in  East  Lothian.  Previous  to  his  ordination,  he  had 
written  '  The  Grave,'  and  submitted  the  n.anu- 
scrii>t  to  AVatts  and  Doddridge.  It  was  published 
in  1743.  Blair  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  in 
February  1746.  By  his  marriage  with  a  daughter 
of  Mr  Law,  Professor  of  Moral  IMiilosopliy  in  tlie 
University  of  Ed  nburgh  (to  whose  memory  he 
dedicated  a  poem),  lie  left  a  numerous  family;  and 
his  fi)urtb  son.  a  distinguislieil  lawyer,  rose  to  be 
Lord  President  of  the  CoiU"t  of  Session. 

*  The  Grave'  is  a  complete  and  powerful  poem,  of 
limited  design,  but  masterly  execution.  The  sub- 
ject precluded  much  originality  of  conception,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  is  recommended  by  its  awful  im- 
portance and  its  universal  application.  The  style 
seems  to  be  formed  upon  that  of  tlie  old  sacred  and 
puritanical  poets,  elevated  h_v  tlie  author's  admira- 
tion of  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  There  is  a  Scottish 
presbyterian  character  about  the  whole,  relieved  by 
occasional  flashes  and  outlireaks  of  true  genius. 
These  coruscations  sometimes  subside  into  low  and 
vulgar  ideas,  as  towards  the  close  of  the  following 
noble  passage  : — • 

Where  are  the  mighty  thunderbolts  of  war? 
The  Roman  Cn3>ar:>  and  the  Grecian  chiefs, 
The  boast  of  story  ?     Wjiere  tlio  hot-brained  youth 
Who  the  tiara  at  his  pleasure  tore 
From  kings  of  all  the  then  discovered  globe  ; 
And  cried,  forsooth,  because  his  arm  was  liampe:  'd, 
And  had  not  room  enough  to  do  its  work  \ 
Al;is,  how  slim — dishonourably  slim  ! 
And  crannncd  into  a  space  we  b'lUsh  to  name  ! 
Proud  royalty!     How  altered  in  thy  looks! 
Ilow  bhmk  thy  features,  and  how  wan  thy  hue! 
Son  of  the  morning  !  whither  art  thou  gone  ? 
Where  hast  thou  hid  thy  many-spangled  head 
And  the  majestic  menace  of  tliine  eyes 
Felt  from  afar?     Pliant  and  powerless  now  : 
Like  new-born  infant  wound  up  in  his  swathes, 
Or  victim  tumbled  flat  upon  his  hack, 
That  throbs  beneath  his  sacrificor's  knife; 
Mute  must  thou  bear  the  strife  of  litth'  tonguea. 
And  coward  insults  of  the  base-born  cn'wd, 
That  grudge  a  privile;;e  thou  never  hadst, 
But  only  hoped  for  in  the  peaceful  grave— 
Ol  being  unmolested  and  alone! 
,\iabia's  gums  and  odoriferou-*  drugs. 
And  lionours  by  the  herahls  duly  paid 
In  moile  and  form,  e'en  to  a  \ery  scruple; 
(Oh  crutl  irony!)  those  come  too  lute. 
And  only  mock  whom  they  wcic  meant  to  honourt 
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Tiie  death  of  the  strong:  man  is  forcibly  depicted — 

Strength,  too  !  thou  surly  and  less  gentle  boast 
Of  those  tbat  laugh  loud  at  the  village  ring ! 
A  fit  of  common  sickness  pulls  thee  down 
With  greater  ease  than  e'er  thou  didst  the  stripling 
That  rashly  dared  thee  to  the  unequal  fight. 
"What  groan  was  that  I  heard?    Deep  groan,  indeed, 
With  anguish  heavy  laden  !  let  me  trace  it : 
From  yonder  bed  it  comes,  where  the  strong  man, 
Bv  stronger  arm  belaboured,  gasps  for  breath 
Like  a  hard-hunted  beast.     IIow  his  great  heart 
Beats  thick  !  his  roomy  chest  by  far  too  scant 
To  give  the  lungs  full  play  !     What  now  avail 
The    strong-built     sinewy    limbs     and    well -spread 

shoulders  ? 
See,  how  he  tugs  for  life,  and  lays  about  him, 
Mad  with  his  pain  !     Eager  he  catches  hold 
Of  what  comes  next  to  hand,  and  grasps  it  hard, 
Just  like  a  creature  dro\ming.     Hideous  siglit  ! 
Oh  how  his  eyes  stand  out,  and  stare  full  ghastly  ! 
While  the  distemper's  rank  and  deadly  venom 
Shoots  like  a  burning  arrow  'cross  his  bowels. 
And  drinks  his  marrow  up.     Heard  you  that  groan  ? 
It  was  his  last.     See  how  the  great  Goliah, 
Just  like  a  child  that  brawled  itself  to  rest. 
Lies  still.  What  mcan'st  thou  then,  0  mighty  boaster. 
To  vaunt  of  nerves  of  thine?     What  means  the  bull, 
Unconscious  of  his  strength,  to  play  the  coward, 
And  flee  before  a  feeble  thing  like  man  ; 
That,  knowing  well  the  slackness  of  his  arm, 
Trusts  only  in  the  well-invented  knife? 

In  our  extracts  from  Congreve,  we  have  quoted  a 
passage,  much  admired  by  Johnson,  descriptive  of 
the  awe  and  fear  inspired  by  a  cathedral  scene  at 
midnight,  *  where  all  is  hushed  and  still  as  death.' 
Blair  lias  ventured  on  a  similar  description,  and  has 
imparted  to  it  a  terrible  and  gloomy  power — 

See  yonder  hallowed  fane  !  the  pious  work 
Of  names  once  famed,  now  dubious  or  forgot. 
And  buried  midst  the  wreck  of  things  which  were : 
There  lie  interred  the  more  illustrious  dead. 
The  wind  is  up  ;  hark  !  how  it  howls  !  methinks 
Till  now  I  never  heard  a  sound  so  dreary ! 
Doors  creak,  and  windows  clap,  and  night's  foul  b'rd, 
Rocked  in  the  spire,  screams  loud  :  the  gloomy  aisles. 
Black  -  plastered,   and   hung   round    with   shreds    tf 

'ycutcheons, 
And  tattered  coats  of  arms,  send  back  the  sound, 
Laden  with  heavier  airs,  from  the  low  vaults. 
The  mansions  of  the  dead.  Roused  from  their  slumbers, 
In  grim  arro-y  the  grisly  spectres  rise, 
Grin  horrible,  and,  obstinately  sullen, 
Pass  and  repass,  hushed  as  the  foot  of  night. 
Again  the  screech-owl  shrieks — ungracious  sound  ! 
I'll  hear  no  more  ;  it  makes  one's  blood  run  chill. 

With  tenderness  equal  to  his  strength,  Bluir  la- 
ments the  loss  of  deatli-divided  friendships — 

Invidious  Grave  !  how  dost  thou  rend  in  sunder 
Whom  love  has  knit,  and  sympathy  made  one ! 
A  tie  more  stubborn  far  than  nature's  band. 
Friendship  !  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul ! 
Sweetener  of  life  !  and  solder  of  society  ! 
I  owe  thee  much.     Thou  hast  deserved  from  me 
Far,  far  beyond  what  1  can  ever  pay. 
Oft  have  Iproved  the  labours  of  thy  love, 
And  the  warm  efforts  of  thy  gentle  heart. 
Anxious  to  please.     Oh  !  when  my  friend  and  I 
In  some  thick  wood  have  wandered  heedless  on, 
Hid  from  the  vulgar  eye,  and  sat  us  down 
Upon  the  sloping  cowslip-covered  bank, 
Where  the  pure  limpid  stream  has  slid  along 
In  grateful  errors  through  the  underwood, 
^R'eet   murmuring,    racthought    the    shrill  -  tongued 
thrush 


Mended  his  song  of  love  ;  the  sc  ty  blackbird 

Mellowed  his  pipe,  and  softened  every  note: 

'ihe  eglantine  smclled  sweeter,  and  the  rose 

Assun»ed  a  dye  more  deep  ;  whilst  every  flower 

Vied  with  its  fellow-plant  in  luxury 

( )f  dress  !     Oh  !  then  the  longest  summer's  day 

Seemed  too,  too  much  in  haste:  still,  the  full  heart 

ilad  not  imparted  half:  'twas  happiness 

Too  exquisite  to  last      Of  joys  departed 

Not  to  return,  how  painful  the  remembrance ! 

Some  of  his  images  are  characterised  by  a  Sliak- 
spearian  force  and  picturesque  fancy  :  of  suicidei 
lie  says — 

The  common  damned  shun  their  society, 
And  look  upon  themselves  as  fiends  less  foul. 

Men  see  their  friends 
Drop  offlike  leaves  in  autumn  ;  yet  launch  out 
Into  fantastic  schemes,  which  the  lonr/  livers 
In  (he  u-orhr.t  hah  and  wukfjcna'atc  c/(ii/s 
Would  scarce  have  leisure  for. 

The  divisions  of  churchmen  are  for  ever  closed— 
The  lawn-robed  prelate  and  plain  presbyter, 
Erewhile  that  stood  aloof,  as  shy  to  meet, 
Familiar  mingle  here,  like  sister-streams 
That  some  i^ude  intei^posing  rock  has  split. 

Man,  sick  of  bliss,  tried  evil ;  and,  as  a  result— 
The  good  he  scorned 
Stalked  ofT reluctant,  like  an  ill-used  ghost. 
Not  to  return  ;  or,  if  it  did,  in  visits, 
Like  those  of  angels,  short  and  far  between. 

The  latter  simile  has  been  appropriated  by  Mi 
Campbell,  in  his  *  Pleasures  of  Hope.'  with  one 
sliglit  verbal  alteration,  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
an  improvement — 

What  though  my  winged  hours  of  bliss  have  been, 
Like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between. 
The   original    comparison    seems    to   belong   to    an 
obscure  religious   poet,   Norris    of  Bcnierton,  wlio, 
prior  to  Blair,  wrote  a  poem,  *  The  Parting,'  which 
contains  the  following  verse  : — 

How  fading  are  the  joys  we  dote  upon  ; 

Like  apparitions  seen  and  gone  ; 
But  those  who  soonest  take  their  flight. 

Are  the  most  exquisit^and  strong. 
Like  anr/eh^  visits  short  and  brit/ht  ; 

Mortality's  too  weak  to  bear  them  long. 
The  conclusion  of  *  The  Grave'  has  been  pronounced 
to  be  inferior  to  the  earlier  portions  of  the  poem  ; 
yet  the  following  passage  has  a  dignity,  pathos,  and 
devotional  rapture,  equal  to  the  higher  tligats  oi 
Young : — 

Thrice  welcome.  Death ! 
That,  after  many  a  painful  bleeding  step, 
Conilucts  us  to  our  home,  and  lands  us  safe 
On  the  long-wished-for  shore.     Prodigious  change  ! 
Our  bane  turned  to  a  blessing!     Death,  disarmed. 
Loses  his  fellness  quite  ;  all  thanks  to  Him 
Who  scourged  the  venom  out.     Sure  the  last  end 
Of  the  good  man  is  peace  !     How  calm  his  exit  I 
Night-dews  fall  not  more  gently  to  the  ground, 
Nor  weary  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft. 
Behold  him  !  in  the  evening  tide  of  life, 
A  life  well  spent,  whose  early  care  it  was 
His  riper  years  should  not  upbraid  his  green  : 
By  unperceived  degrees  he  wears  a\vay  ; 
Tet,  like  the  sun,  seems  larger  at  his  setting  ! 
High  in  his  faith  and  hopes,  look  how  he  reaches 
After  the  prize  in  view  !  and,  like  a  bird 
That's  hampered,  struggles  hard  to  get  away  I 
Whilst  the  glad  gates  of  sight  are  wide  expanded 
To  l*-t  new  glories  in,  the  first  fair  fruits 
{}{  the  fast-coming  harvest.     Then,  oh  then, 
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Each  earth-born  joy  grown  vile,  or  disappears, 

Shrunk  to  a  thing  of  nought!     Oh,  how  he  lungs 

To  have  his  passport  signed,  and  be  dismissed  1 

'Tis  done — and  now  he's  happy!     The  glad  soul 

Has  not  a  wish  uncrowned.     E'en  the  lag  tlesh 

Rests,  too,  in  liope  of  meeting  once  again 

Its  better  half,  never  to  sunder  more. 

Nor  shall  it  hope  in  vain  :  the  time  draws  on 

When  not  a  single  spot  of  burial  earth, 

Whether  on  land,  or  in  the  spaciou;-'  sea, 

But  must  give  back  its  long-committed  dust 

I). violate  ;  and  faithfully  shall  these 

Make  up  the  full  account;  not  the  least  aton\ 

Embezzled  or  mislaid  of  the  whole  tale. 

Each  soul  shall  Jiave  a  body  ready  furnished  ; 

And  each  shall  have  his  own.     Hence,  ye  profane  ! 

Ask  not  how  this  can  be?     Sure  the  same  power 

That  reared  the  piece  at  first,  and  took  it  down. 

Can  rc-assenjblc  the  loose  scattered  parts. 

And  put  them  as  they  were.     Almighty  God 

Hiith  done  nmch  more:  nor  is  liis  ana  impaired 

Through  length  of  days  ;  and  what  he  can,  he  will ; 

His  faithfulness  stands  bound  to  see  it  done. 

When  the  dread  trumpet  sounds,  the  slumbering  dust, 

Not  unattentive  to  the  r-all,  shall  wake; 

And  every  joint  possess  its  proper  place, 

With  a  new  elegance  0/  form,  unknown 

To  its  first  state.     Nor  »ihall  the  conscious  soul 

Mistake  its  partner,  but  amidst  the  crowd, 

Singling  its  other  half,  into  its  arms 

Shall  rush,  with  all  the  impatience  of  a  man 

That's  new  come  home,  and,  having  long  been  absentj 

With  haste  runs  over  every  diflerent  room, 

In  pain  to  see  the  whole.     Thrice-happy  meeting  ! 

Nor  time,  nor  death,  shall  ever  part  them  more. 

*Tis  but  a  night,  a  long  and  moonless  night ; 
^Ve  make  the  grave  our  bed,  and  then  are  gone  ! 

Thus,  at  the  shut  of  even,  the  weary  bird 
Leaves  the  wide  air,  and  in  some  lonely  brake 
Cowers  down,  and  dozes  till  the  dawn  uf  day. 
Then  claps  his  well-Hedged  wings,  and  bears  away. 

DR  WATTS. 

Isaac  Watts — a  name  never  to  be  pronounced 
witliout  reverence  by  any  lover  of  pure  Christianity, 


or  by  any  well-wislier  of  mankind— was  l*(trn  at 
Soutlianipt<)n,  July  17,  1674.  Ilia  parents  were 
remarkable  for  piety.     Means  would  liavc  been  pro- 
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Dr  Watts, 
vided  for  placing  liiiii  at  tlie  university,  but  lie 
early  incliiieii  to  the  Dissenters,  iiiiii  lie  w.^s  eilu- 
cated  at  one  of  their  esralilishinents,  tau^'ht  by  tiio 
Uev.  Thomas  Rowe.  lie  ^vas  al'terwards  four  years 
ill  the  family  of  Sir  Joliii  lIarto]ip,  at  Stoke  Xewini;- 
ton.  Here  he  was  chosen  (1008)  assistant  minister  hy 
an  Independent  <'on^regation.  of  which  four  years 
after  he  succeeded  to  the  full  charge  ;  but  bad  health 
soon  rendereii  liini  unlit  for  the  in-rforniance  of  llu 
heavy  labours  thus  imposed  upon  biiii,  and  in  his 
turn  he  rc(inireil  the  assistance  of  a  joint  jiastor. 
His  health  continuing  to  decline,  Watts  was  received 
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Aliiicy  llniihC 


in  1712  into  the  house  of  a  licncvolent  pentleniau  of 
his  neighbourhood,  Sir  Thomas  Aiincy  of  Ahney 
I'ark,  where  he  spent  all  the  remainder  of  his  life. 


There  is  no  circumstance  in  Knclish  literary  hioera- 
pliy  parallel  to  the  residence  of  this  sacred  ban!  in 
the  house  of  a  friend  for  the  long  period  of  thirty- 
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six  vears.  Abney  House  was  a  banilsonie  mansion, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  pleasure-irnmnds.  He  bad 
apartments  assigned  to  liim,  t»f  wlilcli  he  enjoyed  the 
use  as  freely  as  if  be  had  been  the  master  of  the 
house.  Dr  Gibbons  says,  *  Here,  witliout  any  rare 
of  bis  own,  be  bad  everything  whieb  could  contri- 
\)ute  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  favour  the  pursuit 
of  liis  studies.  Here  he  dwelt  in  a  family  whieb,  for 
piety,  order,  hannony,  and  every  virtue,  was  a  bouse 
of  God.  Here  be  bad  the  privilege  of  a  country 
recess,  the  fragrant  bower,  the  spreading  lawn,  the 
flowery  garden,  and  other  advantages  to  soothe  bis 
mind  and  aid  liis  restoration  to  health  ;  to  yield  bim, 
whenever  lie  chose  them,  most  grateful  intervals 
from  bis  laborious  studies,  and  enable  him  to  return 
to  tliem  witli  redoubled  vigour  and  deliglit.'  The 
death  of  hiir  Thomas  Abney,  eight  years  after  be 
went  to  reside  with  bim,  made  no  change  in  these 
agreeable  arrangements,  as  the  same  benevolent 
patronage  was  extended  to  him  by  the  widow,  wlio 
outlived  him  a  year.  "While  in  this  retirement,  he 
preached  occasionulK',  but  gave  tlie  most  of  bis  time 
to  study,  and  to  the  composition  of  tliose  works 
whicli  iiave  given  bim  a  name  in  tlie  annals  of 
literature.  His  treatises  on  Lor/ic  and  on  tlie  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind  are  still  highly  prized  for  their 
cogency  of  argument  and  felicity  of  illustration. 
Watts  also  wrote  several  theological  works  and 
volumes  of  sermons.  His  poetry  consists  almost 
wholly  of  devotional  hymns,  whieb,  by  their  sim- 
plicity, tlieir  unatleeted  ardour,  and  their  imagery, 
powerfully  arrest  the  attention  of  children,  and  are 
never  forgotten  in  mature  life.  In  infancy  we  learn 
the  hymns  of  Watts,  as  part  of  maternal  instruction, 
and  in  youth  his  moral  and  logical  treatises  iini)art 
the  germs  of  correct  reasoning  and  virtuous  self- 
government.  The  life  of  this  good  and  useful  man 
terminated  on  tlie  25tb  of  November  174S,  having 
been  prolonged  to  the  advanced  age  of  seveuty-five. 

[The  Bose.'] 

How  fair  is  the  rose  !  what  a  beautiful  flower, 

The  glory  of  April  and  May  ! 
But  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  fade  in  an  hour, 

And  they  wither  and  die  in  a  day. 

Yet  the  rose  has  one  powerful  virtue  to  boast, 

Above  all  the  flowers  of  the  field  ; 
When  its  leaves  are  all  dead,  and  its  fine  colours  lost, 

Still  how  sweet  a  perfume  it  will  yield ! 

So  frail  is  the  youth  and  the  beauty  of  men, 
Though  they  bloom  and  look  gay  like  the  rove  ; 

But  all  our  fond  care  to  preserve  them  is  vain. 
Time  kills  them  as  fast  as  he  goes. 

Then  I'll  not  be  proud  of  my  youth  nor  my  beau   > , 

t?ince  both  of  them  wither  and  fade  ; 
But  gain  a  good  name  by  well-doing  my  duty  ; 

This  will  scent  like  a  rose  when  I'm  dea  I. 

[  'F/ie  Uchrew  Bard.] 
*  *  * 

Softly  the  tuneful  shepherd  leads 
The  Hebrew  flocks  to  flowery  meads : 
He  marks  their  path  with  notes  divine. 
While  fountains  spring  with  oil  and  wine. 

Rivers  of  peace  att*>nd  his  song, 
And  draw  their  milky  train  along. 
He  jars  ;  and,  lo  !  the  flints  are  broke, 
But  hoijcy  issues  from  the  rock. 

Wh^-n.  kindling  with  victorious  fire. 
He  shakes  his  lance  across  the  lyre. 
The  Ivre  resounds  unknown  alarms. 
And  sets  the  Thunderer  in  arms. 


Heboid  the  God!  the  Almighty  King 
Hides  on  a  tempest's  glorious  wing; 
]]is  ensigns  lighten  ronml  the  sky. 
And  moving  legions  sound  on  high. 

Ten  thousand  cherubs  wait  his  course, 
Cluiriots  of  fire  and  flaming  liorse  : 
I-'arth  trembles  ;  and  her  mountains  flow, 
At  his  approach,  like  melting  t-now. 

But  who  those  frowns  of  wrath  can  draw. 
That  strike  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  with  awe  \ 
Red  lightning  from  his  eyelids  broke; 
His  voice  was  thunder,  hail,  and  smoke. 

He  spake  ;  the  cleaving  waters  fled. 
And  stars  beheld  the  ocean's  bed  : 
"While  the  great  Master  strikes  his  lyre, 
You  see  the  frighted  floods  retire: 

In  heaps  the  frighted  billows  stand, 
Waiting  the  changes  of  his  hand  : 
He  leads  his  Israel  through  the  sea, 
And  watery  mountains  guard  their  way. 

Turning  his  hand  with  sovereign  sweep, 
He  drowns  all  Eg}'pt  in  the  deep  : 
Then  guides  the  tribes,  a  glorious  band, 
Through  deserts  to  the  promised  land. 

Mere  camps,  with  wide-embattled  force. 
Here  gates  and  bulwarks  stop  tlieir  course 
He  storms  the  mounds,  the  bulwark  falls, 
The  harp  lies  strewed  with  ruined  walls. 

See  his  broad  sword  flies  o'er  the  strings. 
And  mows  down  nations  with  their  kings : 
From  every  chord  his  bolts,  are  hurled, 
And  vengeance  smites  the  rebel  world. 

Lo!  the  great  poet  shifts  the  scene. 
And  shows  the  face  of  God  serene. 
Truth,  nieeknessi,  peace,  salvation,  ride. 
With  guards  of  justice  at  his  side. 


[^  Sumvie?'  Evening. 1 

How  fine  has  the  day  been,  how  bright  was  the  sun, 
How  lovely  and  joyful  the  course  that  he  run, 
Thouiih  he  rose  in  a  mist  when  his  race  he  begun. 

Ami  there  followed  some  droppings  of  rain  ! 
But  now  the  fair  traveller's  come  to  the  west. 
His  rays  are  all  gold,  and  his  beauties  are  best ; 
He  paints  the  sky  gay  as  he  sinks  to  his  rest, 

And  foretells  a  bright  rising  again. 
Just  such  is  the  Christian  ;  his  course  he  begins, 
Like  the  sun  in  a  mist,  when  he  mourns  for  his  siiH, 
And  melts  into  tears  ;  then  he  breaks  out  and  shines, 

And  travels  his  beaveidy  way  : 
But  when  he  comes  nearer  to  finish  his  race, 
Like  a  fine  setting  sun,  he  looks  richer  in  grace, 
And  gives  a  sure  hope  at  the  end  of  his  days, 

Of  rising  in  brighter  array. 

EDWARD  YOUNG. 

Edward  Young,  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts^ 
was  born  in  16SI  at  Uphani,  in  Hampshire,  where 
bis  father  (afterwards  dean  of  Salisbury)  was 
rector.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  school, 
and  subsequently  at  All  Souls*  college,  Oxford.  In 
1712  lie  commenced  public  life  as  a  courtier  and  poet, 
and  he  continued  both  characters  till  be  was  past 
elglity.  One  of  his  patrons  was  the  notorious  Duke 
i)f  Wharton,  *  the  scorn  and  wimder  of  bis  days,* 
■wliom  Young  accompanied  to  Ireland  in  1717.  He 
was  next  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  and  was  induced 
to  give  up  tliis  situation  by  Wharton,  who  iiromised 
to  provide  fur  liim  in  a  more  suitable  and  ample 
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EDWARD  YOl'NO. 


maiUKT.  The  duke  also  prevailed  o..  Yount;,  as  :i 
political  supporter,  to  conie  forward  as  a  candidate 
lor  the  representation  of  the  borough  of  Cirencester 
ni  parliament,  and  he  frave  him  a  bond  for  A'fioo  to 
rtefriiy  the  expenses.     Young  was  defeated,  Wliar- 


Edward  Young. 

ton  died,  and  the  court  of  chancery  decided  against 
the  validity  of  the  bond.  The  poet,  being  now  quali- 
fied by  experience,  published  a  satire  on  tlie  Uni- 
■vrsal  I'ussio/i — the  Love  of  Fame,  which  is  at  once 
teen  and  powerful,  and  the  nearest  approach  we 
ha^■e  to  the  polished  satire  of  Pope.  When  upwards 
of  fifty.  Young  entered  the  church,  wrote  a  i)aiie- 
gyrie  on  the  king,  and  was  made  one  of  his  majesty's 
chaplains.  Swift  has  said  that  the  poet  was  com- 
pelled to 

•  torture  his  invention 

To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  his  pension. 

But  it  does  not  appear  th.at  there  was  any  other 
reward  than  tlie  appointment  as  chaplain.  In  1730, 
Young  obtained  from  his  college  the  living  of  Wel- 
wyn,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  was  destined  to 
close  his  days.  He  was  eager  to  obtain  further  lu'c- 
fernicnt,  but  having  in  his  poetry  professed  a  strong 
love  of  retirement,  the  ministry  seized  upon  this  as 
a  pretext  for  keeping  him  out  of  a  bishopric.  Tlie 
poet  made  a  noble  alliance  with  tlie  daugliter  of  the 
k.arl  of  Lichfield,  widow  of  Colonel  Lee,  whieli 
lasted  ten  years,  and  proved  a  happier  miion  tlian 
the  titled  marri.ages  of  Drydcn  and  Addison.  The 
lady  had  two  cliildren  by  her  first  marriage,  to 
whom  Young  was  warmly  attaclied.  ISoth  died  ; 
and  when  the  mother  also  followed.  Young  com- 
posed his  '  Night  Thoughts.'  Sixty  years  had 
strengthened  and  enriched  his  genius,  and  aug- 
mented even  tlie  brilliancy  of  his  fancy.  In  I'Cil 
the  poet  was  made  clerk  of  the  closet  to  tlie 
Princess  IJowager  of  Wales,  and  died  four  years 
afterwards,  in  April  1765,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eiglity-four. 

A  life  of  so  much  action  add  worldly  anxiety  has 
rarely  been  united  to  so  much  literary  industry  and 
genius.  In  his  youth.  Young  was  gay  and  dissi- 
pated, and  all  lii.s'  life  he  was  an  indefatigalile  cour- 
tier. In  his  poetry  he  is  a  severe  moralist  and 
iseetic  divine.     That  he  felt  tlie  emotions    he  de- 


scrilies,  must  be  true  ;  but  they  did  not  permanently 
influence  liis  conduct.  He  was  not  weaned  from  the 
world  till  age  had  incapacitated  liim  for  its  pur- 
suits ;  and  the  cpigTanimatic  point  and  wit  of  his 
'Night  Thoughts,'  with  the  gloomy  views  it  pre- 
sents of  life  and  religion,  show  the  poetical  artist 
fully  as  much  as  the  humble  and  penitent  ("hristian. 
His  works  are  numerous ;  but  the  best  are  the 
'Night  Thoughts,'  the  'Universal  I'assittn,'  and 
the  tragedy  of  llevcnge.  The  foundation  of  his 
great  ])oem  was  family  misfortune,  coloured  and 
exaggerated  for  poetical  etfeet — 

Insatiate  archer !  could  not  one  suffice  1 

Thy  shafts  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain; 

And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  filled  her  horn. 

This  rapid  succession  of  bereavements  was  a  poeti- 
cal license ;  for  in  one  of  the  cases  there  was  an 
interval  of  four  years,  and  in  another  of  seven 
months.  The  profligate  ch.aracter  of  Lorenzo  has 
been  supposed  to  indicate  Young's  own  son.  It 
seems  to  us  a  mere  fancy  sketch.  Like  tlie  charac- 
ter of  C'hilde  Harold,  in  the  hands  of  liyron.  it 
atlbrdeil  the  poet  scope  for  dark  and  powerful  ]iaiut- 
ing,  and  was  made  the  vehicle  for  bursts  of  indig- 
nant virtue,  sorrow,  regret,  and  admonition.  This 
artificial  character  pervades  the  whole  ponni.  and  is 
essentially  a  part  of  its  structure.  But  it  still  leaves 
to  our  admiration  many  noble  and  sublime  passages, 
where  the  poet  speaks  as  from  inspiration — with  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness — of  life,  death, 
and  immortality.  The  truths  of  religion  are  en- 
forced with  a  commanding  energy  and  persuasion. 
Epigram  and  repartee  are  then  forgotten  liy  the 
poet;  fancy  yields  to  feeling;  and  where  imagery  is 
employed,  it  is  select,  nervous,  and  suitable.  In 
this  sustained  .and  impressive  style  Young  seldom 
remains  long  at  a  time;  his  I'esire  to  say  witty  and 
smart  things,  to  load  his  picv  ire  with  supernume- 
rary horrors,  and  conduct  his  personages  to  tlieir 
'  sulphureous  or  ambrosial  scats,'  soon  converts  the 
great  poet  into  the  painter  and  epigrammatist.  The 
ingenuity  of  liis  second  stUe  is  in  some  respects  as 
wonderfiil  as  the  first,  but  it  is  of  a  vastly  inferior 
order  of  poetry.  Mr  Soiithey  thinks,  that  when 
Johnson  said  (in  his  'Life  of  Milton")  that  'the 
good  and  evil  of  eternity  were  too  ponderous  for  the 
wings  of  wit,'  he  forgot  Young.  The  moral  critic 
could  not,  however,  but  have  condemned  even  witty 
thoughts  and  sparkling  metaphors,  wliich  are  so  in- 
congruous and  niis|ilaccd.  The 'Night  Thoughts,' 
like  '  lludiliras.'  is  too  pointed,  and  too  full  of  com- 
liressed  ixflirtion  and  illustration,  to  he  riad  con- 
tiunously  with  pleasure.  Nothing  i an  atn:;./ for  the 
want  of  simplicity  and  connection  in  a  long  preiii. 
In  Yomig  there  is  no  plot  or  progressive  interest. 
Each  of  the  nine  books  is  independent  of  the  other. 
The  general  reader,  therefore,  seeks  out  favoinite 
passages  for  perusal,  or  contents  hiniscir  willi  a 
single  excursion  into  liis  wide  and  variegated  field. 
Hut  Ihe  more  carefully  it  is  studied,  the  more  e.x- 
tiaorilinary  and  magnificent  will  the  entire  poem 
appear.  'I'lie  fertility  of  his  fancy,  Ihe  prcgnaury 
of  his  wit  and  knowledge,  the  striking  anil  felicitous 
combinations  evervwhere  presented,  are  indeed  re- 
markable. Sound"  sense  is  uniicd  to  pmtii-d  iiiin- 
gerv  ;  maxims  of  Ihe  highest  jiractieal  value,  and 
passages  of  great  force,  tenderness,  ami  everlasting 
truth,  are  constaiitlv  rising,  like  sunsliine,  over  the 
(luaint  and  gloomy 'recesses  of  the  poet'.<  .niagina- 
lion — 

The  glorious  frngnieiits  of  ii  fire  immortal, 
With  rubbish  niixcd,  and  glilleiiiig  in  the  du.'l. 

After  all  his  lui^tling  toils  and  anitiilion,  how  flnelj 
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does  Yuung  advert  to  tlie  quiet  retirement  of  liis 
country  life  — 

Blest  be  that  hand  divine,  which  gently  laid 
Wy  heart  at  rest  beneath  this  humble  shade ! 
Tlie  world's  a  stately  bark,  on  dangerous  seas, 
With  pleasure  seen,  but  boarded  at  our  peril ; 
Here,  on  a  single  plank,  thrown  safe  ashore, 
I  hear  the  tumult  of  the  distant  throng, 
As  that  of  seas  remote,  or  dying  storms  ; 
And  meditate  on  scenes  more  silent  still ; 
Pureue  my  theme,  and  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
Here  like  a  shepherd,  gazing  from  his  hut, 
Touching  his  reed,  or  leaning  on  his  stafl". 
Eager  ambition's  fiery  chase  I  see; 
I  see  the  circling  hunt  of  noisy  men 
Burst  law's  enclosure,  leap  the  mounds  of  right, 
Pursuing  and  pursued,  each  other's  prey  ; 
As  wolves  for  rapine  ;  as  the  fox  for  wiles  ; 
Till  death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  all. 
Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour  ? 
What  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  fame, 
Earth's  highest  station  ends  in  '  here  he  lies,' 
And  '  dust  to  dust'  concludes  her  noblest  song. 
And  when  he  argues  in  favour  of  the  immortality  of 
man  from   the   analogies  of  nature,  with  what  ex- 
quisite taste  and  melody  does  lie  cliaructerise  the 
changes  and  varied  appearances  of  creation — 
Look  nature  through,  'tis  revolution  all ; 
All  change,  no  death  ;  day  follows  night,  and  night 
The  dying  day  ;  stars  rise  and  set,  and  set  .and  rise : 
Earth  takes  the  example.     See,  the  Summer  gay. 
With  her  green  ehaplet  and  ambrosial  flowers, 
Droops  into  pallid  Autumn  :  Winter  gray. 
Horrid  with  frost  and  turbulent  with  storm. 
Blows  Autumn  and  his  golden  fruits  away, 
Then  melts  into  the  Spring :  soft  Spring,  with  breath 
Favoiiian,  from  warm  chambers  of  the  south. 
Recalls  the  first.     All,  to  reflourish,  fades : 
As  in  a  wheel,  .all  sinks  to  reascend : 
Emblems  of  man,  who  passes,  not  expires. 

He  thus  moralises  on  human  life — 

Life  speeds  away 

From  point  to  point,  though  seeming  to  stand  still. 

The  cunning  fugitive  is  swift  by  stealth. 

Too  subtle  is  the  movement  to  be  seen  ; 

Yet  soon  man's  hour  is  up,  and  we  are  gone.^ 

M'arnings  point  out  our  danger  ;  gnomons,  time  ; 

As  these  are  useless  when  the  sun  is  set, 

So  those,  but  wlien  more  glorious  reason  shines. 

Reason  should  judge  in  all ;  in  reason's  eye 

That  sedentary  shadow  travels  hard. 

But  such  our  gravitation  to  the  wrong. 

So  prone  our  hearts  to  whisper  that  we  wish, 

'Tis  later  with  the  wise  than  he's  aware : 

A  Wilmington'  goes  slower  than  the  sun  : 

And  all  mankind  mistake  their  time  of  day  ; 

Even  age  itself.     Fresh  hopes  are  hourly  sown 

In  furrowed  brows.     To  gentle  life's  descent 

We  shut  our  eyes,  .and  think  it  is  a  plain. 

We  take  fair  days  in  winter  for  the  spring, 

And  turn  our  blessings  into  bane.     Since  oft 

Man  must  compute  that  age  he  cannot  feel. 

He  scarce  believes  he's  older  for  his  years. 

Thus,  at  life's  latest  eve,  we  keep  in  store 

One  disappointment  sure,  to  crown  the  rest — 

The  disappointment  of  a  promised  hour. 

And  again  in  a  still  nobler  strain,  where  he  eoiu- 
vares  human  life  to  tlie  sea — 
Self-llattered,  unexperienced,  high  in  hope, 
Wlien  young,  witli  sanguine  cheer  and  streamers  gay, 
•V'e  cut  our  cable,  launch  into  the  world, 

1  Lord  Wilmington. 


And  fondly  dream  each  wind  and  star  our  friend; 
.\!1  in  some  darling  enterprise  einharlied  : 
liut  wliere  is  he  can  fathom  its  event ! 
Amid  a  multitude  of  artless  hands, 
Kuin's  sure  perquisite,  her  lawful  prize  ! 
Some  steer  aright,  but  the  black  blast  blows  hard, 
.■\nd  puifs  them  wide  of  hope  :  with  licarts  of  proof 
Full  against  wind  and  tide,  .some  win  their  way. 
Anil  when  strong  effort  has  deserved  the  port. 
And  tugged  it  into  view,  'tis  won  !  'tis  lost ! 
Though  strong  their  oar,  still  stronger  is  their  fate  : 
They  strike  !  and  while  they  triumph  they  expire 
In  stress  of  weatlier  most,  some  sink  outright: 
O'er  tliem.  and  o'er  tlieir  names  the  billows  close ; 
To-morrow  knows  not  they  were  ever  born. 
Others  a  short  memorial  leave  behind, 
Like  a  flag  floating  when  the  bark's  ingulfed  ; 
It  floats  a  moment,  and  is  seen  no  more, 
(jne  CfTsar  lives  ;  a  thousand  are  forgot. 
How  few  beneath  ausjiicious  planets  born 
(Darlings  of  Providence  !  fond  Fate's  elect  !) 
M'ith  swelling  sails  make  good  the  promised  port, 
With  all  their  wishes  freighted  !  yet  even  these. 
Freighted  with  all  their  wishes,  soon  conqilain ; 
Free  from  misfortune,  not  from  nature  free, 
They  still  are  men,  and  when  is  man  secure ! 
.\s  fatal  time,  as  storm  !  the  rush  of  years 
Beats  down  their  strength,  their  numberless  escapes 
In  ruin  end.     And  now  their  proud  success 
But  plants  new  terrors  on  the  victor's  brow  : 
Wliat  pain  to  quit  the  world,  just  made  their  own, 
Their  nest  so  deeply  downed,  and  built  so  high  ! 
Too  low  they  build,  who  build  beneath  the  stars. 

With  such  a  throng  of  poetical  imagery,  bursts  of 
sentiment,  and  rays  of  fancy,  does  the  poet-divine 
clothe  the  trite  and  simple  truths,  that  all  is  vanity, 
and  that  man  is  born  to  die ! 

These  thoughts,  0  Night  !  are  thine ; 
From  thee  they  came  like  lovers'  secret  sighs. 
While  others  slept.     So  Cynthia,  poets  feign. 
In  shadows  veiled,  soft,  sliding  from  her  sphere. 
Her  shepherd  cheered  ;  of  her  enamoured  less 
Than  1  of  thee.     And  art  thou  still  unsung. 
Beneath  whose  brow,  and  by  whose  aid,  I  sing  ! 
Immortal  silence!  where  shall  I  begin? 
^\'here  end  ?  or  how  steal  music  from  the  spheres 
To  soothe  their  goddess  { 

0  majestic  Night  ! 
Nature's  great  ancestor  !  Day's  elder  born  ! 
And  fated  to  survive  the  transient  sun  '. 
By  mortals  and  immortals  seen  with  awe  ! 
A  starrv  crown  thy  raven  brow  adorns. 
An  azure  zone  thy  waist ;  clouds,  in  heaven's  loom 
Wrouglit  through  varieties  of  sh.ape  and  shade. 
In  anqile  folds  of  drapery  divine. 
Thy  flowing  mantle  form,  and,  heaven  throughout. 
Voluminously  pour  thy  pompous  train  : 
Thy  gloomy  grandeurs — Nature's  most  august. 
Inspiring  aspect  ! — claim  a  grateful  verse  ; 
And,  like  a  sable  curtain  starred  with  gold. 
Drawn  o'er  my  labours  past,  shall  clothe  the  scene. 

This  magnificent  apostrophe  has  scarcely  been 
equalled  in  our  jioetry  since  the  epic  strains  of 
Milton. 

On  Life,  Death,  and  Immorlalily. 

Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep  ! 

He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 

Where  Fortune  smiles;  the  wretched  he  forsakes: 

Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  wo. 

And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

From  short  (as  usual)  and  disturbed  repo>e 
I  wake  :  how  happy  they  who  wake  no  more  ! 
Yet  that  were  vain,  if  dreams  infest  the  grave. 
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I  wake,  eniHrging  from  a  sea  of  dreams 

Tumultuous ;  where  my  wrecked  desponding  thought 

From  wave  to  wave  of  fancied  mitcry 

Ai  -andum  drove,  her  helm  of  reason  lost. 

Thoiigh  now  restored,  'tis  only  change  of  pain 

(A  bitter  change  !),  severer  for  severe  : 

The  day  too  short  for  my  distress  ;  and  night, 

E'en  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain, 

Is  sunshine  to  the  colour  of  my  fate. 

Kight,  sable  goddess  !  fropi  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretclies  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence  how  dead  !  and  darkness  how  profound  ! 
Nor  eye  nor  listening  ear  an  object  finds  ; 
Creation  sleeps.     'Tis  -as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  p,.d  Nature  made  a  pause  ; 
An  awful  pause  !  prophetic  of  her  end. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fulfilled  : 
Fate  !  drop  the  curtain  ;  I  can  lose  no  more. 

Silence  and  Darkness  !  solemn  sisters  !  twins 
From  ancient  Night,  who  nurse  the  tender  thought 
To  reason,  and  on  reason  build  resolve 
(That  column  of  true  majesty  in  nuui), 
Assist  me :  I  will  thank  you  in  the  grave  ; 
The  grave  your  kingdom  :  there  this  frame  shall  fall 
A  victim  sacred  to  your  dreary  shrine. 
But  what  are  ye  I 

Thou,  who  didst  put  to  flight 
Primeval  Silence,  when  the  morning  stars, 
Exulting,  shouted  o*er  the  rising  ball ; 
Oh  Thou  !  whose  word  from  solid  darkness  struck 
That  spark,  the  sun,  strike  wisdom  from  my  soul ; 
My  soul,  which  flies  to  thee,  her  trust,  her  treasui-e, 
As  misers  to  their  gold,  while  others  rest. 

Through  this  opaque  of  nature  and  of  soul. 
This  double  night,  transmit  one  pitying  ray, 
To  lighten  and  to  cheer.     Oh  lead  my  mind 
(A  mind  that  fain  would  wander  from  its  wo), 
Lead  it  through  various  scenes  of  life  and  death, 
And  from  each  scene  the  noblest  truths  inspire. 
Nor  less  inspire  my  conduct  than  my  song  ; 
Teach  my  best  reason,  reason  ;  my  best  will 
Teach  rectitude ;  and  fix  my  firm  resolve 
Wisdom  to  wed,  and  pay  her  long  arrear : 
Nor  let  the  phial  of  thy  vengeance,  poured 
On  this  devoted  head,  be  poured  in  vain.     *     * 

liow  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august. 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man  ! 
How  passing  wonder  He  who  made  him  such  ! 
Who  centered  in  our  make  such  strange  extreujes, 
From  ditferent  natures  marvellously  mixed, 
Connexion  exquisite  of  distant  worlds! 
Distingushed  link  in  being's  endless  chain! 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity  ! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied  and  absorpt ! 
Though  sullied  and  dishonoured,  still  divine  I 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absulute! 
An  heir  of  glory  !  a  frail  child  of  dust : 
Helpless  immortal!  insect  infinite! 
A  worm  !  a  god  !     I  tremble  at  myself, 
And  in  myself  am  lost.     At  home,  a  «trangcr. 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  sui-])rised,  aghast. 
And  wondering  at  her  own.     How  reason  reels  ! 
Oh  wluit  a  miracle  to  man  is  man! 
Triumphantly  distressed  !  what  joy  !  what  dread  ! 
Alternately  transported  and  alarmed  ! 
What  can  preserve  my  life  !  or  what  destroy  ! 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

'Tis  past  conjecture  ;  all  things  rise  in  proof: 
While  o'er  my  limbs  sleep's  soft  dominiun  spread, 
What  though  my  soul  fantastic  measures  trod 
O'er  fairy  fields  ;  or  mourned  along  tiie  gloom 
Of  bilent  woods  ;  or,  down  the  craggy  t^tcep 
Hurled  headlong,  swam  with  jiain  the  mantled  pool; 
Or  scaled  the  clijf ;  or  danced  on  hollow  winds, 


With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain  ? 
Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  devious,  speaks  hernature 
Of  subtler  csstnce  than  tlie  common  clod  :     *     * 
Even  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  innnortal  !    *    * 

Why,  then,  their  loss  deplore  that  are  not  h>6t  I    *    • 
Tliis  is  the  desert,  thi^  the  solitude  : 
How  populous,  how  vital  is  the  grave! 
This  is  creation's  melancholy  vault, 
The  vale  funereal,  the  sad  cypress  gloom  ; 
The  land  of  apparitions,  emjity  shades! 
All,  all  on  cartli,  is  shadow,  all  beyond 
Is  substance  ;  the  reverse  is  folly's  creed  ; 
How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  morel 

This  is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dawn, 
The  twilight  of  our  day,  the  vestibule  ; 
Life's  theatre  as  yet  is  shut,  and  death, 
Strong  death  alone  can  heave  the  massy  bar, 
This  gross  imped'  nent  of  clay  remove, 
.\nd  make  us  eml>  vos  of  existence  free 
From  real  life  ;  but  little  more  remote 
Is  he,  not  yet  a  candidate  for  light, 
The  future  embryo,  slumbering  in  liis  sire. 
Embryos  we  mu&t  be  till  we  burst  the  viifU, 
Yon  ambient  azure  shell,  and  spring  to  life, 
The  life  of  gods,  oh  transport!  and  of  man. 

Yet  man,  fool  man  !  here  buries  all  his  thoughts; 
Inters  celestial  hopes  without  one  sigh. 
Prisoner  of  earth,  and  pent  beneath  the  moon, 
Here  pinions  all  his  wishes  ;  winged  by  heaven 
To  fly  at  infinite  :  and  reach  it  there 
Where  seraphs  gatlier  immortality, 
On  life's  fair  tree,  fast  by  the  throne  of  God. 
What  golden  joys  ambrosial  clustering  glo\f 
In  his  full  beam,  and  ripen  for  the  just, 
Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more! 
Where  time,  and  pain,  and  chance,  and  death  expirel 
And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  threescore  years 
To  push  eternity  from  human  thought, 
And  smother  souls  immortal  in  the  dusci 
A  soul  immortal,  spending  all  her  fires. 
Wasting  her  strength  in  strenuous  idleness, 
Thrown  into  tumult,  raptured  or  alarmed, 
At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indulge. 
Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought. 
To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly. 

[Thoughts  on  Time] 

The  bell  strikes  one.     We  take  no  note  of   ime 

But  from  its  loss :  to  give  it  then  a  tongue 

Is  wise  in  num.     A*!  if  an  angel  spoke, 

I  feel  the  solenm  sound.     If  lieard  aright. 

It  is  the  kncU  of  my  departed  hours. 

Where  are  they?   \Vith  the  years  beyoTid  the  h^od. 

It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch  : 

How  nuich  is  to  be  done?  My  hnpes  and  fears 

Start  up  alarmed,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 

Look  down — on  what  ?  A  fatliomless  abyss. 

A  dread  eternity  !  how  surely  mine! 

And  can  eternity  belong  to  nie. 

Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour] 

O  time !  tlian  gold  more  sacred  ;  nu)re  a  load 
Than  lead  to  fools,  and  fools  reputed  wise. 
What  moment  granted  man  witliout  iiccount ! 
What  years  are  squandered,  wisdom's  dtht  unpaid! 
Our  wealth  in  days  all  due  to  tluit  di-^elnirgc. 
Haste,  haste,  he  lies  in  wait,  he's  at  the  duor , 
Insidious  Deatli ;  should  his  sti'ong  hand  urreat. 
No  composition  sets  tlie  prisoner  free. 
Eteniily's  inexorable  chain 
Fast  binds,  and  vengeance  claims  the  full  arreai 

Youth  is  not  rich  in  time;  it  may  be  poor; 
Part  with  it  as  witli  nu)noy,  sparing  ;  pay 
No  moment,  but  in  purclnwe  of  it**  worth  ; 
And  what  it's  worth,  tt>k  dcutl>-bcds ;  th?y  can  te* 
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Part  with  it  ns  with  life,  reluctant  ;  big 
"With  holy  hope  of  nobler  lime  to  come ; 
Time  higher  aimed,  still  nearer  the  great  mark 
Of  men  aud  angels,  virtue  more  divine. 

On  all  important  time,  through  every  age, 

Tliough  much,  and  warm,  the  wise  have  urged,  the  man 

Is  yet  unborn  who  duly  weighs  an  hour. 

'  I've  lost  a  day  ' — the  prince  who  nobly  cried, 

Had  been  an  emperor  without  his  crown. 

Of  Rome  I  say,  rather,  lord  of  human  race  : 

He  spoke  as  if  deputed  by  mankind. 

So  should  all  speak  ;  so  reason  speaks  in  all : 

From  the  soft  whispers  of  that  God  in  man, 

Why  fly  to  folly,  why  to  frenzy  fly, 

Fur  rescue  from  the  blessings  we  possess  ? 

Time,  the  supreme  ! — Time  is  eternity  ; 

Pregiumt  with  all  that  makes  archangels  smile. 

Who  murders  Time,  he  crushes  in  the  birth 

A  power  ethereal,  only  not  adored. 

Ah  !  how  unjust  to  nature  and  himself 
Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man! 
Like  children  babbling  nonsense  in  their  sports, 
We  censure  Nature  for  a  span  too  short ; 
That  span  too  short  we  tax  ns  tedious  too ; 
Torture  invention,  all  expedients  tire, 
To  lash  the  lingering  moments  into  speed. 
And  whirl  us  (happy  riddance)  from  ourselves. 

Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  wings, 
And  seems  to  creep,  decrepit  with  his  age. 
Behold  him  when  passed  by  ;  what  tlien  is  seen 
But  his  broad  pinions  swifter  than  the  winds? 
And  all  mankind,  in  contradiction  strong, 
Bueful,  aghast,  cry  out  on  liis  career. 

We  waste,  not  use  our  time  ;  we  breathe,  not  live  ; 
Time  wasted  is  existence;  used,  is  life  : 
And  bare  existence  man,  to  live  ordained, 
Wrings  and  oppresses  with  enormous  weiglit. 
And  why  ?  since  time  was  given  for  use,  not  wiuste, 
Knjoined  to  fly,  with  tempest,  tide,  and  stars, 
To  keep  his  speed,  nor  ever  wait  for  man. 
Time's  use  was  doomed  a  pleasure,  waste  a  pain, 
That  man  might  feel  his  error  if  unseen, 
And,  feeling,  fly  to  labour  for  his  cure  ; 
Not  blundering,  split  on  idleness  fur  ease. 

We  pusb  time  from  us,  and  we  wish  him  back  ; 
Life  we  think  long  and  short  ;  death  seek  and  shun. 
Oh  the  dark  days  of  vanity  !  while 
Here,  how  tasteless!  and  bow  terrible  when  gone  ! 
Gone  ?    they  ne'er  go  ;    when   past,  they  haunt  us 

still : 
The  spirit  walks  of  every  day  deceased, 
And  smiles  an  angel,  or  a  fury  frowns. 
Nor  death  nor  life  delight  us.     If  time  past, 
And  time  possessed,  both  pain  us,  what  can  please  I 
That  which  the  Deity  to  please  ordained, 
Time  used.     The  man  who  consecrates  his  hours 
By  vigorous  effort,  and  an  honest  aim. 
At  once  he  draws  the  sting  of  life  and  death  : 
He  walks  with  nature,  and  her  paths  are  peace. 

'Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours. 

And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven, 

And  how  they  miglit  have  borne  more  welcome  news. 

Their  answers  forn:i  what  men  experience  call  ; 

If  wisdom's  friend  her  best,  if  not,  worst  foe. 

All-sensual  man,  because  untouched,  unseen, 
He  looks  on  time  as  nothing.     Nothing  else 
Is  truly  man's  ;  *tis  fortune's.     Time's  a  god. 
Hast  thou  ne'er  heard  of  Time's  omnipotence  ? 
For,  or  ai^ainst,  what  wonders  can  he  do  ! 
And  will :  to  stand  blank  neuter  he  disdains. 
Not  on  those  terms  was  time  (heaven's  stranger  I)  sent 
'u  his  important  embassy  to  man. 


I^orenzo !  no:  on  the  long  destined  hour, 

From  everlasting  ages  growing  ripe, 

That  memorable  hour  of  wondrous  birth, 

When  the  Dread  Sire,  on  emanation  bent. 

And  big  with  nature,  rising  in  his  might, 

Called  forth  creation  (fur  then  time  was  born) 

By  Godhead  streaming  througli  a  thousand  worlds  ; 

Not  on  those  terms,  from  the  great  days  of  heaven. 

From  old  eternity's  mysterious  orb 

Was  time  cut  off,  and  cast  beneath  the  skies  ; 

Tiio  skies,  which  watch  him  in  his  new  aboile, 

Afcasuring  Ids  motions  by  revolving  spheres, 

That  horologe  machinery  divine. 

Hours,  days,  and  months, and  years,  his  children  jday, 

Like  numerous  wings,  around  him,  as  he  flics  j 

Or  rather,  as  unequal  plumes,  they  shape 

His  ample  pinions,  swift  as  darted  flame, 

To  gain  his  goal,  to  reach  his  ancient  rest, 

And  join  anew  eternity,  his  sire  : 

In  his  immutability  to  nest, 

When  worlds  that  count  his  circles  now,  unhinged, 

(Fate  the  loud  signal  sounding)  headlong  rush 

To  timeless  night  and  chaos,  whence  they  rose. 

But  why  on  time  so  lavish  is  my  song : 
On  this  great  theme  kind  Nature  keeps  a  school 
To  teach  her  sons  herself.     Each  niglit  we  die — 
l-lach  morn  are  born  anew  ;  each  day  a  life  ; 
And  shall  we  kill  each  day?  If  trifling  kills. 
Sure  vice  must  butcher.     0  what  heaps  of  slain 
Cry  out  for  vengeance  on  us  !  time  destroyed 
Is  suicide,  where  more  than  blood  is  spilt. 

Throw  yeai's  away  ? 
Tln-ow  empires,  and  be  blameless:  moments  seize; 
Heaven's  on  their  wing:  a  moment  we  may  wish, 
When  worlds  want  wealth  to  buy.  Bid  day  standstill, 
Bid  him  drive  back  his  car  and  re-inipart 
The  period  past,  re-give  the  given  hour. 
Lorenzo  !  more  than  miracles  wc  want, 
LoreuEo  1  0  for  yesterdayjs  to  come  ! 

[Tlie  Man  whose  Thoughts  are  not  of  this  World.l 

Some  angel  guide  ray  pencil,  while  I  draw, 
What  nothing  less  than  angel  can  exceed, 
A  man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  skies; 
Like  ships  in  seas,  while  in,  above  tlie  world. 

Witli  aspect  mild,  and  elevated  eye. 
Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene. 
Above  the  fogs  of  sense,  and  passion's  storm  ; 
A)l  the  black  cares  and  tumults  of  this  life, 
Like  harmless  thunders,  breaking  at  his  feet, 
Kxcite  his  pity,  not  impair  his  peace. 
Earth's  genuine  sons,  the  sceptred  and  the  slave, 
A  mingled  mob  !  a  wandering  herd  !  he  sees. 
Bewildered  in  the  vale;  in  all  unlike! 
His  full  reverse  in  all !  what  higher  praise  ? 
What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right? 

The  present  all  their  care,  the  future  his. 
When  public  welfare  calls,  or  private  want, 
They  give  to  Fame  ;  his  bounty  he  conceals. 
Their  virtues  varnish  Nature,  his  exalt. 
Mankind's  esteem  they  court,  and  he  his  own. 
Theirs  the  wild  chase  of  false  felicities  ; 
His  the  composed  possession  of  the  true. 
Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  peace, 
All  of  one  colour,  and  an  even  thread  ; 
AV' hile  party-coloured  shreds  of  happiness, 
With  hideous  gaps  between,  patch  up  for  them 
A  madman's  robe  ;  each  puff  of  Fortune  blows 
The  tatters  by,  and  shows  their  nakedness. 

He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs :  where  they 
Behold  a  sun,  he  spies  a  Deity. 
What  makes  them  only  emile,  makes  him  adore. 
Where  they  see  mountains,  he  but  atoms  sees. 
An  empire  in  his  balance  weighs  a  grain. 
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Thej  things  terrestrial  worship  as  divine; 

His  hopes,  iinmortal,  h\mv  them  bv  as  dust 

That  dims  his  sight,  and  shortens  liis  survey, 

Which  longs,  in  intinite,  to  lose  all  bound. 

Titles  and  honours  (if  they  prove  his  fate) 

He  lavs  aside  to  find  his  dignity  ; 

No  dignity  they  find  in  aught  besides. 

They  triumph  in  externals  (which  conceal 

Man's  real  glory),  proud  of  an  eclipse: 

Himself  too  much  he  prized  to  be  proud, 

And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man  as  jnan. 

Tco  dear  he  holds  his  interest  to  neglect 

Another's  welfare,  or  his  right  invade: 

Their  interest,  like  a  lion,  lives  on  prey. 

They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong; 

Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  oii  heaven, 

Nor  stoops  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe. 

Nought  but  what  wounds  his  virtue  wounds  his  peace. 

A  covered  heart  their  character  defends  ; 

A  covered  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise. 

With  nakedness  his  innocence  agrees, 

While  their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  fall. 

Their  no  joys  end  where  his  full  feast  begins  ; 

His  joys  create,  theirs  murder  future  bliss. 

To  triumph  in  existence  his  alone; 

And  his  alone  triumphantly  to  think 

His  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun. 

His  glorious  course  was  yesterday  complete  ; 

Def.'li  then  was  welcome,  yet  life  still  is  sv.eet. 

[Procrasthiatioii.'\ 

Be  wise  to-day  ;  'tis  madness  to  defer : 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead  ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time  ; 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled, 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 
]f  not  so  frequent,  would  not  this  be  strange? 
That  'tis  so  frequent,  this  is  stranger  still. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  beara 
The  palm,  '  That  all  men  are  about  to  live,* 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  born  : 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel,  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise  ; 
.\t  least  their  own  ;  their  future  selves  applaud  ; 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  ! 
Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  is  Folly's  vails; 
That  lodged  in  ''''ate's  to  wisdom  they  consign  ; 
The  tiling  they  *'\n't  but  purpose,  they  postpune. 
*Tis  not  in  folly  not  to  scorn  a  fool, 
And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 
All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man, 
And  that  through  every  stage.    When  young,  indeed, 
In  full  content  we  sometimes  nobly  rest, 
Unanxious  for  ourselves,  and  only  wish. 
As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  wero  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool  ; 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan  ; 
At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay. 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Resolves,  and  re-resolvcs  ;  then  dies  the  same. 

And  why?  because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
.  Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread : 
IJut  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
Soon  close;  where  past  the  shaft  no  trace  is  found. 
As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains. 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel, 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death  : 
K'en  with  the  tender  tear  wiiieh  nature  sheds 
O'er  those  wo  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 


l^Froni  the  Love  of  Fame] 

Not  all  on  books  their  criticism  waste; 
The  genius  of  a  dish  some  justly  taste. 
And  eat  their  way  to  fame  !  with  anxious  thought 
The  salmon  is  refused,  the  tnrbot  bought. 
Impatient  Art  rebukes  the  sun's  delay. 
And  bids  December  yield  tlie  fruits  of  May. 
Their  various  cares  in  one  great  point  combine 
Tlie  business  of  their  lives,  that  is,  to  dine; 
Half  of  their  precious  day  they  give  the  feast, 
And  to  a  kind  digestion  spare  tlie  rest. 
Apicius  here,  the  taster  of  the  to^vn, 
Feeds  twice  a-week,  to  settle  their  renown. 

These  worthies  of  the  palate  guard  with  care 
The  sacred  annals  of  their  bills  of  fare  ; 
In  those  choice  books  tlieir  panegyrics  road, 
And  scorn  the  creatures  that  for  hunger  feed; 
If  man,  by  feeding  well,  commences  great, 
Much  more  the  worm,  to  whom  tliat  man  is  meat. 

Belus  with  solid  glory  will  be  crowned  ; 
He  buys  no  phantom,  no  vain  cnsjitv  sound, 
Hut  builds  himself  a  name;  and  to  lie  great, 
Sinks  in  a  quarry  an  immense  estate  ; 
In  cost  and  grandeur  Chandos  he'll  outdo; 
And,  nurlin:rton,  thy  taste  is  not  so  true; 
The  pile  is  finished,  every  toil  is  jiast. 
And  full  peHVetinn  is  arrived  at  hist; 
When  lo  !  my  lord  to  some  small  corner  run3, 
And  leaves  state-rooms  to  strangers  ainl  to  duns. 

The  man  who  builds,  and  wants  wherewith  to  pa? 
Provides  a  home,  from  which  to  run  away. 
In  Britain  what  is  many  a  lordly  scat, 
But  a  discharge  in  full  for  an  estate  ? 

Some  for  renown  on  scraps  of  leaniing  dote, 
And  think  they  grow  immortal  as  they  quote. 
To  patch-work  learned  quotations  are  allied  ; 
Both  strive  to  make  our  poverty  our  pride. 

Let  high  birth  triumph  !  what  can  be  more  great  ? 

Nothing — but  merit  in  a  low  estate. 

To  Virtue's  humblest  son  let  none  prefer 

Vice,  though  descended  from  the  Conqueror. 

Shall  men,  like  figures,  pass  for  high  or  base, 

Slight  or  important  only  by  their  jdace  ? 

Titles  are  marks  of  honest  men,  and  wise  ; 

The  fool  or  knave  that  wears  a  title,  lies. 

They  that  on  glorious  ancestors  enlarge, 

Produce  their  debt  instead  of  their  discharge. 


[The  Empii-ncss  of  Riches,'] 

Can  gold  calm  passion,  or  make  reason  shine  1 
Can  we  dig  peace  or  wisdom  from  the  mine? 
Wisdom  to  gold  prefer,  for  'tis  much  less 
To  make  our  fortune  than  our  happiness: 
That  happiness  which  great  ones  often  see, 
With  rage  and  wonder,  in  a  low  degree, 
Themselves  unblessed.     The  poor  are  only  poiu 
Hut  what  are  they  who  droop  amid  their  store  \ 
Nothing  is  meaner  than  a  wretcli  of  state. 
The  happy  only  are  the  truly  great. 
Peasants  enjoy  like  appetites  with  kings. 
And  those  best  satisfied  with  cheapest  things. 
Could  both  our  Indies  buy  but  one  new  sense, 
Our  envy  would  be  due  to  large  expense; 
Since  not,  those  pomps  which  to  the  great  belong 
Are  but  poor  arts  to  mark  them  from  the  thrung. 
St'e  how  they  beg  nn  alms  of  Flattrry : 
They  languish!  oh,  support  ihetn  with  a  lie! 
A  decent  rimpctenfe  we  fully  tii.ste  ; 
It  striken  jur  sense,  ind  gives  a  constant  fea-'t ; 
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More  wc  perceive  by  dint  of  thought  alone  ; 
Tlie  rich  must  labour  to  possess  tlieir  uwii, 
To  feel  their  gre:it  abundance,  and  request 
Their  humble  friends  to  help  them  to  be  blest ; 
To  see  their  treasure,  hear  their  glory  told, 
And  aid  the  wretched  impotence  of  gold. 

Uut  some,  gi-eat  souls  !  and  touched  with  warmth 
divine. 
Give  gold  a  price,  and  teach  its  beams  to  shine  ; 
All  hoarded  treasures  they  repute  a  load, 
Nor  think  their  wealth  their  own,  till  well  bestowed. 
Grand  reservoirs  of  public  happiness, 
Through  secret  streams  diffusively  they  bless, 
And,  while  their  bounties  glide,  concealed  from  viiw, 
Uelieve  our  wants,  and  spare  our  blushes  too. 


JAMES  THOMSON. 

Tile  ])ublication  of  the  Seaso7is  was  an  important 
era  in  the  liistcry  of  English  poetry.  So  true  and 
beautiful  are  the  descriptions  in  the  poem,  and  so 
entirely  do  they  harmonise  with  those  fresh  feelings 
and  glowing  impulses  which  all  would  wish  to 
cherish,  tliat  a  love  of  nature  seems  to  be  synony- 
mous with  a  love  of  Thomson.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  person  of  education  in  this  country,  imbued 


James  Thomson. 

with  an  admiration  of  rural  or  woodland  scenery, 
not  entertaining  a  strong  affection  and  regard  for 
that  deliglitful  poet,  who  has  painted  tlifir  cliarnis 
with  60  mnch  fidelity  and  enthusiasm.  The  same 
features  of  blandness  and  benevolence,  of  simplicity 
of  design  and  bt-iuty  of  form  and  colour,  which  we 
recognrse  as  distinguishing  traits  of  the  natural 
landscape,  are  seen  in  the  pages  of  Thomson,  con- 
veyed by  his  artless  mind  as  faithfully  as  the 
lights  and  shades  on  the  face  of  creation.  No  criti- 
cism or  change  of  style  has,  therefore,  affected  his 
popularity.  We  may  smile  at  sometimes  meeting 
with  a  heavy  monotonous  period,  a  false  ornament, 
or  tumid  expression,  the  result  of  an  indolent  mind 
working  itself  up  to  a  great  effort,  and  we  may  wish 
the  subjects  of  his  description  were  sometimes  more 
teicct  and  dignified;  but  this  drawback  does  not 
affect  our  permanent  regard  or  general  feeling;  our 
first  love  remains  unaltered;  .and  Tliomson  is  still 
the  poet  with  whom  some  of  our  best  and  purest 
issociations  are  iadissolubly  joined.     In  the  S^owih.* 


we  have  a  jioetical  subject  poetically  treated — filled 
to  overflowing  with  the  richest  materials  of  jiictry, 
and  the  emanations  of  benevolence.  In  the  Cattle 
of  Imltilcnre  we  have  the  concentration  or  essence 
of  those  materials  applied  to  a  subject  less  poetical, 
hut  still  affording  room  for  luxuriant  fancy,  the 
most  exquisite  art,  and  still  greater  melody  of 
numbers. 

Jamks  Thomson  was  born  at  Kdnam.  near  Kelso, 
county  of  Roxburgh,  on  the  1  Itli  of  September,  1700. 
His  fither,  wlio  was  then  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Eilnam,  removed  a  few  years  afterwards  to  that  of 
Southdean  in  the  same  county,  a  primitive  and 
retired  district  siruated  among  tlie  lower  slopes  of 
the  Cheviots.  Here  the  young  poet  spent  his  lioyish 
years.  The  gift  of  poesy  came  early,  and  some 
lines  written  by  liim  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  show 
how  soon  his  manner  was  formed : — 

Now  I  surveyed  my  native  faculties. 
And  traced  my  actions  to  their  teeming  source: 
Now  I  explored  the  universal  frame. 
Gazed  nature  through,  and  with  interior  light 
Conversed  with  angels  and  unbodied  saints 
That  tread  the  courts  of  the  Kternal  King! 
Gladly  1  would  declare  in  lofty  strains 
The  power  of  Godhead  to  the  sons  of  men, 
But  thought  is  lost  in  its  immensity: 
Imagination  wastes  its  strength  in  vain, 
And  fancy  tires  and  turns  within  itself, 
Struck  with  the  amazing  depths  of  Deity ! 
Ah!  my  Lord  God!  in  vain  a  tender  youth. 
Unskilled  in  arts  of  deep  philosophy. 
Attempts  to  search  the  bulky  mass  of  matter, 
To  trace  the  rules  of  motion,  and  pursue 
The  phantom  Time,  too  subtle  for  his  grasp  : 
Yet  may  I  from  thy  most  afparent  works 
Form  some  idea  of  their  wondrous  Author.^ 

In  his  eighteenth  year,  Thomson  was  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh college.  His"  fatlier  died,  and  the  poet  pro- 
ceeded to  London  to  push  his  fortune.  His  ciillege 
friend  Mallet  procured  him  the  situation  of  tutor  to 
the  son  of  Lord  Binning,  and  being  sliown  some  of 
liis  descriptions  of  Winter,'  advised  him  to  connect 
them  into  one  regular  poem.  This  was  done,  and 
'  Winter'  was  published  in  March  1726,  the  poet 
having  received  only  three  guineas  for  the  copy- 
right. A  second  and  a  third  edition  apiieared  the 
same  year.  •Summer' appeared  in  1727.  lnl72Slie 
issued  proposals  for  publisliing,  by  subscription,  the 
•Four  Seasons;'  the  number  of  subscribers,  at  a 
guinea  each  copy,  was  387  ;  but  many  took  more 
than  one,  and  Pope  (to  whom  Thomson  h.td  been 
introduced  by  Mallet)  took  three  copies.  '  The 
tragedy  of  Sophonisba  was  next  iiroduce.l ;  and  in 
17:il  tile  poet  aci'ompanied  the  son  of  Sir  Cliarles 
Talbot,  afterwards  lord  chancellor,  in  the  capacity 
of  tutor  or  travelling  companion,  to  the  continent. 
They  visited  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  with  what  pleasure  Thomson 
must  have  passed  or  sojourned  among  scenes  which 
he  had  often  viewed  in  imagination.  I'n  November 
of  the  same  year  the  poet  was  at  Home,  and  no 
doubt  indulged  the  wish  expressed  in  one  of  his 
letters,  '  to  see  the  fields  where  VirgU  gatliered  his 
immortal  honey,  and  tread  the  same  ground  where 
men  have  thought  and  acted  so  greatly.'  C  )n  liis  re-, 
turn  next  year  he  published  his  |)oem  of  LiIkiIii.  and 
obt.ained  the  sinecure  situation  of  Secretary  of  Briefs 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  wliiidi  he  held  till  the 
death  of  Lord  Talbot,  the  chancellor.     The  sueceed- 

'  This  curious  fragment  was  first  published  in  1841,  in  a  Itfo 
of  Thomson  by  .Mr  Allan  Cunningliam,  prefixed  to  an  Uliia- 
trtitoil  edition  of  tlie  '  Seasons." 
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ing  ,-h!incellor  bestowed  the  situation  on  anotlier, 
Thomson  not  having,  it  is  said,  from  characteristic 
indolence,  solicited  a  continuance  of  the  oflice.  He 
again  tried  the  stage,  and  produced  Agamemnon, 
which  was  coldly  received.  Edward  and  Elconora 
followe-l,  and  the  poet's  circumstances  were  briglit- 
ened  \y  a  pension  of  L.  100  a-year,  which  he  ob- 
tained through  Lyttelton  from  tiie  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  further  received  the  appointment  of  Surveyor 
GenenU  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  the  duties  of  which 
he  was  allowed  to  perform  by  deputy,  and  which 
brought  him  L.300  jier  annum.  He  was  now  in 
comparative  opulence,  and  his  residence  at  Kew- 
lane,  near  Kichmond,  was  tlie  scene  of  social  enjoy- 
ment and  lettered  ease.  Retirement  and  nature 
became,  he  said,  more  and  more  his  passion  every 
day.  '  I  have  eidarged  my  rural  domain,'  he 
writes  to  a  friend:  'the  two  fields  next  to  me,  from 
tlie  first  of  which  I  have  walled — no,  no — puJcd  in, 
about  as  much  as  rny  garden  consisted  of  before,  so 
that  the  walk  runs  round  the  hedge,  where  you 
may  figure  me  walking  any  time  of  the  day,  and 
sometimes  at  night.'     His  house  appears  to  have 


^;-3 

Thomson's  Cottage. 

been  elegantly  furnished :  the  sale  catalogue  of  his 
effects,  which  ennmeratcs  the  contents  of  every 
room,  prepared  after  his  death,  fdls  eight  jiagcs  of 
print,  and  his  cellar  was  stocked  with  wines  and 
Scotch  ale.  In  this  snug  sidmrban  retreat  Thomson 
now  apiilicd  himself  to  finish  the  '  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence.' on  whicli  he  had  been  long  engaged,  and  a 
tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Coriolanus.  The  imein 
■  was  publislied  ni  May  174S.  In  August  following, 
he  took  a  boat  at  llannnersniith  to  convey  him  to 
Kcw,  after  having  walked  from  Ix)ndon.  He  caught 
cold,  was  tlirown  into  a  fever,  and,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, died  ('27th  of  August  1748).  No  poet  was  ever 
more  deeply  lamcntcii  or  more  sincerely  mourned. 

Though   born   a   poet,   Thomson    seems   to    have 
advanced  but   slowly,  and  by  reiterated  efforts,  to 


refinement  of  taste.  The  natural  fervour  tf  the 
man  overpowered  the  rules  of  the  scliolar.  The 
first  edition  of  the  '  Seasons'  dilTers  materially  fiom 
the  second,  and  the  second  still  more  from  the  third. 
Every  alteration  was  an  improvement  in  delicacv  of 
thought  and  language,  of  which  we  may  mention 
one  instance.  In  the  scene  betwixt  liamon  and 
Musidora — '  the  solemnly-ridiculous  bathing,'  as 
Campbell  has  justly  termed  it — the  poet  had  origi- 
nally introduced  three  damsels  1  Of  propriety  of 
language  consequent  on  these  corrections,  we  may 
cite  an  example  in  a  line  from  the  episode  of  La- 
vinia — 

And  as  he  viewed  her  ardent  o'er  and  o'er, 

stood  originally 

And  as  he  nin  her  ardent  o'er  and  o'er. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  picturesque  similes  in 
the  M'ork  was  supplied  by  Pope,  to  whom  Thomson 
had  given  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  edition  of  17.36. 
The  quotation  will  not  be  out  of  place  here,  as  it  is 
honourable  to  the  friendship  of  the  brother  poets, 
and  tends  to  show  the  importance  of  careful  revision, 
without  which  no  excellence  can  be  attained  in 
literature  or  the  tirts.  How  deeply  must  it  he  re- 
gretted that  Pope  did  not  oftener  write  in  blank 
verse  !  In  autunni,  describing  Lavinia,  the  lines  c' 
Thomson  were — 

Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  Beauty's  self, 

Recluse  among  tlie  woods  ;  if  city  dames 

Will  deign  their  faith  ;  and  thus  she  went,  compelled 

By  strong  necessity,  with  as  serene 

And  pleased  a  look  as  Patience  e'er  put  on, 

To  glean  Palemon's  fields. 

Pope  drew  his  pen  through  this  description,  and 
supplied  the  following  lines,  which  Tliomson  must 
have  been  too  much  gratified  with  !iot  to  adopt 
with  pride  and  pleasure — and  so  tliey  stand  in  all 
the  subsequent  editions: — 

Thoughtless  of  bi.tuty,  she  was  Rcaut/'s  self. 
Recluse  among  the  close-embowering  woods. 
As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  .Apennine, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills 
A  myrtle  rises,  fur  from  human  eyes, 
And  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o'er  the  wild  ; 
So  flourished  blooming,  and  unseen  by  all. 
The  sweet  I.avima  ;  till  at  length  compelled 
By  strong  Nccess.ty's  supreme  command. 
With  smiling  patience  in  her  look.s,  she  went 
To  glean  Palemon's  fields.* 

That  the  genius  of  Thomson  was  purifying  and 
working  off  its  alloys  up  to  the  termination  of  his 
existence,  nniy  he  seen  from  the  su|  eriority  in  style 
and  diction  of  the  'Castle  of  Indolence.'  •Between 
the  period  of  his  composing  the  Seasons  and  the 
Castle  of  Indolence.'  says  Mr  Campbell,  'he  wrote 
several  works  which  seem  Inirdly  to  accord  with  the 
improvcua-nt  ami  maturity  of  his  taste  exhibited  in 
the  latter  production.  To  the  Castle  of  Indolence 
he  brought  not  only  the  full  n:iture,  hut  the  perfect 
art  of  a  poet.  The  materials  of  that  cX(piisite  poem 
are  derived  origiuallv  fiom  T:isso  ;  but  he  was  more 
iunnediatelv  indebted  for  them  to  the  Faery  tju-vn: 
and  in  meeting  with  the  paternal  spirit  of  SlH■l.^e^, 
he  seems  as  if  he  were  admitteil  more  intnnately 
to  the  home  of  inspiration.'      If  the  critic  had  gono 

*  Tlio  interleaved  copy  wllh  Popo'ii  and  Tliomson's  alter*. 
tioiiH  in  In  tlic  lio»»c».sion  of  llu-  llcv.  J.  Mltforil.  Rit  Ihaf 
Runlli-niiinn  wliliim  of  (irnvV  works  vol.  ii.  p.  H.  «luTC  otlipt 
Instance  aro  given.  All  I'oiw's  corroctlona  were  adopted  by 
Thonuwn. 
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over  the  alterations  in  the  'Seasons,'  whieh  Thomson 
hrtd  been  more  or  less  engafjed  upon  for  a!)out  six- 
teen years,  he  would  have  seen  the  gradual  inijirove- 
mcnt  of  his  taste,  as  well  as  imagination.  Ho  far  as 
tlie  art  of  tlie  poet  is  concerned,  the  last  corrected 
edition  is  a  new  work.  Tlie  power  of  Tliomson, 
however,  lay  not  in  his  art,  but  in  the  exuberance  of 
his  genius,  wliich  sometimes  required  to  he  dis- 
ciplined and  controlled.  Tlie  poetic  glow  is  spread 
over  all.  He  never  slackens  in  his  entliusiasm,  nor 
tires  of  pointing  out  the  phenomena  of  nature  which, 
indolent  as  he  was,  he  had  surveyed  under  every 
aspect,  till  he  had  become  familiar  with  all.  Among 
the  mouiitains,  vales,  and  forests,  he  seems  to  realise 
his  own  words — ■ 

Alan  superior  walks 
AiniJ  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise, 
And  looking  lively  gratitude. 

But  he  looks  also,  as  Johnson  has  finely  observed, 
'with  the  eye  which  nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet 
— the  eye  tli.at  distinguishes,  in  everything  presented 
to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on  wliich  imagination 
can  delight  to  be  detained,  and  with  a  mind  that  at 
once  comprehends  tlie  v.ast.  and  attends  to  the 
minute.'  He  looks  also  with  a  heart  that  feels  fur 
all  mankind.  His  sympathies  are  universal.  His 
touching  allusions  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  and 
suffering,  to  the  hapless  state  of  bird  and  beast  in 
winter;  the  description  of  the  peasant  perishing  in 
the  snow,  the  Siberian  exile,  or  the  Arab  pilgrims, 
all  are  marked  wilh  that  humanity  and  true  feeling 
which  shows  that  the  poet's  virtues  '  formed  the 
magic  of  his  song.'  The  genuine  impulses  under 
which  he  wrote  he  has  expressed  in  one  noble  stanza 
of  the  '  Castle  of  Indolence  :'— 

I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny  ; 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace, 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  face; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream,  at  eve  : 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  tiuer  fibres  brace, 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave; 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave. 

'  The  love  of  nature,'  says  Coleridge,  '  seems  to  have 
led  Thomson  to  a  cheerful  religion  ;  and  a  gloomy 
religion  to  have  led  Cowper  to  a  love  of  nature.  The 
one  would  carry  his  fellow-men  along  with  him  into 
nature;  the  other  flies  to  nature  from  his  fellow- 
men.  Ill  chastity  of  diction,  however,  and  the  har- 
mony of  blank  verse,  Cowper  leaves  Thomson  im- 
measurably below  him  ;  yet,  I  still  feel  the  latter  to 
have  l)cen  the  born  poet.'  The  ardour  and  fulness 
of  Thomson's  descriptions  distinguish  them  from 
those  of  Cowper,  who  was  naturally  less  enthusias- 
tic, and  who  was  restricted  by  bis  religious  tenets, 
and  by  his  critical  and  classically  formed  taste.  The 
diction  of  the  Seasons  is  at  times  pure  and  musical ; 
it  is  too  elevated  and  ambitious,  however,  for  ordi- 
n.ary  themes,  and  where  the  poet  descends  to  minute 
description,  or  to  humorous  or  satirical  scenes  (as 
in  the  account  of  the  chase  and  fo.Kliunters'  din- 
ner in  Autumn),  the  etfect  ..^  grotesque  and  absurd. 
Mr  Camiibell  has  h.ippily  said,  that  'as  long  as 
Tliomson  dwells  in  the  pure  contemplation  of  nature, 
and  appeals  to  the  universal  poetry  of  the  human 
breast,  his  redundant  style  conies  to  us  as  something 
veni.al  and  adventitious— it  is  the  flowing  vesture  of 
the  Druid ;  and  perhaps  to  the  general  experience, 
is  rather  imposing  ;  but  when  he  returns  to  the 
familiar  narrations  or  courtesies  of  life,  the  same 
iiction  ceases  to  seem  the  mantle  of  inspiration,  and 


only  strikes  us  by  its  unwieldy  difference  from  the 
common  I'ostume  of  expression.'  Cowjier  avoided 
this  ?/-(/»Njy*/TP/jmf;  between  his  style  and  his  sub- 
jects, ada]itiiigoiie  to  the  other  with  inimitable  ease, 
grace,  and  variety;  yet  only  rising  in  one  or  two 
instances  to  the  higher  flights  fif  Thomson. 

In  184.3,  a  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Mr  Congrpve, 
Inscribed  In  her  Grace  Henrietta^  Ditchess  of  AfarU 
borough,  was  reprinted  for  the  I'ercy  Society  (under 
the  care  of  Mr  Peter  Cunningham)  as  a  genuine 
lliough  unacknowledged  production  of  'I'JMnison, 
first  imblisheii  in  1729.  AVe  have  no  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  this  poem  as  the  work  of  Thomson. 
It  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  his  style — its 
exaggeration,  enthusiasm,  and  the  peculiar  rhythm 
of  his  blank  verse.  The  poet's  praise  of  Congreve 
is  excessive,  and  must  have  been  designed  rather  to 
gratify  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  than  to  record 
Thomson's  own  deliberate  convictions.  .leremy 
Collier  would  have  started  with  amazement  from 
such  a  tribute  as  the  following : — 

What  art  thou,  Death  !  by  mankind  poorly  feared. 

Yet  period  of  their  ills.     On  thy  near  shore 

Trembling  they  stand,  and  see  through  dreaded  mists 

The  eternal  port,  irresolute  to  leave 

This  various  misery,  these  air-fed  dreams 

\\'hicli  men  call  life  and  fame.     Mistaken  minds  ! 

'Tis  reason's  prime  aspiring,  greatl}'  just ; 

'Tis  happiness  supreme,  to  venture  forth 

In  quest  of  nobler  worlds  ;  to  try  the  deeps 

Of  dark  futurity,  witli  heaven  our  guide. 

The  unerring  Hand  that  led  us  safe  through  time. 

That  planted  in  the  soul  this  powerful  Lope, 

This  infinite  ambition  of  new  life, 

And  endless  jo^'s,  still  rising,  ever  new. 

These  Congreve  tastes,  safe  on  the  ethereal  coast, 
.Toined  to  the  numberless  immortal  quire 
Of  spirits  blest.     Uigh-.seated  among  these, 
He  sees  the  public  fathers  of  mankind. 
The  greatly  good,  those  universal  minds. 
Who  drew  the  sword  or  planned  the  holy  scheme. 
For  liberty  ami  right  ;  to  check  the  rage 
Of  blood-stained  tyranny,  and  save  a  world. 
Such,  high-born  Marlbro',  be  thy  sire  divine 
With  wonder  named  ;  fair  freedom's  champion  he, 
Hy  heaven  approved,  a  conqueror  without  guilt  ; 
.\nd  such  on  e.arth  his  friend,  and  joined  on  high 
By  deathless  love,  fiodolphin's  patriot  worth, 
.lust  to  his  country's  fame,  yet  of  her  wealth 
With  honour  frugal ;  above  interest  great. 
Hail  men  iimnortal!  social  virtues  h.ail ! 
First  heirs  of  praise!     But  I,  with  weak  essay. 
Wrong  the  superior  theme;  while  heavenly  choirs. 
In  strains  high  warbled  to  celestial  harps. 
Resound  your  names  ;  and  Congreve's  added  voice 
In  heaven  exalts  what  he  admired  btlow. 
\\'ith  these  he  mixes,  now  no  more  to  swerve 
From  reason's  purest  law  ;  no  more  to  please, 
Borne  by  the  torrent  down  a  sensual  age. 
Pardon,  loved  shade,  that  I  with  friendly  blame, 
Slight  note  thy  error  ;  not  to  wrong  thy  worth, 
I  h-  shade  thy  memory  (far  from  my  soul 
Re  that  base  aim),  but  haply  to  deter, 
From  flattering  the  gross  vulgar,  future  pens 
Powerful  like  thine  in  every  grace,  and  skilled 
To  win  the  listening  soul  with  virtuous  charms. 

The  gentle  and  benevolent  nature  of  Thomson  U 
seen  in  this  slight  shade  of  censure.  He,  too,  flat- 
tered the  '  gross  vulgar,'  but  it  was  with  adulation, 
not  licentiousness. 

We  subjoin  a  few  of  the  detached  pi<'furcs  and 
deseripthins  in  the  'Seasons,'  and  part  of  the 
'  Castle  of  Indolence.' 
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[^Showers  in  Sprinff.] 

Tlie  north-east  spends  his  rage  ;  he  now,  shut  up 

U'ithin  his  iron  cave,  the  effusive  soutli 

\\'anns  tlje  wide  air,  and  o'er  tlie  void  of  heaven 

Breathes  the  big  clouds  with  vernal  showers  distent. 

At  first,  a  dusky  wreath  they  seem  to  rise, 

Scarce  staining  either,  but  by  swift  degrees, 

In  heaps  on  heaps  the  doubled  vapour  sails 

Along  the  loaded  sky,  and,  mingling  deep. 

Sits  on  the  horizon  round,  a  settled  gloom  ; 

Not  such  as  wintry  storms  on  mortals  shed, 

Oppressing  life  ;  but  lovely,  gentle,  kind, 

And  full  of  every  hope,  of  every  joy. 

The  wish  of  nature.     Gradual  sinks  the  breeze 

Into  a  perfect  calm,  that  not  a  breath 

Is  heard  to  quiver  through  the  closing  woods, 

Or  rustling  turn  the  many-twinkling  leaves 

Of  a.spen  tall.     The  uncurling  floods,  diffused 

In  glassy  breadtli,  seem,  through  delusive  lapse. 

Forgetful  of  their  course.     'Tis  silence  all. 

And  pleasing  expectation.     Herds  and  flocks 

Drop  the  dry  sprig,  and,  mute-imploring,  eye 

The  falling  verdure.     Iluslied  in  short  suspense. 

The  plumy  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil. 

To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  off, 

And  wait  the  approaching  sign,  to  strike  at  once 

Into  the  general  choir.     Even  mountains,  vales, 

And  forests,  seem  impatient  to  demand 

The  promised  sweetness.     j\Ian  superior  walks 

Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise, 

And  looking  lively  gratitude.     At  last. 

The  clouds  consign  their  treasures  to  the  fields. 

And,  softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 

Prelusive  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow 

In  large  effusion  o'er  the  freshened  world. 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard 

By  such  as  wander  through  the  forest-walks. 

Beneath  the  uiubrageous  multitude  of  leaves. 

[Birds  Pairing  in  Spring.'] 

To  the  deep  woods 
They  haste  away,  all  as  their  fancy  leads. 
Pleasure,  or  food,  or  secret  safety,  prompts  ; 
That  nature's  great  command  may  be  obeyed: 
Nor  all  the  sweet  sensations  they  perceive 
Indulged  in  vain.     Some  to  the  holly  hedge 
Nestling  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some  ; 
Some  to  the  rude  protcctifui  of  the  thoni 
Commit  their  feeble  offspring;  the  cleft  tree 
Offers  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few, 
Tlieir  food  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their  nests  : 
Otiiers  apart,  far  in  the  gra.ssy  dale 
Or  rougliening  waste  their  humble  texture  weave : 
But  most  in  woodland  solitudes  delight. 
In  unfrequented  glooms  ov  shaggy  banks, 
Steep,  and  divided  by  a  babbling  brook. 
Whose    murmurs   soothe   them   all    the   live-long 

day. 
When  bv  kind  duty  fixed.     Among  the  roots 
Of  hazel  pen<knt  o'er  the  plaintive  stream. 
They  frame  the  first  foundati<ui  of  their  domes, 
Dry  sprigs  of  trees,  in  artful  fabric  laid. 
And  bound  with  cl.ay  together.     Now  'tis  nought 
But  restless  hurry  through  the  busy  air. 
Beat  by  unnumbered  wings.     Tlie  swallow  sweeps 
The  slimy  pool,  to  build  his  hanging  house 
Intent ;  and  often  from  the  careless  back 
Of  herds  and  flocks  a  thousand  tugging  bills 
Steal  hair  and  wool  ;  arid  oft,  when  unobserved. 
Pluck  from  the  barn  a  straw  ;  till  soft  and  warm. 
Clean  and  complete,  their  habitation  grows. 

As  tlius  the  patient  dam  as>iduous  sits, 
N'ot  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  task 
Or  by  sharp  hunger  or  by  smooth  delight. 
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Though   the   whole   loosened   spring  around    her 

blows, 
Her  sympathising  lover  takes  his  8t.and 
High  on  the  opponent  bank,  and  cea-seless  8in"s 
The  tedious  time  away  ;  or  else  supplies 
Her  place  a  moment,  wliile  she  sudden  flits 
To  pick  the  scanty  meal.     The  appointed  time 
With  pious  toil  fulfilled,  the  callow  young, 
Warmed  and  expanded  into  perfect  life, 
Their  brittle  bondage  break,  and  come  to  light ; 
A  helpless  family!  demanding  food 
With  constant  clamour:  0  what  passions  then, 
What  melting  sentiments  of  kindly  care, 
On  the  new  parent  seize!  away  they  fly 
Affectionate,  and,  undesiring,  bear 
The  most  delicious  morsel  to  their  young, 
Which,  equally  distributed,  again 
The  search  begins.     Kven  so  a  gentle  pair. 
By  fortune  sunk,  but  formed  of  generous  mouhl. 
And  charmed  with  cares  beyond  the  vulgar  breoat, 
In  some  lone  cot  amid  the  distant  woods. 
Sustained  alone  by  providential  heaven. 
Oft  as  they,  weejiing,  eye  their  infant  train. 
Check  their  own  appetites,  and  give  them  all. 

Nor  toil  alone  they  scorn;  exalting  love. 
By  the  great  Father  of  the  spring  inspired. 
Gives  instant  courage  to  the  fearful  race. 
And  to  the  simple  art.     With  stealthy  wing. 
Should  some  rude  foot  their  woody  haunts  molest, 
,^niid  the  neighbouring  bush  they  si.  -nt  drop, 
.\nd  whirring  thence,  as  if  alarmed,  diaeive 
The  unfeeling  schoolboy.     Hence  around  the  head 
Of  wandering  swain  the  white-winged  plover  wheels 
Her  sounding  flight,  and  then  directly  on, 
In  long  excursion,  skims  the  level  lawn 
To   tempt   him   from   her   nest.      The   wild-duck 

hence 
O'er  the  rough  moss,  and  o'er  the  trackless  waste 
The  heath-hen  flutters  ;  pious  fraud  !  to  lead 
The  hot-pursuing  spaniel  far  astray. 

[A  Summer  ^fornin'J.'] 

"With  quickened  step 
Bro^vn  night  retires  :  young  day  pours  in  apac*^. 
And  opens  all  the  lawniy  prospect  wide. 
The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain's  misty  top 
Swell  on  the  sight,  and  brighten  with  the  dawn. 
Blue,  through  the  dusk,  the  smoking  currents  shine  ; 
And  from  the  bladed  field  the  fearful  hare 
Limps  awkward  ;  while  along  the  forest  glade 
The  wild-deer  trip,  and  often  turning  gaze 
.\t  early  passenger.     Music  awakes 
The  native  voice  of  undisscmbled  joy  ; 
And  thick  around  the  woodlanil  hymns  arise. 
Roused  by  the  cock,  the  soon-clad  she])herd  leaves 
His  mossy  cottage,  where  with  peace  he  dwells  ; 
And  from  the  crowded  fold,  in  onler,  drives 
His  flock,  to  taste  the  verdure  of  the  morn. 

[Sum7ncr  Ermitu;.'] 

Low  walks  the  sun,  and  broadens  by  degrees, 

Just  o'er  the  verge  of  dny.     The  shifting  clouds 

Assembled  guy,  a  richly  gorgeous  train. 

In  all  their  pomp  attend  his  .setting  thnme. 

Air,  earth,  and  ocean  smile  immense.     .And  now, 

As  if  his  weary  chariot  sought  the  howera 

Of  Amphitrite',  and  her  ten. ling  nynqdis, 

(.So  Grecian  fable  sung)  he  dips  his  orb  ; 

Now  half  immersed  ;  and  now  ii  golden  curve 

Gives  one  bright  ghinco,  then  ti>tal  di.-nppcars.     •     • 

Confessed  from  yonder  slow-extinguished  cloudj. 
All  ether  softening,  sober  evening  lakes 
Her  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air  ; 
A  thousand  shadows  at  her  beck.     First  thin 
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She  sends  on  earth  ;  then  that  of  deeper  dye 
Steals  soft  behind  ;  and  then  a  deeper  still, 
In  circle  following  circle,  gathers  round, 
To  close  the  face  of  things.     A  fresher  gale 
Begins  to  wave  the  wood,  and  stir  the  stream, 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  fields  of  corn  : 
AVhile  the  quail  clamours  for  his  running  mate. 
Wide  o'er  the  thi.^tly  lawn,  as  swells  the  breeze, 
A  whitening  shower  of  vegetable  down 
Amusive  floats.     The  kind  impartial  care 
Of  nature  nought  disdains  :  thoughtful  to  feed 
Her  lowest  sons,  and  clothe  the  coming  year. 
From  field  to  field  the  feathered  seeds  she  wings-. 

His  folded  flock  secure,  the  shci)herd  home 
Hies  merry-hearted  ;  and  by  turns  relieves 
The  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  pail ; 
The  beauty  whora  perhaps  his  witless  heart — 
Unknowing  what  the  joy-mixed  anguish  means — 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 
Onward  they  pass  o'er  many  a  panting  height, 
And  valley  sunk,  and  unfrequented  ;  where 
At  fall  of  eve  the  fairy  people  throng, 
Jn  various  game  and  revelry,  to  pass 
The  summer  night,  as  village  stories  tell. 
But  far  about  they  wander  from  the  grave 
Of  him  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urged 
Against  his  o^^'n  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 
Of  impious  violence.     The  lonely  tower 
h  also  shunned  ;  whose  mournful  chambers  hold — 
So  night-struck  fancy  dreams — the  yelling  ghost. 

Among  the  crooked  lanes,  on  every  hedge, 
The  glomvorm  lights  his  gem  ;  and  through  the  dari 
A  moving  radiance  twinkles.     Evening  yields 
The  world  to  night ;  not  in  her  winter  robe 
Of  massy  Stygian  woof,  but  loose  arrayed 
In  mantle  dun.     A  faint  erroneous  ray. 
Glanced  from  the  impeifect  surfaces  of  things, 
Flings  half  an  image  on  the  straining  eye  ; 
While  wavering  woods,  and  villages,  and  streams, 
And  rocks,  and  mountain-tops,  that  long  retained 
The  ascending  gleam,  are  all  one  swimming  scene, 
Uncertain  if  beheld.     Sudden  to  heaven 
Thence  weary  vision  turns  ;  where,  leading  soft 
The  silent  hours  of  love,  with  purest  ray 
Sweet  Venus  shines  ;  and  from  her  genial  rise, 
When  daylight  sickens  till  it  springs  afresh, 
Unrivalled  reigns,  the  fairest  lamp  of  night. 

[^Autumn  Evening  Scene] 

But  see  the  fading  many-coloured  woods, 
Shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  country  round 
Imbrown  ;  a  crowded  umbrage  dusk  and  dun. 
Of  every  hue,  from  wan  declining  green 
To  sooty  dark.     These  now  the  lonesome  muse. 
Low  whispei'ing,  lead  into  their  leaf-strown  walk-<. 
And  give  the  season  in  its  latest  view. 

Meantime,  light  shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 
Fleeces  unbounded  ether  :  whose  least  wave 
Stands  tremulous,  uncertain  where  to  turn 
The  gentle  curreni :  while  illumined  wide, 
The  dewy-skirted  clouds  imbibe  the  sun. 
And  through  their  lucid  veil  his  softened  force 
Shed  o'er  the  peaceful  world.     Then  is  the  time, 
For  those  whom  virtue  and  whom  nature  charm. 
To  steal  themselves  from  the  degenerate  crowd. 
And  soar  above  this  little  scene  of  things : 
To  tread  low-thoughted  vice  beneath  their  feet; 
To  soothe  the  throbbing  passions  into  peace; 
And  rt'oo  lone  Quiet  in  her  silent  walks. 

Tims  solitary,  and  in  pensive  guise, 
Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  russet  mead. 
And  through  the  saddened  grove,  where  scarce  is 

jieard 
One  dying  strain,  to  cheer  the  woodraan*a  toil. 


Haply  some  widowed  songster  pours  his  plaint, 
Far,  in  faint  warblings,  through  the  tawny  copse; 
While  congregated  thrushes,  linnets,  larks, 
And  each  wild  throat,  whose  artless  strains  so  late 
Swelled  all  the  music  of  the  swarming  shades, 
Rcddied  of  their  tuneful  souls,  now  slnvering  sit 
On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  despondent  flock  : 
With  not  a  brightness  waving  o'er  tlieir  plumes. 
And  nought  save  chattering  discord  in  their  note. 
0  let  not,  aimed  from  some  inhuman  eye, 
The  gun  the  music  of  the  coming  year 
Destroy  ;  and  harmless,  unsuspecting  harm, 
Lay  the  weak  tribes  a  miserable  prey 
In  mingled  murder,  fluttering  on  the  ground  ! 

The  pale  descending  year,  yet  jdeasing  still, 
A  gentler  mood  inspires  ;  for  now  the  leaf 
Incessant  rustles  from  the  mournful  grove; 
Oft  startling  such  as  studious  walk  below, 
And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air. 
But  should  a  quicker  breeze  amid  tlie  boughs 
Sob,  o'er  the  sky  the  leafy  deluge  streams  ; 
Till  choked,  and  matted  with  the  dreary  shower. 
The  forest  walks,  at  every  rising  gale. 
Roll  wide  the  withered  waste,  and  whistle  bleak. 
Fled  is  the  blasted  verdure  of  the  fiidds  ; 
And,  shrunk  into  their  beds,  the  flowery  race 
Their  sunny  robes  resign.     E'en  what  remained 
Of  stronger  fruits  falls  from  the  luiked  tree  ; 
And  woods,  fields,  gardens,  orchards  all  around. 
The  desolated  prospect  thrills  the  soul.     *         * 

The  western  sun  withdraws  the  shortened  day. 
And  humid  evening,  gliding  o'er  the  sky. 
In  her  chill  progress,  to  the  ground  condensed 
The  vapour  throws.     Where  creeping  waters  ooze, 
\\'here  marshes  stagnate,  and  where  rivers  wind, 
Cluster  the  rolling  fogs,  and  swim  along 
The  dusky-mantled  lawn.     Meanwhile  the  moon, 
Full-orbed,    and   breaking  through    the   scattered 

clouds. 
Shows  her  broad  visage  in  the  crimsoned  east. 
Turned  to  the  sun  direct  her  spotted  disk, 
\\  here  mountains  rise,  umbrageous  dales  descend, 
And  caverns  deep  as  optic  tube  descries, 
A  smaller  earth,  gives  us  his  blaze  again. 
Void  of  its  flame,  and  sheds  a  softer  day. 
Now  through   the   passing   clouds   .she   seems   to 

stoop, 
Now  up  the  pure  cenilean  rides  sublime. 
Wide  the  pale  deluge  floats,  and  streaming  mild 
O'er  the  skied  mountain  to  the  shadowy  vale, 
While  rocks  and  floods  reflect  the  quivering  gleam  ; 
The  whole  air  whitens  with  a  boundless  tide 
Of  silver  radi.ance  trembling  round  the  world.     *     * 

The  lengthened  night  elapsed,  the  morning  shines 
Serene,  in  all  her  dewy  beauty  bright, 
Unfolding  fair  the  last  autumnal  day. 
And  now  the  mounting  sun  dispels  the  fog; 
The  rigid  hoar-frost  melts  before  his  beam; 
And  hung  on  every  spray,  on  every  blade 
Of  grass,  the  myriad  dew-drops  twinkle  round. 

[Episode  of  Lavinia.'] 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends  ; 
And  Fortune  smiled,  deceitful,  on  her  birth ; 
For,  in  her  helpless  years  deprived  of  all, 
Of  every  stay,  save  innocence  and  heaven, 
She,  with  her  widowed  mother,  feeble,  old, 
And  poor,  lived  in  a  cottage,  far  retired 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale  ; 
By  solitude  and  deep  surrounding  shades. 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  concealed. 
Together  thus  they  shunned  the  cruel  scorn 
Which  virtue,  sunk  to  poverty,  would  meet 
From  giddy  passion  and  low-minded  pride: 
Almost  on  Nature's  common  bounty  fed  J 
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Like  the  gay  birds  that  sung  them  to  repose, 

Content,  and  careless  of  to-niorrow'.s  fare. 

Her  form  was  fresher  than  the  morning  rose 

When  the  dew  wets  its  leaves  ;  unstained  and  pure, 

As  is  the  lily,  or  the  mountain  snow. 

The  modest  virtues  mingled  in  her  eyes, 

Still  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 

Their  humid  beams  into  the  blooming  Howers : 

Or  when  the  mournful  tale  her  mother  told, 

Of  what  her  faithless  fortune  promised  once. 

Thrilled  in  her  thought,  they,  like  the  dewy  star 

Of  evening,  shone  in  tears.     A  native  grace 

Sat  fair-proportioned  on  her  polished  limbs, 

Veiled  in  a  simple  robe,  their  best  attire. 

Beyond  the  pomp  of  dress  ;  for  loveliness 

Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament. 

But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most. 

Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  beauty's  self, 

Recluse  amid  the  close-embowering  woods. 

As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 

A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye. 

And  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o'er  the  wild  ; 

So  flourished  blooming,  and  unseen  by  all. 

The  sweet  Lavinia ;  till,  at  length,  compelled 

By  strong  Necessity's  supreme  command, 

With  smiling  patience  in  her  looks,  she  went 

To  glean  Palemon's  fields.     The  ])ride  of  swains 

Palemtn  was,  the  generous,  and  the  rich; 

Who  led  the  rural  life  in  all  its  joy 

And  elegance,  such  as  Arcadian  song 

Transmir  i  from  ancient  uncorrupted  times; 

When  tyrant  custom  had  not  sliaeklcd  man, 

But  free  to  follow  nature  was  the  mode. 

He  then,  his  fancy  with  autumnal  scenes 

Amusing,  chanced  beside  his  reaper-train 

To  walk,  when  poor  Lavinia  drew  his  eye ; 

Unconscious  of  her  power,  and  turning  quick 

With  unatTccted  blushes  from  his  gaze: 

He  saw  her  charming,  but  he  saw  not  half 

The  channs  her  downcast  modesty  concealed. 

That  very  moment  love  and  chaste  desire 

Sprung  in  his  bosom,  to  himself  unknowni ; 

For  still  the  world  prevailed,  and  its  dread  laugh, 

Which  scarce  the  firm  philosopher  can  scorn. 

Should  his  heart  own  a  gleaner  in  the  field; 

And  thus  in  secret  to  his  soul  he  sighed : 

*  What  pity  !  that  so  delicate  a  form, 
By  beauty  kindled,  where  enlivening  sense 
And  more  than  vulgar  goodness  seem  to  dwell, 
Should  be  devoted  to  the  rude  embrace 
Of  some  indecent  clown  !     f:"he  looks,  methinks, 
Of  old  Acasto's  line  ;  and  to  my  mind 
Recalls  that  patron  of  my  happy  life. 
From  whom  my  liberal  fortune  took  its  rise; 
Now  to  tlie  dust  gone  down  ;  his  houses,  lands, 
And  once  fair-spreading  family,  dissolved. 
'Tis  said  that  in  some  lone  obs'.'ure  retreat. 
Urged  by  remembrance  sad,  and  decent  pride, 
Far  from  those  scenes  which  knew  their  better  days. 
His  aged  widow  and  his  daughter  live, 
Whom  yet  my  fruitless  search  could  never  find. 
Romantic  wish  !  would  this  the  daughter  were  !' 
When,  strict  inquiring,  from  herself  lie  found 
She  was  the  same,  the  daughter  of  his  friend, 
Of  bountiful  Acasto,  who  can  speak 
The  mingled  passions  that  surprised  his  heart, 
And  through  his  nerves  in  shivering  transport  ran  ? 
Then  blazed  his  smothered  llame,  avowed,  and  bold  ; 
And  as  he  viewed  her,  ardent,  o'er  and  o'er, 
Love,  gratitude,  and  pity,  wept  at  once. 
Confused  and  frightened  at  his  sudden  tears, 
Her  rising  beauties  flushed  a  higher  bloom, 
As  thus  Palemon,  passionate  and  just, 
Poured  out  the  pious  rapture  of  his  soul. 
'  And  art  thou,  then,  Acasto's  dear  remains  * 


She,  whom  my  restless  gratitude  has  sought. 

So  long  ill  vain  ?     Oh  heavens  !  the  very  "same, 

The  softened  image  of  my  noble  friend 

Alive  his  every  look,  his  cveiy  feature, 

More  elegantly  touched.     Sweeter  than  Spring! 

Thou  sole  surviving  blossom  from  the  root 

That  nourished  up  my  fortune!     Say,  ah  where 

In  what  sequestered  desert  hast  thou  drawn 

The  kindest  aspect  of  delighted  Heaven? 

Into  such  beauty  spread,  and  blown  so  fair; 

Though  poverty's  cold  wind,  and  crushing  rain, 

Beat  keen  and  heavy  on  thy  tender  years  ? 

Oh  let  me  now  into  a  richer  soil 

Transplant  thee  safe  !  where  vernal  suns  and  showera 

Difluse  their  warmest,  largest  influence  ; 

And  of  my  garden  be  the  pride  and  joy! 

HI  it  befits  thee,  oh,  it  ill  befits 

Acasto's  daughter,  his  whose  open  stores, 

Though  vast,  were  little  to  his  ample  heart, 

The  father  of  a  country,  thus  to  pick 

The  very  refuse  of  those  harvest-fields, 

Which  from  his  bounteous  friendship  I  enjoy. 

Then  throw  that  shameful  pittance  from  thy  hand, 

But  ill  applied  to  such  a  rugged  task  ; 

The  fields,  the  master,  all,  my  fair,  are  thine; 

If  to  the  various  blessings  which  thy  house 

Has  on  me  lavished,  thou  wilt  add  that  bliss, 

That  dearest  bliss,  the  power  of  blessing  thee  !' 

Here  ceased  the  youth  :  yet  still  his  speaking  eye 
Expressed  the  sacred  triumph  of  his  soul. 
With  conscious  virtue,  gratitude,  and  love. 
Above  the  vulgar  joy  divinely  raised. 
Nor  wanted  he  reply.     Won  by  the  charm 
Of  goodness  irresistible,  and  all 
In  sweet  disorder  lost,  she  blushed  consent. 
The  news  immediate  to  her  mother  brought, 
While,  pierced  with  anxious  thought,  she  pined  away 
The  lonely  moments  for  Lavinia's  fiite ; 
Amazed,  and  scarce  believing  what  she  heal  1, 
Joy  seized  her  withered  veins,  and  one  bright  glcain 
Of  setting  life  shone  on  her  evening  hours: 
Not  less  enraptured  than  the  happy  pair; 
Who  flourished  long  in  tender  bliss,  and  reared 
A  numerous  oflspring,  lovely  like  themselves, 
And  good,  the  grace  of  all  the  country  round. 

[A   Winter  Landscape.^ 

Through  the  hushed  air  the  whitening  shower  deacenas, 

At  first  tliin-wavcring,  till  at  last  the  flakes 

Fall  broad  and  wide,  and  fast,  dimming  the  day 

With  a  continual  flow.     The  cherished  fields 

Put  on  their  winter  robe  of  jiurcst  white: 

'Tis  brightness  all,  save  where  the  new  snow  melts 

Along  the  mazy  current.     Low  the  woods 

Bow  their  hoar  head  ;  and  ere  the  languid  sun 

Faint  from  the  west,  emits  his  evening  ray  J 

Earth's  universal  face,  deep  hid,  and  chill. 

Is  one  wide  dazzling  waste,  that  buries  wide 

The  works  of  man.     Drooping,  the  labourcr-ox 

Stands  covered  o'er  with  snow,  and  then  demands 

The  fruit  of  all  his  toil.     The  fowls  of  heaven. 

Tamed  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 

The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 

Which  Providence  assigns  them.     One  alone, 

The  red-breast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods, 

Wisely  regardful  of  the  embroiling  sky, 

In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets,  leaves 

His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 

His  annual  visit.     Half-afraid,  he  first 

Against  the  window  beats  ;  then,  bri;<k,  alights 

On  the  warm  hearth  ;  then  hopping  o'er  the  floor, 

Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance. 

And  pecks,  and  starts,  and'  wonders  where  he  is: 

Till  more  familiar  grown,  the  table  crumbs 

Attract  his  slender  feot.    The  foodless  wildB 
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Pour  forth  tlu*ir  brown  inhabitants.     The  hare, 
Thou^'h  timorous  of  licart,  and  hard  beset 
By  death  in  various  ibrnis,  dark  .snares  and  dogs, 
And  more  unpitving  men,  the  garden  seeks. 
Urged  on  by  fearless  want.     The  bleating  kine 
Kye  the  bleak  heaven,  and  next,  the  glistening  earth, 
With  looks  of  dumb  despair  ;  then,  sad  dispersed, 
Dig  for  the  withered  herb  through  heaps  of  snow.  *  * 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul  and  fierce 
All  winter  drives  along  the  darkened  air. 
In  his  own  loose  revolving  fields  the  swain 
Disastered  stands  ;  sees  other  hills  ascend. 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow,  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prosj)ect,  shag  the  trackless  plain  ; 
Nor  finds  the  river  cor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild  ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray, 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps. 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home  ;  the  thoughts  of 

home 
Rush  on  his  iier^'es,  and  call  their  vigour  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt.     How  sinks  his  soul  ! 
What  black  despair,  what  horror,  fills  Ins  heart  ! 
When  for  the  dusky  spot  which  fancy  feigned, 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow, 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste. 
Far  from  the  track  and  blessed  abode  of  man  j 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast, 
And  every  tempest  howling  o'er  his  head, 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind, 
Of  covered  pits,  unfathomably  deep, 
A  dire  descent!  beyond  the  power  of  frost; 
Of  faithless  bogs;  of  precipices  huge 
Smoothed  up  with  snow  ;  and  what  is  land  unknown, 
What  water  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring. 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake, 
Where  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 
These  check  his  fearful  steps,  and  down  he  sinks 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift. 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death, 
Mixed  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man, 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends,  unseen. 
In  vain  for  him  the  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair  blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm  : 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire 
With  tears  of  artless  innocence.     Alas  ! 
Nor  wife  nor  children  more  shall  he  behold, 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.     On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  winter  seizes,  shuts  up  sense. 
And  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold. 
Lays  him  along  the  snows  a  stifFeneil  corse. 
Stretched  out,  and  bleaching  on  the  northern  blast. 

l^Benevolent  Reflections,  from  '  Winter,^] 

Ah  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 
Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  surround  ; 
They,  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth. 
And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste  ; 
Ah  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along, 
How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death 
And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain. 
How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood, 
Or  more  devouring  flame.     How  many  bleed, 
By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 
How  many  pine  in  want  and  dungeon  glooms ; 
Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs.     How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery.     Sore  pierced  by  wintry  winds, 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty.     How  many  shake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind, 


fnbcmnded  pjission,  nuidness.  guilt,  remorse; 
Whence  tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  uf  life. 
They  furnish  nuitter  for  the  tragic  nnise. 
Kvcn  in  the  vale,  where  wisdom  loves  to  dwell, 
With  friendship,  peace,  and  contemplation  joined, 
How  many,  racked  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  retired  distress.     How  many  stand 
Around  the  deathbed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  angui-^h.     Thuuj;ht  fond  man 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills, 
That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life. 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suflering,  and  of  fate. 
Vice  in  his  high  career  would  stand  ajipalled, 
And  heedless  rambling  impulse  leain  to  think; 
The  consious  heart  of  charity  would  warm, 
And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate  ; 
The  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh; 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss. 
Refining  still,  the  social  passions  work. 

Ulfinn  on  the  Seasons, 

These,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  Cod.     The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  thee.      Fortli  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields  ;  the  softening  air  is  balm ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round  ;  the  forest  smiles  ; 
And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  thy  glory  in  the  Summer  months, 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.     Then  thy  sun 
Shoots  full  perfection  through  the  swelling  year: 
And  oft  thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks. 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve. 
By  brooks  and  groves  In  hollow-whispering  gales. 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  unconfined. 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 
In  Winter  awful  tliou  !  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  thee  thrown,  tempest  o'i'r  tempest  rolled, 
Majestic  darkness  !  On  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Riding  sublime,  thou  bldst  the  world  adore. 
And  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  blast. 

Mysterious  round  !  Avhat  skill,  what  force  divine, 
Deep-felt,  in  these  appear  !  a  simple  train 
Yet  so  delightful  mixed,  with  such  kind  art, 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combined  ; 
Shade  unperceived,  so  softening  into  shade; 
And  all  so  forming  a  harmonious  whole. 
That,  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  still. 
But  wandering  oft,  with  rude  unconscious  gazo, 
Man  marks  not  thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep  ;  shoots  steaming  thence 
The  fair  profusion  that  o'erspreads  the  spring; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day  ; 
Feeds  every  creature  ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth, 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves. 
With  transport  touches  all  tlie  springs  of  life. 

Nature,  attend!  join,  every  living  soul 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky. 
In  adoration  join  ;  and  ardent  raise 
One  general  song!     To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales. 
Breathe  soft,  whose  spirit  in  your  freshness  breathes. 
Oh  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms, 
Where  o'er  the  rock  the  scarcely  waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar. 
Who  shake  the  astonished  world,  lift  high  to  heaven 
The  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  you  rage. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills; 
And  let  me  catch  it  as  I  muse  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid  and  profound  ; 
Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  maze 
Along  the  vale  ;  and  thou  majestic  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself, 
Sound  His  stupendous  praise,  whose  greater  voice 
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Or  bids  70U  roar,  or  bids  your  roaring  fall. 

So  roll  your  incense,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 

In  mingled  clouds  to  Him,  whose  sun  exalts, 

Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil  paints. 

Ye  forests  bend,  ye  harvests  wave  to  Him  ; 

Breathe  your  ytill  song  into  the  reaper's  heart, 

As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 

Ye  that  keep  watch  in  heaven,  as  earth  asleep 

Unconscious  lies,  effuse  your  mildest  beams  ; 

Ye  constellations,  while  your  angels  strike, 

Amid  the  spangled  sky,  the  silver  lyre. 

Great  source  of  day!  blest  image  here  below 

0!  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide. 

From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round, 

On  nature  write  with  every  beam  His  praise. 

The  thunder  rolls :  be  hushed  the  prostrate  world, 

While  cloud  to  cloud  returns  the  solemn  hymn. 

Bleat  out  afresh  ye  hills ;  ye  mossy  rocks 

Retain  the  found  ;  the  broad  responsive  low, 

Yc  valleys,  raise;  for  the  Great  Shepherd  reigns, 

And  his  unsuffering  kingdom  yet  will  come. 

Ye  woodlands,  all  awake  ;  a  boundless  song 

Burst  from  the  groves  ;  and  when  the  restless  day. 

Expiring,  lays  the  warbling  world  asleep, 

Sweetest  of  birds!  sweet  Philomela,  charm 

The  listening  shades,  and  teach  the  night  His  praise. 

Ye  chief,  for  whom  the  whole  creation  smiles ; 

At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  the  tongue  of  all. 

Crown  the  great  hymn !  in  swarming  cities  vast, 

Assembled  men  to  the  deep  organ  join 

The  long  resounding  voice,  oft  breaking  clear, 

At  solemn  puuses,  through  the  swelling  base ; 

And,  as  each  mingling  flame  increases  each. 

In  one  united  ardour  rise  to  heaven. 

Or  if  you  rather  choose  the  rural  shade, 

And  find  a  fane  in  every  sacred  grove, 

There  let  the  shepherd's  lute,  the  virgin's  lay, 

The  prompting  seraph,  and  the  poet's  lyre. 

Still  sing  the  God  of  seasons  as  they  roll. 

For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme, 

Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  Summer  ray 

Russets  the  plain,  inspiring  Autumn  gleams, 

Or  Winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east — 

Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more. 

And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat. 

Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  climes. 
Rivers  unknown  to  song ;  where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  the  Atlantic  isles,  'tis  nought  to  me ; 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt. 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full ; 
And  where  He  vital  breathes,  there  must  be  joy. 
When  even  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come, 
And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 
I  cheerful  will  obey ;  there  with  new  powers, 
Will  rising  wonders  sing.     I  cannot  go 
Where  universal  love  not  smiles  around. 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns; 
From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good. 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still. 
In  infinite  progression.     But  I  lose 
Myself  in  Him,  in  light  ineffable! 
Come,  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  His  praise. 

[T^tf  Caravan  of  Mecca.'] 

Breathed  hot 
From  all  the  boundless  furnace  of  the  pky, 
And  the  wide  glittering  waste  of  burning  sand, 
A  Kufl^ocating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
M'ith  instant  death.     Patient  of  thirst  and  toil, 
Son  of  the  desert  !  e'en  the  camel  feels. 
Shot  through  his  withered  heart,  the  fiery  blast. 
Or  from  the  black-red  ether,  bursting  broad, 
Sallies  the  sudden  whirlwind.     Straight  the  sands 
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Commoved  around,  in  gathering  eddies  play; 

Nearer  and  nearer  still  they  darkening  come,' 

Till  with  the  general  all-involving  storm 

Swept  up,  the  whole  continuous  wilds  arise  ; 

And  by  their  noon-day  fount  dejected  thrown, 

Or  sunk  at  night  in  sad  disastrous  sleep. 

Beneath  descending  hills,  the  caravan 

Is  buried  deep.     In  Cairo's  crowded  streets 

The  impatient  merchant,  wondering,  waits  in  Tftin, 

And  Mecca  saddens  at  the  long  delay, 

ine  SileHan  Fxik.2 

Our  infant  winter  sinks 
Divested  of  his  grandeur,  should  our  eye 
Astonished  shoot  into  the  frigid  zone  ; 
Where  for  relentless  months  continual  nif^ht 
Holds  o'er  the  glittering  waste  her  &tarr>'  reifTi, 
There,  through  the  prison  of  unbounded"  wild*, 
Barred  by  the  hand  of  nature  from  escape. 
Wide  roams  the  Russian  exile.     Nought  around 
Strikes  his  sad  eye,  but  deserts  lost  in  snow; 
And  heavy-loaded  groves  ;  and  solid  flood* 
That  stretch  athwart  the  solitary  waste 
Their  icy  horrors  to  the  frozen  main  ; 
And  cheerless  towns  far  distant,  never  blessed 
Save  when  its  annual  course  the  caravan 
Bends  to  the  golden  coast  of  rich  Cathay. 

[PcMilciKe  at  Carthagma.'] 

Wasteful,  forth 
Walks  the  dire  power  of  pestilent  disease. 
A  thousand  hideous  fiends  her  course  attend, 
Sick  nature  blasting,  and  to  heartless  wo 
And  feeble  desolation  casting  down 
The  towering  hopes  and  all  the  pride  of  man. 
Such  as  of  late  at  Carthagena  quenched 
The  British  fire.     You,  gallant  Vernon,  saw 
The  miserable  scene;  you,  pitying,  saw 
To  infant  weakness  sunk  the  warrior's  arm  ; 
Saw  the  deep  racking  pang,  the  ghastly  form, 
The  lip  pale  quivering,  and  the  beamless  eye 
No  more  with  ardour  bright ;  you  heard  the  groans 
0£  agonising  ships,  from  shore  to  shore  ; 
Heard,  nightly  plunged  amid  the  sullen  waves. 
The  frequent  corse  ;  while  on  each  other  fixbd 
In  sad  presage,  the  blank  assistants  seemed 
Silent  to  ask  whom  Fate  would  next  demand. 

[From  the  *  Castle  of  Indoknce.*] 

0  mortal  man,  who  livest  here  bv  toil, 
Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate; 
That  like  an  emmet  thou  must  ever  moil, 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date  ; 
And,  certes,  there  is  for  it  reason  great ; 
For,  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  wall. 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drudge  and  late, 
Withouten  that  would  come  a  heavier  bale, 
Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 

In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side, 
With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompassed  round, 
A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide, 
Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  found- 
It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground  : 
And  there  a  season  atwcen  June  and  May, 
Half  pranked  with  spring,  with  summer  half  im- 

browned, 
A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say, 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  even  for  play. 

Was  nought  around  but  images  of  rest : 
Sieep-sootliing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between  ; 
And  flowery  hods  that  hlund)crous  influence  kest, 
From  poppies  breathed  ;  and  beds  of  pheasant  grecOf 
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Where  never  ^-et  was  creeping  :reature  seen. 
Meantime  unnumbered  glitteringstrcanilets  played, 
And  hurled  everywhere  their  waters  sheen  ; 
That,  as  they  bickered  through  the  sunny  glade, 
Though   restless  still  themselves,  a  lalliiig  murmur 
made. 

Joined  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills, 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale, 
And  flocks  loud  bleating  from  the  distant  hills, 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale : 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wail, 
Or  stock-doves  'plain  amid  the  forest  deep. 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep; 
Yet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 

Full  in  the  passage  of  the  vale  above, 
A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood, 
Where  nought  but  shadowy  forms  was  seen  to  move, 
As  Idlesse  fancied  in  her  dreaming  mood  : 
And  up  the  hills,  on  either  s-de,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  aye  wrving  to  and  fro, 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood ; 
And  where  this  valley  winded  out  below, 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heard, 
to  flow. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head  it  was, 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye  : 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass. 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky : 
There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast. 
And  the  calm  pleasures,  always  hovered  nigh; 
But  whate'er  smacked  of  noyance  or  unrest, 
Was  far,  far  oft' expelled  from  this  delicious  nest. 

The  landskip  such,  inspiring  perfect  ease, 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  hight) 
Close  hid  his  castle  mid  embowering  trees. 
That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phoebus  bright. 
And  made  a  kind  of  checkered  day  and  night. 
Meanwhile,  unceasing  at  the  massy  gate. 
Beneath  a  spacious  palm,  the  wicked  wight 
Was  placed  ;  and  to  his  lute,  of  cruel  fate. 
And  labour  harsh,  complained,   lamenting  man's 
estate. 

Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  still. 
From  all  the  roads  of  earth  that  pass  there  by  ; 
For,  as  they  chanced  to  breathe  on  neighbouring  hill, 
The  freshness  of  this  valley  smote  their  eye. 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh  ; 
Till  clustering  round  the  enchanter  false  they  hung, 
Ymolten  with  his  syren  melody  ; 
While  o*er  the  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  he  flung, 
And  to  the  trembling  chords  these  tempting  verses 
sung: 

•  Behold  !  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  behold  ! 
See  all  but  man  with  unearned  pleasure  gay  : 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  u!ifold. 
Broke  from  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  May  I 
What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  array  1 
Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  vie  ? 
From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stray. 
From  flower  to  flower  on  balmy  gales  to  fly, 
It  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky. 

Behold  the  merry  minstrels  of  the  mom, 
The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  grove, 
Ten  thousand  throats  !  that  from  the  flowering  thorn. 
Hymn  their  good  God,  and  carol  sweet  of  love, 
Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  emove : 
They  neither  plough,  nor  sow  ;  ne,  fit  for  flail, 
E'er  to  the  barn  the  nodding  sheaves  they  drove; 
Yet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale, 
Whatever  crowns  the  hill,  or  smiles  along  the  vale. 


Outcast  of  nature,  man!  the  wretched  thrall 
Of  bitter  drojiping  swtat,  of  swtdtry  pain. 
Of  cares  that  eat  away  thy  heart  with  gall. 
And  of  the  vices,  an  inhuman  train. 
That  all  proceed  from  savage  thirst  of  gain: 
For  when  hard-hearted  Interest  first  began 
To  poison  earth,  Astnca  left  the  i)luin ; 
Guile,  violence,  anil  murder,  seized  on  man. 
And,  for  soft  milky  streams,  with  blood  therivtn-.s  ran  ! 

Come,  ye  who  still  the  cumbrous  loail  of  life 
Push  hard  up  hill  ;  but  as  the  farthest  steep 
You  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 
Down  thunders  back  the  stone  with  mighty  sweep. 
And  hurls  your  labours  to  the  valleys  deep. 
For  ever  vain  ;  come,  and,  withouten  fee, 
I  in  oblivion  will  your  sorrows  steep. 
Your  cares,  your  toils,  will  steep  you  in  a  sea 
Of  full  delight :  oh  come,  ye  weary  wights,  to  rae! 

With  rae,  you  need  not  rise  at  early  dawn. 
To  pass  the  joyless  day  in  various  stuunds ; 
Or,  louting  low,  on  upstart  fortune  fawn, 
And  sell  fair  honour  for  some  i»altry  pounds ; 
Or  through  the  city  take  your  dirty  rounds. 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  visit  pay. 
Now  flattering  base,  now  giving  secret  wounds : 
Or  prowl  in  human  courts  of  law  for  human  i>rey. 
In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway. 

No  cocks,  with  me,  to  rustic  labour  call, 
From  village  on  to  village  sounding  clear: 
To  tardy  swain  no  shrill-voiced  matrons  squall ; 
No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives,  to  stun  your  ear; 
No  hammers  thump  ;  no  horrid  blacksmith  fear; 
No  noisy  tradesmen  your  sweet  slumbers  start, 
With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  hear : 
But  all  is  calm,  as  would  delight  the  heart 
Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature,  and  all  art, 

}Iere  nought  but  candour  reigns,  indulgent  case. 
Good-natured  lounging,  sauntering  up  and  down  : 
They  who  are  pleased  themselves  must  always  please; 
On  others'  ways  they  never  squint  a  frown, 
Nor  heed  what  haps  in  hamlet  or  in  town: 
Thus,  from  the  source  of  tender  indolence. 
With  milky  blood  the  heart  is  overflown. 
Is  soothed  and  sweetened  by  the  social  sense , 
For  interest,  envy,  pride,  and  strife,  are  banished  hence. 

What,  what  is  virtue,  but  repose  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm ; 
Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind. 
Above  the  passions  that  this  world  deform. 
And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  worm? 
But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  passion  play. 
And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 
A  quicker  sense  of  joy  ;  as  breezes  stray 
Across  the  enlivened  skies,  and  make  them  still  more 
gay. 

The  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose: 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray  ; 
Where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancour  grows, 
Imbittered  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
Even  those  whom  Fame  has  lent  her  fairest  i-ay. 
The  most  renowned  of  worthy  wights  of  yore. 
From  a  base  world  at  last  have  stolen  away  : 
So  Scipio,  to  the  soft  Cumsean  shore 
Retiring,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 

But  if  a  little  exercise  you  choose, 
Some  zest  for  ease,  'tis  not  forbidden  here. 
Amid  the  groves  you  may  indulge  the  muse, 
Or  tend  the  blooms,  and  deck  the  vernal  year; 
Or  softly  stealing,  with  your  watery  gear, 
Along  the  brook,  the  crimson-spotted  fry 
You  may  delude  ;  the  whilst,  amused,  you  hear 
Now  the  hoarse  stream,  and  now  the  zephyr's  sigh. 
Attuned  to  the  birds,  and  woodland  melody. 
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Oh,  grievous  folly  !  to  heap  up  estate, 
L<i?iiig  the  Jays  you  see  beneath  the  sun  ; 
When,  suQtlen,  comes  blind  unrelenting  fate. 
And  gives  the  untasted  portion  you  have  won, 
^V'ith  ruthless  toil,  and  many  a  wretch  undone, 
To  those  who  mock  you  gone  to  Pluto's  reign, 
There  with  sad  ghosts  to  pine,  and  shadows  dun  : 
But  sure  it  is  of  vanities  most  vain, 
To  toil  for  what  you  here  untoiling  may  obtain.' 

He  ceased.     But  still  their  trembling  ears  retained 
The  deep  vibrations  of  his  'witching  song  ; 
That,  by  a  kind  of  magic  power,  constrained 
To  enter  in,  pell-mell,  the  listening  throng. 
Heaps  poured  on  heaps,  and  yet  they  slipped  along. 
In  silent  ease  ;  as  when  beneath  the  beam 
Of  summer-moons,  the  distant  woods  among, 
Or  by  some  flood  all  silvered  with  the  gleam, 
The  soft-embodied  fays  through  airy  portal  stream. 

•  *  • 

Waked  by  the  crowd,  slow  from  his  bench  arose 
A  comely  full-spread  porter,  swollen  with  sleep  ; 
His  calm,  broad,  thoughtless  aspect  breathed  repose  ; 
And  in  sweet  torpor  he  was  plunged  deep, 
Ne  could  himself  from  ceaseless  yawning  keep  ; 
While  o'er  his  eyes  the  drowsy  liquor  ran. 
Through  which  his  half-waked  soul  would  faintly 

peep. 
Then  taking  his  black  stafli",  he  called  his  man. 
And  roused  himself  as  much  as  rouse  himself  he  can. 

The  lad  leaped  lightly  at  his  master's  call. 
He  was,  to  weet,  a  little  roguish  page. 
Save  sleep  and  play  who  minded  nought  at  all, 
Like  most  the  untaught  striplings  of  his  age. 
This  boy  he  kept  each  band  to  disengage, 
Oarters  and  buckles,  task  for  him  unfit, 
But  ill-becoming  his  grave  personage, 
And  which  his  portly  paunch  would  not  permit, 
So  this  same  limber  page  to  all  performed  it. 

Meantime  the  master-porter  wide  displayed 
f  ireat  store  of  caps,  of  slippers,  and  of  gowns  ; 
Wherewith  he  those  that  entered  in,  arrayed 
Loose,  as  the  breeze  that  plays  along  the  downs. 
And  waves  the  summer-woods  when  evening  frowns. 
Oh  fair  undress,  best  dress  !  it  checks  no  vein, 
But  every  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drowns, 
And  heightens  ease  with  grace.  This  done,  right  fain 
Sir  porter  sat  him  down,  and  turned  to  sleep  again. 

*  *  » 

Strait  of  these  endless  numbers,  swarming  round. 
As  thick  as  idle  motes  in  sunny  ray. 
Not  one  eftsoons  in  view  was  to  be  found, 
But  every  man  strolled  off"  his  own  glad  way, 
Wide  o'er  this  anijile  court's  blank  area. 
With  all  the  loilges  that  thereto  pertained  ; 
Ko  living  creature  could  be  seen  to  stray  ; 
While  solitude  and  perfect  silence  reigned: 
So  that  to  think  you  dreamt  you  almost  was  constrained. 

As  when  a,  shepherd  of  the  Hebrid  isles, 
Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main 
(Whether  it  be  lone  fancy  him  beguiles. 
Or  that  aerial  beings  sometimes  deign 
To  stand  enibodietl  to  our  senses  plain), 
Sees  on  the  n.xkeil  hill,  or  valley  low. 
The  whilst  in  ocean  Pho-bus  dips  his  wain, 
A  vast  assembly  moving  tt»  and  fro  ; 
Then  all  at  once  in  air  dissohes  the  wondrous  show. 


The  doors,  that  knew  no  shrill  alarming  bell, 
Ne  cursed  knocker  plied  liy  villain's  hand. 
Self-opened  into  halls,  where,  who  can  tell 
What  elegance  and  grandeur  wide  expand. 


The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia  land  ? 
Soft  quilts  on  quilts,  on  carpets  cai-]iets  spread. 
And  couches  stretched  around  in  seeiiily  hand  • 
And  endless  pillows  rise  to  jimp  llie  lii..",d  ; 

So  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  full-swcl'lin"  bed. 
And  everywhere  huge  covered  tables  stood. 
With  wines  high  flavoured  and  rich  viands  crowned  • 
Whatever  sprightly  juice  or  tasteful  fooil  ' 

On  the  green  bosom  of  this  earth  are  found. 
And  all  old  ocean  genders  in  his  round  ; 
Some  hand  unseen  these  silently  disjilayed, 
Even  undenianded  by  a  sign  or  sound  ; 
You  need  but  wish,  and,  i]istantly  obeyed, 

Fair  ranged   the  dishes    rose,  and  "thick  the  glasses 
played. 

The  rooms  with  costly  tapestry  were  hung, 
M'here  was  inwoven  many  a  gentle  talc; 
Such  as  of  old  the  rural  poets  sung, 
Or  of  Arcadian  or  Sicilian  vale: 
Reclining  lovers,  in  the  lonely  dale. 
Poured  forth  at  large  the  sweetly-tortured  heart; 
Or,  sighing  tender  passion,  swelled  the  gale, 
And  taught  charmed  echo  to  resound  tlieir  smart ; 
While  flocks,  woods,  streams,  around,  repose  aud  peace 
impart. 

Those  pleased  the  most,  where,  by  a  cunn.ng  hand, 
Depainted  was  the  patriarchal  aje  ; 
What  time  Dan  Abraham  left  the  t'haldee.  land. 
And  pastured  on  from  verdant  stage  to  stage. 
Where  fields  .^nd  fountains  fresh  could  best  engage. 
Toil  was  not  then.     Of  nothing  took  they  heed, 
But  with  wild  beasts  the  sylvan  war  to  wage, 
And  o'er  vast  plains  their  herds  and  flocks  to  feed  ; 
Blest  sons  of  nature  they!  true  golden  age  indeed  ! 

Sometimes  the  pencil,  in  cool  airy  halls. 
Bade  the  gay  bloom  of  vernal  landscapes  rise. 
Or  autumn's  varied  shades  imbrown  the  walls; 
Now  the  black  te[upest  strikes  the  astonished  eyes, 
Now  do«-n  the  steep  the  flashing  torrent  flies; 
The  trembling  sun  now  plays  o'er  ocean  blue. 
And  now  rude  mountains  frown  amid  the  skies  ; 
Whate'er  Lorraine  light-touched  with  soften 'ng  hue, 
Or  savage  Rosa  dashed,  or  learned  Poussiu  drew. 

A  certain  music,  never  known  before. 
Here  lulled  the  pensive  melancholy  mind, 
Full  easily  obtained.     Behoves  no  more. 
But  sidelong,  to  the  gently-waving  wind. 
To  lay  the  wcll-tuned  instrument  reclined  ; 
From  whicli  with  airy  flying  fingers  light. 
Beyond  each  mortal  toudi  the  most  refined. 
The  god  of  winds  drew  sountls  of  deep  delight, 
Whence,    with  just   cause,   the   harp   of  >t;olus   It 
hight. 

Ah  me  !  what  hand  can  touch  the  string  so  fine ! 
\Vho  up  the  lofty  diapason  roll 
Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solenm  airs  divine. 
Then  let  them  down  again  into  the  soul  i 
Now  rising  love  they  fanned  ;  now  ple.ising  dole 
They  breat lied,  in  tender  musings,  through  the  heart ; 
And  now  a  graver  sacred  strain  they  stole, 
As  when  seraphic  hands  a  hymn  impart : 
Wild  warbling  nature  all,  above  the  reach  of  art  I 

Such  the  gay  splendour,  the  luxurious  state 
Of  Caliphs  old,  who  on  the  Tigris'  shi>re. 
In  niightv  Bagdad,  populous  and  great, 
Held  their  bright  court,  where  was  of  ladies  stole. 
And  verse,  love,  music,  still  tlie  garland  wore  ; 
When  sleep  wa-s  coy,  the  bani  in  waiting  tlenj 
Oicered  the  lone  midniglii  with  tlic  muse's  Ions, 
Composing  nmsic  bade  his  dreams  be  fair. 
And  music  lent  new  gladnces  to  the  morning  air. 
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Near  the  pavilions  where  we  slept,  still  ran 
Soft  tinkling  streams,  and  dashing  waters  fell, 
And  sobbing  breezes  sighed,  and  oft  began 
(So  worked  the  wizard)  wintry  storms  to  swell. 
As  heaven  and  earth  they  would  together  niell ; 
At  doors  and  windows  threatening  seemed  to  call 
The  demons  of  the  tempest,  gi-owling  fell, 
Yet  the  least  entrance  found  they  none  at  all ; 
Whence  sweeter  grew  our  sleep,  secure  in  massy  hall. 

And  hither  Morpheus  sent  his  kindest  dreams, 
Raising  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  grace  ; 
O'er  wiiich  were  shadowy  cast  Elysian  gleams. 
That  played  in  waving  fights,  from  place  to  place, 
And  shed  a  roseate  smile  on  nature's  face. 
Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  so  array. 
So  fierce  with  clouds,  the  pure  ethereal  space ; 
Ne  could  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  display, 
As  loose  on  flowery  beds  all  languishingly  lay. 

No, fair  illusions!  artful  phantoms,  no! 
My  muse  will  not  attempt  your  fairy  land  ; 
She  has  no  colours  that  like  you  can  glow ; 
To  catch  your  vivid  scenes  too  gross  her  hand. 
But  sure  it  is,  was  ne'er  a  subtler  band 
Than  these  same  guileful  angel-seeming  sprights. 
Who  thus  in  dreams  voluptuous,  soft,  and  bland, 
Poured  all  the  Arabian  heaven  upon  our  nights. 
And  blessed  them  oft  besides  with  more  refined  delights. 

They  were,  in  sooth,  a  most  enchanting  train, 
Even  feigning  virtue;  skilful  to  unite 
With  evil  good,  and  strew  with  pleasure  pain. 
But  for  those  fiends  whom  blood  and  broils  delight, 
Who  hurl  the  wretch,  as  if  to  hell  outright, 
Down,  down  black  gulfs,  where  sullen  waters  sleep ; 
Or  hold  him  clambering  all  the  fearful  night 
On  beetling  cliffs,  or  pent  in  ruins  deep  ; 
They,  till  due  time  should  serve,  were  bid  far  hence 
to  keep. 

Ye  guardian  spirits,  to  whom  man  is  dear. 
From  these  foul  demons  shield  the  midnight  gloom  ; 
Angels  of  fancy  and  of  love  be  near. 
And  o'er  the  blank  of  sleep  diffuse  a  bloom  ; 
Evoke  the  sacred  shades  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
And  let  them  virtue  with  a  look  impart: 
But  chief,  awhile,  oh  lend  us  from  the  tomb 
Those  long-lost  friends  for  whom  in  love  we  smart. 
And  fill  with  pious  awe  and  joy-mi.\t  wo  the  heart. 


Ride  Britannia. 

When  Britain  first  at  Heaven's  command, 
Arose  from  out  the  azure  main. 

This  was  the  charter  of  the  land. 

And  guardian  angels  sung  the  strain  : 

Rule  Britannia,  Britannia  rules  the  waves  ! 
Britons  never  shall  be  slaves. 

The  nations  not  so  blest  as  thee. 
Must  in  their  turn  to  tyrants  fiill. 

Whilst  thou  shalt  flourish  great  and  free, 
The  dread  and  envy  of  them  all. 
Rule  Britannia,  &c. 

Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise. 

More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke ; 

As  the  loud  blast  that  tears  the  skies, 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 
Rule  Britannia,  &c. 

Thee  haughty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame ; 

All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  doira 
Will  but  arouse  thy  generous  flame, 

And  work  their  wo  and  thy  renown. 
Rule  Britainia,  kc. 


To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign  ; 

Thy  oities  shall  with  commerce  shine  j 
All  shall  be  subject  to  the  main, 

And  every  shore  it  circles  thine. 
Rule  Britannia,  &c. 

The  muses,  still  with  freedom  found. 

Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repair ; 
Blest  isle,  with  matchless  beauty  crowned, 

And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair. 
Rule  Britannia,  kc. 

JOHN  DTEE. 

John  Dyr.R,  a  picturesque  and  moral  pnet,  was  a 
native  of  Wales,  being  born  at  Aberglasslyn,  Car- 
marthenshire, in  1700.  His  fatlier  was  a  solicitor, 
and  intended  his  son  for  the  same  profession.  The 
latter,  however,  had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
rambled  over  his  native  country,  filling  his  mind 
with  a  love  of  nature,  and  his  portfiilio  with  sketches 
of  her  most  beautiful  and  striking  objects.  The 
sister  art  of  poetry  also  elaimed  his  regard,  and 
during  his  excursions  he  wrote  Gnmf/ar  Hill,  the 
production  on  wliich  his  fame  rests,  and  where  it 
rests  securely.  Dyer  next  made  a  tour  to  Italy,  to 
study  painting.  lie  does  not  seem  to  have  excelled 
as  an  artist,  though  he  was  an  able  sketcher.  On 
his  return  in  1740,  he  published  another  poem.  The 
Ruins  of  Rome,  in  blank  verse.  One  short  passage, 
often  quoted,  is  conceived,  as  Johnson  remarks, 
'  with  the  mind  of  a  poet :' — 

The  pilgrim  oft 
At  dead  of  night,  'mid  his  orison,  hears. 
Aghast,  the  voice  of  time,  disparting  towers, 
Tumbling  all  precipitate  down  dashed. 
Rattling  around,  loud  thundering  to  the  moon. 

Seeing,  probably,  that  he  liad  little  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding as  an  artist.  Dyer  entered  the  church,  and 
obt.ained  successively  the  livings  of  Calthrop,  in  Lei- 
cestershire, of  Conningsby,  in  Huntingdonshire,  and 
of  Belchfi>rd  and  Kirkby,  in  Lincolnsliire.  He  pub- 
lished in  1757  his  longest  poetical  work.  The  Fleece, 
devoted  to 

The  care  of  sheep,  the  labours  of  the  loom. 

The  subject  was  not  a  happy  one.  How  can  a  man 
write  poetically,  as  was  remarked  by  Johnson,  of 
serges  and  druggets  ?  One  critic  asked  Dodsley 
how  old  the  author  of  '  The  Fleece'  was ;  and  learn- 
ing that  he  was  in  advanced  life,  '  He  will,'  said  the 
critic,  '  be  buried  in  woollen.'  The  poet  did  not 
long  survive  the  publication,  for  he  died  next  year, 
on  the  24th  of  July  1758.  Tlie  poetical  pictures  of 
Dyer  are  happy  miniatures  of  nature,  correctly 
drawn,  beautifully  coloured,  and  grouped  with  the 
taste  of  an  artist.  His  moral  retlections  arise  na- 
turally out  of  his  subject,  and  are  never  intrusive. 
All  bear  evidence  of  a  kind  and  gentle  heart,  :uid  ■ 
true  poeticiil  fancy. 

Grongar  HilL 

Silent  nymph,  with  curious  eye, 
Who,  the  purple  evening,  lie 
On  the  mountain's  lonely  van. 
Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man  ; 
Painting  fair  the  form  of  things, 
While  the  yellow  linnet  sings; 
Or  the  tuneful  nightingale 
Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale ; 
Come,  with  all  thy  various  hues. 
Come,  and  aid  thy  sister  Muse ; 
Now,  while  Phoebus,  riding  high. 
Gives  lustre  to  the  land  and  sky  I 
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Grongar  Hill  invites  my  son^, 

A  little  rule,  a  little  sway. 

Dra\Y  the  landscape  bright  and  strong; 

A  sunbeam  in  a  winter's  day, 

Grongar,  in  whose  moissy  cell.i, 

In  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 

Sweetly  musing,  Quiet  dwells  ; 

Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

Grongar,  in  whose  silent  shade, 

And  see  the  rivers,  how  they  run 

Foi  the  modest  Muses  made; 

Through  woods  amd  meads,  in  shade  and  sun, 
Sometimes  swift,  sometimes  slow, 

So  oft  I  have,  the  evening  still, 

At  the  fountain  of  a  rill, 

Wave  succeeding  wave,  they  go 

Sat  upon  a  flowery  bed, 

A  various  journey  to  the  deep. 

AVith  my  hand  beneath  my  head  ; 

Like  human  life,  to  endless  sleep! 

AVhile  strayed  my  t-yes  o'er  Towy's  flood. 

Thus  is  nature's  vesture  wrou^Hit, 

Over  mead,  and  over  wootl. 

To  instruct  our  wandering  thought; 

From  house  to  house,  from  hill  to  hill. 

Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay, 

Till  contemplatifin  had  her  fill. 

To  disperse  our  cares  away. 

About  hi.s  chequered  sides  1  wind, 

Ever  charming,  ever  new. 

And  leave  his  brooks  and  mead?*  behind, 

When  will  the  landsca|ie  tire  the  view  I 

And  groves,  and  grottos  where  I  lay, 

The  fountain's  fall,  the  river's  tltiw. 

And  vistas  shooting  beams  of  day  : 

The  woody  valleys,  warm  and  low; 

Wide  and  wider  spreads  the  vale, 

Tiie  windy  summit,  wild  and  high, 

As  circles  on  a  smooth  canal : 

Roughly  rushing  on  the  sky  ! 

The  mountains  round,  unliappy  fate. 

The  pleasant  seat,  tlie  ruined  tower, 

Soiiner  or  later,  of  all  height, 

The  naked  rock,  the  shady  buwer ; 

'Withdraw  their  summits  fnuii  the  skies, 

The  town  and  vilhigc,  dome  and  farm. 

And  lessen  as  the  others  rise  : 

Each  give  each  a  dt)uble  charm. 

Still  the  prospect  wider  spreads, 

As  pearls  upon  an  .-"Ethiop's  arm. 

Adds  a  thousand  woods  and  meads; 

See,  on  the  mountain's  southern  side, 

Still  it  widens,  widens  still. 

Where  the  prospect  opens  wide, 

And  sinks  the  newly-risen  liill. 

Where  the  evening  gilds  the  tide, 

Ni)W  I  gain  the  mountain's  brow, 

How  close  and  snuiil  the  licdges  lie  ! 

"What  a  landscape  lies  below  ! 

M'liat  streaks  of  meadows  cross  the  eye  1 

No  clouds,  DO  vapours  intervene. 

A  step,  methinks.  may  pass  the  stream, 

But  the  gay,  the  open  scene, 

So  little  distant  dangers  seem  ; 

Doe.,  the  face  of  nature  show, 

So  we  mistake  the  future's  face, 

In  all  the  hues  of  heaven's  bow  ; 

Eyed  through  hojR-'s  deluding  glass  ; 

And,  swelling  to  embrace  the  light, 

As  y&n  summits  su/t  and  faiVf 

Spreads  around  beneath  the  sight. 

Clad  in  colours  of  tl'C  a/?-. 

Old  castles  on  the  cliffs  arise, 

Which  to  thoi^e  tchojoximty  near. 

Proudly  towering  in  the  skies  ! 

Barren,  hrotvn,  and  roiiyh  apptar; 

Rushing  from  the  woods,  the  spires 

Still  ivc  tread  the  mmc  coar.ie  way^ 

Seem  from  hence  ascending  fires  ! 

The  jwesenC s  still  a  cloudy  day*'' 

Half  his  beams  Apollo  sheds 

0  may  I  with  myself  agree, 

On  the  yellow  mountain  heads  ! 

And  never  covet  wjuit  I  see  ! 

Gilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks. 

Content  me  with  a  humble  shade, 

And  glitters  on  the  broken  rocks  ! 

My  passions  tamed,  my  wishes  laid ; 

Below  me  trees  unnumbered  rise, 

For  while  our  wishes  wildly  mil. 

Beautiful  in  various  dyes : 

We  banish  quiet  from  the  soul  : 

The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue, 

'Tis  thue  the  busy  beat  the  air, 

The  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew, 

And  misers  gatlier  wealth  and  care. 

The  slender  fir,  that  taper  grows, 

Now,  even  now,  my  joys  run  high. 

j              The  sturdy  oak,  with  broad-spread  boughs. 

As  on  the  mountain  tuif  I  lie  ; 

1               And  beyond  the  purple  grove, 

While  the  wanton  zephyr  slnga. 

Haunt  of  Phyllis,  queen  of  love ! 

And  in  the  vale  peii'unies  his  wings; 

Gaudy  as  the  opening  dawn. 

While  the  waters  murmur  dee]), 

Lies  a  long  and  level  la/"n, 

Wliile  the  shepherd  charms  his  sheep, 

On  which  a,  dark  liill,  stet-p  and  high, 

While  the  birds  unbounded  fly, 

Holds  and  charms  the  wandering  eye  ! 

And  with  music  fills  the  sky, 

Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towy'a  Hood, 

Now,  even  now,  my  joys  run  liigh. 

His  sides  are  clothed  with  waving  wood, 

Be  full,  ye  courts  ;  he  great  wlio  will  ; 

And  ancient  towers  crown  his  brow, 

Search  fnr  pence  with  all  your  skill ; 

That  cast  an  awful  look  below  ; 

Open  wide  the  lofty  d(>or. 

"Whose  rj'gged  walls  the  ivy  creeps, 

Seek  her  on  the  marlde  floor: 

And  with  her  arms  from  falling  keeps: 

In  vain  you  search,  she  is  not  there; 

So  both  a  safety  from  the  wind 

In  vain  you  search  tlio  domes  of  care! 

On  mutual  dependence  find. 

Grass  and  flowei-s  (^uiet  treads, 

'Tis  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode ; 

On  the  mea(U  and  mountain  heads, 

^Tis  now  the  apartment  of  the  toad  ; 

Along  with  Pleasure  close  allied, 

And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds. 

Ever  hv  each  other's  side  : 

And  tiierc  the  poisonous  adder  breeds. 

And  often,  by  the  murmuring  rill. 

Concealed  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds  ; 

Hears  the  thrush,  while  all  is  still, 

While,  ever  and  anon,  there  falls 

Within  the  groves  of  Grongar  UilL 

Huge  heaps  of  hoary  mouldered  walls. 
"Vet  time  has  seen,  that  lil'ts  the  low. 

*  nvron  thnuRht  the  linw  hero  printed  in  Italic*  the  orlnloal 

,                And  level  lays  the  lc)fty  brow, 

of  Ciiini.lwirs  far-fame<l  lim.'»  iit  tlio  OiK-ning  of  '  'IIio  rioft- 

Has  seen  this  broken  pile  complete, 

Buros  of  lloi>o:'— 

Big  with  the  vanity  of  state  ; 
But  transient  is  tlic  Kmile  of  fate  I 

*  'Tis  di^tiiiice  leiul^  enchiintnicnt  to  tb  ■  vU-w, 

And  robes  the  mountain  in  iU  niiire  uufc* 
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WnxTAM  Hamilton  of  E;uig:our,  a  Scottish  pentle- 
nmn  of  education,  rank,  and  acconiplislinicnts.  was 
horn  of  an  ancient  family  in  A^vrshire  in  1704.  He 
was  the  deliglit  of  t)ie  fashionable  circles  of  his 
native  country,  and  became  early  distinguished  for 
his  poetical  talents.  In  174"),  struck,  we  may  sup- 
pose, with  the  romance  of  the  enterprise,  Hamilton 
joined  the  standard  of  Prince  Charles,  and  became 
tiie  'volunteer  laureate'  of  tlie  Jacobites,  by  cele- 
brating the  battle  of  Gladsmuir.  On  the  discomfi- 
ture of  the  party,  Hamilton  succeeded  in  effecting 
his  escape  to  France ;  but  liaving  many  friends  and 
admirers  among  the  royalists  at  home,  a  pardon 
was  procured  for  the  rebellious  poet,  and  he  was 
soon  restored  to  his  native  country  and  his  paternal 
estate.  He  did  not,  however,  live  long  to  enjoy  his 
good  fortune.  His  health  had  always  been  delicate, 
and  a  pulmonary  complaint  forced  him  to  seek  tlie 
warmer  climate  of  the  continent.  He  graduiUiy 
declined,  and  died  at  Lyons  in  1754. 

Hamilton's  first  and  best  strains  were  dedicated 
to  lyrical  poetry.  Before  he  was  twenty,  he  had 
assisted  Allan  Kanisay  in  his  'Tea-Table  ISliscellany.' 
In  1748.  some  person,  unknown  to  him,  collected 
and  published  his  poems  in  Glasgow ;  but  the  first 
genuine  and  correct  copy  did  not  appear  till  after 
the  author's  death,  in  1760,  when  a  collection  was 
made  from  liis  own  manuscripts.  The  most  attrac- 
tive feature  in  his  works  is  his  pm*e  Englisli  style, 
and  a  somewhat  ornate  poetical  diction.  He  had 
more  fancy  than  feeling,  and  in  this  respect  his 
amatory  songs  resemble  those  of  the  courtier  poets 
of  Charles  II. 's  court.  Nor  was  he  more  sincere,  if 
we  may  credit  an  anecdote  related  of  him  by  Alex- 
ander Tytler  in  his  life  of  Henry  Home,  Lord  Karnes. 
One  of  the  ladies  whom  Hamilton  annoyed  by  his 
per[ictual  compliments  and  solicitations,  consulted 
Home  how  she  should  get  rid  of  the  poet,  who  she 
was  convinced  had  no  serious  object  in  view.  The 
philosopher  advised  her  to  dance  with  him,  and  show 
liini  ever}'  mark  of  her  kindness,  as  if  she  had  re- 
solved to  favour  his  suit.  The  lady  adopted  the 
counsel,  and  the  success  of  the  experiment  was  com- 
plete. Hamilton  wrote  a  serious  poem,  entitled  Con- 
trmphition,  and  a  national  one  on  the  Thistle,  which 
is  in  blank  verse: — 

IIow  oft  beneath 
Its  martial  influence  have  Scotia's  sons, 
Through  every  age,  with  dauntless  valuur  fought 
On  every  hostile  ground  !     While  o'er  their  breast, 
Companion  to  the  silver  star,  blest  type 
Of  fame,  unsullied  and  superior  deed, 
Distinguished  ornament  !  this  native  plant 
Surrounds  the  sainted  cross,  with  costly  row 
Of  gems  emblazed,  and  flame  of  radiant  gold, 
A  sacred  mark,  their  glory  and  their  pride! 

Professor  Richardson  of  Glasgow  (who  wrote  a 
critirpie  on  Hamilton  in  the  *  Lounger')  quotes  the 
following  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  poetical 
powers : — 

In  everlasting  blushes  seen, 
Such  Pringle  shines,  of  sprightly  mien  ; 
To  her  the  power  of  love  imparts, 
Rich  gift !  the  soft  successful  arts, 
That  best  the  lover's  fire  provoke, 
The  lively  step,  the  mirthful  joke, 
The  speaking  glance,  the  amorous  wile, 
The  sportful  laugh,  the  winning  smile. 
Her  soul  awahening  evei'i/  yrace^ 
Is  all  abroad  upmi  her  /arc  ; 
In  bloom  of  youth  still  to  survive, 
All  charms  are  there,  and  all  alive. 


Others  of  his  amatory  strains  are  full  of  quaint 
conceits  and  exaggerated  expressions,  without  any 
trace  of  real  passion.  His  ballad  of  T/ir  Braes  of 
Yarrow  is  by  far  the  finest  of  his  clTusions  :  it  has 
real  nature,  tenderness,  and  pastoral  simplicity. 
As  the  cause  of  the  composition  of  Wordsworth's 
three  beautiful  poems,  '  Yarrow  Unvisited,'  *  Yarrow 
Visited,'  and  *  Yarrow  Revisited,*  it  has,  moreover, 
some  external  importance  in  tlie  records  of  British 
literature.  The  poet  of  the  lakes  has  copied  some 
of  its  lines  and  images. 

The  Braes  of  Yarrow, 

A.  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny  bonny  bride, 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow  ! 

Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny  bonny  bride, 
J\nd  think  nae  mair  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

B.  Where  gat  ye  that  bonny  bonny  bride  ! 
M'here  gat  ye  that  winsome  marrow  ? 

A.  I  gat  her  where  I  darena  well  be  seen, 
Pouing  the  hirka  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  bonny  bonny  hride, 
Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  winsome  marrow  I 

Nor  let  thy  heart  lament  to  leave 

Pouing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

B.  Why  does  she  weep,  thy  bonny  bonny  bride! 
Why  does  she  weep,  thy  winsome  mairow  I 

And  why  dare  ye  nae  mair  well  be  seen, 
Pouing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow? 

A.  Lang  maun  she  weep,  lang  maun  she,  maun  she      | 
weep, 

Lang  maun  she  weep  with  dole  and  sorrow. 
And  lang  maun  I  nae  mair  weil  be  seen 

Pouing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

For  she  has  tint  her  lover  lover  dear. 

Her  lover  dear,  the  cause  of  sorrow. 
And  I  hae  slain  the  conieliest  swain 

That  e'er  poued  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Why  runs  thy  stream,  0  Yarrow,  Yarrow,  red  ? 

Why  on  thy  braes  heard  the  voice  of  sorrow? 
And  why  yon  melancholious  weeds 

Hung  on  the  bonny  birks  of  Yarrow  ? 

What's  yonder  floats  on  the  rueful  rueful  flude? 

What's  yonder  floats  ?  0  dule  and  sorrow  ! 
'Tis  he,  tlie  comely  swain  I  slew 

L^^pon  the  duleful  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Wash,  oh  wa-'^h  his  wounds  his  wounds  in  tears. 
His  wounds  in  tears  with  dule  and  sorrow, 

And  wrap  his  limbs  in  mourning  weeds, 
And  lay  him  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Then  build,  then  build,  ye  sisters  sisters  sad. 

Ye  sisters  sad,  his  tomb  with  sorrow, 
And  weep  around  in  waeful  wise. 

His  helpless  fate  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Curse  ye,  curse  ye,  his  useless  useless  shield, 
My  arm  that  wrought  the  deed  of  sorrow. 

The  fatal  spear  that  pierced  his  breast. 

His  comely  breast,  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow, 

Did  I  not  warn  thee  not  to  lue, 

And  warn  from  fight,  hut  to  my  sorrow  ; 
O'er  rashly  bauld  a  stronger  arm 

Thou  niet'st,  and  fell  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Sweet  smells  the  birk,  green  grows,  green  grows  the 
grass. 
Yellow  on  Yarrow  bank  the  gowan, 
Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock, 
Sweet  the  wave  of  Yarrow  flowan. 
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Flows  Yarrow  sweet  ?  as  sweet,  as  sweet  flows  Tweed, 
As  green  its  grass,  its  gowan  as  yellow, 

As  sweet  smells  on  its  braes  the  blrk, 
The  apple  frae  the  rock  as  mellow. 

Fair  was  thy  love,  fair  fair  indeed  thy  love, 
In  flowery  bands  thou  him  didst  fetter; 

Thougli  he  was  fair  and  well  beloved  again, 
Than  me  he  never  lued  thee  better. 

Busk  ye,  then  busk,  my  bonny  bonny  bride, 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow, 

Busk  ye,  and  lue  me  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
And  think  nae  mair  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

C,  How  can  I  busk  a  bonny  bonny  bride, 

How  can  I  busk  a  winsome  marrow, 
How  lue  him  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 

That  slew  my  love  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow, 

0  Yarrow  fields  !  may  never  never  rain, 

Nor  dew  thy  tender  blossoms  cover, 
For  there  was  basely  slain  my  love. 

My  love,  as  he  had  not  been  a  lover. 

The  boy  put  on  his  robes,  his  robes  of  green, 

His  purple  vest,  'twas  my  ain  sewing, 
Ah!  wretched  me!  I  little  little  kenned 

He  was  in  these  to  meet  his  ruin. 

The  bey  took  out  his  milk-white  milk-white  steed, 

Unheedful  of  my  dule  and  sorrow. 
But  e'er  the  to-fall  of  the  night 

He  lay  a  corpse  on  the  Braes  of  Y'arrow. 

Much  I  rejoiced  that  waeful  waeful  day ; 

I  sang,  my  voice  the  woods  returning. 
But  Uing  ere  night  the  spear  was  flown 

That  slew  my  love,  and  left  me  mourning. 

What  can  my  barbarous  barbarous  fatlier  do, 

But  with  his  cruel  rage  pursue  me? 
My  lover's  blood  is  on  thy  spear, 

How  canst  thou,  barbarous  man,  then  woo  me? 

My  hap}jy  sisters  may  be  may  be  proud  ; 

\\'ith  cruel  and  ungentle  scoffin, 
May  bid  me  seek  on  Yarrow  Braes 

ily  lover  nailed  in  his  coffin. 

My  brother  Douglas  may  upbraid,  upbraid. 

And  strive  with  threatening  words  to  move  me, 

My  lover's  blood  is  on  thy  spear. 

How  canst  thou  ever  bid  me  love  thee  \ 

Ye*?,  yes,  prepare  the  bed,  the  bed  of  love. 

With  bridal  sheets  my  body  cover, 
Unbar,  ye  bridal  maids,  the  door. 

Let  in  the  expected  husband  lover. 

But  who  the  expected  husband  husband  is  ? 

His  hands,  methinks,  are  bathed  in  slaughter. 
Ah  me  !  what  ghastly  spectre's  yon, 

Comes,  in  his  pale  shroud,  bleeding  after! 

Pale  as  he  is,  here  lay  him  lay  him  down, 

O  lay  his  cold  head  on  my  pillow; 
Take  afftake  aff  these  bridal  weeds, 

And  crown  my  careful  head  with  willow. 

Pale  though  thou  art,  yet  best  yet  best  beloved, 
O  coultl  my  warmth  to  life  restore  theo  ! 

Ye'd  lie  all  night  between  my  breasts. 
No  youtii  lay  ever  there  before  thee. 

Pale  pale,  indeed,  0  lovely  lovely  youth, 

For;:ive,  forgive  fo  foul  a  slaughter, 
And  lie  all  night  between  my  breasts, 

No  youth  shall  ever  lie  there  after. 

A.  Itftiirn,  return,  0  mournful  mouniful  bride, 

Kctnrn  and  dry  thy  useless  sorrow: 
Thy  lover  heeds  nought  of  ihy  sighs. 

He  lies  a  corpse  on  the  Braes  oif  Yarrow. 


Ye  shepherds  of  this  plea-sant  vale. 

Where  Yarrow  streams  along. 
Forsake  your  rural  toils,  and  join 

In  my  triumphant  song. 

She  grants,  she  yields  ;  one  heavenly  smile 

Atones  her  long  delays, 
One  hapjiy  minute  crowns  the  pains 

Of  many  sullering  days. 

Raise,  raise  the  victor  notes  of  joy, 

These  sufl'ering  days  are  o'er ; 
Love  satiates  now  his  boundless  wish 

From  beauty's  boundless  store: 

No  doubtful  hopes,  no  anxious  fears. 

This  rising  calm  destroy  ; 
Now  every  prospect  smiles  around, 

All  opening  into  joy. 

The  sun  with  double  lustre  shone 

That  dear  consenting  hour. 
Brightened  each  hill,  and  o'er  each  vale 

New  coloured  every  flower  : 

The  gales  their  gentle  sighs  withheld. 

No  leaf  was  seen  to  move, 
The  hovering  songsters  round  were  luute^ 

And  wonder  hushed  the  grove. 

The  hills  and  dales  no  more  resound 

The  lambkin's  tender  cry  ; 
Without  one  murmur  Yarrow  stole 

In  dimpling  sileuce  by  : 

All  nature  seemed  in  still  repose 

Her  voice  alone  to  hear, 
That  gently  rolled  the  tuneful  wave. 

She  s])oke  and  blessed  my  ear. 

Take,  take  whate'er  of  bliss  or  jo\ 

You  fondly  fancy  mine  ; 
Whate'er  of  joy  or  bliss  I  boast. 

Love  renders  wholly  thine: 

The  woods  struck  up  to  the  soft  gait. 

The  leaves  were  seeu  to  move, 
The  feathered  choir  resumed  the!    vo  w^ 

And  wonder  tilled  the  grove  ; 

The  hills  and  dales  again  resound 

Tho  lambkins'  tender  cry. 
With  all  his  murmurs  Yarrow  trilled 

The  song  of  triumph  by  ; 

Above,  beneath,  around,  all  on 

^\'as  vordurt',  beauty,  song; 
I  snatched  her  to  my  trembling  breast. 

All  nature  joyed  along. 

Ah,  the  poor  shepherd's  mournful  fate, 

"When  doomed  to  love  and  duomcd  to  languisi-, 
To  bear  the  scornful  fair  one's  hate, 

Nor  dure  disclose  his  anguish  I 
Yet  eager  looks  and  dying  sighs 

My  secret  soul  discover, 
While  raj'ture,  trembling  through  mine  eye», 

Ueveals  liow  nuich  I  love  her. 
The  tender  glance,  the  reddening  check, 

O'erspread  with  rising  blushes, 
A  thousand  various  ways  they  speak 

A  thousand  various  wishes. 

For,  oh  !  tliat  form  so  heavenly  fair. 
Those  languiil  t-ycH  so  sweetly  Hmiling, 

That  artless  blush  atid  modest  air, 
So  fatally  beguiling; 
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Thy  every  look,  and  every  gi-ace, 

^>o  charm,  whene'er  1  view  thee, 
Till  death  o'ertake  me  in  the  chase, 

^till  will  my  hopes  pursue  thee. 
Then,  when  my  tedious  hours  are  past, 

I5e  this  last  blessing  given. 
Low  at  thy  feet  to  breathe  my  last, 

And  die  in  sight  of  heaven. 

DR  S.IMUEL  JOHNSO>f. 

In  massive  force  of  understandinf;,  multifarious 
knowledge,  sagacity,  and  moral  intrcpidjty,  no  writer 


Dr  Samuel  Johnson, 
of  the  eighteenth  century  surpassed  Dr  Samuel 
Joii.NSON.  Ilis  various  works,  witli  their  senten- 
tious morality  and  bigh-soutuling  sonorous  periods 
— liis  manly  cbaracter  and  appearance — his  great 
virtues  and  strong  prejudices — his  early  and  severe 
struggles,  illustrating  bis  own  noble  verse- 
Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depressed — 


his  love  of  argument  and  society,  into  wliicb  lie 
poured  the  treasures  of  a  ricli  and  full  mind — bis 
wit,  repartee,  and  brow-beating — bis  rongli  manners 
and  kind  heart — bis  curious  liouseliold,  in  wliicli 
were  congregated  tlie  lame,  blind,  and  despised— liis 
very  looks,  gesticulation,  and  dress — have  all  been 
brought  so  vividly  before  us  oy  his  biogr;iplier,  bos- 
well,  that  to  readers  of  every  class  Joluison  is  as 
well  known  as  a  member  of  tlieir  own  family.  His 
heavy  form  seems  still  to  baunt  Fleet  Str^jet  and  the 
Strand,  and  he  lias  stamped  liis  memory  on  tlie  re- 
mote islands  of  tlie  Hebrides.  In  literature  his 
influence  has  been  scarcely  less  extensive.  Ko  jirose 
writer  of  tliat  <lay  escaped  tlie  contagion  of  bis  pe- 
culiar style.  He  banislied  for  a  lung  ])criod  the 
naked  simplicity  of  Switt  and  the  idiomatic  graces 
of  Addison ;  be  depressed  tlie  literature  and  jioetry 
of  imagination,  ivliile  be  elevated  that  of  the  under- 
standing ;  be  based  criticism  on  strong  sense  and 
solid  judgment,  not  on  scliolastio  sulitleties  and  re- 
finement ;  and  tbongli  some  of  tlie  biglier  qualities 
and  attributes  of  genius  eluded  bis  grasi)  and  ob.ser- 
vation,  the  withering  scorn  and  invective  witli  wliieli 
lie  assailed  all  atl'ected  sentimentalisiii,  immorality, 
and  licentiousness,  introduced  a  pure  and  liealtbtul 
and  invigorating  atmosphere  into  the  crowded  walks 
iif  literature.  These  are  solid  and  substantial  bene- 
fits wliicb  should  weigh  down  errors  of  taste  or  the 
caprices  of  a  temperament  constitutionally  prone  to 
melancboly  and  ill  bealtli,  and  which  was  little 
sweetened  by  prosperity  or  apiilause  at  that  period 
of  life  when  the  habits  are  formed  and  the  manners 
become  permanent.  As  a  mun,  Johnson  was  an 
admirable  representative  of  the  Knglishman — as  an 
inillidi;  Ilis  course  was  singularly  pure,  bigb-mindcd, 
and  independent.  He  cnuld  bo.ast  with  more  truth 
than  liurke,  that  '  be  had  no  arts  but  manly  arts.' 
At  every  step  in  his  jirogress  his  passport  w  as  talent 
and  virtue ;  and  when  the  royal  countenance  and 
favour  were  at  length  extended  to  him,  it  was  but  a 
ratiticatiou  by  the  sovereign  of  the  wishes  and  opi- 
nions entertained  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
nation. 

Johnson  was  born  at  I^iclifield,  September  IS, 
1709.  His  father  was  a  bookseller,  and  in  cirenni- 
stances  that  enabled  liini  to  give  bis  sou  a  guod  edu- 
cation.   In  bis  uiuetetntb  year  be  was  iilaeed  at  I'em- 


fATMtt  Scene  in  Lichfield,  including  the  birthplace  of  Johnson  'being  the  under  part  of  the  lighted  side    f  the  larue  hnusfl 

on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  picturai 
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oroke  college,  Oxford  Misfortunes  in  trade  liappened 
to  the  elder  Johnson,  and  Samuel  was  compelled 
t-  leave  the  university  without  a  degree,     lie  was 


Dr  Johnson's  Room  in  Pembroke  College. 
a  short  time  usher  in  a  school  at  Market  Bosworth ; 
hut  marrying  a  widow,  Mrs  Porter  (whose  age  was 
double  his  own),  he  set  up  a  private  academy  near 
his  native  city.  He  had  only  three  pupils,  one  of 
whom  was  David  Garrick.  After  an  unsuccess- 
ful career  of  a  year  and  a-half,  Johnson  went  to 
London,  accompanied  by  Garrick.  lie  now  cutii- 
nieneed  author  by  profession,  contributing  essays, 
reviews,  &c.,  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  In 
1738  appeared  his  Lojulon,  a  satire  \  in  1744  liis 
Life  of  Savage;  in  1740  The  Vanihi  at'  llniunn 
Wishes,  an  imitation  of  .Juvenal's  tenth  Satire,  anil 
the  tragedy  of  Irene;  in  1750-52  the  Itambter,  \nih- 
lished  in  numbers;  in  1755  his  Dictiotiari/  of' the 
Knylish  Laivjuage,  \\liicli  had  engaged  him  above 
seven  years;  in  1758-60  the  /(//tr,  another  series  of 
essays;  in  1759  llassilas;  in  1775  the  Journey  to 
the  Western  Jshuuls  of  Scothind ;  antl  in  1781  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets.  The  high  church  and  Tory  pre- 
dilections of  Johnson  led  him  to  embark  on  the 
troubled  sea  of  party  politics,  and  he  wrote  some 
vigorous  pami»hlets  in  defence  of  the  ministry  au<l 
against  the  claims  of  the  Americans.  His  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  first  by  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  and  afterwards  by  the  univer.sity 
of  O.xford.  His  majesty,  in  17G2,  settled  u]ion  him 
an  annuity  of  £300  per  amiuin.  Johnson  died  on 
the  13th  (Jf  December  1784. 

As  an  illustration  of  .Jtjhnson's  character,  and  in- 
cidentally of  his  prose  style,  we  subjoin  his  cele- 
brated letter  to  Lord  Chesterlicld.  The  courtly 
nobleman  had  made  great  professions  to  the  retired 
Bi'holar,  but  afterwards  neglected  him  for  some  years. 
When  his  'Dictionary'  was  on  the  eve  of  publica- 
tion, Chesterfield  (hoping  the  work  might  be  dei'li- 
cated  to  him)  attempted  to  coni-ilia'*-  the  .■niilmr  by 
writing  two  papers  in  the  periodical  called  'The 
World,'  in  recomniendation  of  the  work.  Johnson 
thought  all  was  'false  and  hollow,'  and  penni'il  his 
indignant  letter.  He  did  Chesterflelil  injustice  in 
the  affair,  as  from  a  collation  of  the  facta  and  cir- 
cumstances is  now  apparent ;  hut  as  a  keen  and 
dignified  expression  of  wounded  pride  and  surly 
indepeudence,  the  composition  is  inimitable  : — 


February  7,  1755. 

My  Lord — I  have  been  lately  inforuied  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  '  \\\>rld,'  tliat  two  papers,  in  which 
niy  '  Dictionary'  is  recommended  to  the  public,  were 
written  by  your  lordship.  To  be  so  distinguished  is 
an  honour,  which,  being  very  little  accustomed  to 
favours  from  the  great,  1  know  not  well  how  to  receive, 
or  in  what  terms  to  acknowledge. 

When,  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I  first 
visited  your  lordship,  I  was  overpowered,  like  the  rest 
of  mankind,  by  the  enchantment  of  your  aildres.s,  and 
could  not  forbear  to  wish  that  I  might  bo.ist  nivself 
le  !-«my«ti(r  du  ruinqveur  de  la  tern- ;— that  1  nii»ht 
obtain  that  regard  for  which  I  saw  the  world  contend- 
ing; but  I  found  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged, 
that  neither  pride  nor  modesty  would  sutler  me  tc 
continue  it.  When  I  had  once  addressed  your  lord- 
ship in  public,  I  had  exhausted  all  the  art  of  pleas- 
ing which  a  retired  and  uncourtly  scholar  can  possess, 
I  had  done  all  that  I  could  ;  and  no  man  is  well 
pleased  to  have  his  all  neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  since  I 
waited  in  your  outward  rooms,  or  was  repulsed  from 
your  door  ;  during  which  time  I  have  been  puMiing 
on  my  woi-k  through  difficulties,  of  wliich  it  is  useless 
to  complain,  and  have  brought  it  at  last  to  the  verge 
of  publication,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word 
of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such  treat- 
ment 1  did  not  expect,  for  I  never  had  a  patron  het'ore. 

The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  acquainted  with 
Love,  and  found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

Is  not  a  jiatron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with  un- 
coticeni  on  a  mati  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  anil, 
when  he  has  reached  ground,  encumbers  him  with 
help?  The  notice  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
take  of  my  laboui-s,  had  it  been  early,  liad  been  kind  ; 
but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  can- 
not enjoy  it ;  till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it ; 
till  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no 
very  cynical  asjterity  not  to  confess  obligations  where 
no  benefit  has  been  received,  or  to  be  unwilling  that 
the  public  should  consider  nie  as  owing  that  to  a 
patron  which  providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  fox 
myself. 

Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so  little 
obligation  to  any  favourer  of  learning,  i  shall  not  be 
disaj>pointed  though  1  should  conclude  it.  if  less  be 
possible,  with  less  ;  for  I  have  been  long  wakened  from 
that  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I  once  boasted  myself 
with  so  much  exultation,  my  lord' — Your  lord^hip's 
mo.st  humble,  most  obedient  servant — Sam.  Joh.nso.v. 

The  poetry  of  .Tohnson  forms  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  history  of  his  mind  or  of  his  works.  His 
imitations  of  Juvenal  are,  however,  among  the  best 
imitations  of  a  classic  author  which  we  pos.sess  ;  and 
Gray  has  pronounced  an  opinion,  that  'London  (the 
first  in  time,  and  by  far  the  inferior  of  the  two)  has 
all  the  ease  and  all  the  spirit  of  an  original.*  l*itf)C 
also  admired  the  composition.  In  Tlie  \'iinity  vj 
Human  Wishes,  .Johnson  departs  nuire  from  his  ori- 
ginal, and  takes  wider  views  of  human  nature,  -so- 
ciety, and  manners.  His  pictures  of  Wolsey  and 
Charles  of  Sweden  have  a  strength  and  magnificence 
that  wiudil  do  honour  to  Dryden.  while  the  histori- 
cal ami  philosophic  paintings  are  contraste<l  by  rc- 
Mections  on  the  cares,  vicissitudes,  and  sorrows  of 
life,  so  profound,  so  true,  and  tcuiching.  that  ihey 
nniy  justly  be  dcnomimiftd  '  nu)ttoc9  of  the  heart.' 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  termed  this  p.Kin  '  a  satire,  the 
deep  and  pathetic  morality  of  which  has  often  ex- 
tracted tears  from  those  whose  eyes  wander  dry  over 
pages  jirofessedly  senlimenlal-'  Johnson  w.is  loo 
prone  to  indulge  in  dark  and  nulaiu'holy  views  of 
human  life;  yet  those  who  have  ex|Krience<l  it-s  ilis. 
appointments  uiid  atllictiuns,  must  subscribe  to  the 
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severe  morality  and  pathos  witli  which  the  contem- 
plative pOMt 

Expatiates  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man. 

Tlie  peculiarity  of  Juvenal,  according  to  Johnson's 
own  definition,  'is  a  mixture  of  gaiety  and  stateli- 
ness,  of  pointed  sentences  and  declamatory  graniicnr.' 
He  liad  less  reflection  and  less  moral  dignity  than 
his  English  imitator. 

Tlie  otlicr  poetical  pieces  of  Johnson  are  short  and 
occasional;  but  his  beautiful  Prologue  on  the  open- 
ing of  Drury  Lane,  and  his  lines  on  the  death  of 
Levett,  are  in  his  best  manner. 


[From  the  Vaniti/  of  Uuman  Wishes.'] 

Let  observation,  with  extensive  view, 
Survey  manliind,  from  China  to  Peru  ; 
Remark  each  anxious  toil,  each  eager  strife, 
And  watch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life  ; 
Then  say  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  hate, 
O'erspread  with  snares  the  clouded  njaze  of  fate. 
Where  wavering  man,  betrayed  by  venturous  p:ide, 
To  tread  the  dreary  paths  without  a  guide ; 
As  treacherous  phantoms  in  the  mist  delude, 
Sliuns  fancied  ills,  or  chases  airy  good. 
How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  cliuice. 
Rules  the  bold  hand,  or  prompts  the  suppliant  voice. 
How  nations  sink,  by  darling  schemes  oppressed, 
When  vengeance  listens  to  the  fool's  request. 
Fate  wings  with  every  wish  the  afflictive  dart, 
Each  gift  of  nature,  and  each  grace  of  art, 
■\\'ith  fatal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows, 
^\'ith  fatal  sweetness  elocution  flows, 
Impeachment  stops  the  speaker's  powerful  breath, 
And  restless  fire  precipitates  on  death. 

But  scarce  observed,  the  knowing  and  the  bold, 
Fall  in  the  general  massacre  of  gold  ; 
Wide-wasting  i)cst !  that  rages  unconfined, 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind  ; 
For  gold  his  sword  the  hireling  rulhan  draws. 
For  gold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws  ; 
Wealth  heaped  cii  wealth,  nor  truth  nor  safety  buys. 
The  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rise. 

Let  history  tell  where  rival  kings  command. 
And  dubious  title  shakes  the  maddened  land; 
When  statutes  glean  the  refuse  of  the  sword. 
How  much  more  safe  the  vassal  than  the  lord  ; 
Low  skulks  the  hind  beneath  the  rage  of  power. 
And  leaves  the  wealthy  traitor  in  the  Tower, 
Untouched  his  cottage,  and  his  slumbers  sound. 
Though  confiscation's  vultures  hover  round.     *     * 
Unnumbered  suppliants  crowd  preferment's  gate, 
Athirst  for  wealth,  and  burning  to  be  great ; 
Delusive  fortune  hears  the  incessant  call. 
They  mount,  they  shine,  evaporate,  and  fall. 
On  every  stage,  the  foes  of  peace  attend, 
Hate  dogs  their  flight,  and  insult  mocks  their  end. 
Love  ends  with  hope,  the  sinking  statesman's  door 
Pours  in  the  morning  worshipper  no  more; 
For  growing  names  the  weekly  scribbler  lies. 
To  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  flies ; 
From  every  room  descends  the  painted  face, 
That  hung  the  bright  palladium  of  the  place. 
And  smoked  in  kitchens,  or  in  auctions  sold. 
To  better  features  yields  the  frame  of  gold  ; 
For  now  no  more  we  trace  in  every  line 
Heroic  worth,  benevolence  divine  ; 
The  form  distorted  justifies  the  fall. 
And  detest.ation  rids  the  indignant  wall. 

But  will  not  Britain  hear  the  last  appeal. 
Sign  her  foes'  doom,  or  guard  her  favourites'  zeal ! 
Through  freedom's  sons  no  more  remonstrance  rings, 
Iv-iyading  nobles  and  controlling  kings  J 


Our  su]iple  tribes  repress  their  patriot  throats. 
And  ask  no  questions  but  the  price  of  votes  ; 
^^'ith  weekly  libels  and  septennial  ale. 
Their  wish  is  full  to  riot  and  to  rail. 

In  full-blown  dignity,  see  Wolsey  stand. 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand: 
To  him  tlie  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  con-sign ; 
Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine  ; 
Turned  by  his  nod  the  stream  of  honour  flows. 
His  smile  alone  security  bestows: 
Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tower; 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  power  advances  power; 
Till  conquest  unresisted  ceased  to  jdcase. 
And  rights  submitted,  left  him  none  to  seize. 
At  length  his  sovereign  frowns — the  train  of  state 
Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to  hate : 
Where'er  he  turns  he  meets  a  stranger's  eye. 
His  sujipliants  scorn  him,  and  his  followers  fly; 
Now  drops  at  once  the  juide  of  awful  state. 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glittering  plate, 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board. 
The  liveried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 
\Vith  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  o[ppressed. 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest. 
Grief  aids  disease,  remembered  folly  stings. 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  faith  of  kings. 

Speak  thou,  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace  repine^ 
Shall  Wolsey's  wealth,  with  Wolsey's  end  be  thine! 
Or  liv'st  thou  now,  with  safer  pride  content. 
The  wisest  Justice  on  the  banks  of  Trent ! 
For  why  did  Wolsey  near  the  steeps  of  fate. 
On  weak  foundations  raise  the  enormous  weight! 
Whv,  but  to  sink  beneath  misfortune's  blow. 
With  louder  ruin  to  the  gulfs  below. 

What  gave  great  Villiers  to  the  assassin's  knife, 
,\nd  fixed  disease  on  liarley's  closing  life? 
\\'liat  murdered  \\'entworth,  and  what  exiled  Hyde, 
Hv  kings  protected,  and  to  kings  allied  ! 
What,  but  their  wish  indulged  in  courts  to  shine. 
And  power  too  great  to  keep,  or  to  resign  !      *       * 

The  festal  blazes,  the  triumphal  show. 
The  ra\'ished  standard,  and  the  captive  foe. 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  gazettes  pompous  tale, 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  brave  prevail. 
Such  bribes  the  rapid  Greek  o'er  Asia  whirled, 
For  such  the  steady  Romans  shook  the  world  ; 
For  such  in  distant  lands  the  Britons  shine, 
And  stain  with  blood  the  D.anube  or  the  Rhine ; 
This  power  has  praise,  that  virtue  scarce  can  warm, 
Till  fame  supplies  the  universal  charm. 
Vet  reason  frowns  on  war's  unequal  game. 
Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  name, 
And  mortgaged  states  their  grandsires  wreaths  regret. 
From  age  to  age  in  everlasting  debt ; 
Wreaths  which  at  last  the  dear-bought  right  convey 
To  rust  on  medals,  or  on  stones  decay. 

C)n  what  foundations  stands  the  warrior's  pride. 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide; 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire  ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield,   - 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field  ; 
Behold  surrounding  kings  their  power  combine, 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign  ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain  ; 
'  Think  nothing  gained,'  he  cries, '  till  nought  remain. 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standard-^  fly, 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky.' 
The  march  begins  in  military  state. 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stern  famine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 
And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  frost ; 
lie  comes,  nor  want,  nor  cold,  his  course  delay; 
Hide,  blushing  glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day : 
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The  vanquished  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands; 
Condemned  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait, 
While  ladies  interpose,  and  filave.s  debate. 
But  did  not  chance  at  length  her  error  mend  ? 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound, 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  1 
Ilis  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand  ; 
He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale.* 

All  times  their  scenes  of  pompous  woes  afford, 
From  Persia's  tyrant,  to  Bavaria's  lord. 
In  gay  hostility  and  barbarous  pride. 
With  half  mankind  embattled  at  his  side, 
Great  Xerxes  came  to  seize  tlie  certain  prey. 
And  starves  exhausted  regions  in  his  way  ; 
Attendant  flattery  counts  his  myriads  o'er. 
Till  counted  myriads  soothe  his  pride  no  more  ; 
Fresh  praise  is  tried  till  madness  fires  the  mind. 
The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind  ; 
New   powers   are  claimed,  new  powera    are   still 

bestowed. 
Till  rude  resistance  lops  the  spreading  god  ; 
The  daring  Greeks  deride  the  martial  show, 
And  heap  theit  valleys  with  the  gaudy  foe ; 
The  insulted  sta  with  humbler  thoughts  he  gains, 
A  single  skiff  to  speed  his  flight  remains  ; 
The  encumbered  oar  scarce  leaves  the  dreaded  coast 
Through  purple  billows  and  a  floating  host.       *     * 

Enlarge  my  life  with  multitude  of  days. 
In  health,  and  sickness,  thus  the  suppliant  prays ; 
Hides  from  himself  his  state,  and  shuns  to  know, 
I'hat  life  protracted,  is  protracted  wo. 
Time  hovers  o'er,  imj)aticnt  to  destroy, 
And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy : 
In  vain  their  gifts  the  bounteous  seasons  pour, 
The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  venial  flower  ; 
With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  store, 
He  views  and  wonders  that  they  please  no  more; 
Now  pall  the  tasteless  meats,  and  joyless  wines, 
And  luxury  with  sighs  her  slave  resigns. 
Approach,  ye  minstrels,  try  the  soothing  strain, 
Diffuse  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain  : 
No  sounds,  alas !  would  touch  the  impervious  ear, 
Though  dancing  mountains  witnessed  Orpheus  near  ; 

*  To  show  how  admirably  Johnson  has  imitated  this  part 
of  Juvenal,  appl>ing  to  the  nioiU;rn  hern,  Charles  XII.,  what 
the  Homan  satirist  directed  ajraiiiht  Hannibal,  we  subjoin  a 
literal  version  of  the  words  of  Juvenal: — MVeifih  Hannibal — 
how  many  pounds'  weight  will  yon  find  in  that  consimimate 
general?  This  is  the  man  whi>m  Africa,  washed  by  the 
Moorish  sea,  and  stretching  to  the  warm  Nile,  cannot  contain. 
Again,  in  addition  to  Ethiopia,  and  other  elephant-breeding 
countries,  Spain  is  added  to  his  empire.  lie  jumps  over  the 
Pyrenees:  in  vain  nature  opposed  to  him  the  Alps  with  their 
snows;  he  severed  the  rocks,  and  rent  the  mountains  with 
Tinegar.  Now  he  reaches  Italy,  yet  he  determines  to  go  farther  : 
"  Nothing  is  done,"  says  he,  "  imless  with  our  Punic  soldiers  we 
break  down  their  gates,  and  I  plant  my  standard  in  the  midst 
of  Saburra  (street).  O  what  a  figure,  and  what  a  fine  picture 
be  would  make,  the  one-eye<!  general,  carried  by  the  Getulian 
brute!  ^\^lat,  after  all,  was  the  end  of  it?  Alas  for  glory ! 
this  very  man  is  routed,  and  flies  headlong  into  banishment, 
and  there  the  great  and  wonderful  commander  sils  like  a  poor 
dependent  at  the  palace  door  of  a  king,  till  it  pleaso  the 
Bithyni.-in  tyrant  to  aM-ake.  That  life,  which  had  so  long 
disturbed  all  human  affairs,  was  brought  to  an  end,  not  by 
swords,  nor  stones,  nor  darts,  but  by  tliat  retlresscr  of  Cannae, 
and  avenger  of  the  bliwd  that  had  been  shed— a  ring.'  Go, 
madman;  hurry  over  the  wivage  AIp^i,  to  please  the  school- 
boys, and  becomo  their  subject  of  declamation  !" ' 


*  It  will  be  recollected  that  Ilanninnl,  to  prevent  his  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Itomans,  swallowed  poison,  which  ho 
carried  in  a  ring  on  his  finger. 


Nor  lute  nor  lyre  his  feehle  powers  attend, 
Nor  sweeter  music  of  a  virtuous  friend. 
But  everlasting  dictates  crowd  his  tongue, 
Perversely  grave,  or  positively  wrong. 
The  still  returning  tale,  and  lingering  jest, 
Perplex  the  fawning  niece,  and  pampered  guest. 
While   growing   hopes   scarce   awe   the  gathering 

sneer, 
And  scarce  a  legacy  can  bribe  to  hear ; 
The  watchful  guests  still  hint  the  la^t  offence, 
The  daughter's  petulance,  the  son's  expense. 
Improve  his  heady  rage  with  treacherous  skill, 
And  mould  his  passions  till  they  make  his  will. 

Unnumbered  maladies  his  joints  invade, 
Lay  siege  to  life,  and  press  the  dire  blockade; 
But  unextinguished  avarice  still  remains, 
And  dreaded  losses  aggravate  his  pains  ; 
He  turns,  with  anxious  heart  and  crippled  hands, 
His  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortgages  of  lands; 
Or  views  his  coffers  with  suspicious  eves, 
Unlocks  his  gold,  and  counts  it  till  he  dies. 

But  grant  the  virtues  of  a  temperate  prime, 
Bless  with  an  age  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime; 
An  age  that  melts  with  unperceived  decay, 
And  glides  in  mode^^t  innocence  awav  ; 
Whose  peaceful  day  benevolence  endears. 
Whose  night  congratulating  conscience  cheers; 
The  general  favourite  as  the  general  friend  ; 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end  I 
Yet  even  on  this  her  load  misfortune  flings. 
To  press  the  weary  minutes*  flagging  wings; 
New  sorrow  rises  as  the  day  returns, 
A  sister  sickens,  or  a  daughter  mourns. 
Now  kindred  merit  fills  the  sable  bier, 
Now  lacerated  friendship  claims  a  tear. 
Year  chases  year,  decay  pursues  decay, 
Still  drops  some  joy  from  withering  life  away; 
New  forms  arise,  and  difl'erent  views  engage, 
Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage, 
Till  pitying  nature  signs  the  last  release, 
And  bids  afllicted  worth  retire  to  peace. 

But  few  there  are  whom  hours  like  these  await. 
Who  set  unclouded  in  the  gulfs  of  fate. 
From  Lydia's  monarch  should  the  search  descend. 
By  Solon  cautioned  to  regard  his  end. 
In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  sur^jrise, 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  fullies  of  the  wise? 
From  Marlb'rough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flo'^. 
And  Swift  expires  a  driveller  and  a  show.        *       * 
Where,   then,   shall    hope   and  fear   their  object! 
find? 
Must  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind  I 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 
Roll  darkling  duwn  the  torrent  of  his  fate! 
Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise. 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  ? 
Inquirer,  cease;  petitions  yet  remain. 
Which  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  religion  Tftin. 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice. 
But  leave  to  ileaven  the  mejisure  and  the  choico. 
Safe  in  his  power,  whose  eyes  discern  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer. 
Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest, 
Secure  whate'er  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best. 
Yet  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires. 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  asjiircs, 
Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind, 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned  ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  liapj-icr  scat. 
Counts  death  kind  nature's  signal  of  retreat : 
These  goods  for  man  the  law.-*  of  Heaven  ordkin, 
These  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to  g4Lli| 
With  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  niind. 
And  makes  the  happiness  tihc  docs  uot  find. 
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Prologue  9pf'lm  hy  Mr  Garrkl\   at  tfit  opening  of  the 
Thcatix  in  Drury  Lane^  in  17-17. 

When  Lejiniinji's  triumph  o'er  her  barbarous  foes 
Kir^t  n*arcd  the  Majre,  immortal  >liak.''pt'are  rose  ; 
Each  change  of  many-coloured  life  he  drew, 
f^xhau^tcd  worldsi,  and  tlien  imapned  new : 
Existence  saw  him  sjmni  her  bounded  reign, 
And  pnntin;;  time  toiled  after  him  in  vain  : 
His  powerful  strokes  presiding  truth  impressed. 
And  unresisted  passion  stormed  the  breast. 

Tlien  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school. 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule; 
His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art, 
By  n^gular  ajiproach  essayed  the  lieart : 
Cold  approlmtion  gave  the  lingering  bays, 
For  those  wlio  durst  not  censure,  scarce  could  praise. 
A  mortal  bom,  he  met  the  general  doom, 
But  left,  like  Kgypt's  kings,  a  lasting  tomb. 

The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to  fame, 
Nor  wished  for  Jonson's  art,  or  Shakspeare*s  flame  ; 
Themselves  they  studied,  as  they  felt  they  writ, 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit. 
Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  friend  ; 
They  pleased  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 
Yet  bards  like  these  aspired  to  lasting  pmise. 
And  jiroudly  hoped  to  pimp  in  future  days: 
Their  cause  wi\3  general,  their  supports  were  strong, 
Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was  long  ; 
Till  shame  regained  the  post  that  sense  betrayed. 
And  virtue  called  oblivion  to  her  aid. 

Then  crushed  by  rules  and  weakened  as  refined, 
For  years  the  power  of  Tragedy  declined  : 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept. 
Till  declamation  roared,  whilst  passion  slept; 
Yet  still  did  virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread  ; 
Philosophy  remained,  though  nature  ficd. 
But  forced  at  length  her  ancient  reign  to  quit, 
She  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghost  of  wit : 
Exulting  fully  hailed  the  joyful  day. 
And  PAntomiine  and  song  confirmed  her  sway. 

Rut  wiio  the  coming  changes  can  pre-sage, 
And  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  stage! 
Perhaps,  if  skill  could  distant  times  explore. 
New  Behns,  new  D'Trfeys,  yet  remain  in  store  ; 
Perhap«,  where  Lear  has  raved,  and  Hamlet  died. 
On  flying  cars  new  sorcerers  may  ride ; 
Perhaps  (for  who  can  guess  the  effects  of  chance!) 
Here  Hunt  may  box,  or  Mahomet  may  dance. 

Hard  is  his  lot,  that,  here  by  furtune  placed, 
Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste; 
With  every  meteor  of  caprice  >nust  play, 
And  chase  the  new-blown  bubble  of  the  day. 
Ah  I  let  not  censure  term  our  fate  our  choice. 
The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice ; 
The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give. 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry, 
As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die ; 
'Tls  yours  this  night  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Ot*rescued  nature  and  reviving  sense; 
Tc  chase  the  charms  of  sound,  the  pomp  of  show, 
For  tiscful  mirth  and  solitary  wo. 
Bid  Scenic  Virtue  form  the  rising  age. 
And  Truth  diffuse  her  radiance  from  the  stage. 

On  the  Death  of  Dr  Robert  Levett~\7^2, 

Condemned  to  hope's  delusive  mine, 

As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day. 
By  sudden  blasts,  or  slow  decline, 

Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  tried  through  many  a  varying  year, 

See  Levett  to  the  grave  descend, 
Officious,  innocent,  sincere, 

Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 


Yet  still  he  fills  aflcction's  eye. 
Obscurely  wise  and  coarsely  kind ; 

Nor,  lettered  arrogance,  deny 
Tliv  jiraise  to  merit  unrefined. 

M'hen  fainting  nature  called  for  aid, 
And  hovering  death  prepared  the  bluw. 

His  vigorous  remedy  displayed 

The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  misery's  darkest  cavern  known. 

His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh. 
Where  hopeless  anguish  poured  his  groaD^ 

And  lonely  want  retired  to  die. 

No  summons  mocked  by  chill  delay, 
No  petty  gain  disdained  by  pride; 

The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

His  virtues  walked  their  narrow  round. 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void ; 

And  sure  the  Eternal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  employed. 

The  busy  day — the  peaceful  night, 

Unfclt,  uncounted,  glided  by  ; 
His  frame  was  firm — liis  jtowers  were  bright, 

Though  now  his  eightieth  year  w;is  ui^h. 

Then  with  no  fiery  throbbing  pain. 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay. 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain, 

Aiid  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way. 

WILLIAM  COLLINS. 

None  of  our  poets  have  lived  more  under  the 
*slvit.'V  influences' of  ini.-igination  than  that  exquisite 
but  iil-fated  bard,  Collins.  His  works  are  imbued 
with  a  fine  ethereal  fancy  and  purity  of  taste  ;  and 
thduiih,  like  the  poems  of  Gray,  they  are  small  in 
number  and  amount,  they  are  rich  in  viviit  imagery 
and  beautiful  description.  Ills  history  is  brief  but 
painful.  William  Collins  was  the  son  of  a  respect- 
able tradesman,  a  liatter.  at  Chichester,  where  he 
was  born  on  Christmas  day,  1720.  In  his  'Ode  to 
Pity.'  the  poet  alludes  to  his  'native  plains.'  which 
are  bounded  by  the  South  Dtjwn  hills,  and  to  the 
small  river  Arun,  one  of  the  streams  of  Sussex,  near 
which  Otway,  also,  was  born. 

But  wherefore  need  I  wander  wide 

To  old  Ilissus'  distant  side? 

Deserted  stream  and  mute! 
Wild  Arun,  too,  has  heard  thy  strains. 
And  Echo  'midst  my  native  plains 

Been  soothed  by  Pity's  lute. 

Collins  received  a  learned  education,  in  which  he 
was  aided  by  pecuniary  assistance  from  his  uncle, 
Colonel  Martin,  stationed  with  his  regiment  in 
Flanders.  While  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  he 
published  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  which,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  university  and  the  literary  public,  were 
wholly  neglected.  Meeting  shortly  afterwards  with 
some  repulse  or  indignity  at  the  university,  he  sud- 
denly quitted  Oxford,  and  repaired  to  London,  full 
of  high  hopes  and  magnificent  schemes.  His  learn- 
ing was  extensive,  but  he  wanted  steadiness  of  p\ir- 
pose  and  application.  Two  years  afterwards,  in 
1746,  he  published  his  Odes,  which  were  purchased 
by  Millar  the  bookseller,  but  failed  to  attract  at- 
tention. Collins  sunk  under  the  disappointment, 
and  became  still  more  indolent  and  dissipated.  The 
fine  promise  of  his  youth,  his  ardour  and  ambition, 
melted  away  under  this  baneful  and  depressing  in- 
fluence. Once  again,  however,  he  strung  his  lyre 
with  poetical  enthusiasm.  Thomson  died  in  1747: 
Collins  seems  to  have  known  and  loved  him,  and  he 
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honoured  his  niemnry  with  an  Ode,  wliich  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  finest  elegiac  jiroductinns  in  the 
lunj^uage.  Among  his  friends  was  also  Home,  the 
antlior  of  '  Dmiglas,'  to  wlioni  he  addressed  an 
Ode,  which  was  found  unfinished  after  his  death, 
on  t!ie  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands.  He  loved  to 
dwell  on  these  dim  and  visionary  ohjcets,  and  the 
compliment  he  pays  to  Tasso,  may  be  applied 
rqually  to  himself — 

Prevailing  poet,  whose  undoubting  mind 
Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung. 

At  this  period,  Collins  seems  to  have  contemplated 
a  journey  to  Scotland — 

The  time  shall  come  when  I  perhaps  may  tread 
Your  lowly  glens  o'erhung  with  spreading  broom  ; 
Or  oVr  your  stretching  heaths  by  Fancy  led  ; 
Or  o'er  your  mountains  creep  in  awtul  gloom  ! 
Then  will  I  dress  once  more  the  faded  flower, 
"Where  Jonson  sat  in  Drummond's  cl.assic  shade  ; 
Or  crop  from  Teviotdale  each  lyric  flower. 
And  mourn  on  Yarrow's  banks  where  Willy's  laid. 

In  the  midst  of  the  poet's  difficulties  and  distresses, 
his  uncle  died  and  left  him  £2000  ;  '  a  sum,'  says 
Johnson,  'wliich  Collins  eonld  scarcely  think  ex- 
haustible, and  whicli  he  did  not  live  to  exhaust.' 
He  repaid  Jlillar  the  bookseller  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  publication  of  liis  '  Odes ;'  ami  buying  up  the 
remaining  cojiies,  committed  them  all  to  the  flames. 
He  became  still  more  irregular  in  his  habits,  and 
sank  into  a  state  of  nervous  imbecility.  All  hope 
ami  exertion  had  fled.  Johnson  met  liim  one  day, 
currying  with  him  as  he  travelled  an  Knglish  Testa- 
ment. '  I  have  but  one  book,'  said  Collins,  '  but  it 
is  the  best'  In  his  latter  days  he  was  tended  by 
his  sister  in  Chichester;  but  it  was  necessary  at  one 
time  to  confine  him  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  He  used, 
when  at  liberty,  to  wander  day  and  night  among 
the  aisles  and  cloisters  of  Chichester  cathedral,  ac- 
companying the  music  with  loud  sobs  and  moans. 
Death  at  length  came  to  his  relief,  and  in  17.')6 — at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  ten  years  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  inmiortal  works  —  his  troubled  and 
luelanchuly  career  was  terminated  ;  it  afforils  one 
of  the  most  touching  examples  of  accomplished 
youth  and  genius,  Imked  to  personal  humiliation 
and  calamity,  that  throws  its  lights  and  shades  on 
our  literary  annals. 


CoUins's  Monument  in  Chichceter  Cathedral. 

Mr  Southey  has  remarked,  that,  though  utterly 
neglected  on  their  first  appearance,  the  'Odes'  of 


Collins,  in  the  course  of  one  generation,  without  any 
adventitious    aid  to  bring  them   into    notice,  were 
acknowledged  to  he  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the 
language.      '  Silently   and    imperceptil>ly  they  had 
risen  by  their  own  buovancy,  and  their  power  was     , 
felt  by  every  reader  who  had  any  true  poetic  feel-    i 
ing.'     This  popularity  seems  still  to  be  on  the  in-    ( 
crease,  though  the  want  of  human  interest  .and  of 
action  in  CoUins's  poetry  prevent  its  being  generally 
read.     The  '  Eclogues'  are  free  from  the  occasional    ' 
obscurity  and  remoteness  of  conception  that  in  part    ' 
pervade  the  '  Odes,'  and  they  cliarm  by  their  figu-    ' 
rative  language  and  descriptions,  the  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  their  dialogues  and  sentiments,  and  their 
musical  versification.     Tlie  desert  scene  in  Hassan, 
the  Camel  Driver,  is  a  finished  picture — impressive 
.and  even  appalling  in  its  reality.     The  Ode  on  the 
I'assious,   and  that  on  Evening,    are  the   finest  of 
his   lyrical  works.      The  former   is   a  magnificent 
gallery  of  allegorical  paintings  ;   and   tlie  poetical 
diction  is  equally  rich   with    the   conception.     No 
poet  has  made  more  use  of  metaphors  and  personi- 
fication.    He  has  individualised  even  metaphysical 
pursuits,   which  he   terms   'the  shadowy  tribes  of 
Mind.'     Pity  is  prcs  ntcd  with  'eyes  of  dewy  light' 
— a  felicitous  eiiithet ;  and  Danger  is  described  with 
the  boldness  and  distinctness  of  sculpture — 

Danger,  whose  limbs  of  giant  mould 
What  mortal  eye  can  fixed  behold  ? 
M'ho  stalks  his  round,  a  hideous  foiin, 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm, 
Or  throws  him  on  tlie  ridgy  steep 
Of  some  loose  hanging  rock  to  sleep. 

Eclogue  II. — Uasmn ;  or  the  Camel  Driver. 

Scene — The  Ilcsert.    Time — Mid-day. 

In  silent  horror,  o'er  the  boundless  waste, 

The  driver  Hassan  with  liis  camels  past; 

One  cruise  of  water  on  his  buck  he  bore. 

And  his  light  scrip  contained  a  scanty  store; 

A  fan  of  y)ainted  feathers  in  his  hand. 

To  guard  his  shaded  face  from  scorching  sand. 

The  sultry  sun  had  gained  the  middle  sky, 

And  not  a  tree  and  not  a  herb  was  nigh  ; 

The  beasts  with  pain  their  dusty  way  pursuo. 

Shrill  roared  the  winds,  and  dreary  was  the  view  I 

With  desperate  sorrow  wild,  the  aflrighted  man 

Thrice  sighed,  thrice  struck  his  breast,  and  thus  begaa 

*  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 

When  first  from  Sohiraz'  walls  1  bent  my  way!' 

Ah  !  little  thought  I  of  the  blasting  wind, 
The  thirst  or  pinching  hunger  that  1  find! 
Rethink  thee,  Hassan  !  where  shall  thirst  a.ssuage, 
\\'licn  fails  this  cruise,  his  unrelenting  ragei 
Soon  sliall  this  scrip  its  precious  load  resi^'ii, 
Then  what  but  tears  and  hunger  shall  be  thine! 

Ye  mute  companions  of  my  toils,  that  bear 
In  all  my  griefs  a  more  thaii  equal  share ! 
Here,  where  no  springs  in  murmurs  break  away. 
Or  moss-crowned  fountains  mitigate  the  day, 
In  vain  ye  hope  the  green  delight  to  know. 
Which  plains  more  blessed  or  verdant  vales  bestiiff  , 
Here  rocks  alone  and  tasteless  sands  are  (bund. 
And  faint  and  sickly  winds  for  ever  howl  around. 
'  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Scliiraz'  walls  1  bent  my  way.' 

Cursed  be  the  gold  and  silver  whidi  persuad* 
Weak  men  to  f  dlow  far  fatiguing  trade! 
The  lily  i>cace  outshines  tlie  silver  store, 
And  life  is  dearer  than  the  golden  ore; 
Yet  money  tempts  u«  o'er  the  desert  brown. 
To  everv  distant  nuirt  and  wealthy  town. 
Full  oft  we  tempt  the  land,  and  oft  the  «ca; 
And  are  wc  oidy  yet  repaid  by  thee  ! 
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All!  why  WK-H  ruin  no  attractive  mailo, 
Or  wliv  i'mid  innii  no  easily  lictrnyid  I 
A\'liy  iieod  we  not,  while  mad  we  ha'<te  along, 
The  ceiitle  voice  of  Peace,  or  rieaaure's  son;;  I 
Or  wherefore  think  the  flowery  mountain's  siJc, 
The  fountain's  murmurs,  ami  the  valley's  pride; 
Why  think  we  these  lew  pleasing;  to  behold 
Tua'n  dreary  deserts,  if  they  lead  to  gold  I 
'Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  fn>m  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way  1' 

O  cease,  my  fears !     All  frantic  as  I  go, 
■\Vhcn  thought  creates  unnumbered  scenes  of  wo, 
What  if  the  lion  iii  his  rage  I  meet! 
Oft  in  tlie  dust  I  view  his  printed  feet ; 
And  fearful  oft,  when  Day's  declining  light 
Yields  her  pale  empire  to  the  mourner  Niglit, 
By  hunger  roused  he  scours  the  groaning  plain, 
Gaunt  wolves  and  sullen  tigers  in  his  train  ; 
Before  them  Death  with  shrieks  directs  their  way, 
Fills  the  wild  yell,  and  leads  them  to  their  prey. 
'Sad  was  the  liour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Schira/,'  walls  I  bent  my  way  1' 
At  that  dead  hour  the  silent  asp  shall  creep. 
If  aught  of  rest  I  find,  upon  my  sleep  ; 
Or  some  swoln  serpent  twist  his  scales  around. 
And  wake  to  anguish  with  a  burning  wound. 
Thrice  happy  they,  the  wise  contented  poor. 
From  lust  of  wealth  and  dread  of  death  secure! 
They  tempt  no  deserts,  and  no  griefs  they  find  ; 
Peace  rules  the  day  where  reason  rules  the  mind. 
'  Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way  !' 

()  hapless  youth  !  for  she  thy  love  hath  won. 
The  tender  Zara!  will  be  most  undone. 
Big  swelled  my  heart,  and  owned  the  powerful  maid, 
■When  fast  she  dropped  her  tears,  as  thus  she  said  ; 
'  Farewell  the  youth  whom  sighs  could  not  detain, 
M'honi  Zara's  breaking  heart  implored  in  vain  ! 
Yet  as  thou  go'st,  may  everv-  blast  arise 
Weak  and  unfelt  as  these  rejected  sighs  ; 
Safe  o'er  the  wild  no  perils  may'st  thou  see, 
No  griefs  endure,  nor  weep,  false  youth  !  like  me.' 
'  0  !  let  me  safely  to  the  fair  return, 
Say  with  a  kiss,  she  nmst  not,  shall  not  mourn  ; 
0  !  let  me  teach  my  heart  to  lose  its  fears. 
Recalled  by  Wisdom's  voice  and  Zara's  tears.* 
I         lie  said,  and  called  on  Heaven  to  bless  the  day 
I  ■  When  back  to  Schiraz'  walls  he  bent  his  way. 

Ode  Written  in  the  Year  1746. 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest. 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest! 
When  Spring,  with  de\vy  fingers  cold. 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod, 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung. 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung; 
There  Hoi.our  conies,  a  pilgrim  gray. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay, 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there. 

Ode  to  Evening. 

If  .aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song. 

May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear, 

Like  thy  own  solemn  springs, 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales  ; 

<Jh  nymph  rcserveil,  while  now  the  bright-haired  sun 
fiits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts, 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

O'Thang  his  wavy  bed : 


Now  air  is  hushed,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat. 
With  short  shrill  shriek,  flits  by  on  leathern  wing, 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn, 
As  oft  he  rises  midst  the  twilight  path, 
Against  the  pilgrim  borae  in  heedless  hum  : 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed, 

To  breathe  some  softened  strain. 
Whose  numbers  stealing  through  thy  darkening  Tal« 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit. 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  loved  return  ! 

For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  hours,  and  elves 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day. 
And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  seJge, 
And  shed's  the  freshening  dew,  and  lovelier  still, 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car. 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scene, 
Or  find  some  ruin  'midst  its  dreary  dells. 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain. 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut 

That  from  the  mount.ain's  side 

Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods. 
And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discovered  spires. 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  deivy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 
While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he  wonV, 
And  bathe  thy  Ijreathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve ! 

^\'hile  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light : 

While  sallow  autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves. 
Or  Winter  yelling  through  the  troublous  air. 

Affrights  thy  shrinking  train. 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes  : 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule, 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace^ 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own. 

And  love  thy  favourite  name ! 

Ode  on  the  Passions. 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid !  was  young. 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung. 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell. 
Thronged  around  her  magic  cell ; 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting, 
Possessed  beyond  the  muse's  painting; 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined  ; 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fired. 
Filled  with  fury,  rapt,  insjjired. 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round. 
They  snatched  her  instruments  of  sound; 
And  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art. 
Each,  for  madness  ruled  the  hour. 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 
Amid  the  chords,  bewildered  laid  ; 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why. 
Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Anger  rushed,  his  eyes  on  fire 
In  lightnings  owned  his  secret  stings ; 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre. 
And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  striqgfc 
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"With  woful  measures  wan  Despair, 
Low  sullen  Hounds  his  grief  beguiled  ; 
A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air; 
'Twas  sad  by  fits,  hy  starts  'twas  wild. 

But  thou,  oh  Hope !  with  eyes  so  fair, 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure? 

Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure, 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail. 

Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong  ; 

And  from  the  rockfl,  the  woods,  the  vale, 
She  called  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song; 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close; 
And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waved  her  frolden 
hair: 
And  longer  had  she  sung,  but  with  a  frown 

Revenge  impatient  rose; 
He  threw  his  blood-stained  sword  in  thunder  down, 

And,  with  a  withering  look. 

The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 

And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  wo  ; 

And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 

The  double  drum  with  furious  heat ; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between, 

Dejected  Pity  at  his  side 

Her  soul'subduing  voice  applied. 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unaltered  mien, 
While  each  strained  ball  of  sight   seemed  bursting 
from  his  head. 

Thy  numbers,  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  fixed  ; 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state  ; 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mixed, 
Aud  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  called  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired. 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired. 

And  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat, 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 
Poured  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul ; 

And  clashing  soft  from  rocks  around, 

Bubbling  runnels  joined  the  sound  ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure 
stole : 

Or  o'er  some  haunted  streams  with  fond  delay, 

Round  a  holy  calm  diffusing, 

Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing, 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But  oh  !  how  altered  was  its  sprightly  tone. 

When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue. 
Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung, 
Her  buskins  gemmed  with  morning  dew, 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung. 

The  hunter's  call,  to  Fawn  and  Dryad  known  ; 

Theoak-crowned  sisters, and  their  chaste-eyed  queen, 
Satyrs  antl  sylvan  boys,  were  seen 
Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green  ; 
Brown  Exerciae  rejoiced  to  hear, 

And  Sport  leaped  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear. 

Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial : 

He,  with  viny  crown  advancing, 
First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addressed; 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk,  awakening  viol. 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best. 

They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain. 
They  saw,  in  Tempo's  vale,  her  native  maids, 

Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades. 

To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing: 
While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kissed  the  strings, 
Love  framed  with  Mirth,  a  gay  fantastic  round, 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound  : 

And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play, 
Afl  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 
Shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 


Oh  Music  !  sphere-descended  maid, 
Friend  of  Pleasure,  Wisdom's  aid. 
Why,  goddess  !  why  to  us  denied, 
Lay'st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside! 
As  in  that  loved  Athenian  bower. 
You  learn  an  all-commanding  power: 
Thy  mimic  soul,  oh  nymph  endeared, 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart, 
Devote  to  virtue,  fancy,  art  ? 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time, 
Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  sublime! 
Thy  wonders  in  that  godlike  age 
Fill  thy  recording  sister's  page  ; 
'Tis  said,  and  1  believe  the  tale, 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail, 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage. 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age; 
Even  all  at  once  together  found, 
Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound. 
Oh  !  bid  your  vain  endeavours  cease, 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece  ; 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state; 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate. 

Ode  to  Liberty/. 


Who  shall  awake  the  Spartan  fife. 

And  call  in  solemn  sounds  to  life. 
The  youths,  whose  locks  divinely  spreading, 

Like  vernal  hyacinths  in  sullen  hue. 
At  once  the  breath  of  fear  and  virtue  shedding. 

Applauding  freedom  loved  of  old  to  view  ? 
What  new  Alceus,  fancy-blessed. 
Shall  sing  the  sword,  in  myrtles  dressed. 

At  wisdom's  shrine  a  while  its  flame  concealing, 
(What  place  so  fit  to  seal  a  deed  renowned  I) 

Till  she  her  brightest  lightnings  round  revealing. 
It  leaped  in  glory  forth, and  dealt  herprompted  woundl 
Oh  goddess,  in  that  feeling  hour. 

When  most  its  sounds  would  court  thy  ears, 
Let  not  my  shell's  misguided  power, 

E'er  draw  thy  sad,  thy  mindful  tears. 
No,  freedom,  no  ;  I  will  not  tell 
How  Rome,  before  thy  face, 
With  heaviest  sound,  a  giant  statue  fell. 
Pushed  by  a  wild  and  artless  race 
From  ofl*  its  wide  ambitious  base, 
When  time  his  northern  sons  of  spoil  awoke. 

And  all  the  blended  work  of  strength  and  grace. 

With  many  a  rude  repeated  stroke. 
And   many  a  barbarous  yell,  to  thousand   fragments 
broke. 


Yet,  even  where'er  the  least  appeareu, 
The  admiring  worhl  thy  hand  revered  ; 
Still  'midst  the  scattered  states  around. 
Some  remnants  of  her  strength  were  found  ; 
They  saw,  by  what  escajied  the  storm, 
How  wondrous  rose  her  jterfect  form  ; 
Uow  in  the  great,  the  laboured  whole. 
Each  mighty  master  poured  his  soul  ; 
For  sunny  Florence,  scat  of  art. 
Beneath  her  vines  preserved  a  part. 
Till  they,  whom  science  loved  to  name, 
(Oh,  wlio  couM  fear  it  I)  quenched  her  flam*. 
And,  lo,  a  humbler  relic  laid 
In  jealous  i'isu's  olive  shade  I 
See  small  Marino  joins  tlit-  ihemc, 
'Ihnugh  Iciust,  not  last  in  thy  esteem; 
Strike,  louder  strike  the  ennobling  strings 
To  those  whose  merchants'  mhis  were  kings  ; 
To  him,  who,  decked  with  pearly  pride, 
In  Adria  weds  his  grecu-huircd  bride: 
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Hiil  port  of  glon*,  wealth  and  pleasure, 
Ne'ei  let  me  change  this  Lvdiuii  measure; 
Nor  e'er  her  former  pride  relate, 
To  sad  Liguria's  bleeding  state. 
Ah,  no !  more  pleased  th^'  haunts  I  seek. 
On  wild  Helvetia*^  mountains  bleak 
(Where,  when  the  favoured  of  thy  choice. 
The  daring  archer  heard  thy  voice, 
forth  from  his  cyry  roused  in  dread. 
The  ravening  eagle  northward  fled) ; 
Or  dwell  in  willowcd  meads  more  near, 
\Vith  those  to  whom  thy  stork  is  dear: 
Those  whom  the  rod  of  Alva  bruised, 
AVhose  crown  a  British  que+'n  refused  ! 
The  magic  works,  thou  feelVt  the  strains, 
One  holier  name  alone  remains  ; 
The  perfect  spell  shall  then  avail. 
Hail,  nymph,  adored  by  Britain,  hail ! 

ANTISTKOI'ltE. 

Beyond  the  measure  vast  of  thought. 
The  works  the  wizard  time  has  wrought ! 

The  Gaul,  'tis  held  of  antique  story. 
Saw  Britain  linked  to  his  now  adverse  strand. 

No  sea  between,  nor  cliff  sublime  and  hoary, 
He  passed  with  unwet  feet  through  all  our  land. 
To  the  blown  Baltic  then,  they  say, 
The  wild  waves  found  another  way, 
■\Vhere  Orcas  howls,  his  wolfish  mountaina  rounding; 

Till  all  the  banded  west  at  once  'gain  rise, 
A  wide  wild  storm  even  Nature's  self  confounding. 
Withering  her  giant   sons  with   strange   uncouth 

surprise. 
This  pillared  earth  so  firm  and  wide. 
By  winds  and  inward  lubours  torn, 
In  thunders  dread  was  pushed  asiile, 

And  down  the  shouldering  billows  borne. 
And  see,  like  gems,  her  laughing  train, 

The  little  isles  on  every  side, 
Mona,  once  hid  from  those  who  search  the  main, 
Where  thousand  elfin  shapes  abide, 
.  And  Wight  who  checks  the  westering  tide. 

For  thee  consenting  heaven  has  each  bestowed, 
A  fair  attend.ant  on  her  sovereign  pride  : 
To  thee  this  blessed  divorce  she  owed, 
For  thou  hast  made  her  vales  thy  loved,  thy  last 
abode  ! 

SECOND  EPODE. 

Then,  too,  *tls  said,  a  hoary  pile, 
'Midst  the  green  naval  of  our  isle. 
Thy  shrine  in  some  religious  wood, 
0  soul  enforcing  goddess,  stood  ! 
There  oft  the  painted  native's  feet 
Were  wont  thy  form  celestial  meet : 
Though  now  with  hopeless  toil  we  trace 
Time's  backward  rolls,  to  find  its  place  ; 
AVhether  the  fiery-tressed  Dane, 
Or  Roman's  self  "'erturned  the  fane, 
Or  in  what  heaven  left  age  it  fell, 
Twcre  hard  for  inotlern  song  to  tell. 
Yet  still,  if  truth  those  beams  infuse. 
Which  guide  at  once,  and  charm  the  nuse, 
Beytuid  yon  braided  clouds  that  lie, 
Paving  the  light  embroidered  sky  ; 
Aniidst  the  bright  pavilioned  plains. 
The  beauteous  model  still  remains. 
There  happier  than  in  islands  blessed. 
Or  bowers  by  spring  or  Hebe  dressed, 
Thf  chiefs  who  fill  our  Albion's  story. 
In  warlike  weeds,  retired  in  glory, 
Hear  their  consorted  Druids  sing 
Their  triumphs  to  the  immortal  string. 

How  may  the  poet  now  unfold 
What  never  tongue  or  numbers  told  t 


How  leani  delighted,  and  amazed. 
What  hands  unknown  that  fabric  raised  I 
Kven  now,  before  his  favoured  eyes. 
In  Gothic  pride  it  seems  to  rise ! 
Yet  Grecia's  graceful  orders  join. 
Majestic,  though  the  mixed  design; 
The  secret  builder  knew  to  choose, 
Each  spiiere  found  gem  of  richest  hues; 
Whatever  heaven's  purer  mould  contains, 
When  neartT  suns  emblaze  its  veins ; 
There  on  the  walls  the  patriots  sight 
May  ever  hang  with  fresh  delight, 
And,  graved  with  some  prophetic  rage. 
Read  Albion's  fame  through  every  age. 

Ye  forms  divine,  ye  laureate  band, 
That  near  her  inmost  altar  stand  ! 
Now  soothe  her  to  her  blissful  train. 
Blithe  Concord's  social  form  to  gain  : 
Concord,  whose  myrtle  wand  can  steep 
Even  Anger's  blood-shot  eyes  in  sleep  ; 
Before  whose  breathing  bosonrs  balra. 
Rage  drops  his  steel,  and  storms  grow  calm  ; 
Her  let  our  sires  and  matrons  hoar 
Welcome  to  Britain's  ravaged  shore; 
Our  youths,  enamoured  of  the  fair, 
Play  with  the  tangles  of  her  hair  ; 
Till,  in  one  loud  applauding  sound. 
The  nations  shout  to  her  around. 
0  how  supremely  art  thou  blest, 
Thou,  lady,  thou  shalt  rule  the  west ! 

D'lvge  in  Ci/mhtVne, 

Sung  by  Guiderius  and  Arviragus  over  Fidele,  soppnaod 
to  be  dead. 

To  fair  Fidele*s  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet,  of  earliest  bloom, 

And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring. 

No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove. 

But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here. 
And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 

No  withered  witch  shall  here  he  seen, 
No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew; 

The  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green, 
And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew; 

The  redbreast  oft  at  evening  hours 

Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid, 
M'ith  hoary  nios-*,  and  gathered  flowers, 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

"When  howling  winds,  and  beating  rain, 
In  tempests  shake  thy  sylvan  cell. 

Or  midst  the  chase  on  every  plain, 

The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell. 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore, 

For  thpe  the  tear  be  duly  shed  ; 
Beloved  till  life  can  charm  no  more ; 

And  mourned  till  pity's  self  be  dead. 

Ode  on  the  Death  of  Mr  Tlioimem. 

The  scene  of  the  following  stanzas  is  supposed  to  lie  on  tJbo 
Thames,  near  Richmond, 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies, 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  ! 

The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise, 
To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grave  ! 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 

His  airy  harp  shall  now  be  la;«. 
That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds, 

ilay  love  through  life  the  soothing  shade, 
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The  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here. 
And,  while  its  sounds  at  tiistauce  swell, 

Shall  sadly  seem  in  pity's  ear 

To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knell. 

Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore, 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest ; 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar, 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest! 

And  oft  as  ease  and  health  retire 

To  breezy  lawn,  or  forest  deep, 
The  friend  shall  view  yon  whitening  spire, 

And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 

But  thou,  who  own'st  that  earthly  bed. 

Ah!  what  will  every  dir^e  avail  ? 
Or  tears,  which  love  and  pity  shed, 

That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail ! 

Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 

Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimmering  near  ? 

With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  fancy  die, 
And  joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 
No  sedge-crowned  sisters  now  attend. 

Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hill's  side, 
Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend  ! 

And  see,  the  fairy  valleys  fade. 

Dun  night  has  veiled  the  solemn  view  ! 

Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade, 
Mock  nature's  child,  again  adieu  ! 

The  genial  meads,  assigned  to  bless 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom  ! 

Their  hinds  and  shepherd  girls  shall  dress 
With  simple  hands  thy  rural  tomb. 

Long,  long  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes  : 

0  !  vales,  and  wild  woods,  shall  he  say, 
In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies  ! 

■WILLIAM  SHKNSTONE. 

William  Shenstone  added  some  pleasing  pas- 
toral and  elegiac  strains  to  our  national  poetry,  but 
he  wanted,  as  Johnson  justly  remarks,  *  conipruhcn- 
sion  and  variety.*  Though  highly  ambit ii)us  of 
poetical  fame,  he  devoted  a  large  portiim  of  his  time, 
and  squandered  most  of  his  means,  in  landscape- 
gardening  and  ornamental  agriculture.  He  reared 
uj)  around  him  a  sort  of  rural  j>aradise,  expending 
his  poetical  taste  and  fancy  in  the  disposition  and 
embellishment  of  his  grounds,  till  at  length  pecuniary 
difhcuUies  and  distress  drew  a  ch)nd  over  the  fair 
prospect,  and  darkened  the  latter  d;iys  of  the  poet's 
life.  Swift,  who  entertained  a  nmrtal  aversion  to 
all  projectors,  might  have  included  the  uidi;ipi)y 
Shenstone  among  tlie  fanciful  inhabitants  of  his 
Laputa.  The  estate  which  he  laboured  to  adorn 
was  liis  natal  ground.  At  Leasowes,  in  the  parish 
of  Hali'S  Owen,  Sliropshire,  the  jKH't  was  born  in 
Koveniber  1714.  lie  was  taught  to  read  at  what 
is  termed  a  dame  school,  and  his  venerable  precep- 
tress has  been  immortalised  by  his  poem  of  the 
Sc/uiohnistres.t.  At  the  proper  age  lie  was  sent  to 
rembruke  college,  Oxfonl,  where  he  remained  four 
;"''i*rs.  In  1745.  by  the  death  of  his  ]iarents  and  an 
elder  brother,  tlie  paternal  estate  fell  to  his  own  care 
anil  management,  and  he  began  from  this  time,  as 
Johnson  eliaracteristically  describes  it,  *  to  point  his 
prospects,  to  diversify  iiis  surface,  to  entangle  bis 
walks,  :ind  to  wind  his  waters  ;  which  he  did  with 
such  judgment  and  fancy,  as  made  bis  little  domain 
the  envy  of  tlie  great  and  the  admiration  of  the 
ikilful ;  a  place  to  be  visited  by  travcUcrs  aud  copied 


by  designers.'  Descriptions  of  the  Leasowes  have 
been  written  by  Dodsley  and  Goldsmith.  The  pro- 
perty was  altogether  not  worth  more  than  £300  per 
annum,  and  Shenstone  had  devoted  so  much  of  his 


Tho  Leasowes. 

means  to  external  enibellisliment,  that  he  wk  com- 
pelled to  live  in  a  dilapidated  house,  not  fit,  as  he 
acknowledges,  to  receive  '  polite  friends.'  An  unfor- 
tunate attacliment  to  a  young  hidy,  imd  disappointed 
ambition — for  be  aimed  at  jiolitical  as  well  as  poetical 
celebrity — conspired,  with  !iis  jnission  for  gardening 
and  improvement,  to  fix  him  in  his  solitary  situation, 
lie  became  querulous  and  dejected,  jiined  at  the  un- 
equal gifts  of  fortune,  and  even  contemplated  with 
a  gloomy  joy  the  otmiptaint  of  Swift,  tliat  lie  would 
be  'forced  to  die  in  a  rage,  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  u 
hole.'  Yet  Shenstone  was  essentially  kind  and  l)ene- 
vulent,  and  he  nuist  at  times  have  experienced  ex- 
quisite iileasure  in  his  romantic  retreat,  in  which 
every  year  would  give  fresh  Inaiity,  and  develop 
more  distinctly  tlie  creations  of  his  taste  and  lalmur. 
'The  works  of  a  i)erson  that  builds,'  lie  says,  '  In-giii 
immediately  to  decay,  while  those  of  him  who  plants 
begin  directly  to  improve.'  This  advantage  he  pos- 
sessed, with  the  additional  charm  (»f  a  h»ve  of  litera- 
turis  but  Shenstone  sighed  for  more  than  inward 
peace  and  satisfaction.  He  built  Iiis  hapi'iness  on 
the  ap]ilause  of  others,  and  died  in  solitude  a  votary 
of  the  world.  His  death  took  place  at  the  Leasowes, 
February  11.  I76.'J. 

The  works  of  Shenstone  were  collected  and  Jiub- 
lished  after  his  deatli  by  his  friend  Dodsh-y.  in  three 
volumes.  The  first  contains  his  poems,  the  second 
his  prose  essays,  and  the  third  his  letters  and  other 
pieces.  Gr;iy  remarks  of  his  correspi>ndenee.  that 
it  is  'about  nothing  else  but  the  I.ea.sowes,  and  his 
writings  with  two  or  three  neightiouring  elerpyman 
who  wrote  verses  too.*  The  essays  are  gw»d,  dis- 
pl;*ying  an  e:is«*  and  grace  tif  style  united  to  )ud^i• 
meiit  and  discrimination.  They  liave  not  llie  mellow 
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ripeness  of  thought  and  learning  of  Cowley's  essays, 
but  they  resemble  them  more  closely  than  any  others 
we  possess.  In  poetry,  Shunstone  tricil  different 
styles  i  his  elegies  barely  reacli  mediocrity ;  his 
levities,  or  pieces  of  humour,  are  dull  and  spirit- 
less. His  highest  effort  is  the  '  Schoolmistress,'  a 
descriptive  sketch  in  imitation  of  Spenser,  so  de- 
lightfully quaint  and  ludicrous,  yet  true  to  nature, 
that  it  h.as  all  the  force  and  vividness  of  a  painting 
by  Teniers  or  Wilkie.  His  I'astoral  Ballad,  in  four 
parts,  is  idso  the  finest  English  poem  of  that  or- 
der. The  pastorals  of  Spenser  do  not  aim  at  lyrical 
simplicity,  and  no  modern  poet  Inis  approached 
Shenstone  in  the  simple  tenderness  and  ])atho3  of 
pastond  song.  Mr  Campbell  seems  to  regret  the 
affected  Arcadianism  of  these  pieces,  which  un- 
doubtedly present  an  incongruous  mixture  of  p,is- 
toral  life  and  modern  manncr.i.  But,  whether  from 
early  associations  (for  almost  every  ]»erso[i  has  read 
Shenstone's  l)allad  in  youth),  or  frnm  the  romantic 
simplicity,  the  true  touches  of  nature  and  feeling, 
and  the  easy  versification  of  the  stanzas,  they  are 
always  read  and  remembered  witii  delight.  We 
must  surrender  up  the  judgment  to  the  imagin.ation 
in  perusing  tiiem,  wcU  knowing  that  no  such  Cory- 
dons  or  Phylisses  are  to  be  found  ;  but  this  is  a  sa- 
crifice which  the  Faery  Queen  equally  demands,  and 
which  {e\!  readers  of  poetry  are  slow  to  grant. 
Johnson  quotes  the  following  verses  of  the  first  part, 
with  the  striking  eulogium,  that,  if  any  mind  denies 
its  sympathy  to  them,  it  has  no  acquaintance  with 
love  or  nature  : — ■ 

I  prized  cverj-  hour  that  went  by, 

Beyond  all  that  had  plea-sed  me  before; 

But  now  they  are  past,  and  I  sigh, 

And  I  grieve  that  I  prized  them  no  more. 

When  forced  the  fair  njinph  to  forego, 
What  anguish  I  felt  in  my  heart ! 

Yet  1  thought  (but  it  might  not  be  so) 
*Twas  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depart. 

She  gazed  as  I  slowly  withdrew, 

My  path  I  could  hardly  discern  ; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  bade  nie  return. 

We  subjoin  the  best  part  of  the  '  Schoolmistress ;' 
but  one  other  stanza  is  worthy  of  notice,  not  only 
for  its  intrinsic  excellence,  but  for  its  having  pro- 
bably suggested  to  Gray  the  fine  reflection  in  his 
elegy— 

'  Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest,'  ic. 

Mr  D'Israeli  has  pointed  out  this  resemblance  in 
his  '  Curiosities  of  Literature,'  and  it  appears  well- 
founded.  The  palm  of  merit,  as  well  as  originality, 
seems  to  rest  with  Slicnstone:  for  it  is  more  n.atural 
and  just  to  predict  the  existence  of  undeveloped 
powers  and  great  eminence  in  the  humble  child  at 
school,  than  t«  conceive  they  had  slnmbfred  through 
life  in  the  peasant  in  the  grave.  Yet  the  conception 
of  Gray  has  a  sweet  and  touching  pathos,  that 
sinks  into  the  heart  and  memory.  Shenstone's  is  as 
follows : — 


Yet,  nursed  with  skill,  what  dazzling  fruits  appear! 

Even  now  sagacious  foresight  points  to  show 

A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here, 

And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo, 

Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  e'er  be  so, 

As  Milton,  Shakspeare — names  that  ne'er  shall  die ! 

Though  now  he  crawl  along  the  ground  so  low, 

Nor  wecting  how  the  Muse  should  soar  on  high,  ner  apron  ayea  in  gram,  as  blue    1  trow 

n'isheth,  poor  starveling  elf !  his  paper  kite  may  fly.  J      As  is  the  harebell  that  adorns  the  field ; 


Tm  Schoolmistress. 

Ah  me  !  full  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn, 
To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies  ; 
\VliiIe  partial  fame  doth  with  her  blasts  adorn 
Such  deeds  alone  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise; 
Deeds  of  ill  sort,  and  mischievous  emprise  ; 
Lend  me  thy  clarion,  goddess!  let  me  try 
To  sound  the  praise  of  merit  ere  it  dies  ; 
Such  as  1  oft  have  chanced  to  espy, 
Lost  iu  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 

In  every  village  marked  with  little  spire, 
Kmbowered  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  fame. 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed,  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  schoolmistress  name ; 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame; 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 
.\wcd  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dauie; 
And  ofttiiiies,  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  iiusk  uncouned,  are  sorely  shcnt, 


Cottage  of  the  Schoolmistress,  near  ITales-Owen,  Shropehtre, 

And  all  in  sight  duth  rise  a  birchen  tree, 
Which  learning  near  her  little  dome  did  stowe ; 
Whilom  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see. 
Though  now  so  wide  its  waving  branches  flow, 
And  work  the  simple  vassals  niickle  wo  ; 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  that  blew. 
But  their  limbs  shuddered,  and  their  pulsebeat  low  ; 
And  as  they  looked,  they  found  their  horror  grew, 
And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 

Near  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  so  greeu, 
On  which  the  tribe  their  gambols  do  display; 
And  at  the  door  imprisoning  board  is  seen. 
Lest  weakly  wights  of  smaller  size  should  stray  ; 
Eager,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day ! 
The  noises  intermixed,  which  thence  resound. 
Do  learning's  little  tenement  betray  ; 
Where  sits  the  dame,  disguis'-i  in  look  profound, 
And  eyes  her  fairy  throng,  and  tarns  her  wheel  around. 


Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow. 
Emblem  right  meet  of  decency  does  yield  : 
Her  apron  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trow. 
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And  in  h;?r  hand,  for  sceptre,  she  does  wield 
Tway  birchen  sprays  ;  with  anxious  fear  entwined, 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  filled  ; 
And  steadfast  hate,  and  sharp  afBiction  joined, 
Ai.d  fury  uncontrolled,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown  ; 
A  russet  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air; 
'Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own  ; 
'Twas  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  fairl 
'Twas  her  own  labour  did  the  fleece  prepare  ; 
And,  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils  ranged  around. 
Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passing  rare; 
For  tliey  in  gaping  wonderment  abound. 
And  think,  n(  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight  on 
ground. 

Albeit  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  her  truth, 
Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear ; 
Goody,  good  woman,  gossip,  n*aunt,  forsooth, 
Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear  ; 
Yet  these  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right  dear  ; 
Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  mought  behove. 
Who  should  not  honoured  eld  with  these  revere ; 
For  never  title  yet  so  mean  could  prove. 
But  there  was  eke  a  mind  which  did  that  title  love. 

One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed. 
The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame  ; 
Which,  ever  and  anon,  impelled  by  need, 
Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came  ; 
Such  favour  did  her  past  deportment  claim  ; 
And,  if  neglect  had  lavished  on  the  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same  ; 
For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound. 
What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb  she 
found. 

Herbs,  too,  she  knew,  and  well  of  each  could  speak, 
That  in  her  garden  sipped  the  silvery  dew  ; 
Where  no  vain  flower  disclosed  a  gaudy  streak, 
But  herbs  for  use  and  physic,  not  a  few, 
Of  gray  renown,  within  those  borders  grew: 
The  tufted  basil,  pun-provoking  thyme, 
Fresii  balm,  and  marigold  of  cheerful  hue  : 
The  lowly  gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb; 
And  more  I  fain  would  sing,  disdaining  here  to  rhyme. 

Here  oft  the  dame,  on  Sabbath's  decent  eve. 
Hymned  such  psalms  as  Sternhold  forth  did  mete  ; 
If  winter  'twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave, 
But  in  her  garden  found  a  summer-seat: 
Sweet  melody  !  to  hear  her  then  repeat 
How  Israel's  sons,  beneath  a  foreign  king. 
While  taunting  foemen  did  a  song  entreat, 
All,  for  the  nonce,  untuning  every  string, 
Uphung  their  useless  lyres — small  heart  had  they  to 
sing. 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore, 
And  passed  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed  ; 
And,  in  those  elfins'  cars  would  oft  deplore 
The  times,  when  truth  by  popish  rage  did  bleed, 
And  tortuous  death  was  true  devotion's  meed  ; 
And  simple  faith  in  iron  chains  did  mourn. 
That  nould  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed  ; 
And  lawny  saints  in  smouldering  flames  did  burn: 
Ah !  dearest  Lord,  forefend  thilk  days  should  e'er  re- 
turn. 

In  elbow-chair  (like  that  of  Scottish  stem, 
By  the  sharp  tooth  of  ninkcring  ohl  defaced, 
In  which,  when  he  rcecivcs  lils  diadem. 
Our  Bovoreign  prince  and  liefest  liege  is  placed) 
The  matron  Bat ;  and  some  with  rank  she  graced, 
(The  source  of  children's  and  of  courtiers'  pride!) 
Redressed  aflVc nts — for  vile  aftronts  there  parsed  ; 
And  warned  them  not  the  fretful  to  deride. 
But  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  bctido. 


Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry. 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise; 
Some  with  vile  copper-prize  exalt  on  high, 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise  ; 
And  other  some  with  baleful  sprig  slie  'fniv.-* : 
Kven  absent,  she  the  reins  of  power  doth  hold. 
While  with  quaint  arts  the  giddy  crowd  she  hways  ; 
Forewarned,  if  little  bird  their  pranks  behold. 
'Twill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unfold. 

Lo!  now  with  state  she  utters  her  command; 
Eftsoons  the  urchins  to  their  tasks  repair, 
Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand. 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are, 
To  save  from  finger  wet  the  letters  fair: 
The  work  so  gay,  that  on  their  back  is  seen, 
St  George's  high  achievements  does  declare; 
On  which  thilk  wight  that  has  y-gazing  been. 
Kens  the  forthcoming  rod — unpleasing  sight,  I  ween  ! 

Ah  !  luckless  he,  and  bom  beneath  the  beam 
Of  evil  star!  it  irks  me  whilst  I  write; 
As  erst  the  bard  by  Mulla's  silver  stream,* 
Oft,  as  he  told  of  deadly  dolorous  plight, 
Sighed  as  he  sung,  and  did  in  tears  indite  ; 
For  brandishing  the  rod,  she  doth  begin 
To  loose  the  brogues,  the  stripling i;  late  delight; 
And  down  they  drop  ;  appears  his  dainty  skin, 
Fair  as  the  furry  coat  of  whitest  ermilin, 

O  riitliful  scene  !  when,  from  a  nook  obscure, 
His  little  sister  doth  his  peril  see. 
All  playful  as  she  sat,  she  grows  demure  ; 
She  finals  full  soon  her  wonted  spirits  flee; 
She  meditates  a  prayer  to  set  him  free; 
Nor  gentle  pardon  could  this  dame  deny 
(If  gentle  pardon  could  with  dames  agree) 
To  her  sad  grief  that  swells  \n  either  eye, 
And  wrings  her  so  that  all  for  pity  she  could  die. 

No  longer  can  she  now  her  shrieks  command  ; 
And  liardly  she  forbears,  through  awful  fear. 
To  rushen  forth,  and,  with  presumptuous  baud. 
To  stay  harsh  justice  in  its  raid  career. 
On  thee  she  calls,  on  thee  her  parent  deai  ; 
(Ah  !  too  remote  to  ward  the  shameful  blow !) 
She  sees  no  kind  domestic  visage  near. 
And  soon  a  flood  of  tears  begins  to  flow, 
And  gives  a  loose  at  last  to  unavailing  wo. 

But,  ah!  what  pen  his  piteous  plight  may  trace! 
Or  what  device  his  loud  laments  explain — 
The  form  uncouth  of  his  disguised  face — 
The  pallid  hue  that  dyes  his  looks  amain — • 
The  plenteous  shower  that  does  his  cheek  distaini 
When  he,  in  abject  wise,  implores  the  dame, 
Ke  liopeth  auirht  of  sweet  reprieve  to  gain  ; 
Or  wlicn  from  high  she  levels  well  her  aim. 
And,  througli  tlie  thiitch,  his  cries  each  falling;  stroke 
proclaim. 

But  now  Dan  Pho-bus  gains  the  middle  sky, 
And  liberty  unbars  her  ])rison  door; 
And  like  a  rushing  torrent  out  they  fly  ; 
And  now  the  grassy  cirque  him  covered  o'er 
Witli  boisterous  revel  rout  and  wild  uproar; 
A  thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run. 
Heaven  shield  their  short-lived  pastimes  I  imploi«  ; 
For  well  may  freedom  erst  so  dearly  won 
Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  than  the  sun. 

Knjov,  poor  imps!  enjoy  your  sportive  trade, 
Antl  cluuse  gay  flit-s,  and  cull  the  fairest  flowers; 
For  wiu'n  mv  bonej*  in  grn>s-green  s(»ds  are  laid. 
Oh  never  may  ye  tn^ite  more  careless  hours 
In  knightly  castles  or  in  ladies'  bowers. 


•  Bpeoscr. 
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Oh  vain  to  jieek  deli-:!!!  in  earthly  thinirl 
Hut  most  in  courts,  where  jiroud  iiinhition  towers  ; 
iX'Uideil  wiglit  !  who  weens  fair  peace  can  spring 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  king. 

See  in  each  .»prite  (tome  various  bent  appear  ! 
These  rudely  carol  most  incondite  lay  ; 
Those  sauntering  on  the  green,  with  jocund  leer 
Salute  the  stranger  parsing  on  his  way  ; 
Some  builden  fragile  tenements  of  clay  ; 
Some  to  the  standing  lake  their  courses  bend, 
With  pebbles  .smooth  at  duck  and  drnke  to  play  ; 
Thilk  to  the  huxter'n  savoury  cottage  tend, 
In  pastry  kings  and  queens  the  allotted  mite  to  spend. 

Here  as  each  season  yields  a  different  store, 
Each  season's  stores  in  order  ranged  been  ; 
Apples  with  cabbage-net  y-covered  o'er, 
Galling  full  sore  the  unmoneyed  wigiit,  are  seen, 
And  goosebric  clad  in  livery  red  or  green  ; 
And  here,  of  lovely  dye,  the  Catharine  pear. 
Fine  pear  !  as  lovely  for  thy  juice,  I  ween  ; 
0  may  no  wight  e'er  penniless  come  there. 
Lest,  smit  with  ardent  love,  he  pine  with  hopeless  care. 

See,  cherries  here,  ere  cherries  yet  abound, 
AVith  threiul  so  white  in  tempting  posies  tied, 
Scattering,  like  blooming  maid,  their  glances  round, 
With  pampered  look  draw  little  eyes  aside ; 
And  must  be  bought,  though  penury  betide. 
The  plum  all  azure,  and  the  nut  uU  brown  ; 
And  here  each  season  do  those  cakes  abide, 
Whose  honoured  names*  the  inventive  city  ovm. 
Rendering   through    Britain's    isle   Salopia's    praises  i 
known. 

Admired  Salopia  !  that  with  venial  pride 
Eyes  her  bright  form  in  Severn's  ambient  wave. 
Famed  for  her  loyal  cares  in  perils  tried. 
Her  daughters  lovely,  and  her  striplings  brave  : 
Ah  !  midst  the  rest,  may  flowers  adorn  his  grave 
Whose  art  did  first  these  dulcet  cates  display  ! 
A  motive  fair  to  learning's  imps  he  gave, 
Who  cheerless  o'er  her  darkling  region  stray  ; 
Till  reason's  morn  arise,  and  light  them  on  their  way. 

A  Pastoral  Ballculy  in  Four  Parts— \7 A3. 
*  Arbustahumilesque  myrica.* — Viro. 

I.  ABSENCE. 

Ye  shepherds,  so  cheerful  and  gay, 

Whose  flocks  never  carelessly  roam; 
Should  Corydon's  happen  to  stray, 

Oh  !  call  the  poor  wanderers  home. 
Allow  me  to  muse  and  to  sigh, 

Nor  talk  of  the  change  that  ye  find ; 
None  once  w:is  so  watchful  :us  I  ; 

I  have  left  my  dear  Phyllis  behind. 

Now  I  know  what  it  is  to  have  strove 

With  the  torture  of  doubt  and  desire  ; 
What  it  is  to  admire  and  to  love. 

And  to  lea.e  her  we  love  and  admire. 
Ah  !  lead  forth  my  flock  in  the  morn, 

Ai\f\  the  damps  of  each  evening  repel  ; 
Alas  !  I  am  faint  and  forlorn — 

I  have  bade  my  dear  Phyllis  farewell. 

Since  Phyllis  vouchsafed  me  a  look, 

I  never  once  dreamt  of  my  vine  ; 
May  I  lose  both  my  pipe  and  my  crook. 

If  I  knew  of  a  kid  that  was  mine. 
I  prized  every  hour  that  went  by, 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleased  me  before; 
But  now  they  are  past,  and  I  sigh. 

And  1  grieve  that  I  prized  them  no  more. 

♦  Shrewsburj  Cakea. 


Hut  wiiy  do  I  languish  in  vain  \ 

\\"1jv  wander  thus  pensively  here? 
Clh  !  why  did  I  come  from  the  plain, 

Where  1  fed  on  the  smiles  of  my  dear? 
They  tell  mc,  my  favourite  maid, 

The  pride  of  that  valley,  is  flown  ; 
Alas  I  where  with  her  I  have  strayed, 

I  could  wander  with  pleasure  alone. 

When  forced  the  fair  nymph  to  forego, 

What  anguish  1  felt  at  my  heart : 
Yet  I  thouglit — but  it  might  not  be  so— 

'Twas  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depart. 
She  gazed  as  I  slowly  withdrew. 

My  path  I  could  hardly  discern; 
So  sweetly  slie  bade  me  adieu, 

1  thought  that  she  bade  me  return. 

The  pilgrim  that  joun^ies  all  day 

To  visit  some  far  distant  shrine. 
If  he  bear  but  a  relic  away, 

Is  happy,  nor  heard  to  repine. 
Thus  widely  removed  from  tlie  fair, 

Where  my  vows,  my  devotion,  1  owe; 
Soft  hope  is  the  relic  I  be:ir. 

And  my  solace,  wherever  I  go. 


My  banks  they  are  furnished  with  bees. 

Whose  murmur  invites  one  to  sleep ; 
My  grottos  are  shaded  with  trees. 

And  my  hills  are  white  over  with  sheep. 
I  seldom  have  met  with  a  loss. 

Such  health  do  my  fountains  bestow; 
My  fountains,  all  bordered  with  moss, 

Where  the  harebells  and  violets  grow. 

Not  a  pine  in  my  grove  is  there  seen. 

But  with  tendrils  of  woodbine  is  bound  ; 
Not  a  beech's  more  beautiful  green. 

But  a  sweetbrier  entwines  it  around. 
Not  my  fields  in  the  prime  of  the  year 

More  charms  than  my  cattle  unfold; 
Not  a  brook  that  is  limpid  and  clear, 

But  it  glitters  with  fishes  of  gold. 

One  would  think  she  might  like  to  retire 
To  the  bower  I  have  laboured  to  rear; 

Not  a  shrub  that  1  heard  her  admire, 
But  1  hasted  and  planted  it  there. 

0  how  sudden  the  jessamine  strove 
A\'ith  the  lilac  to  render  it  gay  ! 

Already  it  calls  for  my  love 

Tu  prune  the  wild  branches  away. 

From  the  plains,  from  the  woodlands,  and  grore^ 

What  strains  of  wild  melody  flow! 
How  the  nightingales  warble  their  loves. 

From  thickets  of  roses  that  blowl 
And  when  her  bright  form  shall  appear, 

Each  bird  shall  harmoniously  joiii 
In  a  concert  so  soft  and  so  clear, 

As — she  may  not  be  fond  to  resign, 

1  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair, 

1  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed; 
But  let  me  that  i)lunder  forbear, 

She  will  say,  'twas  a  barbarous  deed. 
For  he  ne'er  cuuld  be  true,  she  averred, 

Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  his  young; 
And  I  loved  her  the  more  when  I  heard 

Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue. 

I  have  heard  her  with  sweetness  unfold 

Jlow  that  pity  was  due  to  a  dove; 
That  it  ever  attended  the  bold. 

And  she  called  it  the  sister  of  Love, 
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But  licr  words  such  a  pleasure  conrey, 

So  much  I  her  accents  adore, 
Let  lier  speak,  and  wiiatever  slie  say, 

Methiiiks  I  should  love  her  the  more. 

Can  a  bosom  so  gentle  remain 

Unmoved,  when  her  Corydon  sighs  ? 
Will  a  nymph  that  is  fond  of  the  plain. 

These  plains  and  this  valley  despise  i 
Dear  regions  of  silence  and  shade! 

Soft  scenes  of  contentment  and  ease  ! 
Where  I  could  have  pleasingly  strayed, 

If  aught  in  her  absence  could  please. 

But  where  does  my  Phyllida  stray  ? 

And  where  are  her  grots  and  her  bowers  I 
Are  the  groves  and  the  valleys  as  gay. 

And  the  shepherds  as  gentle  as  ours? 
The  groves  may  perhaps  be  as  fair. 

And  the  face  of  the  valleys  as  fine  ; 
The  swains  may  in  manners  compare. 

But  their  love  is  not  equal  to  mine. 

III.  SOLICITUDE. 

Why  will  you  my  passion  reprove  ? 

Why  term  it  a  folly  to  grieve  ? 
Ere  I  show  you  the  charms  of  my  love  : 

She  is  fairer  than  you  can  believe. 
With  her  mien  she  enamours  the  brave, 

With  her  wit  she  engages  the  free. 
With  her  modesty  pleases  the  grave  ; 

She  is  every  way  pleasing  to  me. 

0  you  that  have  been  of  her  train. 
Come  and  join  in  my  amorous  lays  ; 

1  could  lay  down  my  life  for  the  swain. 
That  will  sing  but  a  song  in  her  praise. 

When  he  sings,  may  the  nymphs  of  the  town 
Come  trooping,  and  listen  the  while ; 

Nay,  on  him  let  not  Phyllida  frown, 
But  I  cannot  allow  her  to  smile. 

For  when  Paridel  tries  in  the  dance 

Any  favour  with  Phyllis  to  find, 
0  how,  with  one  trivial  glance, 

Might  she  ruin  the  peace  of  my  mind! 
In  ringlets  he  dresses  his  hair. 

And  his  crook  is  bestudded  around  ; 
And  his  pipe — oh  my  Phyllis,  beware 

Of  a  magic  there  is  in  the  sound. 

'Tis  his  with  mock  passion  to  glow, 
',  'Tis  his  in  smooth  tales  to  unfold 
'  How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  snow, 

And  her  bosom,  be  sure,  is  as  cold. 
How  the  nightingales  labour  the  strain. 

With  the  notes  of  his  channer  to  vie  ; 
How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain, 

Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die.' 

To  the  grove  or  the  garden  he  strays, 

And  pillages  every  sweet ; 
Then  suiting  the  wreath  to  his  lays, 

Ho  throws  it  at  Phyllis's  feet. 
'  0  Phyllis,  he  whispers,  more  fair, 

More  sweet  than  the  jessamine's  flower  ! 
What  are  pinks  in  a  morn,  to  compare ! 

What  is  eglantine  after  a  shower! 

Then  the  lily  no  longer  is  white. 

Then  the  rose  is  deprived  of  its  bloom, 
Then  the  violets  die  with  despite. 

And  the  woodbines  give  up  their  perfume.' 
Thus  glide  the  soft  numbers  along, 

.\nd  he  fancies  no  shepherd  his  peer ; 
Vet  I  never  should  envy  the  song. 

Were  not  Phyllis  to  lend  it  an  car. 


Let  his  crook  be  with  hyacinths  bound. 

So  Phyllis  the  trophy  despise: 
Let  his  forehead  with  laurels  be  crowned. 

So  they  sliine  not  in  Phyllis's  e^es. 
The  language  that  flows  IVom  the  heart. 

Is  a  stranger  to  Paridd's  tongue; 
Yet  niay  she  beware  of  his  art, 

Or  sure  1  must  envy  the  song. 

IV.  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Ye  shepherds,  give  ear  to  niy  lay, 

And  take  no  more  heed  of  my  sheep  : 
They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  stray; 

I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  weep. 
Y'et  do  not  my  folly  reprove  ; 

She  was  fair,  and  my  passion  begun  ; 
She  smiled,  and  I  could  not  but  love; 

She  is  faithless,  and  I  am  undone. 

Perhaps  T  was  void  of  .all  thought ; 

Perhaps  it  was  plain  to  foresee. 
That  a  nymph  so  comjilete  would  be  sought 

By  a  swain  more  engaging  than  me. 
Ah  !  love  every  hope  can  inspire  ; 

It  banishes  wisdom  the  while  ; 
And  the  lip  of  the  nymph  we  admire 

Seems  for  ever  adorned  with  a  smile. 

She  is  faithless,  and  I  am  undone ; 

Ye  that  witness  the  woes  I  endure. 
Let  reason  instruct  you  to  shun 

What  it  cannot  instruct  you  to  cure. 
Beware  how  you  loiter  in  I'ain 

ATnid  nymphs  of  a  hi^dier  degree  : 
It  is  not  for  me  to  explain 

How  fair  and  how  fickle  they  be. 

Alivs  !  from  the  day  that  we  met, 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes! 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 

The  glance  that  undiil  my  repose. 
Y'et  time  may  diminish  the  pain: 

The  flower,  and  the  shrub,  ard  the  tree, 
Which  I  reared  for  her  pleasuie  in  vain. 

In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

The  sweets  of  a  dew-sprinkled  rose. 

The  sound  of  a  murnmring  stream. 
The  peace  which  from  solitude  (lows. 

Henceforth  shall  be  Corydo:rs  (heme. 
High  transports  are  shown  to  the  sight, 

IJut  we  are  not  to  find  them  our  own  ; 
Fate  never  bestowed  such  delight. 

As  I  with  my  Phyllis  had  known. 

0  ye  woods,  spread  your  branches  apace  ; 
To  vour  deepest  recesses  1  fly  ; 

1  would  hide  with  the  beasts  of  the  chase; 

I  would  vanish  from  every  eye. 
Yet  mv  reed  shall  resound  tlirough  the  grove 

With  the  same  sad  complaint  it  begun  ; 
How  she  smiled,  and  I  could  not  but  lore; 

Was  faithless,  and  I  am  undone ! 


Song. — Jemmy  Dawson* 

Come  listen  to  my  mournful  talc. 
Ye  tender  hearts  ami  lovers  <lear  ; 

Nor  will  you  scorn  to  heave  a  .«igh. 
Nor  will  you  blusli  to  shed  a  tear. 

*  Captain  J.imes  Diiwson,  the  nmfablo  and  unfortunate  8Ul>- 
Jeot  of  tlifso  stanzas,  was  one  i.f  the  i-iglit  offlceni  bclon((ing 
to  tlie  Manchester  reginK'nt  of  v.iliinttvrs,  in  the  »cr%ic<'  of  Iha 
young  chBvnIicr,  wlio  «<ro  'oangiil,  drawn,  and  quartcrvd,  oa 
Konnington-Comnion  in  17-*t». 
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And  thou,  dear  Kitty,  peerlens  maid, 

Do  thou  a  pensive  car  incline  ; 
For  thou  canst  weep  at  every  wo. 

And  pity  every  plaint  but  mine. 

Youii;:  Dawson  was  a  jrallant  youth, 

A  brij;hter  never  trod  the  jilain  ; 
And  well  he  loved  one  chaniiin^  maid, 

And  dearly  was  he  loved  again. 

One  tender  maid  she  loved  him  dear, 

C*f  ;:cntle  blood  the  damsel  came  : 
And  fauUles.s  was  her  beauteous  form. 

And  spotless  was  her  virgin  fame. 

But  curse  on  party's  hateful  strife, 
That  led  the  favoured  youth  a-^tray  ; 

The  day  the  rebel  clans  appeared, 
O  had  he  never  seen  that  day  1 

Their  colours  and  their  sash  he  wore. 

And  in  the  fatal  dress  was  found  ; 
And  now  he  must  that  death  endure, 

Which  gives  the  brave  the  keenest  wound. 

How  pale  was  then  his  true  love's  cheek, 
When  Jemmy's  sentence  reached  her  ear! 

For  never  yet  did  Alpine  snows 
So  pale  or  yet  so  chill  appear. 

With  faltering  voice  she  weeping  said, 
Oh  Dawson,  monarch  of  my  heart ! 

Think  not  thy  death  shall  end  our  lovea, 
For  thou  and  I  will  never  part. 

Yet  might  sweet  mercy  find  a  place. 

And  bring  relief  to  Jemmy's  woes, 
O  George  !  without  a  prayer  for  thee 

My  orisons  should  never  close. 

The  gracious  prince  that  gave  him  life 
Would  crown  a  never-dying  tlame  ; 

And  every  tender  babe  I  bore 

Should  learn  to  lisp  the  giver's  name. 

But  though,  dear  youth,  thou  shouldst  be  dragged 

To  yonder  ignominious  tree, 
Thou  shalt  not  want  a  faithful  friend 

To  share  thy  bitter  fate  with  thee. 

O  then  her  mouminj-coach  was  called, 
The  sledge  moved  slowly  on  before  ; 

Though  borne  in  her  triumphal  car, 
She  had  not  loved  her  favourite  more. 

She  followed  him,  prepared  to  view 

The  terrible  behests  of  law  ; 
And  the  last  scene  of  Jemmy's  woe3 

With  calm  and  steadfast  eye  she  saw. 

Distorted  was  that  blooming  face. 

Which  she  had  fondly  loved  so  long  ; 

And  stifled  was  that  tuneful  breath, 
Which  in  her  praise  had  sweetly  sung  ; 

And  severed  was  that  beauteous  neck. 

Round  wh'ch  her  arms  had  fondly  closed  ; 

And  mangled  was  that  beauteous  breast. 
On  which  her  love-sick  head  reposed  : 

And  ravished  was  that  constant  heart, 

She  did  to  every  heart  prefer  ; 
For  though  it  could  its  king  forget, 

'Twas  true  and  loyal  still  to  her. 

Amid  those  unrelenting  flames 

She  bore  this  constant  heart  to  see  ; 

But  when  'twas  mouldered  into  dust. 
Now,  now,  she  cried,  I  follow  thee. 

My  death,  ray  death  alone  can  show 

The  pure  and  lasting  love  I  bore  : 
Accept,  0  Heaven  !  of  woes  like  ours, 

And  let  us,  let  us  weep  no  more. 


The  dismal  scene  was  o'er  and  past, 
The  lover's  mournful  hearse  retired  ; 

The  maid  drew  buck  her  languid  head, 
And,  sighing  forth  his  name,  expired. 

Though  justice  ever  must  prevail, 
The  tear  my  Kitty  sheds  is  due  ; 

For  seldom  shall  she  hear  a  tale 
So  sad,  60  tender,  and  so  true. 

[  Written  at  an  Inn  ai  Jlenley.'] 

To  thee,  fair  Freedom,  I  retire 

From  flattery,  cards,  and  dice,  and  din  ; 
Nor  art  thou  found  in  mansions  higher 

Than  the  low  cot  or  humble  inn. 

'Tis  here  with  boundless  power  I  reign, 
And  every  health  which  I  begin 

Converts  dull  port  to  bright  champagne  : 
Such  freedom  crowns  it  at  an  inn. 

1  fly  from  pomp,  I  fly  from  plate, 
I  fly  from  falsehood's  specious  grin  j 

Freedom  I  love,  and  fonu  I  hate. 
And  choose  my  lodgings  at  an  inn. 

Here,  waiter  !  take  my  sordid  ore, 

Which  lackeys  else  might  hope  to  win  ; 

It  buys  what  courts  have  not  in  store. 
It  buys  me  freedom  at  an  inn. 

Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 


DAVID  JIALLET, 

David  Mallet,  autlior  of  some  beautiful  ballad 
stanziis,  and  some  florid  unimpassioned  poems  in 
blank  verse,  was  a  successful  but  unprincipled  lite- 
rary adventurer.  He  praised  and  courted  Pope 
while  living,  and,  after  experiencing  his  kindness, 
traduced  his  memory  when  dead.  He  earned  a  dis- 
graceful pension  by  contributing  to  the  death  of  a 
brave  naval  officer,  Admiral  Byng,  who  fell  a  victim 
to  the  clamour  of  faction  ;  and  by  various  other  acts 
of  his  life,  he  evinced  that  self-aggrandisement  was 
his  only  steady  and  ruling  passion.  When  John- 
son, therefore,  states  that  Mallet  was  the  only  Scot 
whom  Scotchmen  did  not  commend,  he  pays  a  com- 
pliment to  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  the  "natives  of 
Scotland.  The  original  name  of  the  poet  was  Mal- 
loch,  which,  after  his  removal  to  London,  and  his 
intimacy  with  the  great,  he  changed  to  Mallet,  as 
more  easily  pronounced  by  the  English.  His  father 
kept  a  small  inn  at  CrieflT,  Perthshire,  where  David 
was  born  about  the  year  1700.  He  attended  Aber- 
deen college,  and  was  afterwards  received,  though 
without  salary,  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr  Home 
of  Drcghorn,  near  Edinburgh.  He  next  obtained  a 
similar  situation,  but  with  a  salary  of  £30  per  an- 
num, in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  In 
1723,  he  went  to  London  with  the  duTce's  family, 
and  next  year  his  ballad  of  William  and  Margaret 
appeared  in  Hill's  periodical,  *  The  Plain  Dealer.'  He 
soon  numbered  among  his  friends  Young,  Pope,  and 
other  eminent  persons,  to  whom  his  assiduous  atten- 
tions, his  agreeable  manners,  and  literary  taste, 
rendered  his  society  acceptable.  In  1733  he  pub- 
lished a  satire  on  Bentley.  inscribed  to  Pope,  en- 
titled Verbal  Criticism,  in  which  he  characterises  the 
venerable  scholar  as 

In  error  obstinate,  in  wrangling  loud, 
For  trifles  eager,  positive,  and  proud  ; 
Deep  in  the  darkness  of  dull  authors  bred. 
With  all  their  refuse  lumbered  in  his  head. 
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Mallet  was  appointed  under  secretary  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  with  a  salary  of  £200  per  annum  ;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Thomson,  he  produced,  in  1740,  the 
Masijue  of  Alfred,  in  honour  of  the  birtli-day  of  the 
Princess  Augusta.  A  fortunate  second  marriage 
(nothing  is  known  of  his  first)  brouglit  to  the  poet 
a  fortune  of  £10,000.  The  lady  was  daughter  of 
Lord  Carlisle's  steward.  Both  Mallet  and  his  wife 
professed  to  be  deists,  and  the  lady  is  said  to  have 
surprised  some  of  her  friends  by  commencing  her 
arguments  with — '&>,  u-e  deists'  When  Gibbon 
the  Iiistorian  was  dismissed  from  his  college  at 
Oxford  for  embracing  popery,  he  took  refuge  in 
Mallet's  house,  and  was  rather  scandalised,  he  says, 
than  reclaimed,  by  the  philosophy  of  his  host. 
Wilkes  mentions  that  the  vain  and  fantastic  wife  of 
Mallet  one  day  lamented  to  a  lady  that  her  husband 
suffered  in  reputation  by  his  name  being  so  often 
confounded  with  that  of  Smollett ;  the  lady  wittily 
answered,  '  Madam,  there  is  a  short  remedy  ;  let 
your  husband  keep  his  own  name.'  To  gratify  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  Mallet,  in  his  preface  to  the  '  Patriot 
King,'  heaped  abuse  on  the  memory  of  I'ope,  and 
Bolingbroke  rewarded  him  by  bequeathing  to  him 
the  whole  of  his  works  and  manuscripts.  \Mien 
the  government  became  unpopular  by  the  defeat  at 
Minorca,  he  was  employed  to  defend  them,  and 
under  the  signature  of  a  Plain  Man,  he  pubhshed 
an  address  imputing  cow.irdice  to  the  admiral  of 
the  fleet.  He  succeeded :  Byng  was  shot,  and  Mallet 
was  pensioned.  On  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, it  was  found  that  she  had  left  £1000  to 
Glover,  author  of  '  Leonidas,'  and  Mallet,  jointly, 
on  condition  that  they  should  draw  up  from  the 
family  papers  a  life  of  the  great  duke.  Glover,  in- 
dignant at  a  stipulation  in  the  will,  that  the  memoir 
was  to  be  submitted  before  publication  to  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  and  being  a  high-spirited  man,  de- 
volved the  whole  on  Mallet,  who  also  received  a 
pension  from  the  second  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to 
stimulat<i  his  industry.  He  pretended  to  be  busy 
with  the  work,  and  in  the  dedication  to  a  small  col- 
lection of  his  poems  published  in  1762,  he  stated 
that  he  hoped  soon  to  present  his  grace  with  some- 
thing more  solid  in  the  life  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  Mallet  had  received  the  solid  money, 
and  cared  for  nothing  else.  On  his  death,  it  was 
found  that  not  a  single  line  of  the  memoir  had  been 
written.  In  his  latter  days  the  poet  held  the  lucra- 
tive situation  of  Keeper  of  the  Book  of  Entries  for 
the  port  of  London.     He  died  April  21,  1765. 

Mallet  wrote  some  theatrical  pieces,  which,  though 
parti.ally  successful  on  their  representation,  are  now 
utterly  forgotten.  Gibbon  anticipated,  that,  if  ever 
his  friend  should  attain  poetic  fame,  it  would  be 
acquired  by  his  poem  of  Ami/ntor  and  Theodora. 
This,  the  longest  of  his  poetical  works,  is  a  tale  in 
blank  verse,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  solitary 
island  of  St  Kilda,  whither  one  of  his  chariicters, 
Aurelius,  had  fled  to  avoid  the  religious  perse- 
cutions under  Charles  IL  Some  highly- wrought 
descriptions  of  marine  scenery,  storms,  and  ship- 
wreck, with  a  few  touches  of  natural  pathos  and 
atfection,  constitute  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
poem.  The  whole,  however,  even  the  very  names 
in  such  a  locality,  has  an  air  of  improbability  and 
extravagance.  Another  work  of  the  same  kind,  but 
inferior  in  execution,  is  his  poem  7'he  Excursion, 
written  in  imitation  of  the  style  of  Thomson's 
'  Seasons.'  The  defects  of  Thomson's  style  are 
servilely  copied ;  some  of  his  epithets  and  expres- 
sions arc  also  borrowed ;  but  there  is  no  approach  to 
his  redeeming  graces  and  beauties.  Contrary  to 
the  dictum  of  Gibbon,  the  pi*tic  fame  of  Mallet 
rests  on  his  ballads,  and  chiefly  on  his  '  William 


and  Margaret,'  which,  written  at  the  .age  of  twenty- 
three,  afforded  high  hojies  of  ultimate  excellence. 
The  simjilicity,  here  remarkable,  he  seems  to  have 
thrown  aside  when  he  assumed  the  airs  and  dress  of 
a  man  of  taste  and  fashion.  All  critics,  from  Dr 
Percy  downwards,  have  united  in  considering  '  Wil- 
liam and  Margaret'  one  of  the  finest  compositions  of 
the  kind  in  our  language.  Sir  Walter  Scott  con- 
ceived tliat  Mallet  had  Imitated  an  old  Scottish  tale 
to  be  found  in  Allan  Kamsay's  '  Tea-Table  Miscel- 
lany,' beginning. 

There  came  a  ghost  to  Margaret's  door. 

The  resemblance  is  striking.  Mallet  confessed  only 
(in  a  note  to  his  ballad)  to  the  following  verse  in 
Fletcher's  '  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  :' — 

When  it  was  grown  to  dark  niidnigbt, 

And  all  were  fast  asleep, 
In  came  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 

And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

In  the  first  printed  copies  of  Mallet's  ballail,  the  two 
first  lines  were  nearly  the  same  as  the  above — 

When  all  was  wrapt  in  dark  midnight, 
And  all  were  fast  asleep. 

He  improved  the  rhyme  bj'  the  cliange  ;  but  beauti- 
ful as  the  idea  is  of  night  and  morning  meeting,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  not  more  of 
superstitious  awe  and  affecting  simplicity  in  the  old 
words. 


W'ilUam  and  Margaret, 

'Twas  at  the  silent  solemn  hour. 
When  night  and  moniing  meet  j 

In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost. 
And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

Her  face  was  like  an  April  mom 

Clad  in  a  wintry  cloud  ; 
And  clay-cold  was  her  lily  hand 

That  held  her  sable  shroud. 

So  shall  the  fairest  face  appear 
"When  youth  and  years  are  flown 

Such  is  the  rube  that  kings  must  weat, 
When  death  has  reft  their  crown. 

Her  bloom  was  like  the  springing  flowci, 

That  sips  the  silver  dew  ; 
The  rose  was  budded  in  her  cheek, 

Just  opening  to  the  view. 

But  love  had,  like  the  canker-worm. 

Consumed  her  early  prime  ; 
The  rose  grew  pale,  and  left  her  cheek — 

She  died  before  her  time. 

Awake  !  she  cried,  thy  true  love  calls, 
Come  from  her  mi<lnight  grave: 

Now  let  thy  pity  hear  the  maid 
Thy  love  refused  to  save. 

This  is  the  dark  and  dreary  hour 
When  injured  ghosts  complain; 

When  yawning  graves  give  up  their  dead. 
To  haunt  the  faithless  swain. 

Bethink  thee,  William,  of  thy  fault. 

Thy  pledge  and  broken  oath  ! 
And  give  me  back  my  nuiiden-vow. 

And  give  nic  back  my  troth. 

Why  did  you  promise  love  to  roe. 

And  not  that  promiso  keep! 
Why  dill  you  swear  my  eyes  were  bright, 

■i  ct  leave  those  cye«  to  weep  I 
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How  coulJ  you  say  my  face  waa  fair, 

Ami  yet  that  face  forsake  I 
How  ciuilil  you  win  my  virsiii  heart. 

Yet  leave  tliat  heart  to  break  I 

Why  did  yoii  say  my  lip  wa'!  sweet. 

And  made  the  scarlet  pale  I 
Anrl  why  did  1,  youn;;  witlc^-s  niaidl 

Believe  the  flottering  tale  I 

That  face,  alas !  no  more  is  fair, 

Those  lips  no  longer  red  : 
Dark  are  my  eve*,  now  closed  in  death, 

And  every  chann  is  fled. 

The  hungry  worm  my  sister  is  ; 

This  winding-sheet  I  wear: 
And  cold  and  weary  lasts  our  night. 

Till  that  last  morn  appear. 

But  hark  !  the  cock  has  wanicd  me  hence  ; 

A  long  and  last  adieu  ! 
Come  see,  false  man,  how  low  she  lies, 

Who  died  for  love  of  you. 

The  lark  sung  loud  ;  the  morning  smiled 

^Vith  beams  of  rosy  red: 
Pale  William  qu.akeil  in  every  limb, 

And  raving  left  his  bed. 

He  hied  him  to  the  fatal  place 

^\'here  Mariraret's  body  lay; 
And  stretched  him  on  the  green-grass  turf 

That  wrapt  her  breathless  cl.iv. 

And  thrice  he  called  on  Margaret's  n.ame, 

.\nd  thrico  ho  wept  full  sore  ; 
Then  laid  his  cheek  to  her  cold  grave. 

And  word  spake  never  more ! 

Edwin  and  Emma, 

Far  in  the  windings  of  a  vale, 

Fast  by  a  sheltering  wood, 
The  safe  retreat  of  health  and  peace, 

A  humble  cottage  stood. 

There  beauteous  Emma  flourished  fair, 

Heneath  a  mother's  eye ; 
Whose  only  wish  on  earth  was  now 

To  see  her  blest,  and  die. 

The  softest  blush  that  nature  spreads 

fiavc  colour  to  her  cheek  ; 
Such  orient  colour  smiles  through  heaven, 

When  vernal  mornings  break. 

Nor  let  the  pride  of  great  ones  scorn 

This  charmer  of  the  plains: 
That  sun,  who  bids  their  diamonds  blaze, 

To  paint  our  lily  deigns. 

Long  had  she  filled  each  youth  with  love. 

Each  maiden  with  despair; 
And  though  by  all  a  wonder  owned, 

Yet  knew  not  she  was  fair: 

Till  Edwin  came,  the  pride  of  swains, 

A  soul  devoid  of  art  ; 
And  from  whose  eye,  serenely  mild. 

Shone  forth  the  feeling  heart. 

A  mutual  flame  was  quickly  cauglit, 

Waa  quickly  too  revealed  ; 
For  neither  bosom  lodged  a  wish 

That  virtue  keeps  concealed. 

\^Tiat  happy  hours  of  home-felt  bibs 

Did  love  on  both  bestow ! 
But  bliss  too  mighty  long  to  last. 

Where  fortune  proves  a  foe. 


His  sister,  who,  like  envy  formed, 

Like  her  in  mischief  joyed, 
To  work  them  harm,  with  wicked  skill, 

Each  darker  art  emidoyed. 

The  father  too,  a  sordid  man. 

Who  love  nor  pity  knew. 
Was  all  unfeeling  as  the  clod 

From  whence  his  riches  grew. 

Long  had  he  seen  their  secret  flame, 

And  seen  it  long  unmoved  ; 
Then  with  a  father's  frown  at  lost 

Had  sternly  disapproved. 

In  Edwin's  gentle  heart,  a  war 

Of  differing  passions  strove: 
His  heart,  that  dui-st  not  disobey. 

Yet  could  not  cease  to  love. 

Denied  her  sight,  he  oft  behind 

The  spreading  hawthorn  crept. 
To  snatcli  a  glance,  to  mark  tlie  spot 

Where  Emma  walked  and  wept. 

Oft,  too,  on  Stanmore's  wintry  waste, 

Beneath  the  moonlight  shade, 
In  sighs  to  pour  his  softened  soul. 

The  midnight  mourner  strayed. 

His  cheek,  where  health  with  beauty  glowed, 

A  deadly  pale  o'ercost ; 
So  fades  the  fresh  rose  in  its  prime. 

Before  the  northern  blast. 

The  parents  now,  with  late  remorse. 

Hung  o'er  his  dying  bed  ; 
And  wearie<l  Heaven  with  fruitless  vows. 

And  fruitless  sorrows  shed. 

'Tis  past !  he  cried,  but,  if  your  souls 

Sweet  mercy  yet  can  move. 
Let  these  dim  eyes  once  more  behold 

What  they  must  ever  love  ! 

She  came  ;  his  cold  hand  softly  touched. 

And  bathed  with  many  a  tear: 
Fast-falling  o'er  tlie  jirimrose  pale. 

So  morning  dews  appear. 

But  oh  !  his  sister's  jealous  care, 

A  cruel  sister  she  ! 
Forbade  what  Emma  came  to  say; 

*  My  Edwin,  live  for  me  1' 

Now  homeward  as  she  hopeless  wept, 

The  churchyard  ])ath  along, 
The  blast  blew  cold,  the  dark  owl  screamed 

Her  lover's  funeral  song. 

Amid  the  falling  gloom  of  night, 

Her  startling  fancy  found 
In  every  bush  his  hovering  shade. 

His  groan  in  every  sound. 

Alone,  appalled,  thus  had  she  passed 

The  visionary  vale — 
When  lo  !  the  death-bell  smote  her  ear, 

Sad  sounding  in  the  gale  ! 

Just  then  she  reached,  with  trembling  step, 

Her  aged  mother's  door  : 
He's  gone  !  she  cried,  and  I  shall  see 

That  angel-faee  no  more. 

I  feel,  I  feel  this  breaking  heart 

Beat  high  against  my  side ! 
From  her  white  arm  down  sunk  her  head — 

She  shivered,  sighed,  and  died. 
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The  Btrks  of  Invcrniay. 

I  The  smiling  mom,  the  breathing  spring, 

Invite  the  tuiiefu'  birds  to  sing; 
And,  while  they  warble  from  the  spray, 
Love  melts  the  universal  lay. 
Let  us,  Amanda,  timely  wise, 
Like  them,  improve  the  hour  that  flies; 
And  in  soft  raptures  waste  the  day, 
Among  the  birks  of  Inverraay. 

For  soon  the  winter  of  the  year, 
And  age,  life's  winter,  will  ap]>ear ; 
At  this  thy  living  bloom  will  fade. 
As  that  will  strip  the  verdant  shade. 
Our  taste  of  jileasure  then  is  o'er, 
Tlie  featheretl  songsters  are  no  more ; 
And  when  they  drop  and  we  decay, 
Adieu  the  birks  of  Invermay  ! 

Some  aildltiimal  stanzas  were  added  to  tlie  above 
by  Ur  liryce,  Kirknewton.  Invermay  is  in  Perth- 
shire, the  native  county  of  Mallet,  and  is  situated 
near  the  termination  of  a  little  pictures(iue  stream 
called  the  May.  Tlie  '  hirk'  or  bireh-tree  is  abun- 
dant, adding  grace  and  beauty  to  rock  ami  stream. 
Tliougb  a  Celt  by  birth  and'language,  Mallet  li.ad 
none  of  the  imagin.ative  wildness  or  superstition  of 
his  native  country.  Macplierson,  on  the  other  band, 
seems  to  have  been  completely  imbued  with  it. 

MARK  AKENSIDE. 

The  author  of  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  one 
of  the  most  pure  and  noble-minded  jioems  of  the 
age,  was  of  humble  origin.  His  parents  were  dis- 
senters, and  tlie  ruritanism  imbibed  in  his  early 
years  seems,  as  in  tlie  case  of  Milton,  to  have  given 
a  gravity  and  earnestness  to  his  character,  and  a 
love  of  freedom  to  his  thoughts  and  imagination. 
IIark  Akensijje  was    the  son  of  a  respectable 


House  in  which  Ai^eiisido  wa«  bom. 
butcher  at  Newcas(!e-upon-Tyne,  where  he  wag  born, 
November  9,  1721.   An  accident  in  his  early  years— 


the  fall  of  one  of  his  father's  cleavers,  or  hatchets, 
on  his  foot — rendered  him  lame  for  life,  and  jier- 
petuated  the  recollection  of  liis  lowlv  birth.  The 
Society  of  Dissenters  advanced  a  suni  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poet  as  a  clergyman,  and  lie  repaired 
to  Edinburgh  for  this  purpose  in  his  eighteenth 
year.  He  afterwards  rcjiented  of  this  destination, 
and,  returning  the  money,  entered  himself  as  a  stu- 
ilent  of  medicine.  He  was  then  a  poet,  and  in  liis 
Hijmn  to  Science,  written  in  Edinburgh,  we  see  ;it 
once  the  formation  of  his  classic  taste,  and  the 
dignity  of  his  personal  character:^ 

That  last  be.st  effort  of  thy  skill. 
To  form  the  life  and  rule  the  will. 

Propitious  Power!  impart  ; 
Teach  me  to  cool  my  passion's  fires, 
Make  me  the  judge  of  my  desires, 
The  master  of  my  heart. 

Raise  me  above  the  vulgar's  breath, 
Pursuit  of  fortune,  fear  of  death. 

And  all  in  life  that's  me.an  ; 
Still  true  to  reason  be  my  plan. 
Still  let  my  actions  sjicak  the  man, 
Through  every  various  scene. 
A  youth  animated  by  such  sentiments,  promised  a 
manhood  of  honour  and  integrity.  After  three 
years  spent  in  Edinburgh,  Akenside  removed  to 
Leyden  to  complete  his  studies;  .and  in  1744  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  next  esta- 
blished himself  as  a  physici.an  in  London.  In  Hol- 
land he  hiid  (at  the  age  of  twenty-three)  writ- 
ten his  'Pleasures  of  Imagination,'  whicli  he  now 
offered  to  Dodsley,  demanding  £120  for  the  copy- 
right. The  bookseller  consulted  Pope,  who  told 
him  '  to  make  no  niggardly  offer,  since  this  was  no 
every-day  writer.'  The  poem  attracted  nuicli  at- 
tention, and  wiis  afterwards  translated  into  Frencli 
and  Italian.  Akenside  established  himself  as  a 
Iihysician  in  Nortliampton,  where  he  remained  a 
year  and  a-half,  but  did  not  succeed.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  sjient  in  London.  At  Leyden 
he  had  formed  an  intim.acy  with  a  young  English- 
man of  fortune,  Jeremiah  Uyson,  Esq.,  which  ripened 
into  a  friendship  of  the  most  close  and  enthusiastic 
description ;  and  Mr  Dyson  (who  was  afterwards 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  lonl  of  the  trea- 
sury. Sec.)  had  tlie  generosity  to  allow  the  poet  £300 
ayear.  After  writing  a  few  Odes,  and  attempting 
a  total  alteration  of  his  great  poem  (in  whirli  he 
was  far  from  successful),  Akenside  made  no  further 
efforts  at  composition.  His  society  was  courted  for 
his  t.asfe,  knowledge,  and  eloquence;  but  his  solemn 
senteutiousness  of  manner,  his  romantic  ideas  of 
liberty,  and  his  unbounded  admiration  of  the  an- 
cients, exposed  him  occasionally  to  ridicule.  The 
physician  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  who  gives  a  feast  in 
the  manner  of  the  ancients,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  caricature  of  Akenside.  The  description,  for  rich 
humour  and  grotesque  combinations  of  learning  and 
folly,  has  not  been  excelled  by  Smollett ;  but  it  was 
niiwortliy  his  talents  to  cast  ridicule  on  a  man  of 
higli  character  and  splendid  genius.  Akenside  died 
siiiidcnly  of  a  putriil  sore  throat,  on  the  a.'td  of  June 
1770,  ill  his4'.)th  year,  and  was  buried  in  St  .James's 
clmrcli.  With  a  feeling  common  to  poets,  as  to 
more  ordinary  mortals,  Akenside,  in  his  latter  days, 
reverted  with  delight  to  his  native  landscape  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne.  In  his  fragment  of  a  fourth 
book  of  '  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,'  written  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  there  is  the  following  beau- 
tiful passage : — 

O  yo  rialca 
Of  Tyiio,  and  ye  most  ancient  woodlands ;  where 
t>ft  US  the  giant  flood  obli  aie  y  Btridcs. 
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Ami  111'  liauks  o[>cn  and  his  lawns  extend, 
Steps  short  the  plcii-sid  traveller  to  view. 
Presiding  o*er  the  scene,  some  rustic  tower 
Founde<l  by  Nonnan  or  by  Saxon  hands ; 

0  yc  Northumbrian  shades,  which  overlook 
The  rockv  pavement  and  the  mossy  falls 
Of»olitary  Wensbeck's  limpid  stream! 
Iloiv  gladly  I  recall  your  well-known  seats 
Iteloved  of  old,  and  that  delightful  time 
When  all  alone,  for  many  a  summer's  day, 

1  wandered  through  your  calm  recesses,  led 
In  silence  by  some  powerful  hand  unseen. 
Nor  will  I  e'er  forget  you  ;  nor  shall  e'er 
The  graver  tasks  of  manhood,  or  the  advice 
Of  vulgar  wisdom,  move  me  to  disclaUn 
Those  studies  which  possessed  me  in  the  dawn 
Of  life,  and  fixed  the  colour  of  my  mind 

For  every  future  year :  whence  even  now 
From  sleep  I  rescue  the  clear  hours  of  morn, 
And,  while  the  world  around  lies  overwhelnied 
In  idle  darkness,  am  alive  to  thoughts 
Of  honourable  fame,  of  truth  divine 
Or  moral,  and  of  minds  to  virtue  won 
By  the  sweet  magic  of  harmonious  verse. 

The  spirit  of  Milton  seems  to  speak  in  this  strain  of 
lofty  egotism! 

'  The  Ple;isures  of  Ini.igination'  is  a  poem  seldom 
read  continuously,  tliougli  its  finer  passages,  by  fre- 
quent quotation,  particularly  in  works  of  criticism 
and  moral  philosophy,  are  well  known.  Gray  cen- 
sured the  mixture  of  spurious  philosophy — the  spe- 
culations of  Hutcheson  and  Shaftesbury — which  the 
work  contains.  I'lato,  Lucretius,  and  even  the  papers 
by  Addison  in  the  Spectator,  were  also  laid  under 
contribution  by  the  studious  author.  He  gathered 
sparks  of  enthusiasm  from  kindred  minds,  but  the 
train  Wiis  in  his  own.  The  pleasures  which  his  poem 
pnifesses  to  treat  of,  '  proceed,'  he  says,  '  either  from 
natural  objects,  as  from  a  flourishing  grove,  a  clear 
and  murnuiring  fountain,  a  calm  sea  by  moonlight, 
or  from  works  of  art,  such  as  a  noble  edifice,  a  mu- 
sical tune,  a  st.atue,  a  picture,  a  poem.'  These,  with 
the  moral  and  intellectual  objects  arising  from  them, 
furnish  abundant  topics  for  illustration  ;  but  Aken- 
side  dealt  chiefly  with  abstract  subjects,  pertaining 
more  to  phiU)Sophy  than  to  poetry.  He  did  not 
seek  to  graft  upon  them  human  interests  and  pas- 
sions. In  tracing  the  final  causes  of  our  emotions, 
he  could  have  described  their  exercise  and  eft'ects  in 
scenes  of  ordinary  pain  or  pleasure  in  the  w.alks 
of  real  life.  This  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  the  jmrpose  of  the  pwt.  and  hence  his  work  is 
deficient  in  interest.  He  seldom  stoops  from  the 
heights  of  philosophy  and  classic  taste.  He  con- 
oidered  that  physical  science  improved  the  charms  of 
.  uViture.  Contrary  to  the  feeling  of  an  accomplished 
living  poet,  who  repudiates  these  '  cold  material 
laws,'  he  viewed  the  rainbow  with  additional  plea- 
sure after  be  had  studied  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
lights  and  colours. 

Nor  ever  yet 
The  melting  rainbow's  vernal  tinctured  hues 
To  me  have  shone  so  pleasing,  as  when  first 
The  hand  of  Science  pointed  out  the  path 
In  which  the  sunbeams  gleaming  from  the  west 
Fall  or.  the  watery  cloud,  whose  darksome  veil 
Involves  the  orient. 
Akenside's  Hymn  to  tlie  Naiads  has  the  true  classical 
spirit.     He  had  caught  the  manner  and  feeling,  the 
Taried  pause  and  harmony,  of  the  Greek  poets,  with 
»uch  felicity,  that  Lloyd  considered  his  Hymn  as 
fitted  to  give  a  better  idea  of  that  form  of  compo- 
■ition,  than  couhl  be  conveyed  by  any  translation 
af  Uumer  or  Callimachus.     Gray  was  an  equally 


learned  poet,  perhaps  superior.  His  knowledge  was 
better  digested.  Hut  Gray  had  not  the  romantic 
cnthusiiism  of  character,  tinged  with  |iedantry.  « liicli 
naturally  belonged  to  Akenside.  He  had  also  the 
experience  of  mature  years.  The  genius  of  Aken- 
side was  early  developed,  and  his  diffuse  and  florid 
descriptions  seem  the  natural  product — marvellous 
of  its  kind — of  youthful  exuberance.  He  was  after- 
war<ls  conscious  of  the  defects  of  his  poem.  \lf  saw 
that  there  was  too  much  leaf  for  the  fruit;  but  in 
cutting  olT  these  luxuriances,  he  sacrificed  some  of 
the  finest  blossoms.  Posterity  has  been  more  just 
to  his  fame,  by  almost  wholly  disregarding  this 
second  copy  of  his  philosophical  poem.  In  his  youth- 
ful aspirations  after  moral  and  intellectual  great- 
ness and  beauty,  he  seems,  like  Jeremy  'I'aylor  in 
the  pulpit,  '  an  angel  newly  descended  from  the 
visions  of  glory.'  In  advanced  years,  he  is  the  pro- 
fcs.sor  in  his  robes;  still  free  from  stain,  but  stately, 
fornuil,  and  severe.  The  blank  verse  of '  The  IMea- 
sures  of  Imagination'  is  free  and  well-modulated,  and 
seems  to  be  distinctively  his  own.  Though  apt  to 
run  into  too  long  periods,  it  has  more  compactness 
of  structure  than  Thomson's  ordinary  composition. 
Its  occasional  want  of  perspicuity  probably  arises 
from  the  fineness  of  his  distinctions,  .and  tlie  diffi- 
culty attending  mental  analysis  in  verse.  He  might 
also  wish  to  avoid  all  vulgar  and  common  expres- 
sions, and  thus  err  from  excessive  refinement.  A 
redundancy  of  ornament  undoubtedly,  in  some  pas- 
sages, takes  off  from  the  clearness  ami  pnmiinence 
of  his  conceptions.  His  highest  flights,  however — 
as  in  the  allusion  to  the  death  of  Ca;sar,  and  his 
e.xquisitely-wrought  parallel  between  art  and  na- 
ture— have  a  flow  and  energy  of  expression,  with 
appropriate  imagery,  which  mark  the  great  poet. 
Ills  style  is  chaste,  yet  elevated  and  musical.  He 
never  comi)romised  his  dignity,  though  he  blended 
sweetness  with  its  expression. 

[A&piraiicms  after  tite  InJinUe.'] 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  raised 

.\niid  the  vast  creation  ;  why  ordained 

Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye, 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame  ; 

But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth 

In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 

As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 

The  great  career  of  justice  ;  to  exalt 

His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds ; 

To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast ; 

And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  ofsen.se, 

And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain, 

To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  the  voice 

Of  Truth  and  Virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 

Of  Nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward. 

The  applauding  smile  of  Heaven  ?  Else  wherefore  buni4 

In  mortal  bosoms  this  unquenched  hope, 

That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimer  things. 

And  mocks  possession  i  wliercfore  darts  the  mind 

With  such  resistless  ardour  to  embrace 

Majestic  forms  ;  impatient  to  be  free,   - 

Spurning  the  gross  control  of  wilful  might ; 

Proud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils  ; 

Proud  to  be  daring  ?  who  but  rather  turns 

To  Heaven's  broad  fire  his  unconstrained  view, 

Than  to  the  glimmering  of  a  waxen  flame  ? 

Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  labouring  eye 

Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 

Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave 

Through   mountains,  plains,  through  empires   black 

with  shade, 
Aud  continents  of  sand,  will  turn  bis  gaze 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet?  The  high-bom  soul 
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Disdains  to  rest  her  heaTcn-afipiring  win^ 

Beneath  its  native  quarry.     Tired  of  earth 

And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  spring!?  aloft 

Through  fields  of  air;  pursues  the  flying  storm  ; 

Rides  on  the  voUied  lightning  through  the  heaven<i ; 

Or,  yoked  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast, 

Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.     Then  high  she  soara 

The  blue  profound,  and,  hovering  round  the  sun, 

Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 

Of  light ;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 

Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 

The  fated  rounds  of  Time.     Thence  far  effused, 

She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 

Of  devious  comets  ;  through  its  burning  signs 

Exulting  measures  the  perennial  wheel 

Of  Nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars. 

Whose  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone, 

Invest  the  orient.     Now,  amazed  she  views 

The  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hold, 

Beyond  this  concave  heaven,  their  calm  abode; 

And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  unfading  light 

lias  travelled  the  profound  six  thousand  years, 

Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  things. 

Even  on  the  barriers  of  the  world,  untired 

She  meditates  the  eternal  depth  below  ; 

Till  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep 

She  plunges  ;  soon  o'erwhelmed  and  swallowed  up 

In  that  immense  of  being.     There  her  hopes 

Best  at  the  fated  goal.     For  from  the  birth 

Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said. 

That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 

Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  Reno^^Ti, 

Power's  purjile  robes,  nor  Pleasure's  flowery  lap. 

The  soul  should  find  enjoyment :  but  from  those 

Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good, 

Through  all  the  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  view, 

Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear, 

And  infijiite  perfection  close  the  scene. 

[Intellectual  Beauty — Patriotism .] 

Mind,  mind  alone  (bear  witness  earth  and  heaven !) 

The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime  :  here  hand  in  hand 

Sit  paramount  the  Graces  ;  here  enthroned. 

Celestial  Venus,  with  divinest  airs. 

Invites  the  soul  to  never-fading  joy. 

Look,  then,  abroad  through  Nature,  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 

"Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense ; 

And  speak,  oh  man!  does  this  capacious  scene 

With  haHthat  kindling  majesty  dilate 

Thy  stron^  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 

liefulgenl  ttom  the  stroke  of  Caesar's  fate, 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots  ;  and  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  called  aloud 

On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 

And  bade  the  father  of  hin  country,  hail ! 

Kor  lo  !  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust. 

And  Rome  again  is  free!     Is  aught  so  fair 

In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring. 

In  the  bright  eye  of  Ilesper,  or  the  mom. 

In  Nature's  fairest  forms,  is  aught  so  fair 

As  virtuous  friendship?  u.s  the  candid  blush 

Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  just  1 

The  graceful  tear  that  streams  for  others*  woe^. 

Or  the  mild  majesty  of  private  life. 

Where  Peace,  with  ever-blooming  olive,  crowns 

Tiie  gate  ;  where  Honour's  liberal  hands  eflusc 

Unenvied  treasures,  and  the  snowy  wings 

Of  Innocence  and  Love  protect  the  scene ! 

Once  more  search,  undismayed,  the  dark  profound 

Where  nature  works  in  secret  ;  view  the  beds 

Of  mineral  treasure,  and  the  eternal  vault 

That  bounds  the  hoary  ocean  ;  trace  the  formt* 


of  atoms  moving  with  incessant  change 

Their  elemental  round  :  behold  the  seeds 

Of  being,  and  the  energy  of  life 

Kindling  the  mass  with  ever-active  flame: 

Then  to  the  secrets  of  the  working  mind 

Attentive  turn  ;  from  dim  oblivion  call 

Her  fleet,  ideal  band  ;  and  bid  them,  go ! 

Break  through  time's  barrier,  and  o*ertake  the  hour 

That  saw  the  heavens  created  :  then  declare 

If  aught  were  found  in  those  external  scenes 

To  move  thy  wonder  now.     For  what  are  all 

The  forms  which  brute  unconscious  matter  wears, 

Greatness  of  bulk,  oi  symmetry  of  parts? 

Not  reaching  to  the  fteart,  soon  feeble  grows 

The  superficial  impulse  ;  dull  their  charms, 

And  satiate  soon,  and  pall  the  languid  eye. 

Not  so  the  moral  species,  nor  the  powers 

Of  genius  and  design  :  the  ambitious  fnind 

There  sees  herself:  by  these  congenial  forms 

Touched  and  awakened,  with  intenser  act 

She  bends  each  nerve,  and  meditates  well-p  tascd 

Her  featuies  in  the  mirror.     For  of  all 

The  inhabitants  of  earth,  to  man  alone 

Creative  Wisdom  gave  to  lift  his  eye 

To  truth's  eternal  measures  ;  thence  to  frame 

The  sacred  laws  of  action  and  of  will. 

Discerning  justice  from  unequal  deeds. 

And  temperance  from  folly.     But  beyond 

This  energy  of  truth,  whose  dictates  hind 

Assenting  reason,  the  benignant  Sire, 

To  deck  the  honoured  paths  of  just  and  g»od, 

Has  added  bright  imagination's  rays  : 

Where  virtue,  rising  from  the  awful  depth 

Of  truth's  mysterious  bosom,  doth  forsake 

The  unadorned  condition  of  her  birth  ; 

And,  dressed  by  fancy  in  ten  thousand  hues, 

Assumes  a  various  feature  to  attract 

With  charms  responsive  to  each  gazer's  eye, 

The  hearts  of  men.     Amid  his  rural  walk, 

The  ingenious  youth,  whom  solitude  inspires 

With  purest  wishes,  from  the  pensive  shade 

Beholds  her  moving,  like  a  virgin-muse 

That  wakes  her  lyre  to  some  indulgent  theme 

Of  harmony  and  wonder  :  while  among 

The  herd  of  servile  minds  her  strenuous  furm 

Indignant  flashes  on  the  patriot's  eye, 

And  through  the  rolls  of  memory  appeals 

To  ancient  honour,  or,  in  act  serene 

Yet  watchful,  raises  the  majestic  sword 

Of  public  power,  from  dark  ambition's  reach. 

To  guard  the  sacred  volume  of  the  laws. 

[^OperatioTis  of  the  ^find  in  the  Production  of  Worki. 
of  Imagination^] 

By  these  mysterious  ties,  the  busy  power 

Of  memory  her  ideal  train  preserves 

Fntire  ;  or  when  they  would  elude  her  watch, 

Ueclaims  their  fleeting  footsteps  from  the  waste 

Of  dark  oblivion  ;  thus  collecting  all 

The  various  fonus  of  being,  to  present 

Before  the  curious  eye  of  mimic  art 

Their  largest  choice  :  like  spring's  unfolded  bloom'* 

Exhaling  sweetness,  that  the  skilful  bee 

May  taste  at  will  from  their  selected  spoils 

To  work  her  dulcet  food.     For  not  the  expanse 

Of  living  lakes  in  summer's  noontide  calm. 

Reflects  the  bordering  shade  and  sun-bright  heaTenii 

With  fairer  semblance  ;  not  the  sculptured  gold 

More  faithful  keeps  the  graver's  lively  trace. 

Than  he  whose  birth  the  sister  powers  of  art 

Propitious  viewed,  and  from  his  genial  star 

Shed  inrtucnce  to  the  seeds  of  fancy  kind. 

Than  his  attempered  bosom  must  prcscrrc 

The  seal  of  nature.     There  alone,  unchanged 

Her  form  remains.     The  balmy  walks  of  Maj 
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There  breathe  perennial  sweets:  the  trembling  chord 

Uesouiids  for  ever  in  the  abstracted  ear, 

Melodious;  and  the  virpn*s  radiant  eye, 

Superior  to  diseiL-ie,  to  grief,  and  time, 

Shines  with  unbating  lustre.     Thus  at  length 

Knduwed  with  all  tliat  nature  can  bestow, 

The  child  of  fancv  oft  in  silence  bends 

O'er  these  mixed  treasures  of  his  pregnant  bren«t 

With  conscious  pride.     From  tbeni  he  oft  resolves 

To  fmine  he  knows  not  what  excelling  things, 

And  win  he  knows  not  what  sublime  reward 

Of  praise  and  wonder.     Hv  degrees  the  mind 

Feels  her  }'oung  nerves  dilate :  the  pla-^tic  powers 

Labour  for  action  :  blind  emotions  heave 

His  bosom  ;  and  with  loveliest  frenzy  caught, 

From  earth  to  heaven  he  rolls  his  daring  eye, 

From  heaven  to  earth.     Anon  ten  thousand  shapes, 

Like  spectres  trooi>ing  to  the  wizard's  call. 

Flit  swift  before  him.     From  the  womb  of  eaith, 

Fi-om  ocean's  bed  they  come :  the  eternal  heavens 

Di.sdose  their  splendours,  and  the  dark  abyss 

Pours  out  her  births  unkno^vll.     With  fixed  g.ize 

He  marks  the  rising  phantoms.     Now  compares 

Their  different  forms  ;  now  blends  them,  now  divides; 

Enlarges  and  extenuates  by  tunis ; 

Opposes,  ranges  in  fantastic  bands, 

And  infinitely  varies.     Hither  now, 

Now  thither  fluctuates  his  inconstant  aim, 

With  endless  choice  perplexed.     At  length  his  plaa 

Begins  to  open.     Lucid  order  dawns  ; 

And  as  from  Chaos  old  the  jarring  seeda 

Of  nature  at  the  voice  divine  repaired 

Each  to  its  place,  till  rosy  earth  unveiled 

Her  fragrant  bosom,  and  the  joyful  sun 

Sprung  up  the  blue  serene  ;  by  swift  degrees 

Thus  disentangled,  his  entire  design 

Emer«res.     Colours  mingle,  features  join, 

And  lines  converge  :  the  fainter  parts  retire  ; 

The  fairer  eminent  in  light  advance  ; 

And  every  imajje  on  its  neighbour  smiles. 

Awhile  he  stands,  and  with  a  father's  joy 

Contemplates.     Then  witli  Promethean  art 

Into  its  proper  vehicle  he  breathes 

The  fair  conception  ;  which,  embodied  thus. 

And  permanent,  becomes  to  eyes  (.r  ears 

An  object  ascertained  :  while  thus  informed. 

The  various  objects  of  his  mimic  skill. 

The  consonance  of  sounds,  the  featured  rock. 

The  shadowy  picture,  ami  impassioned  verse, 

Reyond  their  proper  powers  attract  the  soul 

By  that  expressive  semblance,  while  in  sight 

Of  nature's  great  original  we  scan 

The  lively  child  of  art ;  while  line  by  line, 

And  feature  after  feature,  we  refer 

To  that  divine  exemplar  whence  it  stole 

Those  animating  charms.     Thus  beauty's  palm 

Betwixt  them  wavering  hangs:  applauding  love 

Doubts  where  to  choo-Je ;  and  mortal  man  aspires 

To  tempt  creative  praise.     As  when  a  clou<i 

Of  gathering  hail  with  limpid  crusts  of  ice 

Enclosed,  and  obvious  to  the  beaming  sun, 

Collects  his  large  etFulgcnce;  straight  the  heavens 

With  equal  flames  present  on  either  hand 

Tlie  radiant  visage  :  Persia  stands  at  gaze, 

Appalled  ;  and  on  the  brink  of  Ganges  doubts 

Tlie  snowy-ve?ted  seer,  in  Mithra's  name. 

To  which  the  fragrance  of  the  south  shall  bum, 

To  which  his  warbled  orisons  ascend. 

lUTiat  then  is  taste,  but  these  internal  powers 
Active,  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
1  o  each  fine  impulse  ?  a  discerning  sense 
'^f  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
*^rora  things  deformed  or  disarranged,  or  gross 


In  species?     This,  nor  gems  nor  stores  of  gold, 

Ni>r  puqdc  state,  nor  culture  can  bestow; 

IJut  (!('d  alone,  when  first  his  active  hand 

Imprints  the  secret  bia.s  of  the  soul. 

He,  mighty  parent  !  wise  and  just  in  all, 

P'ree  as  the  vital  breeze  or  light  of  heaven, 

Hevcals  the  charms  of  nature.     Ask  the  swain 

Who  joumies  homew.-wd  from  a  summer  d:iy's 

Long  labour,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils 

And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 

Tlie  sunshine  gleaming,  as  through  amber  clouds, 

OVr  all  the  western  sky;  full  soon,  I  ween, 

His  rude  expression  and  untutored  airs. 

Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 

The  form  of  beauty  smiling  at  his  heart, 

How  lovely  !  how  commanding  !     But  though  heaven 

In  every  breast  hath  sown  these  early  seeds 

Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  in  vain, 

Without  fair  culture's  kind  parental  aid, 

Without  enlivening  suns,  and  genial  showers, 

And  shelter  from  the  blast,  in  vain  we  hope 

The  tender  plant  should  rear  its  blooming  head, 

Or  yield  the  harvest  promised  in  its  spring. 

Nor  yet  will  every  soil  with  equal  stores 

Rep.ay  the  tiller's  labour ;  or  attend 

His  will,  obsequious,  whether  to  produce 

The  olive  or  the  laurel.     Different  minds 

Incline  to  different  objects :  one  pursues 

The  vast  alone,  the  wonderful,  the  wild ; 

Another  sighs  for  harmony,  and  grace. 

And  gentlest  beauty.     Hence  when  lightning  fires 

The  arch  of  heaven,  and  thunders  rock  the  ground  ; 

When  furious  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air. 

And  ocean,  groaning  from  his  lowest  bed, 

Heaves  his  tempestuous  billows  to  the  sky. 

Amid  the  mighty  uproar,  while  below 

The  nations  tremble,  Shakspeare  looks  abroad 

From  some  high  cliff  superior,  and  enjoys 

The  elemental  war.     But  Waller  longs 

All  on  the  margin  of  some  flowery  stream 

To  spread  his  careless  limbs  amid  the  cool 

Of  plantain  shades,  and  to  the  listening  deer 

The  tale  of  slighted  vows  and  love's  disdain 

Resound  soft-warbling  all  the  live-long  day: 

Consenting  zephyr  sighs  ;  the  weeping  rill 

Joins  in  his  plaint,  melodious;  mute  the  groves; 

And  hill  and  dale  with  all  their  echoes  mourn. 

Such  and  so  various  are  the  tastes  of  men. 

O  blest  of  heaven  !  whom  not  the  languid  songs 
Of  luxury,  the  siren  !  not  the  bribes 
Of  sordid  wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 
Of  pageant  honour,  can  seduce  to  leave 
Those  ever-blooming  sweets,  which  from  the  store 
Of  nature  fair  imagination  culls 
To  charm  the  enlivened  soul !     What  though  not  all 
Of  mortal  offspring  can  attain  the  heights 
Of  envied  life;  though  only  few  possess 
Patrician  treasures  or  imperial  state; 
Vet  nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just. 
With  riclier  treasures  and  an  ampler  state, 
Kiidows  at  large  whatever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  thera.     His  the  city's  pomp, 
The  rural  honours  his.     Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column  and  the  arch, 
The  breathing  marbles  and  the  sculptured  gold. 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim. 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoys.     For  him  the  spring 
Di>tils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem 
Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds:  for  him  the  hand 
Of  autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 
W  ith  blooming  gold  and  blushes  like  the  mom. 
Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  wings ; 
And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk. 
And  loves  unfelt  attract  him.     Not  a' breeze 
Flies  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbibes 
The  setting  sun's  effulgence,  not  a  strain 
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From  Jill  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 

Ascends,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 

Fresh  pleasure,  unreproved.     Nor  thence  partakes 

Fresh  pleasure  only :  for  the  attentive  mind, 

By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers, 

Becomes  herself  harmonious  :  wont  so  oft 

In  outward  things  to  meditate  the  charm 

Of  sacred  order,  soon  she  seeks  at  home 

To  find  a  kindred  order,  to  exert 

Within  herself  this  elegance  of  love, 

This  fair  inspired  delight :  her  tempered  powers 

Refine  at  length,  and  every  passion  wears 

A  chaster,  milder,  more  attractive  mien. 

But  if  to  ampler  prospects,  if  to  gaze 

On  nature's  form,  where,  negligent  of  all 

These  lesser  graces,  she  assumes  the  port 

Of  that  eternal  majesty  that  weighed 

The  world's  foundations;  if  to  these  the  mind 

Exalts  her  daring  eye ;  then  mightier  far 

Will  be  the  change,  and  nobler.     AVould  the  forms 

Of  servile  custom  cramp  her  generous  power  ; 

Would  sordid  policies,  the  barbarous  growth 

Of  ignorance  and  rapine,  bow  her  down 

To  tame  pursuits,  to  indolence  and  fear  ? 

Lo  !  she  appeals  to  nature,  to  the  winds 

And  rolling  waves,  the  sun's  unwearied  course, 

The  elements  and  seasons  :  all  declare 

For  what  the  eternal  Maker  has  ordained 

The  powers  of  nif.n  :  we  feel  within  ourselves 

His  energy  divine:  he  tells  the  heart, 

He  meant,  he  made  us  to  behold  and  love 

What  he  beholds  and  loves,  the  general  orb 

Of  life  and  being  ;  to  be  great  like  him, 

Beneficent  and  active.     Thus  the  men 

Whom  nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God  himself 

Hold  converse ;  grow  familiar,  day  by  day, 

With  his  conceptions,  act  upon  his  plan, 

And  form  to  his,  the  relish  of  their  souls. 

On  a  Sermon  Against  Glory. — 1747. 

Come,  then,  tell  me,  sage  divine, 

Is  it  an  offence  to  own 
That  our  bosoms  e'er  incline 

Towards  immortal  glory's  throne? 
For  with  me  nor  pomp  nor  pleasure, 
Bourbon's  might,  Braganza's  treasure, 
So  can  fancy's  dream  rejoice, 
^0  conciliate  reason's  choice, 
As  one  approving  word  of  her  impartial  voice. 

If  to  spurn  at  noble  praise 

Be  the  passport  to  thy  heaven, 
FoUo^v  thou  those  gloomy  ways; 

No  such  law  to  me  was  given  ; 
Nor,  I  trust,  shall  I  deplore  me. 
Faring  like  my  friends  before  me; 
Nnr  a  holier  place  desire 
Than  Tiinoleun's  arms  acquire. 
And  Tally's  curule  chair,  and  Milton's  golden  lyre. 

Inscription  for  a  Monxtmentto  Shakxpcarc. 

O  youths  and  virgins:  0  declining  eld  : 
O  pale  misfortune's  slaves:  ()  ye  who  dwell 
Unknown  with  liumble  quiet :  ye  who  wait 
In  courts,  or  fill  tlie  golden  seat  of  kings: 
O  sons  of  sport  and  pleasure  :  (_>  thou  wretch 
That  weep 'at  for  jealous  love,  or  the  sore  wounds 
Of  conscious  guilt,  or  deatii's  rapacious  hand, 
Which  left  thee  void  of  hope :  U  yc  who  roam 
In  exile,  ye  who  through  the  embattled  field 
Seek  bright  renown,  or  who  for  nnhh'r  palms 
Contend,  the  leaders  of  a  public  cause, 
AppruHch:  behold  this  marble.     Know  ye  not 
The  features?   Hath  not  oft  his  faithful  tongue 
Told  you  the  fashion  of  your  own  estate, 


The  secrets  of  your  bosom  ?  Here  then  round 
His  monument  with  reverence  while  ve  stand 
Say  to  each  other:  'This  was  Shakspeare's  form  ; 
Who  walked  in  evei^  path  of  human  life, 
Felt  every  passion  ;  and  to  all  mankind 
Doth  now,  will  ever  that  experience  yield, 
Which  his  own  genius  only  could  acquire.* 

Inscription  for  a  Statue  of  Chaucer^  at  WoodsUKk* 
Such  was  old  Chaucer  :  such  the  placid  mien 
Of  him  who  first  with  harmony  informed 
The  language  of  our  fathers.     Here  he  dwelt 
For  many  a  cheerful  day.     These  ancient  walls 
Have  often  heard  him,  while  his  legends  blithe 
He  sang  ;  of  love,  or  knighthood,  or  the  wiles 
Of  homely  life  ;  through  each  estate  and  age, 
The  fashions  and  the  follies  of  the  world 
With  cunning  hand  portraying.     Though  perchance 
FroiH  Blenheim's  towers,  0  stranger,  thou  art  come 
Glowing  with  Churchill's  trophies  ;  yet  in  vain 
Dost  thou  applaud  them,  if  thy  breast  be  cold 
To  him,  this  other  hero  ;  who  in  times 
Dark  and  untaught,  began  with  charming  verse 
To  tame  the  rudeness  of  his  native  land. 


LORD  LYTTELTON. 

As  a  poet,  Lvtteltox  might  escape  rememhrsnce, 
but  he  comes  before  lis  as  a  general  author,  and  is, 
from  various  considerations  apart  from  literary  talent, 
worthy  of  notice.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lyttelton  of  Ilagley,  in  Worcestershire  (near  the 
Leasowes  of  Shenstone);  and  after  distinguisliiu» 


.^^^ 


IIat;ley,  the  st-at  of  Lord  Lj-ttclton. 
himself  at  Kton  and  Oxford,  lie  went  abroad,  and 
passed  some  time  in  Franco  and  Italy.  (>n  his 
return,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  op- 
posed the  measures  of  Sir  Hubert  Walpole.  He  be- 
came secretary  to  the  Frince  of  U'ales,  and  was  thus 
able  to  benetit  bis  literary  friends.  Thomson  and 
Mallet.  In  1741  be  married  Miss  Lucy  Fortescuo 
of  Devonshire,  who,  dying  five  years  afterwords, 
atlbrded  a  theme  fiT  his  nmse,  considered  by  many 
the  most  siiicessful  of  his  poetical  eflbrts.  When 
Waljiole  and  tlie  Whigs  were  vanquished,  LytteltOD 
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was  nmde  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  lie  was 
nfterwjirtls  a  privy  councillor  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  was  elevated  to  the  peerage.  He 
died  Aut;ust  22,  1773,  aged  sixty-four.  Lyttelton 
was  autlior  of  a  sliort  but  excellent  treatise  on  The 
Conversion  of  St  PanU  which  is  still  regarded  as  one 
of  the  subsidiary  bulwarks  of  Cliristianity.  lie  also 
wrote  an  elalnirate  Hisionj  of  (he  lieujn  of  Henry  If., 
to  which  he  brought  ample  iiifurniation  and  ii  spirit 
of  impartiality  and  justice.  Tliese  vahuible  works, 
and  his  patronage  of  literary  men  (Fielding,  it  will 
be  recollected,  dedicated  to  him  his  Tom  Jones,  and 

•  to  Thomson  lie  was  a  firm  friend),  constitute  the 
chief  claim  of  Lyttelton  upon  the  regard  of  pos- 
terity. Gray  has  praised  his  Monody  on  his  wife's 
death  as  tender  and  elegiac ;  but  undoubtedly  the 
finest  poetical  efTusion  of  Lyttelton  is  his  I'mltn/ue 
to  Thomsons  Tragedy  of  Coriolunus.  Before  this 
play  could  be  brought  out,  Thomson  had  paid  the 
debt  of  nature,  and  his  premature  death  was  deeply 
lamented.  The  tragedy  was  acted  for  the  IxMiefit 
of  the  poet's  relations,  and  when  Quin  spoke  the 
prologue  by  Lyttelton,  many  of  the  audience  wept 
at  the  lines — 

lie  loved  his  friends — forgive  this  gushing  tear: 
Alas  1  I  feci  1  am  no  actor  here. 

[From  the  ifonody.'] 

In  vain  I  look  around 

O'er  all  the  well-known  ground, 
My  Lucy's  wonted  footsteps  to  descry ; 

\Vhere  oft  we  used  to  walk, 

Where  oft  in  tender  talk 
We  saw  the  summer  sun  go  down  the  sky; 

Nor  by  yon  fountain's  side, 

Nor  where  its  waters  glide 

*  Along  the  valley,  can  she  now  be  found  : 

.  In  ail  the  wide-stretched  prospect's  ample  bound, 

J  No  more  my  mournful  eye 

1  Can  aught  of  her  espy, 

I  But  the  sad  sacred  earth  where  her  dear  relics  lie. 

\         Sweet  babes,  who,  like  the  little  playful  fawns, 

Were  wont  to  trip  along  these  verdant  lawns, 
■  By  your  delighted  mother's  side  : 

Who  now  your  infant  steps  shall  guide! 
Ah  !  where  is  now  the  hand  whose  tender  care 
To  every  virtue  would  have  fonned  your  youth, 
And  strewed  with  flowers  the  thorny  ways  of  truth  \ 
O  loss  beyond  repair  ! 

0  wretched  father,  left  alone 
To  weep  their  dire  misfortune  and  thy  o^vn  ! 
How  shall  thy  weakened  mind,  oppressed  with  wo, 

And  drooping  o'er  thy  Lucy's  grave, 
Perform  the  duties  that  you  doubly  owe, 
\         Now  she,  alas  !  is  gone, 

From  folly  aud  from  tIcc  their  helpless  age  to  save ! 

Advice  to  a  Lady, 

The  counsels  of  a  friend,  Belinda,  hear, 

Too  roughly  kind  to  please  a  lady's  ear, 

Unlike  the  flatteries  of  a  lover's  pen. 

Such  truths  as  women  seldom  learn  from  men. 

Nor  tliink  I  praise  you  ill,  when  thus  I  show 

What  female  vanity  might  fear  to  know; 

Some  merit's  mine  to  dare  to  be  sincere; 

But  greater  yours  sincerity  to  bear. 

Hard  is  the  fortune  that  your  sex  attends ; 

Women,  like  princes,  find  fe\f  real  friends: 

All  who  approach  them  their  own  ends  pursue; 

LoTers  and  ministers  are  seldom  true. 

Hence  oft  from  Reason  heedless  Beauty  strays, 

Aud  the  most  trusted  guide  the  most  betrays ; 


Hence,  by  fond  dreams  of  fancied  power  amused, 

When  most  you  tyrannise,  you're  mo?t  abused. 

What  is  your  sex's  earliest,  latest  care, 

Your  heart's  supreme  ambition  ? — To  be  fair. 

For  this,  the  toilet  every  thought  emjdoys. 

Hence  all  the  toils  of  dress,  and  all  the  joys: 

For  thi.^,  hands,  lips,  and  eyes,  are  put  to  school, 

And  each  instructed  feature  has  its  rule : 

And  yet  how  few  have  learnt,  when  this  is  given, 

Not  to  disgrace  the  partial  boon  of  Heaven  ! 

How  few  with  all  their  pride  of  fonn  can  move  I 

How  {iiw  are  lovely,  that  are  made  for  lovel 

Do  you,  my  fair,  endeavour  to  possess 

An  elegance  of  mind,  as  well  as  dress  ; 

Be  that  your  ornament,  and  know  to  please 

By  graceful  Nature's  unaffected  ease. 

Nor  make  to  dangerous  wit  a  vain  pretence, 

But  wisely  rest  content  with  modest  sense; 

For  wit,  like  wine,  intoxicates  the  brain. 

Too  strong  for  feeble  woman  to  sustain  : 

Of  those  who  claim  it  more  than  half  have  none  J 

And  half  of  those  who  have  it  are  unduiie. 

Be  still  superior  to  your  sex's  arts, 

Nor  think  dishonesty  a  proof  of  part's : 

For  you,  the  plainest  is  the  wisest  rule : 

A  cunning  woman  is  a  knavish  fool. 

Be  good  yourself,  nor  think  another's  shame 

Can  raise  your  merit,  or  adoni  your  fame. 

Virtue  is  amiable,  mild,  serene  ; 

Without  all  beauty,  and  all  peace  within  ; 

The  honour  of  a  prude  is  rage  and  dtonn, 

*Tis  ugliness  in  its  most  frightful  form  ; 

Fiercely  it  stands,  defying  gods  an<l  men, 

As  fiery  monsters  guard  a  giant's  den. 

Seek  to  be  good,  but  aim  not  to  be  great ; 

A  woman's  noblest  station  is  retreat ; 

Her  fairest  virtues  fly  from  public  sight, 

Domestic  worth,  that  shuns  too  strong  a  light. 

To  rougher  man  Ambition's  task  resign, 

'Tis  ours  in  senates  or  in  courts  to  shine, 

To  labour  for  a  sunk  corrupted  state, 

Or  dare  the  rage  of  Envy,  and  be  great ; 

One  only  care  your  gentle  breasts  should  move. 

The  important  business  of  your  life  is  love  ; 

To  this  great  point  direct  your  constant  aim. 

This  makes  your  happiness,  and  this  your  fame. 

Be  never  cool  reserve  with  passion  joined  ; 

With  caution  choose!  but  then  be  fondly  kind. 

The  selfish  heart,  that  but  by  halves  is  given. 

Shall  find  no  place  in  Love's  delightful  heaven ; 

Here  sweet  extremes  alone  can  truly  bless: 

The  virtue  of  a  lover  is  excess. 

A  maid  unasked  may  own  a  well-placed  flame  ; 

Not  loving  ^V;i^,  but  loving  icrong,  is  shame. 

Contemn  the  little  pride  of  giving  pain. 

Nor  think  that  conquest  justifies  disdain. 

Short  is  the  period  of  insulting  power; 

Offended  Cupid  finds  his  vengeful  hour; 

Soon  will  resume  the  empire  which  he  gave, 

And  soon  the  tyrant  shall  become  the  slave. 

Blest  is  the  maid,  and  worthy  to  be  blest, 

\\'hose  soul,  entire  by  him  she  loves  possessed, 

Feels  every  vanity  in  fondness  lost. 

And  asks  no  power  but  that  of  pleasing  most : 

Hers  is  the  bliss,  in  just  return,  to  prove 

The  honest  warmth  of  undissembled  love  ; 

For  her,  inconstant  man  might  cease  to  range. 

And  gratitude  forbid  desire  to  change. 

But,  lest  harsh  care  the  lover's  peace  destroy, 

And  roughly  blight  the  tender  buds  of  joy. 

Let  Reason  teach  what  Passion  fain  would  hide, 

That  Hymen's  bands  by  Prudence  should  be  tied; 

Venus  in  vain  the  wedded  pair  would  crown, 

H  angry  Fortune  on  their  union  frown: 

Soon  will  the  flattering  dream  of  bliss  be  o'er, 

And  cloyed  Imagination  cheat  no  more. 
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Then,  waking  to  the  sense  of  lasting  pain, 

With  mutual  tears  the  nuptial  couch  thev  stain  ; 

And  that  I'onJ  love,  which  shoulil  ati'ord  relief, 

Does  but  increase  the  anguish  of  their  grief: 

While  both  could  easier  their  own  sorrows  bear. 

Than  the  sad  knowledge  of  each  other's  care. 

Yet  may  you  rather  feel  that  virtuous  pain, 

Than  sell  your  violated  charms  for  gain. 

Than  wed  the  wretch  whom  you  despise  or  hate, 

For  the  vain  glare  of  useless  wealth  or  state. 

E'en  in  the  happiest  choice,  where  favouring  Heaven 

Has  equal  love  and  easy  fortune  given, 

Think  not,  the  husband  gained,  that  all  is  done  ; 

The  prize  of  happiness  must  still  be  won  : 

And  oft  the  careless  find  it  to  their  cost. 

The  lover  in  the  husband  may  be  lost ; 

The  Graces  might  alone  his  heart  allure  ; 

They  and  the  Virtues  meeting  must  secure. 

Let  e'en  your  pnidence  wear  the  pleasing  dress 

Of  care  for  him,  and  anxious  tenderness; 

From  kind  concern  about  his  weal  or  wo, 

Let  each  domestic  duty  seem  to  flow. 

The  household  sceptre  if  he  bids  you  bear. 

Make  it  your  pride  his  servant  to  appear : 

Endearing  thus  the  common  acts  of  life. 

The  mistress  still  shall  charm  him  in  the  wife; 

And  wrinkled  age  shall  unobserved  come  on, 

Before  his  eye  perceives  one  beauty  gone  : 

E'en  o'er  your  cold,  your  evcr-sacred  urn. 

His  constant  flame  shall  unextinguished  bum. 

Thus  1,  Belinda,  would  your  charms  improve, 

And  form  your  heart  to  all  the  arts  of  love. 

The  task  were  harder,  to  secure  my  own 

Against  the  power  of  those  already  known  ; 

For  well  you  twist  the  secret  chains  that  bind 

With  gentle  force  the  captivated  mind  ; 

Skilled  every  soft  attraction  to  employ. 

Each  flattering  hope,  and  each  alluring  joy  ; 

I  own  your  genius,  and  from  you  receive 

The  rules  of  pleasing,  which  to  you  I  give. 

[Prologue  to  the  Tragedy  of  Coriolamis — Spolen  hj 
Mr  Quill.] 

I  come  not  here  your  candour  to  implore 

For  scenes  whose  author  is,  alas  !  no  njore  ; 

He  wants  no  advocate  his  cause  to  plead  ; 

You  will  yourselves  be  patrons  of  the  dead. 

No  party  his  benevolence  confined, 

No  sect — alike  it  flowed  to  all  mankind. 

He  loved  his  friends — forgive  this  gushing  tear  : 

Alas  !  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here — 

He  loved  his  friends  with  such  a  warmth  of  heart, 

So  clear  of  interest,  so  devoid  of  art. 

Such  generous  friendship,  such  unshaken  zeal. 

No  words  can  speak  it,  but  our  tears  m.ay  tell. 

0  candid  truth  !  O  faith  without  a  stain  ! 

0  manners  gently  firm,  and  nobly  plain  ! 

0  sympathising  love  of  others'  bliss — 

AVherc  will  you  find  another  breast  like  his  ! 

Such  w.as  the  man  :  the  ])oet  well  you  know  ; 

Oft  has  he  touched  your  hearts  with  tender  wo  ; 

Oft  in  this  crowded  house,  with  just  ap])lause. 

You  heard  him  teach  fair  Virtue's  purest  laws ; 

For  his  chaste  muse  employed  her  heaven-taught  lyre 

None  but  the  noblest  passions  to  insjtire; 

Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupted  thought. 

One  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot. 

0  may  to-night  your  favourable  doom 

Another  laurel  add  to  grace  his  tomb ; 

Whilst  he,  superior  now  to  praise  or  blame. 

Hears  not  the  feeble  voice  of  human  fame. 

Yet  if  to  those  whom  most  on  earth  he  loved. 

From  whom  his  pious  care  is  now  removed. 

With  whom  his  liberal  band,  and  bounteous  heart, 

Shared  all  his  little  fortune  could  impart : 
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If  to  those  friends  your  kind  regard  shall  give 
What  they  no  longer  can  from  liis  receive. 
That,  that,  even  now,  above  yon  starry  j)ole. 
May  touch  with  pleasure  his" immortal  soul! 

To  the  'Castle of  Indolence,'  Lvttelton  contributed 
the  following  e.xcellent  stanza,  containing  a  portrait 
of  Thomson : — 

A  bard  here  dwelt,  more  fat  than  bard  beset nis. 
Who,  void  of  envy,  guile,  and  lust  of  gain, 
On  virtue  still,  and  nature's  pleasing  themes, 
Poured  forth  his  uni>renieditated  strain  : 
The  world  forsaking  with  a  calm  disdain. 
Here  laughed  he  careless  in  his  easv  seat ; 
Here  quatled  encircled  with  the  joyous  train, 
Oft  moralising  sage:  his  ditty  sweet 
He  loathed  much  to  write,  ne  eared  to  repeat. 

THOMAS  GR.W. 

Thomas  Gray  was  born  at  Cornbill.  Lomlon, 
December  26.  1716.  His  father,  Philip  Gray,  was 
a  money-scrivener  —  the  same  occupation   carried 


on  by  Milton's  father;  but  though  .i  'respectable 
citizen,'  the  parent  of  Gray  was  a  man  of  harsh 
and  violent  disposition.  Ills  wife  was  forced  to 
separate  from  him  ;  and  it  was  to  the  exertions  of 
this  excellent  woman,  as  iwrtner  with  ber  sister  \rx 
a  millinery  business,  that  the  poet  owed  the  advan- 
tages of  a  learned  education,  first  at  Eton,  and  after- 
wards at  Cambridge.  The  painful  domestic  circum- 
st:inees  of  his  youth  gave  a  tinge  of  mehincholy  and 
pensive  reflection  to  Gray,  wliich  is  visible  in  liis 
poetry.  At  Eton,  the  young  student  had  made  the 
friendship  of  Horace  Walpole,  son  of  the  Jirinie 
mir.ister:  and  when  bis  eollege  education  was  com- 
pleted, Walpole  induced  him  to  accompany  him  in 
a  tour  through  I'nuiee  and  Italy.  They  Inid  been 
about  a  twelvemonth  together,  exploring  the  natural 
beauties,  anti(|uities,  ami  picture  galleries  of  liomf, 
Florence,  Nai>les,  &c.,  when  a  quarrel  took  phico 
between  them  at  Keggio,  and  the  travellers  sepa- 
rated. Gray  returning  to  Knglaud.    Walpole  took 
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tlie  Waniu  of  Ibis  dillcreiii-e  on  liinist-lf,  as  lie  was 
Tiiiii  and  volatile,  nml  not  disposed  to  trust  in  tlie 
better  kn(^«•k■d^.'e  and  tlie  somewhat  fastidious  tastes 
and   lialiits  of  liis  assoeiate.     Gray  went   to  Cam- 
bridt-e,  to  take  liis  decree  in  eivil  law,  but  witbout 
Intending  to  follow  u,i  Ibe  profession.     His  fatlier 
had  died,  his  niotber's  fortune  was  small,  and  tlie 
poet  was  more  intent  on   learniiif;  than  on  riilies 
He  bad,  however.  enou!;li  for  liis  wants,     lie  tixed 
his  residenee  at  raiiibrid(.'e ;  and  amidst  its  noble 
libraries    and    learned    society,    passed  the    greater 
part  of  bis  reniaiiiino;  life.     He  haled  mathematieal 
and    nietaphvsieal   jmrsuits,  but   was    ardently   de- 
voted to  elassieal  learninp,  to  wbieb  he  added  the 
stii.U-  of  arebiterture,  anticiuities,  natural  history. 
And  'other  branches  of  knowledge.     His  retired  lite 
was    varied    bv    occasional    residence    in    London, 
■wb.Te    he    revelled    anion!,'    the    treasures    ot    the 
British    Museum  ;   and   bv  frequent  excursions  to 
the  country  on  visits  to  a  few  learned  and  attached 
friends.     At  Cambridi,'e  Gray  was  considered  as  an 
un.lulv  fastidious  man,   and  this   pive  occasion  to 
pracli.al  jokes  bein-  played  off  upon  him  by  his 
fellow-inmates  of  St  I'eter's  collc};e.  one  of  which— 
a  false  alarm  of  fire,  bv  which  be  was  induce.i  to 
descend  from  his  window  to  the  ground  bv  a  rope- 
was  the  cause  of  bis  rcmoviiit;  (17.^.6)  to  lembroke 
HiilL      In  1765  he  took  a  journey  into  Scotland, 


Cray's  Window,  6t  Peter's  college,  Cambridge. 
and  met  bis  brother  poet  Dr  Ikatlie,  .it  Glanimis 
ca-stle.  He  also  jieiietrated  into  Wales,  and  made 
a  journey  to  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  to  see 
the  scenery  of  the  lakes.  His  letters  desiTibinp; 
these  e.xcursions  are  remarkable  for  elegance  and 
jirecision,  for  correct  and  extensive  observation,  and 
for  a  dry  scholastic  humour  peculiar  to  the  poet. 
On  reliirnin!;  from  these  agreeable  holidays,  Gray 
«et  biniself  calmly  down  in  his  college  retreat — pored 
over  his  favourite  authors,  compiled  fables  of  cliro- 
Dology  or  botany,  moralised  ou  '  all  be  felt  and  all 


he  saw'  in  correspondence  with  his  friends,  and  oocft- 
sionallv  ventured  into  the  realms  of  poetry  and  ima- 
gination. He  had  studied  the  Greek  poets  willi  such 
intense  devotion  and  critical  care,  that  their  sjiirit 
and  essence  seem  to  have  sunk  into  his  mind,  and 
coloured  all  his  cfl'orts  at  original  i  omp.isition.  At 
the  same  lime,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
anil  his  sympathy  with  the  world,  were  varied  and 
profound.  Tears'  fell  unbidiien  among  the  classic 
Howers  of  fancy,  and  in  his  almost  monasli<>  cell, 
his  heart  vibrated  to  the  finest  tones  of  bunianity. 

Gray's  first  imblic  apiiearance  as  a  poet  was 
made  in  1747.  when  his  Uile  In  TClun  Colliye  was 
published  by  Dodsliy.  Two  years  afterwards,  his 
Elti/t/  It>i7/<H  ill  It  Cimnlry  Chiiiclii/arii  was  printeil, 
and  immediately  became  popular.  His  I'iiiiltiric 
Oi/c.s  aiii'cared  in  1757.  but  met  with  little  success. 
His  name,  however,  was  now  so  well  known,  that 
be  was  ofi'ered  the  situation  of  iioef-laureate,  v:icaiit 
by  the  death  of  Colley  Cibber.  Gray  declined  the 
appointment ;  but  shortly  afterwards  he  obtained 
the  more  reputable  and  lucrative  situation  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History,  wliicli  brouglit  him  in 
about  X400  per  annum.  For  some  years  he  had 
lieen  subject  to  hereditary  gout,  and  as  bis  circum- 
stances improved,  his  health  declined.  While  at 
dinner  one  day  in  the  college  hall,  he  was  seized 
with  an  attack  in  the  stomach,  which  was  so  vio- 
lent, as  to  resist  all  the  efforts  of  me<licine,  and 
after  six  days  of  suflering,  he  expired  on  the  .'illfh 
of  ,Jnly  1771,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  bis  age.  He 
was  biirieil,  according  to  bis  desire,  by  the  side  of 
bis  mother,  at  Stoke,  near  Eton — adding  one  more 
poetical  association  to  that  beautiful  and  classic 
district  of  England. 

The  jioetry  of  Gray  is  all  comprised  in  a  few 
paws,  yet  he  appears  worthy  to  rank  in  quality 
with  the  first  'jnler  of  poets.  His  two  great  odes, 
Tlie  I'liiqicsx  nf  I'lifsi/,  and  Tlie  Bard,  are  the  most 
splendid"  compositions  we  possess  in  the  Pindaric 
style  and  measure.  They  .surpass  the  odes  of  Col- 
lins in  fire  and  energy,  in  boldness  of  imagination, 
and  in  condensed  and  brilliant  expression.  Collins 
is  .as  purely  and  entirely  poetical,  but  he  is  less  coni- 
nianding  "and  sublime.  Gray's  stanzas,  notwiib- 
standiiig  their  varied  and  complicated  versificaliiai, 
flow-  with  lyrical  ea.se  and  jierfect  barmony.  Eacli 
presents  rich  personification,  striking  thoughts,  or 
liappy  imagery — 

Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear. 

'The  Bard' is  more  dramati<;  and  picturesque  tb.in 
'  The  Progress  of  Poesy,'  yet  in  tlie  latter  are  some 
of  the  poet's  richest  and  most  majeslic  strains.  As, 
for  example,  the  sketch  of  tlie  savage  youth  of 
CbUi  :— 

In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road, 
Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roam, 
The  muse  has  broke  the  twilight  gloom. 
To  cheer  the  shivering  native's  dull  abode. 

And  oft  beneath  the  odorous  shade 

Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid. 

She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat, 

In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet. 

Their  feather-cinctured  chiefs  and  dusky  loves. 

Her  track,  where'er  the  goddess  roves, 

Glory  pursue  and  generous  shame. 

The  unconquer.able  mind  and  Freedom's  holy  flame. 


Or  the  poetical  characters  of  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
and  Dryden  : — 

Far  from  the  sun  and  summer  gale, 

111  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  darling  laid, 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  strayed, 

To  hiiii  the  mighty  mother  did  uuveil 

SO 
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Her  awful  face  :  the  dauntli'ss  child 

Stretched  fcjrth  his  little  arms,  and  smiled. 

*This  pencil  take,*  she  said,  *  whose  colours  clear 

Richly  paint  the  vernal  year: 

Thine,  too,  these  polden  keys,  immortal  boy  ! 

This  can  unlock  the  frates  of  Joy  ; 

Of  Horror  that,  and  thrilling;  Fears, 

Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  Tears.* 

Nor  second  he,  that  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Ecstacy, 

The  secrets  of  the  abyss  to  spy. 
He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  time: 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire-blaze, 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 
He  saw  ;  but  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 
Behold  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race. 

With  necks  in  thunder  clothed,  and  long-resounding 
pace. 

The  '  Ode  to  Eton  College,'  the  '  Ode  to  Adversity,' 

and  the  far-famed  '  Elegy.'  present  the  same  careful 
and  elaborate  finishing  ;  but  the  thoughts  and  ima- 
gery are  more  simple,  natural,  and  touching.  A 
train  of  moral  feelings,  and  solemn  or  affecting  asso- 
ciations, is  presented  to  the  mind,  in  connection 
■with  be.iutiful  natural  scenery  and  objects  of  real 
life.  In  a  letter  to  Beattie,  Gray  remarks — '  As  to 
description,  I  have  always  thought  that  it  made  the 
most  graceful  ornament  of  poetry,  but  never  ought 
to  make  the  subject.'  He  practised  what  he  taught ; 
for  there  is  always  some  sentiment  or  reflection 
arising  out  of  the  poet's  descriptive  passages.  Tliese 
are  generally  grave,  tender,  or  pathetic.  The  cast  of 
his  own  mind,  and  the  comparative  loneliness  of  his 
Bituation  and  studies,  nursed  a  sort  of  philosophic 
spleen,  and  led  him  to  moralise  on  the  vanity  of 
life.  Byron  and  others  have  attached  inordinate 
value  to  the  'Elegy,'  as  the  main  prop  of  Gray's 
reputation.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  most  frequently 
read  and  repeated  of  all  his  productions,  because  it 
is  connected  with  ordinary  existence  and  geimine 
feeling,  and  describes,  iu  exquisite  harmonious  verse, 
■wliat  all  ])ersons  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  have 
felt  or  imagined.  But  the  liighest  poetry  can  never 
be  very  extensively  popular.  A  simple  ballad  air 
will  convey  jileasure  to  a  greater  number  of  persons 
than  the  most  successful  efforts  t»f  accomplished 
musical  taste  and  genius ;  and.  in  like  manner, 
poetry  which  deals  witli  subjects  of  familiar  life, 
must  find  more  readers  than  those  inspired  flights 
of  imagination,  or  recrondite  allusions,  however 
graced  with  the  charms  of  poetry,  which  can  only 
be  enjoyed  by  persons  of  fine  sensibility,  and  some- 
thing of  kindred  taste  and  knowledge.  Gray's 
classical  diction,  liis  historical  and  mythological 
personifications,  must  ever  be  lost  on  the  multi- 
tude. f>ven  I)r  .Johnson  was  tempted  into  a  coarse 
and  unjust  criticism  of  Gray,  eliiefly  Ix'cause  the 
critic  admired  no  poetry  which  did  not  contain 
Borne  weighty  moral  truth,  or  some  chain  of  rea- 
soning. To  restrict  jioelical  excellence  to  this 
Btanihir<l.  wouhl  he  to  l)lot  out  Spenser  from  the 
list  of  higli  jiocts,  and  to  <;urtail  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  of  more  than  half  their  gh>ry.  Let  us 
recollect  with  another  poet  —  the  author  of  the 
Kight  Tliougbts — that  *a  Hxt'^1  star  is  as  much  in 
the  hounds  of  nature  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  though 
leJ»s  obvious,  and  of  far  greater  dignity.' 

In  the  character  of  Gray  tliere  are  some  .seeming 
inconsistencies.  As  a  man,  he  was  nice,  reserved, 
and  proud — a  haughty  retired  si-bolar  ;  yet  we  find 
Uim  iu  his  letters  full  uf  Knglisii  idiom  and  Knglish 


feeling,  with  a  tou<-li  of  tiie  gossip,  and  sometimes 
not  over  fastidious  in  his  allusions  and  remarks. 
He  was  indolent,  yet  a  severe  student — hating  Cam- 
bri<lge  and  its  college  discipline,  yet  constantly  re- 
siding there.  He  h)ved  intellectual  ease  and  luxury, 
and  wished,  as  a  sort  of  Mohammedan  paradise,  to 
'  lie  on  a  sofa,  and  read  eternal  new  romances  of 
Marivaux  and  Crebillon.'  Yet  all  be  could  say  of 
Thomson's  '  Castle  of  Indolence,'  when  it  was  first 
published,  was,  that  there  were  some  good  verses  in 
it!  Akenside,  too,  whom  he  was  so  well  fitted  to 
appreciate,  he  thouglit  'often  obscure,  and  even  un- 
intelligible.' As  a  poet.  Gray  studied  in  the  school 
of  the  ancient  and  Italian  poets,  labouring  like  an 
artist  to  infuse  part  of  their  spirit,  their  melody,  and 
even  some  of  their  expressions,  into  his  inimitable 
Mosaic  work,  over  which  he  breathed  the  life  and 
fragrance  of  etern.al  spring.  In  his  country  tours, 
the  poet  carried  with  hint  a  plano-convex  mirror, 
which,  in  surveying  landscapes,  gathers  into  one 
confined  glance  the  forms  and  tints  of  the  surround- 
ing scene.  His  imagination  performed  a  similar 
operation  in  collecting,  fixing,  and  appropriating 
the  materials  of  poetry.  All  is  bright,  natural,  and 
interesting — rich  or  magnificent — but  it  is  seen  but 
for  a  moment.  Yet,  despite  his  classic  taste  and 
models.  Gray  was  among  the  first  to  welcome  and 
admire  the  Celtic  strains  of  Macpherson's  Ossian; 
and  he  could  also  delight  in  the  wild  superstitions  of 
the  Gothic  n.ations:  in  translating  from  the  Norse 
tongue  the  Fatal  Sisters  and  the  Descent  of  Odin, 
he  called  up  the  martial  fire,  the  rude  energy  and 
abruptness  of  the  ancient  ballad  minstrels.  Had 
his  situation  and  circumstances  been  different,  the 
genius  of  this  accomplished  and  admirable  poet 
would  in  all  probability  have  expanded,  so  as  to  '  m- 
braee  subjects  of  wider  and  more  varied  interest — 
of  greater  length  and  diversity  of  character. 

The  subdued  himiour  and  fancy  of  Gray  are  per- 
petually breaking  out  in  his  letters,  with  brief 
picturesque  touches  that  mark  the  poet  and  man  ot 
t:iste.  The  advant.ages  of  travelling  and  of  taking 
notes  on  the  spot,  he  has  playfully  but  adniiraMy 
summed  up  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  then  engagul  in 
making  a  tour  iu  Scotland  : — '  Do  not  you  think 
a  man  may  be  the  wiser  (I  had  almost  said  the 
better)  for  going  a  hundred  or  two  of  miles,  and 
that  the  mind  has  more  room  in  it  than  iiost 
people  seem  to  think,  if  you  will  but  furnish  the 
apartments?  I  almost  envy  your  last  month,  lieing 
in  a  very  insipid  situation  myself;  and  desire  you 
woidd  not  fail  to  send  me  some  furniture  for  my 
Gothic  apartment,  which  is  very  cold  at  present. 
It  will  be  the  easier  task,  as  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  transcribe  your  little  red  books,  if  they 
are  not  rubk'd  out ;  for  I  conclude  you  have  not 
trusted  everything  to  memory,  w  liicli  is  ten  times 
worse  than  a  lead  pencd.  Half  a  wonl  fixe<l  ujion 
(tr  near  the  spot  is  worth  a  cartloail  of  recollection. 
When  we  trust  to  the  picture  that  objects  draw 
of  themselves  on  our  mind,  we  deceive  ourselves, 
without  accurate  and  particidar  observation,  it  is 
but  ill-drawn  at  first,  the  outlines  are  soon  blurred, 
the  colours  every  day  grow  fainter,  ami  at  last, 
when  we  would  produce  it  to  anybody,  we  are 
forced  to  s\ipply  its  defects  with  a  few  strokes  of  our 
own  imagination.' 

Impressed  with  the  opinion  he  hero  inculrntok, 
the  poet  was  a  careful  note-taker,  and  his  delineii- 
tioiis  arc  all  fresh  and  distinct.  Tims,  he  writes  in 
tlie  fiillowing  graceful  strain  to  his  friend  Nieholls, 
in  commcmiiratiou  of  a  totir  which  he  made  to 
Southampton  and  Nctley  Abbey:  —  'My  health 
is  much  improved  by  the  sea,  not  that  1  drank 
it    or    bathed   in    it,    as   the    common    peoph-   do: 
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nr>,  I  only  walked  by  it,  nnd  looked  uprn  it.  The 
cliniiitc  is  remarkably  mild,  even  in  October  and 
November ;  no  snow  has  been  seen  to  lie  there 
for  these  thirty  years  past ;  the  myrtles  grow  in  the 
ground  against  the  houses,  and  Guernsey  lilies 
bloom  in  every  window;  tlie  town  clean  and  well- 
built,  surrounded  by  its  old  stone-walls,  with  their 
towers  and  gateways,  stands  at  the  point  of  a  penin- 
sula, and  opens  full  south  to  an  ann  of  the  sea, 
which,  luiving  formed  two  beautiful  bays  on  eacli 
hand  of  it,  stretches  away  in  direct  view,  till  it  joins 
the  British  Channel;  it  is  skirted  on  either  side 
with  gently-rising  grounds,  clothed  with  thick  wood, 
and  directly  cross  its  mouth  rise  tlie  high  lands  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  at  some  distance,  but  distinctly 
seen.  In  the  bosom  of  the  wikmIs  (conce:ilcd  from 
profane  eyes)  lie  hid  the  ruins  of  Netloy  Abbey  ; 
there  may  be  richer  and  greater  houses  of  religion, 
but  the  abbot  is  content  with  his  situation.  See 
there,  at  the  top  of  that  hanging  n)e.adow,  under  the 
shade  of  those  old  trees  that  bend  into  a  half  circle 
ab<nit  it,  he  is  w.ilking  slowly  (good  man  !),  and 
bidding  his  beads  for  the  souls  of  his  benefactors, 
interred  in  that  venerable  pile  that  lies  beneath  him. 
Beyond  it  (tlie  meadow  still  descending)  nods  a 
thicket  of  oaks  that  mask  the  building,  .and  have 
excluded  a  view  too  garish  and  luxuriant  for  a  holy 
eye;  only  on  either  liand  they  leave  an  opening  to 
the  blue  glittering  sea.  Did  you  not  observe  how, 
as  that  white  sail  shot  by  and  was  lost,  he  turned 
and  crossed  himself  to  drive  the  tempter  from  him 
that  had  thrown  that  distraction  in  his  way?  I 
should  tell  you  tliat  the  ferryman  who  rowed  me,  a 
lusty  young  fellow,  told  me  that  he  would  not  for  .all 
the  world  pass  a  niglit  .at  the  abbey  (there  were  such 
things  near  it),  tliough  there  was  a  power  of  money 
hid  tliere.  Fr.mi  thence  1  went  to  Salisbury,  Wil- 
ton, and  Stonehenge ;  but  of  these  I  say  no  more ; 
they  will  be  published  at  the  university  press. 

P.  S. — I  must  not  close  my  letter  without  giving 
you  one  principal  event  of  my  history,  wliich  was, 
that  (in  the  course  of  my  late  tour)  I  set  out  one 
morning  before  five  o'clock,  the  moon  shining 
through  a  dark  and  misty  autumnal  air,  and  got  to 
the  sea-coast  time  enough  to  be  at  the  sun's  levee. 
I  saw  the  clouds  and  dark  vapours  open  gradually  to 
right  and  h(\,  rolling  over  one  another  in  great 
smoky  wreatiis,  and  tlie  tide  (as  it  flowed  gently  in 
upon  the  .sands)  first  whitening,  then  slightly  tinged 
with  gold  and  blue;  and  all  at  once  a  little  line  of 
insufferable  brightness  that  (before  I  can  write  these 
five  words)  was  grown  to  half  an  orb,  and  now  to  a 
wliole  one,  too  glorious  to  be  distinctly  seen.  It  is 
very  odd  it  makes  no  figure  on  paper ;  yet  I  sh.all 
remember  it  Jis  long  .as  the  sun,  or  at  least  as  long  as 
I  endure.  I  wonder  whether  anybody  ever  saw  it 
before?     I  hardly  believe  it.' 

Much  as  has  since  been  written  on  the  lake 
country,  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  ftiiUh 
of  this  miniature  picture  of  Grassmere: — 'I'assed 
by  the  little  chapel  of  Wiborn.  out  of  wliich  the  Sun- 
day congregation  were  then  issuing.  I'assed  a  beck 
[rivulet]  near  Dunmailrottse^  and  entered  Westmore- 
land a  second  time;  now  begin  to  see  Ilelmcrag,  dis- 
tinguished from  its  rugged  neighbours  not  so  much 
by  its  height,  as  by  the  strange  broken  outline  of 
its  top,  like  some  gigantic  building  demolished,  and 
the  stones  that  composed  it  thing  across  each  other 
in  wild  confusion.  Just  beyond  it  opens  one  of  the 
sweetest  landscapes  that  art  ever  attempted  to  imi- 
tate. The  bosom  of  the  mountains  spreading  here 
into  a  broad  basin,  discovers  in  tlie  midst  Grassmere 
water;  its  margin  is  hollowed  into  small  bays  with 
bold  eminences,  some  of  them  rocks,  some  of  soft 
turf,  that  half  conceal  and  vary  the  figure  of  the 


little  lake  they  command.  From  the  shore  a  low 
promontory  pushes  itself  far  into  the  water,  and  on 
it  stands  a  white  vill.agc  with  the  parish  church 
rising  in  the  midst  of  it;  hanging  indosures,  corn 
fields,  and  meadows  green  as  an  emerald,  with  their 
trees,  hedges,  and  cattle,  fill  up  the  whole  sp.ace 
from  the  edge  of  the  water,  .lust  opposite  to  you  is 
a  large  farm-house,  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  smooth 
lawn  embosomed  in  old  woods,  which  climb  half  way 
up  the  mountain's  side,  and  discover  above  them  a 
broken  line  of  crags,  that  crown  the  scene.  Not  a 
single  red  tile,  no  glaring  gentleman's  house  or 
g.arden  walls,  break  in  upon  the  repose  of  this  little 
unsuspected  paradise;  but  all  is  peace,  rusticity, 
and  happy  poverty,  in  its  neatest  and  most  becoming 
attire.' 

The  sublime  scenery  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse, 
in  Dauphiny  (the  subject  of  Gray's  noble  Alcaic 
ode),  awakened  all  his  poetical  enthusiasm.  Writ- 
ing to  his  mother  from  Lyons,  he  says — '  It  is  a 
fortnight  since  we  set  out  lience  upon  a  little  excur- 
sion to  Geneva.  We  took  the  longest  ro.ad,  which 
lies  through  Savoy,  on  purpose  to  see  a  famous 
monastery,  called  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  and  had 
no  reason  to  think  our  time  lost.  After  having 
travelled  seven  days  very  slow  (for  we  did  not 
change  horses,  it  being  impossible  for  a  chaise  to  go 
post  in  these  roads),  we  arrived  at  a  little  village 
among  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  called  Echelles ; 
from  thence  we  proceeded  on  horses,  who  are  used 
to  the  way,  to  the  mountain  of  the  Chartreuse.  It 
is  six  miles  to  the  top ;  the  road  runs  winding  up  it, 
commonly  not  six  feet  broad  ;  on  one  hand  is  the 
rock,  w  ith  woods  of  pine-trees  luanging  overhead ; 
on  the  other  a  monstrous  precipice,  almost  perpen- 
dicular, at  the  bottom  of  which  rolls  a  torrent,  that, 
sometimes  tumbling  among  the  fragments  of  stone 
that  have  fallen  from  on  high,  and  sometimes  preci- 
pitating itself  down  vast  descents  with  a  noise  like 
thunder,  which  is  still  made  greater  by  the  echo 
from  the  mountains  on  each  side,  concurs  to  form 
one  of  the  most  solemn,  the  most  romantic,  and  the 
most  astonishing  scenes  I  ever  beheld.  Add  to  this 
the  strange  views  made  by  the  crags  and  clitfs  on 
the  other  hand,  the  cascades  that  in  many  places 
throw  themselves  from  the  very  summit  down  into 
the  vale  and  the  river  below,  and  many  other  par- 
ticulars impossible  to  describe,  you  will  conclude 
we  had  no  occasion  to  repent  our  pains.  This  jilace 
St  Bruno  chose  to  retire  to,  and  upon  its  very  top 
founded  the  afores.aid  convent,  which  is  the  superior 
of  the  whole  order.  When  we  came  there,  the  two 
fathers  who  are  commissioned  to  entertain  strangers 
(for  the  rest  must  neither  speak  one  to  another,  nor 
to  any  one  else)  received  us  very  kindly,  and  set  be- 
fore us  a  repast  of  dried  fish,  eggs,  butter,  and  fruits, 
all  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  extremely  neat. 
They  pressed  us  to  spend  the  night  there,  and  to 
stay  some  days  with  them  ;  but  tliis  we  could  not 
do,  so  they  led  us  about  their  house,  which  is,  you 
nuist  think,  like  a  little  city,  for  there  are  a  hundred 
fathers,  besides  three  hundred  servants,  that  make 
their  clothes,  grind  their  corn,  press  their  wine,  and 
do  everything  among  themselves.  The  whole  is 
quite  orderly  and  simple ;  nothing  of  finery ;  but 
the  wonderful  decency,  and  the  strange  situation, 
more  than  supply  the  place  of  it.  In  the  evening 
we  descended  by  the  same  way,  passing  through 
many  clouds  that  were  then  forming  themselves  on 
the  mountain's  side.' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  his  poetical  friend  West, 
Gray  again  .adverts  to  this  memorable  visit :  '  In  our 
little  journey  up  the  Grande  Chartrt.ise,'  he  says, 
'  I  do  not  remember  to  liave  gone  ten  paces  without 
an  exclamation  that  there  w.as  no  restraining.     Not 
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a  precipice,  not  a  torrent,  not  a  cliff,  but  is  pregnant  with 
reUyitiH  and  poetry.  There  are  certain  scenes  that 
vouhl  awe  an  atheist  into  belief,  without  the  help  of  other 
argument.  One  need  not  liave  a  vury  fantastic  ima- 
gination to  see  spirits  there  at  noonday.  You  liave 
l)eath  perpetually  before  your  eyes,  only  so  far  re- 
moved, as  to  compose  the  niind  witliout  frighten- 
ing it.' 

In  turning  from  these  exquisite  fragments  of  de- 
Bcription  to  the  poetry  of  Gray,  the  difference  will 
be  found  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  rliynie  and  mea- 
sure :  iu  loftiness  of  sentiment  and  vividness  of 
expression,  the  prose  is  equal  to  the  verse. 

Hymn  to  A  drersity. 

Daughter  of  Jo  to,  relentless  power, 

Thou  tamer  cf  the  human  breast. 
Whose  iron  scourge,  and  torturing  hour, 

The  b.ad  affright,  afflict  the  best! 
Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain, 
The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain, 
An<l  purple  tyrants  vainly  groan 
With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied,  and  alone. 

When  first  thy  sire  to  send  on  earth 

Virtue,  his  darling  child,  designed. 
To  thee  he  gave  the  heavenly  birth. 

And  bade  to  form  her  infant  mind. 
Steru  rugged  nurse,  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  nianj'  a  year  she  bore  : 
What  sorrow  was,  thou  bad'st  her  know, 
And  from  her  own  she  learned  to  melt  at  others'  wo. 

Scared  at  thy  frown  terrific,  fly 

Self-pleasing  Folly's  idle  brood, 
Wild  Laughter,  Noise,  and  thoughtless  Joy, 

And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good. 
Light  they  disperse,  .and  with  them  go 
The  sunnuer  friend,  the  flattering  foe  ; 
By  vain  Prosperity  received. 
To  her  they  vow  their  truth,  and  are  again  believed. 

Wisdom,  in  sable  garb  arrayed. 

Immersed  in  rapturous  tliought  profound. 

And  Melancholy,  silent  maid, 

With  leaden  eye,  that  loves  the  ground. 

Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend  : 

M'arm  Charity,  the  general  friend, 

With  Justice,  to  herself  severe. 

And  Pity,  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleasing  tear. 

Oh,  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head, 

Dread  goddess,  lay  thy  chastening  hand! 
Not  in  thy  gorgon  terrors  clad, 

Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band 
(As  by  tlie  impious  thou  art  seen), 
With  thundering  voice,  and  threatening  mien. 
With  screaming  Horror's  funeral  crv. 
Despair,  and  fell  Disease,  and  ghastly  Poverty. 

Thy  fonn  benign,  oh  goddess !  wear, 

Tiiy  milder  influence  impart. 
Thy  pliiloso])hic  train  he  there. 

To  sotUMi,  not  to  wound,  my  heart. 
The  generous  spark  extinct  revive  ; 
Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive; 
Kxact  my  own  ilcfects  to  scan. 
What  others  are,  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a  man. 

Ode  on  a  Distant  Prn^prrt  of  Eton  College. 

Yc  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers, 

Tliat  crown  the  watery  glade, 
Where  grateful  science  "still  adores 

Her  Henry's"  holy  slnide ; 

♦  King  Henry  VI.,  founder  of  the  ooUsge, 


And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 

Of  Windsor's  heights  the  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey  ; 

Whose  tuif,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  auiona 
M'anders  tlie  hoary  Thames  along 

His  silver-winding  way  ! 

Ah,  happy  hills  !  ah,  pleasing  shade  ! 

Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain  ! 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  strayed, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  : 
I  feel  the  gales  tliat  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow. 
As,  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing. 

My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe. 

And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 
To  breathe  a  second  sprinf. 

Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race. 
Disporting  on  tliy  margent  green. 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace, 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 
With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave! 
The  captive  linnet  which  inthral? 

^Vhat  idle  progeny  succeed 

To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed. 
Or  urge  the  flying  ball  ? 

While  some  on  earnest  business  bent 

Their  nmrmuring  labours  ply 
'Gainst  graver  hours,  that  bring  constraint 

To  sweeten  liberty  ; 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 
And  unknown  regions  dare  descry  : 

Still  as  they  run,  they  look  behind; 

They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 
And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

Gay  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed. 

Less  pleasing  when  possessed; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed. 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast. 
Theirs  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue. 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new, 
And  lively  cheer  of  vigour  born  ; 

The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night. 

The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light,  • 

That  fly  the  ai)iiroach  of  morn. 

Alas !  regardless  of  their  doom, 

The  little  victims  play  ; 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 

Nor  care  beyond  to  day  ; 
Yet  see  how  all  around  'em  wait 
The  ministers  of  hunum  fate. 
And  black  ilisl'ortune's  baleful  train. 

Ah!  show  them  where  ijj  ambush  stand. 

To  seize  their  prey,  the  murth'rous  band; 
Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men  ! 

These  shall  the  fury  p.assions  tear. 

The  vultures  of  the  niiiid. 
Disdainful  .Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  shame  that  skulks  behind; 
Or  pining  love  shall  waste  their  youth, 
Or.lealnusy  with  rankling  tooth, 
That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart; 

Anil  Knvy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 

Grim-visaged  comfortless  Despair, 
Ami  Sorrow's  jiiereing  dart. 

Ambition  this  shall  tenqtt  to  rise. 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high. 
To  bitter  .Scorn  a  sacrifice. 

And  grinning  Infamy. 
The  stings  of  Falsehotid  those  sliall  tiy. 
And  hard  L'nkiudncss'  altered  eve. 
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'riuit  mocks  the  tear  it  fMrced  to  flow ; 

And  keen  Remorse  witli  blood  defiled, 

And  moody  Madnesd  laughing  wild 
Amid  seyerejit  wo. 

Lo!  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath 

A  grisly  troop  arc  seen, 
The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  queen  : 
This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  veins. 
That  every  labouring  sinew  stmins, 
Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage : 

Lo  !  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band, 

That  numbs*  the  soul  with  icy  band, 
And  slow-consuming  Age. 

To  each  his  sufferings  :  all  are  meu, 

Condemned  alike  to  groan  ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 

The  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet,  ah  !  why  should  they  know  their  fate, 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 
And  happiness  too  swiftly  flics  i 

Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 

No  more  ;  where  iguorauce  is  bliss, 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

[The  Bard.^A  Pindaric  OdeJ] 

[Thisode  is  founded  on  a  tradition  current  in  Wales,  tiiat 
Edward  I.,  when  he  completed  the  conquest  of  that  country, 
ortlored  all  the  bards  that  ft-U  into  his  hands  to  be  put  to 
death.} 

*  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king. 

Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait ; 
Though  fanned  by  conquest's  crimson  wing, 

They  mock  the  air  with  icJIe  state. 
Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twistcl  mail, 
Nor  e*cn  thy  virtues,  tyrant,  shall  avail 
To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears!' 
Such  were  the  sounds,  that  o'er  the  crested  ]>rlde 

Of  the  first  Edward  scattered  wild  dismay. 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's'  shaggy  side 

He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 
Stout  Glo'ster-  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance ; 

*  To  arms  !*  cried  Mortimer,^  and  couched  his  quiver- 
»        ing  laucc. 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 

Frowns  o'er  old  Conway*s  foaming  flood, 

Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  wo. 

With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood 

(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 

Streamed,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air)  ; 

And  with  a  niiister's  hand,  and  propliet's  fire, 

Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 

*  Hark,  how  each  giant  oak,  and  desert  cave, 

Sighs  to  tlie  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath  ! 
O'er  thee,  oh  king!  their  hundred  arms  they  wave, 

Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe  ; 
Vocal  no  more,  sin-e  Cambria's  fatal  day. 
To  high-born  lloel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay. 

'  Snowdon  was  a  name  pivenby  the  Saxons  to  that  moun- 
tainous tract  which  the  Welsh  themselves  call  Craigian-cryri. 
It  included  all  the  highlands  of  Caernarvonshire  and  Merio- 
nethshire, as  far  east  as  the  river  Conway.  R.  llygden,  s|«'ak- 
inft  of  the  cattle  of  Conway,  built  by  KinR  Edward  I.,  says, 
'  Ad  ortum  amnis  Conway  ad  clivum  niontis  Krery;*  and 
Matthew  of  Westminster  lad  ann.  1283),  '  Apud  Aberconway 
a  jiedea  mentis  Snowdonia;  fecit  erigi  castrum  forte.' 

•  Gilbert  de  Clare,  t-urnamed  the  Red,  Karl  of  Gloucester 
And  Hertford,  son-in-law  to  King  Edward. 

3  Eilmond  de  Mnrtimer,  Lord  of  Wigmnre.  Tliey  both  wore 
Lord*- Marchers,  whiter  l:inds  lay  on  the  borders  of  Walc^,  and 
orobably  accompanied  the  king  in  this  expedition. 


'  Cold  is  Ciidwallo's  to7igue, 

'I'hat  hu-tlietl  the  stormy  main: 
Brave  IJrien  sleeps  upon  his  eraggy  bed; 

Mountains,  ye  nioiim  in  vniu 
Modred,  whose  magic  song 

Made  huge  riinliriinion  bow  his  cloud-topped  head. 
On  dreary  Arvon's  shore'  they  lie. 

Smeared  with  gore,  and  ghastly  jtalc : 

Far,  fur  aloof  the  afiVighted  ravens  sail ; 
The  famished  eagle-  screams,  and  pajises  by. 
Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art. 

Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes, 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart, 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries — 
No  more  I  weep.     They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yotidcr  clitfs,  a  grisly  band, 
I  see  them  sit ;  they  linger  yet. 

Avengers  of  their  native  land  ; 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join, 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  tliy  liue,* 
*  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof. 

The  winding-sheet  of  Kdward's  race. 
Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 

The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night. 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright, 
The  shrieks  of  death  througli  Uerkeley's-' roof  that  ring, 
Slirieks  of  an  agonising  king! 
She-wolf-*  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs, 

That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate, 
From  thee  be  born,^  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 

The  scourge  of  Heaven  !     What  terrors  round  him 
wait ! 
Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combined. 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind. 

Mighty  victor,  mighty  lord, 

Lon-^'  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies  ! 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 
Is  the  sable  warrior^  iled  ? 
Thy  son  is  gone.     He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm,  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  bom? 
(ione  to  salute  the  rising  morn. 
Fair  laughs  the  morn,"  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm, 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleitsure  at  tlie  helm ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 
'I'hat,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey. 
Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl,^ 

The  rich  repast  prejtare ; 
Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast: 

Close  by  the  regal  chair 
Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 
A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest. 

'  The  shores  of  Caernarvonshire,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey. 

'  Camden  and  others  observe,  that  eagles  used  annually  to 
build  their  eyry  among  the  rocks  of  Snowdim,  which  fiom 
thence  (as  some  thinki  were  named  by  the  Welsh  Craigian- 
eryri,  or  the  crags  of  the  eagles.  At  this  day,  I  am  tuM,  the 
highest  point  of  Snowdon  is  called  the  eagle's  nest.  That  bird 
is  certainly  no  stranger  to  this  island,  as  the  Scots  and  the 
people  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  &c.,  can  testify;  it 
lias  even  built  its  nest  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.— (Sec  IFil- 
loutjhhy't  Omitholopii,  published  by  Rayl. 

='  Edward  II.,  cruelly  butchered  in  Berkeley  Castl& 

*  Isabel  of  France,  Edward  II. 's  adulterous  queen. 

^  Alluding  to  the  triumphs  of  Edward  III.  in  France. 

''■  .\lluding  to  the  death  of  that  king,  abandoned  by  his  chil- 
<lren,  and  even  robbed  in  his  last  moments  by  his  courtiers  and 
his  mistress. 

"  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  dead  some  time  before  his  father. 

^  Magnificence  of  Richard  II. 's  reign.  See  Froissart,  and 
other  contemporary  writers. 

3  Uichard  11.  laa  we  are  told  by  Archbishop  Scroop,  and  the 
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Ilcaril  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray,' 

Lance  to  Iniice,  and  horse  to  horse? 

Lonir  years  of  havoc  urge  their  destined  course, 
Ami  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  tlieir  way. 
Ve  Towers  of  Julius,-  London's  lasting  shame, 

\\"ith  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed. 
Revere  his  consort's  fiiith,^  his  fatherV  fame, 

And  spare  the  meek  usurper's^  holy  head  ! 
Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow,*' 
Twineil  with  her  blushing  foe,  we  spread, : 
The  bristled  boar7  in  infant  gore 

Wallows  beneath  the  thoniy  shade. 
Now,  brothers,  bending  o'er  the  accursed  loom. 
Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  lioora. 

"  Kdward,  lo  !  to  sudden  fate 

(Weave  we  the  woof.     The  thread  is  spun). 
Half  of  thy  hearf^  we  consecrate. 
(The  web  is  wove.     The  work  is  done).'* 
Stay,  oh  stay  !  nor  thus  forlorn 
Leave  me  unblessed,  unpitied,  here  to  mourn  : 
In  yon  briglit  tract,  that  fires  the  western  skies, 
'J'hey  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 
But  oh !  what  solemn  scenes,  on  Snowdon's  height 

Descending  slow,  their  glittering  skirts  unroll  i 
Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight  ; 

Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 
No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur^'  we  bewail. 
All  hail,  ye  genuine  kings!"^  Britannia's  issue  haill 

Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold, 

Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear  ; 

And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old, 
In  bearded  majesty  appear. 

In  the  midst  a  form  divine  ! 

Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line  ; 

Her  lion-port,''  her  awe-commanding  face, 

Attempered  sweet  to  virgin-grace. 

What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air. 

What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play  ! 

Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,^-  hear! 
They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay, 

confederate  lords  in  their  manifesto,  by  Thomas  of  AVal-*ing- 
ham,  and  all  the  older  writers)  was  starved  to  death.  The 
Btory  of  his  assassination  by  Sir  Piers,  of  Exon,  13  of  much 
later  date. 

1  Ruinous  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

*  Henry  VL,  George,  Dukeof  Clarence,  Edward  V.,  Richard, 
puke  of  York,  &c.,  believed  to  be  murdered  secretly  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  The  oldest  part  of  that  structure  is  vul- 
garly attributed  to  Julius  Caesar. 

3  MnrRaret  of  Anjou,  a  woman  of  heroic  spirit,  who  struggled 
hard  to  save  her  husband  and  her  crown. 

^  Henry  V.  *  Henry  VL,  very  near  been  canon- 

iBcd.  The  line  of  Lancaster  had  no  right  of  inheritance  to  the 
crown. 

8  The  white  and  red  roses,  devices  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

7  The  silver  boar  was  the  badge  of  Richard  HL  ;  whence 
be  was  usually  known,  in  his  own  tiine,  by  the  name  of  the 
Boar. 

"  Eleanor  of  Castile  died  a  few  years  after  the  conquest  of 
Wales,  The  heroic  jiroof  she  pave  of  her  affection  for  Iier  lord 
is  well-known.  Tlic  monuments  of  his  regret  and  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  her,  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Northampton,  (jcdding- 
ton,  Waltham,  and  other  places. 

"  It  was  the  common  bohef  of  the  WeNh  nation,  that  King 
Arthur  w.-us  utill  alive  in  Fairy  Land,  and  .'should  return  again 
to  reitm  over  Itritain. 

'"  liotli  Merlin  and  Taliessin  had  prophesied,  that  the  Welsh 
ihould  tcKatu  thsir  st)vereignty  over  this  island,  which  secnietl 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  house  of  Tudor. 

"  .'^ived,  relating  an  audience  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
Pant  l)/.iallnski,  ambassador  of  I'uland,  says,  'And  thus  she, 
Ilon-like,  rising,  daunted  the  maiii>ert  orator  no  less  with  her 
stately  jxirt  and  nuijestieal  dejiurture,  than  with  the  tartnesse 
of  lier  priiicellu  chcckes.* 

1' Taliessin,  chief  of  the  bards,  fiuuriiibcd  In  the  sixth  cun- 


Bright  Capture  culls,  and  soaring  as  she  sings, 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  her  many-coloured  wiii^s. 

The  verse  adom  again 

Fierce  War,  Aud  faithful  Love, 
And  Truth  severe,  by  fairy  Fiction  dressed. 

In  buskined'  measures  move 
Bale  (irief,  and  pleasing  Pain, 
With  Horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast, 
A  voice-  as  of  the  cherub-choir, 
Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear; 

And  distant  warblings'*  lessen  on  rav  ear. 
That,  lost  in  long  futurity,  expire. 
Fond,  impious  man,  think'st  thou  yon  sanguine  cloud, 

Raised  by  thy  breath,  has  quenched  the  orb  of  day  t 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood. 

And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me:  with  joy  I  see 

The  ditfereiit  doom  our  Fates  assign. 
Be  thine  Despair,  and  sceptred  Care; 

To  triumi)h,  and  to  die,  are  mine.' 
He  spuke,  and  headlong  from  the  mountain*s  height, 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endless  night. 

Eicgy  Wrillen  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 


Stolie  Pogcis  Church,  and  Tomb  of  Gray, 

The  cuifew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 
The  lowing  herd.*  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 

The  jdoughuian  honitward  pli'ds  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  Mght, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds 

Save  wiu're  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flli-ht. 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  fuUU  ; 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower, 
The  moping  owl  docs  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign, 

tiiry.    IHs  works  are  still  preserved,  and  his  memory  held  !■ 
hi^h  veneration  anuini;  his  eouiitrymen. 

'  Shak^iK-are.  ^  Milton. 

s  The  succession  of  poets  after  Milttrn's  Uino. 
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Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  _vew-tree'n  shade. 
Where  heares  the  turf  in  maiiv  a  mouldering  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers!  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  ineense-breathing  mom, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  honi. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum, 
Ur  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care: 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield. 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 

How  jocunil  did  they  drive  their  team  a-field  1 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke  ! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure  ; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour; — 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 
If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  um  or  animated  bust 

Hack  to  it^  nmnsion  call  the  fleeting  breath? 
Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 

Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  culd  ear  of  Death? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre. 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll ; 
Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
•    And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  dark  unfathomed  eaves  of  ocean  bear : 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village-Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood  ; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 
Tlie  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbade  :  nor  circumscribed  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confineil  ; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind  ; 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  I'ride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray  ; 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  even  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh. 

With  unccmth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  decked, 
Imploi-es  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 


Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  tlie  unlettered  muse. 

The  iduce  of  fame  and  elegy  supply  : 
-\nd  many  a  holy  te.xt  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey. 
This  plciising  anxious  being  e'er  resigned. 

Left  Ihe  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Nor  ca.st  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind! 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies. 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 

Even  from  the  tomb  tlie  voice  of  nature  cries, 
Kven  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  the  nnhonoured  dead. 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate ; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led, 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate; 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 
*  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 

l^rushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away. 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn. 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove; 

Now  drooping,  woful,  wan,  like  one  forlorn. 

Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love. 

One  morn  I  missed  him  on  the  'customed  hill. 
Along  the  heath  and  near  his  favourite  tree ; 

.\nother  came  ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he ; 

The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array 

Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him  borue 
.\pproach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  tlio  lay 

Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  tbom.' 

THE  EPlTAPir. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth, 

A  Youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown ; 
Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth. 

And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 
Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere. 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send  ; 
He  gave  to  Misery  all  he  had,  a  tear, 

Hegainedfrom  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wished)  a  friend. 
No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose). 

The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 

T/ie  Alliance  between  Gorerxment  and  Education; 
a  Fragment, 

As  sickly  plants  betray  a  niggard  earth, 

Whose  barren  bosom  starves  her  generous  birth, 

Xiir  genial  warmth,  nor  genial  juice  retains 

Their  roots  to  feed,  and  fill  their  verdant  veins  : 

.■\nd,  as  in  climes  where  Winter  holds  his  reign, 

The  soil,  though  fertile,  will  not  teem  in  vain, 

I'orbids  her  germs  to  swell,  her  shades  to  rise, 

.\'or  tnists  her  blossoms  to  the  churlish  skies  : 

To  draw  mankind  in  vain  the  vital  airs, 

I'nformed,  unfriended  by  those  kindly  cares. 

That  health  and  vigour  to  the  soul  inipart, 

•■spread  the  young  thought,  and  warm  the  opening  heart. 

So  fond  instruction  on  the  growing  powers 

Of  nature  idly  lavishes  her  stores, 

If  equal  justice,  with  unclouded  face. 

Smile  not  indulgent  on  the  rising  race, 
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And  scatter  with  a  free,  though  frugal  hand. 
Light  goUlen  showers  of  plenty  o'er  the  land  ; 
But  tyranny  has  fixed  her  empire  there, 
To  check  their  tender  hopes  with  eliilling  fear, 
And  bhist  the  blooming  promise  of  the  year. 

The  spacious  animated  scene  survey, 
From  where  the  rolling  orb  that  gives  the  day. 
His  sable  sons  with  nearer  course  surrounds, 
To  either  pole,  and  life's  remotest  bounds. 
How  rude  soe'cr  the  exterior  form  we  find, 
Howe'er  opinion  tinge  the  varied  mind, 
Alike  to  all  the  kind  impartial  Heaven 
The  sparks  of  truth  and  happiness  has  given : 
With  sense  to  feel,  with  memory  to  retain. 
They  follow  pleasure,  and  they  fly  from  jiain  ; 
Their  judgment  mends  the  plan  their  fancy  draws, 
The  event  presages,  and  explores  the  cause; 
The  soft  returns  of  gratitude  they  know. 
By  fraud  elude,  by  force  repel  the  foe ; 
While  mutual  wishes  mutual  woes  endear, 
The  social  smile  and  sympathetic  tear. 

Say,  tiien,  through  ages  by  what  fate  confined, 
To  ditl'erent  climes  seem  diti'erent  souls  assigned? 
Here  measured  laws  and  philosophic  ease 
Fix  and  improve  the  polished  arts  of  peace. 
There  iiubistry  and  gain  their  vigils  keep. 
Command  the  winds,  and  tame  the  unwilling  deep. 
Here  force  and  hardy  deeds  of  blood  prevail ; 
There  languid  pleasure  sighs  in  every  gale. 
Oft  o'er  the  trembling  nations  from  afar 
Has  Scythia  breathed  the  living  cloud  of  war; 
And,  where  the  deluge  burst,  with  sweepy  sway. 
Their   arm  i,   their   kings,    their  gods    were   rolled 

away. 
As  oft  have  issued,  host  impelling  host, 
The  blue-eyed  myriads  from  the  Baltic  coast. 
The  prostrate  south  to  the  destroyer  yields 
Her  boasted  titles,  and  her  golden  fields  ; 
With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 
A  brighter  day,  and  heavens  of  azure  hue, 
Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  rose. 
And  qualf  the  pendent  vintage  as  it  grows. 
Proud  of  the  yoke,  and  pliant  to  the  rod. 
Why  yet  does  Asia  dread  a  monarch's  nod. 
While  l')uropean  freedom  still  withstands 
The  encroiiching  tide  that  drowns  her  lessening  lands. 
And  sees  far  oH',  witli  an  indignant  groan, 
Her  native  plains  and  empires  once  her  own? 
Can  oi)ener  skies  and  suns  of  fiercer  flame 
O'erpower  the  fire  that  animates  our  frame; 
As  lamps,  that  shed  at  eve  a  cheerful  ray, 
Fade  and  expire  beneath  the  eye  of  day  ? 
Need  we  the  influence  of  the  northern  star 
To  string  our  nerves  and  steel  our  hearts  to  war! 
And  where  the  face  of  nature  laughs  around. 
Must  sickening  virtue  fly  the  tainted  ground? 
Unnjaniy  thouglit  I  what  seasons  can  control, 
A\'hat  landed  zone  can  circumscribe  the  soul. 
Who,  conscious  of  the  source  from  wlience  she  springs, 
By  reason's  light,  on  resolution's  wings. 
Spite  of  her  frail  companion,  dauntless  goes 
O'er  r,ybia's  deserts  and  through  ;^einbla'«  snows  ? 
She  bids  eacli  Bluinbcring  energy  awake, 
Another  touch,  another  temper  take. 
Suspends  the  inferior  laws  that  rule  our  clay  ; 
The  stubborn  elements  confess  her  swav  ; 
Their  little  wants,  their  low  ilesires,  refine, 
And  raise  the  mortal  to  a  height  divine. 

Not  but  the  human  fabric  from  the  birth 
Imbibes  a  flavour  of  its  parent  earth. 
Ai  various  tracts  enforce  a  various  toil. 
The  manners  speak  the  idiom  of  their  soil. 
An  iron  race  tlie  mountain  elill's  maintain. 
Foes  to  the  gentle  genius  of  the  plain  ; 
For  where  unwearied  sinews  must  be  foviiid. 
With  side-long  plough  to  quell  the  flinty  ground, 


To  tun>  the  torrent's  swift-descending  flood, 

To  brave  the  savage  rushing  from  the  wood, 

What  wonder,  if  to  patient  valour  trained. 

They  guard  with  spirit  what  by  strength  thev  gained? 

And  while  their  rocky  ramparts  round  they  see 

The  rough  abode  of  want  and  liberty, 

(.\s  lawless  force  from  conliilence  will  grow}. 

Insult  tile  plenty  of  the  vales  below? 

What  wonder,  in  the  sultry  climes  that  spread, 

Where  Nile,  redundant  o'er  his  summer  bed, 

From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings, 

.A.iul  broods  o'er  Kgypt  with  his  watery  wings, 

If  with  adventurous  oar  and  ready  sail, 

The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  gale ; 

Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighbouring  cities  ride, 

That  rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide. 


.■WILLIAM     MASON. 

William  JIason,  the  friend  and  literary  cxocntnr 
of  Gray,  long  survived  the  connection  whicli  diil  liini 
so   much   honour,  but  he  appeared  early  as  a  [loet. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Mason,  vicar  of  St. 
Trinity,    Yorkshire,  where    he  was   born    in    I  "•2.'). 
At  Pembroke   college,   Cambridge,  he  became  ac- 
(luainted  wiili  Gray,  who  assisted  him  in  obtaining 
his  degree    of  M.A.     His  first  literary  production 
was  au  att.ack  on  the  Jacobitism  of  Oxford,  to  which 
Thomas  Warton  replied  in  his  'Triuni])h  of  Isis.'    In 
1753  appeared  his  tragedy  of  i?//)i(/ii.  '  written,' sa_vs 
Soutliey,  '  on  an  artificial  model,  and  in  a  gorgeous 
diction,  because   he   thought  Shakspeare  had    pre- 
cluded all  hope  of  cxcelhnce  in  any  other  form  of 
drama.'    The  model  of  Mason  was  the  Greek  drani.i, 
and  he  introduced  into  iiis  play  the  classic  accom- 
paniment  of  the  chorus.     A  second  drama,  Caracla- 
cus.  is  of  a  higher  cast  than   '  Elfrida :'  more  noble 
and   spirited   in   language,   and  of  more    sustained 
dignity  in  scenes,  situations,  and  character.     Mason 
also  wrote  a  series  of  odes  on  Indepemlent-e^  Mtmurif, 
Melancholy,  and  The  Fall  of  Tyranmi,  in  which  his 
gorgeousness   of  diction   swells   into   extravagance 
and    bombast.      His    other   poetical  works  arc    his 
English   Gftrrlni,  a  long  descriptive  ]toeni  in  blank 
verse,  extended  over  four  books,  and  an  ode  on  the 
Cummemoraiion  of  the  Ilritish  lievoluiitm,  in  whicli  lie 
asserts  those  Whig  principles  which  he  steadfastlv 
maintained  during  the  trying  period  of  the  Aineri'- 
can  war.     As  in  his  dramas  Mason  had  made  an  in- 
novation on   tlie   established  taste  of  the  times,  he 
ventured,  with   equal    success,  to  depart  from    the 
practice  of  English   authors,  in  writing  the  life  of 
his  friend  Gray.    Instead  of  presenting  a  continuous 
narrative,  in  whit-h  the  biographer  alone  is  visible, 
he  incorporated  the  journals  and  letters  of  the  jioet 
in  chronological  order,  thus   making  the  subject  of 
the   mcinnir  in  some    degree   his   own    biographer, 
and   enabling  the  reader  to  judge  more  fully  and 
correctly   of  his   situation,   thoughts,   and   feeling  i. 
The  iilaii  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Boswell  in  liij 
Life  of  Johnson,  and  has  been  sanctioned  by  subse- 
quent usage,  in  all  eases  where  the  subject  is  cf  iin. 
jtortance  enough  to  deinand  copious  information  and 
minute    iiersoiial    details.       Tlie   circninstani'es    of 
Jlason's  life  are  soon  related.     AfttT  bis  curn-r  at 
college,  he  enlereii   into  orders,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  royal  cliaiihiins.     He  held  the   living  of 
Asliton,    and    was    precentor    of    York    cutliedrul. 
When  politics  ran  higli,  he  tmik  nn  active  part  on 
the  side  of  the  Whigs,   but  was   respected  by  all 
parties.     Hu  dieil  in  IT'J'. 

Mason's  poetry  cannot  be  said  to  hv  popular,  even 
with  poetical  readers.  His  greatest  want  Is  simpli- 
city, yet  at  limes  his  rich  diction  has  a  fine  cITwt. 
In  hu  '  ICiiL'lisli  Garden,'  tliougli  verbose  and  bin- 
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(fukl  lis  a  whole,  tliere  are  some  exquisite  iiiiagcs. 
'I'lius,  lie  sajuof  Time,  its 

firaiUial  touch 
Has  iiiauMiTrd  into  beauty  inuiiv  a  tower 
Which,  when  it  frowueJ  with  all  its  battlements, 
Was  only  terrible. 
Of  woodland  scenery — 

Many  a  plade  is  found 
The  haunt  of  wuod-gojs  only  ;  where,  if  art 
E'er  ilareJ  to  tread,  'twas  with  uusandaled  foot, 
Priutless,  as  if  'twere  holy  ground. 
Gray  quotes  the  following  lines  in  one  of  Jlaiioii's 
odes  as  '  superlatiye:' — 

While  through  the  west,  where  sinks  the  crimson  day. 
Meek  twilight  slowlysails,  and  >vave3  her  banners  gray. 

[From  Caractaetts'.^ 

Mona  on  Pnowdon  calls: 
Hear,  thou  king  of  mountains,  hear  ; 

Hark,  slie  speaks  from  all  her  strings: 

Hark,  her  loudest  echo  rings  ; 
King  of  mountains,  bend  tliiiic  ear: 

Send  thy  spirits,  send  tlieiii  soon. 

Now,  when  midnight  and  the  moon 
Meet  upon  thy  front  of  snow  ; 

See,  their  gold  and  ebon  rod, 

■Where  the  sober  sisters  nod, 
And  greet  in  whispers  sage  and  slow. 
Snowdon,  mark  !  'tis  magic's  liour, 
Now  the  muttered  .■Jiiell  hath  power  ; 
Power  to  rend  thy  ribs  of  rock, 
And  burst  thy  b.ase  witli  thunder's  shock: 
But  to  thee  no  ruder  spell 
Shall  Mona  use,  than  those  that  dwell 
In  music's  secret  cells,  and  lie 
Steeped  in  the  stream  of  harmony. 

Snowdon  has  heard  the  strain  : 
Hark,  aniiJ  the  wondering  groye 

Other  liarpings  answer  clear, 

Other  yoices  meet  our  ear. 
Pinions  flutter,  shadows  inoye, 

llusy  murniurs  hum  around. 

Hustling  yestmeiits  brush  the  ground  ; 
Round  and  round,  and  round  tliey  go. 

Through  the  twilight,  through  the  shade. 

Mount  the  oak's  majestic  head, 
And  gild  the  tufted  niisletoe. 
Cease,  ye  glittering  race  of  light. 
Close  your  wings,  and  check  your  flight ; 
Here,  arranged  in  order  due, 
Spread  your  robes  of  saffron  hue  ; 
For  lo  !  with  more  than  mortal  fire, 
Miglity  Mador  smites  the  lyre: 
Hark,  he  sweeps  the  master-strings; 
Listen  all 

Epitaph  on  Mrs  Mason,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bristol. 

Take,  holy  earth  !  all  that  my  soul  holds  dear: 

Take  tliat  best  gift  which  heaven  so  lately  gave: 
To  liristol's  fount  I  bore  with  trembling  care 

Her  faded  form  ;  she  bowed  to  taste  the  waye. 
And  died  !  Does  youth,  does  beauty,  read  the  line  ! 

Does  sympathetic  fear  their  bre:ists  alarm ! 
Speak,  dead  Maria  !  breathe  a  strain  divine; 

Kren  from  the  grave  thou  shalt  have  power  to  charm. 
Bid  them  bo  chaste,  be  innocent,  like  thee  ; 

Bid  them  in  duty's  sphere  as  meekly  move  ; 
And  if  so  fair,  from  vanity  as  free  ; 

.As  firm  in  friendship,  and  as  fond  in  love. 
Tell  them,  though  'tis  an  awful  tiling  to  die, 

('Twas  even  to  thee)  yet  the  dra.ad  path  once  trod, 
Heaven  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  high. 

And  bids  '  tue  pure  in  heart  behold  their  God.' 


OLIVER  OOI.L^MITH. 

Olivkr  Goi.dkjiitii,  whose  writinsis  range  over 
every  dej'artrnent  of  niisct-llaiieous  literature,  chal- 
lenges attention  as  a  poet  chiefly  for  tlie  unafrccfed 
ease,  grace,  and  tenderness  of  his  descriptions  of  rural 
and  domestic  life,  and  for  a  certain  vein  of  iiensivo 
philosoi>liic  reflection.  His  conntryinan  Burke  saiil 
of  himself,  that  he  had  taken  his  ideas  of  liberty  not 
too  high,  that  they  might  last  him  through  life. 
Goldsinitti  seems  to  have  pitched  his  poetry  in  a 
subdued  under  tone,  tlnit  he  might  lu.xnriate  at  will 
an.ong  those  images  of  (luiet  beauty,  e<inifort,  bene- 
volence, and  simjile  pathos,  that  were  most  congenial 
to  his  own  character,  his  hopes,  or  his  ex]>erierice. 
This  popular  poet  was  born  at  Pallas,  a  small  village 
in  the  parish  of  Forney,  county  of  Longford,  Ireland, 
on  the  luth  of  November  1728.  He  yvas  the  sixth 
of  a  family  of  nine  children,  and  his  father,  the  Uev. 
Charles  GoMsinifli,  was  a  ])oor  curate,  who  eked 
out  the  scanty  fniuis  which  he  derived  from  his  jiro- 
fession,  by  renting  and  enlliyating  some  land,  'j'he 
poet's  fatlier  afterwards  snceceded  to  tlie  rectory  of 
Kilkenny  West,  and  removed  to  the  house  and  liirm 


Ruins  of  the  hou^  at  LKsny,  where  Goldsmith  spent 
his  youth. 

ofLissoy,  in  his  former  parish.  Hero  Goldsmith's 
youth  was  spent,  and  here  he  found  the  materials 
for  his  Deserted  Vilhtye.  After  a  good  country  edu- 
cation, Oliver  was  admitted  a  sizcr  of  Trinity  college, 
Dublin.  June  11,17-45.  The  e.xpense  of  his  education 
was  eliiefly  defrayed  by  his  uncle,  the  Kcv.  Thomas 
fonfariui,  an  excellent  man,  son  to  an  Italian  of  the 
Contariiii  family  at  Venice,  and  a  clergyman  of  the 
established  church.  At  college,  the  jioet  was 
thoughtless  and  irregular,  and  always  in  want.  His 
tutor  was  a  man  of  fierce  and  hrutiil  passions,  and 
having  struck  him  on  one  occasion  before  a  party 
of  friends,  the  poet  left  college,  and  wandered  about 
the  country  for  some  time  in  the  utmost  poverty. 
His  brother  Henry  clothed  and  carried  him  back  to 
college,  and  on  the  2:tn  of  February  1749,  he  wag 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  H.A.  Goldsmifli  now 
gladly  left  the  university,  and  returned  to  Lissoy. 
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His  fiither  was  deati,  but  Iiu  iilk'd  away  two  years 
among  his  relations,  lie  afterwards  became  tutor 
in  tlie  family  of  a  pentlemau  iu  Ireland,  wliere  lie 
remained  a  year.  His  uncle  then  gave  him  £00  to 
study  the  law  in  Dublin,  but  he  lost  the  wlioie  in  a 
gaming  house.  A  second  contribution  was  raised, 
and  the  poet  next  proceeded  to  Kdiuburgh,  where 
he  continued  a  year  and  a-lialf  studying  medi- 
cine. He  tlien  drew  upon  his  uncle  for  £20,  and 
embarked  for  Bordeaux.  The  vessel  was  driven 
into  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  whilst  there,  Gold- 
sniitli  and  bis  fellow  passengers  were  arrested  and 
put  into  prison,  where  the  poet  was  kept  a  fortnight. 
it  appeared  that  his  companions  were  Scotsmen,  in 
the  French  service,  and  had  been  iu  Scotland  enlist- 
ing soldiers  for  the  French  army.  Having  over- 
come this  most  innocent  of  all  his  misfortunes,  he  is 
represented  as  having  immediately  proceeded  to 
Leyden  ;  but  this  part  of  his  biography  has  lately 
got  a  new  turn  from  the  inquiries  of  a  gentleman 
whose  book  is  quoted  below,*  according  to  which  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  now,  instead  of  four  years 
later,  tliat  Goldsmith  acted  as  usher  of  Dr  Xlilner's 
school  at  I'eckham,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
The  tradition  of  the  school  is,  that  he  was  ex- 
treniely  good-natured  and  playful,  and  advanced 
his  pupils  more  by  conversation  than  by  book-tasks. 
On  the  supposition  of  this  being  the  true  .iccount  of 
Goldsmith's  25th  year,  we  may  presume  that  he 
ne.\t  went  to  Leyden,  and  there  made  the  resolution 
to  travel  over  tlie  Continent  in  spite  of  all  pecuniary 
,  deficiencies.  He  stopjied  some  time  at  Louvain,  in 
Flanders,  at  Antwerp,  and  at  Hrussels.  In  France, 
he  is  said,  like  George  I'rimrose,  in  his  Vicar  of 
"Wakefield,  to  have  (tccasionally  e;irncd  a  iiiglit's 
lodging  and  food  by  playing  on  his  flute. 

How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
"With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire! 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew, 
And  freshened  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew  ; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsli  touch,  faltering  still, 
But  niocketl  all  tune,  and  marred  the  dancer's  skill, 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power. 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour. 

TrawlUr. 

Scenes  of  this  kind  formed  an  appropriate  school 
for  the  poet.  He  brooded  with  delight  over  these 
pictures  of  humble  primitive  happiness,  and  his 
imagination  loved  to  invest  them  with  the  charms  of 
poetry.  Goldsmith  afterwartis  visited  Germany 
and  the  Rhine.  From  Switzerland  he  sent  the  first 
sketch  of  the  'Traveller'  to  Ids  brother.  The  loftier 
charms  of  nature  in  tiiese  Alpine  scenes  seems  to 
have  hail  no  permanent  effect  on  the  character  or 
direction  of  his  genius,  lie  visited  Florence,  Verona, 
Venice,  and  stopped  at  I'adua  some  months,  where 
he  is  supposed  to  have  t.-iken  his  medical  degree.  In 
ir.'ifi  tlie  poet  reached  England,  after  two  years  of 
wandering,  lonely,  and  in  poverty,  yet  buoyed  up 
by  dreams  of  liojie  and  fame.  JIany  a  hard  struggle 
he  had  yet  to  encounter  !  His  biograjjliers  repre- 
sent him  as  now  hecondng  usher  at  I)r  Milner's 
school,  a  ])ortion  of  his  history  wliich  we  have  seen 
reason  to  place  at  an  earlier  period.  However  this 
may  he,  he  is  soon  after  found  contributing  to  the 
Monthly  Review.  He  was  also  some  time  assistant 
to  a  chemist.  A  college  friend,  l)r  Sleigh,  enabled 
him  to  commence  ])ractice  as  a  humble  pliysician 
in  Bard^siile,  Southwark ;  but  his  chief  support 
arose  from  contributions  to  the  periodical  literature 

*  Collections  ItluBtrativc  of  the  Otology,  History,  Anti- 
qtiitira,  und  AsMtciatioiuof  Canil>cr»oll  liy  Dotiglik,  Alport. 
Caiiitiorvvel! :  ll*4t. 


of  the  day.  In  1758  he  presented '  hini.self  at 
Surgeons  Hall  for  examination  as  an  hospital 
mate,  with  the  view  of  entering  the  army  or  navy  ■ 
but  he  had  the  mortification  of  being  rejected 
as  unqualified.  That  he  might  appear  before 
the  examiidng  surgeon  suitably  dressed,  Gohlsmith 
obtained  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  for  which  GritUtlis, 
publisher  of  the  Monthly  Review,  became  security. 
The  clothes  were  immediately  to  be  returned  when 
the  purpose  was  served,  or  the  debt  was  to  he 
discharged.  Poor  Goldsmith,  having  failed  in  his 
object,  and  probably  distressed  by  uigcjit  want,  / 
panned  llie  clvtlies.  The  publisher  threatened,  and 
the  poet  replied — "I  know  of  no  misery  but  a  gaol, 
to  which  my  own  imprudences  and  your  letter 
seem  to  point.  I  have  seen  it  inevitable  these 
three  or  four  weeks,  and,  by  heavens  !  request  it  as 
a  favour — as  a  favour  that  may  prevent  somewhat 
more  fatal.  I  have  been  some  years  struggling  with 
a  wretched  being— with  all  tliat  contempt  and  indi- 
gence brings  with  it — with  all  those  strong  passions 
which  make  contempt  insupportable.  Wliat,  then, 
has  a  gaol  that  is  fornudable?'  Sucli  was  the  almost 
hopeless  condition,  the  deep  despair,  of  this  im- 
prudent but  amiable  author,  who  has  added  to  the 
delight  of  millions,  and  to  the  glory  of  English 
literature. 

Henceforward  the  life  of  Goldsmith  was  that  of  a 
man  of  letters.  He  lived  solely  by  his  pen.  Besides 
numerous  contril>nlions  to  the  Monthly  and  Critical 
Reviews,  the  Laily's  ;\Iagazine,  the  British  Maga- 
zine, &('.,  he  pul)Iished  an  Inquiry  into  the  J'reseftt 
State  ut  I'olile  Lenrnintj  in  Kurvpe  (I751I),  his  admir- 
able Chinese  Letters,  after\vards  puljlislud  with  the 
title  of  The  Citizen  of  the  WarU,  a  Life  1,/  /lean  :\«,s/i, 
and  the  Histunj  of  Knijlaml  in  a  series  of  letters  from 
a  nobleman  to  Ids  son.  Tlie  latter  was  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  was  popularly  attributed  to  Lord  Ches- 
terfield. In  Ueceniher  17C4  ajipeared  his  iioem  of 
The  Traveller,  tlie  chief  corner-stone  ftf  iiis  fame, 
'without  one  had  line,'  as  has  been  said  ;  'without 
one  of  Dryden's  careless  verses.'  Charles  Fo.v  pro- 
nounced it  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  Knglish 
language;  and  l)r  Johnscm  (then  numbered  among 
Goldsmith's  friends)  said  that  the  merit  of  '  The 
Traveller'  was  so  well  established,  that  Mr  Fox's 
praise  could  not  augment  it,  nor  his  censure  diminish 
it.  The  i)eriodical  critics  were  unaninuius  in  its 
praise.  In  Kfifi  he  published  his  exquisite  novel. 
The  Vicar  of  Wakejielil,  which  had  been  written  two 
years  before,  and  sold  to  Newberry  the  hook.oller, 
to  discharge  a  pressing  debt.  His  comedy  of  'J'he 
Good- Natiireil  Hull  was  iirodnced  in  17(i7,  his  Itonutn 
Ilistorij  next  year,  and  The  Deserted  I'llloye  in  1770. 
'1  he  latter  was  as  popular  .as  'The  Traveller,'  and 
speedily  ran  through  a  number  of  editions.  In  1773, 
Goldsmith's  comedy,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  was 
brought  out  at  Covent  Garden  theatre  with  immense 
ap|ilause.  He  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  fame 
ami  popularity.  'I'he  march  had  been  long  and  toil- 
some, and  he  was  often  nearly  fainting  by  the  way; 
but  his  success  was  at  length  complete.  His  name 
stood  among  the  foremost  of  his  contem]»ori:ries ;  his 
works  brought  him  in  frcmi  i'lOOO  to  £180(1  per  an- 
num. DitUculty  and  distress,  however,  still  clung 
to  him:  poetry  hail  fnuiid  him  jioor  at  first,  aiiti  slie 
kept  him  so.  From  heedless  profusion  and  extrnva- 
gancc,  chiefly  in  dress,  and  from  a  hcnevoleiu'e  which 
knew  no  limit  while  his  funds  lasted.  Goldsmith  was 
scarcely  ever  free  from  debt.  The  gaming  table  also 
presented  irrcsistilile  attractions.  He  hung  loosely 
on  society,  without  wife  or  domestic  tie;  and  his 
early  habits  and  experience  were  ill  cahuhited  to 
teach  him  strict  conscientiousness  or  regularity.  He 
continued  to  write  task-work  for  the  book.sellera. 
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nii.l  iiniduOeii  a  '  History  of  Kngluml'  in  four  volunu'S. 
This  was  succceilfil  hv'a  "History  of  C.riire'  in  two 
voliinu's,  for  wliicli  tio  was  i):iiil  i.'-J')0.  He  liaii  cori- 
triirtud  to  write  a  '  History  of  Aniinatcil  Natnre'  in 
ci^'ht  volnnies,  at  tlio  rate  of  a  lumilreil  |,'wineas  for 
each  volume;  but  this  work  lie  Jiii  not  live  to  com- 
plete, though  the  preater  part  was  finislied  in  his 
own  attractive  anil  easy  manner.  In  Marcli  1774, 
lie  was  attacked  by  a  painful  complaint  (ilysuria) 
cause<l  hy  close  study,  wliicli  was  succeeded  by  a 
nervous  fever.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  apo- 
thecary, lie  persisted  in  tlie  use  of  .James's  powders, 
a  medicine  to  whicli  he  bad  often  had  recourse;  and 
gradually  HL'ttin);  worse,  he  expired  in  strong  con- 
vulsions on  the  4tli  of  April.  Tlic  death  of  so  pojni- 
lar  an  author,  at  the  a^'i?  of  forty-live,  was  a  shock 
equally  to  his  friends  and  the  public.  The  former 
knew  his  sterling  worth,  and  loved  him  with  all  his 
foibles— his  umlisguised  vanity,  his  national  prone- 
ness  to  blundering,  his  thoughtless  extravagance,  his 
credulity,  and  his  frequent  absurdities.  Under  these 
ran  a  current  of  generous  benevolence,  of  enlightened 
zeal  for  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  mankind, 
and  of  manly  independent  feeling.  He  died  i'-iUOl) 
in  debt :  '  Was  ever  poet  so  trusted  bciore !'  ex- 
claimed .Johnson.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
Temple  burying  ground,  and  a  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  next  the  grave 
of  Cay,  whom  he  somewhat  resembled  in  character, 
and  fir  surpassed  in  genius. 

Tlie  iilan  of '  The  Traveller'  is  simple,  yet  compre- 
hensive and  philosophical.  The  poet  represents  him- 
self as  sitting  among  .\lpine  solitudes,  looking  down 
on  a  hundred  realms — 

Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide, 
The  pomp  uf  kings,  the  shepherd's  humbler  pride. 

He  views  the  whole  with  delight,  yet  sighs  to  think 
that  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  is  so  small,  and  he 
wishes  to  find  some  spot  consigned  to  real  happiness, 
where  his  '  worn  soul' 

Might  gather  bliss  to  see  his  fellows  blessed. 

But  where  is  such  a  spot  to  be  found?  The  natives 
of  each  country  think  their  own  the  best — the  pa- 
triot boasts — 

His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home. 

If  nations  are  compared,  the  amount  of  h.appiness  in 
eaeli  is  found  to  be  about  the  same;  and  to  illustrate 
this  position,  the  poet  describes  the  state  of  manners 
and  government  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  Hol- 
land,  and   Kngland.      In   general   correctness   and 
beauty  of  expression,  these  sketches  have  never  been 
surpassed.     The  politician  may  think  that  the  poet 
ascribes  too  little   importance  to   tlie   influence   of 
government  on  the  happiness  of  mankind,  seeing 
that  in  a  despotic  state  the  whole  must  depend  on 
the  individual  character  of  the  governor;  yet  in  the 
cases  cited  by  Goldsmith,  it  is  diflieult  to  resist  his 
conclusions  ■  while  his  short  sententious  reasoning 
is  relieved  and  elevated  by  bursts  of  true  poetry. 
His  character  of  the  men  of  England  used  to  draw 
tears  from  Dr  Johnson  : — 
Stern  o'er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  state. 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great. 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  hy  ; 
intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band. 
By  forms  unlashioned,  fresli  from  nature's  hand. 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul, 
True  to  imagined  right,  above  control, 
\\'Ulle  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 
And  leanis  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Goldsmith  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  contrast  in 


heightening  the  eO'ect  ol  his  jiicturcs.  In  the  fol- 
lowing <iuotation,  the  rich  scenery  of  Italy,  and  the 
cHcMiinate  character  of  its  p.i].ulati<pn,  are  jilaced  m 
striking  juxtaposition  with  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Switzerland  and  their  hardy  natives. 

[Ilaliaru  and  Sicu3  Coniraated.'] 

J''ar  to  the  right,  where  Apcnnine  ascends, 

liright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends  ; 

Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side, 

Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride ; 

While  oft  some  tcmiile'.s  mouldering  tops  between. 

With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  nature's  bounty  satist'y  the  breast, 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 
Whatever  fruits  in  difi'erent  climes  were  found, 
'I'hat  prouilly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground  ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear, 
Who.-e  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die; 
These,  here  disporting,  o«ni  the  kinilred  soil. 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  pl.aiiter's  toil  ; 
While  sea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand. 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign  : 
Though  poor,  luxurious;  though  submissive,  vain; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifiing  ;  zealous,  yet  untrue  ; 
.-\nd  even  in  jpcnance  planning  sins  anew. 
All  evils  here  cnntaniinate  the  mind. 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  not  far  removed  the  date. 
When  commerce  proudly  flourished  through  the  state; 
.At  her  command  the  palace  learned  to  rise. 
Again  the  long-fallen  column  sought  the  skies  ; 
The  canvass  glowed  beyond  even  nature  warm. 
The  pregnant  quarry  teemed  with  human  form. 
Till,  more  unstearly  than  the  southern  gale, 
Connuercc  on  other  shores  disphayed  her  sail  ; 
^\'hlle  nought  remained  of  all  tliat  riches  gave. 
But  towns  unmanned,  and  lords  without  a  slave; 
.\nd  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  skill, 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet,  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wTecks  of  former  ]ride  ; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fallen  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  arrayed, 
The  pastebojird  triumph  and  the  cavalcade  ; 
Processions  formed  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  tlieir  cares  beguiled, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child  ; 
Each  nobler  aim,  repressed  by  long  control. 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul  ; 
\\'hile  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind, 
In  happier  meanness  occujiy  the  mind  : 
As  in  those  domes,  where  Caesars  once  bore  sway. 
Defaced  by  time  and  tottering  in  decay. 
There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead. 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed  ; 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile. 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul  turn  from  them,  turn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display. 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  tread 
.\nd  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread ; 
No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford. 
Rut  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword; 
No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array, 
But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May  ; 
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Ko  zephyr  fondly  sues  tlie  nioiintain's  breast, 
But  nicteora  glare,  and  stormy  ;:!U)oins  invest. 

Yet  still,  even  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm, 
RfcJress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Thou;;h    poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts  though 

small. 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all  ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head, 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed  ; 
No  costly  lorti  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal. 
To  make  him  loath  his  vegetable  meal  ; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil, 
Each  wish  contracting,  tits  him  to  the  soil. 
Cheerful  at  morn,  he  wakes  from  short  repose. 
Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes  ; 
With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep, 
Or  drives  his  venturous  ploughshare  to  the  steep  ; 
Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way, 
And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 
At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped. 
He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed  ; 
Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surreys 
His  children's  looks,  th.at  brigliten  at  the  blaze  ; 
While  his  loved  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard. 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board: 
Anil  haiily  too  .some  pilgrim  thither  led, 
With  nuiny  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart, 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart  ; 
And  oven  those  ills  that  round  his  mansion  rise, 
ICnhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms. 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest. 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast. 
So  the  U'wl  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar. 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

[France  Contrasted  with  Holland.'] 

So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display, 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away : 
Theirs  arc  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear, 
For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here. 
Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains, 
Or  even  imaginary  worth  obtains. 
Here  pa.sses  current ;  jjuid  from  hand  to  hand. 
It  shifts  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land. 
From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays, 
And  all  are  t.aught  an  avarice  of  praise; 
They  please,  are  pleased,  they  give  to  get  esteem, 
Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

Hut  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies. 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise: 
For  praise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  sought. 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought ; 
Anil  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest, 
.  Lejins  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art, 
I'ants  fur  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart  ; 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace. 
And  trims  her  robe  of  frieze  with  c-pper  lace  ; 
Here  beggar  ]iride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer, 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a-year ; 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws. 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-applause. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  llies. 
Embosomed  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 
Lift  the  tall  rainpire's  artificial  priile. 
Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow, 
Tlie  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow ; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amitlst  the  watery  roar, 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore : 


\\"hile  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile. 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile  ; 
The  .slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossomed  vale, 
The  willow-tufted  hank,  the  gliding  sail. 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  ])lain, 
.\  new  creation  rescued  frojn  his  reign. 

Thus,  while  around  tlie  wave-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil. 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign, 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs. 
With  all  those  ills  suyierfiuous  treasure  l>rings. 
Are  here  disj)layed.    Their  much-loved  wealth  imparts 
Convenience,  j)lenty,  elegance,  and  arts  ; 
Hut  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear. 
Even  liberty  itself  is  bartered  here. 
At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies. 
The  needy  .sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys; 
A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves; 
Here  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves. 
And  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  conform. 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  stonn. 

The  'Deserted  Village'  is  limited  in  design,  but 
exhibits  the  same  correctness  of  outline,  and  tht 
same  beauty  of  colouring,  as  '  The  Traveller.'  The 
poet  drew  upon  his  recollections  of  I^issoy  fur  most 
of  the  landscape,  as  well  .is  the  characters  introduced. 
His  father  sat  for  the  village  pastor,  and  such  a  por- 
trait might  well  have  cancelled,  with  Oliver's  rela- 
tions, all  the  follies  and  irregularities  of  his  youth. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  poem  in  the  English  langna'.'e 
more  universally  popular  than  the  'Deserted  Vil- 
lage.' Its  best  passages  are  learned  in  youth,  and 
never  quit  the  memory.  Its  delineations  of  rustic 
life  accord  with  tliose  ideas  of  ronuiutic  purity, 
seclusion,  and  happiness,  which  the  young  mind 
associates  with  the  country  and  all  its  charms,  be- 
fore modern  manners  and  oppression  had  driven 
them  thence — ■ 

To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind. 
I'olitical  economists  may  dispute  the  axiom,  that 
luxury  is  hurtful  to  nations;  and  curiou.«  speculators, 
like  Mandeville,  may  even  argue  that  private  vices 
are  public  benefits ;  but  Goldsmith  has  a  surer  ad- 
vocate in  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  which  yield  a 
spontaneous  assent  to  the  principles  he  inculcates, 
when  teaching  by  examjilcs,  with  all  the  efficacy  of 
apparent  truth,  and  all  tht  effect  of  poetical  beauty 
and  excellence. 

[Descriptwn  of  Auhmi — 77ie    nUar/e  Preacher,  the 
Schoolmaster,  and  Alchome — Jicjlcctions.] 

Sweet  Aubuni !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain. 
Where  health  ami  plenty  cheered  the  labouring  swain  ; 
Where  smiling  sjiring  its  earlics.  visit  paid. 
And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  delayed; 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease. 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please; 
How  oflen'have  1  loitered  o'er  thy  green. 
Where  humble  ha])pincss  endeared  each  scene! 
How  often  have  1  paused  on  every  charm! 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm  , 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill. 
The  decent  church  that  toj.pcd  tlic  neighbounng  hill  j 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 
Eor  talking  age,  and  whispering  lovers  made! 
How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day. 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  ].lay  ; 
Ami  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  Ins., 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  Ihc  shade. 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed  ; 
AtoI  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground, 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  rouna. 
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And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleii'^ure  tired. 
S^iicceediii;^  sports  tlio  niirtliful  band  inspired: 
The  dancing  pair  that  simply  souj;lit  renown, 
Hy  holdin;^  out  to  tire  each  otlicr  down  ; 
'I"he  swain,  mistriistles8  of  his  snuittod  face, 
AVhilc  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place; 
The  basliful  virpn's  sidelong  looks  of  love, 
The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove — 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village  !  sports  like  these, 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  c*en  toil  to  please. 

Sweet  wa-H  tiio  s(iund,  when  oft,  at  evening's  close, 
T'''p  younder  hill  the  villai;n  murmur  rose; 
There  a-s  I  passed,  with  curelt^ss  steps  and  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below  ; 
The  swain  responsive  aa  the  milk-maid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  young; 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool. 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school  ; 
The  watchdog's  voice  that  bayed  the  whispering  wind, 
And  the  hnul  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind; 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade. 
And  filled  each  pause  t)»e  nightingale  had  made. 

Near  yonder  copse,  wiiere  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild, 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  lie  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  pa.>*sing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a-ycar ; 
Remote  from  towns,  he  ran  his  gndly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change,  his  place  ; 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power. 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize, 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  hou<!e  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train  ; 
lie  chid  tlicir  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain. 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest, 
AVhose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  ruined  spendthrift  now  no  longer  proud. 
Claimed  kindred  there,  ffTid  had  his  claims  allowed  ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away  ; 
\Vcpt  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shouldered  his  crutch,  and  showed  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  num  learned  to  glow. 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  wo  ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
Ilis  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side; 
Hut,  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
lie  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all ; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 
To  tempt  her  new  fledged  oflspring  to  the  skies. 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  cbill  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

lieside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  tunis  dismayed, 
The  reverend  cliampion  stooil.     At  his  control 
Despair  and  angui>h  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  c.ime  do^^n  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whispered  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaflected  grace. 
His  looks  ail<»rned  the  venerable  place  ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  ST\-ay ; 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scotF,  remained  to  pniy. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  nuin, 
AVltii  ready  zeal,  each  honest  ru«tic  ran  ; 
Kven  children  followed  with  endearing  wile, 
An.l  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile  ; 
}li<  ready  smile  a  parent*8  warmth  expresseil. 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed  ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  bis  griefs  were  given, 
r.ut  all  liis  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  clifl' that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
^welU  from  the  vaie,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm ; 


Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Kternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

liesidc  yon  straggling  fence  thr.*-  skirts  the  way, 
With  blossomed  furze  unprofitably  gay. 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule, 
The  village  nnister  taught  his  little  school; 
A  man  SM\ero  he  was,  and  stern  to  view  ; 
I  knew  him  well,  ami  every  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  <lisastcrs  in  his  nmrning's  face; 
Full  well  tliey  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jukes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he; 
I'ull  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
Conveyed  the  dismal  ti(iings  when  he  frowned; 
Vet  he  was  kind  ;  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 
Tlie  love  he  bore  to  learning  wjis  in  fault ; 
The  village  all  declared  liow  much  he  knew; 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cijpher  too; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage; 
And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  could  guage ; 
In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill. 
For  even,  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 
Wliile  words  of  learned  length,  and  thundering  sound, 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  aroand  ; 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  hea<l  could  carry  all  he  knew. 
But  past  is  all  his  fame:  the  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed,  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye 
how  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspired, 
Where  gray-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired  ; 
Where  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound. 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place  ; 
I'he  white-washed  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 
The  varnished  dock  tliat  clicked  behind  the  door; 
The  chest,  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day; 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose ; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chilled  the  day. 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  feimel  gay; 
While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show. 
Ranged  o'er  the  chimney,  glistened  in  a  row. 

Vain  transitory  splendour  !  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall ! 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  sliall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  jioor  man's  heart. 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair, 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care; 
No  more  the  farmerV  news,  the  barber's  tale, 
Xo  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail ; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Relax  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  ^haU  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round  ; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  pressed. 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Ves!  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain. 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  low^ly  train  ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art. 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  jilay. 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  sway: 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfined. 
Ibit  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
\\  ith  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  arrayed, 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain  ; 
.^nd  even  while  fa>hion's  brightest  arts  decoy, 
The  heart  distrusting  asks  if  this  be  joy  ? 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  survey 
The  rich  man *d  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
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'Tis  yours  to  jud^je  how  wide  the  limits  stand 

Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 

Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  frei;;;hted  ore, 

And  shoutinj^  folly  hails  them  from  i»er  shore; 

)Ioard?*,  even  beyond  the  miser's  wish,  abound, 

And  rich  men  tlock  from  all  the  world  around. 

Yet  count  our  gains.     This  wealth  is  but  a  name, 

That  leaves  our  useful  product  still  the  same. 

Not  so  the  loss.     The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 

Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied  ; 

Spaoe  for  his  lake,  his  parks  extended  bounds, 

Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds  ; 

The  robe  that  wrapt:  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth. 

Has   robbed   the   neighbouring   fields    of   half  their 

growth ; 
His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen. 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green  ; 
Around  the  world  each  needful  product  flics, 
For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies. 
^V'hile  thus  tlie  land  adorned  for  pleasure  all, 
In  barren  splendour  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  fair  female,  unadorned  and  plain. 
Secure  to  please  while  yuuth  confirius  her  reign, 
Slights  every  borrowed  charm  that  dress  supi)lies, 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triuinpli  of  her  eyes  ; 
But  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are  frail, 
When  time  advan*'es,  and  when  btvers  fail, 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless. 
In  ail  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress  : 
Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  betrayed, 
In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  arrayed; 
But  verging  to  decli'ie,  its  splendours  rise, 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise  ; 
AV'hile,  scourged  by  famine  from  the  smiling  land, 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  liis  humble  band  ; 
And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save, 
The  country  blooms-  --a  garden,  and  a  grave. 

Edwin  and  Angetina. 

*  Turn,  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale, 

And  guide  my  lonely  way. 
To  where  yoti  taper  cheers  the  vale 
With  hospitable  ray. 

For  here  ffirlom  and  lost  I  tread, 

Witli  fainting  steps  and  slow  ; 
Where  wilds  iunueasurably  spread, 

Seem  lengthening  as  I  go.' 

*  Forbear,  my  son,'  the  hermit  cries. 

To  tempt  the  dangerous  gloom  ; 
For  yonder  phantom  only  tlics 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

Here,  to  the  houseless  child  of  want. 

My  door  is  open  still  : 
And  though  my  portiitn  is  but  scant, 

1  give  it  with  good  will. 

Tlun  turn  to-night,  and  freely  share 

W'lmte'cr  my  cell  bestows  ; 
My  rushy  couch  and  frugal  fare. 

My  blessing  and  repose. 

No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free. 

To  sliiughler  I  condemn  ; 
Taught  by  that  power  that  pities  ine, 

1  learn  to  pity  them. 

But  from  the  mountain's  gra.«»sy  side, 

A  guiltless  feast  I  bring  ; 
A  scrip,  with  herbs  nnd  fruit?*  (supplied. 

And  water  from  the  s])ring 

Then,  Pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego; 

All  ejirth-born  c.ires  are  wri>ng  : 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

i\or  wants  that  tittle  long.* 


Soft  as  the  dew  from  heaven  descends, 

His  gentle  accents  fell  ; 
The  modest  stranger  lowly  bends, 
And  follows  to  the  cell. 

Far  in  a  wilderness  obscure, 

Tiie  lonely  mansion  lay  ; 
A  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  poor. 

And  strangers  led  astray. 

No  stores  beneath  its  humble  thatch 

Required  a  master's  care  ; 
The  wicket,  opening  with  a  latch, 

Keceived  the  harmless  pair. 

And  now,  when  busy  crowds  retire, 

To  take  their  evening  re?t. 
The  hermit  trimmed  his  little  fire. 

And  cheered  his  pensive  guest : 

And  spread  his  vegetable  store. 
And  gaily  pressed  and  smiled; 

And,  skilled  in  legendary  lore, 
The  lingering  hours  beguiled. 

Around,  in  sympathetic  mirth. 

Its  tricks  tlie  kitten  tries  ; 
The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  hearth. 

The  crackling  faggot  flies. 

But  nothing  could  a  charm  impart. 

To  sootiic  llie  stranger's  wo  ; 
For  grief  was  heavy  at  his  heart. 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

His  rising  cares  the  hermit  spied, 
Witli  answering  care  opprest  : 

*And  wlience,  unliupjiy  youth,'  he  crie^ 
*  The  sorrows  of  thy  breast  \ 

From  better  habitations  spurned, 

Reluctant  dost  thou  rove? 
Or  grieve  for  friendship  unretumed, 

Or  unregarded  love  \ 

Alas!  the  joys  tliat  fortune  brings 

Are  trifling  and  decay  ; 
And  those  wlio  prize  tlie  paltry  things 

More  trifling  still  than. they. 

And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name  ; 

A  cliarm  that  lulls  to  sleep  I 
A  shade  tliat  folloivs  ^^ealth  or  fame, 

And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weej) ! 

And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound. 

The  moib-rn  fair-one*s  jest  ; 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 

To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. 

For  shame,  fond  youth,  thy  sorrows  hush. 

And  spurn  the  sex,*  he  said  : 
But  while  he  spoke,  a  rising  blush 

His  lovelorn  guc^t  betrayed. 

Surprised,  he  sees  new  beauties  rise. 

Swift  mantlitig  to  tlie  view, 
Like  colours  o'er  the  moniing  skie*, 

As  bright,  as  tnmsient  too. 

The  bnshful  look,  the  rising  breast. 

Alternate  spread  alarni'^  ; 
The  lovely  stranger  >tan(ls  cnnfest 

A  maid  in  all  her  charms. 

*  And  ah  !  forgive  a  stranger  nidc, 

A  wretch  fi-rlom,*  she  crie<i, 
'Whose  feet  tmhallowid  thus  intriid* 

Where  heaven  and  you  reside. 

But  let  n  maid  tliy  ]»Ity  Uiare, 
WhtUH  lovi-  h!i>  tauirht  to  stmy  : 

Who  seeks  for  rest,  but  finds  dcitpair 
Comnaiiii'ii  of  lier  wuv. 
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My  father  lived  be«ule  the  Tyne, 

A  wcftlthy  lord  wafl  he  ; 
Ami  all  his  wealth  was  marked  as  mine; 

He  had  but  only  me. 

To  win  me  from  his  tender  arras, 

Unnumbered  suitors  came  ; 
M"ho  praised  me  for  imputed  charms, 

And  felt,  or  fei^ied,  a  flame. 

Each  hour  a  mercenary  crowd 

With  richest  profiers  strove  ; 
Amongst  the  rest  young  Edwin  bowed, 

But  never  talked  of  love. 
In  humblest,  simplest,  habit  clad, 

No  wealth  nor  power  had  he  ; 
Wisdom  and  worth  were  all  he  had  ; 

But  these  were  all  to  me. 
The  blossom  opening;  to  the  day, 

The  dews  of  heaven  refined, 
Could  nought  of  purity  display, 

To  emulate  his  mind. 
The  dew,  the  blos;»om3  of  the  tree, 

With  charms  inconstant  shine; 
Their  charms  were  his  ;  but,  wo  to  me, 

Their  constancy  was  mine. 
For  still  I  tried  each  fickle  art 

Importunate  and  vain  ; 
And  while  his  passion  touched  ray  heart, 

I  triumphed  in  his  pain. 
•  Till  quite  dejected  with  my  scorn, 

He  left  me  to  my  pride  ; 
And  sought  a  solitude  forlorn. 

In  secret,  where  he  died  ! 
But  mine  the  sorrow,  mine  the  fault. 

And  well  my  life  shall  pay  : 
I'll  seek  the  solitude  he  sought, 

And  stretch  me  where  he  lay. 

And  there,  forlorn,  des]>airing,  hid, 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  die  : 
'Twns  so  for  rae  that  Edwin  did. 

And  so  for  him  will  I,' 

•  Forbid  it,  Heaven  V  the  hermit  cried, 

And  clasped  her  to  his  breast  ; 
The  wondering  fair  one  turned  to  chide  : 
'Twaa  Edwin's  self  that  prest  I 

*  Turn,  Angelina,  ever  dear, 

My  charmer,  turn  to  see 
Thy  o^vn,  thy  long-lost  Edwin  here, 
Restored  to  love  and  thee. 

Thus  let  me  hole!  thee  to  my  heart. 

And  every  care  resign  ; 
And  shall  we  never,  never  part, 

My  life — my  all  that's  mine  t 
No,  never  from  this  hour  to  part, 

We'll  live  and  love  so  true  ; 
The  sigh  that  rends  thy  constant  heart, 

Shall  break  thy  Edwin's  too.* 

[Ej.tracts  from  Hetaliatioix.'] 

[Ooldsmtth  and  some  of  his  friends  occasionally  dined  to- 
gether at  the  St  James's  coffee-house.  One  day  it  was  proposed 
to  «Tite  epitaphs  upon  him.  Iliscovintry,  dialect,  and  wisdom, 
furni-shed  suhjects  for  witticism.  lie  was  called  on  for  ret-ilia- 
tion,  and,  at  the  next  meeting,  produced  his  poem  bearing  that 
name,  in  which  we  find  much  of  the  shrewd  observation,  wit, 
and  liveliness  which  distinguish  his  pro&e  writings.] 
»  *  • 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,*  whose  genius  was  such, 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it  or  blame  it  too  much  ; 
Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind, 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
*  Burke. 


Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  hu 

throat. 
To  pcr>uade  Tommy  Townsend  to  lend  him  a  vote; 
Who,  too  deep  fctr  liis  huarer!*,  !*till  went  on  refining, 
And   thought  of  convincing,  while   they   thought  of 

dining. 
Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit  ; 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  tuo  proud  ft)r  a  wit : 
For  a  patriot  too  cool  ;  for  a  drudge  disobedient, 
And  too  fond  of  the  rttjht  to  pursue  the  fXjH-dicnf, 
In  short,  'twas  bis  fate,  unemployed,  or  in  place,  sir, 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  ra/.ur. 

•  •  ♦ 

Here  lies  David  Onrrick,  describe  him  who  can, 
An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  ])lcasant  in  man  ; 
As  an  actor,  confessed  witlmut  rival  to  shint-  ; 
As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line  ; 
Yet  with  talents  like  tliese,  atid  an  excellent  heart. 
The  man  had  his  failings — a  dupe  to  his  art  ; 
Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colours  he  spread, 
And  beplastered  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red. 
On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting  ; 
'Twas  only  that  when  he  was  oil' he  was  acting  : 
With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way, 
He  turned  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a  day  ; 
Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  sick 
If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick  : 
He  cast  off  his  friends  a-s  a  huntsman  his  pack, 
For  he  knew,  when  he  pleased,  he  could  whistle  them 

back. 
Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallowed  what  came  : 
And  the  putt"  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame  ; 
Till  his  relish  grown  callous  almost  to  disease, 
Who  peppered  the  highest  was  surest  to  please. 
But  let  us  be  candiil,  and  speak  out  our  mind  ; 
If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 
Ye  Kenricks,  ye  Kellys,  and  Woodfalls  so  grave, 
What  a  commerce  was  yours,  while  you  got  and  you 

gave  ! 
How  did  Gnib  Street  re-echo  the  shouts  that  you  raised. 
While  he  was  be-Rosciusetl,  and  you  were  be-praiscd  ! 
But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  Hies, 
To  act  as  an  angel,  and  niix  with  the  skies  : 
Those  poets  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skill, 
Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will  ; 
Old  Shakspeare,  receive  him  with  praise  and  with  love. 
And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above. 

♦  •  * 

Here  Reynolds*  is  laid  ;  and,  to  tell  you  ray  mind, 

He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind. 

His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand  ; 

His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland  ; 

Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part. 

His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart. 

To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  njost  civilly  steering; 

When  they  judged  without  skill,  he  was  still  hard  of 

hearing  : 
When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Correggios,  and 

Etutf, 
He  shifted  his  trurapet,f  and  only  took  snuff. 

TOBIAS  GEORGE  SMOLLETT, 

Many  who  are  familiar  -with  Smollett  as  a  novel- 
ist, scarcely  recollect  him  as  a  poet,  though  he  lias 
scattered  some  fine  verses  amidst  his  prose  fictions, 
and  has  written  an  Ode  to  Inffrpendinte,  -wliich 
possesses  the  masculine  strength  of  Dryden,  with  ' 
an  elevation  of  moral  feeling  and  sentiment  rarely 
attempted  or  felt  by  that  great  poet.  ToniAs 
George  Smollett  was  born  in  Balquhurn-house, 
near    the  village  of   Kenton,   Dumbartonshire,   in 

*  Sir  Joshua  Re>TioId3. 

1  Sir  Jo^liiia  was  so  rcmnrKaoiy  aeaf,  as  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  using  an  ear-trumpet  In  company. 
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17^1.  Ilis  fatiier,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Junius 
Snioilt'tt  of  Uoiihillf  having  died  early,  tlie  poet 
was  educated  by  his  grandfather.     After  the  usual 


Birthplace  of  Smollett. 

course  of  instruction  in  the  grammar  school  of 
Dumbarton,  and  at  the  university  of  Ghisgow, 
Tobias  Avas  placed  apprentice  to  a  medical  jirao 
titioiicr,  Mr  (Jordon,  Glasgow.  He  was  nineteen 
when  his  term  of  apprenticeship  expired,  and,  at 
this  early  age,  his  grandfather  having  died  with- 
out making  .any  provision  for  him,  the  yo\mg  ami 
sanguine  adventurer  proceeded  to  London,  his  chief 
dependence  being  a  tragedy,  called  the  licyiclde, 
which  he  attempted  to  bring  out  at  the  theatres. 
Foiled  in  this  effort  of  juvenile  ambition,  Smollett 
became  surgeon's  mate  onboard  an  eighty-gun  ship, 
and  w.as  i>resent  at  the  ill  planned  and  (iisastrous 
expedition  against  Carthagena,  which  he  has  de- 
scribed with  much  force  in  his  Rmlerick  Bamlom. 
lie  returned  to  England  in  174G,  published  two 
satires,  Adnce  and  lieproof,  and  in  1748  gave  to  the 
world  his  novel  of  '  Roderick  Random.'  Pfrvyrine 
I'ic/ile  appearcil  three  years  afterwards.  Smollett 
next  attempted  to  iiractise  as  a  phj'sician,  but  failed, 
and,  taking  a  house  at  Chelsea,  devoted  himself  to 
literature  as  a  profession.  Notwithstanding  his 
facility  of  composition,  his  general  information  and 
talents,  his  life  was  one  continual  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, embittered  liy  personal  quarrels,  brought  on 
partly  by  irritability  of  temper.  In  K')"!,  his  ni- 
niaiice  of  Fcnl'tmiiul  Cimnt  Falhum  «as  published, 
and  in  17.').)  his  translation  of  Don  Quixote.  The 
version  of  Motfeux  is  now  generally  preferred  to 
that  of  our  author,  though  the  hitter  is  marked  by 
his  eliaracteristic  humour  and  versatility  of  talent. 
After  he  had  finished  tliis  task,  Smollett  paid  a  visit 
to  bis  native  country.  His  fame  hail  gone  before 
him,  and  his  reception  by  the  literati  of  Scotland 
WHS  cordial  and  flattering.  His  filial  tenderness  and 
affection  was  also  gi'atified  by  meeting  with  his 
surviving  parent.  'On  Smollett's  arrival,' says  Dr 
Moore,  '  he  was  introduced  to  his  mother,  with  the 
connivance  of  Mrs  Telfcr  (his  sister)  as  a  gentleman 
from  the  West  Indies,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 


with  her  son.  The  better  to  support  his  assumed 
character,  he  endeavoured  to  preserve  a  serious 
countenance  appro.acbiiig  to  a  frown  ;  but,  wliile  his 
mother's  eyes  were  rivetted  on  his  countenance,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  smiling.  She  immediately 
sprung  from  her  chair,  and  throwing  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  my  son  !  niv  son ! 
I  have  found  yon  at  last."  She  afterwards  toid  liini 
that  if  he  had  kept  his  austere  looks,  and  contiiined 
to ;/'""'«,  be  might  have  escaped  detection  some  lime 
longer  ;  "  but  your  old  rognisli  smile,"  added  slie, 
•'  betrayed  you  at  once."  '  On  this  occasion  Smollett 
visited  his  relations  and  native  scenes  in  Dumbar- 
tonshire, and  spent  two  days  in  Glasgow,  amidst 
his  boyish  companions.  Keturning  to  Englaiul,  he 
resnined  his  literary  oecupatirns.  lie  unfortunately 
became  editor  of  the  Critical  Keview,  and  an  attack 
in  that  .journal  on  Admiral  Knowles,  one  of  the 
eonmianders  at  Carthagena  (which  Smollett  ac- 
knowledged to  be  his  composition),  led  to  a  trial 
for  libel ;  and  the  author  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  i'UlO,  and  suffered  three  months  imprisonment. 
He  consoled  hiniself  by  writing,  in  prison,  bis  novel  of 
Ldunreliit  Grvaves.  Another  proof  of  his  fertility 
and  industry  as  an  author  was  .afforded  by  his  llis- 
tory  of  Eiiiflund,  written,  it  is  said,  in  fourteen 
months.  He  engaged  in  political  discussion,  fur 
which  he  was  ill  (|nalified  by  temper,  and,  taking 
the  mipoinilar  side,  he  was  completely  vanqui.sbed 
by  the  truculent  satire  and  abuse  of  Wilkes.  His 
he.alth  was  also  shattered  by  close  application  to  his 
studies,  and  by  private  misfortune.  In  his  early 
days  Smollett  had  married  a  young  West  Indian 
lady.  Miss  I.ascclles,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter. 
This  only  child  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  the 
disconsolate  father  tried  to  fly  from  his  grief  bv  a 
tour  through  France  and  Italy.  He  was  absent  two 
years,  and  published  an  account  of  bis  travels,  which, 
amidst  gleams  of  linmoiir  and  gciiiu.s,  is  disfigured 
by  the  coarsest  preindiees.  Sterne  )ias  successfully 
ridiculed  this  work  in  his  Scntiiiieiital  .Tourney. 
Some  of  the  critical  dicta  of  Smollett  are  mere 
ebullitions  of  s]ileen.  In  the  famous  statue  of  the 
Venus  de  Medici, 'whidi  enchants  the  world,' he 
could  see  no  lu-auty  of  feature,  and  the  attitude  he 
considered  awkward  and  out  of  character!  The 
rantlieon  at  Kome — that  '  glorious  combination  of 
beauty  and  magnificence' — he  said  looked  like  a 
huge  cock-jiit.  open  at  flu*  top,  Sterne  said  justly, 
that  such  declarations  should  have  been  reserved 
for  his  physician ;  they  could  only  have  sprung 
from  bodily  distemper.  'Yet.be  it  said,'  remarks 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  "without  offence  to  the  memory 
of  the  witty  and  elegant  Sterne,  it  is  more  easy  to 
assume,  in  composition,  an  air  of  alternate  gaii^ty 
and  sensibility,  tbaii  to  ]>ractise  the  virtues  of  gene- 
rosity and  benevolence,  which  Sinollctf  exercised 
during  his  whole  life,  though  often,  like  bis  own 
Matthew  Uramble,  under  the  disguise  of  peevish- 
ness and  irritability.  Sterne's  writings  sh'O*  nrieli 
flourish  concerning  virtues  of  whit  li  his  life  ij 
understood  to  have  proiluced  little  fruit ;  the  tiiuper 
of  Smollett  was 

like  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly.* 

The  native  air  of  the  great  novelist  was  more  cheer- 
ing and  exhilarating  than  the  genial  pales  of  the 
south,  (in  bis  return  trimi  Italy  lie  repaired  to 
Scotland,  saw  once  more  his  affectionate  mother,  and 
sojourned  n  short  time  with  his  cousin,  .Mr  Smollett 
of  Honhill.  on  the  banks  ol"  the  l!eveii. 

'  The  water  of  lAveii,'  be  observes  in  his  Ilnm- 
pliry  Clinker,  '  though  nothing  near  so  cnnsiderablo 
OS  the  Clyde,  is  much  more  transparent,  pastoral 
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ami  (k-li'.'litful.  This  c-lianiiinK  stream  is  tlie  ii\itlit 
of  I,(ic'li  I.imiond,  and  tliruunli  a  traik  of  four  iiiilus 
pursues  its  winding  eoiirsu  over  ii  lnd  of  Rubbles,  till 
it  i.iins  the  Firlh  of  Clyde  at  Dnnilmrton.  I  hi  this 
epiit  stands  the  eastle  formerly  called  Akluyd,  and 
washed  bv  these  two  rivers  on  all  sides  exeejit  a 
narrow  isthmus,  which  at  every  spring  tide  is  over- 
flowed; the  whole  is  a  preat  curiosity,  from  the 
quality  and  form  of  the  rock,  as  from  the  nature  of 
its  situation.  A  very  little  above  the  source  of  the 
I,even,  on  the  lake,  "stands  the  house  of  Cameron, 
behmgint:  to  Mr  Smollett  (the  late  commissary),  so 
embosomed  in  oak  wood,  that  we  di<l  not  jierceive  it 
till  we  wer»  within  fifty  yards  of  the  door.  The 
lake  approaches  on  one  side  to  within  six  or  seven 
yards  of  the  windows.  It  mii;lit  have  been  placed 
on  a  higher  site,  which  would  have  allbrdcd  a  more 
extensive  prospect,  and  a  drier  atmosphere;  but 
this  imperfection  is  not  chargealile  on  the  present 
proprietor,  who  purchased  it  ready  built,  rather  than 
be  at  the  trouble  of  repairing  his  own  family  house 
of  Bonhill,  which  stands  tw.i  miles  licni-c,  on  the 
Leven,  so  surrounded  with  plantations,  that  it  used 
to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  -Mavis  (or  Thrush) 
Nest.  Above  the  house  is  a  ronnintic  glen,  or  cleft 
of  a  mount.ain,  covered  with  hanging  woods,  having 
at  the  bottom  a  stream  of  fine  water,  that  forms  a 
number  of  cascades  in  its  descent  to  join  the  Leven, 
60  that  the  scene  is  quite  enchanting. 

I  have  seen  the  Lago  di  Gardi,  Albano  di  Vico, 
Bnlsena  and  Geneva,  and  I  prefer  Loch  Lomond  to 
them  all— a  preference  which  is  certainly  owing  to 
the  verdant  islands  that  seem  to  float  upon  its  sur- 
face, affording  the  most  enchanting  objects  of  repose 
to  the  excursive  view.  Nor  are  the  banks  destitute 
of  beauties  which  can  partake  of  the  sublime.  On 
this  side  they  display  a  sweet  variety  of  woodland, 
corn  field,  and  pasture,  with  several  agreeable  villas, 
emerging  as  it  were  out  of  the  lake,  till  at  some  dis- 
tance the  prospect  terminates  in  huge  mountains, 
covered  with  heath,  which,  being  in  the  bloom, 
affords  a  very  rich  covering  of  inirple.  Everything 
here  is  romantic  beyond  imagination.  This  country 
is  iustlv  styled  the  Arcadia  of  Scotland;  I  do  not 
doid)t  iiut  it  may  vie  with  Arcadia  in  everything 
(  but  climate.  I  aui  sure  it  excels  it  in  verdure,  wood, 
I  •  anil  water.' 

All  who  have  traversed  the  banks  of  the  Leven, 
or  sailed  along  the  shores  of  Loch  Lomond,  in  a 
calm  clear  summer  day,  when  the  rocks  and  islands 
are  reflected  with  magical  brightness  and  fidelity  in 
its  waters,  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  de- 
scription, and  can  readily  account  for  Smollett's 
preference,  inilepcndeiitly  of  the  early  recollections 
which  must  have  endeared  the  whole  to  his  feelings 
and  imagination.  The  extension  of  manufactures  in 
Scotland  has  destroyed  some  of  the  pastoral  charms 
and  seclusion  of  the  Leven,  hut  the  course  of  the 
river  is  still  eminently  rich  and  beautiful  in  sylvan 
scenery.  Smolh  tt's  health  was  now  completely 
gone.  '  His  pen,  however,  was  his  only  resource, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  he  published  a  jioliti- 
cal  satire,  The  Adventures  of  an  Atom,  in  which  he 
attacks  his  former  patron,  I-oni  Bute,  and  also  the 
Earl  of  Chathaiu.  As  a  politician,  Smollett  was  far 
from  consistent.  His  conduct  iu  this  respect  was 
guided  more  by  personal  feelings  than  public  prin- 
ciples, and  any  seeming  neglect  or  ingratitude  at 
once  roused  his  constitutional  irritability  and  indig- 
nation. He  was  no  longer  able,  however,  to  con- 
tend with  the  'sea  oi  troubles'  that  encompassed 
him.  In  1770,  he  again  went  abroad  in  quest  of 
health.  His  friends  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
procure  him  an  appointment  as  consul  in  some  port 
in  the  llediterranean ;  and  be  took  up  his  residence 


in  a  cottage  which  Yit  Armstrong,  then  abroad,  en- 
gaged for  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leghorn. 
The  warm  and  genial  climate  seems  to  have 
awakened  his  fancy,  and  breathed  a  temporary  ani- 
mation into  his  debilitated  frame.  He  here  wrote 
his  Uiimphrii  Clinker,  the  most  rich,  varied,  and 
agreeable  of  all  his  novels.  Like  Fielding,  Smol- 
lett was  destined  to  die  in  a  foreign  country.  He 
b.ad  just  committed  his  novel  to  the  imblic,  when 
he  expired,  on  the  21st  of  October  1771,  aged  ."il. 
Had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would  have  in- 
herited, as  heir  of  entail,  the  estate  of  Bonhill, 
worth  about  £1(I00  a-year.  His  widow  erected  a 
jilain  monument  over  his  remains  at  Leghorn,  and 
liis  relations,  who  had  neglected  him  iu  his  days  of 
suffering  and  distress,  raised  a  cenotaph  to  his  mv- 
mory  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven.  'J'he  jirose  works 
of  Smollett  will  hereafter  be  noticed.  He  wrote  no 
poem  of  any  length  ;  but  it  is  evident  he  could  have 
excelled  in  verse  had  he  cultivated  his  talents,  and 
enjoyed  a  life  of  greater  ease  and  competence.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  praised  thefine  mythologicid  com- 
mencement of  his  ( )de  ;  and  few  reailers  of  taste  or 
feeling  are  unacqtniiuted  with  his  lines  on  Leven 
Water,  the  picturesque  scene  of  his  early  days.  The 
latter  were  first  published  in  '  Huniiihry  Clinker,' 
after  the  above  prcjse  description  of  the  same  land- 
scape, scared)-  less  poetical.  When  soured  by  mis- 
fortune, by  party  conflicts,  and  the  wasting  eftVcts  of 
disease,  the  generous  heart  and  warm  sensibilities  of 
Smollett  seem  to  have  kindled  at  the  recollection  of 
his  youth,  and  at  the  rural  life  and  manners  of  his 
native  country. 

Ode  to  Independence. 


Strophe. 

Thy  spirit.  Independence,  let  me  share, 

Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle-eye  ; 

Thy  steps  I  follow,  with  ray  bosom  bare, 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky. 

Deep  iu  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 

.\  goddess  violated  brought  thee  forth. 

Immortal  Liberty,  whose  look  sublime 

Hath  bleached  the  tyrant's  cheek  in  every  varyingcUmei 

\\'hat  time  the  iron-hearted  Gaul, 

^^'ith  frantic  superstition  for  his  guide. 

Armed  with  the  dagger  and  the  p.all, 

The  sons  of  Woden  to  the  field  defied 

The  ruthless  hag,  by  We.-er's  flood. 

In  Heaven's  name  urged  the  infernal  blow 

.\nd  red  the  stream  began  to  flow  : 

The  vanquished  were  baptised  with  blood ! 

Antistroptie. 
The  Saxon  prince  in  horror  fled. 
From  altars  stained  with  human  gore, 
And  Liberty  his  routed  legions  led 
In  safety  to  the  bleak  Norwegian  shore. 
There  in  a  cave  asleep  she  lay, 
Lulled  by  the  hoarse-resounding  main. 
When  a  bold  savage  passed  that  way. 
Impelled  bv  destiny,  his  name  Disdain.  - 
Of  ample  front  the  portly  chief  appeared  : 
The  hunted  bear  supplied  a  shaggy  vest  ; 
The  drifted  snow  hung  on  his  yellow  beard. 
And  his  broad  shoulders  braved  the  furious  blast. 
He  stopt,  he  gazed,  his  bosom  glowed, 
.\nd  deeply  felt  the  impression  of  her  charms: 
He  seized  the  advantage  Fate  allowed. 
And  straight  compressed  her  in  his  vigorous  arms. 

Strophe 
The  curlew  screamed,  the  tritons  blew 
Their  shells  to  celebrate  the  ravished  rite ; 
Old  Time  exulted  as  he  flew ; 
And  Independence  saw  the  light. 
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The  li^'ht  he  saw  in  Albion's  happy  plains. 
Where  under  cover  of  a  Howerin^  thorn, 
While  Philomel  renewed  her  warbled  strains, 
The  auspicious  fruit  of  stolen  embrace  was  born — 
The  mountain  Dryads  seized  with  joy, 
The  smiling  infant  to  their  charge  consigned; 
The  Doric  muse  caressed  the  favourite  boy ; 
The  hermit  Wisdom  stored  his  opening  mind. 
As  rolling  years  matured  his  age, 
He  flourished  bold  and  sinewy  as  his  sire; 
While  the  mild  passions  in  his  breast  assuage 
The  fiercer  flames  of  his  maternal  fire. 

Antistrophe. 
Accomplished  thus,  he  winged  his  way. 
And  zealous  roved  from  pole  to  pole. 
The  rolls  of  right  eternal  to  display, 
And  warm  with  patriot  thought  the  aspiring  soul. 
On  desert  isles  'twas  he  that  raised 
Those  spires  that  gild  the  Adriatic  wave, 
Where  Tyranny  beheld  amazed 
Fair  Freedom's  temple,  where  he  marked  her  grave. 
He  steeled  the  blunt  Batavian's  arms 
To  burst  the  Iberian's  double  chain  ; 
And  cities  reared,  and  planted  farms, 
\\'on  from  the  skirts  of  Neptune's  wide  domain. 
He,  with  the  generous  rustics,  sat 
On  IJri's  rocks  in  close  divan  ; 
And  winged  that  arrow  sure  as  fate. 
Which  ascertained  the  sacred  rights  of  man. 

Strophe. 

Arabia's  scorching  sands  he  crossed, 

Where  blfisted  nature  pants  supine. 

Conductor  of  her  tribes  adust, 

To  Freedom's  a<i:imantine  shrine  ; 

And  many  a  Tartar  horde  forlorn,  aghast! 

He  snatched  fnuii  under  fell  Oppression's  wing, 

And  tauL'ht  amidst  the  dreary  wjiste, 

7"he  all-cheering  hymns  of  liberty  to  sing. 

He  virtue  finds,  like  precious  ore, 

Dift'used  through  every  baser  mould  ; 

Even  now  he  stands  on  C'alvi's  rocky  shore, 

And  turns  the  dross  of  Corsica  to  gold  : 

He,  guardian  genius,  taught  my  youth 

Pomp's  tinsfl  livery  to  despise  : 

My  lips  by  him  chastised  to  truth. 

Ne'er  paid  that  homage  which  my  heart  denies. 

Antistrophe. 
Tliose  sculptured  halls  my  feet  shall  never  tread, 
Where  varnished  vice  and  v;iiiitv  combined, 
To  da/./le  and  seduce,  their  l)unncrs  sjiread. 
And  forge  vile  siiacklcs  for  the  free-born  mind. 
While  Insolence  his  wrinkled  front  uprears, 
And  all  the  flowers  of  spurious  fancy  blow  ; 
And  Title  his  ill-woven  ehuplet  wears. 
Full  often  wreathetl  around  the  miscreant's  brow: 
Where  ever-dimpling  faUehood,  port  and  vain, 
Presents  her  cup  of  stale  profession's  froth; 
And  pale  diseaM-,  with  all  his  bloated  train, 
Torments  the  sons  of  gluttony  and  sloth. 

8tn))ihe. 

In  Fortune's  car  beludd   tliat  minion  ride, 
With  either  Indlii's  glittering  spoils  oyipressed. 
So  moves  the  sunipter-mulc  in  harnessed  pri4le, 
That  hears  the  treasure  which  he  cannot  ta*.te. 
Fur  him  let  venal  baids  disgrace  tlie  bay, 
And  hireling  minstrels  wake  the  titikliiig  string; 
Her  sensuai  snares  let  faithless  pleasure  lay. 
And  jingling  bei!s  fantastic  folly  ring: 
Dis(]uiet,  doubt,  and  dread,  shall  intervene; 
And  nature,  still  to  uU  lier  feelings  just. 
Ill  vengeance  hung  a  danijt  on  every  scene. 
Shook  from  the  baleful  pinions  of  disgust. 


Antistrophe. 
Nature  T*U  court  in  her  sequestered  haunts, 
Ry  mountain,  meadow,  streamlet,  grove,  or  cell ; 
Where  the  poised  lark  his  evening  mtty  chaunts'. 
And  health,  and  peace,  and  contemplation  dwell. 
There,  study  shall  with  solitude  recline. 
And  friendship  pledge  me  to  his  fellow-swains, 
And  toil  .and  temperance  sedately  twine 
The  slender  cord  that  fluttering  life  sustains  : 
And  fearless  poverty  shall  guard  the  door. 
And  taste  unspoiled  the  frugal  table  spread, 
And  industry  supply  the  humble  store, 
And  sleep  unbribed  his  dews  refreshing  sheh, ; 
White-mantled  Innocence,  ethereal  s])rite, 
Shall  chase  far  ofltbe  goblins  of  the  night; 
And  Independence  o'er  the  day  preside, 
Propitious  power  !  my  patron  and  my  pride. 

Ode  to  Leven-  Water, 

On  Leven's  banks,  while  free  to  rove, 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 
'  envied  not  the  ha])piest  swain 
That  ever  trod  the  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  stream,  in  whose  transparent  wave 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave  ; 
No  torrents  stain  tliy  limpid  source, 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course, 
That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed. 
With  white,  round,  polished  pebbles  spread; 
\\'hile,  lightly  poised,  the  scaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood  ; 
The  springing  trout  in  speckled  pri(ie, 
The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide; 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war, 
The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par. 
Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
A  charming  maze  thy  waters  make, 
l>y  bowers  of  birch,  and  groves  of  pine 
And  edges  flowered  with  eglantine. 

Still  on  thy  banks  so  gaily  green, 
iTay  numerous  herds  and  flocks  be  seen  . 
And  lasses  chanting  o'er  the  pail. 
Ami  sheidierds  pii)ing  in  the  dale  ; 
Ami  ancient  faltli  that  knows  no  guile, 
And  indu^try  embrowned  with  toil  ; 
And  hearts  resolved,  .tnd  hands  prepared. 
The  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard  I 

The  Tears  of  Scotland. 

[Written  on  the  barbarities  conimittcil  in  the  lllfrhlnrkid  b 
onler  of  the  Puke  i»f  Ciiniberlund,  after  the  buttle  of  Ciillodcn, 
\']Ai\.  t*inoIlctt  was  tlien  a  t-urneon's  mute,  newly  returned 
fnim  wrviee  abroHd.  It  is  said  that  he  origiimlly  (inislied  tbo 
poem  in  ^ix  btanzas;  when,  some  ime  representing  tlint  such  a 
diatribe  apiiinst  Kovernnient  nii>;!it  injure  Ili^  i>ro>i>eets,  ho  sat 
down  and  added  the  still  more  iH>inted  invective  of  the  sevcntJi 
etanza.] 

Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  torn  ! 
Thy  sons,  for  valour  long  renowned. 
Lie  slaughtered  on  th^ir  native  ground  ; 
Tliy  hospitable  roofs  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door  ; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie, 
Tlie  monuments  of  cruelty. 

Tiie  wretched  owner  sees  afar 
His  all  become  the  prey  of  war  ; 
Helliinks  him  of  his  babes  and  wife, 
Then  smites  his  brea-t,  and  curses  life. 
Thy  swains  are  fiiniisiie<i  lui  the  roekn, 
Where  once  thev  iv\  tlieir  canton  flockfl  ; 
Thy  ravislied  virgins  sliriek  in  vain  ; 
Thy  infant^}  perish  on  the  plain. 
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What  boots  it,  then,  in  every  clime, 
Through  the  wide-spreading  waste  of  time, 
Thy  martial  ;:lory,  crounej  with  praise, 
Still  shone  with  undiniiTiishcd  blaze  I 
Thy  toworinj;  spirit  now  is  broke, 
Thy  neck  is  bended  to  the  yoke. 
What  foreii^n  arms  could  never  quell, 
Ky  civil  rage  and  rancour  fell. 

The  rural  pipe  and  merry  lay 
No  more  shall  cheer  the  happy  day : 
No  social  scenes  of  gay  delight 
lleguilc  the  dreary  winter  night : 
No  strains  but  those  of  sorrow  flow, 
And  nought  be  heard  but  sounds  of  wo, 
While  the  pale  phantoms  of  the  slain 
Glide  nightly  o'er  the  silent  plain. 

Oh !  baneful  cause,  oh  !  fatal  mom, 
Accursed  to  ages  yet  unborn  ! 
The  sons  against  their  father  stood, 
The  parent  »hcd  his  children's  blood. 
Yet,  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceased, 
The  victor*s  soul  was  not  appeased  : 
The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
Devouring  flames  and  murdering  steel ! 

The  pious  mother,  doomed  to  death, 

Forsaken  wanders  o't;r  the  heath. 

The  bleak  wind  whistles  round  her  head, 

Her  helpless  orphans  cry  for  bread  ; 

Bereft  of  shelter,  food,  and  friend, 

She  views  the  shades  of  night  descend  : 

And  stretched  beneath  the  inclement  skies, 

Weeps  o'er  her  tender  babes,  and  dies. 

While  the  warm  blood  bedews  ray  veins, 
And  unimpaired  remembrance  reigns, 
Resentintnt  of  my  country's  fjite 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat  ; 
And,  spite  of  her  insulting  foe. 
My  sympathising  verse  shall  flow  : 
*  Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  toni.' 

JOHX  ARMSTRONG. 

Jonv  Armstrong,  tlie  friend  of  Thomson,  of 
Mallet,  Wilkes,  and  other  public  and  literary  cha- 
racters of  that  pcriiid,  is  now  only  known  as  the 
author  of  a  didactic  poeni,  the  Art  of  Preserving 
Healthy  which  is  but  little  reud.  Armstrong  was 
son  of  tlic  minister  of  Castleton,  a  pastoral  parish 
in  Roxburglishire.  He  studied  n^dicine  in  Edin- 
burgh, ami  took  his  degree  of  M.l").  in  1732.  He 
repaired  to  London,  and  became  known  by  the 
publication  of  several  fugitive  pieces  and  medical 
essays.  A  very  objectionable  poem,  the  Economy  of 
Love,  gave  promise  of  poetical  powers,  but  marred 
his  practice  as  a  physician.      In  1744  appeared  his 

*  Art  of  Preserving  Health,'  which  was  fuUowed  by 
two  other  poems,  Benevolence  and  Taste,  and  a 
volume  of  prose  essaj's,  the  latter  indifTurentenougli. 
In  1760  he  was  appointed  jdiysician  to  the  forces 
in  Germany:  and  on  the  peace  in  170M,  he  returned 
to  London,  where  he  practised,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess, till  his  death,  September  7,  1779,  in  the  70tli 
year  of  his  age.  Armstrong  seems  to  liave  been 
an  indolent  ami  splenetic,  but  kind-hearted  man — 
shrewd,  caustic,  and  careful  (lie  left  £3000,  saved 
out  of  a  small  income),  yet  warmly  attached  to  his 
friends.  His  portrait  in  the  *  Castle  of  Indolence*  is 
in  Thomson's  happiest  manner  : — 

With  him  was  sometimes  joined  in  silent  walk 
(Profoundly  silent,  for  they  never  spoke) 
One  shyer  still,  who  quite  detested  talk  ; 

*  )<'t  stung  by  spleen,  at  once  away  he  broke 


To  groves  of  pine  and  broatl  o'ershadowing  oak  ; 
There,  inly  thrilled,  he  wandered  all  alone, 
And  on  himself  his  pensive  fury  wroke. 
Nor  ever  uttered  word,  save  when  first  shone 
The  glittering  atar  of  eve — '  Thank  Heaven,  the  day  ia 
done!' 

Warton  has  praised  the  *  Art  of  Preserving  Health* 
for  its  classical  correctness  and  closeness  of  style, 
and  its  numberless  poetical  images.  In  general, 
Iiowever,  it  is  stifT  and  laboured,  with  occastonul 
passages  of  tumid  extravagance;  and  the  images 
are  not  unfrequcntly  echoes  of  those  of  Thomson  and 
other  poets.  The  subject  required  the  aid  of  orna- 
ment, for  scientitie  rules  are  in  general  bail  themei 
for  poetry,  and  few  men  are  ignorant  of  the  true 
philosophy  of  life,  however  they  may  deviate  from 
it  in  practice.  That  health  is  to  be  i>reserved  by 
temperance,  exercise,  and  clieorful  recreation,  is  a 
truth  familiar  to  all  from  infancy.  Armstrong,  how- 
ever, was  no  ascetic  philosoplier.  His  motto  is, 
*  take  the  good  the  gods  provide  you.'  but  take  it 
in  moderation. 

\Mien  you  smooth 
The  brows  of  care,  indulge  your  festive  vein 
In  cups  by  well-informed  experience  found 
The  least  your  bane,  aiul  only  with  your  fi-icnds. 

The  efllects  of  over-indulgence  in  wine  lie  has  finely 
described : — 

But  most  too  passive,  when  the  blood  runs  low, 
Too  weakly  indolent  to  strive  with  ])ain. 
And  bravely  by  resisting  conquer  fate. 
Try  Circe's  arts  ;  and  in  the  tempting  bowl 
Of  poisoned  nectar  sweet  oblivion  swill. 
Struck  by  the  powerful  charm,  the  gloom  disaulvea 
In  empty  air  ;  Elysium  opens  round, 
A  pleasing  phrenzy  buoys  the  lightened  soul. 
And  sanguine  hopes  dispel  your  fleeting  care; 
And  what  was  ditficult,  and  what  was  dire, 
Yields  to  your  prowess  and  superior  stars : 
The  happiest  you  of  all  that  e'er  wore  mad, 
Or  are,  or  shall  be,  could  this  folly  last. 
But  soon  your  heaven  is  gone  :  a  heavier  gloom 
Shuts  o'er  your  head  ;  and,  as  the  thundering  streaia. 
Swollen  o'er  its  banks  with  sudden  mountain  rain. 
Sinks  from  its  tumult  to  a  silent  brook. 
So,  when  the  frantic  raptures  in  your  breast 
Subside,  you  languish  into  mortal  man  ; 
You  sleep,  and  waking  find  yourself  undone. 
For,  prodigal  of  life,  in  one  rash  night 
You  lavished  more  than  might  support  three  days. 
A  heavy  morning  comes;  your  cares  return 
With  tenfold  rage.     An  anxious  stomach  well 
May  be  endured  ;  so  may  the  throbbing  head ; 
But  such  a  dim  delirium,  such  a  dream. 
Involves  you  ;  such  a  dastardly  despair 
Unmans  your  soul,  as  maddening  Pentheus  felt. 
When,  baited  round  Citha?ron';^  cruel  sides, 
He  saw  two  suns,  and  double  Thebes  ascend. 

In  prescribing  as  a  healthy  situation  for  residence 

a  house  on  an  elevated  part  of  the  sea-coast,  he 

indulges  in  a  vein  of  poetical  luxury  worthy  the  en 

chanted  grounds  of  the  '  C;istle  of  Indolence  :* 

Oh  !  when  the  growling  winds  contend,  and  all 

The  sounding  forest  fluctuates  in  the  storm ; 

To  sink  in  warm  repose,  and  hear  the  din 

Howl  o'er  the  steady  battlements,  delights 

Above  the  luxury  of  vulgar  sleep. 

The  murmuring  rivulet,  and  the  hoarser  stram 

Of  waters  rushing  o'er  the  slippery  rocks. 

Will  nightly  lull  you  to  ambrosial  r^st. 

To  please  the  fancy  is  no  trifling  good. 

Where  health  is  studied  ;  for  whatever  moves 

The  mind  with  calm  delight,  promotes  the  juat 

And  natural  movements  of  the  harmonious  frame. 
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All  who  liave  witnessed  or  felt  the  inspiriting  effects 
of  fine  niiiuntain  scenery  on  invalids,  will  subscribe 
to  tlie  trutii  so  happily  expressed  in  the  concluding 
lines  of  this  passage.  The  blank  verse  of  Armstrong 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  Cowper  in  compact- 
ness and  vigour,  but  his  imagination  was  hard  and 
litend,  and  wanted  the  airy  expansiveness  and 
tenderness  of  pure  inspiration.  It  was  a  high  merit, 
however,  to  succeed  where  nearly  all  have  failed,  in 
blending  with  a  subject  so  strictly  practical  and 
prosaic,  the  art  and  fancy  of  the  poet.  Much  learn- 
ing, skill,  and  knowledge  arc  compressed  into  his 
poem,  in  illustration  of  his  medical  and  ethical  doc- 
trines. The  wliole  is  divided  into  four  books  or 
divisions — the  first  on  air,  the  second  on  diet,  the 
third  on  exercise,  and  the  fourth  on  the  passions.  In 
his  first  book,  Armstrong  has  penned  a  ludicrously 
pompous  invective  on  the  climate  of  Great  Britain, 
*  steeped  in  continual  rains,  or  with  raw  fogs  be- 
dewed/    He  exclaims — 

Our  fathers  talked 
Of  summers,  balmy  airs,  and  skies  serene: 
Good  Heaven!  fur  what  unexpiated  crimes 
This  dismal  change  !     The  brooding  elements 
Do  they,  your  powerful  ministers  of  wrath, 
Prepare  some  fierce  exterminating  plague! 
Or  is  it  fixed  in  the  decrees  above. 
That  lofty  Albion  melt  into  the  maini 
Indulj^ent  nature!  0,  dissolve  this  gloom; 
Bind  in  eternal  adamant  the  winds 
That  drown  or  wither  ;  give  the  genial  west 
To  breathe,  and  in  its  turn  the  sprightly  south. 
And  may  once  more  the  circling  seasons  rule 
The  year,  not  mix  in  every  monstrous  day! 

Now,  the  fact  we  believe  is,  that  in  this  country 
there  are  more  good  days  in  the  year  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  A  fev/  extracts  from  the 
'Art  of  rrescrving  Health*  are  subjoined.  The 
last,  whicli  is  certainly  the  most  energetic  passage 
in  the  whole  poem,  describes  the  *  sweating  sickness' 
which  scourged  England 

Ere  yet  the  fell  Plantagenets  had  spent 
Their  ancient  rage  at  Bosworth's  purple  field. 

In  the  second,  Armstrong  introduces  an  apostrophe 
to  his  native  stream,  which  perhaps  suggested  the 
more  fclicitims  ode  of  Smollett  to  Leven  Water.  It 
is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  poet  entirely 
overlooks  the  store  of  romantic  association  and 
ballad -i)octry  pertaining  to  Liddisdale,  which  a 
mightier  than  he,  in  the  next  age,  brought  so  pro- 
niiuciitly  before  the  notice  of  the  world. 


[  Wrecl'3  and  Mutations  of  Time.'] 

What  does  not  fade?     The  tower  that  long  bad  stood 

The  cru>h  of  thunder  and  the  warring  winds, 

Shook  by  tlic  slow  but  Kure  destroyer  Time, 

Now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruins  o'er  its  base. 

And  iiinty  pyramids  and  walls  of  brass 

Descend.     The  Babyluuian  spires  are  sunk; 

Achaia,  Rome,  and  I'gvpt  moulder  down. 

Time  shakes  the  stable  tyraimy  of  thrones. 

And  tottering  empires  rush  hy  their  own  weight. 

This  huge  rotundity  wc  tread  L'n}ws  old. 

And  all  those  worlds  that  roll  aiound  the  sun  ; 

The  sun  him>elf  shall  die,  and  ancient  uight 

Again  involve  the  desolate  abyss, 

Till  the  great  Father,  tlirou;:h  the  lifeless  gb  cm, 

Kxtend  his  arm  to  li^ht  another  world. 

And  bid  new  planets  roll  by  other  laws. 


{^Recommendation  of  Angling.] 
But  if  the  breathless  chase  o*er  hill  and  dale 
Kxcecd  your  strength,  a  sport  of  less  fatigue, 
Not  less  delightful,  the  prolific  stream 
Affords.     The  crj'stal  rivulet,  that  o'er 
A  stony  channel  rolls  its  rapid  maze, 
Swarms  with  the  silver  fry  :  such  through  the  bounds 
Of  pa-storal  Stafford  runs  the  brawling  Trent ; 
Such  Kden,  sprung  from  Cumbrian  mountains  ;  such 
The  Ksk,  o'erhung  with  woods  ;  and  such  the  stream 
On  whose  Arcadian  banks  1  first  drew  air; 
Liddel,  till  now,  except  in  Doric  lays. 
Tuned  to  her  murnmrs  by  her  love-sick  swains, 
Unknown  in  song,  though  not  a  purer  stream 
Through  meads  n  ore  fiowery,  or  more  romantic  groves, 
Rtdls  towards  the  western  main.     Hail,  sacced  flood! 
May  still  thy  hospitable  swains  be  blest 
In  rural  innocence,  thy  mountains  still 
Teem  with  the  fleecy  race,  thy  tuneful  woods 
For  ever  flourish,  and  thy  vales  look  gay 
With  painted  meadows  and  the  f^olden  grain  ; 
Oft  with  thy  blooming  sons,  when  life  was  new. 
Sportive  and  petulant,  and  charmed  with  toys, 
In  thy  transparent  eddies  have  I  laved  ; 
(►ft  traced  with  patient  steps  thy  fairy  banks, 
With  the  well-imitated  fly  to  hook 
The  eager  trout,  and  with  the  slender  line 
And  yielding  rod  solicit  to  the  shore 
The  struggling  panting  prey,  while  vernal  clouds 
And  tepid  gales  obscured  the  ruflled  pool. 
And  from  the  deeps  called  forth  the  wanton  swarms. 

Formed  on  the  Samiaii  school,  or  those  of  Ind, 
There  are  who  think  these  pastimes  scarce  humane; 
Yet  in  my  mind  (and  not  relentless  I) 
His  life  is  pure  that  wears  no  fouler  stains. 

[Pestilence  of  the  Fifteenth  Centtiri/.} 

Ere  yet  the  fell  Plantagenets  had  spent 
Their  ancient  rage  at  Bosworth's  purple  field; 
While,  for  which  tyrant  England  should  receive. 
Her  legions  in  incestuous  murders  mixed, 
And  daily  horrors  ;  till  the  fates  were  drunk 
Witli  kindred  blood  hy  kindred  hands  profuscd: 
Another  plague  of  more  gigantic  arm 
Arose,  a  monster  never  known  before, 
Reared  from  Cocytus  its  portentous  head  ; 
This  rapid  fury  not,  like  other  i)ests. 
Pursued  a  gradual  course,  but  in  a  day 
Hushed  as  a  storm  o'er  half  the  astonished  isle. 
And  strewed  with  sudden  carciuses  the  land. 

First  through  the  shoulders,  or  whatever  part 
Was  seized  the  first,  a  fervid  vapt>ur  sprung  ; 
With  rash  combustion  thence,  the  quivering  spark 
Shot  to  the  heart,  and  kindled  all  within  ; 
And  soon  the  surfiice  caught  the  spreading  fires. 
Through  all  the  yielding  pores  the  melted  blood 
Gushed  out  in  smoky  sweats;  but  nought  assuaged 
The  torrid  heat  within,  nor  aught  relieve<I 
The  Htonuich's  anguish.      Witli  incessant  toil. 
Desperate  ofea.se,  impatient  of  their  pain. 
They  tossed  from  side  to  side.     In  vain  the  stream 
Ran  full  and  clear,  they  bunit,  and  tidrsted  nuW. 
The  restless  arteries  with  rapi"l  blin.<l 
Beat  strong  and  frequent.     Thick  and  pnntingly 
The  breath   was   fetched,  and  with  huge    labourings 

heaved. 
At  la-st  a  heavy  pain  oppressed  the  hciul, 
A  wild  deliiium  came:  their  weeping  friends 
Were  strangers  now,  and  this  no  home  of  theirs. 
Harassed  with  t-il  on  toil,  the  sinking  powers 
Lav  pn^Jstrate  and  oVrthrown  ;  a  ponderous  sleep 
Wrapt  all  the  mmiscs  up  :  lln-y  slept  and  died. 

In  Home  a  gentle  horror  crept  at  fimt 
O'er  all  the  liiubs  ;  (he  bluices  of  the  akin 
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Withheld  their  moisture,  till  by  ftrt  provoked 

The  sweats  o'erflowed,  but  in  a  clmniny  tide ; 

Now  free  and  copious,  now  restrained  and  slow ; 

Of  tinctures  various,  as  the  temperature 

Had  mixed  the  blood,  and  rank  with  fetid  streams: 

As  if  the  pent-up  humours  by  delay 

Were  grown  more  fell,  more  putrid,  and  nialipn. 

Here  lay  their  hopes  (though  little  hope  remained), 

With  full  effusion  of  perpetual  sweats 

To  drive  the  venom  out.     And  here  the  fates 

Were  kind,  that  long  they  lingered  not  in  pain. 

For,  who  survived  the  sun's  diurnal  race, 

Rose  from  the  dreary  gates  of  hell  redeemed  ; 

Some  the  sixth  hour  oppressed,  and  some  the  third. 

Of  many  thousands,  few  untainted  'scaped ; 

Of  those  infected,  fewer  'scaped  alive  ; 

Of  those  who  lived,  some  felt  a  second  blow  ; 

And  whom  the  second  spared,  a  third  destroyed. 

Frantic  with  fear,  they  sought  by  flight  to  shun 

The  fierce  contagion.     O'er  the  mournful  land 

The  infected  city  poured  her  hurrying  swarms : 

Rou.sed  by  the  tlamcs  that  fired  her  seats  around, 

The  infected  country  rushed  into  the  town. 

Some  sad  at  home,  and  in  the  desert  some 

Abjured  the  fatal  commerce  of  mankind. 

In  vain  ;  where'er  they  fled,  the  fates  pursued. 

Others,  with  hopes  more  specious,  crossed  the  main, 

To  seek  protection  in  far  distant  skies  ; 

But  none  they  found.     It  seemed  the  general  air, 

From  pole  to  pole,  from  Atlas  to  the  ea.st, 

Was  then  at  enmity  with  English  blood  ; 

For  but  the  race  of  England  all  were  safe 

In  foreign  climes  ;  nor  did  this  fury  taste 

The  foreign  blood  which  England  then  contained. 

Where  should  they  fly?     The  circumambient  heaven 

Involved  them  still,  and  every  breeze  was  bane: 

Where  find  relief  '.     The  salutary  art 

Was  mute,  and,  startled  at  the  new  disease, 

In  fearful  whispers  hopeless  omens  gave. 

To   heaven,    with    suppliant    rites    they   sent    their 

pravers  ; 
Heaven 'heard  them  not.     Of  every  hope  deprived, 
Fatigued  with  vain  resources,  and  subdued 
With  woes  resistless,  and  enfeebling  fear. 
Passive  they  sunk  beneath  the  weighty  blow. 
Nothing  but  lamentable  sounds  were  heard. 
Nor  aught  was  seen  but  ghastly  views  of  death. 
Infectious  h<irror  ran  from  face  to  face. 
And  pale  despair.     'Twas  all  tlie  business  then 
To  tend  the  sick,  and  in  their  turns  to  die. 
In  heaps  they  fell ;  and  oft  the  bed,  they  say, 
The  sickening,  dying,  and  the  dead  contained. 


WILLIAM  JDLIl-S  MICKLE. 

An  admirable  translation  of  '  The  Lusiad'  of 
Camoens,  the  most  distinguished  poet  of  Portugal, 
■was  executed  by  Wii.li.im  .Iri.iis  Micklk,  himself 
a  poet  of  taste  and  fancy,  but  of  no  great  origin.ility 
or  energy.  Mickle  was  son  of  the  minister  of  Lang- 
holm, in'Dumfrii  -shire,  wliero  he  was  born  in  1734. 
He  was  engaged  in  trade  in  Edinburgh  .is  conductor, 
and  afterwards  partner,  of  a  brewery  ;  hut  he  failed 
in  business,  and  in  1764  went  to  London,  desirous 
of  literary  distinction.  I^rd  Lyttelton  noticed  and 
encouraged  his  poetical  etl'orts,  and  Mickle  was 
buoyed  up  with  dreams  of  patronage  and  celebrity. 
Two  years  of  increasing  destitution  dispelled  this 
vision,  and  the  poet  was  glad  to  accept  the  .situation 
of  corrector  of  the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford.  Here 
he  published  Pollio,  an  elegy,  and  The  Conchine,  a 
moral  poem  in  the  manner  of  Sjienser,  which  he 
afterwards  reprinted  with  the  title  of  ^j/r  Marli/n. 
Mickle  adopted  the  obsolete  phraseology  of  Spenser, 
which  was  too  anti<iuated  even  for  the  age  of  the 


•  Faery  Queen,'  and  which  Thomson  liad  almost 
wholly  discarded  in  his  "Castle  of  Imlolence.'  The 
first  stanza  of  this  poem  has  been  quoted  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (divested  of  its  antique  spelling)  in 
illustration  of  a  remark  nnide  l)y  him,  that  Mickle, 
■with  a  vein  of  great  facility,  united  a  power  of 
verbal  melody,  wiiieh  might  have  been  envied  by 
bards  of  much  greater  renown  :' — 

Awake,  vc  west  winds,  through  the  lonely  dale, 
And  Eancy  to  thy  faery  bower  betake ; 
Even  now,  with  balmly  sweetness,  breathes  the  gale, 
I)iinpling  with  downy  wing  the  stilly  lake; 
Through  the  pale  willows  faltering  whispers  wake, 
And  Evening  comes  with  locks  bedropped  with  dew  ; 
On  Desmond's  mouldering  turrets  slowly  shake 
The  withered  rye-gra-ss  and  the  harebell  blue. 
And  ever  and  anon  sweet  Mulla's  plaints  renew. 
Sir  W.alter  adds,  that  Mickle,  '  being  n  printer  by 
profession,  frequently  put  his  lines  into  tyjKS  with- 
out taking  the  trouble  previously  to  put  them  into 
writing.'     This  is  mentioned  by  none  of  the  poet's 
biograidiers,   and  is   improbable.      The  office   of  a 
corrector  of  the  press  is  quite  separate  frcmi   the 
mechanical   operations    of    the    printer.       Mickle's 
poem  was  highly  successful  (not  the  less,  perhaps, 
because  it  was  printed  anonymously,  and  was  as- 
cribed to  diflJercTit  authors),  and  it  went  through 
three  editions.    In  1771  he  imblished  the  first  canto 
of  his  great  translation,   which  was  completed  in 
177.');  and  being  supported  by  a  long  list  of  sub- 
scribers, was  highly  advantageous  both  to  his  fame 
and  fortune.     In   i779  he  went  out  to  Portugal  as 
secretary  to  Commodore  Johnston,  and  was  received 
with  nmch  distinction  in  Listxm  by  the  countrymen 
of  Camoens.      On    the    return    of    the   expedition, 
Mickle  was  appointed  joint  agent   for  the   distri- 
bution of  the  prizes.     His  own  share  was  consiiler- 
able ;  and  having  received  some  money  by  his  mar- 
riage with  a  lady  whom  he  had  known  in  his  obscure 
sojourn  at  Oxford,  the  latter  days  of  the  poet  were 
spent  in  ease  and  leisure,     lie  died  at  Forest  Hill, 
near  O.xford,  in  1788. 

The  most  popular  of  MicWe's  origin.al  poems  is 
his  ballad  of  Cumnur  Hall,  which  has  attained  addi- 
tional celebrity  by  its  having  suggested  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  the  groundwork  of  his  romance  of  Kenilnorlh.* 
The  plot  is  interesting,  and  the  versification  easy 
and  nmsical.  Mickle  ;issisted  in  Evans's  Collection 
of  Old  Ballads  (in  which  '  Cunmor  Ilall'  and  other 
pieces  of  his  first  appe:ired);  and  tliough  in  this 
style  of  composition  he  did  not  copy  the  direct  sim- 
plicity and  unsophisticated  ardcmr  of  the  real  old 
ballads,  he  had  much  of  their  tenderness  and  pathos. 
A  still  stronger  jiroof  of  this  is  afl'orded  by  a  Scottish 
song,  the  author  of  which  was  long  unknown,  but 
which  seems  clearly  to  have  been  written  by  Mickle. 
An  imperfect,  altered,  and  corrected  copy  was  found 
among  his  manuscripts  after  his  death ;  and  his 
widow  being  apiilicd  to,  confirmed  the  external 
evidence  in  his  favour,  by  an  express  declaration 
that  her  husband  had  said  the  song  was  his  own, 
and  that  he  h.ad  exjdained  to  her  the  Scottish  words. 
It  is  the  fairest  flower  in  his  poetical  chaplet.  The 
delineation  of  humble  matrimonial  haiq)iness  and 
affection  which  the  song  presents,  is  almost  un- 
equalled— 

Sae  true  his  words,  sae  smooth  his  speech. 

His  breath  like  caller  air  ! 
His  very  foot  has  music  ui\ 
As  he  comes  up  the  stair. 

*  Sir  Walter  intended  to  have  named  his  rnmance  CumnflT 
ITall,  but  was  pcrsunded  by  Mr  Constable,  his  publisher,  to 
adopt  the  title  of  Kenilworth. 
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And  will  I  see  his  fnce  again  ? 

Aud  will  I  hear  him  speak? 
I'm  downright  dizzy  with  the  thought, 

In  troth  I'm  like  to  greet. 

Then  tliere  are  the  two  lines — a  happy  Epicnroiin 
fancy,  but  elevated  by  the  situation  and  the  faithful 
luve  of  the  speaker — which  Burns  says  'are  worthy 
of  the  first  poet' — 

The  present  moment  Is  our  ain, 
The  neist  we  never  saw. 

These  brief  felicities  of  natural  expression  and  feel- 
ing, 80  infinitely  superior  to  the  stock  images  of 
poetry,  show  that  Mickle  could  have  excelled  in 
the  Scottish  dialect,  and  in  portraying  Scottish  life, 
had  he  truly  known  his  own  streiiKth,  and  trusted 
to  the  impulses  of  his  heart  instead  of  his  ambition. 

Cumnor  Hall. 

The  dews  of  summer  night  did  fall. 
The  moon  (sweet  regent  of  the  sky) 

Silvered  the  walls  of  Cunmor  Hall, 
And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby. 

Now  nought  was  heard  beneath  the  skies 
(The  sounds  of  busy  life  were  still}, 

Save  an  unhappy  lady's  sighs, 

That  issued  from  that  lonely  pile, 

*  Leicester,'  she  cried,  *  is  this  thy  love 
That  thou  so  oft  hast  sworn  to  me, 

To  leave  me  in  this  lonely  grove. 
Immured  in  shameful  privity  ? 

No  more  thou  com'st,  with  lover's  speed, 

Thy  once  beloved  bride  to  see ; 
But  be  she  alive,  or  be  she  dead, 

1  fear,  stern  Karl's,  the  same  to  thee. 

Not  so  the  usage  I  received 

When  happy  in  my  father's  hall ; 

No  faithless  husband  then  me  grieved, 
No  chilling  fears  did  me  appal. 

I  rose  up  with  the  cheerful  mom, 

No  lark  so  blithe,  no  flower  more  gay  ; 

And,  like  the  bird  that  haunts  the  thorn, 
So  merrily  sung  the  live-long  day. 

If  that  my  beauty  is  but  small, 

Among  court  ladies  all  despised, 
Why  didst  thou  rend  it  from  that  hall. 

Where,  scornful  Earl,  it  well  wjis  prized  \ 

And  when  you  first  to  me  made  suit. 
How  fair  I  was,  you  oft  would  say  ! 

And,  pnnid  of  conquest,  plucked  the  fruit, 
Then  left  the  blossom  to  decay. 

Yes  I  now  neglected  and  despised, 

The  rose  is  pale,  the  lily's  dead  ; 
But  he  that  once  their  charms  so  prized, 

la  sure  the  cause  those  charms  arc  fled. 

For  know,  when  sickening  grief  doth  prey. 
And  tender  love's  repaid  with  scorn, 

The  sweetest  beauty  will  decay  : 

What  Howeret  can  endure  the  storm  1 

At  court,  I'm  told,  is  beauty's  throne, 

Where  every  lady's  passing  rare, 
That  ea.steni  Howers,  that  shani«  the  Bun, 

Are  not  so  glowing,  not  so  fair. 

Then.  Earl,  why  didst  thou  leave  the  beds 

Wlierc  roses  and  where  lilies  vie. 
To  seek  a  primrose,  whose  pah;  slmden 

Must  sickeu  whuu  those  gauds  are  byl 


*Mong  rural  beauties  1  was  one  ; 

Among  the  fields  wild  flowers  arc  fair; 
Some  country  swniii  might  me  have  wun, 

And  thought  my  passing  beauty  rare. 

But,  Leicester  (or  I  nuich  am  wrong), 

It  Is  not  beauty  lun's  thv  vows; 
Bather  ambition's  gihliMl  crown 

JVIakes  thee  forget  tliy  humble  spouse. 

Then,  Leicester,  why,  again  T  plead 
(Tlie  injured  surely  may  re}uiie), 

M'hy  didst  thou  wed  a  country  maid, 

\\'lien  some  fair  princess  might  be  tlilne' 

Why  didst  thou  praise  my  humble  charnia, 
And,  oh  !  tlien  leave  them  to  decay  \ 

Why  didst  thou  win  me  to  thy  arms, 

Then  leave  me  to  mourn  tlie  live-long  dwy ! 

The  village  maidens  of  the  plain 

Salute  m,e  lowly  as  they  go  : 
Envious  they  mark  my  silken  train, 

Nor  think  a  countess  can  have  wo. 

The  simple  nymphs!  they  little  know 
How  far  more  happy's  their  estate; 

To  smile  for  joy,  than  sigh  for  wo  ; 
To  be  content,  than  to  be  great. 

How  far  less  blessed  am  I  than  them, 
Daily  to  pine  and  waste  with  care  ! 

Like  the  poor  plant,  tliat,  from  its  stem 
Divided,  feels  the  chilling  air. 

Nor,  cruel  Earl  1  can  I  enjoy 
The  humble  cluinns  of  solitude; 

Yo\ir  minions  proud  my  peace  destroy, 
By  sullen  frowns,  or  pratlngs  rude. 

Last  night,  as  sad  I  chanced  to  stray, 
The  village  death-bell  smote  my  ear; 

They  winked  aside,  and  seemed  to  say, 
**  Countess,  prepare — thy  end  is  near." 

And  now,  while  happy  peasants  sleep, 

Here  I  sit  lonely  and  forlorn  ; 
No  one  to  sootlu?  me  as  I  weep. 

Save  Philomel  on  yonder  thorn. 

My  s])irits  (lag,  my  hopes  decay; 

Still  that  dread  death-bell  smites  my  ear; 
And  nuiny  a  body  seems  to  say, 

"  CuuntesH,  prepare — thy  end  is  near."* 

Thus  sore  and  sad  that  lady  grieved 
In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear; 

And  many  a  heartfelt  sigh  she  heaved, 
And  lot  fall  nuuiy  a  bitter  tear. 

Ami  ere  the  dawn  of  day  appeared. 
In  Cunmor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear, 

Full  nuuiy  a  piercing  scream  was  heard. 
And  many  a  cry  of  mortal  fear. 

The  death-hell  thrice  was  heard  to  ring. 
An  aerial  vi)ice  was  ht-ard  to  rail. 

And  thrice  the  raven  flapped  his  wing 
Around  the  towers  of  Cunmor  Hall, 

The  mastitl"  howled  at  village  door, 
The  oaks  wore  sliattired  on  the  gi"een; 

Wo  was  the  hour,  Inr  never  nu^re 
That  hapless  Countess  e'er  was  seen. 

And  in  that  manor,  now  no  niorc 
Is  cheerful  feast  or  sprightly  ball ; 

For  ever  since  that  dreary  hour 

Have  spirits  haunted  Cumnor  HaU. 

Tlie  village  nuii<ls  with  fearful  glance. 
Avoid  the  ancient  moss-gMwn  wall; 

Nor  ever  lea-l  the  merry  dam'c 
Among  the  groves  of  Cuninur  ilalL 
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Full  many  a  traveller  lias  8ii;hed, 
And  pensive  wept  the  Countess'  fall, 

As  wnnileriiig  onwards  they've  espied 
Tlie  liauntcd  towers  of  Cuninor  Hall. 

The  Mariner's  Wife. 
But  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  true! 

And  arc  ye  sure  he's  weel ! 
Is  this  a  time  to  think  o'  wark  ! 
Ye  jauils,  fling  bye  your  wheel. 

For  there's  nac  luck  about  the  house, 

There's  nae  luck  at  a'. 
There's  nae  luck  .ibout  the  house, 
When  our  ^'udeman's  awa. 

Is  this  a  time  to  think  o'  wark. 

When  Colin's  at  the  door! 
Rax  down  my  cloak — I'll  to  the  key. 

And  sec  him  come  asliorc. 

Rise  up  and  make  a  clean  fireside, 

I'ut  on  the  niicklc  pat ; 
Gie  little  Kate  her  cotton  goun. 

And  .lock  his  Sunday's  coat. 

And  niak  their  shoon  as  black  as  slaes. 
Their  stockins  wliitc  as  snaw  ; 

It's  a'  to  pleasure  our  pudenian — 
lie  likes  to  see  them  braw. 

There  are  twa  hens  into  tlie  crib, 
Ilae  fed  this  month  and  mair, 

Mak  haste  and  thraw  their  necks  about, 
Tliat  Colin  weel  may  fare. 

My  Turkey  slippers  I'll  put  on, 

My  stockins  pearl  blue — 
It's  a'  to  pleasure  our  pudenum, 

For  he's  baith  leal  and  true. 

Sae  sweet  his  voice,  sae  smooth  hia  tongue ; 

His  breath's  like  caller  air  ; 
His  very  fit  has  music  in't. 

As  he  comes  up  the  stair. 
And  will  I  see  his  face  again  ? 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak ! 
I'm  downright  dizzy  wi'  the  thought: 

In  troth  I'm  like'  to  greet. 

[The  Spirit  of  the  Cape.'] 
[From  the  '  Lusiad.'] 
Now  prosperous  gales  the  bending  canvass  swelled  ; 
From  these  rude  shores  our  fearless  course  we  held : 
Beneath  the  glistening  wave  the  god  of  day 
Had  now  five  times  withdraivn  the  partin"  rav 
When  o'er  the  prow  a  sudden  darkness  spread',' 
And  slowly  floating  o'er  the  mast's  tall  head 
A  black  cloud  hovered  ;  nor  appeared  from  far 
■I'he  nmon's  pale  glimpse,  nor  faintly  twinkling  star- 
So  deep  a  gloom  the  lowering  vapour  cast,  ' 

Transfixed  with  awe  the  bravest  stood  aghast. 
Meanwhile  a  hollow  bursting  roar  resounds. 
As  when  hoarse  surges  lash  their  rocky  mounds ; 
Nor  had  the  blackening  wave,  nor  frovvning  heaven, 
The  wonted  signs  of  gathering  tempest  given. 
Amazed  we  stood — 0  thou,  our  fortune's  guide 
Avert  this  omen,  mighty  God,  I  cried;  ' 

Or  through  forbidden  climes  adventurous  strayed, 
Have  we  the  secrets  of  the  deep  surveyed, 
W'hich  these  wide  solitudes  of  seas  and  sky 
Were  doomed  to  hide  from  man's  unhallowed  eye? 
Whate'er  this  prodigy,  it  threatens  more 
Than  midnight  tempest  and  the  mingled  roar, 
M'hen  sea  and  sky  combine  to  rock  the  marble  shore. 

I  spoke,  when  rising  through  the  darkened  air, 
Appalled  we  saw  a  hideous  phantom  glare  ; 
High  and  enormous  o'er  the  flood  he  towered. 
And  thwart  our  way  with  sullen  aspect  lowered. 


Unearthly  paleness  o'er  his  checks  was  spread, 

Frect  uprose  his  hairs  of  withered  nil  ; 

Writliing  to  speak,  his  sable  lips  disclose, 

Sharp  an<l  disjoined,  hia  gnashing  teeth's  blue  rows. 

His  haggard  l)ear(l  flowed  quivering  on  the  wind. 

Revenge  and  horror  in  his  mien  combined  ; 

His  clouded  front,  by  withering  lightning  scared. 

The  inward  anguish  of  his  soul  declared. 

His  red  eyes  glowing  from  their  dusky  caves 

Shot  livid  fires:  far  echoing  o'er  the  waves 

His  voice  resounded,  as  the  caverned  shore 

With  hollow  groan  repeats  the  tempest's  roar. 

Cold  gliding  horrors  thrilled  each  hero's  breast; 

Our  bristling  hair  and  tottering  knees  confessed 

Wild  dread  ;  the  while  with  visage  ghastly  wan, 

His  black  lips  trembling,  thus  the  Fiend  began  : 

'  O  you,  the  boldest  of  the  nations,  fired 
liy  daring  pride,  by  lust  of  fame  inspired, 
V\'ln),  sconiful  of  the  bowers  of  sweet  repose. 
Through  these  my  waves  advance  your  fearless  prows, 
Regardless  of  the  lengthening  watery  wav. 


.\nd  all  the  storms  that 


own  my  sovereign  swav. 


Who  'mid  surrounding  rocks  and  shelves  exploVe 

^yhere  never  hero  braied  my  rage  before ; 

Ye  sons  of  Lusus,  who,  with  eyes  profane. 

Have  viewed  the  secrets  of  my  awful  reign. 

Have  passed  the  bounds  which  jealous  Nature  drew. 

To  veil  her  secret  shrine  from  mortal  view. 

Hear  from  my  lips  what  direful  woes  attend, 

Andbursting  soon  thall  o'er  your  race  descend. 

With  every  bounding  keel  that  dares  my  rage, 
Eternal  war  my  rocks  and  storms  shall  wage ;  ° 
The  next  proud  fleet  that  through  my  de.Tr  domain. 
With  daring  search  shall  hoist  the  streaming  vaue. 
That  gallant  navy  by  my  whirlwinds  tost, 
And  raging  seas,  shall  perish  on  my  coast. 
Then  He  who  first  my  secret  reign  descried, 
A  naked  corse  wide  floating  o'er  the  tide 
Shall  drive.     Unless  my  heart's  full  raptures  fail 
0  Lusus  !  oft  shalt  thou  thy  children  wail ;  ' 

Each  year  thy  shipwrecked  sons  shalt  thou  deplore. 
Each  year  thy  sheeted  masts  shall  strew  my  shore.'  *  * 

He  spoke,  and  deep  a  lengthened  sigh  he  drew, 
A  doleful  sound,  and  vanished  from  the  view; 
The  frightened  billows  g.ave  a  rolling  swell. 
And  distant  far  prolonged  the  dismal  yell ; 
Faint  and  more  faint  the  howling  echoes  die, 
And  the  black  cloud  dispersing  leaves  the  sky. 

DR  JOHN  LANGHORNE. 

Dr  John  Lanchorne,  an  ami.ahle  and  excellent 
clergyman,  has  long  lost  the  populuritv  which  he 
possessed  in  liis  own  day  as  a  poet ;  but  his  name 
nevertheless  claims  a  jilace  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish  literature.      He  was  born  at   Kirkbv  Steven 
in   Westmoreland,   in   1735,   and   held   tlie   curacy 
and  lectureship  of  St  John's,  Clcrkenwell,  in  Lon- 
d(in.     He  afterwards  obtained  a  prebend's  stall  in 
Wells    cathedral,    and   was    much    admired   as    a 
preacher.      He    died   in    1779.      Langhorne  wrote 
various  prose  works,  the  most  successful  of  which 
was  his  Lellers  of  Thcmiosius  and  Consiantia ;  and, 
in  conjunction   with   bis   brother,   he  published   a 
translation  of  Plutarch's   Lives,    which   still  main- 
tains its  ground  as  the  best  English  version  of  the 
ancient  author.      His  poetical  works  were  chiefly 
slight  efl"usions,  dictated  by  the  passion  or  impulse 
of  the  moment;  but  he  made  an  abortive  attempt 
to  repel  the  coarse  satire  of  Churchill,  and  to  walk 
ii:  the  magic  circde  of  the  drama.     His  ballad,  Owen 
0/   Camm,  founded  on  the  old  Scottisn  tale  of  Gil 
Morriee,  is  smoothly  versified,  but  in  poetical  merit 
IS  mfenor  to  the  original.     The  onlv  poem  of  Lans- 
horne  s  which  has  a  east  of  originality  is  his  ComUry 
Justice.    Here  lie  seems  to  have  anticipated  Crabbe 
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in  painting  tlie  rural  life  of  England  in  true  colours. 
His  picture  of  the  gipsies,  and  his  skett-lies  of  vi-nnl 
clerks  and  rapacious  overseers,  are  genuine  like- 
nesses. He  has  not  the  raciness  or  the  distinctness 
of  Crabhe,  but  is  equally  faitliful.  and  as  sincerely 
\  friend  to  liumanity.  He  pleads  warndy  for  the 
poor  vagrant  tribe  :— 

Still  mark  if  vice  or  nature  prompts  the  deed  ; 
Still  mark  the  strong  temptation  and  the  need  : 
On  pressing  want,  on  famine's  powerful  call, 
At  least  more  lenient  let  thy  justice  f;iU. 
For  him  who,  lost  to  every  hope  of  life, 
Has  long  with  Fortune  held  unequal  strife, 
Known  to  no  human  love,  no  human  care, 
The  friendless  homeless  object  of  despair  ; 
For  the  poor  vagrant  feel,  while  he  comjdains, 
Nor  from  sad  freedom  send  to  sadder  chains. 
Alike  if  folly  or  misfortune  brought 
Th<»se  last  of  woes  his  evil  days  have  wrought ; 
Believe  with  social  mercy  and  with  me, 
Folly  's  misfortune  in  the  first  degree. 
Perhaps  on  some  inhospitable  shore 
The  houseless  WTetch  a  widowed  parent  bore ; 
Who  then,  no  more  by  golden  prospects  led, 
Of  the  poor  Indian  begged  a  leafy  bed. 
Cold  on  Canadian  hills  or  Minden's  plain, 
Perlmps  that  parent  mourned  her  soldier  slain  ; 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in  dew. 
The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew. 
Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years, 
The  child  of  misery,  baptised  in  tears. 

Tills  allusion  to  the  dead  soldier  and  his  widow  on 
the  field  of  battle  was  made  the  subject  of  a  print 
by  Bunlniry,  under  which  wore  engraved  the  pa- 
thetic lines  of  Langhorne.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
mentioned,  tluit  the  only  time  he  saw  Burns,  the 
Scottish  poet,  this  picture  was  in  the  room.  Burns 
Blied  tears  over  it;  and  Scott,  then  a  lad  of  fifteen. 
was  the  only  person  present  who  could  tell  him 
where  the  lines  were  to  be  found.  The  passage  is 
beautiful  in  itself,  but  this  incident  will  embalm  and 
preserve  it  for  ever. 

[^Appeal  to  Count)'}/  Justices  in  Beltalf  of  tlie  Rural 
Poor.'\ 

Let  age  no  longer  toil  with  feeble  strife, 
M'orn  by  long  service  in  the  war  of  life  ; 
Nor  leave  the  head,  that  time  hath  whitened,  bare 
To  the  rude  insults  of  the  searching  air  ; 
Nor  bid  the  knee,  by  labour  hardened,  bend, 
0  thou,  the  poor  man's  hope,  the  poor  man's  friend  ! 

It',  when  from  heaven  severer  seasons  full. 
Fled  from  the  frozen  roof  and  mouldering  wall, 
Kach  face  the  j)icture  of  a  winter  day, 
More  strong  than  Teniers'  pencil  could  portray; 
If  then  to  thee  resort  the  shivering  train, 
Of  cruel  days,  and  cruel  nuvn  complain. 
Say  to  thy  lu-art  (remembering  him  who  said), 
'These  people  come  from  far,  and  have  no  bread.' 

Nor  leave  thy  venal  clerk  empowered  to  hear; 
The  voice  of  want  is  sacred  to  thy  ear. 
He  where  no  fees  his  sordid  pen  invite, 
Sports  with  their  tears,  too  indolent  to  write; 
Like  the  fed  monkey  in  the  fable,  vain 
To  hear  more  helpless  animals  complain. 

But  chief  thy  notice  shall  one  monster  claim  ; 
A  monster  furnished  with  a  human  frame — 
The  parish-officer! — though  verse  disdain 
Terms  that  deform  the  splendour  of  the  strain, 
It  stnups  to  bid  thee  bend  the  brow  severe 
On  the  sly,  pilfering,  cruel  overseer; 
The  shuflling  farmer,  faithful  to  no  trust, 
UutUlesd  atf  rockd,  insatiate  as  the  dust ! 


When  the  poor  hind,  with  length  of  years  decayed, 
Leans  feebly  on  liis  once-subduing  spade, 
Korgot  the  service  of  his  abler  days, 
His  profitable  toil,  and  honest  praise. 
Shall  this  low  wretch  abridge  his  scanty  bread. 
This  slave,  whose  board  his  former  labours  s])n'ad  1 

When  harvest's  burning  suiis  and  sickening  air 
From  labour's  unbraced  hand  the  grasped  hook  tear, 
Where  shall  the  helpless  family  be  fed. 
That  vainly  languish  for  a  fatli'er's  bread? 
See  the  pale  mother,  sunk  with  grief  and  care. 
To  the  proud  farmer  fearfully  re]iair; 
Soon  to  be  sent  with  insolence  awav. 
Referred  to  vestries,  and  a  distant  day  ! 
Referred — to  perish  !     Is  my  verse  severe  ? 
Unfriendly  to  the  human  character? 
Ah!  to  this  sigh  of  sad  experience  trust: 
The  truth  is  rigid,  but  the  tale  is  just. 

If  in  thy  courts  this  caitiff  wretch  appear. 
Think  not  that  patience  were  a  virtue  here. 
His  low-born  pride  with  honest  rage  control  ; 
Smite  his  hard  heart,  and  shake  his  reptilu  soul. 

But,  hapless  !  oft  through  fear  of  future  wo, 
And  certain  vengeance  of  the  insulting  foe  ; 
Oft,  ere  to  thee  the  poor  prefer  their  prayer, 
The  last  extremes  of  penury  they  bear. 

Wouldst  thou  then  raise  thy  patriot  office  higher' 
To  something  more  than  magistrate  aspire  ! 
And,  left  each  poorer,  pettier  chase  behind, 
Step  nobly  forth,  the  friend  of  human  kind  ! 
The  game  I  start  courageously  pursue! 
Adieu  to  fear!   to  insolence  adieu  ! 
And  first  we'll  range  this  mountain's  stormy  side, 
Where  the  rude  winds  the  shepherd's  roof  deride, 
As  meet  no  more  the  wintry  blast  to  bear. 
And  all  the  wild  hostilities  of  air. 
That  roof  have  I  remembered  many  a  year, 
It  once  gave  refuge  to  a  liunted  deer — 
Here,  in  those  days,  we  found  an  aged  pair; 
But  time  untenants — ha!  what  seest  thou  there  I 
'  Horror! — by  Heaven,  extended  on  a  bed 
Of  naked  fern,  two  human  creatures  dead  ! 
Kmhracing  as  aliv©  ! — ah,  no  ! — no  life  ! 
Cold,  breathless!* 

'Tis  the  shepherd  and  his  wile. 
I  knew  the  scene,  and  brought  thee  to  behold 
What  speaks  more  strongly  than  the  story  told — 
They  died  through  want — ■ 

*  Vty  every  power  I  swear. 
If  the  WTetch  treads  the  earth,  or  breathes  the  air. 
Through  whose  default  of  duty,  or  design, 
These  victims  fell,  he  dies.' 

They  fell  by  tliinc. 

*  Infernal !     Mine  ! — by ' 

Swear  on  no  j.retence  ; 
A  swearing  justice  wants  both  grace  and  sense. 

[An  Advice  to  tlie  Man-ied."] 

Should  erring  nature  casual  faults  discloss, 
Wound  not  the  breast  that  harbours  your  repose; 
For  every  grief  that  breiust  from  you  shall  prove, 
Is  one  link  broken  in  the  chain  of  love. 
Soon,  with  tlicir  objects,  other  woes  are  past, 
Rut  pains  from  those  wo  love  are  pains  that  last. 
Thougli  faults  or  follies  from  reproach  may  fly, 
Yet  in  its  bhade  the  tender  passions  die. 

Love,  like  the  flower  that  courts  the  sun's  kina  r»j. 
Will  flourish  only  in  the  smiles  of  day  ; 
Distrust's  cold  air  the  generous  |>lant  annovN, 
And  one  chill  blight  of  dire  contempt  destruVi 
Oh  shun,  my  friend,  avoid  (not  dKUgeruus  count. 
Where  pence  expins.  and  fan  artcclion'i*  lost ; 
\\y  wit,  by  grief,  by  anger  urgtd,  forbcnr 
The  upecch  cuoteniptuuus  and  the  ocornful  n>. 
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The  Dead. 

Of  tlicm,  who  wra]>t  in  earth  ftre  coM, 
No  more  the  sinilin;;  ihiy  A\\\\\  view, 

Should  many  a  teiuler  tale  be  tuhl. 
For  many  a  tender  thoij;;lit  is  due. 

Why  else  the  o'ergrown  paths  of  time, 
Would  thus  the  lettfrcd  sage  exjdore, 

With  jiain  these  crumbling  ruins  olinib, 
And  on  the  doubtful  sculpture  pore  \ 

Why  Recks  he  with  unwearied  toil, 

Through  Death's  dim  walks  to  urge  his  way, 

Reclaim  his  Ion*;  asserted  .-pnil, 
And  lead  Oblivion  into  day  I 

'Tis  nature  prompts  by  toil  or  fear. 

Unmoved  to  nmpe  thrnui,'l»  Death's  domain  ; 
The  tender  parent  loves  to  liear 

Her  children's  story  told  again  1 


Eternal  Pnyvidcnce, 

Li(;ht  of  the  world,  Immortal  Mind  ; 
Father  of  all  the  human  kind  ! 
Who-^e  boupdle«a  -^ye  that  knows  no  rest, 
Intent  on  nature  s  ample  DrL«.-.t, 
Explores  the  space  of  eartli  and  skies, 
And  sees  eternal  incense  rise! 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise; 
Forgive,  while  1  presume  to  praise. 

Though  thou  this  transient  beir.g  gave, 
That  shortly  sinks  into  the  grave  ; 
Yet  'twas  thy  goodness  still  to  give 
A  being  that  can  think  and  live; 
In  all  thy  works  thy  wisdom  see, 
And  stretch  its  towering  mind  to  thee. 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  1  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  1  presume  to  praise. 

And  still  this  poor  contracted  span. 
This  life,  that  bears  the  name  of  man, 
From  thee  derives  its  vital  ray, 
ICternat  source  of  life  and  day  ! 
Thy  bounty  still  the  sunshine  pours, 
That  gilds  its  morn  and  evening  hours. 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  1  presume  to  praise. 

Through  error's  maze,  through  folly's  night, 
The  lamp  of  reason  lends  me  light ; 
Where  stern  affliction  waves  her  rod, 
My  heart  confides  in  thee,  my  Cod! 
When  nature  shrinks,  oppressed  with  woe."?, 
Even  then  she  finds  in  thee  repose. 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise  ; 
Forgive,  while  1  presume  to  praise. 

Affliction  flies,  and  Hope  returns; 
Her  himp  with  brighter  splendour  burns  ; 
Gay  Love  v-\i\i  all  his  smiling  train. 
And  Peace  and  Joy  are  liere  again  ; 
These,  these,  I  know,  'twas  thine  to  give; 
I  trusted  ;  and,  behold,  1  live  I 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

O  may  I  still  thy  favour  prove  ! 
Still  grant  me  gratitude  and  love. 
Let  truth  and  virtue  guard  my  heart; 
Nor  peace,  nor  hope,  nor  joy  depart: 
But  yet,  whate'er  my  life  may  be, 
My  heart  shall  still  repose  on  thee! 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 


[A  FareictU  Hymn  to  the  Valley  of  Jncan.} 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Invan's  vale, 
My  infant  years  where  Fancy  led, 

And  soothed  mc  witli  tlie  westi-ni  gale, 
Her  wild  dreams  waving  round  my  head, 

While  the  blithe  blackbird  told  his  tale. 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  vale! 

The  primrose  on  the  valley's  side. 

The  green  thyme  on  the  mountain'd  heftd^ 

The  wanton  rose,  tlic  daisy  pied, 

Tlie  wilding's  blossom  blushing  red; 

No  lon;:er  I  their  sweets  inhale. 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  vale! 

IIow  oft,  within  yon  vacant  shade, 
l!a-s  evening  closed  my  ("areless  eye! 

IIow  oft,  ahuig  those  banks  I've  strayed. 
And  watched  tlie  wave  that  wandered  by; 

Full  long  their  loss  sliall  I  bewail. 

Farewell  the  fields  of  Irwan's  vale! 

Yet  still,  within  yon  vacant  grove, 
To  mark  the  close  of  parting  day; 

Along  yon  flowery  banks  to  rove. 

And  watch  the  wave  that  winds  away; 

Fair  Fancy  sure  shall  never  fail, 

Though  far  from  these  and  Irwan's  vale. 

SIR  WILLIAM  BLACK8T0NE. 

Few  votaries  of  the  nmscs  have  had  the  resolution 
to  abandon  their  early  worship,  or  to  oast  oif  'the 
Dalilahs  of  the  imagination,'  when  embarked  on 
nioru  giiinful  callings.  An  example  of  this,  however, 
is  allonled  by  the  case  of  8ik  Wii.i.iam  Hi.ackstonb 
(born  in  London  in  \72^,  died  ITSli),  who,  liaving 
made  clioice  of  the  law  for  bis  profes>ion,  and  en- 
tered himself  a  student  of  the  Middle  Tetujile.  took 
formal  leave  of  poetry  in  a  copy  of  natural  and 
pleasing  verses,  imblished  in  Dodsley's  Miscellany. 
Blackstone  rose  to  rank  and  fame  as  a  lawyer,  wrote 
a  series  of  masterly  commentaries  on  tlie  laws  of 
England,  was  knijihted,  and  died  a  jud^-^e  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  I'nmi  some  critical  notes 
on  Shakspcare  by  Sir  Williiini,  published  by  Stevens, 
it  would  ap]tear  tliat.  though  be  had  forsaken  Ins 
muse,  he  still  (like  Cliarlcs  Lamb,  when  lie  had  given 
up  the  use  of  the  'great  plant,'  tobacco)  Moved  to 
live  in  the  suburbs  of  her  graces.' 

J^c  Lawycr^s  Farcicdl  to  his  Muse* 

As,  by  some  tyrant's  stern  command, 

A  wTetch  forsakes  his  native  land. 

In  foreign  climes  condemned  to  roam 

An  endless  exile  from  his  home; 

Pensive  he  treads  the  destined  way, 

And  dreads  to  go  ;  nor  dares  to  stay  ; 

Till  on  some  neighbouring  mountain's  brow 

He  stops,  and  turns  his  eyes  below ; 

There,  melting  at  the  well-known  view, 

Drops  a  last  tear,  and  bids  adieu : 

So  I,  thus  doomed  from  thee  to  part, 

(iay  queen  of  fancy  and  of  art. 

Reluctant  move,  with  doubtful  mind, 

Oft  stop,  and  often  look  behind. 

Companion  of  my  tender  age. 

Serenely  gay,  and  sweetly  sage, 

IIow  blithesome  we  were  wont  to  rove, 

By  verdant  hill  or  shady  grove, 

M'here  fervent  bees,  with  humming  voic6| 

Around  the  honied  oak  rejoice. 

And  aged  elms  with  awful  bend, 

In  long  cathedral  walks  extend  ! 

Lulled  by  the  lapse  of  gliding  floods, 

Cheered  by  the  warbling  of  the  woodjBL 
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How  bJest  ray  days,  my  thoughts  how  free, 

In  sweet  society  with  thee  ! 

Then  ali  was  joyous,  all  weis  young. 

And  years  unheeded  rolled  along  : 

Rut  now  the  pleasing  dream  is  o'er, 

These  scenes  must  charm  me  now  no  more ; 

Lost  to  the  hcMs,  and  torn  from  you — 

Farewell ! — a  long,  a  last  adieu. 

Me  wrangling  courts,  and  stubborn  law. 

To  smoke,  and  crowds,  and  cities  dran'  : 

There  selfish  faction  rules  the  day, 

And  pride  and  avarice  throng  the  way; 

Diseases  taint  the  murky  air. 

And  midnight  confiagrations  glare  ; 

Loose  Revelry,  and  Kiot  bold, 

Ll  frighted  streets  their  orgies  hold  ; 

Or,  where  in  silence  all  is  drowned. 

Fell  Murder  walks  his  lonely  round  ; 

No  room  for  peace,  no  room  for  you  ; 

Adieu,  celestial  nymph,  adieu! 

Shakspeare,  no  more  thy  sylvan  son, 

Nor  all  the  art  of  Addison, 

Pope's  heaven-strung  lyre,  nor  Waller's  ease, 

Nor  Milton's  mighty  self  must  please: 

Instead  of  these,  a  formal  b.\nd 

In  furs  and  coifs  around  me  stand  ; 

With  sounds  uncouth  and  accents  dry. 

That  grate  the  soul  of  harmony, 

Each  pedant  sage  unlocks  his  store 

Of  mystic,  dark,  discordant  lore, 

And  points  with  tottering  hand  the  ways 

That  lead  me  to  the  thorny  maze. 

There,  in  a  winding  close  retreat, 

Is  justice  doomed  to  fix  her  seat ; 

There,  fenced  by  bulwarks  of  the  law, 

She  keeps  the  wondering  world  in  awe ; 

And  there,  from  vulgar  sight  retired. 

Like  eastern  queen,  is  more  admired. 

Oh  let  me  pierce  the  secret  shade 

AVhere  dwells  the  venerable  maid! 

There  humbly  mark,  with  reverent  awe. 

The  guardian  of  Rritannia's  law  ; 

Unfold  with  joy  her  sacred  page. 

The  united  boast  of  many  an  age  ; 

Where  mi.\ed,  yet  uniform,  appears 

The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years. 

In  that  pure  spring  the  bottom  view, 

Clear,  deep,  and  regularly  true  ; 

And  other  doctrines  thence  imbibe 

Than  lurk  within  the  sordid  scribe; 

Obierve  how  parts  with  parts  unite 

In  one  harmonious  rule  of  right ; 

See  countless  wheels  distinctly  tend 

Hy  various  laws  to  one  great  end  ; 

While  mighty  Alfred's  piercing  soul 

Pervades,  and  regulates  the  whole. 

Then  welcome  business,  welcome  strife. 

Welcome  the  cares,  the  thorns  of  life. 

The  visage  wan,  the  pore-blind  sight. 

The  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  at  night. 

The  tedious  forms,  tlie  solemn  prate, 

The  pert  dispute,  the  dull  debate, 

The  drowsy  bench,  the  babbling  hall. 

For  thee,  fair  Justice,  welcome  all ! 

Thus  though  my  noon  of  life  be  past, 

Yet  let  my  setting  sun,  at  last, 

Find  out  the  still,  the  rural  cell, 

Whore  sage  retirement  loves  to  dwell  1 

There  let  me  taste  the  homefelt  bliss 

Of  innocence  and  inward  peace; 

Untainted  by  the  guilty  bribe, 

Uncursed  amid  tlio  harpy  tribe; 

No  orphan's  cry  to  wound  my  ear; 

Mv  honour  and  my  conscience  clear, 

Tlius  may  I  calmly  niec^t  my  end. 

Thus  to  the  grave  iu  peace  descend. 


BR  THOMAS  PERCT. 

Db  Thomas  Percy,  afterwards  hisbop  of  Bro- 
niore,  in  1765  published  his  lidkinps  of  Enylish 
I'nrin/,  in  which  several  excellent  old  songs  and 
ballads  were  revived,  and  a  selectiiin  made  uf  the 
best  lyrical  pieces  .scattered  thruugli  the  works  of 
modern  authors.  The  learning  and  ability  with 
which  Percy  executed  liis  task,  and  the  sterling 
value  of  his  materials,  rccmninendud  his  volumes  to 
Iiublic  favour.  They  found  their  way  into  the  hiinds 
of  poets  and  poetical  readers,  and  awakened  a  love 
of  nature,  siinplicity,  and  true  ]).'ission,  iu  contraflis- 
tinction  to  that  cohlly-correct  and  sentitnent;d  st\'le 
which  pervaded  part  of  our  literature.  Tlie  inllu- 
ence  of  Percy's  collection  was  general  and  extensive. 
It  is  evident  in  many  contemporary  autliors.  It 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott;  and  it  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Wordsworth.  A  fresh  fountain  of  jioetry 
was  opened  up — a  spring  of  sweet,  tender,  and  heroic 
thoughts  and  imaginations,  which  could  never  lie 
again  turned  back  into  the  artificial  channels  in 
which  the  genius  of  poesy  had  been  too  long  .ind 
too  ditselv  confined.  Percy  was  himself  a  poet. 
His  balhni,  '  O,  Nanny,  wilt  Thou  Gang  wi'  Me,' 
the  '  Hermit  of  Warkworth,'  and  other  detached 
pieces,  evince  both  taste  and  talent.  We  subjoin  a 
cento,  •  The  Friar  of  Orders  Gray,'  whiih  IVrcy  says 
he  compiled  from  fragments  of  anc-ii-nt  ballads,  to 
which  he  added  siip])leniental  stanzas  to  connect 
them  together.  The  greater  part,  however,  is  his 
own.  The  life  of  I)r  Percy  presents  little  for  re- 
mark, lie  was  born  at  Bridgnorth.  S!iro])shire,  iu 
1728,  and,  .after  his  education  at  (Jxford,  entered  the 
church,  in  which  he  was  successively  cliajilain  to  the 
king,  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  bishop  of  Dromore :  the 


The  Deanery,  Carlialo. 

latter  dignity  he  possessed  from  17.<2  till  hu  death 
in  1811.  lie  enjoved  tlie  friendship  "f  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  and  otlier  distinguished  men  of  his  day,, 
and  lived  long  enough  to  hail  the  genius  of  tlieniurt 
illustrious  of  his  admirers.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  _ 
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Oy  Xannify  wiU  2%<m  Gang  trt'  Me. 

0,  Nanny,  wilt  thuu  pan;*  wi*  nie. 

Nor  8ij;h  to  Ivave  th<*  flaunting  town  1 
Ciiri  silent  gltMis  have  charms  for  thee, 

The  luwl y  cot  and  rus.-*et  po^ni  \ 
Nae  lander  drest  in  silken  sheen, 

Nae  lunjjer  decked  wi*  jewels  rare, 
Say,  canst  thou  quit  each  courtly  scene, 

VVheie  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  i 

0,  Nanny,  when  thouVt  far  awa. 

Wilt  thou  not  cast  a  look  behind? 
Say,  canst  thou  face  the  flaky  snaw, 

Nor  shrink  before  the  winter  wind  ! 
0  can  that  soft  and  j^entle  mien 

Severest  hardships  learn  to  bear, 
Nor,  sad,  regret  each  courtly  scene. 

Where  thou  wcrt  fairest  of  the  fair? 

0  Nanny,  canst  thou  love  so  true, 

Through  perils  keen  wi*  ine  to  jrae? 
Or,  when  thy  swain  mishap  shall  rue, 

To  sliare  with  him  the  pang  of  wae ! 
Say.  should  disease  or  pain  befall, 

Wilt  thou  a.'ssume  the  nurse's  care, 
Nor,  wishful,  those  pay  scenes  recall, 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  ! 

And  when  at  last  thy  love  shall  die. 

Wilt  thou  receive  his  parting;  breath? 
Wilt  thou  repress  each  struggling  sigli, 

And  cheer  with  smiles  the  bed  of  death  ? 
And  wilt  thou  o'er  his  much-loved  clay 

Strew  tlowers,  and  drop  the  tender  tear? 
Kor  then  regret  those  scenes  so  gay, 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  ? 

l%e  Friar  of  Orders  Gray, 

It  was  a  friar  of  orders  gray 
Walkfd  furth  to  tell  his  beads, 

And  he  met  with  a  lady  fair, 
Clad  in  a  pilgrim's  weeds. 

Now  Christ  thee  save,  thou  reverend  friar  ! 

1  pray  thee  tell  to  me, 
If  ever  at  yon  holy  shrine 
My  true  love  thou  didst  see.' 

And  how  should  I  know  your  true  love 

t'rom  many  another  one?' 
Oil !  by  his  cockle  hat  and  staff", 

Ajid  by  his  sandal  shoon : 

But  chiefly  by  his  face  and  mien. 

That  were  so  fair  to  view. 
His  flaxen  locks  that  sweetly  curled, 

And  eyes  of  lovely  blue.' 

•  0  lady,  he  is  dead  and  gone ! 

Lady,  he's  dead  and  gone! 
At  his  head  a  green  grass  turf, 

And  at  his  heels  a  stone. 

Within  these  holy  cloisters  long 

He  languished,  and  he  died, 
Lamenting  of  a  lady's  love. 

And  'plaining  of  her  pride. 

Here  bore  him  barefaced  on  his  bier 

Six  proper  youths  and  tall ; 
And  many  a  tear  bedewed  his  grave 

Within  you  kirkyard  wall.* 

'  And  art  thou  dead,  thou  gentle  youth — 

And  art  thou  dead  and  gone  ? 
^d  didst  thou  die  for  love  of  m©  ? 

Break,  cruel  heart  of  stone  l* 


*  O  weep  not,  lady,  weep  not  so. 

Some  ghostly  comfort  seek  : 
Let  not  vain  sorrow  rive  thy  heart. 
Nor  tears  bedew  thy  cheek.* 

*  0  do  not,  do  not,  lioly  friar, 

My  sorrow  now  reprove  ; 
For  I  have  lost  the  sweetest  youth 
That  e'er  won  lady's  love. 

And  now,  alas  !  for  thy  sad  loM 

I'll  evermore  weep  and  siijh  ; 
For  thee  I  only  wished  to  live, 

For  thee  I  wish  to  die.* 

'  Weep  no  more,  lady,  weep  no  more; 

Thy  sorrow  is  in  vain : 
For  violets  plucked,  the  sweeteat  Bhower 

WiU  ne'er  make  grow  again. 

Ctur  joys  as  winged  dreams  <lo  fly; 

Why  then  should  sorrow  la.st? 
Since  grief  but  aggravates  thy  loss, 

Grieve  not  for  what  is  past.* 

*  0  say  not  so,  thou  holy  friar  ! 

I  pray  thee  wiy  not  so  ; 
For  since  my  true  love  died  for  me, 
'Tis  meet  my  tear^  should  flow. 

And  will  he  never  come  again — 

Will  he  ne'er  come  again  i 
Ah,  no !  he  is  dead,  and  laid  in  his  grave. 

For  ever  to  remain. 

His  cheek  was  redder  than  the  rose — 

The  comeliest  youth  was  he  ; 
But  he  is  dead  and  laid  in  his  grave, 

Alas !  and  wo  is  me,' 

*  Sigh  no  more,  lady,  sigh  no  more. 

Men  were  deceivers  ever; 
One  foot  on  sea,  and  one  on  land. 
To  one  thing  constant  never. 

Hadst  thou  been  fond,  he  had  been  false. 

And  left  thee  sad  and  heavy ; 
For  young  men  ever  were  fickle  found, 

Since  summer  trees  \vere  leafy.* 

*  Now  say  not  so,  thou  holy  friar, 

1  pray  thee  say  not  so  ; 
My  love  he  had  the  truest  heart — 
0  he  was  ever  true! 

And  art  thou  dea<l,  thou  much-loved  youth  ? 

And  didst  thou  die  for  me? 
Then  farewell  home  ;  for  evermore 

A  pilgrim  I  will  be. 

But  first  upon  my  true  love's  grave 

My  weary  limbs  I'll  lay, 
And  thrice  Fll  kiss  the  green  grass  turf 

That  wraps  his  breathless  clay.* 

*  Yet  stay,  fair  lady,  rest  a  while 

Beneath  this  cloister  wall  ; 
The  cold  wind  through  the  hawthorn  blows. 
And  drizzly  rain  doth  fall.* 

*  0  stay  me  not,  thou  holy  friar, 

0  stay  me  not,  I  pray ; 
No  drizzly  rain  that  falls  on  me, 
Can  wash  my  fault  away.* 

*  Yet  stay,  fair  lady,  turn  again. 

And  dry  those  pearly  tears ; 
For  see,  beneath  this  gown  of  gray. 
Thy  own  true  love  appears. 

Here,  forced  by  grief  and  hopeless  love, 

These  holy  wetds  I  scught; 
And  here,  amid  these  lonely  walls, 

To  end  mv  davi*  I  thought. 
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But  haply,  for  my  year  of  grace 

Is  not  yet  passed  away, 
Might  I  Htill  liope  to  win  thy  lore, 

No  longer  would  I  stay.' 

*  Now  farewell  grief,  and  welcome  joy 

Once  more  unto  my  heart ; 
For  Hince  I've  found  thee,  lovely  youth, 

We  never  more  will  part.' 

JAMES  JIACPHERSON. 

Tho  translator  of  Ossian  stands  in  rather  a 
<lubii)us  light  with  posterity,  and  seems  to  have 
been  willing  that  his  contemporaries  should  be  no 


James  Macpherson. 

better  informed.  With  the  Celtic  Homer,  however, 
the  name  of  Macphersoii  is  inseparably  connected. 
They  stand,  as  liberty  does  with  reason. 

Twinned,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being. 

Time  and  a  better  taste  have  abated  the  pleasure 
with  which  these  pro<luetions  were  once  read  ;  but 
poems  which  engrossed  so  much  attention,  which 
were  translated  into  many  different  languages,  wliich 
were  hailed  witli  deliglit  by  Gray,  by  David  Iliune, 
Jolin  Home,  and  otlier  eminent  persons,  and  which 
I'ornied  the  favourite  reading  of  Napoleon,  cannot 
■  be  (■onsidered  as  imworthy  of  notice. 

James  Maci'Iiekson  was  born  at  Kingussie,  a 
village  in  Inverness-shire,  on  the  road  northwards 
fron\  I'erth,  in  17.18.  He  was  inteiuled  for  the 
church,  and  received  the  necessary  education  at 
Aberdeen.  At  tin:  age  of  twenty,  he  published  a 
heroic  poem,  in  si.x  cantos,  entitled  Tlic  Ulyldanilcr, 
which  at  once  jjroved  his  ambition  and  his  incapa- 
city. It  is  a  miserable  imiduetion.  For  a  short 
time  Macpherson  taught  the  school  of  Kuthven, 
near  his  native  place,  whence  he  was  glad  to  remove 
as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr  (Irabam  of  Halgowan. 
While  attending  his  jnipil  (afterwards  I^ird  Lyne- 
doch)  at  the  spa  of  MofVat,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr  John  Home,  the  author  of  '  Douglas,'  to 
whom  he  showed  what  he  represented  as  the  trans- 
lations of  some  fragments  of  ancient  Gaelic  poetry, 
which  he  said  were  still  floating  in  the  Highlands. 
He  stated  that  it  was  one  of  the  favourite  aniusc- 


nients  of  his  ccmntrymen  to  listen  to  the  tales  and 
compositions  of  their  ancient  bards,  and  he  de- 
scribed these  fragments  as  full  of  patboM  and  poe- 
tical imagery.  Under  the  patronase  of  Mr  llome'j 
friends — Blair,  Carlyle,  and  Fergusson — Macpher- 
son publi.slied  a  small  volume  of  sixty  pages,  en- 
titled Fraijmenl.i  of  Ancient  I'oclnj  ;  tranxliilnl  from 
the  Gaelic  or  AV.ve  Luncfuaye.  The  publication  at- 
tracted universal  attention,  and  a  subscription  was 
made  to  enable  Macpherson  to  make  a  tour  in  the 
Highlands  to  collect  other  pieces.  His  journey 
proved  to  be  highly  successful.  In  1762  he  i)rc- 
sented  the  world  witli  Fintjal,  an  Ancient  Ejiic  i'liem, 
in  Six  Boohs;  and  in  1763  Tcmoru,  another  e]>ic 
jioem,  in  eight  books.  Tlie  sale  of  these  works  was 
immense.  The  iiossibility  that,  in  the  tliird  or 
fourth  century,  among  the  wild  remote  mouritains 
of  Scotland,  tliere  existed  a  people  exliibiting  all  the 
high  and  chivalrous  feelings  of  refined  valour,  gene- 
rosity, magnanimity,  and  virtue,  was  eminently  cal- 
culated to  excite  astonishment ;  while  the  idea  of 
tlie  poems  being  handed  down  by  tradition  through 
so  n]any  centuries  among  rude,  savage,  and  bar- 
barous tribes,  was  no  less  astounding.  Many  doubted 
— others  disbelieved — but  a  still  greater  number 
'  indulged  the  jdeasing  supposition  that  Fingal 
fought  and  tJssian  sung.'  .'Macpherson  realised 
£1200,  it  is  said,  by  these  productions.  In  1764 
the  i)oet  accompanied  Governor  Johnston  to  I'en- 
sacola  as  his  secretary,  but  quarrelling  with  his 
patron,  he  returned,  and  fixed  his  residence  in 
London.  He  became  one  of  the  literary  suppor- 
ters of  the  administration,  published  some  histo- 
rical works,  and  was  a  copious  pnmiihletcir.  In 
177.'!  be  publisbeil  a  translation  of  the  Hi. id  in  the 
same  style  of  jioetical  prose  as  Ossian,  which  was 
a  complete  failure,  unless  as  a  source  of  ridicule 
and  personal  opiirobrium  to  the  translator.  He 
was  more  successful  as  a  politician.  A  pamjihlet 
of  his  in  defence  of  the  taxation  of  America,  and 
another  on  the  opposition  in  parliament  in  1779, 
were  nmch  applauded.  He  attempted  (as  we  have 
seen  from  his  manuscripts)  to  combat  the  Letters  ot 
Junius,  writing  under  the  signatures  of  '  Musa'US,' 
'  Sc;evola,'  &c.  He  was  appointed  agent  for  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  obtained  a  se.at  in  iiarliament 
as  representative  for  the  borough  of  Camell'ord.  It 
does  not  api)ear,  however,  that,  with  all  his  amlii- 
ti<m  and  iiolitical  zeal,  Macpherson  ever  attempted 
to  sjieak  in  the  House  of  Connnons.  In  1789  the 
jioet,  having  realised  a  handsome  fortune,  purchased 
the  i)roj)erty  of  Uaitts,  in  his  native  i>.irish,  and 
having  changed  its  name  to  the  more  eupliunious 
and  sounding  one  of  Ilelleville,  he  built  upon  it  a 
sjilendid  residence,  designed  by  the  Adelphi  Adams, 
iu  the  style  of  an  Italian  villa,  in  whicli  he  hoped 
to  spend  an  old  age  of  case  and  ilignity.  He  <lied  at 
lielleville  on  the  17th  of  Fel)ruary  1796,  leaving  a 
handsome  fortune,  which  is  stdl  enjoyed  by  his  fa- 
mily. His  eldest  daughter,  Jliss  Macpherson,  is  at 
present  (1842)  jiroprietrix  of  the  estate,  anil  another 
daughter  of  the  i)oet  is  the  wilV-  of  the  tlistingnished 
natural  |ibilos<ipher.  Sir  David  Ihewster.  Theeager- 
ness  of  Macpherson  for  the  admiration  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  was  seen  by  sonu'  of  the  beiimsls  of  his 
will.  He  ordered  that  his  body  shouKl  be  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  tiiat  a  sum  of  X'.'IIH) 
should  be  laid  out  in  erecting  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  some  conspicuous  situation  at  ItelleviUc. 
Both  injunctions  were  duly  fulfilled :  the  lx)dy  wn» 
interred  iji  I'oets'  t'orner,  and  a  marble  olK'lisk,  con- 
taining a  medallion  portrait  of  the  iHKt,  may  be  si-en 
gleaming  amidst  a  clump  of  trees  by  the  road-side 
near  Kingussie. 
The  fierce  controversy  which  raged  for  sonic  time 
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as  to  the  autlienticity  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  the 
incredulity  of  Jolinson,  and  tlic  ohstinate  sileiu'e  of 
Ifaejilierson,  a>-e  cireiimstanccs  will  known.  There 
seems  to  he  no  douht  that  a  preat  IhhIv  of  tradi- 
tional poetry  was  tloatinj;  over  the  Highlands,  which 
Macpherson  collected  and  wrouKlit  <ip  into  repiilar 
poems.  It  wonld  seem  also  tliat  Gaelic  manuscripts 
were  in  existence,  which  he  received  from  dincrent 
families  to  aid  in  his  translation.  How  much  of  the 
puhlisheJ  work  is  ancient,  and  how  much  fahricatcd, 
cannot  now  he  :iscertained.  'I'he  Hipldand  Society 
instituted  a  regular  inquiry  into  the  snliject ;  and  in 
their  report,  the  committee  state  that  they  '  have  not 
been  ahle  to  obtain  any  one  poem  the  same  in  title 
and  tenor  with  the  poems  published.'  Detached 
passages,  the  names  of  characters  and  places,  with 
some  of  the  wild  imagery  characteristic  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  attributes  of  Celtic  imagination, 
undoubtedly  existed.  The  ancient  tribes  of  the 
Celts  had  their  regular  bards,  even  down  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period.  A  people  like  the  natives  of 
the  Highlands,  Icadmg  an  idle  inactive  life,  and 
doomed  from  their  climate  to  a  severe  protracted 
winter,  were  also  well  adajitcd  to  transmit  from  one 
generation  to  another  the  fragments  of  ancient  song 
which  had  beguiled  their  infancy  and  youth,  and 
which  flattered  their  love  of  their  ancestors.  No 
person,  however,  now  believes  that  Macpherson 
found  entire  ejiic  jioems  in  the  Highlands.  The 
origin  materials  were  probably  as  scanty  as  those  on 
which  Shakspe.are  founded  the  niarvello\is  super- 
structures of  his  genius;  and  he  himself  has  not 
scrupled  to  state  (in  the  preface  to  his  last  edition 
of  Ossian)  that  '  a  translator  who  cannot  equal  his 
original  is  incapable  of  expressing  its  beauties.'  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  has  suggested,  as  a  supposition 
countenanced  by  many  circumstances,  that,  after 
enjoying  the  pleasure  of  duping  so  many  critics, 
JIacpherson  intended  one  day  to  claim  the  poems  as 
his  own.  '  If  he  had  such  a  design,  considerable 
obstacles  to  its  execution  arose  around  him.  He  was 
loaded  with  so  much  praise,  that  he  seemed  bound  in 
honour  to  his  admirers  not  to  desert  thetn.  'i'lie 
support  of  his  own  country  appeared  to  render 
adherence  to  those  poems,  which  Scotland  incon- 
siderately sanctioned,  a  sort  of  national  obligation. 
Exasperated,  on  the  other  h.and,  hy  the  perhaps 
unduly  vehement,  and  sometimes  very  coarse  attacks 
made  on  him,  lie  was  unwilling  to  surrender  to  such 
opponents.  He  involved  himself  at  last  so  deejily, 
as  to  leave  him  no  decent  retreat.'  A  somewhat 
sudden  and  premature  death  closed  the  scene  on 
Macpherson  ;  nor  is  there  among  the  papers  which 
he  left  behind  him  asingleline  that  throws  any  light 
upon  the  controversy. 

Jlr  Wordsworth  has  condemned  the  imagery  of 
Ossian  as  spurious.  '  In  nature  everything  is  dis- 
tinct, yet  nothing  defined  into  absolute  independent 
singleness.  In  Slacpherson's  work  it  is  exactly  the 
reverse;  everything  (that  is  not  stolen)  is  in  this 
manner  defined,  insulated,  dislocated,  deadened — 
yet  nothing  distinct.  It  will  always  be  so  when 
words  arc  substituted  for  things.'  Part  of  this  cen- 
sure mav  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  style  and  diction 
of  Jlacjiherson,  whicli  have  a  broken  abrupt  appear- 
ance and  sound.  The  imagery  is  drawn  from  the 
natural  appe.aranccs  of  a  rude  mountainous  coun- 
try. The  grass  of  the  rock,  the  flower  of  the  heath, 
the  thistle  with  its  beard,  are  (as  Blair  observes) 
the  chief  ornaments  of  his  landscapes.  The  desert, 
with  all  its  woods  and  deer,  was  enough  for  Fin- 
gal.  We  suspect  it  is  the  sameness — the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  the  same  images— which  fatigues  the 
!  reader,  and  gives  a  misty  confusion  to  the  objects 
i    uid  incidents  of  the  poem.     That  there  is  some- 


thing poetical  and  striking  in  Ossian— a  wild  6oli> 
tary  magnificenci*,  pathos,  and  tenderness- — is  un- 
deniable. The  Desolation  of  Halelutha,  and  the 
lamentations  in  the  Song  of  Selina,  are  conceived 
with  true  feeling  and  poetical  power.  The  battles  of 
the  car-borne  heroes  arc,  we  confess,  much  less  to  our 
taste,  and  seem  stilted  and  unnatural.  They  are 
like  the  Quixotic  encounters  of  knightly  romance, 
and  want  the  air  of  remote  antiquity,  of  dim  and 
solitary  grandeur,  and  of  shadowy  superstitious  fear, 
which  shrouds  the  wild  heaths,  lakes,  and  raouiitaini 
of  Ossian. 

[Osstan^s  Address  to  the  Sun.'] 

I  feel  the  sun,  O  Malvina !  leave  me  to  my  rest. 
Perhaps  they  may  come  to  my  dreams  ;  I  think  I 
hear  a  feeble  voice !  The  beam  of  heaven  delights  to 
shine  on  the  grave  of  Carthoii :  I  feel  it  warm  around. 

O  thou  that  roUest  above,  round  as  the  shield  of 
my  fathers  !  M'hence  arc  thy  beams,  0  sun  !  thy 
everlasting  light!  Thou  coniost  forth  in  thy  awful 
beauty;  the  st-ars  hide  themselves  in  the  sky;  the 
moon,  cold  and  pale,  sinks  in  the  western  wave  ;  but 
thou  thyself  movest  alone.  Who  can  be  a  companion 
of  thy  course!  The  oaks  of  the  mountains  fjiU  ;  the 
mountains  themselves  decay  with  years ;  the  ocean 
shrinks  and  grows  again  ;  the  moon  herself  is  lost  in 
heaven,  but  thou  art  fur  ever  the  same,  rejoicing  iu 
the  brightness  of  thy  course.  A\'hen  the  world  is  dark 
with  tempests,  when  thunder  rolls  and  lightning  flies, 
thou  loffkest  in  thy  beauty  from  the  clouds,  and 
laughest  at  the  storm.  But  to  (Jssian  thou  lookest  in 
vain,  for  he  beholds  thy  beams  no  more  ;  whether  thy 
yellow  hair  flows  on  the  eastern  clouds,  or  thou  trem- 
blest  at  the  gates  of  the  west.  But  thou  art  perhaps 
like  me  for  a  season  ;  thy  years  will  have  an  end. 
Thou  shalt  sleep  in  thy  clouds  careless  of  the  voice  of 
the  morning.  Exult  then,  0  sun,  in  the  strength  of 
thy  youth  !  .\ge  is  dark  and  unlovely  ;  it  is  like  the 
glimmering  light  of  the  moon  when  it  shines  through 
broken  clouds,  and  the  mist  is  on  the  hills:  the  blast 
of  the  north  is  on  the  plain  ;  the  traveller  shrinks  iu 
the  midst  of  his  journey. 

[Fingal's  A  try  Ilall.'i 

His  friends  sit  around  the  king,  on  mist!  They 
hear  the  songs  of  IMlin  :  he  strikes  the  half-viewle.ss 
harp.  He  raises  the  feeble  voice.  The  lesser  heroes, 
with  a  thousand  meteors,  light  the  airy  hall.  Malvina 
rises  in  the  midst ;  a  blush  is  on  her  cheek.  She 
beholds  the  unknown  faces  of  her  fathers.  She  turns 
aside  her  humid  eyes.  *  Art  thou  come  so  soon  !'  said 
Fingal,  *  daughter  of  generous  Toscar.  Sadness  dwells 
in  the  halls  of  Lutha.  Jly  aged  son  is  sad  !  I  hear 
the  breeze  of  Cona,  that  was  wont  to  lift  thy  heavy 
locks.  It  comes  to  the  hall,  but  thou  art  not  there. 
Its  voice  is  mournful  among  the  arras  of  thy  fathers! 
Go,  with  thy  rustling  wing,  oh  breeze  !  sigh  on  Mal- 
vina's  tomb.  It  rises  yonder  beneath  the  rock,  at  the 
blue  stream  of  Lutha.  The  maids  are  departed  to 
their  place.     Thou  alone,  oh  breeze,  moumest  there  1* 

\^Address  to  tlie  Moon.J 

Daughter  of  heaven,  fair  art  thou !  the  silence  of 
thy  face  is  pleasant !  'Thou  comest  forth  in  loveliness. 
The  stars  attend  thy  blue  course  in  the  east.  The 
clouds  rejoice  in  thy  presence,  0  moon  I  they  brighten 
their  dark -brown  sides.  \\'lio  is  like  thee  in  heaven, 
light  of  the  silent  night!  The  stars  are  ashamed  in 
thy  presence.  They  turn  away  their  sparkling  eyes. 
Whither  dost  thou  retire  from  thy  course,  when  the 
darkness  of  thy  countenance  grows!  hast  thou  thy 
hill,  like  Ossian  !  dwellest  thou   in  the  shadow  of 
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grief?  hiive  thy  sisters  fallen  from  heaven?  are  they 
wiio  rejoiced  with  tiice,  at  nipht,  no  more  ?  Yes, 
they  have  fallen,  fair  li<;;ht !  and  thou  dost  often  re- 
tire to  mourn,  liut  tliou  thyself  shalt  fail,  one  ni;:ht, 
and  leave  thy  blue  path  in  heaven.  The  stars  will 
then  lift  their  heads ;  they,  who  were  ashamed  in  thy 
presence,  will  rejoice.  Thou  art  now  clothed  with 
thy  bri;^htness.  Look  from  thy  gates  in  tlie  sky. 
Burst  the  cloutl,  O  wind  !  that  the  daughter  of  night 
may  look  forth!  that  the  shaggy  mountains  may 
brighten,  and  the  ocean  roll  its  white  waves  in  light. 

[Desolation  of  Balcluiha.'\ 

I  have  seen  the  walls  of  Balchitha,  but  they  were 
desolate.  The  fire  had  resounded  in  the  halls;  and 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The 
Btrcam  of  CUitha  was  removed  from  its  pliice  by  the 
fall  of  the  walls.  The  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely 
head  ;  the  moss  whistled  to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked 
out  from  the  windows;  the  rank  grass  of  the  wall 
waved  round  its  head.  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of 
Moina;  silence  \s  in  the  house  of  her  fathers.  Raise 
the  song  of  mourning,  0  bards!  over  the  land  of 
Btrangcrs.  They  have  but  fallen  before  us:  for  one 
day  we  must  fall.  Why  dost  thou  build  the  hall, 
BOn  of  the  winged  days?  Thou  lookest  from  thy 
towers  to-day :  yet  a  few  years,  and  the  blast  of  the 
desert  comes ;  it  howls  in  thy  empty  court,  and 
whistles  round  thy  half-worn  shield.  And  let  the 
blast  of  the  desert  come !  we  shall  be  renowned  in 
our  day  !  The  mark  of  my  arm  shall  be  in  battle; 
my  name  in  the  song  of  bards.  Raise  the  song,  send 
round  tlic  shell :  let  joy  be  heard  in  my  hall.  When 
thou,  sun  of  heaven,  shalt  fail  1  if  thou  shalt  fall, 
Ihou  mighty  light !  if  thy  brightness  is  but  for  a  sea- 
Bon,  like  Fingal,  our  fame  shall  survive  thy  beams. 
Such  was  the  song  of  Kingal  in  the  day  of  his  joy. 

[A  Descn'ption  of  Female  Beauty.'] 

The  daughter  of  the  snow  overheard,  and  left  the 
hall  of  her  secret  sigh.  She  came  in  all  her  beauty, 
like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  ea.st.  Loveliness 
was  around  her  as  light.  Her  steps  were  like  the 
music  of  songs.  She  saw  the  youth  and  loved  him. 
He  wa.s  the  stolen  sigh  of  her  soul.  Her  blue  eyes 
rolled  on  him  in  secret;  and  she  blest  the  chief  of 
Morven. 

\_TIie  Songs  of  Sclma,'] 

Star  of  descending  night !  fair  is  thy  light  in  the 
we-it  !  thou  liftest  thy  unshoni  head  from  thy  cloud  : 
thy  stejis  are  stately  on  tliy  hill.  What  dost  then 
behold  in  the  plain  ?  The  stormy  winds  are  laid. 
The  murmur  of  the  torrent  comes  from  afar.  Roaring 
wavi-s  climb  the  distant  rock.  The  flies  of  evening 
are  on  their  feeble  wings;  the  hum  of  their  course  is 
on  the  fii'l.i.  Wliat  dost  tliou  behold,  fair  liglit? 
Rut  thou  d<ist  smile  and  depart.  The  waves  come 
with  joy  around  thee:  tliey  buthe  thy  lovely  hair. 
Farewell,  thou  silent  beam!  Let  the  light  of  Ussian's 
■oul  arise! 

And  it  does  arise  in  its  strength  !  I  behold  my  de- 
parted friends.  Their  giithering  is  on  Lora,  as  in  the 
days  of  other  years.  I-'ingal  comes  like  a  watery 
Column  of  mist;  his  heroes  are  around:  And  see  the 
bards  of  song,  gray-haired  Ullin !  stately  Kyno ! 
Alpiii,  with  the  tuneful  voice  !  the  soft  complaint  of 
Minona!  How  arc  ye  changed,  my  friends,  since  the 
days  of  SelinaN  feast?  when  we  contended,  like  gales 
of  spring,  as  they  fly  along  the  hill,  and  bend  hy 
turns  the  feebly-whistling  grass. 

Minona  came  forth  in  her  beauty,  with  downcast 
V)ok  and   tearful   eye.      Her  hair  flow  slowly  on    the 


blast,  that  rushed  unfreqnent  from  the  hill.  The 
souls  of  the  heroes  were  sad  when  she  ntised  the  tune- 
ful voice.  Often  had  they  seen  the  grave  of  Salgar, 
the  dark  dwelling  of  white-bosomed  Colma.  Colina 
left  alone  on  the  hill,  with  all  her  voice  of  song  I 
Salgar  promised  to  come:  hut  the  niglit  descended 
around.  Hear  the  voice  of  Colma,  when  she  sat  alone 
on  the  hill! 

Cohna.  It  is  night;  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on  the  hiU 
of  storms.  The  wind  is  heard  in  the  mountain.  The 
torrent  pours  down  the  rock.  No  hut  receives  me 
from  the  rain  ;  forlorn  on  the  hill  of  winds  I 

liise,  moon  !  from  behind  thy  clouds.  Stara  of  the 
niglit,  arise  !  Lend  me,  some  light,  to  the  place  where 
my  love  rests  from  the  chase  alone  !  his  bow  near  him, 
unstrung:  his  dogs  panting  around  him.  Rut  here  I 
must  sit  alone,  by  the  rock  of  the  mossy  stream.  The 
stream  and  the  wind  roar  aloud.  I  liear  not  the  voice 
of  my  love!  Why  delays  my  Salgar,  why  the  chief 
of  the  hill  his  jiromise?  Here  is  the  rock,  anil  here 
the  tree!  here  is  the  roaring  stream!  'J  hou  didst 
promise  with  niglit  to  be  here.  Ah!  wliither  is  my 
Salgar  gone?  \Vith  thee  I  would  fly  from  my  father; 
with  thee  from  my  brother  of  pride.  Our  race  haie 
long  been  foes  ;  we  arc  not  foes,  O  .^algar! 

Cease  a  little  while,  0  wind  !  stream,  be  thou  silent 
a  while!  let  my  voice  be  heard  around  !  Let  my  wan- 
derer hear  me!  Salgar,  it  is  Colma  who  calls!  Heio 
is  the  tree  an<l  the  rock.  Salgar,  my  love !  I  am  liere. 
Why  delaycst  thou  thy  coming?  Lo  !  the  calm  moon 
comes  fortli.  The  flood  is  bright  in  the  vale.  'I'he 
rocks  are  gray  on  the  steep.  I  see  him  not  on  the 
brow.  His  dogs  come  not  before  him  with  tidings  of 
his  near  approach.     Here  I  must  sit  alone  ! 

Who  lie  on  the  heath  beside  me?  Are  tney  my 
love  and  my  brother?  Speak  to  me,  O  my  friend  !  To 
Colma  they  give  no  reply.  Speak  to  rne :  I  am 
alone!  My  soul  is  tormented  with  fears!  Ah!  they 
are  deail  !  Their  swords  are  red  from  the  fight.  l>  my 
brotlier  !  my  brother!  why  liast  thou  slain  my  Salgar! 
why,  O  Salgar!  hast  thou  slain  my  brother?  Dear 
were  ye  both  to  me!  what  sliall  I  say  in  your  praise! 
Thou  wert  fair  on  the  hill  among  thousands  !  he  w-aa 
terrible  in  fight.  Speak  to  me  ;  hear  my  voice  ;  hear 
me,  sons  of  my  love!  They  are  silent;  silent  for 
ever !  Cold,  cold  are  their  breasts  of  cla^  !  Oh  ! 
from  the  rock  on  the  hill ;  from  the  top  of  the  windy 
steep,  speak,  ye  ghosts  of  the  dead  !  speak,  I  will 
not  be  afraid  !  Whither  are  you  gone  to  rest !  In 
what  cave  of  the  hill  shall  I  find  the  departed?  No 
feeble  voice  is  on  the  gale:  no  answer  half-drowned  in 
the  storm  ! 

I  sit  in  my  grief!  I  wait  for  morning  in  my  tears  ! 
Rear  the  totiib,  ye  friends  of  the  dead.  Close  it  not 
till  Cidma  come.  My  life  flies  away  like  a  dream: 
wliy  should  I  stay  behind  ?  Here  shall  I  re>t  with 
my  friends  by  the  stream  of  the  sounding  rock.  \N'hen 
night  comes  on  the  lilll,  when  the  loud  winds  arise, 
my  ghost  shall  stand  in  the  Idast,  and  mriuni  the 
death  of  my  friends.  The  hunter  shall  hear  from  his 
booth  ;  he  shall  fear,  but  love  my  voice  I  for  sweet 
shall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends:  pleasant  were  her 
friends  to  Colma! 

Sucli  was  thy  song,  Miimna,  softly  blushing  daughter 
of  Torman.  Our  teai-s  descended  for  Colnui,  and  our 
souls  were  sad  !  Ullin  came  with  liis  harp;  he  gave 
the  song  of  Alpin.  The  vnice  of  Alpin  was  pK-a.-^ant; 
the  soul  of  Rmio  was  a  beam  of  fire!  Hut  tlicy  had 
rested  in  the  narrow  house;  their  voice  had  cea.-*ed  in 
Selnui.  I'llin  had  returned  one  day  from  the  cinwe 
befi>re  the  heroes  fell.  He  heani  their  strife  on  the 
liill  ;  their  song  was  soft  but  sad.  Thry  niourne<l 
the  fall  of  Morar,  first  of  mortal  men!  Hin  foul  whji 
like  the  soul  of  Kingal  ;  his  sword  like  the  Nword  of 
Oscar.  Rut  h*'  IVII,  and  his  father  mounted;  hi4 
sister's  eves  were  full  of  tears.     Minonu's  evcH  were 
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full  of  tears,  the  sister  of  car-bonie  Morar.  She  re- 
tired from  the  song  of  Ulliii,  like  the  moon  in  the 
west,  when  she  foresees  the  shower,  and  hides  her  fair 
head  in  a  cloud.  I  touched  the  harp,  with  UUin  ; 
the  son^  of  mouming  rose  ! 

liyiw.  The  wind  and  the  rain  are  past ;  calm  is  the 
noon  of  day.  The  clouds  are  divided  in  heaven.  Over 
the  green  hills  Jlies  the  inconstant  sun.  Ued  through 
the  stony  vale  comes  down  the  stream  of  the  hill. 
Sweet  are  thy  murmurs,  ()  stream  !  but  more  sweet  is 
the  voice  I  hear.  It  is  the  voice  of  Alpin,  the  son  of 
song,  mourning  for  the  dead  I  Kent  is  his  head  of 
age;  red  his  tearful  eye.  Alpin,  thou  son  of  song, 
why  alone  on  the  silent  hill  i  why  complainest  thou, 
as  a  blast  in  the  wootl ;  as  a  wave  on  the  lonely 
shore? 

Alpin.  My  tears,  0  Ryno !  are  for  the  dead;  my 
voice  for  tliose  that  have  passed  awny.  Tall  thou  art 
on  the  hill  ;  fair  among  tlie  sons  of  the  vale.  But 
thou  shalt  fall  like  Morar;  the  mounier  shall  sit  on 
thy  tomb.  The  hills  shall  know  thee  no  more;  thy 
bow  shall  lie  in  the  hall,  unstrung! 

Thou  wert  swift,  O  Jlorar!  as  a  roc  on  the  desert ; 
terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.  Thy  wrath  was  as  the 
storm.  Thy  sword  in  battle,  lus  lightning  in  the  field. 
Thv  voice  waa  a  stream  after  rain  ;  like  thunder  on 
distant  hills.  Many  fell  by  thy  ann  ;  they  were  con- 
sumed in  the  flames  of  thy  wrath.  liut  when  thou 
did>t  return  from  war,  how  peaceful  was  thy  brow  ! 
Thv  face  was  like  the  sun  after  rain  ;  like  the  monn 
in  the  silence  of  night ;  calm  as  the  brea^st  of  the  lake 
when  the  loud  wind  is  laid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now!  dark  the  place  of  thine 
abode!  With  three  steps  I  compass  thy  grave,  O 
thou  who  wast  so  great  before!  Four  stones,  with 
their  heads  of  moss,  are  the  only  memorial  of  thee. 
A  tree  with  scarce  a  leaf,  long  grass  which  whistles 
in  the  wind,  mark  to  the  hunter's  eye  the  grave  of 
the  mighty  Morar.  Morar  !  thou  art  low  indeed. 
Thou  hast  no  mother  to  mourn  thee;  no  maid  with 
her  teal's  of  love.  Dead  is  slie  that  brought  thee  forth. 
Fallen  is  the  daughter  of  Morglan. 

Who  on  his  staff  is  this?  who  is  this,  whose  head 
is  white  with  age  ?  whose  eyes  are  red  with  tears  ?  who 
quakes  at  every  step  \  It  is  thy  father,  0  Morar !  the 
father  of  no  son  but  thee.  He  heard  of  thy  fame  in 
war  ;  he  heard  of  foes  dispersed  ;  he  heard  of  Morar's 
renown  ;  why  did  he  not  hear  of  his  wound  !  Weep, 
thou  father  of  Morar!  weep;  Imt  thy  son  heareth 
thee  not.  Deep  is  the  sleep  of  the  dead  ;  low  their 
pillow  of  dust.  No  more  shall  he  hear  thy  voice  ;  no 
more  awake  at  thy  call.  When  shall  it  be  mom  in 
the  grave,  to  bid  the  slumbercr  awake  i  Farewell, 
thou  bravest  of  men!  thou  conqueror  in  the  field! 
but  the  field  shall  see  thee  no  more  ;  nor  the  dark 
wood  be  lightened  with  the  splendour  of  thv  steel. 
Thou  hast  left  no  son.  The  song  shall  jirescrve  thy 
name.  Future  times  shall  bear  of  thee ;  they  shall 
hear  of  the  fallen  Morar! 

The  grief  of  all  arose,  but  most  the  bursting  sigh 
of  Annin.  lie  tumembers  the  death  of  his  son,  who 
fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Carmor  was  near  the 
hero,  the  chief  of  the  echoing  Galnial.  Wliy  hursts 
the  sigh  of  Armin,  he  said  \  Is  there  a  cause  to  mourn  ? 
The  song  comes,  with  its  music,  to  melt  and  please 
the  soul.  It  is  like  soft  mist,  that,  rising  from  a  lake, 
pours  on  the  silent  vale  ;  the  green  flowers  are  filled 
with  dew,  but  the  sun  returns  in  his  strength,  and  the 
mist  is  gone.  Why  art  thou  sad,  0  Armin !  chief  of 
sea-surrounded  Gorma? 

Sad  I  am!  nor  small  is  my  cause  of  wo  !  Carmor, 
thou  hast  lost  no  son  ;  thou  hast  lost  no  daughter  of 
beauty.  Colgar  the  valiant  lives  ;  and  Annira,  fairest 
maid.  The  boughs  of  thy  house  ascend,  O  Carmor! 
but  Annin  is  the  last  of  his  race.  Dark  is  thy  bed, 
0  Daura!  deep  thy  sleep  in  the  tomb!     When  shalt 


thou  awake  with  thy  sougst  with  all  thy  voice  of 
music  { 

Arise,  winds  of  autumn,  arise  ;  blow  along  the  heath! 
streams  of  the  mountains,  roar!  roar,  tempests,  in  the 
groves  of  my  oaksl  walk  tiimugh  brokt-n  clouds,  O 
mooni  show  thy  pale  face  at  intervals!  bring  to  my 
mind  the  night  when  all  my  children  fell;  when 
Arindal  the  mighty  fell  ;  when  Daura  the  lovely 
failed!  Daura,  my  daughter!  thou  wert  fair;  fair 
as  the  moon  on  Fura ;  white  as  the  driven  snow  ;  sweet 
as  the  breathing  gale.  Arindal,  thy  bow  was  strong; 
thy  spear  was  swift  in  the  field  ;  thy  look  was  like 
mist  on  the  wave  ;  thy  shield,  a  red  cloud  in  a  storm. 
Armar,  renowned  in  war,  came,  and  sought  Daura*8 
love.  He  was  not  long  refused  ;  fair  was  the  hope 
of  their  friends ! 

Erath,  son  of  Odgal,  repined  ;  his  brother  had  been 
slain  by  Annor.  He  came  disguised  like  a  son  of  the 
sea;  fair  was  his  skiff  on  the  wave  ;  white  his  locks 
of  age;  calm  his  serious  brow.  Fairest  of  women, 
he  said,  lovely  daughter  of  Armin!  a  rock  not  dis* 
tant  in  the  sea  bears  a  tree  on  its  side  ;  red  shines 
the  fruit  afar!  There  Armor  waits  for  Daura.  I 
come  to  carry  his  love!  t>he  went;  she  called  on 
Armar.  Nought  answered  but  the  son  of  the  rock, 
Armar,  my  love  I  my  love!  why  tormentest  thou  me 
with  feari  hear,  son  of  A  mart,  hear;  it  is  Daura  who 
calleth  thee!  Erath  the  traitor  fled  laughing  to  the 
land.  She  lifted  up  her  voice;  she  called  for  her 
brother  and  her  father.  Arindal  1  Armin!  none  to 
relieve  your  Daura! 

Her  voice  came  over  the  sea.  Arindal  my  son  de- 
scended from  the  hill;  rough  in  the  spoils  of  the 
chase.  His  arrows  rattled  by  his  side;  his  bow  was 
in  his  hand  :  five  dark  gray  dogs  attend  his  steps.  He 
saw  fierce  Erath  on  the  shore  ;  he  seized  and  bound 
him  to  an  oak.  Thick  wind  the  thongs  of  the  hide 
around  his  limbs  ;  he  loads  the  winfi  with  his  groans. 
Arindal  ascends  the  deep  in  his  boat,  to  bring  Daura 
to  land.  Armar  camt  in  his  wrath,  and  let  fly  the 
gray-feathered  shaft.     It  sung;  it  sunk  in  thy  licart, 

0  Arindal,  my  son  !  for  Erath  the  traitor  thou  diedst. 
The  oar  is  stopped  at  once  ;  he  panted  on  the  rock, 
and  expired.  What  is  thy  grief,  O  Daura  !  when 
round  thy  feet  is  poured  thy  brother's  blood  !  The 
boat  is  broken  in  twain.  Armar  plunges  into  tlie  sea, 
to  rescue  his  Daura,  or  die.  Sudden  a  blast  from  the 
hill  came  over  the  waves.  He  sunk,  and  he  rose  no 
more. 

Alone,  on  the  sea-beat  rock,  mydaughter  was  heard 
to  complain.  Frequent  and  loud  were  her  cries. 
What  could  her  father  do?  All  night  I  stood  on 
the  shore.  I  saw  her  by  the  faint  beam  of  the  moon. 
All  night  I  heard  her  cries.  Loud  was  the  wind  ;  the 
rain  beat  hard  on  the  hill.  Before  morning  appeared, 
her  voice  was  weak  ;  it  died  away  like  the  evening 
breeze  among  the  grass  of  the  rocks.  Spent  with  grief, 
she  expired  ;  and  left  thee,  Armin,  alone.  Gone  is 
my  strength  in  war!  fallen  my  pride  among  women  I 
When  the  storms  aloft  arise,  when  the  north  lifts 
the  wave  on  high,  I  sit  by  the  sounding  shore,  and 
look  on  the  fatal  rock.     Often  by  the  -setting  moon 

1  see  the  ghosts  of  my  children.  Half-viewless,  they 
walk  in  mournful  conference  together.  Will  none 
of  you  speak  in  pity  ?  They  do  not  regard  their 
father.  I  am  sad,  0  Carmor !  nor  small  is  my  cause 
of  wo! 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  days 
of  song,  when  the  king  heard  the  nmsic  of  harps, 
the  tales  of  other  times!  The  chiefs  gathered  from 
all  their  hills,  and  heard  the  lovely  sound.  They 
praised  the  voice  of  Cona  !  the  first  among  a  thousand 
bards  !  But  age  is  now  on  my  tongue ;  my  soul  has 
fiiiled  !  I  hear,  at  times,  the  ghosts  of  bards,  and 
leani  their  pleasant  song.  But  memory  fails  on  ray 
mind.     I  hear  the  call  of  years!     They  say,  a'?  tliey 
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piis3  along,  why  does  O.^sian  sin;i?  Soon  shall  lie  lie 
in  the  narrou'  house,  and  no  biird  shall  raise  his  fame  I 
Roll  on,  ye  dark-hrown  years  ;  ye  bring  no  joy  on 
your  course!  Let  the  tomb  open  to  Ost^ian,  for  hia 
ptrength  has  failed.  The  sons  of  sonjj  are  pone  to 
rest.  My  voice  remains,  like  a  blast  that  roars,  lonely, 
on  a  sea-surrounded  rock,  after  the  winds  are  laid. 
The  dark  moss  whistles  there;  the  distant  mariner 
sees  the  waving  trees! 

When  Macpherson  had  not  the  groundwork  of 
Ossian  to  build  upon,  he  was  a  very  inditferent 
poet.  The  foUowiuf;,  however,  shows  that,  though 
his  taste  was  defective,  he  had  poetical  fancy  : — 

The  Cave, 
[Written  in  the  IlighlandsO 

The  wind  Ik  up,  the  field  is  bare, 

Some  hermit  lead  me  to  his  cell, 
Wheie  Contemplation,  lonely  fair. 

With  blessed  content  hiis  chose  to  dwell. 

Rehold  !  It  opens  to  my  sight, 

Dark  in  the  rock,  beside  the  flood  ; 

Dry  fern  around  obstructs  the  light ; 
The  winds  above  it  move  the  wood. 

Reflected  in  the  lake,  T  see 

The  downward  mountains  and  the  skies, 
The  flying  bird,  the  waving  tree, 

The  goats  that  on  the  hill  arise. 

The  gray-cloaked  herd*  drives  on  the  cow ; 

The  slow-paced  fowler  walks  the  heath ; 
A  freckled  pointer  scours  the  brow; 

A  musing  shepherd  stands  beneath. 

Curved  o*er  the  ruin  of  an  oak, 

The  woodman  lifts  his  axe  on  high ; 

The  hills  re-echo  to  the  stroke ; 
I  see — 1  see  the  shivers  fly  ! 

Some  rural  maid,  with  apron  full, 

Rrings  fuel  to  tlie  homely  flame; 
I  see  the  smoky  columns  roll, 

And,  through  the  chinky  hut,  the  beam. 

Beside  a  stone  o'ergrown  with  moss. 
Two  well-met  hunters  talk  at  ease; 

Three  panting  dogs  beside  repose  ; 

One  bleeding  deer  is  stretched  on  grass. 

A  lake  at  distance  spreads  to  sight. 
Skirted  with  sha'ly  forests  round  ; 

In  midst,  an  island's  rocky  height 
Sustains  a  ruin,  once  renowned. 

One  tree  bends  o'er  the  naked  walls  ; 

Two  broad-wingfd  eagles  hover  nigh  ; 
By  intervals  a  fragment  falls. 

As  blows  the  blast  along  the  sky. 

The  rough-spun  hinds  the  ])innace  guide 
With  labouring  oars  along  the  flood  ; 

An  angler,  bending  o'er  the  tide, 

Jiangs  from  the  boat  the  insidious  wood. 

Beside  the  flood,  beneath  the  rocks. 

On  grajisy  bank,  two  lovers  lean  ; 
Bend  on  each  other  amorous  looks, 

And  8ccm  to  laugh  and  kiss  between. 

The  wind  is  rustling  In  the  oak  ; 

They  seem  to  hear  the  tread  of  feet ; 
They  start,  they  rise,  hxik  round  the  rock  ; 

Again  they  smile,  again  they  meet. 

But  see!  the  gray  mist  from  the  lake 

Ascends  upon  the  sluidy  hills  ; 
I'ark  storms  the  murmuring  furests  shake, 

Raiu  beats  around  a  hundred  rills. 

♦  Neat-herd. 


To  Damon's  homely  hut  I  flv  ; 

I  see  it  siMuking  on  the  pfain  ; 
When  storms  are  past  and  fair  the  sky, 

I'll  often  seek  my  cave  again. 

From  Macpherson's  manuscripts  at  B.-lleville 
we  copy  the  following  fragment,  marked.  An  Ad* 
dress  to  Venns^  1785: — 

Thrice  blest,  and  more  than  thrice,  the  morn 

Whose  genial  gale  and  purple  light 

Awaked,  tlicn  chase<l  the  night, 
On  which  the  Queen  of  Love  was  bom  ! 

Yet  hence  the  sun's  unhallowed  rav, 
With  native  beams  let  Beauty  glow  ;" 

What  need  is  there  of  other  day, 
Than  the  twin-stars  that  light  those  hills  of  snow  1 


THOMAS    CHATTF.RTON. 

The  success  of  5Iacj)herson's  Ossian  seems  to  have 
prompted  the  remarkable  forgeries  of  Chatterton — 

The  marvelloiis  boy. 
The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his  pride,* 

Such  precocity  of  genius  was  never  perhaps  before 
witnessed.  We  have  the  poems  of  Pope  and  Cowley 
written,  one  at  twelve^  and  the  other  atji/ieen  years 


Thomas  Chatterton. 

of  Rjre,  hut  hoth  wt.*re  infcrirtr  tn  tlie  verses  of  Chat- 
terton at  e/frf7( ;  and  his  imitations  of  the  antique, 
executed  when  lie  w;is  fifteen  and  sixteen,  cxhiliit  a 
vigour  of  thought  and  facility  of  versitication— to 
say  nothing  of  tlu-ir  antiquariaii  character,  which 
puzzled  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day — that  shiJiip 
him  a  poet  of  the  first  class.  His  education  also  wa» 
miserably  deficient ;  yet  when  a  mere  boy.  eleven 
yeara  of  age,  this  obscure  youth  cuuld  write  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Almighty  Framer  of  the  skies, 
O  let  our  pui*e  devotion  rise 

Like  incense  in  thy  sight  ! 
Wrapt  in  impenetnihle  >hnde, 
The  texture  of  our  souls  was  made, 

Till  thy  command  gave  light. 


•  Wordsworth. 
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The  sun  of  plory  jiloanictl,  the  nvy 
Keliliei]  the  diirknt'ss  into  <iay, 

AihI  l)i(l  the  vupours  Ay  : 
Tnipelletl  hy  liis  I'terniil  love, 
He  left  his  j.iihices  above, 

To  cheer  otir  gloomy  sky. 

How  shall  wc  celebrate  the  <lny, 
When  (ioil  ajipeared  in  mortal  clav, 

The  mark  of  worldly  scorn. 
Wlien  the  archnnL'ers  heavenly  lays 
Attempted  the  UeJcenier's  praise, 

And  hailed  Salvations  morn  ! 
A  humble  form  the  (Jodhead  wore. 
The  pains  of  poverty  he  bore. 

To  ;:audy  itomj)  unknown  : 
Though  in  a  human  walk  he  trod, 
Still  was  the  man  Almighty  God, 

In  glory  all  his  own. 

Despised,  oppressed,  the  Godhead  bears 
The  torments  of  this  vale  of  tears, 

Nor  bids  his  vengeance  rise : 
He  saw  the  creatures  he  had  made 
Revile  his  power,  his  peace  invade, 

He  saw  with  Mercy's  eyes. 

Thomas  Chattkrton  was  born  at  Bristol,  No- 
vember'JO,  1752.  His  father,  who  liad  taught  the 
Free  Scliool  there,  died  before  his  birth,  and  lie 
was  educated  at  a  charity  school,  wlieru  nntliiog 
but  Englisli,  writing,  and  accounts  were  tanglit. 
His  first  lessons  were  said  to  have  been  from  a  black- 
letter  Bible,  which  may  have  bad  some  effect  on 
his  youthful  imagination.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  was  put  apprentice  to  an  attorney,  where  his 
situation  was  irksome  and  micomfortablc,  but  left 
him  ample  time  to  prosecute  liis  private  studies.  He 
■was  passionately  devoted  to  poetry,  antiqtiities,  and 
heraldry,  and  ambitions  of  distinction.  His  ruling 
p.assion,  he  says,  was  '  unconquerable  pride.'  He 
now  set  himseif  to  accomplish  his  various  imposi- 
tions hy  pretended  discoveries  of  old  manuscripts. 
In  October  ITIJS  the  new  bridge  at  Bristol  was 
finished;  and  Chatterton  sent  to  a  newspaper  in 
the  town  a  pretended  account  of  the  ceremonies 
on  opening  the  old  bridge,  introduced  by  a  letter 
to  the  printer,  intim.iting  that  '  the  description  of 
ike  J'liars  Jhst  passiiiy  over  the  old  briihje  was  taken 
from  an  ancient  manuscript.'  To  one  man,  fond 
of  heraldic  honours,  he  gave  a  pedigree  reaching  up 
to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  to  another 
he  presents  an  ancient  poem,  the  '  Komaunt  of 
the  Cnyghte,'  written  by  one  of  his  ancestors 
450  years  before ;  to  a  religious  citizen  of  Bristol 
he  gives  an  ancient  fragment  of  a  sermon  on  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  urutea  by  Tiiomas 
Rowley,  a  monk  of  the  fifteenth  centmA'  ;  to  another, 
solicitous  of  obtaining  information  about  Bristol,  he 
nnikes  the  valuable  present  of  an  jiccount  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  city,  as  they  appeared  tliree  liuodred 
years  before,  and  accimipanics  it  witli  drawings  and 
descriptiDUs  of  the  i-astlc,  the  whole  pretended  to  be 
drawn  from  writings  of  tiie  *  gode  prieste  Thomas 
Rowley.'  Horace  Walpole  was  engageil  in  writing 
the  History  of  British  I'aintera.  and  Chatterton  sent 
him  an  account  of  eminent  '  Carvellers  and  Peync- 
ters,'  who  once  flourislted  in  Bristol.  These,  witii 
various  imiiositions  of  a  similar  nature,  duped  the 
citizens  of  Bristol.  Chatterton  had  no  confidant  in 
his  labours;  he  toiled  in  secret,  gratified  only  by 
'the  stoical  pride  of  tident.'  He  frequently  wrote 
by  moonlight,  conceiving  that  the  immediate  jire- 
sence  of  tliat  luminary  added  to  the  inspiration.  His 
Sund-ays  were  commonly  spent  in  walking  alone  into 
the  country  about  Bristol,  and  drawing  sketches  of 
cliurehes  and  other  objects  wliich  had  impressed  his 


romantic  imagination.  He  wouhl  also  lie  down  oa 
the  meadows  ii\  view  of  .St  Mary's  church,  Bristol, 
fl.\  his  eyes  xipon  the  ancient  edifice,  anil  seem  as  if 
he  were  in  a  kind  of  trance.  He  tlius  nursed  tlie 
enthusiasm  whiclt  destroyed  liim.  Though  correct 
and  orderly  in  his  conduct,  Chatterton,  before  he 
was  sixteen,  imbilK'd  principles  of  infidelity,  and  the 
idea  of  suicide  was  familiar  to  his  mind.  It  wjus, 
however,  overruled  for  a  time  by  his  passion  for 
literary  fiime  and  distinction.  It  was  a  favourite 
maxim  with  him,  that  man  is  equal  to  anytfiing, 
and  that  everything  might  be  achieved  by  diligence 
and  abstinence.  His  alleged  discoveries  having 
attracted  great  attention,  tlie  youth  statcil  that  he 
found  the  manuscripts  in  his  mother's  liinisc.  '  In 
the  muniment  riiom  of  St  Mary  Redclitre  church 
of  Bristol,  several  chests  had  been  anciently  liciio- 
sited,  among  which  was  one  called  the  "  CcilVre"  of 
Mr  Canyngc,  an  eniiuent  merchant  of  Bristol,  who 
liati  rebuilt  the  church  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  IV. 
About  the  year  1727  those  chests  had  been  broken 
open  by  an  order  from  proper  authority :  some  an- 
cient deeds  had  been  t.ikeii  out,  ami  the  remaining 
manuscripts  left  exposed  as  of  no  value.  Chatter- 
ton's  father,  v^diose  imcle  was  sexton  of  the  church, 
had  carried  off  great  numbers  of  the  iiarchments,  and 
had  used  tliem  as  covers  for  books  in  bis  school. 
Amidst  the  resiilue  of  his  father's  ravages,  Chatter- 
ton gave  out  tliat  he  had  foniul  many  writings  of 
Mr  Canyngc,  and  of  Thomas  Kowley  (the  friend  of 
Canynge),  a  priest  of  tlie  fifteenth  century.'*  These 
fictitious  poems  were  jniblisbed  in  the  Town  *and 
Country  JIagazine,  to  which  Chatterton  had  become 
a  contributor,  and  occasioned  a  warm  (.'ontrovcrsy 
among  literary  antiipiaries.  Some  of  them  he  had 
submitted  to  Horace  Walpole,  who  showed  them  to 
Gray  and  Mason  ;  but  these  competent  judges  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  forgeries.  After  three  years 
spent  in  the  attorney's  office,  Chatterton  obtained 
his  release  from  his  apprenticeship,  and  went  to 
Lonihm,  where  be  engaged  in  various  tasks  for  the 
booksellers,  ami  wrote  for  the  magazines  and  ocni's- 
papers.  He  obtained  an  introduction  to  Beckford, 
the  patriotic  and  popular  lord-mayor,  and  bis  own 
inclinations  led  him  to  esjinuse  the  oi)positioii  party. 
'  But  no  money,'  be  says,  '  is  to  Ik'  got  on  that  side 
of  the  question  ;  interest  is  on  the  otlicr  side.  Jlitl 
he  is  a  poor  author  who  vannot  write  on  holh  siiles.^ 
He  boasted  tlnit  his  lompany  was  courted  every- 
where, and  '  that  he  would  settle  the  nation  before 
he  had  done.'  The  splendid  visions  of  promotion 
and  consequence,  however,  soon  vanisbeil.  and  even 
his  labours  for  the  jieriodical  jtress  failed  to  afii)rd 
him  the  means  of  conifirtalile  subsistence.  He  ap- 
plieil  for  the  appointment  of  a  surgeon's  mate  to 
Africa,  but  was  refused  the  necessary  recommenda- 
tion. This  seems  to  have  been  his  last  hope,  and  he 
made  no  farther  effort  at  litcr.iry  composition.  His 
spirits  h.ad  always  been  unequal,  alternately  gloomy 
and  elevated  — both  in  extremes;  he  had  cast  oflTtlie 
restraints  of  nligion,  and  had  no  steady  principle  to 
guide  liim,  unless  it  was  a  strong  afl'ection  for  his 
motlier  and  sister,  to  whom  he  sent  remittances  of 
money,  while  his  means  Listed.  Habits  of  intem- 
jierance,  succeeded  by  fits  of  remorse,  exasperated 
liis  constitution;!!  melanciioly  ;  and  after  being  re- 
duced to  actual  want  (though  with  characteristic 
pride  he  rejected  a  dinner  offered  liim  by  his  land- 
lady the  day  before  his  death),  before  all  his  papers, 
and  destroyed  himself  by  taking  arsenic,  August  25, 
1770.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  aged  seven- 
teen years  nine  months  and  a  few  days.  '  No  Eng- 
lish poet,'  says  Campbell,  'ever  equidled  him  at  the 


*  Campbell's  Specimens. 
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same  !ip:c.'  The  remains  of  the  unhappy  yoiitli  were 
interred  in  a  sliell  in  the  burying-ground  of  Shoe- 
Lane  workhouse.  His  unfinished  papers  he  had  de- 
stroyed before  his  death,  and  Ids  room,  when  brnkun 
open,  was  found  covered  witli  scraps  of  paper.  Tlie 
citizens  of  Uristol  liave  erected  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  their  native  poet. 

The  poems  of  Chatterton,  published  under  the 
name  of  Kowley,  consist  of  the  tragedy  of  Elhi, 
tlie  Execution  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin,  Ode  to  Ella, 
the  liattle  of  Hastings,  the  Tournament,  one  or  two 
Dialogues,  and  a  description  of  Canynge's  Feast. 
Seme  of  them,  as  the  Ode  to  Ella  (which  we  sub- 
join), have  exactly  tlie  air  of  modern  poetry,  only 
disguised  witli  antique  spelling  and  phraseology. 
The  avowed  compositions  of  Chatterton  are  equally 
inferior  to  the  forgeries  in  poetical  powers  and  dic- 
tion ;  which  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  by  the  fact,  that  his  whole  powers  and 
energies  must,  at  his  early  age,  have  been  converted 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  obsolete  language  and  pecu- 
liar style  necessary  to  support  the  deep-laid  decep- 
tion. *  He  could  have  had  no  time  fur  the  study  of 
our  modern  poets,  tlieir  rules  of  verse,  or  modes  of 
expression;  while  his  whole  faculties  were  intensely 
employed  in  the  Herculean  task  of  creating  the  jier- 
8on,  history,  and  language  of  an  ancient  poet,  which, 
vast  as  these  faculties  were,  were  sufficient  wholly 
to  engross,  though  not  to  overburden  them.'  A 
power  of  picturesque  painting  seems  to  be  Chatter- 
ton's  most  distinguishing  feature  as  a  poet.  The 
heroism  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin,  who 

Summfd  the  actions  of  the  day 
Each  lught  before  he  slept, 
and  who  bearded  the  tyrant  king  on  his  way  to  the 
BcafTold,  is  perhaps  his  most  striking  portrait.     The 
following  dcscriptitm  of  Jlornuig  in  the  tragedy  of 
Ella,  is  in  the  style  of  the  old  poets  :- 
Bright  sun  had  in  his  ruddy  robea  been  dight» 

From  the  red  cast  he  flitted  with  his  train  ; 
The  Ilouris  draw  away  the  gate  of  Nl^ht, 

Her  sable  tapestry  was  rent  in  twain  : 
The  dancing  streaks  bedecked  heaven's  plain, 

And  on  the  dew  did  smile  with  skinimering  eye. 
Like  gouts  of  blood  which  do  black  armour  stain, 

Shining  upon  the  bourn  which  standeth  by  ; 
The  soldiers  stood  upon  the  hillis  side, 
Like  young  enleaved  trees  which  in  a  forest  bide. 

A  description  of  Spring  in  the  same  poem — 
The  budiling  floweret  blushes  at  the  light, 

The  meads  be  sprinkled  with  the  yellow  hue, 
In  daisied  mantle;*  is  the  mountain  dight. 

The  fresh  young  cowslip  bendeth  with  the  dew  ; 
Tlie  trees  enleafed,  into  lieaven  straight, 
AVhen   gentle   windd    do   blow,   to    whistling   din    is 

brought. 
The  evening  conies,  and  brings  the  dews  along, 

The  ruddy  welkin  s-hineth  to  ihc  eyne, 
Around  the  ule-stake'  niinstrels  sing  the  song. 

Young  ivy  round  the  door-post  doth  entwine; 
I  lay  nie  on  thj  grass,  yet  to  my  will 
Albeit  all  is  fair,  there  lacketh  something  still. 

In  the  epistle  to  Canynge,  Chatterton  has  a  striking 
censure  of  the  religious  interludes  which  fi)nned 
the  early  drama;  but  the  idea,  as  Warton  remarks, 
is  the  result  of  that  taste  ancl  discrimination  which 
could  only  belong  to  a  nu)re  advanced  period  of  so- 
ciety— 

Plays  made  from  holy  tales  I  hold  unmeet ; 

Let  some  great  story  of  a  man  be  sung; 
When  OS  a  man  we  God  and  .lesus  treat, 

lu  my  poor  minrl  we  do  the  (iodliead  wrong. 

^  Tbo  slgTi'iwst  of  an  alchouae* 


Tiie  satirical  and  town  effusions  of  Chatterton 
are  often  in  bad  taste,  yet  display  a  wonderful  com- 
niami  of  easy  language  and  livelv  sportive  allusion. 
They  have  no  traces  of  juvenility,  unless  it  be  in 
adojiting  tlie  vulgar  scamials  of  tlie  dav,  unworthy 
his  original  genius.  In  his  satire  of  h'eiv  O'arderL: 
are  the  following  lines,  alluding  to  the  poet  laureate 
and  the  proverbial  poverty  of  poets  :— 

Tliough  sing-song  Whitehead  ushers  in  the  year, 

With  joy  to  Rritain's  king  and  sovereign  dear, 

And,  in  compliance  to  an  ancient  mode, 

Measures  his  svllables  into  an  ode  ; 

Yet  such  the  seurvy  merit  of  his  muse, 

He  bows  to  deans,  and  licks  his  lordship's  shoes; 

'J'hen  leave  the  wicked  barren  way  of  rhyme, 

Fly  far  from  poverty,  be  wise  in  time: 

Regard  the  offiee  more,  Pania-ssus  less, 

Put  your  religion  in  a  decent  dress: 

Then  may  your  interest  in  the  town  advance, 

Above  the  reach  of  nmses  or  romance. 

In  a  poem  entitled  The  Prophenj  are  some  vigoroui 
stanzas,  in  a  difVerent  measure,  and  remarkable  for 
maturity  and  freedom  of  style: — 

This  truth  of  old  was  sorrow's  friend — 
'Times  at  the  worst  will  surely  mend.* 
The  dithculty's  then  to  know 
How  long  Oppression's  clock  can  go; 
When  Britain's  sons  may  cease  to  sigh, 
And  hope  that  their  redemption's  nigh. 

When  vile  Corruption's  brazen  face 
At  council-board  shall  take  her  place; 
And  lords-commissioners  resort 
To  welcome  her  at  Britain's  court ; 
Look  up,  ye  Hritons  !  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

See  Pension's  harbour,  large  and  clear. 
Defended  by  St  Stephen's  pier! 
The  entrance  safe,  by  current  led. 
Tiding  round  C — 's  jetty  head  ; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons  !  cease  to  sigh. 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

When  civil  power  shall  snore  at  ease; 
M'hile  soldiers  tire — to  keep  the  peace; 
When  murders  sanctuary  find. 
And  petticoats  can  Justice  blind  ; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons  I  cease  to  f-igh, 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

Commerce  o'er  Bondage  will  prevail, 
Free  as  the  wind  that  tills  lier  sail. 
When  she  complains  of  vile  restraint. 
And  Power  is  deaf  to  hi.r  coni]daint; 
Look  up,  ye  Hritons  !  cease  to  sigh, 
For  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

When  at  Bute's  feet  poor  Freedom  lies, 
Marked  by  the  priest  for  sacritice. 
And  doonied   a  victim  for  the  sins 
Of  lialf  the  outs  and  all  the  ins; 
Look  up,  ye  Britons!  cease  to  sigh, 
For  your  redeinplion  draweth  nigh. 

When  time  shall  bring  your  wi«h  about, 

Or,  seven-years  lea.se,  j/'-h  .•*'</(/,  is  out ; 

No  future  contract  to  fultil  ; 

Your  tenants  holding  at  your  will  ; 

liaise  up  your  heads !  your  right  demand— 

For  your  redemption's  in  your  hand. 

Then  is  ynur  time  to  strike  the  blow, 
And  let  the  slaves  of  Maiiinion  know, 
Britain's  true  sons  a  bribe  can  scorn, 
And  die  as  free  a.-*  they  were  bonu 
Virtue  again  shall  take  her  seat, 
And  your  redemption  stand  couiplet«. 
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The  boy  who  could  thus  write  at  sixteen,  mij^ht 
soon  have  proved  a  Swift  or  a  Dryden.  Yet  in  satire. 
Cliatterton  evinced  but  a  small  part  of  his  power. 
His  Kowleian  poems  have  a  compass  of  invention, 
and  a  luxuriance  of  fancy,  that  promised  a  yreat 
chivalrous  or  allegoriciU  poet  of  the  stamp  of 
Spenser. 

Briatow  Tragedy^  or  the  Death  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin* 

The  feathered  son^tcr  chanticleer 

Had  wound  lils  buj:Ie-honi, 
And  told  the  early  villager 

The  coming  of  the  morn  : 

King  Edward  saw  the  ruddy  streaks 

Of  light  eclipse  the  gray, 
And  heard  the  raven's  croaking  throat, 

Proclaim  the  fated  day. 

•Thou*rt  right,*  quoth  he,  *for  by  the  God 

That  sits  enthroned  on  high  ! 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  his  fellows  twain, 

To-day  shall  surely  die.* 

Then  with  a  jug  of  nappy  ale 
His  knights  did  on  him  wait; 

*  Go  tell  the  traitor,  that  to-day 

He  leaves  this  mortal  state.' 

Sir  Canterlone  then  bended  low, 

With  heart  brimful  of  wo  ; 
Hejoumied  to  the  castle-gate, 

And  to  Sir  Charles  did  go. 

But  when  he  came,  his  children  twain, 

And  eke  his  loving  wife, 
With  briny  tears  did  wet  the  floor, 

For  good  Sir  Charles's  life. 

*  Oh  good  Sir  Charles!*  said  Canterlone, 

*  Bad  tidings  I  do  bring.' 

*  Speak  boldly,  man,*  said  brave  Sir  Chorles  ; 

*  What  says  the  traitor  king?* 

*  I  grieve  to  tell ;  before  yon  sun 

Does  from  the  welkin  fly, 
He  hath  upon  his  honour  sworn, 
That  thou  shalt  surely  die.* 

*  We  all  must  die,*  said  brave  Sir  Charhis ; 

*  Of  that  I'm  not  afraid  ; 
What  boots  to  live  a  little  space? 

Thank  Jesus,  I'm  prepared. 

But  tell  thy  king,  for  mine  he's  not, 

I*d  sooner  die  to-day, 
Than  live  his  slave,  as  many  are, 

Though  I  should  live  for  aye.* 

Then  Canterlone  he  did  go  out, 

To  tell  the  mayor  straight 
To  get  all  things  in  readiness 

For  good  Sir  Charles's  fate. 

Then  Mr  Canynge  sought  the  king, 
And  fell  down  on  his  knee  ; 

*  I'm  come,*  quoth  he,  *  unto  your  grace, 

To  move  your  clemency.* 

*Then,'  quoth  the  king,  *your  tale  speak  out, 

You  have  been  much  our  friend ; 
Whatever  your  request  may  be. 

We  will  to  it  attend.' 

*  The  antiquated  orthography  affected  by  Chatterton  being 
evidently  no  advantage  to  hia  poems,  but  rather  an  Impedi- 
ment to  their  being  generally  read,  we  dismiss  it  in  t'jia  and 
other  specimens.  The  diction  is,  in  reality,  almost  picely  mo- 
dern, and  Chatterton's  spelling  in  a  great  measure  aibitrary, 
BO  that  there  seema  no  longer  any  reason  for  retaining  what 
was  only  designed  at  first  as  a  means  of  supporting  a  deception. 


*  My  noble  liege  !  all  my  request 

Is  for  a  iioble  knight. 
Who,  thotigli  mayhap  he  has  done  «TOng, 
He  thought  it  still  was  riglit. 

He  has  a  spouse  and  cliildren  twain  ; 

All  ruined  are  for  aye. 
If  that  you  are  resolved  to  let 

Charles  Bawdin  die  to-day.* 

*  Speak  not  of  such  a  traitor  vile,* 

The  king  in  fviry  said  ; 

*  Before  the  evening  star  doth  shine, 

Bawdin  shall  lose  his  head  : 

Justice  does  loudly  for  him  call, 

And  he  shall  have  his  meed  : 
Speak,  Mr  Canynge  !  what  thing  elM 

At  present  do  you  need  I* 

*  My  noble  liege  !'  good  Canynge  said^ 

*  Leave  justice  to  our  God, 
And  lay  the  iron  rule  aside; 

Be  thine  the  olive  rod. 

Was  God  to  search  our  hearts  and  reins^ 

The  best  were  sinners  great ; 
Christ's  vicar  only  knows  no  sin, 

In  all  this  mortal  state. 

Let  mercy  rule  thine  infant  reign, 
*Tvvill  fix  thy  cro«-n  full  surj  ; 

From  race  to  race  thy  fan;ily 
All  sovereigns  shall  endure: 

But  if  with  blood  and  slaughter  thou 

Begin  thy  infant  reign, 
Thy  crown  upon  thy  children's  brows 

Will  never  long  remain.' 

*  Canynge,  away!  this  traitor  vile 

Has  scorned  my  power  and  me ; 
How  canst  thou  then  for  such  a  man 
Intreat  my  clemency  V 

*  My  noble  liege !  the  truly  brave 

Will  valorous  actions  prize; 
Respect  a  brave  and  noble  mind. 
Although  in  enemies.* 

*  Canynge,  away  !     By  God  in  hear^i 

That  did  me  being  give, 
I  will  not  taste  a  bit  of  bread 

Whilst  this  Sir  Charles  doth  livel 

By  Mary,  and  all  saints  in  heaven. 

This  sun  shall  be  his  last  !* 
Th^u  Canynge  dropped  a  briny  tear. 

And  from  the  presence  passed. 

With  heart  brimful  of  gnawing  grief. 

He  to  Sir  Charles  did  go, 
And  sat  him  down  upon  a  stool, 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

'  We  all  must  die,*  said  brave  Sir  Charlee; 

*  What  boots  it  how  or  when  I 
Peath  is  the  sure,  the  certain  fate, 

Of  all  we  mortal  men. 

Sav  why,  my  friend,  thy  honest  soul 

Runs  over  at  thine  eye  ; 
Is  it  for  my  most  welcome  doom 

That  thou  dost  child-like  cry  V 

Saith  godly  Canynge,  '  I  do  weep, 

That  thou  so  soon  must  die. 
And  leave  thy  sons  and  helpless  v.'ife; 

*Ti3  this  that  wets  mine  eye.' 

*  Then  dry  the  tears  that  out  thine  eye 
From  godly  fountains  spring; 

Death  1  despise,  and  all  the  power 
Of  Edward,  traitor  king. 
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When  throiif;h  the  tyrant's  welcome  means 

What  though  I  on  a  sledge  be  drawn. 

1  whall  resign  iiij  life, 

And  maiigU-d  by  a  hind. 

The  God  I  serve  will  soon  proyide 

I  do  defy  the  traitor's  power. 

For  both  my  sons  and  wife. 

He  cannot  harm  my  mind: 

1              Before  I  saw  the  lightsome  sun. 

What  though,  uphoisted  on  a  pole. 

This  was  appointed  me ; 

My  limbs  shall  rot  in  air. 

Shall  mortal  man  repine  or  grudge 

And  no  rich  monument  of  brass 

What  God  ordains  to  be? 

Charles  IJawdin's  name  shall  bear; 

How  oft  in  battle  have  I  stood, 

Yet  in  the  holy  book  above. 

When  thousands  died  around  ; 

Whicli  time  can't  eat  away, 

When  smoking  streams  of  crimson  blood 

There  with  the  servants  of  the  Lord 

Imbrued  the  fattened  ground  : 

My  name  shall  live  for  aye. 

How  did  I  know  that  every  dart 

Then  welcome  death  !  for  life  eteme 

That  cut  the  airy  way, 

I  leave  this  mortal  life: 

Might  not  find  passage  to  my  heart. 

Farewell  vain  world,  and  all  that's  deu. 

And  close  mine  eyes  for  aye? 

My  sons  and  loving  wife  I 

And  shall  I  now,  for  fear  of  death. 

Now  death  as  welcome  to  me  cornea 

Look  wan  and  be  dismayed  ? 

As  e'er  the  month  of  May  ; 

No !  from  my  heart  fly  childish  fear; 

Nor  would  I  even  wish  to  live. 

Be  all  the  man  displayed. 

With  my  dear  wife  to  stay.* 

Ah,  godlike  Henry!  God  forefend, 

Saith  Canynge,  '  'Tis  a  goodly  thing 

And  guard  thee  and  thy  son, 

To  be  prepared  to  die  ; 

If  'tis  his  will ;  but  if  'tis  not. 

And  from  this  world  of  pain  and  grief 

Why,  then  his  will  be  done. 

To  God  in  Heaven  to  fly.' 

My  honest  friend,  my  fault  has  been 

Ancl  now  the  bell  began  to  toll, 

To  serve  God  and  my  prince ; 

And  clarions  to  sound  ; 

And  that  I  no  time-server  am. 

Sir  Charles  he  heard  the  horses'  feet 

My  death  will  soon  convince. 

A-prancing  on  the  ground. 

In  London  city  was  I  born, 

And  just  before  the  oflicers 

Of  parents  of  great  note  ; 

His  loving  wife  came  in. 

My  father  did  a  noble  arms 

Weeping  unfeigned  tears  of  wo 
With  loud  and  dismal  diu. 

Emblazon  on  his  coat : 

I  make  no  doubt  but  he  is  gone 

*  Sweet  Florence!  now  I  pray  forbeaTi 

Where  soon  I  hope  to  go. 

In  quiet  let  me  die ; 
Pray  God  that  every  Christian  soul 

Where  we  for  ever  shall  be  blest. 

From  out  the  reach  of  wo. 

May  look  on  death  -as  I. 

lie  taught  me  justice  and  the  laws 

With  pity  to  unite  ; 
And  eke  he  taught  me  how  to  know 

Sweet  Florence !  why  these  briny  teara  1 

They  wash  my  soul  away. 
And  almost  make  me  wish  for  life. 

The  wrong  cause  from  the  right : 

With  thee,  sweet  dame,  to  stay. 

He  taught  me  with  a  prudent  hand 

'Tis  but  a  journey  I  shall  go 
Unto  the  laiul  of  bliss  ; 

To  feed  the  Imngry  poor, 
Nor  iet  my  servants  drive  away 
Til  -  hungry  from  my  door: 

Now,  as  a  pro<if  of  husband's  love 
Receive  this  holy  kiss.' 

And  none  can  say  but  all  my  life 

I  have  his  wordis  kept ; 
And  summed  the  actions  of  the  day 

Each  night  before  I  slept. 

Then  Floi-ence,  faltering  In  her  say, 
Trembling  these  wordis  spoke: 

*  Ah,  cruel  Kdward  !  bloody  king! 
My  heart  is  well  nigh  broke. 

I  have  a  spouse,  go  ask  of  her 
If  I  defiled  her  bed! 

Ah,  sweet  Sir  Charles !  why  wilt  thou  g^ 

I  have  a  king,  and  none  can  lay 

Without  thy  loving  wife! 
The  cruel  axctiiat  cuts  thy  neck. 

Black  treason  on  my  hcai. 

It  eke  shall  end  my  life.' 

In  Lent,  and  on  the  holy  eve, 

From  flesh  I  did  refrain  ; 

And  now  the  ofllcei-s  came  in 

Why  should  I  tlit'u  appear  dismayed 

To  bring  Sir  Charles  away. 

To  leave  this  world  of  pain  1 

Who  turned  to  Ids  loving  wife. 

No,  hapless  Henry  !  I  rejoice 

And  thus  to  her  did  say: 

I  shall  not  see  thy  death  ; 

*  I  go  to  life,  and  not  to  death. 

Most  willingly  in  thy  just  causa 

Trust  thou  in  God  above, 

Do  I  resign  my  breath. 

And  teach  tliy  rtons  to  fear  the  Lord, 

Oh,  fickle  jieople  !  ruined  land  1 

And  in  their  hearts  him  love. 

Thrui  wilt  ken  peace  no  moe  ; 

Te:i<:h  tlioni  to  run  the  noble  race 

While  Richard's  sons  exalt  themselTCa, 

That  1  tlieir  father  run. 

Thy  brooks  with  blood  will  flow. 

Florence!  shi.uld  death  thee  take — adieu! 

Say,  were  ye  tired  of  godly  peace, 

Ve  otlirers  lejul  on.* 

And  godly  Henry's  reign, 

Then  Florence  raved  as  any  mad, 

That  you  did  cliopl  your  easy  days 

And  did  her  tn-sscs  ti-ar  ; 

For  those  of  blood  and  pain  1 

•Oh  stay,  n»y  husband,  lord,  and  life!* — 
Sir  Coarlei  then  dropped  u  tear. 
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'Till  tired  out  with  raving  loud, 

She  fell  upon  the  floor ; 
Sir  Charles  exerted  all  his  might. 

And  niarelied  from  out  tlie  door. 

Whilst  thou,  perhaps,  for  some  few  years, 

Slialt  rule  this  fickle  land, 
To  let  them  know  how  wide  the  rule 

'Twixt  king  and  tyrant  hand. 

Upon  a  sled*re  he  mounted  then. 
With  looks  full  braro  and  sweet ; 

Looks  that  enshone  no  more  coHccm 
Than  any  in  the  street. 

Thy  power  unjust,  thou  traitor  slave  I 
Shall  fall  on  thy  own  heati' — 

From  out  of  hearing  of  the  king 
Departed  then  the  sledde. 

Before  him  went  the  council-men, 
In  scarlet  robes  and  ;;idd, 

And  tassels  spangling  in  the  sun. 
Much  glorious  to  behold  : 

King  Edward's  soul  rushed  to  his  face, 

lie  turned  his  head  away, 
.\nd  to  his  brother  (Jloucester 

He  thus  did  speak  and  say : 

The  friars  of  Saint  Augustine  next 

Appeared  to  the  sight. 
All  clad  in  homely  russet  weeds, 

Of  godly  monkish  plight: 

'  To  him  that  so-much-dreaded  death 

No  ghastly  terroi-s  bring  ; 
Behold  the  man!  he  spake  the  truth ; 

He's  greater  than  a  king!' 

In  different  parts  a  godly  psalm 
Most  sweetly  they  did  chant ; 

Behind  their  back  six  minstrels  came, 
Who  tuned  Uie  strange  bataunt. 

'  So  let  him  die!'  Duke  Richard  said  ; 

*  And  may  each  one  our  foes 
Bend  down  their  necks  to  bloody  axe. 

And  feed  the  carrion  crows.' 

Then  fire-and-twenty  archers  came; 

Each  one  the  boiv  did  bend. 
From  res-cue  of  King  Henry's  friends 

Sir  Charles  for  to  defeml. 

And  now  the  horses  <*ently  drew 
Sir  Charles  up  the  high  hill ; 

The  axe  did  glister  in  the  sun, 
His  precious  blood  to  spill. 

Bold  as  a  lion  came  Sir  Charles, 
Drawn  on  a  cloth-laid  sledde. 

By  two  black  steeds  in  trappings  wliite, 
With  plumes  upon  their  head. 

Sir  Charles  did  up  the  scaffold  go. 

As  up  a  gihled  car 
Of  victory,  by  valorous  chiefs 

Gained  in  the  bloody  war. 

Behind  him  five-and-twenty  more 
Of  archers  strong  and  stout. 

With  bended  bow  each  one  in  hand. 
Marched  in  goodly  rout. 

And  to  the  people  he  did  say : 
*  Behold  you  see  me  die. 

For  serving  loyally  my  king. 
My  king  most  rightfully. 

Saint  James's  friars  marched  next, 
Each  one  his  part  did  chant ; 

Behind  their  backs  sis  minstrels  came. 
Who  tuned  the  strange  bataunt. 

As  long  as  Edward  rules  this  land, 

No  quiet  you  will  know; 
Your  sons  and  husbands  sluill  be  slain, 

And  brooks  with  blood  shall  flow. 

Then  came  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 
In  cloth  of  scarlet  decked  ; 

And  their  attending  men  each  one. 
Like  eastern  princes  tricked. 

Vou  leave  your  good  and  lawful  king. 

When  in  adversity  ; 
Like  me,  unto  the  true  cause  stick. 

And  for  the  true  cause  die.* 

And  after  them  a  multitude 
Of  citizens  did  throng  ; 
1             The  windOTTs  were  all  full  of  heads. 
As  he  did  pass  along. 

Then  he,  with  priests,  upon  his  knees, 
A  prayer  to  God  did  make. 

Beseeching  him  unto  himself 
His  parting  soul  to  take. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  high  cross. 
Sir  Charles  did  turn  and  say, 

'  0  thou  ttat  savest  man  from  sin. 
Wash  my  soul  clean  this  day.' 

Then,  kneeling  down,  he  laid  his  head 
Most  seemly  on  the  block  ; 

Which  from  his  body  fair  at  once 
The  able  headsman  stroke  : 

At  the  great  minster  window  sat 
The  king  in  mickle  state. 

To  see  Charles  Bawdin  go  along 
To  his  most  welcome  fate. 

And  out  the  blood  began  to  flow. 
And  round  the  scaffold  twine  ; 

And  tears,  enough  to  wash't  away. 
Did  flow  from  each  man's  eyne. 

Soon  as  the  sledde  drew  nigh  enough. 
That  Eilward  he  might  hear, 

The  brave  Sir  Charles  he  did  stand  up, 
And  thus  his  words  declare  : 

The  bloody  axe  his  body  fair 

Into  four  partis  cut ; 
And  every  part,  and  eke  his  head, 

Upon  a  pole  was  put. 

•Thou  seest  me,  Edward !  traitor  Tile ! 

Exposed  to  infamy ; 
But  be  assured,  disloyal  man, 

I'm  greater  now  than  thee. 

One  part  did  rot  on  Kinwulph-hill, 
One  on  the  minster-tower. 

And  one  from  off  the  castle-gate 
The  crowen  did  devour. 

Bv  foul  proceedings,  murder,  blood, 

'Thou  weajest  now  a  crown  ; 
And  hast  appointed  me  to  die 
By  power  net  thine  own. 

The  other  on  Saint  Paul's  good  gate, 

A  dreary  spectacle  ; 
His  head  was  placed  on  the  high  cross, 

In  high  street  most  noble. 

Thou  thinkest  I  shall  die  to-day ; 

1  have  been  ilead  till  now. 
And  Boon  shall  live  to  wear  a  croim 

For  aye  upon  my  brow ; 

Thus  was  the  end  of  Bawdin'a  fate : 

God  prosper  long  our  king. 
And  grant  he  may,  with  Bawrlin's  soul. 

In  heaven  God's  mercy  sing! 
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[7V(C  MinstrtVa  Song  in  Ella,^ 

0  !  sins  un^"  J'»y  rouiulelay  ; 

O  I  drop  the  brinv  tear  with  mc  j 
Dance  no  more  .it  holiday, 

Like  a  runnin;!:  river  be  ; 
My  love  is  dead, 
fjone  to  his  deatli-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Black  his  hair  as  the  winter  night, 
White  his  neck  as  summer  snow, 
Ruddy  his  face  as  the  inomins  li-l't, 
Cold  he  lies  in  the  grave  below: 
My  luve  is  ilead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Sweet  liis  tongue  as  throstle's  note. 

Quick  in  dance  as  thought  was  he; 
I>et't  his  ta})or,  cudgel  st'nit ; 
Oh  !  he  lies  by  the  willow  tree. 
My  love  is  dead, 
(inne  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Hark  !  the  raven  flaps  his  wing, 

In  the  briercd  dell  below  ; 
ilark  !  the  death-owl  loud  doth  sing, 
To  the  nightmares  as  they  go. 
My  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  tlie  willow  tree. 

See  !  the  white  moon  shines  on  high  ; 

Whiter  is  my  true-love's  shroud ; 
Whiter  than  the  morning  sky, 
Whiter  than  the  evening  cloud. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Here,  upon  my  true-love's  grave, 

Shall  the  garish  flowers  be  laid, 
Nor  one  holy  saint  to  save 
All  the  sorrows  of  a  maid. 
My  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

With  my  hands  I'll  bind  the  briers, 

Round  his  holy  curse  to  gre;' 
Elfin-fairy,  light  your  fires, 
Here  my  body  still  (shall  be. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Come  with  acorn  cup  and  thorn, 

Prain  my  heart's  blood  all  away ; 
Life  and  all  its  good  I  scorn, 
Dance  by  night,  or  feast  hy  day. 
My  love  is  deail. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Water-witohes,  crowned  with  n'ytcs,^ 
Hear  mc  to  your  deadly  tide. 

1  die — I  come — my  true-love  waits. 
Thus  the  damsel  spake,  and  died. 

Jiesiffnation* 

O  God,  whose  thunder  shakes  the  sky. 
Whose  eye  this  atum  glubo  surveys  ; 

To  Thee,  my  only  rock,  I  fly. 
Thy  mercy  in  thy  justice  praise. 

'  Grow.  »  Wutcr  flag*. 


The  mystic  mazes  of  thy  will. 

The  shadows  of  celestiul  iight, 
Are  past  the  power  of  human  skill  — 

But  what  the  Kternal  acts  is  ri-djt. 
O  teach  me  in  the  trying  hou,*, 

Wlien  anguish  swells  tlie  dewy  tear. 
To  still  my  sorrows,  own  ihv  power. 

Thy  goodness  love,  thy  justice  fear. 
If  in  this  bosom  aught  but  Thee 

Encroaching  sovight  a  bouniUess  sway. 
Omniscience  could  the  danger  see. 

And  Mercy  look  the  cause  awav. 

Then  why,  my  soul,  dost  thou  complain  ? 

Why  droopinc  seek  the  dark  recess! 
Shake  offtlic  mehincholv  cliain, 

For  God  created  all  to  ble>s. 

But  ah!  my  breast  is  human  still — 
The  rising  sigh,  the  falling  tear, 

My  languid  vitals'  feeble  rill. 
The  sickness  of  my  soul  declare. 

But  yet,  with  fortitude  resigned, 
ril  thank  tlie  inHicter  of  the  blow; 

Forbid  the  sigh,  compose  my  mind, 
Nor  let  the  gush  of  misery  flow. 

The  gloomy  mantle  of  the  night, 

Wh.ch  on  my  sinking  spirits  .'teals, 

Will  vanish  at  the  morning  light, 

Which  God,  my  East,  my  Sun,  reveals. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

The  terrors  and  circumstances  of  a  Sliipwreck  had 
been  often  described  by  ])oets,  aiu  ient  and  modern, 
but  never  with  any  attempt  at  professional  accunicy 
or  minuteness  of  detail,  bcfure  tbu  poem  of  that 
name  hy  Falconer.  It  was  reserved  for  a  genuine 
sailor  to  disclose,  in  correct  and  liarinonious  verse, 
the  *  secrets  of  thetlecp,'  and  tuerdist  the  sympathies 
of  the  general  reader  in  favour  of  the  daily  life  and 
occupations  of  his  brother  seamen,  and  in  all  tlie 
movements,  the  equipage,  and  tracery  of  those  mag- 
nificent vessels  which  have  carricii  tlic  British  name 
and  enteryirise  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world. 
I'oetical  associations — a  feeling  of  boundlessness  and 
sublimity — obviously  U-hmged  tu  the  scene  of  the 
poem — the  ocean;  but  its  interest  Sdim  wtuiders  from 
this  source,  and  centres  in  tlic  stately  sliip  and  its 
crew — the  gallant  resistance  which  the  n>en  made 
to  the  fury  of  the  storm — their  calm  and  deliberate 
courage — the  various  resources  of  tlieir  skill  and 
ingenuity  —  their  consultations  and  resdlutinns  as 
the  ship  labours  in  distress— and  the  brave  unselfish 
piety  and  generosity  with  w  hieli  they  meet  their  fate, 
when  at  last 

Tiie  cra.shing  ribs  divide — 
She  loosens,  parts,  and  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  iide. 

Such  u  subject  I'alconer  justly  considered  as  *  new 
to  epic  lore,'  but  it  possessed  strong  recommentlatious 
to  tlie  British  public,  whose  national  piide  and 
honour  are  so  closely  itlentified  with  the  sea.  and 
so  many  of  whom  have  'some  friend,  some  brother 
tliere.' 

Wii.LiAJi  FALroNKit  was  born  in  Kdinburph  in 
17,10,  and  was  tlie  S(m  of  n  poor  harUr.  who  had 
two  other  clnldren,  both  of  whom  were  deaf  and 
duml).  He  went  early  to  sea.  on  Uiard  ii  Ixilh  mer- 
chant ship,  and  was'afterwards  in  the  n)yal  navy. 
Before  he  was  eiglilecn  years  of  age.  he  a*  as  second 
mate  in  tin-  Britannia,  a  vessel  in  the  Levant  trade, 
wiiieh  was  shi])wrecked  otf  ('aj>e  Colonna.  as  de- 
scrilH-d  in  his  piwin.  In  !7*>l  he  was  living  in  Kdin- 
burgh  where  he  published  his  first  t>oetieal  attempt, 
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a  monody  on  tin-  ilcatli  of  Frciluritk,  Prince  of  Wales. 
Tlie  clioicf  of  such  ii  subject  bv  a  voun)»  fricndlc^'i 
bcottish  sailor,  was  us  sin-ularas  the  dcptli  of  L-ricf 
lie  describes  in  his  poem;  for  Falconer,  on  this  occa- 
Bion,  wished,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  ancient  Pistol, 
To  assist  the  pouriiif;  rains  with  brimful  eves, 
And  aid  hoarse  honling  Boreas  with  his  si';,'hs ! 
In  17.17  he  was  promoted  to  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
Ilamilies,  and  beiof;  now  in  a  superior  situation  ti.r 
oiiltivatinR  his  taste  for  learninc,  he  was  an  assi- 
duous student.     Three  years   afterwards.  Falconer 
siilTered  a  second  shijiwreck;  the  liamilies  struck 
on  tlie  shore  in  the  Channel  while  makintr  for  Ply- 
mouth, and  of  7.-!4  of  a  crew,  the  poet  and  S.-S  otht"rs 
only  escaped.     In    I7(;-2  appeared  his  poem  of   Tlic 
Sliipwreck  (wliich    he  afterwards    ijreatlv   enlarjied 
and   improved),    preceded   by   a   dedication    to   the 
Duke  of  York.   The  work  was  eminentlv  successful, 
and  his  royal  hiubncss  iiroeured  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  midshipman  on   board  the  Koval  Georfie, 
whence    he    was    subsequently  transferred    to    the 
Glory,   a  frigate  of  .•)2   {;uns,    on    board   which   he 
held  the  situation  of  purser.     After  the  peace,  lie 
resided  in  Lomlon.  wrote  a  poor  satire  on  Wilkes, 
Churchill,  Sec,  and  compiled  a  useful  marine  dic- 
tionary.    In  September  17G9,  the  poet  afrain  took 
to  the  sea,  and  sailed  from   Eni;land  .as  purser  of 
the  Anrcira  frigate,  bound  fur  India.      The   vessel 
reached  the  Cajie  of  G,>od  Hope  in  December,  but 
afterwards  perished  at  se.a,  having  foundered,  .as  is 
supposed,  hi  the  Mr)sanibiq\ie  Channel.     No  'tune- 
ful Arion'  w.is  left  to  eommemorate  this  calamity, 
the  poet  having  died  under  the  circumstances  he 
had  formerly  described  in  the  case  of  his  youthful 
associates  of  the  Britannia. 

'  The  Shipwreck'   h.as  the   rare   merit  of  being 
a  pleasing  and  interesting  poem,  and  a  s.ife  guide 
to  practical  se.amen.     Its  nautical  rules  and  direc- 
tions   are   approved    of    by    all   experienced    naval 
officers.     At  first,  the  poet  does  not  seem  to  have 
done  more   than  describe  in  nautical   phrase  and 
simple   narrative   the   melancholy  disaster  he  had 
witnessed.      The  <'haracters  of  Albert,   Rodmond, 
Palemon,  and  Anna,  were  added  in  the  second  edi- 
tmn  of  the  work.     By  choosing  the  shipwreck  of 
the  Britannia,  Falconer  imp.arted  a  train  of  inte- 
resting recollections  ami  images  to  his  poem.     The 
wreck  occurred  off  Cape  Cnlmina— one  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  beautiful  shores  of  Greece.     'In  all 
Attica,'  says  I.urd   Byron,    '  if  we  except  Athens 
Itself  and  Maratlion,  there  is  no  scene  more  inte- 
resting than  Cajie  Colonna.     To  the  antiquary  and 
artist,  sixteen  columns  .ire  an  inexhaustible  source 
■of  observation  and  design  ;  to  the  philosoidier,  the 
supposed  scene  of  some  of  Plato's  conversations  will 
not  be  unwelcome;  and  the  traveller  will  be  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  over  "  isles   that 
crown  the  A'.gc-.m  deep ;"  but  f,)r  an   Englishman, 
Colonna  has  yet  an  additional  interest,  as  the  actual 
spot  of  Falconer's  Shipwreck.     Pallas  and  I'lato  are 
forgotten  in  the  reeolleetioii  of  Falconer  and  Camn- 
bell —  ^ 


racters  of  his  naval  officers  arc  finely  discriminated 
AllK'rt,  the  commander,  i.s  brave,  lilieral,  and  just 
softened  and  refined  by  domestic  ties  and  superiot 
informatiim  ;  Hodiiiond,  the  next  in  rank,  is  coarse 
anil  boisterous,  a  hardy  weather-beaten  son  of 
Northumberland,  yet  of  a  kind  comimssionate  na- 
ture, as  is  evinced  by  one  striking  incident  :— 

-And  now,  while  winged  with  ruin  frmn  on  high, 
'rhr.iuu'h  the  rent  cloud  the  ragged  lightnings^fly, 
A  Hash  quick  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  light, 
Struck  the  pale  helmsman  with  eternal  night  : 
Uciclmond,  who  heard  a  piteous  groan  behind, 
Touched  with  compa-ssion, gazed  upon  the  blind; 
.\nd  while  around  his  sad  companions  crowd, 
He  guides  the  unhajipy  victim  to  a  shroud. 
'  Hie  thee  aloft,  my  gallant  friend,'  he  cries 
'  Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relics.' 

Palemon,  'charged  with  the  commerce,' is  perhaps 
too  effeminate  for  the  rough  sea:  he  is  the  lover  of 
the  piiem,  and  his  passion  for  Albert's  daughter  is 
drawn  with  truth  and  delicacy — 

'Twas  genuine  passion,  Nature's  eldest  horn. 

The  truth  of  the  whole  poem  is  indeed  one  of  its 
greatest  .attractions.  We  feel  that  it  is  a  passage  of 
real  life  ;  and  even  where  the  poet  seems  to  violate 
the  canons  of  taste  and  criticism,  allowance  is  libe- 
rally made  for  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  author, 
while  he  rivets  our  attention  to  the  scenes  of  trial 
and  distress  which  he  so  fortunately  survived  to 
describe. 


[^From  the  Sli  iptcrecl:"] 


Here  in  the  dead  of  night  by  I.onna's  steep, 
The  seaman's  cry  was  heard  along  the  dee]).'  » 
Falconer  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  these 
historical  and  classic  associations,  and  he  was  still 
more  alive  to  the  impressions  of  romantic  scenery 
and  a  genial  climate.  Some  of  the  descriptive  and 
episodical  parts  of  the  poem  are,  however,  drawn 
out  to  too  great  a  length,  as  they  interrupt  the  nar- 
rative where  its  interest  is  most  engrossing,  besides 
being  occasionally  feeble   and  affected.     The  elia- 

*  Pleafiures  of  Hope.  I 


The  sun's  bright  orb,  declining  all  serene, 
Now  glanced  obliquely  o'er  the  woodland  scene. 
Creation  smiles  around  ;  on  every  sprav 
The  warbling  birds  exalt  their  evening'lay. 
Blithe  skipping  o'er  yon  hill,  the  Het'cy  train 
Join  the  deep  chorus  of  the  lowing  plain  ; 
The  golden  lime  and  orange  there  were  seen, 
Un  fragrant  branches  of  perpetual  green. 
The  crystal  streams,  that  velvet  meadows  lave. 
To  thegi-een  ocean  roll  with  chiding  wave. 
The  glassy  ocean  hushed  forgets  to  roar. 
But  trembling  mumuira  on  the  sandy  shore: 
.And  lo  I  his  surface,  lovely  to  behold  ! 
Glows  in  the  west,  a  sea  of  living  gold  ! 
While,  all  above,  a  thousand  liveries  gay 
The  skies  with  pomp  ineffable  array. 
Arabian  sweets  perfume  the  happy  plains : 
Above,  beneath,  around  enchantment  reignsi 
While  yet  the  .shades,  on  time's  eternal  scale. 
With  long  vibration  deepen  o'er  the  vale; 
M'hile  yet  the  songsters  of  the  vocal  grove 
With  dying  numbers  tune  the  soul  to  love, 
With  joyful  eyes  the  attentive  master  sees 
The  au.spicious  omens  of  an  eastern  breeze. 
Now  radiant  Vesper  leads  the  starry  train. 
And  night  slow  draws  her  veil  o'er  land  and  main  ; 
Round  the  charged  bowl  the  sailors  form  a  rin"  ; 
By  turns  recount  the  wondrous  tale,  or  sifig  ; 
As  love  or  battle,  hardships  of  the  main. 
Or  genial  wine,  awake  their  homely  strain  : 
Then  some  the  watch  of  night  alternate  keep. 
The  rest  lie  buried  in  oblivious  sleep. 

Deep  midnight  now  involves  the  livid  skies, 
^\  hile  infant  breezes  from  the  shore  arise. 
The  waning  moon,  behind  a  watery  shroud. 
Pale-glimmered  o'er  the  long-protracted  cloud. 
A  mighty  ring  around  her  silver  throne, 
\\  ith  parting  meteors  crossed,  portentous  shone. 
This  in  the  troubled  sky  full  oft  prevails  ; 
Oft  deemed  a  signal  of  tempestuous  gales. 
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AVhile  ynung  Arlon  sleeps,  before  his  sight 
Tumultuous  swTin  the  visions  of  the  niglit. 
Now  blu<tniing  Anna,  with  htr  happy  swain, 
Approached  the  sacred  hymeneal  fane  ; 
Anon  tremendous  lightnings  flash  between  ; 
And  funeral  pomp,  and  weeping  loves  are  seen! 
Now  with  Palemon  up  a  rorky  steep, 
Whose  summit  trembles  o'er  the  ruaring  deep, 
With  painful  step  he  climbed  ;  while  far  above, 
Sweet  ATina  charmed  them  with  the  voice  of  love, 
Then  sudden  from  the  slippery  height  they  fell. 
While  dreadful  yawned  beneath  the  jaws  of  hell. 
Amid  this  fearful  trance,  a  thundering  sound 
He  hears — and  thrice  the  hollow  decks  rebound. 
Upstarting  from  his  couch,  on  deck  he  sprung; 
Thrice  with  shrill  note  the  boatswain's  whistle  rung; 

*  All  hands  unmoor!*  proclaims  a  boistrous  cry: 

*  All  liands  unmoor!'  the  cavern  rocks  reply. 
Rousetl  from  repose,  aloft  the  sailors  swarm. 
And  with  their  levers  soon  the  windlass  arm. 
The  order  given,  upspringing  with  a  bound 

They  lodge  their  bars,  and  wheel  their  engine  round  : 

At  every  luni  the  clanging  pauls  resound. 

Uptoni  reluctant  from  its  oozy  cave. 

The  pondrous  anchor  rises  o'er  the  wave. 

Along  their  slippery  masts  the  yards  ascend, 

And  high  in  air  the  canvass  wings  extend  : 

Redoubling  cords  the  lofty  canvass  guide, 

And  through  inextricable  mazes  glide. 

The  lunar  rays  with  long  reflection  gleam, 

To  light  the  vessel  o'er  the  silver  stream ; 

Along  the  glassy  plain  serene  she  glides, 

While  azure  radiance  trembles  on  her  sides. 

From  ea>t  to  north  the  transient  breezes  play ; 

And  in  the  Egyptian  quarter  soon  decay. 

A  calm  ensues  ;  they  dread  the  adjacent  shore; 

The  boats  with  rowers  armed  are  sent  before ; 

With  cordage  fastened  to  the  lofty  prow, 

Aloctf  to  sea  the  stately  ship  they  tow. 

The  nervous  crew  their  sweeping  oars  extend  ; 

And  pealing  shouts  the  shore  of  Candia  rend. 

Success  attends  their  skill ;  the  danger's  o'er; 

The  port  is  doubled,  and  beheld  no  more. 

Now  morn,  her  lamp  pale  glimmering  on  the  sight, 
Scattered  before  her  van  reluctant  night. 
She  comes  not  in  refulgent  pomp  arrayed, 
But  fternly  frowning,  wra])t  in  sullen  shade. 
Above  incumbent  vapours,  Ida's  height, 
Trcniendous  rock  !  emerges  on  the  sight. 
North-ejust  the  guardian  isle  of  Standia  lies, 
And  westward  Kreschin's  woody  capes  arise. 

With  winning  postures,  now  the  wanton  sails 
Spread  all  their  snares  to  charm  the  inconstant  galea. 
The  swelling  stu'n-sails'  now  their  wings  extend. 
Then  stay-sails  sidelong  to  the  breeze  ascend  : 
While  all  to  court  the  wandering  breeze  are  placed  ; 
With  yards  now  thwarting,  now  obliquely  braced. 

The  dim  horizon  lowering  vapours  shroud. 
And  blot  the  sun,  yet  struggling  in  the  cloud  ; 
Through  the  wide  atmosphere,  condensed  with  haze, 
His  glaring  orb  emits  a  sanguine  blaze. 
The  pilots  now  their  rules  of  art  apply. 
The  mystic  needle's  devious  aim  tu  try. 
The  conipiuss  placed  to  catch  the  rising  ray ,2 
Tiic  quaiirant's  shadows  studious  they  survey  1 
Aloiig  llic  arch  the  gradual  Index  slides. 
While  Phoi^bufi  down  the  vertic  circle  glides. 
Now,  seen  on  ocean's  utmost  verge  to  swim, 
lie  sweeps  it  vibrant  with  his  nether  limb. 

1  fit  u()  din  ft- Mills  arc  long  narrow  tutlU,  wlilch  are  only  ums\ 
hi  (inu  woather  and  fair  wind**,  on  the  mithldo  of  the  hirger 
■^niiro-Kiilii.  htjty-sails  are  thrw-torniTc*!  hails,  which  nrv 
hol^U^l  lip  un  tliu  btayb,  x^hen  tho  wind  cruwiCA  the  khlp'H 
couFN.'  I'ltiuT  directly  or  ohUfjiicly. 

'  Tlie  o)M>rutiun  of  taking  the  bun's  azimuth,  In  order  to  din- 
oovor  the  eaatem  or  wekti^i  variation  of  the  niaffnetlcal  oeedla. 


Their  sage  experience  tlius  explores  the  height, 
And  polar  distance  of  the  source  of  light ; 
Then  through  the  chiliad's  triple  maze  they  trace 
The  analogy  that  proves  the  magnet's  plac^. 
The  wayward  steel,  to  truth  thus  reconciled, 
No  more  the  attentive  pilot's  eye  :r>guiied. 

The  natives,  while  the  ship  departs  the  land. 
Ashore  with  adiuinitlon  gazing  stand. 
Majestically  slow,  before  the  breeze. 
In  silent  pomp  she  inarches  on  the  seas. 
Her  milk-white  bottom  cast  a  stifter  gleam. 
While  trembling  through  the  green  translucent  stream. 
The  wales,!  that  close  above  in  contrast  shone. 
Clasp  the  long  fabric  with  a  jetty  zone. 
Hritannia,  riding  awful  on  the  prow, 
Ciazed  o'er  the  vassal-wave  that  rolled  below; 
Where'er  she  moved,  the  vassal-waves  were  ^een 
To  yield  obsequious,  and  confess  their  queen.   *     * 
High  o'er  tlie  poop,  the  flattering  winds  unfurled 
The  imperial  flag  that  rules  the  watery  world. 
Deep-blushing  armors  all  the  tops  invest  ; 
And  warlike  trophies  either  quarter  drest: 
Then  towered  the  masts  ;  the  canvass  swelled  on  high  J 
And  waving  streamers  floated  in  the  sky. 
Thus  the  rich  ves-sel  moves  in  trim  array, 
Like  some  fair  virgin  on  her  bridal  dav. 
Thus  like  a  swan  she  cleaves  the  watery  plaii.. 
The  pride  and  wonder  of  the  iEgean  main! 

[The  ship,  having  been  driven  out  of  her  coiu-sc  fmm  Caridia, 
Is  overtaken  by  a  stomi.] 

As  yet  amid  this  elemental  war, 

That  scatters  desolation  from  afar, 

Nor  toil,  nor  hazard,  nor  distress  appear 

To  sink  the  seamen  with  unmanly  fear. 

'i'hough  their  firm  hearts  no  pageant  honour  boast. 

They  scorn  the  wretch  that  trembles  in  his  post; 

Who  from  the  face  of  danger  strives  to  turn. 

Indignant  from  the  social  hour  they  spurn. 

Though  now  full  oft  they  felt  the  raging  tide. 

In  proud  rebellion  climb  the  vessel's  side. 

No  future  ills  unknown  their  souls  appal ; 

They  know  no  danger,  or  they  scorn  it  all! 

Hut  even  the  generous  spirits  of  the  brave, 

Subdued  by  toil,  a  friendly  respite  crave; 

A  short  repose  alone  their  thoughts  implore, 

Their  harassed  powers  by  slumber  to  restore, 

Kar  other  cares  the  master's  mind  employ; 
Approaching  perils  all  his  hopes  destroy. 
In  vain  he  spreads  the  graduated  chart, 
.\nd  bounds  the  distance  by  the  rules  of  art; 
In  vain  athwart  the  mimic  seas  expands 
The  compasses  to  circumjacent  lands. 
Ungrateful  task!  for  no  asylum  traced, 
A  pa-ssage  opened  from  the  watery  waste. 
Kate  seemed  to  guard  with  adam;iiitiiie  mound, 
'i'he  path  to  every  friendly  port  around. 
\Vhile  Albert  thus,  with  secret  doubts  dismayed, 
The  geonu'tric  distances  surveyed  ; 
On  deck  the  watchful  Rodmond  cries  aloud. 
Secure  your  lives — grasp  every  man  a  shroud! 
Itoused  from  his  trance  he  mounts  with  eyf«  aghoiit. 
When  o'er  the  ship  in  undulation  vast, 
A  giant  surge  down-rushes  from  on  high, 
And  fore  and  aft  dissevered  ruins  lie.     *     * 

•    the  torn  vessel  felt  the  enormous  stroke  ; 
The  bouts  beneath  the  thundering  deluge  broke; 
Forth  started  from  their  planks  the  bursting  rin^f*. 
The  extended  cordage  all  asunder  springs. 
The  pilot's  fair  machinery  strews  the  deck, 
.\nd  cards  and  needles  swim  in  floating  wreck. 

>  Tho  walofi  here  nllnded  to  are  nn  M«etnblaire  of  «tron|| 
phuik».  which  envelope  the  lower  part  of  the  sliipV  kide,  »Iuro. 
In  tluy  are  hnrndor  and  Ihitkcr  than  thi-  n-nt,  and  iiii-'Ar 
hunowhat  like  h  run^e  of  hoop»,  wbicb  ■oparatw  th&  bottou 
from  tho  upper  work*. 
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The  baluiicdi  niizen,  rcndinj;  to  the  head, 

In  streuMiin';  ruins  from  the  margin  fl*'d. 

The  sides  convulsive  ^hook  on  ;:rrmnin^  befimis, 

And,  rent  with  hibour,  vawnrd  the  pitchy  feams. 

They  sound  the  well,'  and  terrilde  to  hearl 

Five  teet  inunen'ed  along  the  line  appear. 

At  either  pump  they  ply  the  clanking  brake,* 

And  turn  by  turn  the  umzrateful  oflice  take. 

Redmond,  Arion,  and  I*alenion,  here, 

At  this  sad  task  all  diligent  appear. 

As  foma  fair  castle,  !*hook  by  rude  alarms, 

Opposes  long  the  ajijiroach  of  hostile  arms  ; 

Grim  war  o:ound  her  plants  his  black  array, 

And  den*  .  and  sorrow  mark  his  horrid  way ; 

Till  in  soitic  destined  hour,  a;'ainst  her  wall, 

In  tenfold  rage  the  fatal  thunders  fall  ; 

Tiie  ramparts  crack,  the  solid  luilwarks  rend, 

And  hostile  troops  the  shattered  breach  Jiscend ; 

Her  valiant  inmates  still  the  foe  retard, 

Kesolved  till  death  their  sacred  charge  to  guard  : 

So  the  brave  mariners  tiieir  jmmps  attend, 

And  help  inctssant  by  rotation  lend  ; 

But  all  in  vain — for  now  tlie  snmiding  cord, 

Updrawn,  an  undiminished  <le]tth  explored. 

Nor  this  severe  distress  is  found  alone; 

The  ribs  oppressed  by  ponderous  cannon  gT'oan. 

Peep  rolling  from  the  watery  volume's  height. 

The  tortured  sides  seem  bursting  with  their  weight. 

So  reels  IVdorus,  with  convulsive  throes, 

AVhen  in  his  veins  the  burning  earthquake  glows  ; 

Hoarse  through  his  entrails  roars  the  infernal  ilame  ; 

And  central  thumlers  rend  his  groaning  frame; 

Accumulated  mischiefs  thus  arise, 

And  fate  vindictive  all  their  skill  defies  ; 

One  only  remedy  the  season  gave — 

To  plunge  the  nerves  of  battle  in  the  wave. 

From  their  high  platforms  thus  the  artillery  thrown, 

Eased  of  their  load,  the  timbers  less  shall  groan  ; 

But  arduous  is  the  task  their  lot  requires; 

A  task  that  hovering  fate  alone  inspires  ! 

For,  while  intent  the  yawning  decks  to  ease, 

That  ever  and  anon  are  drenched  with  seas. 

Some  fatal  billow,  with  recoiling  sweep, 

May  whirl  the  helpless  wretches  in  the  deep. 

No  season  this  for  counsel  or  delay! 
Too  soon  the  eventful  moments  haste  away  ; 
Here  perseverance,  with  each  help  of  art, 
Must  join  the  boldest  efforts  of  the  heart. 
These  only  now  their  misery  can  relieve; 
These  only  now  a  dawn  of  safety  give  ; 
While  o'er  the  quivering  deck,  from  van  to  rear. 
Broad  surges  roll  in  terrible  career  ; 
Rodmond,  Arion,  and  a  chosen  crew, 
This  office  in  the  face  of  death  pursue. 
The  wheeled  artillery  o'er  the  deck  to  guide, 
Rodmond  descending  claimed  the  weather-side. 
Fearless  of  heart,  the  chief  liis  orders  gave, 
Fronting  the  rude  assaults  of  every  wave. 
Like   some   strong   watch-tower   nodding   o'er   the 

deep, 
Whose  rocky  base  the  foaming  waters  sweep, 
Untame«l  he  stooil  ;  the  stern  aerial  war 
Had  marked  his  honest  face  witli  many  a  scar. 
Meanwhile  Arion,  traversing  tlie  waist,'* 
The  cordage  of  the  leeward  guns  unbraced, 
And  pointed  crows  beneath  the  metal  i)laced. 

*  The  well  is  an  npartment  in  tlic  whip's  hold,  Berving  to  in- 
close the  pumps.  It  is  soundi'd  by  dropping  a  pniduated  iron 
rod  dnwn  into  it  by  a  long  line.  Hence  the  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  leaks  are  easily  discovered. 

^  The  brake  is  the  lever  or  handle  of  the  pump,  by  which  it 
Ib  wroua:ht. 

3  The  waist  of  a  ship  of  this  kind  is  a  hollow  space  of  about 
five  ftft  in  depth,  contained  between  the  elevations  of  the 
quarter  det^k  and  forecastle,  and  having  the  upper  deck  for  its 
base  or  platform. 


Watcliing  the  roll,  their  forelocks  they  withdrew, 
And  from  their  beds  the  reeling  cannon  threw  ; 
Then,  from  the  windward  battlements  unbound, 
Undmond's  associates  wheel  the  artillery  round  ; 
Pointed  witii  iron  fangs,  their  bars  beguile 
The  i>onderous  arms  across  the  steep  defile  ; 
Tlicn  hurled  from  sounding  hinges  o'er  the  side. 
Thundering,  they  plunge  into-  the  flfu'hing  tide. 

[The  tempest  Increases,  but  the  dismantled  ship  passes  the 
Island  of  St  George-] 

But  now  Athenian  mountains  they  descry, 
And  o'er  the  surge  Colonna  frowns  on  high. 
Beside  the  cape's  ])rojecting  verge  is  placed 
A  range  of  columns  long  by  time  defaced  ; 
First  planted  by  devotion  to  sustain. 
In  elder  times,  Tritonia's  sacred  fane. 
Foams  the  wild  beach  below  with  maddening  rage, 
Where  waves  and  rocks  a  dreadful  combat  wage. 
The  sickly  heaven,  fermenting  with  its  freight, 
Still  vomits  o'er  the  main  tlic  feverish  weight  : 
And  now  while  winged  with  ruin  from  on  high, 
Through  the  rent  cloud  the  rairged  lightnings  fly, 
A  Hash  quick  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  light, 
Struck  the  pale  helmsman  with  eternal  night : 
Rodmond,  who  heard  a  piteous  groan  bchin''. 
Touched  with  compassion,  gazed  upon  the  blind  ; 
And  while  around  his  sad  companions  crowd, 
lie  guides  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  shroud, 
Hie  thee  aloft,  my  gallant  friend,  he  cries; 
Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies  ! 
The  helm,  bereft  of  half  its  vital  force. 
Now  scarce  subdued  the  wild  unbriilieil  course  ; 
Quick  to  the  abandoned  wheel  Arion  came, 
The  ship's  tempestuous  sallies  to  reclaim. 
Amazed  he  saw  her,  o'er  the  sounding  foam 
Upborne,  to  right  and  left  distracted  roivm. 
So  gazed  young  Phaeton,  with  pale  disimiy, 
When,  mounted  on  the  Haming  car  of  day, 
With  rash  and  impious  hand  the  stripling  tried 
The  immortal  coursers  of  the  sun  to  guide. 
The  vessel,  while  the  dread  event  draws  nigh. 
Seems  more  impatient  o'er  the  waves  to  fly  : 
Fate  spurs  her  on.     Thus,  issuing  from  afar, 
Advances  to  the  sun  some  blazing  star ; 
And,  as  it  feels  the  attraction's  kindling  force, 
Springs  onward  with  accelerated  force. 

With  mournful  look  the  seamen  eyed  the  strand. 
Where  death's  inexorable  jaws  expand  ; 
Swift  from  their  minds  ela])sed  all  dangers  past. 
As,  dumb  with  terror,  tliey  beheld  the  last. 
Now  on  tlie  trembling  shrouds,  before,  behind, 
In  mute  suspense  they  mount  into  the  wind. 
The  genius  of  the  deep,  on  rapid  wing, 
The  black  eventful  moment  seemed  to  bring. 
The  fatal  sisters,  on  the  surge  before. 
Yoked  their  infernal  horses  to  the  prore. 
The  steersmen  now  received  their  last  command 
To  wheel  the  vessel  sidelong  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailors,  on  the  foremast  who  depend, 
High  on  the  platform  of  the  top  ascend : 
Fatal  retreat !  for  while  the  plunging  prow 
Immerges  headlong  in  the  wave  below, 
DoHii-pressed  by  watery  weight  the  bowsprit  bends. 
And  from  above  the  stem  deep  crashing  rendd. 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruins  He; 
The  foremast  totters,  unsustained  on  high  ; 
And  now  the  ship,  fon^-lifted  by  the  sea. 
Hurls  the  tall  fabric  backward  o'er  her  lee : 
While,  in  the  general  wreck,  the  faithful  stay 
Drags  the  maintop-mast  from  its  post  away. 
Flung  from  the  mast,  the  seamen  strive  in  vain 
Through  hostile  floods  their  vessel  to  rcain. 
The  waves  they  buffet,  till,  bereft  of  strength, 
0'eri>owcred,  they  yield  to  cruel  fate  at  'ength. 
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Tlie  hostile  waters  close  around  their  head, 
Thev  sink  for  ever,  numbered  with  the  dead ! 

Those  who  remain  their  fearful  doom  await, 
Nor  longer  mourn  their  hist  companions'  fate. 
The  heart  that  bleeds  with  rorrowM  all  its  own, 
Forgets  the  i^ngs  of  friendship  to  bemoan. 
Albert  and  Kodmond  and  Palcmon  here, 
With  young  Arion,  on  the  nuist  appear  ; 
Even  they,  amid  the  unspeakable  diatress, 
In  every  look  distracti!ig  thou'^hts  confess  ; 
In  every  vein  the  refluent  blood  congeal.% 
And  every  bosom  fatal  terror  feels. 
Inclosed  with  all  tlie  demons  of  the  main, 
They  viewed  the  adjacent  shore,  but  viewed  in  vain. 
Such  torments  in  the  drear  abodes  of  hell. 
Where  sad  despair  laments  with  rueful  yell  ; 
Such  torments  agonize  the  damned  breast, 
While  fyjicy  views  the  mansions  of  the  ble-it. 
For  Heaven's  sweet  help  their  suppliant  cries  implore; 
But  Heaven,  relentless,  deigns  to  help  no  more  ! 

And  now,  lashed  on  by  destiny  severe, 
With  hoiTor  fraught  the  dreadful  scene  drew  near! 
The  ship  hangs  hovering  on  the  verge  of  dtath. 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneath! 
In  vain,  alas!  the  sacred  shades  of  yore. 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosophic  lore  ; 
In  vain  they'd  teach  us,  at  the  latest  breath, 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 
Kveu  Zeno's  self,  and  Epictetus  old. 
This  fell  abyss  had  shuddered  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  for  godlike  virtue  famed. 
And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  proclaimed, 
Beheld  this  scene  of  frenzy  and  distress. 
His  soul  had  troubled  to  its  last  reccssl 
0  vet  confirm  my  heart,  ye  powers  above, 
This  last  tremendous  shock  of  fate  to  prove  ! 
The  tottering  frame  of  reason  yet  sustain  ! 
Nor  let  this  total  ruin  whirl  my  brain  ! 

In  vain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared, 
For  now  the  audacious  seas  insult  the  yard  ; 
High  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade, 
And  o'er  her  burst,  in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifted  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  Hies, 
Her  shattered  top  half  buried  in  the  skies. 
Then  headlong  plunging  thunders  on  the  ground. 
Earth  groans,  air  trembles,  and  the  deeps  resound! 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels. 
And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels  ; 
So  reels,  convulsed  with  agonizing  throes. 
The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  murderer's  blows. 
Again  she  plunges  ;  hark!  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock! 
Down  on  the  vale  of  death,  with  dismal  cries, 
The  fated  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes 
h\  wild  despair  ;  wliile  yet  another  stroke. 
With  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak  : 
Till,  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell. 
At  U'ugth  asunder  torn  her  frame  divides, 
And  crashing  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides. 

O  were  it  mine  with  tuneful  Maro's  art, 
To  wake  to  sympathy  tlie  feeling  heart ; 
Like  him  the  Muooth  an>l  uiournrul  verse  to  dress 
In  all  the  ponij)  of  fxquisite  distress! 
Then,  too  severely  taught  by  cruel  fate 
To  share  in  all  tlie  ju-rils  I  relate, 
Then  might  I  with  unrivalled  strains  deplore 
The  impervious  horrors  *)f  a  leeward  shore. 

As  o'er  the  furf  the  bending  mainm;i-st  hung. 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung; 
S*jnie  on  a  broken  crag  were  struggling  cast, 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  fa-t ; 
Awhile  they  bore  tlie  u'erwljelming  billow's  rago, 
Unequal  combat  with  their  fate  to  wage; 
Till  all  benumbed  and  feeble,  they  forego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below; 


Some,  from  the  main  yard-arm  impetuous  thrown 
On  marble  riilges,  die  without  a  groan  ; 
Three  with  Palemon  on  their  skill  dejiend, 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafts  descend  ; 
Now  on  the  mountain-wave  on  high  they  hdc. 
Then  downward  i)lunge  beneath  the  involving  tide; 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive, 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive: 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew, 
And  pressed  tlie  stony  beach — a  lifeless  crew  I 

Next,  0  unhappy  chief!  the  eternal  doom 
Of  heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  briny  tomb; 
What  scenes  of  misery  torment  thy  viewl 
What  painful  struggles  of  thy  dying  crew  1 
Thy  perished  hopes  all  buried  in  tlie  flood, 
O'erspread  with  corses,  red  with  hunmn  blood  ! 
So  pierced  with  anguish  hoary  Prliim  gazed. 
When  Troy's  imperial  domes  in  ruin  blazed; 
While  he,  severest  sorrow  doomed  to  feel. 
Expired  beneath  the  victor*s  murdering  steel — 
Thus  with  his  helpless  partners  to  the  last. 
Sad  refuge  !  Albert  grasps  the  floating  mast. 
His  soul  could  yet  sustain  this  mortal  blow, 
Hut  droops,  alas  !  beneath  superior  wo  ; 
For  now  strong  nature's  sympathetic  chain 
Tugs  at  his  yearning  heart  with  powerful  strain  ; 
His  faithful  wife,  for  ever  doomed  to  mourn 
For  him,  alas!  who  never  shall  return  ; 
To  black  adversity's  ajiproach  exposed. 
With  want,  and  hardsliij-s  unforeseen  enclosed; 
His  lovely  daugliter,  left  without  a  friend 
Her  innocence  to  succour  and  defend, 
By  youth  and  indigence  set  forth  a  prey 
To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  berniy — 
While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind, 
Kodmond,  who  hung  beside,  his  gnisp  resigned, 
And,  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  rolled. 
His  outstretched  arms  the  master's  legs  infubl : 
Sad  Albert  feels  their  dlssidution  near. 
And  strives  in  vain  his  fettered  limbs  to  clear, 
For  death  bids  every  clinching  joint  adhere. 
All  faint,  to  heaven  he  throws  his  dying  eyes, 
^\nd  'Oh  protect  my  wife  and  child!*  he  cries — 
The  gushing  streams  roll  buck  the  uiifinish»*d  sound  ; 
He  gasps  !  and  sinks  amid  the  vast  profound. 


BOBERT  LLOYD. 

RoBKRT  Lloyd,  the  friend  of  Cowper  and  Cliur- 
chill,  was  born  in  London  in  \7',i'X  His  father  was 
under-master  at  Westniinster  school.  He  distin- 
guished himself  In  his  talents  at  Cambridge,  hut 
was  irregular  in  his  habits.  After  completing  his 
education,  he  Ixrame  an  usher  umler  liis  Hitlipr. 
The  wearisome  routine  of  this  life  soon  disgusted 
him,  and  he  attempted  tu  earn  a  subsistence  by  his 
literary  talents.  Ilis  poem  c:dled  The  Actor  attracted 
some  notice,  and  was  tlie  precursor  of  Churchiirs 
Mtoseiad.'  The  style  is  light  and  easy,  and  the 
observations  generally  correct  and  spirited.  By 
contributing  to  periodical  works  as  an  essayist,  a 
poet,  and  stage  critii-.  Lloyd  picked  up  a  precarious 
subsistence,  but  his  means  were  tliouglitlessiy  siiuan- 
dered  in  company  wiili  Churchill  and  other  wits 
*upoa  town.'  He  brought  out  two  iiiditterent  tliea- 
trical  pieces,  published  his  poems  by  subscription, 
and  edited  the  '  St  James's  Magazine.'  to  wliieh 
Colman.  Bonnel  Thorntf>n.  and  others,  ciaitrihuted. 
The  magazine  failed,  and  Lh'yd  w:is  cast  into  prison 
for  debt.  Churchill  generously  alloweil  him  a  guinea 
a-week,  as  well  as  a  servant;  and  endua*-oarel  to 
raise  a  subscription  for  the  puri^ise  of  exlrica(in>{ 
liini  from  his  embarrassments.  Chureliill  tliid  in 
November  1704.  '  Lh>yd.*  says  Mr  Sou  they.  Mmd 
been  apprised  uf  Itis  danger;  but  when  the  news  of 
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his  ilLMtli  »;is  soniewlmt  abruptly  aniiouiK'oil  to  liim, 
as  lie  wiis  sitting  at  dinner,  liu  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  siekncss,  and  saying,  "  I  shall  follow  poor 
Charles,"  took  to  his  hcd,  from  which  he  never  rose 
again;  dying,  if  ever  n\an  died,  of  a  hmken  heart. 
The  tragedy  did  not  end  here:  Churehill's  favourite 
sister,  who"  is  said  to  have  possessed  much  of  her 
brother's  sense,  and  spirit,  and  genius,  and  to  have 
been  betrothed  to  Lloyd,  attended  him  during  his 
illness ;  and,  sinking  under  the  double  loss,  soon 
followed  her  brother  and  her  lover  to  the  grave.' 
Lloyd,  in  conjunction  with  Colnian,  parodied  the 
Odes  of  Gray  and  M.ason,  and  tlie  humour  _of  tlieir 
burlesques  is  not  tinctured  with  malignity.  Indeed, 
this  tmfortunate  young  poet  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  gentlest  of  witty  observers  and  lively  sati- 
rists ;  he  was  ruined  by  the  friendship  of  Churchill 
and  the  Nonsense  Club,  and  not  by  the  force  of  an 
evil  nature.  Tlie  vivacity  of  his  style  (which  both 
CliurchiU  and  Cowpcr  copied)  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  short  extract  on 

[^Tke  Miseries  of  a  PmVs  Life.'] 

The  harlot  muse,  so  pa-sslng  gay, 
Bewitches  only  to  betray. 
Though  for  a  while  with  easy  air 
She  smooths  the  rugged  brow  of  care, 
And  laps  the  mind  in  flowery  dreams, 
With  Fancy's  transitory  gleams; 
Fond  of  the  nothings  she  bestows, 
W'e  wake  at  la.st  to  real  woes. 
Through  every  age,  in  every  place. 
Consider  well  the  poet's  case  ; 
By  turns  protected  and  caressed, 
Defamed,  dependent,  and  distressed. 
The  joke  of  witf,  the  bane  of  slaves, 
The  cui'se  of  fools,  the  butt  of  knaves ; 
Too  proud  to  stoop  for  servile  ends, 
To  lacquey  rogues  or  flatter  friends  ; 
With  prodigality  to  give. 
Too  careless  of  the  means  to  live ; 
The  bubble  fame  intent  to  gain. 
And  yet  too  lazy  to  maintain  ; 
lie  quits  the  world  he  never  prized. 
Pitied  by  few,  by  more  despised, 
And,  lost  to  friends,  oppressed  by  foes, 
Sinks  to  the  nothing  whence  he  rose. 
O  glorious  trade  !  for  wit's  a  trade, 
Where  men  are  ruined  more  than  made ! 
Let  crazy  Lee,  neglected  Gay, 
The  shabby  Otway,  Dryden  gray. 
Those  tuneful  servants  of  the  Nine, 
(Not  that  I  blend  their  names  with  mine). 
Repeat  their  lives,  their  works,  their  fame. 
And  teach  the  world  some  useful  shame. 

But  bad  as  the  life  of  a  h.-urkney  poet  and  critic 
seems  to  have  been  in  Lloyd's  estimation,  the 
situation  of  a  school-usher  was  as  little  to  his 
mind : — 

^Wretchedness  of  a  School-rsher.'] 

Were  I  at  once  empowered  to  show 
My  utmost  vengeance  on  my  foe. 
To  punish  with  extremest  rigour, 
1  could  inflict  no  penance  bigger. 
Than,  using  him  a-s  learning's  tool, 
To  make  him  usher  of  a  school. 
For,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  toil 
Of  working  on  a  barren  soil. 
And  labouring  with  incessant  pains, 
To  cultivate  a  blockhead's  brains, 
The  duties  there  but  ill  befit 
The  love  of  letters,  arts,  or  wit. 


For  one,  it  hurts  nic  to  the  soul. 
To  brook  confinement  or  cimtrol ; 
Still  to  he  jiinioned  down  lo  leach 
Tlic  syntax  and  the  parts  of  speech  ; 
Or,  what  perhaps  is  drudgery  worse. 
The  links,  and  points,  and  rules  of  ver8e; 
To  deal  out  authors  by  retail. 
Like  penny  pots  of  Oxford  ale  ; 
Oh  'tis  a  service  irksome  more, 
Than  tugging  at  the  slavish  oar ! 
Yet  such  his  task,  a  dismal  truth, 
A\'ho  watches  o'er  the  bent  of  youth. 
And  while  a  paltry  stipend  earning. 
He  sows  tlie  richest  seeds  of  learning. 
And  tills  ihcir  minds  with  proper  cure^ 
And  sees  them  their  due  produce  bear; 
No  joys,  alas!  his  ttiil  beguile. 
His  oini  lies  fallow  all  tlie  while. 
'  Yet  still  he's  on  the  road,'  you  say, 
'Of  learning.'     Why,  jierliaiis  he  may, 
But  turns  like  hoi-ses  in  a  mill, 
Nor  getting  on,  nor  standing  still ; 
For  little  way  his  learning  roaches. 
Who  reads  no  more  than  what  he  teaches. 


CHARLES  CUUBCHILU 

A  second  Dryden  was  supposed  to  liave  arisen  in 
Churchill,  when  he  published  his  satirical  poem. 
The  Itoxriail,  in  1761.  The  impression  was  con- 
tinued by  his  reply  to  the  critical  reviewers,  shortly 
afterwards  ;  and  his  EpUlle  lo  Uogarlh,  The  Prophecy 
of  Famine,  Aiyht,  and  passages  in  his  other  poems — 
all  thrown  off  in  li.iste  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
day — evinced  great  facility  of  versification,  and  a 
breadth  and  boldness  of  personal  invective  tliat  drew 
instant  attention  to  their  author.  Tliougli  Cowper, 
from  early  predilections,  had  a  high  opinion  of  Chur- 
chill, and  thought  he  was  '  indeed  a  poet,'  we  cannot 
now  consider  the  author  of  the  '  Rosciad"  as  more 
than  a  special  pleader  or  pamphleteer  in  verse.  He 
seldom  reaches  the  heart — except  in  some  few  lines 
of  penitential  fervour— and  he  never  ascended  to 
the  higher  regions  of  imagination,  then  trod  by  Col- 
lins, Gray,  and  Akenside.  With  the  beauties  of 
external  nature  he  had  not  the  slightest  sympathy. 
He  died  before  he  had  well  .attained  the  prime  of  life ; 
yet  there  is  no  youtliful  enthusiasm  about  his  works, 
iiorany  indications  that  he  sighed  for  a  higher  fame 
th.an  that  cf  being  the  terror  of  actors  and  artists, 
noted  for  his  libertine  eccentricities,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  devotion  to  Wilkes.  That  he  mis- 
applied strong  original  talents  in  following  out  these 
pitiful  or  unworthy  objects  of  his  ambition,  is  unde- 
niable; but  as  a  satirical  poet — the  only  character 
in  which  he  appears  as  an  author — he  is  imme.asur- 
ably  inferior  to  Pope  or  Uryden.  The  '  fatal  faci- 
lity' of  his  verse,  and  his  unscrupulous  satire  of  liv- 
ing individuals  and  passing  events,  had,  however, 
the  effect  of  making  all  London  "ring  from  side 
to  side'  with  his  applause,  at  a  time  when  the  real 
poetry  of  the  age  could  hardly  obtain  either  publishers 
or  readers.  Excepting  Marlow,  the  dramatic  poet, 
scarcely  any  English  author  of  reputation  has  been 
more  unhappy  in  his  life  and  end  than  Charles 
Churchill.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  West- 
minster, where  he  was  born  in  1741.  After  attend- 
ing Westminster  school  and  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge (which  he  quitted  abruptly),  he  made  a  clan- 
destine marriage  with  a  young  lady  in  Westminster, 
and  WMS  assisted  by  his  father,  till  he  was  ordained 
and  settled  in  the  curacy  of  Rainham,  in  Essex. 
His  father  died  in  1758,  and  the  poet  was  appointed 
his  successor  in  the  curacy  and  lectureship  of  St 
John's  at  Westminster.    This  transition,  which  pro- 
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mised  an  accession  of  comfort  and  respectability, 
proved  the  bane  of  poor  Churchill.  He  was  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  and  liis  conduct  had  been  up 
to  this  period  irreproachable.  lie  now,  however, 
renewed  his  intimacy  with  Lloyd  and  othpr  school 
companions,  and  launched  into  a  career  of  dissipa- 
tion and  extravagance.  His  poetry  drew  him  into 
notice;  and  he  not  only  disregarded  his  lectureship, 
but  he  laid  aside  the  clerical  costume,  and  a])peared 
in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  with  a  blue  coat,  gold- 
laced  hat,  and  ruffles.  Tlie  dean  of  Westminster  re- 
monstrated with  liim  against  this  breach  of  clerical 
propriety,  and  his  animadversions  were  seconded  by 
the  poet's  parishioners.  Churchill  affected  to  ridicule 
this  prudery,  and  Lloyd  made  it  the  subject  of  an 
epigram : — 

To  Churchill,  the  bard,  cries  the  Westminster  dean, 
Leather  breeches,  white  stockings  !  pray  what  do  you 

mean! 
Tis  shameful,  irreverent — you  must  keep  to  church 

rules. 
If  wise  ones  I  will ;  and  if  not  they're  for  fools. 
If  reason  don't  bind  me,  I'll  shake  off  all  fetters. 
To  be  black  and  all  black  I  shall  leave  to  my  betters. 

The  dean  and  the  congregation  were,  however,  too 
powerful,  and  Churchill  found  it  necessary  to  resign 
the  lectureship.  His  ready  pen  still  threw  ofT  at 
■will  his  popular  satires,  and  he  plunged  into  the 
grossest  debaucheries.  These  excesses  he  attempted 
to  justify  in  a  poetical  epistle  to  Lloyd,  entitled 
'Night,'  in  which  he  revenges  himself  on  prudence 
and  the  world  by  railing  at  them  in  good  set  terms. 
'This  vindication  proceeded,'  s.ays  his  biographer, 
'  on  the  exploded  doctrine,  that  the  barefaced  avowal 
of  vice  is  less  culpable  than  the  practice  of  it  imder 
a  hypocritical  assumption  of  virtue.  Tiie  measure 
of  guilt  in  the  individual  is,  we  conceive,  tolerably 
equal ;  but  tlie  sanction  and  dangerous  example 
atlbrded  in  tlie  former  case,  renders  it,  in  a  public 
point  of  view,  an  evil  of  tenfold  magnitude.'  The 
poet's  irregularities  affected  his  powers  of  composi- 
tion, and  his  poem  of  Tke  GItost,  published  at  this 
time,  was  an  incoherent  and  tiresome  production. 
A  greater  evil,  too,  was  his  acquaintance  with 
Wilkes,  unfortunately  equally  consi>icuous  for  public 
faction  and  private  debauchery.  Churchill  assisted 
his  new  associate  in  the  North  Briton,  and  received 
the  profit  arising  from  its  sale.  '  This  circumstance 
rendered  him  of  importance  enough  to  be  included 
■with  Wilkes  in  the  list  of  those  whom  the  mes- 
sengers had  verbal  instructions  to  apprehend  under 
the  general  warrant  issued  for  that  purpose,  the 
execution  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  most  popular 
and  only  beneficial  part  of  the  warm  contest  that 
ensued  with  government.  Churchill  was  with  Wilkes 
at  the  time  the  latter  was  apiirehcnded,  and  himself 
only  escaped  owing  to  the  messenger's  ignorance  of 
liis  person,  and  to  the  iiresenee  of  mind  witli  whicli 
Wilkes  adilressed  him  by  the  name  of  Thomson." 
The  poet  now  set  about  his  satire,  the  J'liipliecy  of 
Famine,  which,  like  Wilkes's  North  Briton,  was 
specially  direi'ted  against  tlie  Scottish  nation.  Tlic 
outlawry  of  Wilkes  separated  the  friends,  but  they 
kept  up  a  correspondence,  and  Churchill  continued 

*  Life  of  Chiircliill  profiiM  tn  works.  Lonclon  :  1804.  When 
Cliurcliill  entered  the  room,  \Vilkes  was  in  ciisttxly  of  tlto 
mei^scnger.  '  Gi»4>U  morning,  Mr  Thomson,'  siiid  Wilkes  to 
him.  '  How  does  Mm  Thomson  »h)?  Does  she  dine  in  tlio 
country  ?'  Chnrehill  took  tlie  hint  lu  readily  aa  it  had  Invn 
given.  Ho  replied  that  Mrs  Thomson  was  %\iiiiinK  for  Iiim, 
and  that  he  only  came,  for  n  moment,  to  lusk  him  how  ho  »iid. 
Then  almost  directly  he  took  hislenvo,  hastened  homo,  si'CutvhI 
his  papers,  retired  into  the  country,  and  eluded  oli  acorcti. 


to  be  a  keen  political  satirist.  The  excesses  of  his 
daily  life  remained  equally  conspicuous.  Hogarth, 
who  was  opposed  to  Churchill  for  being  a  friend 
of  Wilkes,  characteristically  exposed  his  haliits 
by  caricaturing  the  satirist  in  the  form  of  a  bear 
dressed  canonically,  with  ruffles  at  his  paws,  and 
holding  a  pot  of  porter.  Cluirchill  took  revenge 
in  a  fierce  and  sweeping  'epistle'  to  Hogarth,  ivhich 
is  said  to  have  caused  him  the  most  exquisite  jiain. 
After  separating  from  his  wife,  and  forming  an  un- 
happy connexion  with  another  female,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Westminster  tradesman,  whom  he  had 
seduced,  Churchill's  career  drew  to  a  sad  ami  pre- 
mature close.  In  October  1764  he  ■went  to  France 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friend  Wilkes,  and  was  seized 
at  Boulogne  with  a  fever,  which  proved  fatal  on  the 
4th  of  November,  With  his  clerical  profession 
Churchill  had  thrown  off  his  belief  in  Christianity, 
and  Mr  Southey  mentions,  that  though  he  made  his 
will  only  the  day  before  his  death,  there  is  in  it  not 
the  slightest  expression  of  religious  faith  or  hope. 
So  highly  popular  and  productive  had  his  satires 
proved,  that  he  was  enabled  to  bequeath  an  annuity 
of  sixty  pounds  to  his  widow,  and  fifty  to  the  more 
unhappy  woman  whom  he  had  seduced,  and  some 
surplus  remained  to  his  sons.  The  poet  was  buried 
at  Dover,  and  some  of  his  gay  associates  jilacetl  over 
his  grave  a  stone  on  which  was  engraved  a  line  from 
one  of  his  own  poems — 

Life  to  the  last  enjoyed,  here  Churchill  lies. 

The  enjoyment  may  be  doubted,  hardly  less  than 
the  taste  of  the  inscription.  It  is  certain  lliat 
Churchill  expressed  his  compunction  for  parts  of  his 
conduct,  in  verses  that  evidently  came  from  the 
heart : — 

Look  back  !  a  thought  which  borders  on  despair, 

Which  human  nature  mu^t,  yet  cannot  bear. 

"I'is  not  the  babbling  of  a  busy  world. 

Where  praise  or  censure  are  at  random  hurled. 

Which  can  the  meanest  of  my  thoughts  control, 

Or  shake  one  settled  purpose  of  my  soul ; 

I'rec  and  at  large  might  their  wild  curses  roam. 

If  all,  if  all,  alas  !  were  well  at  home. 

No  ;  'tis  the  tale,  which  angry  conscience  tolls, 

When  she  with  more  than  tragic  horror  swells 

Kaeh  circumstance  of  guilt  ;  when  stern,  but  true,  | 

She  brings  bad  actions  forth  into  review, 

.^nd,  like  the  dread  handwriting  on  the  wall, 

Bids  late  remorse  awake  at  reason's  call  ; 

Armed  at  all  points,  bids  scorpion  vengeance  pass, 

,^nd  to  the  mind  holds  up  reflection's  glass — 

The  mind  which  starting  heaves  the  heart-felt  groan. 

And  hates  that  form  she  kuowa  to  be  her  own. 

The  Voryference. 

The  most  ludicrous,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of 
fMiurchill's  satires,  is  his  Prophccij  of  fumine,  a 
Scots  pastoral,  inscribed  to  Wilkes.  The  Karl  of 
Bute's  administration  had  directed  the  enmity  of  all 
disappointed  patriots  and  keen  partisans  against  the 
Scottish  nation.  Even  Johnson  and  Junius  des- 
cended to  this  petty  national  prejudice,  and  Churchill 
revelled  in  it  with  such  undisguised  exaggeration 
and  bro-.id  humour,  that  the  most  saturnine  or  sensi- 
tive of  our  countrymen  must  have  laughed  at  iU 
absurdity.     This  unique  pastoral  opensas  follows:^ 

Two  boys  whose  birth,  beyond  all  question,  springs 
From  great  and  glorious,  though  forgotten  kings. 
Shepherds  of  Scottish  lineage,  bom  and  bnd 
On  the  same  bleak  and  barren  mounlain'.s  head, 
By  niggard  nature  doomed  on  the  same  nxks 
To  spm  out  life,  and  starve  themselves  and  flock*. 
Fresh  as  the  moniing,  which,  enrobed  in  nii»i. 
The  mountain's  top  with  usual  duluess  kissed. 
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Jockey  and  Siiwiiey  to  tlioir  labours  rose  ; 
p<ioii  i-lad  I  wecTi,  where  nature  needs  no  clothes  ; 
Where  from  their  youth  inured  to  winter  skies, 
Dress  and  her  vain  refinements  they  despise. 

Jockey,  w-liose  manly  hi^h  cheek  hones  to  crown, 
With  freckles  si)otted  flamed  the  polden  down, 
With  meiklc  art  could  on  the  hajrpipcs  play, 
Kven  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  day  ; 
Sawney  as  long  without  remorse  could  bawl 
Home's  madrigals,  and  ditties  from  Kingal : 
Oft  at  his  strains,  all  natural  though  rude, 
The  Uigliland  loss  forgot  her  want  of  food, 
And,  whilst  she  scratched  her  lover  into  rest. 
Sunk  pleased,  though  hungry,  on  her  Sawney's  breast. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  no  tree  was  seen, 
Earth,  clad  in  russet,  scorned  the  lively  green  : 
The  plague  of  locusts  they  secure  defy, 
For  in  three  houi^s  a  grasshopper  must  die: 
No  living  thing,  whate'er  its  food,  feasts  there, 
But  the  chameleon  who  can  feast  on  air. 
No  birds,  except  as  birds  of  passage  flew; 
No  bee  was  known  to  hum,  no  dove  to  coo  : 
No  streams,  as  amber  smooth,  as  amber  clear, 
\\*ere  seen  to  glide,  or  heard  to  warble  here: 
Rebellion's  spring,  which  through  the  country  ran, 
Funiished  with  bitter  draughts  tlie  steady  clan: 
No  flowers  cnibalmed  the  air,  but  one  white  rose, 
Which,  on  the  tenth  of  June,'  by  instinct  blows  ; 
By  instinct  blows  at  morn,  and,  when  the  shades 
Of  drizzly  eve  prevail,  by  instinct  fades. 
In  the  s.imc  poem  Churchill  thus  alludes  to  himself: 

.Me,  whom  no  muse  of  heavenly  birth  inspires, 

No  judgment  tempers,  when  rash  genius  fires  ; 

Who  boast  no  merit  but  mere  knack  of  rhyme. 

Short  gleams  of  sense  and  satire  out  of  time  ; 

Who  cannot  follow  whei-e  trim  fancy  leads 

By  prattling  streams,  o'er  fiower-impurpled  meads  ; 

Who  often,  but  without  success,  have  prayed 

For  apt  Alliteration's  artful  aid  ; 

Who  would,  but  cannot,  with  a  master's  skill, 

Coin  fine  new  epithets  wdiich  mean  no  ill: 

lie,  thus  uncouth,  thus  every  way  unfit 

For  pacing  poesy,  and  ambling  wit. 

Taste  with  contempt  beholds,  nor  deigns  to  place 

Amongst  the  lowest  of  her  favoured  race. 

The  characters  of  Garrick,  &c.,  in  the  licsciail.  have 
now  ceased  to  interest ;  but  some  of  lliese  rough 
]ien-:ind-ink  sketches  of  Churchill  are  happily  exe- 
cuted. Smollett,  who  he  believed  had  attacked  liim 
in  the  Critical  Review,  lie  ;dludes  to  with  mingled 
approbation  and  ridicule — 

Whence  could  arise  this  mighty  critic  spleen. 
The  muse  a  triflcr,  and  her  theme  so  mean  ! 
■\\'liat  had  I  done  that  angry  heaven  should  send 
The  bitterest  foe  where  most  I  wished  a  friend? 
Oft  hath  my  tongue  been  wanton  at  thy  name. 
And  hailed  the  honours  of  thy  matchless  fame. 
For  me  let  hoary  Fielding  bite  the  ground. 
So  nobler  Pickle  stands  superbly  bound  ; 
From  I.ivv's  ten:ples  tear  the  historic  crown, 
^\*hich  with  more  justice  blooms  upon  thine  own. 
Compared  with  thee,  be  all  life-writers  dumb. 
But  he  who  wrote  the  Life  of  Tommy  Thumb. 
Whoever  read  the  Regicide  but  swore 
The  author  wrote  as  man  ne'er  wrote  before! 
Others  for  plots  and  under  plots  may  call, 
Here's  the  right  method — have  no  plot  at  all  ! 

Of  Hogarth— 

In  walks  of  humour,  in  that  cast  of  style. 

Which,  probing  to  the  quick,  yet  makes  us  suLile  ; 

*  The  birth-day  of  the  old  Chevalier.  It  used  to  be  a  fre.il 
object  with  the  gardener  of  a  Scottish  Jacobite  family  of  those 
days  to  have  the  Stuart  emblem  in  blow  by  the  tenth  of  June. 


In  comedy,  his  natural  road  to  fume, 
Nor  let  me  call  it  by  a  meaner  name, 
M'here  a  beginning,  middle,  and  an  end 
.\re  aptly  joined  ;  where  parts  on  parts  depend, 
Kach  made  for  each,  as  bodies  for  their  soul. 
So  art  to  form  one  true  and  perfect  whole. 
Where  a  plain  story  to  the  eye  is  told, 
Whii'h  we  concei\e  the  monnMit  we  behold, 
IIog:irth  unrivalled  stands,  and  sliall  engage 
Unrivalled  praise  to  the  most  distant  age. 

In  'Night,'  Churchill  thus  gaily  addressed  liis  friend 
Lloyd  on  the  proverbial  poverty  of  poets : — 

What  is't  to  us,  if  taxes  rise  or  fall ! 
Thanks  to  our  fortune,  vre  pay  none  at  all. 
Let  muckworms,  who  in  liirty  acres  deal, 
Lament  those  hardships  which  we  cajinot  feel. 
His  (irace,  who  smarts,  may  bellow  if  he  please. 
But  must  I  bellow  too,  who  sit  at  ease? 
By  custom  safe,  the  poet's  numbers  flow 
Free  as  the  light  ami  air  some  years  ago. 
No  statesman  e'er  will  find  it  w<irth  his  pains 
To  tax  our  labours  and  excise  our  brains. 
Burthens  like  these,  vile  earthly  buildings  bear; 
No  tribute's  laid  on  castles  in  the  air! 

The  reputation  of  CliurchiIlw.is.ilso  an  aerial  struc- 
ture. 'No  English  poet,' says  Southey,  '  li:id  ever 
enjoyed  so  excessive  and  so  short  lived  a  popularily ; 
and  indeed  no  one  seems  more  thoroughly  to  have 
understood  his  own  powers  ;  there  is  no  indication 
in  any  of  liis  pieces  that  he  could  have  done  any 
tiling  better  tlian  the  thing  he  did.  To  Wilkes  he 
said,  that  nothing  came  out  till  he  Iwgan  to  be  pleased 
with  it  himself;  but,  to  the  public,  he  boasted  of  the 
haste  and  carelessness  with  whicli  his  verses  were 
poured  forth. 

Had  I  the  power,  I  could  not  have  the  time, 

While  spirits  flow,  and  life  is  in  her  prime, 

U'ithout  a  sin  'gainst  pleasure,  to  design 

A  plan,  to  methodise  each  thought,  each  line. 

Highly  to  finish,  and  make  every  grace 

In  itself  charming,  take  new  charms  from  place. 

Nothing  of  books,  and  little  known  of  men, 

^\'hen  the  mad  fit  comes  on  I  seize  the  pen  ; 

Rough  as  they  run,  the  rapid  thoughts  set  down. 

Rough  as  they  run,  discharge  them  on  the  town. 

Popularity  which  is  easily  gained,  is  lost  as  easily; 
such  reputations  resembling  the  lives  of  insects, 
whose  shortness  of  existence  is  compensated  by  its 
proportion  of  enjoyment.  He  iierliajis  imagined 
that  his  genius  would  preserve  his  subjects,  as  spices 
preserve  a  mummy,  and  that  the  individuals  whom 
lie  had  eulogised  or  stigmatiseil  would  go  down  to 
posterity  in  his  verse,  as  an  old  .idmiral  comes  homo 
from  the  West  Indies  in  a  puncheon  of  rum  :  he  did 
not  consider  that  the  rum  is  rendered  loathsome,  and 
that  the  spices  with  which  the  I'haraohs  and  I'oti- 
phars  were  embalmed,  wasted  their  sweetness  in  the 
catacombs.  But,  in  this  part  of  his  conduct,  there 
was  no  want  of  worhlly  prudence:  he  was  enriching 
himself  by  hasty  writings,  for  which  the  immediate 
sale  was  in  proportion  to  the  bitterness  and  perso- 
n.ality  of  the  satire.' 

MICHAEL  BRUCE. 

Michael  Brcce — a  young  and  lamented  Scottish 
poet  of  rich  promise — was  born  at  Kinnesswood, 
parish  of  Portmoak,  county  of  Kinross,  on  the  27th 
of  March  17-16.  His  father  was  a  humble  trades- 
man, a  weaver,  who  was  burdened  with  a  familv  of 
eight  children,  of  whom  the  poet  was  the  fifth.  The 
dreariest  poverty  and  obscurity  hung  over  the  poet's 
infancy,  but  the  elder  Bruce  was  a  good  and  pious 
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ni:in,  iitid  tfiiitKil  all  his  children  to  a  knowledge  of 
their  letters,  jiiid  a  deep  sense  of  religious  duty.  In 
the  sununer  months  ftlichael  was  put  out  to  herd 
cattle.  His  education  was  retanled  by  this  eniplny- 
incnt;  but  his  training  as  a  poet  was  benefited  by 
solitary  connnunion  with  nature,  amidst  scenery 
that  overlooked  Lochleven  and  its  fine  old  ruined 
castle.  When  he  had  arrived  at  his  fifteenth  year, 
the  poet  wa.s  judged  fit  for  college,  and  at  this  time 
a  relation  of  his  father  dieil,  leaving  him  a  legacy  of 
200  merks  Scots,  or  £11,2$.  2d.  sterling.  This  sum 
the  (ild  man  piously  devoten  to  the  education  of  his 
favourite  son,  who  proceeded  witli  it  to  Edinburgh, 
an<l  was  enrolled  a  student  of  the  university.  Michael 
V  as  soon  distinguished  for  his  proficiency,  and  ft)r 
Ills  taste  for  poetry.  Having  been  three  sessions  at 
college,  supported  by  his  parents  and  some  kind 
frienils  and  neighbours,  Hruce  engaged  to  teach  a 
school  at  Gairney  liridge,  where  he  received  for  his 
labours  about  A'il  per  annum  !  He  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Forest  Hill,  near  Alloa,  where  he  taught 
for  some  time  with  no  better  success.  His  school- 
room was  !ow-roofed  and  damji,  and  the  potir  youth, 
confined  for  five  or  six  hours  a-day  in  this  unwhole- 
some atmosphere,  depressed  by  poverty  and  disap- 
jiointment,  soon  lost  health  and  spirits.  He  wrote 
liis  poem  of  Luchleven  at  Forest  Hill,  but  was  at 
length  forced  to  return  to  his  father's  cottage,  which 
lie  never  again  left.  A  pulmonary  coiTi|)laint  h.id 
settled  on  him,  and  he  was  in  the  last  stage  of 
consumption.  With  death  fidl  in  his  view,  he  wrote 
his  Ode  to  Spring,  the  finest  of  all  his  j)roductions. 
He  was  pious  and  cheerful  to  the  last,  and  died  on 
the  .5th  of  July  1767,  aged  twenty-one  years  and 
three  months.  His  Bible  was  found  upon  his  pillow, 
marked  down  at  Jer.  .\xii.  10,  '  Weep  ye  not  for 
the  (lead,  neither  bemoan  him.*  So  blameless  a  lite 
could  not  indeed  be  contemplated  without  pleasure, 
but  its  premature  termination  must  have  been  a 
heavy  blow  to  his  aged  parents,  wln^  had  struggled 
in  their  poverty  to  nurture  his  youthful  genius. 


Bnice's  Monument  in  rortiimak  Churchyard. 

The*  p')i*ins  of  Hruce  wore  first  jriven  to  tlie  world 
by  lii!<  ('(ilU-pe  frifnil  .John  I^);:an,  in  1770,  wlio 
vurnily  tMili)iJri8t.'(i  the  eliararter  and  talents  of  hisi 
brother  poet.      They  were  reprinted  ia   1784,   and 


iifterwards  included  in  Anderson's  edition  of  the 
poets.  Tlie  late  veneruhlu  and  K-nevolunt  I'rinripal 
Haird,  in  1S()7,  puhlisht-d  an  edition  by  aubscriplion 
for  the  benefit  of  Bruee's  niolber,  then  a  widow.  In 
1837,  a  conipk-te  edition  of  the  poems  was  bnnijibt 
out,  with  a  life  of  the  author  from  original  sourees, 
by  the  liev.  William  Mackelvie,  Balgedic,  Kinross- 
shire.  In  this  full  and  interestinjj  memoir  ample 
reparation  is  made  to  the  injured  shade  of  Michael 
Bruce  for  any  neglect  or  injustice  done  to  his  poetical 
fame  by  his  early  friend  I^ogan.  Had  Bruce  lived, 
it  is  pn)bable  he  would  have  taken  a  hi*ih  place 
among  our  national  pot.-ts.  lie  was  gifted  with  the 
requisite  enthusiasm,  fancy,  and  love  of  nature. 
There  was  a  moral  beauty  in  his  life  and  character 
whieli  would  naturally  have  expanded  itself  in 
poetical  composition.  The  pieces  he  has  left  have 
all  tile  marks  of  youth ;  a  style  only  lialf-formed 
and  immature,  and  resemhlances  to  other  poets,  so 
close  and  frequent,  that  tlie  reader  is  constantly 
stumbling  on  some  familiar  image  or  expression. 
In  '  Locldeven,'  a  descriptive  poem  in  blank  verse,  be 
has  taken  Thomson  as  liis  model.  The  opening  is 
a  ])arai)lirasL'  of  tlie  con)mencenient  of  Thomson's 
Spring,  and  epithets  taken  from  the  Seasons  ficcur 
througiiout  tlie  wliole  poem,  with  traces  of  Milton, 
t)ssian  &c.  The  following  passage  is  the  most  ori- 
ginal and  pleasing  in  the  poem  : — 

[A  liural  Picture.'] 

Now  sober  Industry,  illustrious  power  ! 
Ilath  rai^^ed  the  peaceful  cottage,  calm  abode 
Of  innocence  and  joy  :  now,  sweating,  guiiIes 
The  shining  pluughsiiare  ;  tames  the  stubhorn  soii; 
Leads  the  hiitg  drain  along  the  unfertile  marsli ; 
Bids  the  bleak  hill  with  vernal  verdure  hloum, 
The  haunt  of  tlocks ;  and  clothes  the  barren  heath 
\\  ith  waving  harvests  and  the  golden  grain. 

Fair  from  his  hand  Lehuld  the  village  rise. 
In  rural  pride,  *mong  intermingled  trees! 
Above  whose  aged  tojis  the  joyful  ^uuins, 
At  even-tide  descending  from  the  hill. 
With  eye  enamoured,  mark  the  many  wreaths 
Of  pillared  smoke,  high  curling  to  the  clouds. 
The  streets  resound  with  Lahour*s  various  \'oIce, 
Who  whi-'tlcs  at  his  work.     (Jay  on  the  green. 
Young  blooming  boys,  and  girls  with  golden  liair, 
Tiiji,  nimble-fuoted,  wanton  in  their  play. 
The  village  hope.     All  in  a  reverend  row, 
Tlicir  gray-haired  grandsires,  sitting  in  the  sun, 
Before  the  gate,  and  leaning  on  the  staft* 
The  well-rcniembered  stcnies  of  their  youth 
Recount,  and  shake  their  aged  locks  with  joy. 

How  f:iir  a  prospect  rises  to  the  eye, 
\\  here  Beauty  vie.-*  in  all  her  venial  forms, 
For  ever  pleasant,  and  for  ever  new  ! 
Swells  the  exulting  thought,  expands  the  joul, 
Drowning  each  ruder  care  :  a  blooiuing  train 
( 'f  bright  ideas  rushes  on  the  mind, 
Iinaginatictii  rouses  at  the  scene  ; 
And  biiekward,  through  the  gloom  of  ages  pitst, 
Behohls  .Xrcadia,  like  a  rural  queen, 
Kncircled  with  her  swains  and  rosy  nymph.i, 
The  mazy  dance  conducting  on  the  green. 
Nor  yield  to  ohl  .Arcadia's  blissful  vales 
Thine,  gentle  Leven  !     (ireen  on  either  hand 
Thy  meadow.s  spread,  unbroken  of  the  plough, 
With  beauty  all  their  own.     Thy  lields  rejuico 
With  all  the  riches  of  the  golden  ytar. 
Fat  on  the  plain,  and  mountain's  Hunny  side, 
Large  droves  of  oxen,  and  the  tleecy  flocks, 
Feed  undisturbed  ;  and  till  the  echoing  uir 
With  music,  grateful  to  the  master's  ear. 
The  traveller  stops,  and  gazes  round  and  round 
UVr  all  the  scenes,  that  animate  his  licari 
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M'ith  mirth  ami  music.     Kven  tiie  mendicant, 
Bowbcnt  with  aj;c,  that  on  the  oM  gray  Mtone, 
Sole  sitting,  suns  him  in  tlie  public  way, 
Feels  his  heart  leap,  and  to  himself  he  aings. 

The  conclusion  of  the  yovm  j:ives  us  another  picture 
of  rural  life,  witli  a  patlietio  glance  at  the  poet's  own 
condition : — 

[Virttte  and  Happiness  in  the  Countnj.1 

How  blest  the  man  who,  in  these  peaceful  plains, 
Ploughs  his  paternal  fiebl  ;  far  from  the  noise, 
The  care,  and  bustle  of  a  busy  world  I 
All  in  the  sacred,  sweet,  sequestered  vale 
Of  solitude,  the  secret  prinirosc-path 
Of  rural  life,  he  dwells  ;  and  with  him  dwplls 
Peace  and  content,  twins  of  the  sylvan  shade, 
And  all  the  graces  of  the  golden  age. 
Such  is  Agrieola,  the  wise,  the  good ; 
By  nature  formed  for  the  calm  retreat, 
The  silent  path  nf  life.     Learned,  but  not  fraught 
With  self-importance,  a.s  the  starched  fool, 
"Who  challenges  respect  by  solemn  face, 
By  studied  accent,  and  high-sounding  phrase. 
Knaraoured  of  the  shade,  but  not  morose, 
Politeness,  raised  in  courts  by  frigid  rules, 
With  him  spontaneous  grows.     Not  books  alone, 
But  man  his  study,  and  the  better  part; 
To  tread  the  ways  of  virtue,  and  to  act 
The  various  scenes  of  life  with  (Jod's  applause. 
Deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  flowery  vale. 
With  blooming  sallows  and  the  leafy  twine 
Of  verdant  alders  fenced,  his  dwelling  stands 
Complete  in  rural  elegance.     The  door, 
Bv  which  the  poor  or  pilgrim  never  passed, 
Still  open,  speaks  the  master's  bounteous  licnrt. 
There,  0  how  sweet  I  amid  the  fragrant  shrubs, 
At  evening  cool  to  sit ;  while,  on  their  boughs. 
The  nested  songsters  twitter  o'er  their  young  j 
And  the  hoarse  low  of  folded  cattle  breaks 
The  silence,  wafted  o'er  the  sleeping  lake. 
Whose  waters  glow  beneath  the  purple  tinge 
Of  western  cloud  ;  while  converse  sweet  deceives 
The  stealing  foot  of  time  !     Or  where  the  giouiul, 
Mounded  irregular,  points  out  the  graves 
Of  our  forefathers,  and  the  hallowed  fane. 
Where  swains  assembling  worship,  let  us  walk. 
In  softly-soothing  melancholy  thought, 
As  night's  seraphic  bard,  immortal  Young, 
Or  sweet-complaining  Gray  ;  there  see  the  goal 
Of  human  life,  where  drooping,  faint,  and  tired, 
Oft  missed  the  prize,  the  weary  racer  rests. 

Thus  sung  the  youth,  amid  unfertile  wilds 
And  nameless  deserts,  unpoetic  ground! 
Far  from  his  friends  he  strayed,  recording  thus 
The  dear  remembrance  of  his  native  fields. 
To  cheer  the  tedious  night ;  while  slow  disease 
Preyed  on  his  pining  vitals,  and  the  blasts 
Of  dark  December  shook  his  humble  cot. 

T7ie  Last  Day  is  another  poem  by  Bnicc  in  blank 
verse,  but  is  inferior  to  '  Lochlevcn.'  The  want  of 
originality  is  more  felt  on  a  subject  exhausted  by 
Milton,  Young,  and  Blair;  but  even  in  this,  as  in  his 
other  works,  tlie  warmth  of  feeling  and  graceful 
freedom  of  expression  which  characterise  Bruce  are 
seen  and  felt.  In  poetical  beauty  and  encrii-y,  as  in 
biographical  interest,  his  latest  effort,  the  Elegy, 
must  ever  rank  the  first  in  liis  productions.  With 
some  weak  lines  and  borrowed  ideas,  this  poem  has 
an  air  of  strength  and  ripened  maturity  that  power- 
fully impresses  the  reader,  and  leaves  him  to 
wonder  at  the  fortitude  of  the  youth,  who,  in  strains 
of  such  sensibility  and  genius,  could  describe  the 
cheerful  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  certainty  of 
his  own  iipcedy  dissolution. 


Elegy —  Wriiten  in  Spring* 

*Tis  past :  the  iron  North  has  spent  his  rage  ; 

Stem  Winter  now  resigns  the  lengthening  day; 
The  stormy  bowlings  of  the  winds  assuage, 

And  warm  o*cr  ether  western  breezes  play. 

Of  genial  heat  and  cheerful  light  the  source, 
From  southern  clniies,  hcneiith  nn«ither  sky, 

The  sun,  returning,  wheels  his  golden  course; 
Before  his  beams  all  noxious  vapours  fly. 

Far  to  the  north  grim  Winter  draws  his  train, 
To  his  own  clime,  to  Zembla's  frozen  >liore  ; 

Where,  throned  on  ice,  he  holds  etenial  reign  ; 

Where  whirlwinds   madden,  and    where    tenipeatt 
roar. 

Loosed  from  the  bands  of  frost,  the  verdant  ground 
Again  puts  on  her  rnbe  of  cheerful  green, 

Again  puts  forth  her  flowers  ;  and  all  around 
Smiling,  the  cheerful  face  of  spring  is  seen. 

Behold  !  the  trees  new  deck  their  withered  bougha  ; 

Their  ample  leaves,  the  hospitable  plane, 
The  taper  elm,  and  lofty  ash  disclose  ; 

The  blooming  hawthorn  variegates  the  scene. 

The  lily  of  the  vale,  of  flowers  the  queen, 

Puts  on  the  robe  she  neither  sewed  nor  spun  ; 

The  birds  on  ground,  or  on  the  branches  green, 
Hop  to  and  fro,  and  glitter  in  the  sun. 

Soon  as  o'er  eastern  hills  the  morning  peers, 
From  her  low  nest  the  tufted  lark  U]>springs  ; 

And,  cheerful  singing,  up  the  air  she  steers; 

Still  high  she  mounts,  still  loud  and  sweet  she  sings 

On  the  green  furze,  clothed  o*er  with  golden  blooms 
That  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  all  around, 

The  linnet  sitr,  and  tricks  his  glosf*y  plumes, 
While  o'er  the  wild  his  broken  notes  resound. 

While  the  sun  journeys  down  the  western  sky. 

Along  the  green  sward,  marked  with  Honian  mound, 

Beneath  the  blithsome  shepherd's  watchful  eye, 
The  cheerful  lambkins  dance  and  frisk  around. 

Now  is  the  time  for  those  who  wisdom  love, 
AVho  love  to  walk  in  ^'i^tue's  fiowtry  road, 

Along  the  lovely  paths  of  spring  to  ruve. 
And  follow  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God. 

Thus  Zoroaster  studied  Nature's  laws  ; 

Thus  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  mankind  ; 
Thus  heaven-taught  Plato  traced  the  Almighty  cause, 

And  left  the  wondering  multitude  behind. 

Thus  Ashley  gathered  academic  bays; 

Thus  gentle  Thomson,  as  the  seasons  roll, 
Taught  them  to  sing  the  great  Creator's  praise. 

And  bear  their  poet's  name  from  pole  to  pole. 

Thus  have  I  walked  along  the  dewy  la^vn  ; 

My  frequent  foot  the  blooming  wild  hath  worn  ; 
Before  the  lark  I've  sung  the  beauteous  dawn, 

And  gathered  health  from  all  the  gales  of  mom. 

And,  even  when  winter  chilled  the  aged  year, 
1  wandered  lonely  o'er  the  hoary  plain  : 

Though  frosty  Boreas  warned  me  to  forbear, 
Boreas,  with  all  his  tempests,  warned  in  vain. 

Then,  sleep  my  nights,  and  quiet  blessed  my  days ; 

I  feared  no  loss,  my  mind  was  all  my  store; 
No  anxious  wishes  e'er  disturbed  my  ease  ; 

Heaven  gave  content  and  health — I  asked  no  more. 

Now,  Spring  returns:  but  not  to  me  returns 
The  vernal  joy  my  better  years  have  known  ; 

Dim  in  my  breast  life's  dying  taper  burn.i. 
And  all  the  joys  of  life  with  health  aie  flown. 
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Starting  and  shirering  in  the  inconstant  wind, 
Meagre  and  pale,  the  ghost  of  what  I  was, 

Beneath  some  blasted  tree  1  lie  reclined, 
And  count  the  silent  momenta  as  tbej  pass : 

The  winged  moments,  whose  unstaying  speed 
No  art  ran  stop,  or  in  their  course  arrest ; 

Whose  flight  shall  shortly  count  me  with  the  dead. 
And  lay  me  down  in  peace  with  them  at  rest. 

Oft  morning  dreams  presage  approaching  fate  ; 

And  morning  dreams,  a-s  poets  tell,  are  true. 
Led  by  pale  ghosts,  I  enter  Death's  dark  gate. 

And  bid  the  realms  of  light  and  life  adieu. 

I  hear  the  helpless  wail,  the  shriek  of  wo  ; 

I  see  the  mudiiy  wave,  the  dreary  shore, 
The  sluggish  streams  that  slowly  creep  below, 

Which  mortals  Tisit,  and  return  no  more. 

Farewell,  ye  blooming  fields!  ye  cheerful  plains  ! 

Enough  for  me  the  churchyard's  lonely  mound, 
Where  melancholy  with  still'  silence  reigns. 

And  the  rank  grass  waves  o'er  the  cheerless  ground. 

There  let  me  wander  at  the  shut  of  ere. 

When  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  labourer's  eyes : 

The  world  and  all  its  busy  follies  leave. 

And  talk  with  Wisdom  where  my  Daphnis  lies. 

There  let  me  sleep,  forgotten  in  the  clay, 

When  death  shall  shut  these  weary  aching  eyes ; 

Rest  in  the  hopes  of  an  eternal  day. 
Till  the  long  night  is  gone,  and  the  last  mom  arise. 

JOHN  LOGAN. 

Jfr  n'Tsraeli,  in  his  '  Calamities  of  Authors,'  has 
includid  the  name  of  John  Logan  as  one  of  tliose 
linfortunatc  men  of  genius  whose  life  has  been 
marked  by  disappointment  and  misfortune.  He 
li:>  I  undoubtedly  formed  to  himself  a  high  standard 
of  literary  exeellenee  and  ambition,  to  which  he 
never  attained;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  warrant 
the  assertion  that  Logan  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
From  one  s(mrce  of  depression  and  misery  be  was 
happily  exempt :  though  he  died  at  the  early  age 
of  forty,  be  left  behind  him  a  sum  of  £6no.  Logan 
1V.1S  born  at  Soutra.  in  the  parish  of  Fala,  Mid- 
Lothian,  in  1748.  His  father,  a  small  farnu-r,  edu- 
cated bini  for  the  church,  and,  after  be  had  obtained 
a  license  to  preach,  be  distinguished  himself  so 
niucli  by  bis  pulpit  eloquence,  that  be  was  appointed 
one  of  tlie  ministers  of  South  lA'itli.  He  after- 
warils  read  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  i'/i/Awn/i/i// 
of  Hislun/  in  Edinburgh,  the  substance  of  which  he 
published  in  1781  ;  and  next  year  be  gave  to  the 
public  one  of  his  lectures  entire  on  the  Oiwenimeiit 
of  Asia.  The  same  year  he  publisbeil  bis  poems, 
which  were  well  received  ■,  and  in  178.'1  be  prod\iceil 
a  tragedy  called  liuiinimalr,  founded  on  the  signiiig 
of  Magna  Chartn.  His  parishioners  were  ojiposed 
to  such  an  exercise  of  bis  talents,  and  unfortunately 
Logan  had  lapsed  into  irregular  aiul  dissipated 
habits.  The  consequence  was,  tl]at  be  resigned  his 
charge  on  receiving  a  small  atniuily,  and  proceeded 
to  Londim,  where  be  resided  till  his  death  in  I)e- 
cemlier  1788.  During  bis  residence  in  London, 
Logan  was  n  contributor  to  the  English  Review, 
and  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  C/iaryes  Ai/ainst  War- 
ren //■islimif.  which  attracterl  some  notice.  Among 
liis  inannsi-riiits  were  found  several  nntlnisbed  tra- 
gedies, thirty  lectures  on  Konian  history,  portions 
of  a  periodical  work,  and  a  collection  of  sermons, 
from  which  two  volumes  were  selected  and  inib- 
lishcd  by  bis  executors.     The  sermons  are  warm 


and  passionate,  full  of  piety  and  fervour,  and  must 
have  been  highly  impressive  when  delivered. 

One  act  in  the  literary  life  of  Logan  we  have 
already  adverted  to — his  publication  of  the  poemj 
of  Michael  Bruce.  His  conduct  as  an  editor  cannot 
be  justified.  He  left  out  several  pieces  by  Bruce, 
and,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  *  to  make  up  a  mis- 
cellany,' jioems  by  different  authors  were  inserted. 
The  best  of  these  he  claimed,  and  published  after- 
wards as  his  own.  The  friends  of  Bruce,  indignant 
at  his  conduct,  have  since  endeavoured  to  snatch 
this  laurel  from  his  brows,  and  considerable  uncer- 
tainty hangs  over  the  question.  With  respect  to 
the  most  valuable  piece  in  the  collection,  the  Ode 
to  the  Cuckoo — '  magical  stanzas,'  says  D'lsraeli, 
and  all  will  echo  the  praise,  'of  picture,  melody, 
and  sentiment,'  and  which  Burke  admired  so  much, 
tliat  on  visiting  Edinburgh,  he  sought  out  Logan 
to  compliment  him — with  respect  to  this  beautiful 
effusion  of  fancy  and  feeling,  the  evidence  seems  to 
be  as  follows : — In  favour  of  Logan,  there  is  the  open 
publication  of  the  ode  under  bis  own  name ;  the 
fact  of  his  having  shown  it  in  manuscript  to  several 
friends  before  its  publication,  and  declared  it  to  be 
his  composition  ;  and  that,  during  the  whole  of  his 
life,  his  claim  to  be  the  author  was  not  disputed. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  favour  of  Bruce,  there  is  the 
oral  testimony  of  his  relations  and  friends,  that  they 
always  un<lerstood  him  to  be  the  author ;  and  the 
written  evidence  of  l)r  Davidson,  Professor  of  Na- 
tural and  Civil  History,  Aberdeen,  that  he  saw  a  copy 
of  the  ode  in  the  possession  of  a  friend  of  Bruce,  Sir 
Bickerton,  who  assured  him  it  was  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  Bruce;  that  this  copy  was  signed  '  Michael 
Bruce,'  and  below  it  were  written  the  words,  '  You 
will  think  1  might  have  been  better  employed  than 
writing  about  a  gowk' — [Anglice,  cuckoo.]  It  is 
unfavourable  to  the  case  of  Logan,  that  he  retained 
some  of  the  manuscripts  of  Bruce,  and  his  conduct 
throughout  the  whole  affair  was  careless  and  unsa- 
tisfactory. Bruce's  friends  also  claim  for  him  some 
of  the  hymns  published  by  Logan  as  his  own,  and 
they  show  that  the  unfortunate  young  bard  had 
applied  himself  to  comjiositions  of  this  kind,  though 
none  api)eared  in  bis  works  as  published  by  Logan. 
The  truth  here  seems  to  be,  that  Bruce  was  the 
founder,  and  Logan  the  perfecter,  of  these  exquisite 
devotional  strains :  the  former  supplied  stanzas 
which  the  latter  extended  into  poems,  imparting  to 
the  whole  a  finished  elegance  and  beauty  of  diction 
which  certaiidy  Bruce  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
callable  of  giving.  Without  adverting  to  the  dis- 
puted ode,  the  best  of  Logan's  productions  are  hit 
verses  on  a  \'i.\il  U>  the  Cuutitry  m  Autumn,  his  half 
dramatic  poem  of  The  Lovers,  and  his  ballad  stanzas 
on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow.  A  vein  of  tenderness  and 
moral  sentiment  runs  through  the  whole,  and  his 
language  is  select  and  poetical.  In  some  lines  On 
the  Death  of  a  Yumij  Ladij,  we  have  the  following 
true  and  touching  exclamation  : — 

Wliat  tragic  tears  bedew  the  eye! 
What  deaths  we  suffer  ere  we  die  ! 
Our  bnikcn  friemlships  we  deplore. 
And  loves  of  youth  that  are  no  more! 
No  after-friendships  e'er  can  raise 
The  endearments  of  our  early  days. 
And  ne'er  the  heart  such  fondncM  prove. 
As  when  it  first  began  to  love. 

Tu  the  Cueioo. 

Il.'iil,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  groret 
Thou  messenger  of  .-Spring ! 


Now  Heaven  repairs  thy  rural  sekt. 
And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 
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What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hoar ; 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path, 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year  I 

Delightful  visitant !  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowers, 
And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 

From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  schoolboy,  wandering  through  the  wood 

To  pull  the  primrose  gay. 
Starts,  the  new  voice  of  spring  to  hear,* 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom. 

Thou  fliest  thy  vocal  vale, 
An  annual  guest  in  other  lands, 

Another  Spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird  !  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

No  Winter  in  thy  year  ! 

0  could  1  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee  1 

We'd  make,  with  joyful  wing, 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe, 

Companions  of  the  Spring. 

[^Written  in  a  Visit  to  the  Country  in  Autunm.l 

Tis  past !  no  more  the  Summer  blooms  1 

Ascending  in  the  rear, 
Behold  congenial  Autumn  comes, 

The  Sabbath  of  the  year! 
What  time  thy  holy  whispers  breathe, 
The  pensive  evening  shade  beneath, 

And  twilight  consecrates  the  floods ; 
While  nature  strips  her  garment  gay, 
And  wears  the  vesture  of  decay, 
0  let  me  wander  through  the  sounding  woods ! 

Ah  !  well-known  streams  ! — ah  !  wonted  groves, 

Still  pictured  in  my  mind  ! 
Oh  I  sacred  scene  of  youthful  loves, 

Whose  image  lives  behind! 
While  sad  I  ponder  on  the  past, 
The  joys  that  must  no  longer  last ; 

The  wild-flower  strown  on  Summer's  tier, 
The  dying  music  of  the  grove, 
And  the  last  elegies  of  love, 
Dissolve  the  soul,  and  draw  the  tender  tear  ! 

Alas  !  the  hospitable  hall, 

Where  youth  and  friendship  played, 

Wide  to  the  winds  a  ruined  wall 
Projects  a  death-like  shade! 

The  charm  is  vanished  from  the  vales ; 

No  voice  with  virgin-whisper  hails 
A  stranger  to  his  native  bowers : 

No  more  Arcadian  mountains  bloom, 

Nor  Enna  valleys  breathe  perfume  ; 

The  fancied  Eden  fades  with  all  its  flowers  I 

Companions  of  the  youthful  scene, 

Endeared  from  earliest  days ! 
With  whom  I  sported  on  the  green. 

Or  roved  the  woodland  maze  1 

*  This  line  originally  stood — 

■  Starts  thy  curious  voice  to  hear,* 
which  was  probably  altered  by  Lopan  as  defective  In  quantity. 
•Curious  may  be  a  Scotticism,  but  it  is  felicitous.  It  marks 
the  unusual  resemblance  of  the  note  of  the  cuckoo  to  the 
human  voice,  the  cause  of  the  start  ^nd  imitation  which  follow. 
Whereas  the  "  new  voice  of  spring"  is  not  true ;  for  many  voices 
In  spring  precede  that  of  the  cuckoo,  and  it  is  not  peculiar  or 
■triking,  nor  does  it  connect  either  with  the  itart  or  imiiition.' 
•^Sote  by  Lord  Mackmzif  \ton  qfthc  *  Man  qfFteling')  in  Bruce'f 
^oanst  bjf  Rev.  W.  Mackeivic 


Long-exiled  from  your  native  clime, 
Or  by  the  thunder  stroke  of  time 

Snatched  to  the  sliadows  of  despair; 
I  hear  j'our  voices  in' the  wind, 
Your  forms  in  every  wiilk  I  find  ; 
I  stretch  my  arms:  ye  vanish  into  airl 

My  steps,  when  innocent  and  young, 

These  fairy  paths  pursued  ; 
And  wandering  o'er  the  wild,  I  sung 

My  fancies  to  the  wood. 
I  mourned  the  linnet-lover's  fate, 
Or  turtle  from  her  murdered  mate, 

Condemned  the  widowed  hours  to  wail : 
Or  while  the  mournful  vision  rose, 
I  sought  to  weep  for  imaged  woes. 
Nor  real  life  believed  a  tragic  tale  I 

Alas !  misfortune's  cloud  unkind 

May  summer  soon  o'ercast ! 
And  cruel  fate's  untimely  wind 

All  human  beauty  bla^it ! 
The  wrath  of  nature  smites  our  bowers, 
And  promised  fruits  and  cherished  flowers, 

The  hopes  of  life  in  embryo  sweeps  ; 
Pale  o'er  the  ruins  of  his  prime. 
And  desolate  before  his  time, 
In  silence  sad  the  mourner  walks  and  weeps  I 

Relentless  power  !  whose  fated  stroke 

O'er  \rretched  man  prevails  ! 
Ha!  love's  et^?mai  chain  is  broke. 

And  friendship's  covenant  fails! 
Upbraiding  forms  !  a  moment's  ease — 
0  memory!  how  shall  I  appease 

The  bleeding  shade,  the  unlaid  ghost! 
What  charm  can  bind  the  gushing  eye, 
What  voice  console  the  incessant  sigh. 
And  everlasting  longings  for  the  loatl 

Yet  not  unwelcome  waves  the  wood 

That  hides  me  in  its  gloom, 
While  lost  in  melancholy  mood 

I  muse  upon  the  tomb. 
Their  chequered  leaves  the  branches  shed; 
Whirling  in  eddies  o'er  my  head. 

They  sadly  sigh  that  Winter's  near: 
The  warning  voice  I  hear  behind, 
That  shakes  the  wood  without  a  wind. 
And  solemn  sounds  the  death-bell  of  the  yetir. 

Nor  will  I  court  Lethean  streams, 

The  sorrowing  sense  to  steep  ; 
Nor  drink  oblivion  of  the  themes 

On  which  I  love  to  weep. 
Belated  oft  by  fabled  rill, 
While  nightly  o'er  the  hallowed  hill 

Aerial  music  seems  to  mourn  ; 
I'll  listen  Autumn's  closing  strain; 
Then  woo  the  walks  of  youth  again, 
And  pour  my  sorrows  o'er  the  untimely  urn  I 

Complaint  of  Nature, 

Few  are  thy  days  and  full  of  wo, 

0  man  of  woman  bom  ! 
Thy  doom  is  written,  dust  thou  arty 

And  shalt  to  dust  return. 

Determined  are  the  days  that  fly 

Successive  o'er  thy  head  ; 
The  numbered  hour  is  on  the  wing 

That  lays  thee  with  the  dead. 

Alas  !  the  little  day  of  life 

Is  shorter  than  a  span  ; 
Yet  black  with  thousand  hidden  ills 

To  miserable  man. 
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Gay  Is  thy  morning,  flattering  hope 

Thy  sprightly  step  Jittciids  ; 
But  soon  the  tempest  howls  behind, 

And  the  dark  night  descends. 

Before  its  splendid  hour  the  cloud 
Comes  o'er  the  beam  of  light ; 

A  pilgrim  in  a  weary  land, 
Man  tarries  but  a  night. 

Behold  !  sad  emblem  of  thy  Ktate, 
The  flowers  that  paint  the  field  ; 

Or  trees  that  crown  the  mountain's  brow, 
And  boughs  and  blossoms  yield. 

When  chill  the  blast  of  Winter  blows, 

Away  the  Summer  flies. 
The  flowers  resign  their  sunny  robes, 

And  all  their  beauty  dies. 

Nipt  by  the  year  the  forest  fades; 

And  shaking  to  the  wind. 
The  leaves  toss  to  and  fro,  and  streak 

The  wilderness  behind. 

The  Winter  past,  reviving  flowers 

Anew  shall  paint  the  plain. 
The  woods  shall  hear  the  voice  of  Spring, 

And  flourish  green  again. 

But  man  departs  this  earthly  scene, 

Ah'  nevor  to  return  ! 
No  second  Spring  shall  e'ei  revive 

The  ash(:8  of  the  urn. 

The  inexorable  doors  of  death 

What  hand  can  e'er  unfold? 
Who  from  the  cerements  of  the  tomb 

Can  raise  the  human  mould  \ 

The  mighty  flood  that  rolls  along 

Its  torrents  to  the  main, 
The  waters  lost  can  ne'er  recall 

From  that  abyss  again. 

The  days,  the  years,  the  ages,  dark 

Descending  do^vn  to  night, 
Can  never,  never  be  redeemed 

Baek  to  the  gates  of  light. 

So  man  departs  the  living  scene, 

To  night's  perpetual  gloom  ; 
The  voice  of  morning  ne'er  shall  break 

The  slumbers  of  the  tomb. 

Where  are  our  fatliers  !     Whither  gone 
The  mighty  men  of  old? 

*  The  patriarchs,  prophet-^,  princes,  kings, 

In  sacred  books  enrolled  ( 

Gone  to  the  resting-place  of  man, 

The  cverla-sting  home, 
Where  ages  p:vst  have  gone  before, 

Where  future  ages  come.' 

Thus  nature  poured  the  wail  of  wo, 

And  urged  her  earnest  cry  j 
Her  voice,  in  agony  extreme, 

Ascended  to  the  sky. 

The  Almighty  heard  :  then  from  his  throne 

In  majesty  he  rose  ; 
And  from  the  Heaven,  that  opened  wide, 

His  voice  in  mercy  flows. 

*  When  mortal  man  resigns  bis  breath. 

And  falls  a  clod  of  clay. 
The  soul  immortal  wings  its  flight 
To  never-setting  day. 

Prepared  of  old  for  wicked  men 

Tlie  bed  of  torment  lies  ; 
The  just  shall  enter  into  blisa 

Immortal  in  the  skies.' 


Tiie  above  hymn  has  been  claimed  for  Mic!iael 
Bruce  by  Mr  Mackelvie,  his  biographer,  on  tlie  faith 
of 'internal  evidence,'  because  two  of  the  stanzas 
resemblii  a  fragment  in  the  handwriting  of  Bruce. 
We  subjoin  tlie  stanzas  and  the  fragment : 

When  chill  the  blast  of  winter  blows, 

Away  the  summer  flies. 
The  flowers  resign  their  sunny  robes. 

And  all  their  beauty  dies, 

Kipt  by  the  year  the  forest  fades. 

And,  shaking  to  the  wind. 
The  leaves  toss  to  and  fro,  and  streak 

The  wilderness  behind. 

*  The  lioar-frust  glitters  on  the  ground,  the  frequent 
leaf  falls  from  the  wood,  and  tosses  to  and  fro  down 
on  the  wind.  The  summer  is  gone  with  all  his 
flowers;  summer,  the  season  of  the  nmses ;  yet  not 
the  more  cease  I  to  wander  where  the  muses'  haunt 
near  spring  or  shadowy  grove,  or  sunny  hill.  It 
was  on  a  calm  morning,  while  yet  the  darkness 
strove  with  the  doubtful  twilight,  i  rose  and  walked 
out  under  tlie  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn.' 

If  the  originality  of  a  poet  is  to  be  questioned  on 
the  ground  of  puch  resemblances  as  the  alx)ve,  what 
modern  is  safe?  The  images  in  both  pieces  are 
common  to  all  descriptive  poets.  Bruce's  Ossianic 
fragment  is  patched  with  expressions  from  Milton, 
which  are  neither  marked  as  quotations  nor  printed 
as  poetry.  The  reader  will  easily  recollect  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill. 

Par.  Lett,  Book  lU 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  tiie  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom, 
We  drove  afield. 

THOMAS    WARTOV. 

The  Wartons,  like  the  Bcaumonts,  were  a  poeti- 
cal race.  Thomas,  the  historian  of  English  poetry, 
was  the  second  son  of  l)r  Warton  of  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  wlio  was  twice  chosen  Professor  of 
Poetry  by  his  university,  and  wlio  wrote  some  pleas- 
ing verses,  half  scholastic  and  half  sentimental.  A 
sonnet  by  the  elder  Warton  is  worthy  being  tran- 
scribed, for  its  strong  family  likeness  : — 

[  Written  after  seeing  M'indisor  Castle.] 

From  beauteous  \^*indso^'8  high  and  storied  halls, 

Where  Kdward's  chiefs  start  from  the  glowing  -vallc, 

To  my  low  cot  from  ivory  be<ls  of  state, 

Pleased  1  return  unenvious  of  the  great. 

So  the  bee  ranges  o'er  the  varied  scenes 

Of  com,  of  heaths,  of  fallows,  nnd  of  greens, 

Pervades  the  thicket,  soars  above  the  liill, 

Or  murnmrs  to  the  meadow's  miirnmring  rill  : 

Kow  haunts  old  hollowed  oaks,  deserted  cells, 

Now  seeks  the  low  vale  lily's  silver  bells  ; 

Si[w  the  warm  fragrance  of  the  greenhouse  boweni. 

And  tiu^tes  the  myrtle  and  the  citron's  flower* ; 

.At  length  returning  to  the  wonteil  comb. 

Prefers  to  all  his  little  straw-built  home. 

The  poetry-professor  died  in  174.5.  His  taster*,  his 
love  of  jMielry,  and  of  the  university,  were  continued 
by  his  8nn  Tlumixs,  Xxnw  in  172S.  At  sixteen, 
Thomas  Warton  was  entereil  of  Trinity  cnllege.  He 
began  early  to  write  versen.  and  his  Pletmurrt  oj 
Mthinchoty,  published  when  he  was  nineteen,  gave  a 
promi«e  of  excellent  which  his  riinr  prixhictions 
did  nut  fulfil,     lluviug  taken  his  degree,  Wartoo 
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obtained  a  fellowship,  and  in  1757  was  appointed 
rrofessor  of  Poetry.  He  was  also  curate  of  Wood- 
stock, and  rector  of  Kiddinpton,  a  small  living  near 
Oxford.  The  even  tenor  of  liis  life  was  only  varied 
by  his  occasional  pulilications,  one  of  which  was  an 
elaborate  Essay  on  Spenser's  Faery  Queen.  He  also 
edited  the  minor  poems  of  Jlilton,  an  edition  which 
Leigh  Hunt  says  is  a  wilderness  of  sweets,  and  is  the 
only  one  in  which  a  true  lover  of  the  original  can 
pardon  an  exuberance  of  annotation.  Some  of  the 
notes  are  highly  poetical,  wliile  others  display  War- 
ton's  taste  for  antiquities,  for  architecture,  super- 
stition, and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  old 
Elizabethan  writers.  A  still  more  important  work, 
the  History  of  Eniili.sh  I'uelnj,  forms  the  basis  of  his 
reputation,  "in  tliis  history  Warton  poiired  out  in 
profusion  the  treasures  of  a  full  mind.  His  antiqua- 
rian lore,  his  love  of  antique  manners,  and  his  chi- 
valrous feelings,  found  appropriate  exercise  in  tracing 
the  stream  of  our  poetry  from  its  first  fountain- 
springs,  down  to  the  luxuriant  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
whicli  he  justly  styled  'the  most  poetical  age  of  our 
annals.'  Pope  and  Gray  had  planned  schemes  of  a 
history  of  English  poetry,  in  which  the  authors  were 
to  be  arranged  according  to  tlieir  style  and  merits. 
Warton  adopted  the  chronologioid  arrangement,  as 
giving  freer  exertion  for  research,  and  as  enabling 
him  to  exhibit,  without  transposition,  the  gradual 
improvements  of  our  poetry,  and  tlie  progression  of 
our  language.  Tlie  untiring  industry  and  learning 
of  the  poet-historian  accumulated  a  mass  of  ma- 
teriiils  equally  valuable  and  curious.  His  work  is  a 
Tast  store-house  of  facts  connected  with  our  early 
literature  j  and  if  he  sometimes  wanders  from  his 
subject,  or  overlays  it  with  extraneous  details,  it 
should  be  remembered,  as  his  latest  editor,  Mr  Price, 
remarks,  that  new  matter  was  constantly  arising, 
and  that  Warton  '  was  the  first  adventurer  in  the 
extensive  region  througli  which  he  journied,  ami  into 
which  the  usual  pioneers  of  literature  had  scarcely 
penetrated.'  It  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  Warton's 
plan  excluded  the  dram.a,  which  forms  so  rich  a 
source  of  our  early  imaginative  literature;  but  this 
defect  has  been  partly  supplied  by  Mr  Collier's 
Annals  of  the  Stage.  On  the  death  of  Wliitehead  in 
1785,  Warton  was  appointed  poet-laureate.  His 
learning  gave  dignity  to  an  otfiee  usually  held  in 
small  esteem,  and  wliich  in  our  day  has  been  wisely 
converted  into  a  sinecure.  Tiie  same  year  he  was 
made  Camden  Professor  of  History.  While  pursu- 
ing his  antiquarian  and  literary  researclies,  Warton 
was  attacked  with  gout,  and  his  enfeebled  health 
yielded  to  a  stroke  of  paralysis  in  1790.  Notwith- 
standing the  chissic  stiffness  of  his  poetry,  and  his 
full-blown  academical  honours,  Warton  appears  to 
have  been  an  easy  companionable  man,  who  de- 
lighted to  unbend  in  eonmion  swiety,  and  esjiecially 
with  boys.  'During  his  visits  to  his  brother,  Dr 
J.  AVarton  (master  of  Winchester  school),  the  reve- 
rend professor  became  an  associate  and  confidant  in 
all  the  sports  of  tlie  sclioolboys.  When  engaged 
with  them  in  some  culinary  occupation,  and  when 
alarmed  by  tlie  sudden  ajiproacli  of  the  master,  he 
has  been  known  to  hide  himself  in  a  dark  corner  of 
the  kitchen ;  and  has  licen  dragged  from  tlience  by 
the  doctor,  wlio  had  taken  him  for  some  great  boy. 
He  also  used  to  help  tlie  boys  in  their  exercises, 
generally  putting  in  as  many  faults  as  would  dis- 
guise tlie  assistance."*  If  there  was  little  dignity  in 
this,  there  was  something  better — a  kindliness  of  dis- 
position and  fresliness  of  feeling  which  all  would 
wish  to  retain. 
The  poetry  of  Warton  is  deficient  in  natural  ex- 

•  Yide  Campbell's  Specimens,  second  editiOD,  p.  620. 


pression  and  genend  interest,  but  some  of  his  longer 
pieces,  by  their  martial  spirit  and  Gothic  fancy,  are 
cidculateil  to  awaken  a  stirring  and  romantic  enthu- 
siiusm.  Hazlitt  considered  some  of  his  sonnets  the 
finest  in  the  language,  and  they  seem  to  have  caught 
tlie  fancy  of  Coleridge  and  Bowles.  The  following 
are  picturesque  and  graceful : — 

Wrillm  in  a  Blaid:  Leaf  of  DvgdaWs  MoMUticm. 

Deem  not  devoid  of  elegance  the  sage, 
Hv  Fanrv's  genuine  feelings  uiibeguiled 
Of  painful  jicdantty,  the  poring  cliild. 
Who  tunis  of  these  proud  domes  the  historic  page, 
Now  sunk  by  Time,  an4l  Henry's  fiercer  rage, 
Think'st  thou  the  warbling  muses  never  smiled 
On  hi>  lone  hours  \  Ingenious  views  engage 
His  thoughts  on  themes  unclaasic  falsely  styled. 
Intent.     While  cloistered  piety  displays 
Her  moulilering  roll,  the  piercing  eye  explores 
New  manners,  and  the  pomp  of  elder  days. 
Whence  culls  the  pensive  bard  his  pictured  stonw. 
Not  rough  nor  barren  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  antiquity,  but  strewn  with  fiowers. 

On  JlcrUiling  the  Hirer  Loddon. 

Ah  !  what  a  wearj'  race  my  feet  have  run 

Since  fir-t  I  trod  thy  hanks  with  alders  croivned. 

And  thought  my  way  was  all  through  fairy  grouid, 

Beneath  the  azure  sky  and  golden  sun — 

When  first  my  muse  to  lisp  her  notes  begun  ! 

A\'hile  pensive  memory  traces  back  tlie  round 

M'hich  fills  the  varied  interval  between  ; 

Much  pleasure,  more  of  sorrow  marks  the  scene. 

Sweet  native  stream  !  those  skies  and  suns  so  pure. 

No  more  return  to  cheer  my  evening  road! 

Yet  still  one  joy  remains,  that  not  obscure 

Nor  useless,  all  my  vacant  days  have  flowed 

From  youtli's  gay  dawn  to  manhood's  prime  mature. 

Nor  with  the  muse's  laurel  unhestowed. 

On  Sir  Joshua  Heipwhis's  Painted  Window  at  Oxford 

Ye  brawny  Prophets,  that  in  robes  so  rich, 

At  distance  due,  possess  the  crisped  niche  ; 

Ye  rows  of  Patriarchs  that,  sublimely  reared, 

DilTuse  a  proud  primeval  length  of  beard  : 

Ye  Saints,  who,  clad  in  crimson's  bright  array, 

More  pride  than  humble  poverty  display : 

Ye  Virgins  meek,  that  wear  the  palmy  crown 

t")f  patient  faith,  and  yet  so  fiercely  frown: 

Ye  Angels,  that  from  clouds  of  gold  recline. 

But  boast  no  semblance  to  a  race  divine : 

Ye  tragic  Talcs  of  legendary  lore, 

That  draw  devotion's  ready  tear  no  more; 

Ye  Martyrdoms  of  unenlightened  days, 

Ye  Miracles  that  now  no  wonder  raise ; 

Shapes,  that  with  one  broad  glare  the  gazer  strike. 

Kings,  bishops,  nuns,  apostles,  all  alike  ! 

Ye  Colours,  that  the  unwary  sight  amaze, 

And  only  dazzle  in  the  noontide  blaze! 

No  more  the  sacred  window's  round  disgrace, 

But  yield  to  Grecian  groups  the  shining  space. 

Lo  !  from  the  canvass  Beauty  shifts  her  throne ; 

1^0  !  Picture's  powers  a  new  formation  own  ! 

Behold,  she  prints  upon  the  crystal  plain, 

With  her  own  energy,  the  expressive  stain ! 

The  mighty  Master  spreads  his  mimic  toil 

More  wide,  nor  only  blends  the  breathing  oil ; 

But  calls  the  lineaments  of  life  complete 

From  genial  alchymy's  creative  heat ; 

Obedient  forms  to  the  bright  fusion  gives, 

While  in  the  warm  enamel  Nature  lives. 

Reynolds,  'tis  thine,  from  the  broad  window's  height. 

To  add  new  lustre  to  religious  light : 
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Not  of  its  pomp  to  strip  this  ancient  shrine, 
iJut  Lid  that  pomp  with  purer  radiance  shine; 
With  arts  unknown  before,  to  reconcile 
The  willing  Graces  to  the  Gothic  pile. 

The  BamkU—An  Ode. 

TTie  hinds  how  blest,  who,  ne'er  befrniled 
To  quit  their  hamlet's  hawthorn  wild. 
Nor  haunt  the  crowd,  nor  tempt  the  main, 
For  splendid  care,  and  guilty  gain! 

When  morning's  twilight-tinctured  beam 
Strikes  their  low  thatch  with  slanting  gleam, 
Thej  rove  abroad  in  ether  blue. 
To  dip  the  scjthe  in  fragrant  dew  ; 
The  sheaf  to  bind,  the  bcecli  to  fell, 
That  nodding  shades  a  craggy  dell. 

Jlidst  gloomy  glades,  in  warbles  clear, 
Wild  nature's  sweetest  notes  they  hear: 
On  green  untrodden  banks  they  view 
The  hyacinth's  neglected  hue  : 
In  their  lone  haunts,  and  woodland  rounds, 
They  spy  the  squirrel's  airy  bounds  ; 
And  startle  from  her  ashen  spray. 
Across  the  gleu  the  screaming  jay  ; 
Each  native  charm  their  steps  explore 
Of  Solitude's  sequestered  store. 

For  them  the  moon  with  cloudless  ray 

Mounts  to  illume  their  homeward  way  : 

Their  weary  spirits  to  relieve. 

The  meadows  incense  breathe  at  eve. 

No  riot  mars  the  simple  fare, 

That  o'er  a  glimmering  hearth  they  sliarc  ; 

But  when  the  curfew's  measured  roar 

Duly,  the  darkening  valleys  o'er, 

Has  echoed  from  the  distant  town, 

They  wish  no  beds  of  cygnet-down, 

No  trophied  canopies,  to  close 

Their  drooping  eyes  in  quick  repose. 

Their  little  sons,  who  spread  the  bloom 
Of  health  around  the  clay-built  room, 
Or  through  tlie  priniroscd  cojipice  stray, 
Or  gambol  in  the  new-mown  hay  ; 
Or  quaintly  braid  the  cowslip-twine. 
Or  drive  afield  the  tardy  kine  ; 
Or  hasten  from  the  sultry  hill, 
To  loiter  at  the  shady  rill  ; 
Or  climb  the  tall  pine's  gloomy-crest, 
To  rob  the  raven's  ancient  nest. 

Their  humble  porch  with  honied  flowers. 
The  curling  woodbine's  shade  embowers  ; 
From  the  small  garden's  thyniy  mound 
Their  bees  in  busy  swarms  resound  : 
Nor  fell  disease  before  his  time. 
Hastes  to  consume  life's  golden  prime: 
But  when  their  temples  long  have  wore 
The  silver  crowni  of  tresses  hoar  ; 
As  studious  still  calm  peace  to  keep, 
Beneath  a  flowery  turf  they  sleep. 

JOSKTII  WARTON. 

The  e!iler  brother  of  Thomas  Warton  closely  n- 
BPniMcd  Iiini  in  character  and  attaionu'iits.  He 
was  born  In  1722,  and  was  the  schoolfellow  of  Cnl- 
lins  at  Winchester,  He  was  afterwards  a  coninutruT 
of  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  ami  ordained  on  his  father's 
curacy  at  Basingstoke.  He  was  also  rector  of  Tain- 
worth.  In  17C6  he  was  appointed  head  master  of 
Winchester  school,  to  wliich  were  siibse»)uently 
added  a  preK-nd  of  St  rant's  and  of  Wln<hester. 
He  survived  his  brother  ten  years,  (lying  in  1800. 
l)r  Joseph  Warton  early  api»eared  as  a  iHiet.  but  is 
runsidered  by  Mr  Campbell  as  inferior  to  iiia  brother 


in  the  graphic  and  romantic  stvle  of  composition  at 
which  he  aimed.  His  Ode  to  Fancy  seems,  however, 
to  be  etpial  to  jill  but  a  few  pieces  of  Thomas  War- 
ton's.  He  was  also  editor  of  an  edition  of  Pope's 
works,  wliich  was  favourably  reviewed  by  Johnson. 
Warton  was  lung  intimate  with  Johasou,  and  a 
member  of  his  literary  club. 

To  Fancy, 

O  parent  of  each  lovely  muse! 
Thy  spirit  o'er  my  soul  diffuse. 
O'er  all  my  artless  songs  preside, 
My  footsteps  to  thy  temple  guide. 
To  offer  at  thy  turf-built  shrine 
In  golden  cups,  no  costly  wine, 
No  murdered  falling  of  the  flock. 
But  flowers  and  honey  from  the  rock. 

O  nymph  with  loosely-flowing  hair, 
With  buskined  leg,  and  bosom  bare. 
Thy  waist  with  myrtle-girdle  bound, 
Thy  brows  with  Indian  feathers  crowned, 
Waving  in  thy  snowy  hand 
An  all-commanding  magic  wand. 
Of  power  to  bid  fresh  gardens  grow 
'Mid  cheerless  Lapland's  barren  snow. 
Whose  rapid  wings  thy  flight  cctnvey 
Through  air,  and  over  earth  and  sea, 
While  the  various  landscape  lies 
Consjiicuous  to  thy  piercing  eyes  I 
O  lover  of  the  desert,  hail ! 
Say  in  what  deep  and  pathless  vale, 
Or  on  what  hoary  mountain's  side, 
'Midst  falls  of  water,  you  reside  ; 
'Atidst  broken  rocks  a  rugged  scene, 
With  green  and  grassy  dales  between  ; 
'Midst  forests  dark  of  aged  oak, 
Ne'er  echoing  with  the  woodman's  stroke, 
A\'here  never  human  heart  appeared, 
Nnr  e'er  t)ne  straw-roofed  cot  was  reared. 
Where  Nature  seemed  to  sit  alone, 
Majestic  on  a  craggy  throne  ; 
Tell  me  the  path,  sweet  wanderer  tell. 
To  thy  unknown  sequestered  cell. 
Where  woodbines  cluster  rtnind  the  door, 
Where  shells  and  moss  o'erlay  the  floor, 
And  on  whose  top  a  hawthorn  blows, 
Amid  whose  thickly-woven  boughs 
Some  nightingale  still  builds  her  nest, 
Kacli  evening  warbling  thee  to  rest; 
Then  lay  me  by  the  haunted  stream. 
Wrapt  in  some  wild  poetic  dream. 
In  converse  while  methinks  1  rove 
With  Spenser  through  a  fairy  grove; 
Till  suddenly  awaked,  I  hear 
Strange  whispered  music  in  my  car. 
And  my  glad  soul  in  bliss  is  dro^vned 
By  the  sweetly-soothing  sound! 

Me,  goddess,  by  the  right-hand  lead. 
Sometimes  through  the  yellow  mead, 
Where  Joy  an<I  white-Pilled  Peace  resort. 
And  Venus  kt-cps  her  festive  court ; 
Where  .Mirth  and  Vouth  eiK'li  evening  m«eC, 
And  lightly  trip  with  niniMe  feet, 
Ntxiding  their  lily-cro"Tied  iieads. 
Where  Laughter  rose-lipcd  Hebe  leadi; 
Where  Kcho  walks  strip  hills  among, 
Listening  to  the  shepherd's  song. 

Vet  not  these  th'wery  lield-  of  i"y 
Can  lung  my  pensive  mind  employ  ; 
Ha^te,  Fancy,  from  the*c  scenes  of  foil j, 
To  meet  the  matron  MeUiicholy, 
Goddess  of  the  tearful  eye. 
That  loves  to  fold  her  ariuK  »nJ  >igh  ! 
I^t  UB  with  silent  fu<tlf.lc]w  go 
To  ch&nicls  and  ihc  house  of  wo, 
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To  fiothic  churches,  vaults,  nnd  tombs, 
Wlicrc  each  sad  ni^ht  suiue  virgin  couu's, 
Witli  tlirobbing  breast,  and  faded  cheek, 
Her  promised  bridegroom's  urn  to  seek  ; 
Or  to  some  abbey's  mouldering  towers, 
Where  to  avoid  cold  winter's  showers, 
The  naked  beggar  shivering  lies, 
Whilst  whistling  tempests  round  her  rise, 
And  trembles  lest  the  tottering  wall 
Should  on  her  sleeping  infants  fall. 

Now  let  us  louder  strike  the  lyre, 
For  my  heart  glows  with  martial  fire; 
I  feel,  I  feel,  with  sudden  heat. 
My  big  tumultuous  bosom  beat  I 
The  trumpet's  clangours  pierce  mine  ear, 
A  thousand  widows'  shrieks  I  hear ; 
'  Give  me  another  horse,'  I  cry, 
Lo !  the  base  Gallic  squadrons  fly. 
Whence  is  this  rage!     What  spirit,  say. 
To  battle  hurries  me  away  ! 
'Tis  Fancy,  in  her  fiery  car, 
Transports  t[ie  to  the  thickest  war. 
There  whirls  me  o'er  the  hills  of  slain, 
Where  Tumult  and  Destruction  reign  ; 
Where,  mad  with  pain,  the  wounded  steed 
Tramples  the  dying  and  the  dead  ; 
Where  giant  Terror  stalks  around. 
With  sullen  joy  surveys  the  ground, 
And,  pointing  to  the  ensanguined  field. 
Shakes  his  dreadful  Gorgon  shield ! 

O  !  guide  me  from  this  horrid  scene 
To  high-arched  walks  and  alleys  green, 
Which  lovely  Laura  seeks,  to  shun 
The  fervours  of  the  mid-day  sun ! 
The  pangs  of  absence,  0  !  remove. 
For  thou  canst  place  me  near  my  love, 
Canst  fold  in  visionary  bliss, 
And  let  me  think  I  steal  a  kiss. 

When  young-eyed  Spring  profusely  throws 
From  her  green  lap  the  pink  and  rose ; 
When  the  soft  turtle  of  the  dale 
To  Summer  tells  her  tender  tale : 
When  Autumn  cooling  caverns  seeks. 
And  stains  with  wine  his  jolly  cheeks  ; 
When  Winter,  like  poor  pilgrim  old, 
Shakes  his  silver  beard  with  cold ; 
At  every  season  let  my  ear 
Thy  solemn  whispers,  Fancy,  hear. 

THOMAS  BLACKLOCK. 

A  blind  descriptive  poet  seems  such  an  anomaly 
in  nature,  that  the  case  of  Dr  Blacklock  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  learned  and  curious  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree.  We  read  all  concerning  him  witli 
strong  interest,  except  his  poetry,  for  this  is  generally 
tame,  languid,  and  commonplace.  lie  was  an  ami- 
able and  excellent  man,  of  w.irm  and  generous 
sensibilities,  eager  for  knowledge,  and  proud  to 
communicate  it.  Thomas  Blacki.ock  was  the  son 
of  a  Cumberland  bricklayer,  who  had  settled  in  the 
town  of  Annan,  Dumfriesshire.  AVhen  about  si.\ 
months  old,  the  child  was  totally  deprived  of  sight 
by  tlie  small-pox;  but  his  worthy  father,  assisted 
by  his  neiglibours,  amused  his  solitary  boyhood  by 
reading  to  him ;  and  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  was  familiar  with  Spenser,  Milton,  Pope, 
and  Addison.  He  was  enthusi.istically  fond  of  poetry, 
particularly  of  the  works  of  Thomson  and  Allan 
Kinisay.  From  these  he  must,  in  a  great  degree,  have 
derived  his  images  and  impressions  of  nature  and 
natural  objects  ;  but  in  after-life  the  classic  poets 
were  added  to  his  store  of  intellectual  enjoyment. 
His  father  was  accident.illy  killed  when  the  poet 
was  about  the  age  of  nineteen;  but  some  of  his  at- 
tempts at  verse  haTing  been  seen  by  Dr  Stevenson, 


ICdinburgh,    this   benevolent   gentleman   took  their 
blind  author  to  the  Scottish  metropolis,  where  he 
was  enrolled  as  a  student  of  divinity.     In  1746  he 
published  a  volume  <if  his  poems,  which  was  reprinted 
with  additions  in  17.'j4  and  1756.     He  was  licensed 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel  in   17.19,  and  three  years 
afterwards,  married  the  daughter  of  Mr  Johnston,  a 
surgeon  in  l)un!fries.     At  the  same  time,  through 
the  patronage  of  the   Karl   of  Selkirk,    Blacklock 
was    ap])ointed    minister   of   Kirkcudbright.      The 
parishioners,  however,  were  ojiposed  both  to  church 
patronage  in  the  abstract,  and  to  this  exercise  of  it 
in  favour  of  a  blind  man,  and  the  poet  relinquished 
the  appointment  on  receiving  in  lieu  of  it  a  mode- 
rate annuity.     He  now  resided  in  Edinburgh,  and 
took  boarders  into  his  house.     His  family   was  a 
scene  of  peace  and  happiness.     To  his  literary  pur- 
suits Blacklock  added  a  taste  for  music,  and  played 
on   the  flute  and  flageolet.      Latterly,  lie  sufl'ered 
from  depression  of  spirits,   and   supposed  that  his 
imaginative  powers  were  failing  him;  yet  the  gene- 
rous ardour  he  evinced  in  178G,  in  the  case  of  Burns, 
shows  no  diminution  of  sensibility  or  taste  in  the 
appreciation  of  genius.     In  one  of  his  later  poems, 
the  blind  bard  tlius  pathetically  alludes  to  the  sup- 
posed decay  of  his  faculties  : — 
Excursive  on  the  gentle  gales  of  spring. 
He  roved,  whilst  favour  imped  his  timid  wing. 
Exhausted  genius  no\v  no  more  inspires. 
But  mourns  abortive  hopes  and  faded  fires; 
The  short-lived  wreath,  which  once  his  temples  graced, 
Fades  at  the  sickly  breath  of  squeaniish  taste; 
Whilst  darker  days  his  fainting  flames  ininiure 
In  cheerless  gloom  and  winter  premaiure. 

He  died  on  the  7tli  of  July  1791,  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  Besides  his  poems,  Blacklock  wrote  some 
sermons  and  theological  treatises,  an  article  on 
Blindness  for  the  Encyclopa;dia  Britannica  (which 
is  ingenious  and  elegant),  and  two  dissertations 
entitled  Piivdclesis ;  or  Consolations  Deduced  from 
Aatural  and  lieveatvd  Religion,  one  of  them  original, 
and  the  other  translated  from  a  work  ascribed  to 
Cicero. 

Apart  from  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  produced,  the  poems  of  Blacklock  offer  little 
room  or  temptation  to  criticism.  He  has  no  new 
imagery,  no  commanding  power  of  sentiment,  re- 
flection, or  imagination.  Still  he  w.is  a  /luent  and 
correct  versifier,  and  his  familiarity  witli  the  visilile 
objects  of  nature — with  trees,  streams,  the  rocks, 
and  sky,  and  even  with  different  orders  of  flowers 
and  plants — is  a  wonderful  phenomenon  in  one  blind 
from  infancy.  He  could  distinguish  colours  by 
touch ;  but  this  could  only  apply  to  objects  at  hand, 
not  to  the  features  of  a  landscape,  or  to  the  appear- 
ances of  storm  or  sunshine,  sunrise  or  sunset,  or  the 
variation  in  the  seasons,  all  of  which  he  has  de- 
scribed. Images  of  this  kind  he  had  at  will  Thus, 
he  extlaims — 

Ye  vales,  which  to  the  raptured  eye 

Disclosed  the  flowery  pride  of  Jlay  ; 
Ye  circling  hills,  whose  suniinits  high 

Blushed  with  the  morning's  earlie.-)t  ray 

Or  he  paints  flowers  with  artist-like  precision- 
Let  long-lived  pansies  here  their  scents  bestow. 
The  violet  languish,  and  the  roses  glow  ; 
In  yellow  glory  let  the  crocus  shine. 
Narcissus  here  his  love-sick  head  recline: 
Here  hyacinths  in  purple  sweetness  rise. 
And  tulips  tinged  with  beauty's  fairest  dyes. 

In  a  man  to  whom  all  external  phenomena  were,  and 
had  ever  been,  one  '  universal  blank,'  this  union  of 
tiiste  and  memory  was  certainly  remarkable.    Poeti- 
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cal  feeling  he  must  have  inheriteJ  from  nature, 
wliich  led  liim  ti>  take  pleasure  even  from  his  in- 
faiKy  in  deseriptive  poetry  ;  ami  tlie  lanjjuage,  ex- 
pressions, anil  pictures  thus  imprinted  on  his  mind 
by  habitual  aoiuaintanee  with  the  hest  authors,  and 
in  literary  conversation,  seem  to  have  risen  sponta- 
neously in  the  moment  of  composition. 

Terrors  of  a  Guilty  Canacimce. 

Cursed  with  unnumbered  groundless  fears, 
How  pale  yon  shivering  wretch  appears  ! 
For  him  the  daylight  shines  in  vain, 
For  him  the  fields  no  joys  contain  ; 
Nature's  whole  charms  to  hini  are  lost. 
No  more  the  woods  their  music  boast ; 
No  more  the  meads  their  vernal  bloom, 
No  more  the  gales  their  rich  perfume ; 
Impending  mists  deform  the  sky, 
And  beauty  withers  in  his  eye. 
In  hopes  his  terrors  to  elude, 
By  day  he  mingles  with  the  crowd. 
Yet  finds  his  soul  to  fears  a  prey, 
In  busy  crowds  and  open  day. 
If  night  his  lonely  walks  surprise. 
What  horrid  visions  round  him  rise  ! 
The  blasted  oak  which  meets  his  way. 
Shown  by  the  meteor's  sudden  ray, 
The  midnight  murderer's  lone  retreat 
Felt  heaven's  avengeful  bolt  of  late  ; 
The  clashing  chain,  the  groan  profound, 
IjOud  from  yon  ruined  tower  resound  ; 
And  now  the  spot  ho  seems  to  tread, 
■Where  some  self-slaughtered  corse  was  laid ; 
He  feels  fixed  earth  beneath  him  bend, 
Deep  murmurs  from  her  caves  ascend  ; 
Till  all  his  soul,  by  fancy  swayed, 
Sees  livid  phantoms  crowd  the  shade. 

Ode  to  Aurora  on  Mdiaaa'a  Birthday. 

t'  A  compliment  nnil  Irihuto  of  affection  to  the  tondor  assi- 
duity of  an  excellent  wife,  which  I  have  not  anywhere  seen 
more  happily  conceived  or  more  elegantly  expressed.'— W.-iirj/ 
itackt'nzie.'] 

Of  time  and  nature  eldest  bom. 

Emerge,  thou  rosy-fingered  morn  ; 

Emerge,  in  purest  dress  arrayed. 

And  chase  from  heaven  night's  envious  shade. 

That  I  once  more  may  pleased  survey. 

And  hail  Melissa's  natal  day. 

Of  time  and  nature  eldest  born. 
Emerge,  thou  rosy-fingered  mom  ; 
In  order  at  the  eastern  gate 
The  hours  to  draw  thy  chariot  wait; 
Whilst  Zephyr  on  his  balmy  wings. 
Mild  nature's  fragrant  tribute  brings. 
With  odours  sweet  to  strew  thy  way, 
And  grace  the  bland  revolving  day. 

Hut,  a«  thou  lead'st  the  radiant  B[ihere, 
That  gilds  its  birth  and  marks  the  year, 
And  as  his  stronger  glories  rise, 
Didused  around  the  expanded  skies, 
Till  clothed  with  beams  serenely  bright, 
All  heaven's  vast  concave  flames  with  light  ; 

So  when  through  life's  protracted  day, 

Melissa  still  pursues  her  way. 

Her  virtues  with  thy  S]dendour  vie. 

Increasing  to  the  mental  eye  ; 

Though  less  conspicuous,  not  less  dear. 

Long  may  they  liion's  prospect  cheer; 

So  shall  iiis  heart  no  more  repine, 

lil-fscd  with  her  rays,  though  robbed  of  thine. 


Tlie  Portrait. 

Straight  is  my  person,  but  of  little  size  ; 

Lean  are  my  cheeks,  and  hollow  are  my  eyea : 

My  youthful  down  is,  like  niy  talents,  rare  ; 

Politely  distant  stands  each  single  hair. 

My  voice  too  rough  to  charm  a  lady's  car ; 

So  smooth,  a  child  may  listen  witlnnit  fear  ; 

Not  formed  in  cadence  soft  and  warbling  lays. 

To  soothe  the  fair  through  pleasure's  wanton  ways. 

My  form  so  fine,  so  regular,  so  new. 

My  port  so  manly,  and  so  fresh  my  hue; 

Uft,  as  I  meet  the  crowil,  they,  laughing,  say, 

'  See,  sec  Memento  Mori  cross  the  way.' 

The  ravished  Proserpine  at  last,  we  know. 

Grew  fondly  jealous  of  her  sable  beau  ; 

But,  thanks  to  Nature  !  none  from  me  need  fly. 

One  heart  the  devil  could  wound — so  cannot  \.  1 

Yet  though  my  person  fearless  may  be  seen,  I 

There  is  some  danger  in  my  graceful  mien : 
For,  as  some  vessel,  tossed  by  wind  and  tide, 
Bounds  o'er  the  waves,  and  rocks  from  side  to  side, 
In  just  vibration  thus  1  always  move  : 
This  who  can  view  and  luit  be  forced  to  love  ! 

Hail,  charming  self!  by  whose  propitious  aid 
My  form  in  all  its  glory  stands  displayed  : 
Be  present  still ;  with  inspiration  kind, 
Let  the  same  faithful  colours  paint  the  mind. 

I, ike  all  mankind,  with  vanity  I'm  blessed. 
Conscious  of  wit  I  never  yet  po>sessed. 
To  strong  desires  my  heart  an  easy  prey. 
Oft  feels  their  force,  but  never  owns  their  sway. 
This  hour,  perhaps,  a.s  diatli  1  hate  my  foe  ; 
The  next  I  wonder  why  1  should  do  so. 
Though  poor,  the  rich  I  view  with  careless  eye; 
Scorn  a  vain  oath,  and  hate  a  serious  lie. 
I  ne'er  for  satire  torture  common  sense ; 
Nor  show  my  wit  at  God's  nor  uuui's  expense. 
Harmless  I  live,  unknowing  and  unknown  ; 
Wish  well  to  all,  anil  yet  do  good  to  none. 
Unmerited  contem])t  I  hate  to  bear; 
Yet  on  my  faults,  like  others,  am  severe. 
Dishonest  Hamcs  my  bosom  never  fire  ; 
The  bad  I  pity,  and  the  good  admire  : 
Fond  of  the  Muse,  to  her  devote  my  days. 
And  scribble,  not  for  pudding,  but  for  praise. 

JAMKS  BKATTIE. 

James  Beattif.  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  and 
shopkeeper  at  Laurencekirk,  county  of  Kincardine, 
where  he  was  born  October  2.5,  17.3.">.  His  father 
died  while  he  was  a  cliild,  but  an  elder  brother,  see- 
ing signs  of  talent  in  the  boy,  asisisted  him  in  pro- 
cu'ring  a  good  education  ;  and  in  his  fiiurtccnth  year 
he  obtained  a  bursary  or  exhibition  (always  indicat- 
ing some  proficiency  in  Latin)  in  Marisehal  college, 
Aberdeen.  His  habits  and  views  were  schohislic. 
and  four  years  afterwards,  Bealtie  was  appointed 
schoolmaster  of  the  parish  of  Fordoun.  He  was  now 
situated  amidst  interesting  and  romantic  scenery, 
which  increased  his  passion  for  nature  and  poetry. 
The  scenes  which  he  afterwards  delineated  in  his 
Mmstrrl  were  (as  Mr  Southey  has  justly  rcinarkcd) 
those  in  which  he  had  grown  up,  and  the  fi-clings 
and  aspirations  therein  expressed,  were  those  ..f  lul 
own  bovhood  and  vouth.  HeK-canu'  a  ixi't  at  For- 
doun  ;  and,  strange  to  say.  his  inx'try,  p.H.r  as  it  wa^ 
procured  his  appointment  as  usher  of  Alxnleen 
grammar  school,  and  sul.se.iuenlly  that  of  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  Manschal  college.  1  hi. 
ilistiiution  he  obtained  in  his  twenty -lillh  year. 
At  the  same  time,  he  published  in  Umdon  a  i-ollre- 
tioii  of  his  poems,  with  some  translations.  One  pH'CC, 
lUlirnnenI,  displays  poeticul  feding  and  tasle :  but 
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till'  cuUeotion,  as  a  whole,  gave  little  indicatiim  of 
'Tile  Minstrel.'  The  poems,  without  the  tniiisla- 
tious,  wero  reprinted  in  1766,  and  a  copy  of  verses 


James  Beattie. 

on  the  Death  of  Churchill  were  added.  The  latter 
are  mean  and  reprehensihle  in  spirit,  as  Churchill 
Viad  expiated  his  early  follies  by  an  untimely  death. 
Heattie  was  a  sincere  lover  of  truth  and  virtue,  but 
his  ardour  led  him  at  times  into  intolerance,  and  he 
was  too  fond  of  courting  the  notice  and  approbation 
of  the  great.  lu  1770  the  poet  appeared  as  a  meta- 
physician, by  his  Essat/  on  Truth,  in  which  good 
principles  were  advanced,  though  with  an  unphiloso- 
phical  spirit,  and  in  language  which  suffered  greatly 
from  comparison  with  that  of  his  illustrious  oppo- 
nent, David  Hume.  Next  year  Beattie  appcareil  in 
his  true  character  as  a  poet.  The  first  part  of  '  The 
Minstrel'  was  published,  and  was  received  with  uni- 
versal approbation.  Honours  flowed  in  on  the  for- 
tunate author.  He  visited  London,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  all  its  brilliant  and  distinguished  circles. 
Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Garrick,  and  Ueyuolds,  were 
numbered  among  his  friends.  On  a  second  visit  in 
177.'i,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  king  and  queen, 
which  resulted  in  a  pension  of  £200  per  annum. 
The  university  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  hitn  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  and  Reynolds  painted  his  portrait 
in  an  allegorical  picture,  in  which  Heattie  was  seen 
by  the  side  of  an  angel  pushing  down  Prejudice, 
Scepticism,  and  Folly!  Need  we  wonder  that  poor 
Goldsmith  was  envious  of  his  brother  poet?  To  the 
honour  of  Beattie,  it  must  he  recorded,  that  he  de- 
clined entering  the  church  of  England,  in  which 
preferment  was  promised  him,  and  no  doubt  would 
have  been  readily  granted.  The  second  part  of  tlie 
'Minstrel'  was  published  in  1774.  Domestic  circum- 
stances marred  the  felicity  of  Beattie's  otherwise 
happy  and  prosperous  lot.  His  wife  (the  daughter 
of  Dr  Dun,  Aberdeen)  became  insane,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  be  confined  in  an  asylum.  He  had  two  sons, 
both  amiable  and  accomplished  youths.  The  eldest 
lived  till  he  was  twenty-two,  and  was  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  professorship:  he  died  in 
1790,  and  the  afflicted  parent  soothed  his  grief  by 
Writing  his  life,  and  publishing  some  specimens  of 
his  composition  in  prose  and  verse.  The  second  son 
died  in  1796,  aged  eighteen  ;  and  the  only  consola- 
tion of  the  now  lonely  poet  was,  that  he  could  not 
have   borne  to  see  their  '  elegant  minds  mangled 


with  madness' — an  allusion  to  the  hereditary  in- 
sanity of  their  niotlicr.  By  nature,  Beattie  was  a 
man  of  quick  and  tender  sensibilities.  A  fine  land- 
scape or  music  (in  which  he  was  a  proficient),  affected 
him  even  to  tears.  He  had  a  .sort  of  hysterical 
dread  of  meeting  with  his  metajjliysical  opjionents, 
which  was  an  unnumly  weakness.  When  he  saw 
Garrick  perform  Macbeth,  he  had  almost  tiirown 
himself,  from  nervous  excitement,  over  the  front  of 
the  two-shilling  gallery  ;  and  he  seriously  contended 
for  the  grotesque  mixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in 
tShaks])eare,  as  introduced  by  the  great  dramatist  to 
save  the  auditors  from  '  a  disordered  head  or  a 
broken  heart!'  This  is  'parmaceti  for  an  inward 
bruise'  with  a  vengeance!  He  had,  among  his 
other  idiosyncrasies,  a  morbid  aversion  to  that  cheer- 
ful household  and  rural  sound — the  crowing  of  a 
cock;  and  in  his  'Minstrel,'  he  anathematises  'fell 
chanticleer'  with  burlesque  fury — 

O  to  thy  cursed  scream,  discordant  still, 
Let  harmony  aye  shut  her  gentle  ear  : 
Thy  boastful  mirth  let  jealous  rivals  spill, 
Insult  thy  crest,  and  glossy  pinions  tear, 
And  ever  in  thy  dreams  the  ruthless  fox  appear. 

Such  an  organisation,  physical  and  moral,  was  ill 
fitted  to  insure  happiness  or  fortitude  in  adversity. 
When  his  second  son  died,  he  said  he  had  done  with 
the  world.  He  ceased  to  correspond  with  his  friends, 
or  to  continue  his  studies.  Sliattered  by  a  long 
train  of  nervous  complaints,  in  April  1799  the  poet 
had  a  stroke  of  palsy,  and  after  difl'erent  returns  of 
the  same  malady,  wliich  excluded  him  from  all 
society,  he  died  on  the  ISth  of  August  180.3. 

In  the  early  training  of  his  eldest  and  beloved  son, 
Dr  Beattie  adopted  an  expedient  of  a  romantic  and 
interesting  description.  His  object  was  to  give  him 
the  first  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being;  and  his  method, 
as  Dr  Porteous,  bishop  of  London,  remarked,  '  had 
all  the  imagination  of  Kousseau,  without  his  folly 
and  extravagance.' 

'  He  had,'  says  Beattie,  '  reached  his  fifth  (or 
sixth)  year,  knew  the  alphabet,  and  could  read  a 
little;  but  h.ad  received  no  particular  information 
with  respect  to  tlie  author  of  his  being  because  I 
thouglit  he  could  not  yet  understand  suih  informa- 
tion, and  because  I  had  learned,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, that  to  be  made  to  repeat  words  not  un- 
derstood, is  extremely  detrimental  to  tlie  faculties 
of  a  young  mind.  In  a  corner  of  a  little  garden, 
without  informing  any  person  of  the  circumstance, 
I  wrote  in  the  mould,  with  my  finger,  the  three  ini- 
tial letters  of  his  name,  and  sowing  garden  cresses 
in  the  furrows,  covered  up  the  seed,  and  smoothed 
the  ground.  Ten  days  after  he  came  running  to  me, 
and  witli  astonishment  in  his  countenance,  t")ld  me 
tliat  his  name  was  growing  in  the  garden.  I  smiled 
at  tlie  report,  and  seemed  inclined  to  disregard  it; 
but  he  insisted  on  my  going  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened. "  Yes,"  said  I  carelessly,  on  coming  to  the 
place  ;  "  I  see  it  is  so ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this 
worth  notice ;  it  is  mere  chance,"  and  I  went  aw.iy. 
He  followed  me,  and  taking  hold  of  my  coat,  said  with 
some  earnestness,  "  It  could  not  be  mere  chance,  for 
that  somebody  must  have  contrived  matters  so  as 
to  produce  it."  I  pretend  not  to  give  his  words  or  my 
own,  for  I  have  forgotten  both,  but  I  give  the  sub- 
stance of  what  passed  between  us  in  sudi  language 
as  we  both  understood.  "  So  you  think,"  I  said, 
"  that  what  appears  so  regular  as  the  letters  of  your 
name  cannot  be  by  chance.'"  "Yes," said  he  with 
firmness,  "  1  think  so !"  "  Look  at  yourself,"  I  replied, 
"and  consider  your  hands  and  fingers,  your  legs  and 
feet,  and  other  limbs;  are  they  not  regular  in  their 
appearance,  and  useful  to  you?"    He  said  thev  were. 
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"  Came  you  then  hither,"  said  I, "  by  chance  i"  "  Nii,'' 
he  answered,  "that  cannot  be;  soinctliingniust  liave 
made  me."  "  And  whoisthatsomethini;?"  I  asked. 
He  said  he  did  not  know.  (I  took  p.articular  notice 
that  he  did  not  say,  as  Rousseau  fancies  a  child  in 
like  circumstances  would  say,  that  his  parents  made 
liini.)  I  had  now  gained  the  point  I  aimed  at ;  ami 
saw  that  his  reason  taught  him  (though  he  could 
not  so  express  it)  that  what  begins  to  be,  must  have 
a  cause,  and  that  what  is  formed  with  regularity, 
mu.st  have  an  intelligent  cause.  I  therefore  told 
him  the  name  of  the  Great  Ueing  wlio  made  him 
and  all  the  world,  concerning  whose  adorable  nature 
I  gave  him  such  information  as  I  thought  he  could 
in  some  measure  comprehend.  The  lesson  affected 
him  deeply,  and  he  never  forgot  either  it  or  the 
circumstance  that  introduced  it.' 

'  The  Minstrel,'  on  which  Beattie's  fame  now  rests, 
is  a  didactic  poem,  in  the  Spen.serian  stanza,  de- 
signed to  '  trace  the  progress  of  a  poetical  genius, 
born  in  a  rude  age,  from  the  first  dawning  of  fancy 
and  reason  till  that  period  at  which  he  may  be 
supposed  cai)able  of  appearing  in  the  world  as  a 
minstrel.'  The  idea  was  suggested  by  Percy's  i)re- 
hmin.ary  Dissertation  to  his  Keliques — one  other 
benefit  which  that  collection  has  conferred  upon 
the  lovers  of  poetry.  The  character  of  Edwin,  the 
minstrel  (in  which  Beattie  embodied  his  own  early 
feelings  and  poetical  aspirations),  is  very  finely 
drawn.  The  romantic  seclusion  of  his  youth,  and 
liis  ardour  for  knowledge,  find  a  response  in  all 
young  and  generous  minds;  while  the  calm  philo- 
sojihy  and  reflection  of  the  poet,  interest  the  more 
mature  and  experienced  reader.  The  poem  was 
left  unfinished,  and  this  is  scarcely  to  be  regretted. 
Beattie  had  not  strength  of  pinion  to  keep  long  on 
the  wing  in  the  same  lofty  region  ;  and  Edwin  would 
haie  contracted  some  earthly  taint  in  his  descent. 
Gray  thought  there  was  too  much  description  in 
the  first  part  of  the  'Minstrel,'  but  who  would  ex- 
change it  for  the  philosophy  of  the  second  part .' 
The  iioet  intendeil  to  have  carried  his  hero  into  a 
life  of  variety  and  action,  but  he  certainly  would 
not  have  succeeded.  As  it  is.  when  lie  finds  it 
necessary  to  continue  Edwin  beyond  the  'flowery 
path'  of  childhood,  and  to  explore  the  shades  of  life, 
he  calls  in  the  aid  of  a  hermit,  who  schools  tlie  young 
enthusiast  on  virtue,  knowledge,  and  the  dignity  of 
man.  The  appearance  of  this  sage  is  happily  de- 
scribed— 

At  early  dawn  the  youth  his  journey  took, 
And  many  a  mountain  pawed  and  valley  wide, 
Then  reached  the  wild  where,  in  a  flowery  uook. 
Ami  seated  on  a  mossy  stone,  he  spied 
An  ancient  man  ;  his  haqi  lay  hini  beside. 
A  stag  spning  from  the  pasture  at  his  call. 
And,  kneeling,  licked  the  withered  hand  that  tied 
A  wreath  of  woodbine  round  his  antlers  tall, 
And  hung  his  lofty  neck  with  many  a  floweret  small. 

J  lOpcniny  of  the  ifimtrel.^ 

Ah !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Famc'B  proud  temple  shines  afar; 

Ah!  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 

Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star. 

And  waged  with  Kortune  an  eternal  war; 

Checked  by  the  scoft'  of  I'ridc,  by  Envy's  frown, 

And  Poverty's  unconquerable  bar. 

In  life's  low  vale  remote  has  pined  alone. 

Then  dropped  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  unkoown ! 

And  yet  the  languor  of  inglorious  day 

Not  efiually  oppressive  is  to  all  ; 

llini,  who  ne'er  listencil  to  the  voice  of  praise, 

The  iilcncc  of  neglect  can  uc'er  appal. 


There  are,  who,  deaf  to  mad  Ambition's  call. 

Would  shrink  to  hear  the  obstreperous  trump  of  Fame; 

Supremely  blest,  if  to  their  portion  full 

Health,  competence,  and  peace.     Nor  higher  aim 

Had  he,  whose  simple  tale  the.se  artless  lines  proclaim. 

The  rolls  of  fame  I  will  not  now  explore  ; 
Nor  need  I  here  de.seribe,  in  learned  lay, 
IIow  forth  the  Minstrel  fared  in  days  of  yore, 
Kight  glad  of  heart,  though  homely  in  array; 
His  w„ving  locks  and  beard  all  hoary  gray  ; 
While  from  his  bending  shoulder,  decent  hung 
Ilis  harp,  the  sole  companion  of  his  way. 
Which  to  the  whi.stling  wind  responsive  rung: 
And  ever  as  he  went  some  merry  lay  he  sung. 

Fret  not  thyself,  thou  glittering  child  of  pride, 

That  a  poor  villager  inspires  my  strain  ; 

With  thee  let  Pageantry  and  Power  abide ; 

The  gentle  Muses  haunt  the  sylvan  reign  ; 

Where  through  wild  groves  at  eve  the  lonely  swain 

Knraptured  roams,  to  gaze  on  Nature's  charms. 

They  hate  the  sensual,  and  seoni  the  vain  ; 

The  parasite  their  influence  never  warms. 

Nor  him  whose  sordid  soul  the  love  of  gold  alarms. 

Though  richest  hues  the  peacock's  plumes  adorn. 
Yet  horror  screams  from  his  discordant  throat. 
Rise,  sons  of  harmony,  and  hail  the  inoni, 
^\'hile  warbling  larks  on  russet  pinions  float : 
Or  seek  at  noon  the  woodland  scene  remote. 
Where  the  gray  linnets  carol  from  the  hill, 
O  let  them  ne'er,  with  artificial  note, 
To  please  a  tyrant,  strain  the  little  bill,  [will. 

Rut  sing  what  Heaven  inspires,  and  wander  where  they 
Liberal,  not  lavish,  is  kind  Nature's  hand  ; 
Nttr  was  perfection  made  for  man  below. 
Yet  all  her  schemes  with  nicest  art  are  planned, 
(iood  counteracting  ill,  and  gladness  wo. 
With  gold  and  gems  if  Chilian  mountains  glow; 
If  bleak  and  barren  Scotia's  hills  arise; 
There  plague  ami  poison,  lust  and  rapine  grow; 
Here  peaceful  are  the  vales,  and  pure  the  skies, 
.•\nd  freedom  fires  the  soul,  and  sparkles  in  the  eyes. 
Then  grieve  not  thou,  to  whom  the  indulgent  ^luse 
Vouchsafes  a  portion  of  celestial  fire  : 
Nor  blame  the  partial  Fates,  if  they  refuse 
The  imperial  banquet  and  the  rich  attire- 
Know  thine  own  worth,  and  reverence  the  lyre. 
Wilt  thou  deba,se  the  heart  which  God  refined  ! 
No;  let  thy  heaven-taught  soul  to  Heaven  aspire. 
To  fancv,  freedom,  harmony,  resigned  ; 
Ambition's  grovelling  crew  for  ever  left  behind. 

Canst  thou  forego  the  pure  ethereal  soul, 
In  each  fine  sense  so  exquisitely  keen, 
On  the  dull  couch  of  Luxury  to  loll, 
Stung  with  disease,  and  stupificd  with  spleen; 
Fain  to  implore  the  aid  of  Flatterv's  screen, 
Fvcn  from  thyself  thy  loathsome  heart  to  hide 
{The  mansion  then  no  more  of  joy  serene). 
Where  fear,  distrust,  malevolence  abide, 
.•\nd  impotcut  desire,  and  disappointed  pride? 
O  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 
Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields  I 
The  warbling  woodlaml,  the  resounding  shore. 
The  |vinip  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  heldj  ; 
.Ml  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
.\nd  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even. 
All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  sbichlt. 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven, 
0  how  canst  Ihou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forg  fen  I 
•  •  • 

There  lived  in  fiothie  dn.vs,  a»  legend*  tell, 

.\  shepherd  swain,  a  man  of  low  degree. 

Whose  sires,  |K'nh»nce,  in  FiirvUnd  might  Jw«ll, 

Sicilian  groves,  or  valei  of  Arcadv  : 
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But  he,  1  ween,  was  of  the  nortli  countrie  ; 
A  nation  famed  for  son;;,  and  bciiiitj's  charms ; 
Zealous,  yet  modest ;  innocent,  though  free; 
Patient  of  toil ;  serene  amidst  ulnrms  ; 
latlexiblc  in  faith;  invincible  in  arms. 

The  shepherd  swain  of  whom  I  mention  made, 
On  S<'Otia's  mountains  fed  his  little  flock  ; 
The  sickle,  scythe,  or  ploujli  he  never  swayed  ; 
An  honest  heart  was  ahnost  all  his  stock  ; 
His  ilrink  the  livin"  water  from  the  rock: 
The  milky  dams  supplied  liis  board,  and  lent 
Their  kindly  tleece  to  baffle  winter's  shock  ; 
Anil  he,  though  oft  with  dost  and  sweat  besprent, 
Did  guide  and  guard    their  wanderings,   whereso'er 
they  went. 


[^Description  of  Edwin.l 

And  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  hoy. 
Deep  thought  oft  seemed  to  fix  Iiis  infant  eye. 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gautic,  nor  toy, 
Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsy  ; 
Silent  when  glad  ;  affectionate,  though  shy  ; 
And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad. 
And  now  he  laughed  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 
The  neighbours  stared  and  sighed,  yet  blessed  t'lic  lad  ; 
Some  tleemed  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  believed 
him  mad. 

But  why  should  I  his  childish  feats  display  J 
Concourse,  and  noise,  and  toil,  he  ever  fled  ; 
Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  frav 
Of  squabbling  imps  ;  but  to  the  forest  sped. 
Or  roamed  at  large  the  lonely  mountain's  liead, ' 
Or  where  the  maze  of  some  bewildered  stream 
To  deep  untrodden  groves  his  footsteps  led, 
There  would  he  wander  wild,  till  I'httbus'  beam. 
Shot  from  the  western  clitt",  released  the  weary  team. 

The  exploit  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed, 

To  him  nor  vanity  nor  joy  could  bring: 

His  heart,  from  cruel  sport  estranged,  would  bleed 

To  work  the  wo  of  any  living  thing. 

By  trap  or  net,  by  arrow  or  by  sling  ; 

TJiese  lie  detested  ;  those  he  scorned  to  wield  : 

He  wished  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the  king. 

Tyrant  far  less,  or  traitor  of  the  field. 

And  sure  the  sylvan  reign  unbloody  joy  might  yield. 

Lo !  where  the  stripling,  wrapt  in  wonder,  roves 
Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with  pine; 
And  sees  on  high,  amidst  the  encircling  groves, 
From  cliff  to  clifl"the  foaming  torrents  shine  ; 
AVhile  waters,  woods,  and  wimls,  in  concert  join, 
And  echo  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skies. 
Would  Kdwin  this  majestic  scene  resign 
For  aught  tlie  huntsman's  ]>uny  craft  supplies? 
Ah,  no !  he  better  knows  great  Nature's  charms   to 
prize. 

And  oft  he  trac"d  the  uplands  to  survey, 
When  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the  kindling  dawn, 
The  crimson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  "ray, 
And  lake,  dim-gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn  : 
Far  to  the  west  the  long  long  vale  withdrawn. 
Where  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a  while  ; 
And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  bounding  fawn. 
And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil : 
But,  lo  !  the  sun  appears  !  and  heaven,  earth,  ocean, 
smile. 

And  oft  the  craggy  cliff  he  loved  to  climb, 
When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost — 
What  dreadful  pleasure!  there  to  stand  sublime. 
Like  shipwrecked  mariner  on  desert  coast. 
And  view  the  enormous  waste  of  vapour,  tost 


In  billows,  lengthening  to  the  horizon  round, 
Now  scooped  in  gulfs,  with  mountains  now  embossed  I 
And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound, 
Flocks,  herds,   and  waterfalls,  along  the   hoar  pro- 
fouiul ! 

In  truth  he  was  a  strange  anil  wayward  wight, 
Fond  of  each  gentle  ami  each  dreadful  scene. 
In  darkness  and  in  storm  lie  found  delight; 
Nor  less  than  when  on  ocean-wave  serene. 
The  southern  sun  diffused  his  dazzling  shene. 
Even  sad  vicissitude  amused  his  soul  ; 
And  if  a  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene. 
And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 
A  sigh,  a  tear,  so  sweet,  he  wished  not  to  control. 
»  •  • 

Ofl  when  the  winter  storm  had  ceased  to  rave. 
He  roamed  the  snowy  waste  at  even,  to  view 
The  cloud  stupendous,  from  the  Atlantic  wave 
High-towering,  sail  along  the  horizon  blue  ; 
\\'here,  'midst  the  changeful  scenery,  ever  new, 
Fancy  a  thousand  wondrous  forms  descries. 
More  wildly  great  than  ever  pencil  drew  ; 
Koeks,  torrents,  gull's,  and  shapes  of  giant  size. 
And  glittering  cliffs  on  clifls,  and  fiery  ramparts  rise. 

Thence  musing  onward  to  the  sounding  shore,     . 
The  lone  enthusiast  oft  would  take  his  wav. 
Listening,  with  plea'ing  dread,  to  the  deep  roar 
Of  the  wide-weltering  waves.     In  black  array 
When  sulphuious  clouds  rolled  on  the  autumnal  day, 
Even  then  he  hastened  from  the  haunt  of  man, 
Along  the  trembling  wilderness  to  strav. 
What  time  the  lightning's  fierce  career  began. 
And  o'er  heaven's  rending  arch  the  rattling  thunder 
ran. 

Responsive  to  the  sprightly  pipe,  when  all 
In  sprightly  dance  the  village  youth  were  joined, 
Edwin,  of  melody  aye  held  in  thrall. 
From  the  rude  gambol  far  remote  reclined. 
Soothed  with  the  soft  notes  warbling  in  the  wind. 
Ah  then,  all  jollity  seemed  noise  and  folly! 
To  the  pure  soul  by  Fancy's  fire  refined. 
Ah,  what  is  mirth  but  turbulence  unholy. 
When  with  the  charm  compared  of  heavenly  melan- 
choly ! 

Is  there  a  heart  that  music  cannot  melt  ? 
Alas  !  how  is  that  ruggerl  heart  forlorn  ; 
Is  there,  who  ne'er  those  mystic  transports  felt 
Of  solitude  and  melancholy  born  ! 
He  needs  not  woo  the  Jhise  ;  he  is  her  scorn. 
The  sophist's  rope  of  cobweb  he  shall  twine  ; 
Mope  o'er  the  schoolman's  peevish  rage  ;  or  rnourn. 
And  delve  for  life  in  Mammon's  dirty  mine; 
Sneak  with  the  scoundrel  fox,  or  grunt  with  glutton 
swine. 

For  Edivin,  Fate  a  nobler  doom  had  planned  ; 
Song  was  his  favourite  and  first  pursuit. 
The  wild  harp  rang  to  his  .adventurous  hand, 
And  Languished  to  his  breath  the  plaintive  flute. 
His  infant  muse,  though  artless,  was  not  mute. 
Of  elegance  as  yet  he  took  no  care  ; 
For  this  of  time  and  culture  is  the  fruit ; 
And  Edwin  gained  at  lust  this  fruit  so  rare: 
As  in  some  future  verse  I  purpose  to  declai*. 

Meanwhile,  whate'er  of  beautiful  or  new. 
Sublime,  or  dreadful,  in  earth,  sea,  or  sky. 
By  chance,  or  search,  was  ofli?rcd  to  his  v'iew, 
He  scanned  with  curious  and  romantic  eye. 
Whate'er  of  lore  tradition  could  supply 
From  Gothic  tsle,  or  song,  or  fable  old, 
Roused  him,  still  keen  to  listen  and  to  pry. 
At  last,  though  long  by  penury  controlled. 
And  solitude,  his  soul  her  graces  'gan  unfold. 
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Thus  on  the  chill  Lapponian'^  dreary  land, 
For  many  a  long  month  lost  in  snow  prolound, 
When  Sol  from  Cancer  sends  the  season  bland. 
And  in  their  northern  cave  the  storms  are  bound  ; 
From  silent  mountains,  straight,  with  startling  sound, 
Torrents  are  hurled  ;  green  hills  emerge  ;  and  lo ! 
The  trees  with  foliage,  cUtfs  with  flowers  are  crowned ; 
Pure  rills  through  vales  of  verdure  warbling  go  ; 
And  wonder,  love,  and  joy,  the  peasant's  heart  o'erflow. 

[Morning  Zandscape.'l 

Even  now  his  eyes  with  smiles  of  rapture  glow, 
As  on  he  wamlers  through  the  scenes  of  morn, 
Where  the  fresh  flowers  in  living  lustre  blow. 
Where  thousand  pearls  the  dewy  lawns  adorn, 
A  thousand  notes  of  joy  in  every  breeze  are  borne. 

But  who  the  melodies  of  morn  can  tell! 

The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain  side  ; 

The  lowing  herd  ;  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell  j 

The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 

In  the  lone  valley  ;  echoing  far  and  wide 

The  clamorous  horn  along  the  clifls  above; 

The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean-tide  ; 

The  hum  of  bees,  the  linnet's  lay  of  love. 

And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

The  cottage-eurs  at  early  pilgrim  bark  ; 
Crowned  with  her  pail  the  tripping  milkmaid  sings; 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  atield  ;  and,  hark  ! 
Down  the  rough  slope  the  j)onderous  wagon  rings ; 
Through  rustling  corn  the  hare  astonished  springs; 
Slow  tolls  the  village-clock  the  drowsy  hour; 
The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings  ; 
Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  seiiuestered  bower. 
And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  from  her  aerial  tower. 

[Life  and  ImmoTialiiy.'] 

0  ye  wild  groves,  0  where  is  now  your  bloom ! 
(The  ^fuse  interprets  thus  his  trnder  thought) 
Your  flowers,  your  verdure,  and  your  balmy  gloom, 
Of  late  so  grateful  in  the  hour  of  drought  ? 
Why  do  the  birds,  that  song  and  rapture  brought 
To  all  your  bower*,  their  mansions  now  forsake  \ 
Ah  !  why  ha-s  fickle  chance  this  ruin  wrought  \ 
For  now  the  storm  howls  mournful  through  the  brake, 
And  the  dead  foliage  flies  in  many  a  shapeless  fluke. 

Where  now  the  rill,  melodious,  pure,  and  cool, 

And  meads,  with  life,  and  mirth,  and  beauty  crowned? 

Ah  !  see,  the  unsightly  slime,  and  ^luggish  pool, 

Have  all  the  solitary  vale  embrowned  ; 

Fled  each  fair  form,  ami  mute  each  melting  sound, 

The  raven  croaks  forlorn  on  naked  spray. 

And  hark  :  the  river,  bursting  every  mound, 

Pown  the  vale  thunders,  and  with  wasteful  sway 

Uproots  the  grove,  and  rolls  the  shattered  rocks  away. 

Yet  such  the  destiny  of  all  on  rarth  : 

So  flourif^hes  and  fades  majestic  man. 

Fair  is  the  bud  his  vernal  moni  brings  forth, 

And  fostering  gales  a  while  the  nursling  fan. 

O  8mile,  ye  heavens,  serene;  ye  mildews  wan. 

Ye  blighting  whirlwinds,  spare  his  balmy  prime, 

Nor  lessen  of  his  life  the  little  span. 

Borne  on  the  swift,  though  silent  wings  of  Time, 

Old  age  cornea  on  apace  to  ravage  all  the  climo. 

And  be  it  so.     Let  those  deplore  their  doom 
Wliosc  hope  still  grovels  in  this  dark  sojoum ; 
But  lofty  souls,  who  look  beyond  the  tomb, 
Can  smile  at  Fate,  and  wonder  how  they  mourn. 
Shall  Spring  to  these  sad  scenes  no  more  return  ! 
Is  vomliT  wave  the  Sun's  eternal  l>ed  I 
Soon  shall  the  orient  with  new  lustre  bum. 
And  Spring  shall  soon  her  vital  influence  shed. 
Again  attune  the  grovei  again  odoru  the  mead. 


Shall  I  be  left  forgotten  in  the  dust. 
When  Fate,  relenting,  lets  the  flower  revive! 
Shall  Nature's  voice,  to  man  alone  unjust, 
Bid  him,  though  di>omed  to  perish,  hop**  to  live! 
Is  it  for  this  fair  Virtue  oft  must  strive 
With  disappointment,  penury,  and  pain? 
No:  IleavL-n's  immortal  spring  shall  yet  arrive, 
And  nnm's  majestic  beauty  bloom  again. 
Bright  through  the  eternal  year  of  Love's  triumphaDt 
reign. 

Retirement. — 1738. 

When  in  the  crimson  cloud  of  even 

The  lingering  light  decays. 

And  Hesper  on  tlie  front  of  heaven 

His  glittering  ^em  displays; 

Deeji  in  the  silent  vale,  unseen, 

Beside  a  lulling  stream, 

A  pensive  youth,  of  placid  mien, 

Indulged  this  tender  theme. 

*  Ye  cliffs,  in  hoary  grandeur  piled 

High  o'er  the  glimmering  date  ; 

Ye  woods,  along  whose  windings  wild 

Murmurs  the  jftdemn  gale  : 

Where  Melai»choly  strays  forlorn, 

And  Wo  retires  to  weep. 

What  tinie  the  wan  moon's  yellow  honi 

Gleams  on  the  western  deep: 

To  you,  ye  wastes,  whose  artless  charms 

Ne'er  drew  Ambition's  eye, 

'Scaped  a  tumultuous  world's  alarms, 

To  your  retreat*  I  fly. 

Deep  in  your  most  sequestered  bower 

Let  me  at  last  recline. 

Where  Solitude,  mild,  modest  power, 

Leans  on  her  ivied  shrine. 

How  shall  1  woo  thee,  matchless  fair! 

Thy  heavenly  smile  how  win! 

Thy  smile  that  smooths  the  brow  of  C&re, 

And  stills  the  stonn  within. 

0  wilt  thou  to  thy  favourite  grove 

Thine  ardent  votary  bring. 

And  bless  his  hours,  and  bid  thera  move 

Serene,  on  silent  wing! 

Oft  let  Remembrance  soothe  his  mind 
With  dreams  of  former  days. 
When  in  the  lap  of  Peace  reclined 
He  framed  his  infant  lays  ; 
When  Fancy  roved  at  large,  nor  Care 
Nor  cold  Di>trust  alarmed. 
Nor  Knvy,  with  malignant  glare. 
His  simple  youth  had  banned. 

Twas  then,  O  Solitude!  to  thee 

His  early  vows  were  paid. 

From  heart  sincere,  and  warm,  and  free^ 

Devoted  to  the  shade. 

Ah  why  did  Fate  his  steps  decoy 

In  stormy  paths  to  roam, 

Remote  from  all  congenial  joy  ! — 

0  take  the  wanderer  home. 

Thy  shades,  thy  silence  now  bo  mine, 

Thy  charms  my  only  theme ; 

Mv  haunt  the  hollow  clilF,  whMC  pIno 

W'avcs  o'er  the  gloomy  stream. 

Whence  the  scan'd  owl  on  pinions  gray 

Breaks  fr(»m  the  rustling  bou;;hs, 

And  down  the  lone  vale  s;iils  away 

To  more  profound  repo.-ic. 

O,  while  to  thee  the  wmnlland  poun 

Its  wildly  warblinjt  somr, 

And  balmy  fnnu  the  bank  of  flowert 

The  zephyr  breathes  along  ; 
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I^et  no  rude  rouihI  invade  from  far, 
No  va^'rant  foot  be  niph, 
No  ray  from  (irandcur's  gilded  car 
Flash  on  the  startled  eje. 

But  ;f  some  pilL'rini  through  the  glade 

Thv  hulluwcil  bowers  explore, 

0  guard  from  harm  his  hoary  head, 

And  listen  to  his  lore  ; 

For  he  of  joys  divine  shall  tell, 

That  wean  from  earthlv  wo. 

And  triumiih  o'er  the  mi;.'hty  spell 

That  chains  his  heart  below. 

For  me,  no  more  the  path  invites 

Ambition  loves  to  tread  ; 

No  more  I  climb  those  toilsome  heights, 

By  guileful  Hope  misled  ; 

Leaps  my  fond  fluttering  heart  no  more 

To  ilirth's  enlivening  strain  ; 

For  present  pleasure  soon  is  o'er, 

And  all  the  past  is  vain.* 

JVie  Hermit. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still, 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove, 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill. 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove: 
'Twas  thus,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar, 
While  his  harp  rung  symphonious,  a  hermit  began  : 
No  more  with  himself  or  with  nature  at  war. 
He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man. 

'  Ah  !  why,  all  abandoned  to  darkness  and  wo. 

Why,  lone  Philomela,  that  languishing  fall? 

For  spring  shall  return,  and  a  lover  bestow. 

And  sorrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  inthral : 

But,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay, 

Jfoum,  sweetest  complainer,  man  calls  thee  to  mourn 

0  soothe  him,  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pa.ss  away : 
Full  quickly  they  pass — but  they  never  return. 
Now  gliding  remote  on  the  verge  of  the  sky. 

The  moon  half  extinguished  her  crescent  displays  : 
But  lately  I  marked,  when  majestic  on  hi^h 
She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze. 
Roll  on,  thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 
The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendour  again  ; 
But  man's  faded  glory  what  change  shall  renew '. 
Ah  fool !  to  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain  ! 

'Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more  ; 

1  mourn,  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you; 
For  morn  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore. 
Perfumed  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with  dew: 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn  ; 

Kind  Nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save. 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  ! 
0  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  ! 
Twas  thus,  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betrayed, 
That  leads,  to  bewilder ;  and  dazzles,  to  blind  ; 
My  thoughts  wont  to  roam,  from  shade  onward  to 

■hade. 
Destruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 
"  0  pity,  great  Father  of  Light,"  then  I  cried, 
"  Thy  creature,  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee- 
Lo,  humbled  in  dust,  I  relinquish  my  pride: 
From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  canst  free  !" 
And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away 
No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn. 
So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint,  and  astray. 
The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  mom. 
See  Truth,  Love,  and  Mercy,  in  triumph  descending. 
And  Nature  all  glowing  inEden's  first  bloom  ! 
On   the  cold  cheek  of  death  smiles  and   roses  are 

blending. 
And  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb.'  I 


CHRISTOPHER  SJIART. 

CiiBisToi'HKR  Smart,  an  unfortunate  and  irre- 
gular man  of  genius,  was  horn  in  1722  at  Sbip- 
bnurnc  in  Kent.  His  father  was  steward  to  Lord 
Barnard  (afterwards  Karl  of  Darlington),  ami  dying 
when  his  sun  was  eleven  years  of  age,  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Barnard  was  generously  continued  to  his 
family.  Through  the  iiitlnence  of  this  nobleman, 
Christopher  prucureil  from  tlie  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land an  allcjwancc  of  i"40  per  annum.  He  was  ad- 
niitteu  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  IT.'iD, 
elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  in  1745,  and  took  his 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1747.  At  college.  Smart  was 
remarkable  for  folly  and  extravagance,  and  his 
distinguished  contemporary  Gray  prophesied  truly 
that  tlie  result  of  his  conduct  would  be  a  jail  or 
bedlam.  In  1747.  lie  wrote  a  comedy  called  a  Trip 
to  CamhriJge,  or  Tlie  Gralffiil  Fair,  which  was  ai'ted 
in  Pembroke  College  Hall,  the  parlour  of  which  was 
made  the  green-room.  No  remains  of  this  [ilay  lis.ve 
been  found,  excepting  a  few  songs  and  a  mock- 
heroic  soliloquy,  the  latter  coutainiug  the  following 
humorous  simile : — 

Thus  when  a  barber  and  a  collier  fight, 

The  barber  beats  the  luckless  collier  white; 

The  dusty  collier  heaves  his  ponderous  sack. 

And,  big  with  vengeance,  beats  the  barber  UacT:. 

In  comes  the  brick-dust  man,  with  grime  o'crspread, 

-And  beats  the  collier  and  the  barber  red ; 

Black,  red,  and  white,  in  various  clouds  are  tossed, 

And  in  the  dust  they  raise  the  combatants  are  lost. 

From  the  correspondence  of  Gray,  it  appears  that 
Smart's  income  at  Cambridge  was  about  £140  ]ier 
annum,  and  of  this  his  creditors  compelled  him  to 
assign  over  to  them  £50  a-year  till  his  debts  were 
paid.      Notwithstanding   his   irregularities.    Smart 
cultivated  his  talents,   and  was  distinguished  both 
for  his  Latin  and  English  verse.     His  manners  were 
agreeable,  though  his  misconduct  appears  to  have 
worn  out  the  indulgence  of  all  his  college  friends. 
Having  written  several  pieces  for  periodicals  pub- 
lished   by   Newberry,    Smart    became    acquainted 
with  the  bookseller's  family,  and  married  his  step- 
d.aughter.  Miss  Carnan,  in  the  year  \lbs.     He  now- 
removed  to  I^mdon,  and  endeavoured  to  subsist  by 
his  pen.     The  notoriims  Sir  John  Hill— whose  wars 
with  the  Royal  Society,  with  Fielding,  &c..  are  well- 
known,  and  who  closed  his  life  by  becoming  a  quack 
doctor  —  having    insidiously   attacked   Smart,    the 
latter  replied  by  a  spirited  satire  entitled  The  Jlil- 
liad.     Among  his    various   tasks  was   a   metrical 
translation   of  the   Fables   of  Pha-drus.      He   also 
translated  the  psalms  and  parables  into  verse,  but 
the  version  is  destitute  of  talent.      He  had,  how- 
ever, in  his  better  days,  translated  with  success,  and 
to  Pope's  satisfaction,  the  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day. 
In    1756   Smart  w.as   one   of  the   conductors   of  a 
monthly  periodical  called  The  Universal  Visiter ;  and 
to  assist  him,  Johnson  (who  sincerely  .sympathised, 
as  Boswell  relates,  with  Smart's  unhappy  vacilla- 
tion of  mind)  contributed  a  few  essays.     In  1763  we 
find  the  poor  poet  confined  in  a  mad-house.     '  He 
has  partly  .as  much  exercise,'  said  Johnson,  'as  he 
used  to  have,  for  he  digs  in  the  garden.     Indeed, 
before  his  confinement,  he  used  for  exercise  to  walk 
to  the  ale-house  ;  but  lie  was  carried  back  again.     I 
did  not  think  he  ought  to  be  shut  up.     His  infir- 
mities were  not  noxious  to  society.     He  insisted  on 
people   praying   with    him    (also"  falling   upon    his 
knees  and  saying  his  prayers  in  the  street,  or  in  any 
other  unusual  plac-e) ;  and  I'd  as  lief  pray  with  Kit 
Smart  as  any  one  else.     Another  charge  was.  that 
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he  did  not  love  clean  linen  ;  and  I  have  no  passion 
for  it.'  During  his  confinement,  it  is  said,  writing 
materials  were  denied  him,  and  Smart  used  to  indent 
his  poetical  thoughts  with  a  key  on  the  wainscot  of 
his  walls.  A  religious  pix-m,  the  Song  to  David, 
written  at  this  time  in  his  saner  intervals,  pi.>3- 
sesses  passages  of  considerable  power  and  sublimity, 
and  must  be  considered  as  one  of  tlie  greatest 
curiosities  of  our  literature.  What  the  unfortu- 
nate poet  did  not  write  down  (and  the  whole  could 
not  possibly  have  been  committed  to  the  walls  of 
his  apartment)  must  have  been  composed  and  re- 
tained from  memory  alone.  Smart  was  afterwards 
released  from  his  confinement;  but  his  ill  fortune 
(following,  we  suppose,  his  intemperate  habits)  again 
pursued  him.  He  was  committed  to  the  King's  Bench 
prison  for  debt,  and  died  there,  after  a  short  illness, 
in  1770. 

Song  to  David. 

0  thou,  that  sit'st  upon  a  throne. 
With  harp  of  high,  majestic  tone, 

To  praise  the  King  of  kings  : 
And  voice  of  heaven,  ascending  swell, 
Which,  while  its  deeper  notes  excel, 

Clear  as  a  clarion  rings  : 

To  bless  each  valley,  grove,  and  coast, 
And  charm  the  cherubs  to  the  post 

Of  gratitude  in  throngs  ; 
To  keep  the  days  on  Zion's  Mount, 
And  send  the  year  to  his  account, 

With  danced  and  with  songs: 

0  servant  of  God*s  holiest  charge, 
The  niini.ster  of  praise  at  largo. 

Which  thou  mayst  now  receive  ; 
From  thy  blest  nian.'»ion  hail  and  hear, 
Frnin  toj)most  eminence  appear 

To  this  the  wreath  1  weave. 

Great,  valiant,  pious,  good,  and  clean, 
Sublime,  contemplative,  serene, 

Strong,  constant,  pleasant,  wise! 
Bright  etiluence  of  exceeding  grace  ; 
Best  man!  the  swiftness  and  the  race. 

The  peril  and  the  prize  ! 

Great — from  the  lustre  of  hi«i  crowri. 
From  Samuel's  horn,  and  (.iod's  renown, 

Which  is  the  people's  voice ; 
For  all  the  host,  from  rear  to  van, 
Applauded  and  embraced  the  man — 

The  man  of  God's  own  choice. 

Valiant — the  word,  and  up  he  rose; 
The  tight — he  triumphed  o'er  the  foes 

Whom  God's  just  laws  abhor; 
And,  armed  in  gallant  fuith,  he  took 
Against  the  boaster,  from  the  brook, 

The  weapons  of  the  war. 

Pious — magnificent  and  grand, 
'Twus  he  the  famous  temidc  planned, 

(The  Bcraph  in  his  soul  :) 
Foremost  to  give  the  Lord  his  dues. 
Foremost  to  bless  the  welcome  news, 

And  foremost  to  condole. 

Good — from  .lehudah's  genuine  vein. 
From  God'K  best  nature,  >,M»od  in  gniin, 

\\\n  luspfct  and  his  heart  : 
To  pitv,  to  forgive,  to  yuvc. 
Witness  Kn-gedi's  conscious  cave. 

And  Shimei's  blunted  durt. 

Clean — if  perpetual  prayer  be  pure. 
And  love,  which  could  itself  inure 


To  fasting  and  to  fear — ■ 
Clean  in  his  gestures,  hands,  and  feet, 
To  smite  the  lyre,  the  dance  complete. 

To  play  the  sword  and  spear. 

Sublime — invention  ever  young, 
Of  vast  concejtlion,  towering  tongue. 

To  God  the  eternal  theme; 
Notes  from  yon  exaltations  caught. 
Unrivalled  royalty  of  thought. 

O'er  meaner  strains  supreme. 

Contemplative — on  God  to  fix 
His  musings,  and  above  the  six 

The  Sabbath-day  he  blest ; 
*Twa3  then  his  thoughts  self-conquest  pmnedp 
And  heavenly  melancholy  tuned, 

To  blesa  and  bear  the  rest. 

Serene — to  sow  the  seeds  of  peace, 
Remembering  when  he  watched  the  fleece. 

How  sweetly  Kidron  purled — 
To  further  knowledge,  silence  vice. 
And  plant  perpetual  paradise, 

When  God  had  cahued  the  world« 

Strong — in  the  Lord,  who  could  defy 
Satan,  and  all  his  powers  that  lie 

In  sempitenial  night  ; 
And  hell,  and  horror,  and  despair 
Were  as  the  lion  and  the  bear 

To  his  undaunted  might. 

Constant — in  love  to  God,  the  Truth, 
A^e,  manhood,  infancy,  and  youth — 

To  Jonathan  his  friend 
Constant,  beyond  the  verge  of  death; 
And  Ziba,  and  Mephibosheth, 

liis  endless  fame  attend. 

Pleasant— and  various  a-s  the  year; 
Man,  soul,  and  angel  without  peer. 

Priest,  champion,  sa^'e,  and  boy; 
In  anuour,  or  in  ephod  clad. 
His  pomp,  his  piety  wits  glad ; 

Majestic  was  his  joy. 

Wise — in  recovery  from  his  fall. 
Whence  rose  his  eminence  o'er  all, 

Of  Jill  the  most  reviled  ; 
The  light  of  Israel  in  his  ways, 
Wise  are  his  precepts,  prayer,  and  pmise. 

And  counsel  to  his  child. 

His  muse,  bright  angel  of  his  vcree. 
Gives  bahn  fur  all  the  thorns  that  pierce, 

For  ail  the  pangs  that  rage; 
Blest  light,  still  gaining  on  the  gloom, 
The  more  than  Mlchal  of  his  bloom. 

The  Abishag  of  his  age. 

He  sang  of  God — the  mighty  source 
Of  all  tilings — the  stupendous  force 

On  which  all  strength  depends  ; 
From  whose  right  arm,  beneath  who»o  eje^ 
All  period,  power,  and  enterprise 

Commences,  reigns,  and  ends. 

Angels — their  ministry  and  meed, 
Which  to  and  fro  with  blessings  speed, 

Or  with  their  cittcnis  wait ; 
Where  Midiael,  with  liis  millions,  Intwi, 
Where  dwells  the  seniidi  and  hid  spou*«^ 

The  cherub  and  her  mate. 

Of  man — the  semblance  and  effect 
Of  Ood  and  love— the  saint  elect 

For  infinite  Bpplausc — 
Tonile  the  land,  and  briny  broad, 
To  be  laborions  in  his  Inud, 

And  heroes  in  hi»  cause. 
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The  world — the  clustering  spheres  he  made, 
The  glorious  light,  the  soothing  shade, 

Ihilc,  chunipai'^n,  grove,  and  hill; 
The  niultiludinous  ab^88, 
Where  secrecy  remains  in  bliss, 

And  wisdom  hides  her  skill. 

Trees,  plants,  and  flowers — of  virtuous  root ; 
Gem  yielding  blossom,  yielding  fruit, 

Choice  gums  and  precious  balm; 
Bless  ye  the  nosegay  in  the  vale. 
And  with  the  sweetness  of  the  gale 

Knrich  the  thankful  psalm. 

Of  fowl — e'en  every  beak  and  wing 
AVhich  cheer  the  winter,  hail  the  spring, 

That  live  in  peace,  or  prey  ; 
They  that  make  music,  or  that  mock, 
The  quail,  the  brave  domestic  cock. 

The  raven,  swan,  and  jay. 

Of  fishes — every  size  and  shape, 
Which  nature  frames  of  light  escape, 

Devouring  man  to  shun  : 
The  shells  are  in  the  wealthy  deep, 
The  shoals  upon  the  surface  leap. 

And  love  the  glancing  sun. 

Of  beasts — the  bearer  plods  his  task  ; 
While  the  sleek  tigers  roll  and  ba^k, 

Nor  yet  the  shades  arouse  ; 
Her  cave  the  raining  coney  scoops ; 
Where  o'er  the  mead  the  mountain  stoops, 

The  kids  exult  and  browse. 

Of  gems — their  virtue  and  their  price, 
Which,  hid  in  earth  from  man's  device, 

Their  darts  of  lustre  sheath  ; 
The  ja'jper  of  the  master's  stamp. 
The  topaz  blazing  like  a  lamp, 

Among  the  mines  beneath. 

Blest  was  the  tenderness  he  felt, 
When  to  his  graceful  hary.  he  knelt, 

And  did  for  audience  call  ; 
When  Satan  with  his  hand  he  quelled, 
And  in  serene  suspense  he  held 

The  frantic  throes  of  Saul. 

His  furious  foes  no  more  maligned 
As  he  such  melody  divined, 

And  sense  and  soul  detained  ; 
Now  striking  strong,  now  soothing  soft, 
He  sent  tlie  godly  sounds  aloft, 

Or  in  delight  refrained. 

When  up  to  heaven  his  thoughts  he  piled, 
From  fervent  lips  fair  Michal  smiled, 

As  blush  to  blush  she  stood  ; 
And  chose  herself  the  queen,  and  gave 
Her  utmost  from  her  heart — '  so  brave, 

And  plays  his  hymns  so  good.' 

The  pillars  of  the  Lord  are  seven. 

Which  stand  from  earth  to  topmost  heaven; 

His  wisdom  drew  the  plan  ; 
His  Word  accomplished  the  design, 
from  brightest  gem  to  deepest  mine, 

From  Christ  enthroned  to  man. 

Alpha,  the  cause  of  causes,  first 

In  station,  fountain,  whence  the  burst 

Of  light  and  blaze  of  day  ; 
AVhence  bold  attempt,  and  brave  advance, 
Have  motion,  life,  and  ordinance, 

And  heaven  itself  its  stay. 

Gamma  supports  the  glorious  arch 
On  which  angelic  legions  marc\ 


And  i-i  with  sapphires  paved  ; 
Thence  the  fleet  clouds  are  nent  adrift, 
And  thence  the  painted  folds  that  lift 

The  crimson  veil,  are  waved. 

Kta  with  living  sculpture  breathes. 
With  verdant  carvings,  flowery  wreathefl 

Of  never-wasting  bloom  ; 
In  strong  relief  his  goodly  base 
All  instruments  of  labour  grace. 

The  trowel,  spade,  and  loom. 

Next  Theta  stands  to  the  supreme — 
Who  formed  in  number,  sign,  and  scheme. 

The  illustrious  lights  that  are; 
And  one  addressed  his  saffron  robe, 
And  one,  clad  in  a  silver  globe, 

Held  rule  with  every  star. 

lota's  tuned  to  choral  hymns 

Of  those  that  fly,  while  he  that  swims 

In  thankful  safety  lurks  ; 
And  foot,  and  chapitre,  and  niche, 
The  various  histories  enrich 

Of  God's  recorded  works. 

Sigma  presents  the  social  droves 
With  him  that  solitary  roves, 

And  man  of  all  the  chief; 
Fair  on  whose  face,  and  stately  frame, 
Did  God  impress  his  hallowed  name. 

For  ocular  belief. 

Omega!  greatest  and  the  best, 
Stands  sacred  to  the  day  of  rest, 

For  gratitude  and  thought ; 
Which  blessed  the  world  upon  his  pole, 
And  gave  the  universe  his  goal, 

And  closed  the  infernal  draught, 

0  David,  scholar  of  the  Lord  ! 
Such  is  thy  science,  whence  reward. 

And  infinite  degree; 
0  strength,  O  sweetness,  lasting  ripe  ! 
God's  harp  thy  symbol,  and  thy  type 

The  lion  and  the  bee! 

There  is  but  One  who  ne'er  rebelled, 
But  One  by  passion  uninipelled. 

By  pleasures  unenticed  ; 
He  from  himself  his  semblance  sent. 
Grand  object  of  his  own  content, 

And  saw  the  God  in  Christ. 

Tell  them,  I  Am,  Jehovah  said 

To  Moses  ;  while  earth  heard  in  dread, 

And,  smitten  to  the  heart, 
At  once  above,  beneath,  around. 
All  nature,  without  voice  or  sound. 

Replied,  O  Lord,  Thou  Art. 

Thou  art — to  give  and  to  confirm. 
For  each  his  talent  and  his  terra; 

All  flesh  thy  bounties  share: 
Thou  shalt  not  call  thy  brother  fool ; 
The  porches  of  the  Christian  Echool  - 

Are  meekness,  peace,  and  prayer. 

Open  and  naked  of  ofl^ence, 

Man's  made  of  mercy,  soul,  and  sense: 

God  armed  the  snail  and  wilk  ; 
Be  good  to  him  that  pulls  thy  plough; 
Due  food  and  care,  due  rest  allow 

For  her  that  yields  thee  milk. 

Rise  up  before  the  hoary  head. 

And  God's  benign  commandment  dread, 

Which  says  ihou  shalt  not  die: 
*  Not  as  1  will,  but  as  thou  wilt,' 
Prayed  He,  whose  conscience  knew  no  guilt  ; 

With  whose  blessed  pattern  vie. 
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Uwe  all  thy  passions  I — love  is  thine, 

And  lizards  feed  the  moss  ; 

And  joy  and  jealousy  divina  ; 

For  Adoration  beasts  embark, 

Thine  hope's  eternal  fort» 

While  waves  upholding  halcyon's  ark 

And  care  thy  leisure  to  disturb, 

No  longer  roar  and  toss. 

M'ith  fear  concupiscence  to  curb^ 

And  rapture  to  transport. 

While  Israel  sits  beneath  his  fig, 

With  coral  root  and  amber  sprig 

Act  simply,  as  occasion  asks  ; 

The  weaned  adventurer  sports  ; 

Put  mellow  wine  in  seasoned  casks  ; 

Where  to  the  palm  the  jasmine  clcave«. 

Till  not  with  a.ss  and  hull : 

For  Adoration  'mong  the  leaves 

Romember  thy  baptismal  bond  ; 

The  gale  his  peace  reports. 

Keep  from  commixtures  fuul  and  fond, 
Nor  work  thy  flax  with  wool. 

Increasing  days  their  reign  exalt, 

Nor  in  the  pink  and  mottled  vault 

Distribute ;  pay  the  Lord  his  tithe, 

The  opposing  spirits  tilt  ; 

And  make  the  widow's  heart-strings  blithe; 

And  by  the  coiwting  reader  spied, 

Resort  with  those  that  weep: 

The  silverlings  and  crusions  glide 

As  you  from  all  and  each  expect, 

For  Adoration  gilt. 

For  all  and  each  thy  love  direct. 

For  Adoration  ripening  canes. 
And  cocoa's  purest  niilk  detains 

And  render  aa  you  reap. 

The  slander  and  its  bearer  spurn. 
And  propagating  praise  sojourn 

The  western  pilgrim's  staff; 

Where  rain  in  clasping  boughs  enclosed. 

To  make  thy  welcome  last ; 
Turn  from  old  Adam  to  the  New: 

And  vines  with  oranges  disposed. 

Kmbower  the  social  laugh. 

By  hope  futurity  pursue: 

Now  labour  his  reward  receives, 

Look  upwards  to  the  past. 

For  Adoration  counts  his  sheaves 

To  peace,  her  bounteous  prince  ; 
The  nectVine  iiis  strong  tint  imbibes. 

Control  thine  eye,  salute  success, 

Honour  the  wiser,  happier  bless, 

And  apples  of  ten  thousand  tribes. 
And  quick  peculiar  quince. 

And  for  thy  neighbour  feel  ; 
Crutch  not  of  mammon  and  his  leaven, 

Work  emulation  up  to  heaven 

The  wealtliy  crops  of  whitening  rice 

By  knowledge  and  by  zeal. 

*AIongst  thyine  woods  and  groves  of  spice 

For  Adoration  grow  ; 

0  David,  highest  in  the  list 

An<l,  marshalled  in  the  fenced  land. 

Of  worthies,  on  (ittd's  ways  insist. 

The  peaches  and  pomegranates  stand, 

The  genuine  word  repeat ! 

Where  wild  carnations  blow. 

Vain  are  the  documents  of  men. 

And  vain  the  flourish  of  the  pen 

The  laurels  with  the  winter  strive  ; 

That  keeps  the  fool's  conceit. 

The  crocus  burnishes  alive 

Upon  the  snow-clad  earth : 

Praise  above  all — for  praise  prevails  ; 

For  Adoration  myrtles  stay 

Heap  up  the  measure,  load  the  scales, 

To  keep  the  garden  from  dismay, 

And  goo<l  to  goodness  add  : 

And  bless  the  sight  from  dearth. 

The  generous  soul  her  Saviour  aids, 

The  pheasant  shows  his  pompous  neck  ; 
And  ermine,  jealous  of  a  speck, 
With  fear  eludes  offence  : 

But  peevish  obloquy  degrades; 
The  Lord  is  great  and  glad. 

For  Adoration  all  the  ranks 

The  puble,  with  his  glossy  pride. 

Of  angels  yield  eternal  thanks. 
And  David  in  the  mid-^t  ; 

For  Adoration  is  descried, 

Where  frosts  the  wave  condense. 

With  God's  good  poor,  which,  last  and  least 

The  cheerful  holly,  pensive  yew, 
.■\nd  holy  thorn,  their  trim  renew; 

In  man's  esteem,  thou  to  thy  feast, 

O  blessed  bridegroom,  bidst. 

The  squirrel  hoards  his  nuts  : 

For  Adoration  seasons  change, 

All  creatures  batten  o'er  their  stores. 
And  careful  nature  all  her  doors 
For  Adoration  shut^j. 

And  order,  truth,  and  beauty  range, 
Adjust,  attract,  and  fill : 

The  grass  tlie  pnlyimthus  checks  ; 

For  Adoration,  David's  Psalms 

And  polished  porphyry  reflects. 

Lift  up  the  lieart  to  deeds  of  alms  ; 

By  the  descending  rill. 

And  he,  who  kneels  and  chiints, 

Rich  almonds  colour  to  the  prime 

Prevails  his  passions  to  control. 

Finds  meat  and  medicine  to  the  soul. 

For  Adurution  ;  tendrils  cUmb, 

Which  for  traiihlation  pants. 

And  fruit-trees  pledge  their  gems  ; 

Arid  Ivis,  witli  her  gorgeous  vest, 

For  Adoration,  beyond  match. 

Builds  f<ir  her  eggs  her  cunning  nest, 

The  scholar  bulfinch  aims  to  catch 

And  bell-flowers  bow  their  stems. 

The  soft  flute's  ivnry  touch  ; 

And,  careless,  un  the  hazel  spray 

With  vinous  syrup  cedars  spout ; 

The  daring  redbreait  keeps  at  bay 

Fn>m  rocks  pure  Inmey  gushing  out, 

The  damsel's  greedy  clutch. 

For  Adoration  springs: 

For  Adoration,  in  the  skie-". 

All  scenes  of  painting  crowd  the  map 

Of  tiature  ;  to  the  mermaid's  pap 
The  scaled  infant  clings. 

The  Lnnl's  phil.»^.>ph^•r  e-tpic* 

The  do<;,  the  rum,  and  rose; 
The  planets  ring,  ( Irion's  sword  ; 
Nor  is  his  greatncs**  less  adored 

The  spotted  ounce  and  play«ome  culw 

Run  rustling  'mongst  the  flowering  shrubs, 

In  the  vile  worm  that  glow*. 
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For  Adoration,  on  the  strings 

The  western  breezes  work  their  wings, 

The  captive  ear  to  soothe^ 
Hark  !  'tis  a  voice — how  still,  and  Bmall— 
That  makes  the  cataracts  to  fall, 

Or  bids  the  sea  be  smooth  I 

For  Adoration,  incense  comes 
From  bczoar,  and  Arabian  gums, 

And  from  the  civet's  fur  : 
But  as  for  prayer,  or  e'er  it  faints, 
Far  better  is  the  breath  of  sainta 

Than  galbanum  or  myrrh. 

For  Adoration,  from  the  down 
Of  damsons  to  the  anana's  cro\vn, 

God  sends  to  tempt  the  taste  ; 
And  while  the  luscious  zest  invites 
The  sense,  that  in  the  scene  delights. 

Commands  desire  be  chaste. 

For  Adoration,  all  the  paths 

Of  frrace  are  open,  all  the  baths 

Of  purity  refresh  ; 
And  all  tlie  rays  of  glory  beam 
To  deck  the  man  of  God*s  esteem, 

Who  triumphs  o'er  the  flesh. 

For  Adoration,  in  the  dome 

Of  Christ,  the  sparrows  find  a  home  ; 

And  on  his  olives  perch  : 
The  swallow  also  dwells  with  thee, 
0  man  of  God's  humility, 

AVitKin  his  Saviour's  Church. 

Sweet  is  the  dew  that  falls  betimes, 
And  drops  upon  the  leafy  limes  ; 

t^weet  Hermon's  fragrant  air: 
Sweet  is  the  lily's  silver  bell, 
And  sweet  the  wakeful  tapers  smell 

That  watch  for  early  prayer. 

Sweet  the  young  nurse,  with  love  intense, 
Which  smiles  o'er  sleeping  innocence  ; 

Sweet  when  the  lost  arrive: 
Sweet  the  musician's  ardour  beats. 
While  his  vague  mind's  in  quest  of  sweets. 

The  choicest  flowers  to  hive. 

Sweeter,  in  all  the  strains  of  love, 
The  language  of  thy  turtle-dove, 

Paired  to  thy  swelling  chord  ; 
Sweeter,  with  every  grace  endued, 
The  glory  of  thy  gratitude, 

Respired  unto  the  Lord. 

Strong  is  the  horse  upon  his  speed  ; 
Strong  in  pursuit  the  rapid  glede. 

Which  makes  at  once  his  game  : 
Strong  the  tall  ostrich  on  the  ground  ; 
Strong  through  the  turbulent  profound 

Shoots  xiphias  to  his  aim. 

Strong  is  the  lion — like  a  coal 
His  eyeball — like  a  bastion's  mole 

His  chest  against  the  foes: 
Strong  the  gier-eagle  on  his  sail, 
Strong  against  tide  the  enormous  whale 

Emerges  as  he  goes. 

But  stronger  still  in  earth  and  air, 
And  in  the  sea  the  man  of  prayer, 

And  far  beneath  the  tide  : 
And  in  the  seat  to  faith  assigned, 
AVhere  ask  is  have,  where  seek  is  find, 

Where  knock  is  open  wide. 

Beauteous  the  fleet  before  the  gale  ; 
Beauteous  the  multitudes  in  mail, 


Hanked  arniH,  and  crested  heads  ; 
Beauteous  the  garden's  umbrage  mild, 
Walk,  water,  meditated  wild, 

And  all  the  bloomy  beds. 

Beauteous  the  moon  full  on  the  lawn  ; 
And  beauteous  when  the  veil's  withdrawn, 

The  virgin  to  her  spouse  : 
Beauteous  the  temple,  decked  and  filled. 
When  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  they  build 

Their  heart-directed  vows. 

Beauteous,  yea  beauteous  more  than  these. 
The  Shepherd  King  upon  his  knees, 

For  his  momentous  trust  ; 
With  wish  of  infinite  conceit. 
For  man,  beast,  mute,  the  small  and  great, 

And  prostrate  dust  to  dust. 

Precious  the  bounteous  widow's  mite  ; 
And  precious,  for  extreme  delight, 

The  largess  from  the  churl : 
Precious  the  ruby's  blushing  blaze, 
And  alba's  blest  imperial  rays, 

And  pure  cerulean  pearl. 

Precious  the  penitential  tear; 
And  precious  is  the  sigh  sincere  ; 

Acceptable  to  God  : 
And  precious  are  the  winning  flowers. 
In  gladsome  Israel's  feast  of  bowers, 

Bound  on  the  hallowed  sod. 

More  precious  that  diviner  part 

Of  David,  e'en  the  Lord's  own  heart. 

Great,  beautiful,  and  new : 
In  all  things  where  it  was  intent, 
In  all  extremes,  in  each  event. 

Proof — answering  true  to  true. 

Glorious  the  sun  in  mid  career  ; 

Glorious  the  assembled  fires  appear; 

Glorious  the  comet's  train  : 
Glorious  the  trumpet  and  alarm  ; 
Glorious  the  Almighty's  stretched-out  arm  ; 

Glorious  the  enraptured  main: 

Glorious  the  northern  lights  astream  , 
Glorious  the  song,  when  God's  the  theme  ; 

Glorious  the  thunder's  roar: 
Glorious  hosannah  from  the  den  ; 
Glorious  the  catholic  amen  ; 

Glorious  the  martyr's  gore: 

Glorious — more  glorious  is  the  crown 
Of  Him  that  brought  salvation  down, 

By  meekness  called  thy  Son  ; 
Thou  that  stupendous  truth  believed, 
And  now  the  matchless  deed's  achieved, 

Determined,  Dared,  and  Done. 


RICHARD  CLOVER. 

Richard  Glover  (1712-1785),  a  London  mer- 
chant, who  sat  several  years  in  parliament  as 
member  fur  Weymouth,  was  distinguished  in  pri- 
vate life  for  his  spirit  and  independence.  He  pub- 
lished two  elaborate  poems  in  blank  verse,  Leonidas 
and  The  Athenais,  the  former  bearing  reference 
to  the  memorable  defence  of  Thermopylae,  and 
the  latter  continuing  the  war  between  the  Greeks 
and  Persians.  The  length  of  these  poems,  their 
want  of  sustained  interest,  and  lesser  peculiarities 
not  suited  to  the  existing  poetical  taste,  render 
them  next  to  unknown  in  the  present  day.  Yet 
there  is  smootlmess  and  even  vigour,  a  calm  moral 
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difjnity  and  patriotic  elevation  in  *  Ijeoniilas,'  whicli 
niiglit  even  yet  find  admirers.  Tlionison  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  when  he  lieard  of  tlie  work  of 
Glover,  '  He  write  an  epic  poem,  wlio  never  saw  a 
mountain !'  Yet  Thomson  himself,  familiar  as  he 
was  in  his  youth  with  mountain  scenery,  was  tame 
and  commonplace  when  he  ventured  on  classic  or 
epic  subjects.  The  following  passage  is  lofty  and 
energetic : — 

{^Address  of  Leonidas.'] 

He  alone 
Remains  unshaken.     Rising,  he  displays 
His  godlike  presence.     Dignity  and  grace 
Adoni  his  frame,  iiiid  manly  beauty,  joined 
With  strength  iiercuUan.     (In  his  a^^pect  (»hine3 
Sublimest  virtue  and  desire  of  fame. 
Where  justice  gives  the  laurel ;  in  his  eye 
The  inextinguishable  spark,  which  tires 
The  souls  of  patriots  ;  while  his  brow  supports 
Undaunted  valour,  and  contempt  of  deatli. 
Serene  he  rose,  and  thus  addressed  the  thiung  : 

*  Why  this  astonishment  on  every  face, 

Ye  men  of  Sparta?     Docs  the  name  of  death 
Create  this  fear  and  wonder  1     0  my  friend"  ! 
Why  do  we  labour  through  the  arduous  p.itiis 
Which  lead  to  virtue?     Fruitlet^s  were  the  toil. 
Above  the  reach  of  human  feet  were  placed 
The  distant  summit,  if  the  fear  of  death 
Could  intercept  our  passage.     But  in  vain 
His  blackest  frowns  and  terrors  he  assumes 
To  shake  the  firmness  of  the  mind  which  knows 
That,  wanting  virtue,  life  is  pain  and  wo ; 
That,  wanting  liberty,  even  virtue  mourns, 
And  looks  around  for  happiness  in  vain. 
Then  speak,  U  Sparta!  and  demand  my  life ; 
My  heart,  exulting,  answers  to  thy  call, 
And  smiles  on  glorious  fate.     To  live  with  fame 
The  gods  allow  to  many  ;  but  to  die 
With  equal  lustre  is  a  blessing  Heaven 
Selects  from  all  the  choicest  boons  of  fate, 
And  with  a  sparing  hand  on  few  bestows.* 
Salvation  thus  to  Sparta  he  proclaimed. 
Joy,  ^VTftpt  awhile  in  admiration,  paused, 
Suspending  praise  ;  nor  praise  at  litest  resounds 
In  high  acclaim  to  rend  the  arch  of  heaven ; 
A  reverential  murmur  breathes  applause. 

The  nature  of  the  poem  afTords  scope  for  interesting 
situations  and  descriptions  of  natural  objects  in  a  , 
romantic  country,  wliich  Glover  occjisionally  avails  ' 
himself  of  with  good  eil'ect.     Tliere  is  great  l)eauty 
and  classic  elegance  in  this  sketch  of  the  fountain  at 
the  dwelling  of  Oileus  : — 

Beside  the  public  way  an  oval  fount 

Of  marble  sparkled  with  a  silver  spray 

Of  falling  rills,  collected  from  above. 

The  army  halted,  and  their  hollow  casques 

Dipped  in  the  limpid  stream.     Rehind  it  rose 

An  edifice,  composed  of  native  roots, 

And  oaken  trunks  of  knotted  girth  unwrought. 

Within  were  beds  of  moss.     Old  battered  arms 

Hung  from  the  roof.     The  curious  chiefs  approach. 

These  words,  engraven  on  a  tablet  rude, 

Wcglstias  reads  ;  the  rest  in  silence  hear; 

•  Yon  marble  fountain,  by  Oileus  placed, 
To  thirsty  lips  in  living  water  flows; 

For  weary  steps  he  framed  this  cool  retreat; 

A  grateful  oflcring  here  to  rural  peace, 

His  dinted  shield,  his  helmet  he  resigned. 

0  passenger !  if  bom  to  noble  deeds, 

Thou  would'st  obtain  pcrjietual  grace  from  Jove, 

Devote  thy  vigour  to  heroic  toils, 

And  thy  dctdine  to  hospitable  cares. 

Reit  here ;  then  seek  Oileus  in  his  vale.* 


In  the  'Athtnais'  we  have  a  continuation  of  the 
same  classic  story  and  landscai*.     The  following  ij 

an  exquisite  description  of  a  niglit  scene  : 

Silvor  Plmrbe  spreads 
A  light,  reposing  on  the  quiet  lake. 
Save  where  tlie  snowy  rival  of  lu*r  hue, 
The  gliding  swan,  behind  him  leaves  a  trail 
In  luminous  vibration.     Lo  !  an  isle 
Swells  on  the  surfiiee.     Marble  strueturea  there 
New  gloss  of  beauty  borrow  from  the  moon 
To  dcrk  the  shore.     Now  silence  gently  yic-Ms 
To  measured  strokes  of  oars.     The  orange  grovea. 
In  rich  profusion  round  the  fertile  verge, 
Impart  to  fanning  breezes  fresh  perfumes 
Kxhaustloss,  visiting  the  scene  with  sweets, 
Which  soften  even  Jtriartus;  but  the  son 
(If  (Jobryius,  heavy  with  devouring  care, 
Unehanued,  unheeding  sits. 

The  Bcene  presented  by  the  shores  of  Salaniis  on 
tlie  morning  of  the  battle  is  thus  strikingly  dejiieted. 
The  poet  gives  no  burst  of  enthusiasm  to' kindle  up 
his  page,  and  Ins  versification  retains  most  of  its 
usual  hardness  ;uid  want  of  flow  and  cadence;  yet 
the  assemhhigf  tlcseribed  is  so  v;ist  and  magnificent, 
and  his  eiumu-ration  is  so  varied,  that  the  picture 
carries  withitu  host  of  spirit-stirring  associations: — 

\_The  A7inies  at  Salamitt.'] 

0  sun  !  thou  oVr  Athenian  towers, 
The  citadel  and  fanes  in  ruin  huge. 
Dost,  rising  no\v,  illuminate  a  scene 
More  new,  more  wondrous  to  thy  piercing  eye 
Than  ever  time  di-'closed.      I'haleron's  wave 
Presents  throe  thousand  harks  in  pendants  rich  ; 
Spectators,  clustering  like  Ilymcttian  bees. 
Hang  on  the  burdened  shrouds,  the  bending  vards, 
The  reeling  ma^ts  ;  the  whole  Cccropian  strand. 
Far  as  Klcusis,  scat  (ff  mystic  rites, 
Is  thronged  with  millions,  male  and  female  race, 
Of  Asia  and  of  Libya,  ranked  on  foot. 
On  horses,  camels,  cais.     /I'galeos  tail. 
Half  down  his  long  dtclivity,  where  spreads 
A  mossy  level,  on  a  throne  of  gold. 
Displays  the  king,  environed  by  his  court, 
In  oriental  pomp;  the  hill  behind 
Ry  warriors  covered,  like  snnie  trophy  huge, 
Ascends  in  varied  arms  and  banners  clad  ; 
Below  the  monarch's  feet  the  immortal  guard, 
Line  under  line,  erect  their  gaudy  spears  ; 
The  arrangement,  shelving  downward  to  the  beach. 
Is  edged  by  chosen  horse.     With  blazing  steel 
Of  Attic  arms  encircled,  from  the  deep 
Psyttalia  lifts  her  surface  to  the  sight. 
Like  Ariadne's  heaven-bespangling  crown, 
A  wreath  of  stars  ;  beyond,  in  dread  array, 
The  (irecian  fleet,  four  hundred  galleys,  fill 
The  Salaminian  Straits  ;  barbarian  prows 
In  two  divisions  point  to  either  mouth 
Six  hundred  lirazen  beaks  of  tower-like  ships, 
ITnwieldy  bulks  ;  the  gently-swelling  soil 
Of  Salamis,  rich  island,  hounds  the  view. 
Along  her  silver-sanded  verge  arrayed. 
The  men-at-arms  exalt  their  naval  spears. 
Of  length  terrific.     All  the  tender  sex, 
Kankt'd  by  Timothea,  from  a  green  ascent. 
Look  down  in  beauteous  order  on  their  sires. 
Their  husbands,  lovers,  brothers,  sons,  prepared 
To  mount  the  rolling  deck.     The  younger  dunet 
In  bridal  robes  are  clad  ;  the  matn-ns  m^v. 
In  solemn  raiment,  worn  on  sacred  days  ; 
Rut  white  in  vesture,  like  their  maiden  brrastj. 
Where  Zephyr  plays,  uplifting  with  his  brtalh 
The  loosely-waving  fohl)«,  a  chosen  line 
(If  Attic  graces  in  the  front  is  placed  ; 
From  each  fair  head  the  tresses  fall,  eiitwiD«d 
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With  newly-fathered  flowerets  ;  chajilcts  gay 
The  snowy  hand  sustains;  the  native  curls, 
O'ershading  half,  augment  their  powerful  channs ; 
While  Venus,  tem]>ered  by  Minen*a,  filla 
Their  eyes  with  ardour,  pointing  every  glance 
To  animate,  not  soften.     Krom  on  high 
Her  large  controlling  orbs  Timothea  rolls, 
Surpassing  all  in  stature,  not  unlike 
In  majesty  of  shape  the  wife  of  Jove, 
Presiding  o'er  the  empyreal  fair. 

A  popular  vitality  has  been  awarded  to  a  ballad 
of  Glover's,  wliile  his  epics  have  sunk  into  obli- 
Tion: — 


Admiral  ITosicr's  Ghost. 

fAVritten  on  the  taking  of  Carthagena  from  the  Spaniards, 
1739.] 

[The  case  of  Hosier,  which  is  hero  so  pathetically  repre- 
Bentod,  was  briefly  this :— In  April  172G,  that  eonmiander  was 
eent  v>-H\i  a  strons  fleet  into  the  Sjjanisb  AVest  Indies,  to  block 
up  the  galleons  in  the  ports  of  that  country  ;  or,  should  they 
presume  to  come  out,  to  seize  and  carry  them  into  Engbnd. 
He  accordingly  arrived  at  the  Bastimentos  near  Portobcllo  ; 
but  being  restricted  by  his  orders  from  obeying  the  dictates  of 
his  courage,  lay  inactive  on  that  station  untilhobecame  the  jest 
of  the  Spaniards.  Ho  afterwards  removed  to  Carthagena,  and 
continued  cruising  in  those  seas  until  the  far  greater  part  of 
his  men  perished  deplorably  by  the  diseases  of  that  unhealthy 
climate.  This  brave  man,  seeing  his  best  officers  and  men  thus 
daily  swept  away,  his  ships  exposed  to  inevitable  destruction, 
ind  himself  made  the  sport  of  the  enemy,  is  said  to  have  died 
of  a  broken  heart] 

As  near  Portobello  lying 

On  the  gentle-swelling  flood, 
At  midnight,  with  streamers  flying, 

Our  triumphant  navy  rode  ; 

There  while  Vernon  sat  all  glorious 

From  the  Spaniards'  late  defeat. 
And  his  crews,  with  shouts  victorious, 

Drank  success  to  England's  fleet : 

On  a  sudden,  shrilly  sounding, 

Hideous  yells  and  shrieks  were  heard  ; 

Then,  each  heart  with  fear  confounding, 
A  sad  troop  of  ghosts  appeared ; 

All  in  dreary  hammocks  shrouded, 
\Vhich  for  winding-sheets  they  wore, 

And,  with  looks  by  sorrow  clouded, 
Frowning  on  that  hostile  shore. 

On  them  gleamed  the  moon's  wan  lustre, 

When  the  shade  of  Hosier  brave. 
His  pale  bands  were  seen  to  muster, 

Rising  from  their  watery  grave : 

O'er  the  glimmering  wave  he  hied  him, 
Where  the  Burford  reared  her  saii. 

With  three  tliousand  ghosts  beside  him. 
And  in  groans  did  Vernon  hail. 

Heed,  oh,  heed  our  fatal  story! 

I  am  Hosier's  injured  ghost ; 
You  who  now  have  purchased  glory 

At  this  place  where  I  was  lost : 

Though  in  Portobello's  ruin, 

You  now  triumph  free  from  fears, 

When  you  think  on  my  undoing. 
You  will  mix  your  joys  with  tears. 

See  these  mournful  spectres  sweeping 

Ghastly  o'er  this  hated  wave, 
Whose  wan  cheeks  are  stained  with  weeping ; 

These  were  Englinh  captains  brave. 


Mark  those  numbers,  pale  and  horrid, 

Who  were  once  my  siiilora  bold  ; 
Lo  !  each  iiangs  his  droojiing  forehead, 

\VliiIe  his  disuial  talc  is  told. 

I,  by  twenty  sail  attended, 

l)id  tliis  Spanish  town  atfriglit ; 
Nothing  then  its  wealth  defended 

But  my  orders — not  to  fight  1 

Oh  !  that  in  this  rolling  ocean 

I  had  cast  them  with  disdain, 
And  obeyed  n)y  heart's  warm  motion. 

To  have  quelled  the  pride  of  Spain  I 

For  resistance  I  could  fear  none ; 

Hut  with  twenty  ships  had  done 
What  thou,  brave  and  liappy  Vernon, 

Hast  achieved  with  six  alone. 

Then  the  Bastimentos  never 

Had  our  foul  dislionour  seen, 
Nor  the  sea.s  the  sad  receiver 

Of  this  gallant  train  had  been. 

Thus,  like  thee,  proud  Spain  dismaying. 

And  her  galleons  leading  home, 
Though  coudeixined  for  disobeying, 

I  had  met  a  traitor's  doom : 

To  have  fallen,  my  country  crj'ing, 
'  He  has  jilayed  an  Knglish  part,' 

Had  been  better  far  than  dying 
Of  a  grieved  and  broken  heart. 

Unrepining  at  thy  glory, 

Thy  successful  arms  we  hail ; 
But  remember  our  sad  story. 

And  let  Hosier's  wrongs  prevail. 

Sent  in  this  foul  clime  to  languish, 
Think  what  thousands  fell  in  vain. 

Wasted  witli  disease  and  anguish. 
Not  in  glorious  battle  slain. 

Hence  with  all  my  train  attending, 

From  their  oozy  tombs  below. 
Through  the  hoary  foam  ascending. 

Here  I  feed  my  constant  wo. 

Here  the  Bastimentos  viewing. 

We  recall  our  shameful  doom, 
And,  our  plaintive  cries  renewing, 

Wander  through  the  midnight  gloom. 

O'er  these  waves  forever  mourning 

Shall  we  ro,am,  deprived  of  rest. 
If,  to  Britain's  shores  returning. 

You  neglect  my  just  request; 

After  this  proud  foe  subduing, 

M'hen  your  patriot  friends  you  see. 

Think  on  vengeance  for  my  ruin. 
And  for  England — shamed  in  me. . 

Tlie  poets  who  follow  are  a  secondary  class,  few 
of  whom  are  now  noted  for  more  than  one  or  two 
favourite  pieces. 


EOBEBT  DODSLET. 

KoBEBT  DoDSLEY  (1703-1764)  was  an  able  and 
spirited  publisher  of  his  day,  the  friend  of  literature 
and  of  literary  men.  He  projected  the  Annual  Re- 
gister, in  which  Burke  was  engaged,  and  he  was  the 
first  to  collect  and  republish  the '  Old  English  Plays,' 
which  form  the  foundation  of  our  national  drama. 
Dodsley  wrote  an  excellent  little  moral  treatise,  TTie 
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Ecorwmt/  of  Human  Life,  whicli  was  attributed  to 
Lord  Cliesterfiuld,  and  he  was  author  of  some  dra- 


Dodsley's  House  and  Shop  in  Pall  MalL 

matic  pieces  and  poetical  effusions.  lie  was  always 
attached  to  literature,  and  this,  aided  by  his  excel- 
lent conduct,  raised  him  from  the  low  condition  of 
a  livery  servant,  to  be  one  of  the  most  influential 
and  respectable  men  of  the  times  in  which  he  livcil. 

[Sony— The  Parting  Kia.] 

One  kind  wish  before  we  part. 

Drop  a  tear,  and  bid  adieu  : 
Though  we  sever,  niv  Kind  heart, 

Till  we  meet,  shall  pant  for  you. 

Yet,  yet  weep  not  so,  my  love, 

Let  nie  kiss  that  falling  tear ; 
Thou^'h  iijy  body  must  remove. 

All  my  soul  will  still  be  here. 

All  my  soul,  and  all  my  heart. 

And  every  wisli  shall  pant  for  you  ; 

One  kind  ki.s*<,  then,  ere  we  part, 
Drop  a  tear,  and  bid  adieu. 

SAJIUFX  niSHOP. 

Samitel  Bisnop  (17.'ll-17y.''>)  was  an  English 
clerjtyman.  Master  of  Merchant  Tailors*  School, 
London,  and  autlior  of  some  miscellaneous  essays 
and  poems.  The  K'st  of  his  poetry  was  devoted  to 
the  praise  of  his  wife;  ami  few  c.iii  read  such  lines 
as  the  following  without  iK-Iieving  that  IJishop  was 
an  amiable  and  liappy  man : — 

To  Mrs  HUIiop,  OK  the  Annivcrmry  of  her  TWthltJig- 
Uiiy,  which  icai  alto  her  liirth-Duy,  mlh  a  Uiiir/. 

'  Thee,  Mary,  with  this  rinp  I  wed' — 
So,  fourteen  years  ago,  I  naid. 
Behold  another  rinp  I — *  For  what  V 
'  To  wed  thee  o'er  again  1'     Why  not  I 


With  that  first  rin^  I  married  youth, 

Grace,  beauty,  innocence,  and  truth  ; 

Taste  lon^'  ailiuired.stnse  hmp  revered. 

And  all  my  Molly  then  ajipearcd. 
If  she,  by  merit  since  disclosed. 

Prove  twice  the  woman  1  supposed, 

I  jdead  that  double  merit  now. 

To  justify  a  double  vow. 

Here,  then,  to-day  (with  faith  as  sure. 
With  ardour  as  intense,  as  pure, 
.■\s  when,  amidst  the  rites  divine, 
I  took  thy  troth,  and  pli^'hted  mine). 
To  thee,  sweet  girl,  my  second  ring 
A  token  and  a  pled^'e  I  bring : 
With  this  I  wed,  till  death  us  part, 
Thy  riper  virtues  to  my  heart ; 
Those  virtues  which,  before  untried, 
The  wife  has  added  to  the  bride  ; 
Those  virtues,  whose  progressive  claim. 
Endearing  wedlock's  very  name. 
My  soul  enjoys,  my  song  aj>proves, 
l-'or  conscience'  sake  iis  well  as  love's. 

And  why  ? — They  show  me  every  hour 
Honour's  high  thought,  Aflection's  power. 
Discretion's  deed,  sound  Judgment's  sentence. 
And  teach  lue  all  things — but  repentance. 

SIR  WILLI.IM  JONES. 

'  It  is  not  Sir  William  Jones's  poetry,"  says  Mr 
Southey,  '  that  can  jxTpetuate  his  name.'  'This  is 
true  :  it  was  as  an  oriental  scholar  and  legislator, 
an  enliglitened  lawyer  and  patriot,  that  he  earned 
his  laurels.  His  jirofound  learning  and  philological 
researches  (he  was  master  of  twenty-eight  languages) 
were  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  his  contempo- 
raries.    Sir  William  was  born  in  London  in  1746. 


Sir  WlUUm  Jones. 

His  father  was  an  eminent  mathematician,  hut  died 
when  his  son  was  oidy  three  years  of  ngi'.  The 
care  of  educating  young  J.mes  dcvolvcil  upon  his 
mother,  wlio  was  well  i|ualitii'd  for  the  duty  by  her 
virtues  ami  extensive  learning.  When  in  his  fifth 
year,  the  imagination  of  the  young  scholar  was 
caught  by  the  fubhnic  description  of  the  anpil  in 
the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Ap<Halyp«c,  ami  the  ini- 
pressiuii  was  never  cfl'uced.     In  1763  he  was  placed 
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at  Harrow  scliool,  wliere  he  rontiiuicci  nrarly  ten 
years,  and  became  an  acc'()iiii)lislic'(l  anil  critioul  rlas- 
sieal  scholar.  He  did  not  confine  himself  merely  to 
tlie  ancient  autliors  usually  studied,  but  adiled  a 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic  characters,  and  acquired 
sufficient  Hebrew  to  read  tlie  Tsalms.  In  17('i4  lie 
was  entered  of  University  college,  Oxford.  Hi-re 
hia  taste  for  orient.al  literature  continued,  and  he 
engaged  a  native  of  Aleppo,  wlmm  he  had  discovered 
in  London,  to  .act  as  his  precejitor.  He  also  assidu- 
ously perused  the  Greek  poets  and  historians.  In 
his  nineteenth  year,  .Tones  arcepteil  an  ofler  to  be 
private  tutor  to  Lord  Altliorp,  afterwards  Earl 
Spencer.  A  fellowsliip  at  O.xford  was  also  conferred 
upon  him,  and  thus  tlie  si-liolar  was  relieved  from 
the  fear  of  want,  and  enabled  to  pursue  his  favoii- 
rite  and  unremitting  studies.  An  opportunity  of 
displaying  one  branch  of  bis  acrpiirements  was 
afforded  in  I7G8.  The  king  of  Denmark  in  that 
year  visited  lOngland,  ami  brought  witli  him  an 
eaateni  manuscript,  containing  tiie  life  of  Nadir 
Shah,  which  he  wished  translated  into  Freneli. 
Jones  executed  this  arduous  task,  being,  as  Lord 
Teignmouth,  his  biograplicr,  remarks,  the  only  ori- 
ental scholar  in  Kngland  adequate  to  tlie  performance. 
He  still  continued  in  the  noble  family  of  Spencer, 
and  in  1769  accompanied  liis  pupil  to  the  continent. 
Next  year,  feeling  anxious  to  attain  an  independent 
Btation  in  life,  lie  entered  himself  a  student  of  the 
Temple,  and,  applying  himself  with  his  characteristic 
ardoiu'  to  his  new  profession,  lie  contemplated  with 
pleasure  the  '  stately  edifice  of  the  laws  of  England,' 
and  mastered  their  most  important  principles  and 
details.  In  177-t  he  imblished  Cumriientanes  on 
Asiatic  Poetn/,  but  finding  tliat  jurisprudence  was  a 
jealous  mistress,  and  would  not  admit  the  eastern 
muses  to  participate  in  his  attentions,  he  devoted 
himself  for  some  years  exclusively  to  his  legal 
studies.  A  patriotic  feeling  was  mingled  with  this 
resolution.  '  Had  I  lived  at  Home  or  Athens,'  he 
said,  '  I  should  liave  preferred  the  labours,  studies, 
and  dangers  of  their  orators  and  illustrious  citizens 
— connected  as  they  were  with  banishment  and  even 
death — to  the  groves  of  the  poets  or  the  gardens  of 
the  philosophers.  Here  I  adopt  tlie  same  resolution. 
The  constitution  of  England  is  in  no  respect  inferior 
to  that  of  Konie  or  Atliens.'  Jones  now  practised 
at  tlie  bar,  and  was  appointed  one  of  tlie  Commis- 
sioners of  Bankrupts.  In  177S,  he  published  a 
translation  of  the  speeches  of  lsa;us,  in  causes  con- 
cerning the  law  of  succession  to  property  at  Atliens, 
to  which  he  added  notes  and  a  commentary.  The 
stirring  events  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived  were 
not  beheld  without  strong  interest  by  this  accom- 
plished scholar.  He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
American  war  and  to  the  slave  trade,  then  so  pre- 
valent, and  in  1781  he  produced  his  noble  Alcaic 
Ode,  animated  by  the  purest  sjiirit  of  patriotism, 
and  a  high  strain  of  poetical  enthusiasm.  He  also 
joined  in  representing  the  necessity  that  existed  for 
a  reform  of  the  electoral  system  in  England.  But 
though  he  made  speeches  and  wrote  pamphlets  in 
favour  of  liberty  and  pure  government,  .Tones  was 
no  party  man,  and  was  desirous,  he  said,  of  being 
transported  to  the  distance  of  five  thousand  leagues 
from  all  the  fatal  discord  of  contending  politicians. 
His  wishes  were  soon  accomplished.  He  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  at 
Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  and  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood was  conferred  upon  him.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Dr  Shipley,  bishop  of  St  Asaph ;  and 
in  April  178.'!,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  he  em- 
barked for  India,  never  to  return.  Sir  William 
Jones  entered  upon  his  judicial  functions  with  all 
the  advantages  of  a  liigh  reputation,  unsullied  in- 


tegritj-,  disinterested  benevolence,  and  unwearied 
jierseverance.  In  the  intervals  of  leisure  from 
iiis  duties,  he  directed  his  attention  to  scientific 
objects,  and  established  a  society  in  Calcutta  to  pro- 
mote inquiries  by  the  ingenious,  and  to  concentrate 
the  knowledge  to  be  collected  in  Asiiu  In  1784,  his 
health  being  affected  by  tlie  climate  ami  the  close- 
ness of  his  application,  he  made  a  tour  througlx 
various  parts  of  India,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
wrote  T/te  Knclmnlcil  Fruit,  or  Jlitiiton  UV/c,  a  poeti- 
cal tale,  and  a  Treatise  on  tlir  (rods  of'  (rrrccc,  Italy, 
and  Jnilia,  He  also  studied  tlie  Sanscrit  language, 
being  unwilling  to  continue  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Pundits,  who  dealt  out  Hindoo  law  as  they  pleased. 
Some  transhitions  from  oriental  authors,  and  origi- 
nal poems  and  essays,  he  contributid  to  a  periodical 
established  at  Calcutta,  entitled  Tlie  Asiatic  3lis- 
reUantj.  He  meditated  an  epic  poem  on  the  Dis- 
covery of  England  hy  Brutus,  to  which  his  knowledge 
of  Hindoo  mythology  suggested  a  new  machinery, 
the  agency  of  Hindoo  deities.  To  soften  the  violence 
of  the  fiction  into  harmony  with  probability,  the 
poet  conceived  the  future  comitrehension  of  llindo- 
stan  within  the  circle  of  British  dominion,  as  pro- 
spectively visible  in  the  age  of  Brutus,  to  the  guar- 
di.an  angels  of  the  Indian  peninsuhu  This  gorgeous 
design  he  had  matured  so  far  as  to  write  the  argu- 
ments of  the  intended  books  of  his  cjiic,  but  the 
poem  itself  he  did  not  live  to  attempt.  In  1789  Sir 
William  translated  an  ancient  Indian  drama.  Sacon- 
taht,  or  the  Fatal  Ring,  which  exhibits  a  picture  of 
Hindoo  manners  in  the  century  preceding  the  Chris- 
tian era.  He  engaged  to  coni]iile  a  digest  of  Hindoo 
and  Mahometan  laws;  and  in  1794  he  translated 
the  Ordinances  of  Menu  or  the  Hindoo  system  of 
duties,  religious  and  civil.  His  motive  to  this  task, 
like  his  inducement  to  the  tligest,  was  to  ait'  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  our  legislature  in  ''juring 
to  the  natives,  in  a  qualified  degree,  the  adi.iinistra- 
tion  of  justice  by  their  own  laws.  Eager  to  accom- 
plish his  digest.  Sir  William  Jones  remained  in 
India  after  the  delicate  health  of  Lady  Jones  com- 
pelled her  departure  in  December  I'iit?,.  He  pro- 
posed to  follow  her  in  the  ensuing  season,  but  in  April 
he  was  seized  with  infiammation  of  the  liver,  whir/h 
terminated  fatally,  after  an  illness  of  one  week,  on  the 
27th  of  April  1794.  Every  honour  was  paid  to  his 
remains,  and  the  East  India  Company  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  St  Paul's  Catliedral. 
The  attainments  of  Sir  William  Jones  were  so  pro- 
found and  various,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  liow 
he  had  comprised  them  in  his  short  life  of  forty- 
eight  years.  As  a  linguist  he  has  probably  never 
been  surpassed ;  for  his  knowledge  extended  to  a 
critical  study  of  the  literature  and  antiquities  of 
various  n.ations.  As  a  lawyer  he  had  attained  to  a 
high  rank  in  England,  .and  he  was  the  .Tiistinian  of 
India,  In  general  science  there  were  few  depart- 
ments of  which  he  was  ignorant:  in  chemistry, 
mathematics,  botany,  and  music,  he  was  equally  pro- 
ficient '  He  seems,'  says  his  biographer,  '  to  have 
acted  on  this  maxim,  that  whatever  had  been  at- 
tained was  attain.able  by  him  ;  and  he  was  never  ob- 
served to  overlook  or  to  neglect  any  opportunity  of 
adding  to  his  accomplishments  or  to  his  knowledge. 
When  in  Indi.a,  his  studies  began  with  the  dawn; 
and  in  seasons  of  intermission  from  professional  duty, 
continued  tliroughout  the  day ;  meditation  retraced 
and  confirmed  what  reading  had  collected  or  inves- 
tigation discovered.  IJy  a  regular  application  of 
time  to  particular  occupations,  he  pursued  various 
objects  without  confusion ;  and  in  undertakings 
which  depended  on  his  individual  persever.ance,  he 
was  never  deterred  by  difficulties  from  proceeding  to 
a   successful    teraination.'      With  respect  to   the 
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divisiud  of  his  time.  Sir  William  Junes  hud  written 
in  India,  on  a  small  piece  of  paper,  the  following 
lines : — 

Sir  Edward  Coke : 

Six  hours  In  sleep,  in  law's  grave  study  six, 
Four  spend  in  prayer — the  rest  on  nature  fix, 

Bather : 

Seven  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven, 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  heaven.* 

Tlie  poems  of  Sir  William  Jones  have  been  collected 
ami  printed  in  two  small  volumes.  An  early  collec- 
tion was  published  by  liimself,  dedicated  to  the 
Countess  Spencer,  in  1772.  Tiiey  consist  of  a  few 
original  pieces  in  English  and  Latin,  and  transla- 
tions from  Petrarch  and  Pindar;  paraphnises  of 
Turkish  and  Chinese  odes,  Iiymns  on  subjects  of 
Hindoo  mythology,  Indian  Tales,  and  a  few  songs 
from  the  Persian.  Of  these  the  beiiutiful  lyric  from 
Hafiz  is  the  most  valuable.  The  taste  of  Sir  William 
Jones  was  early  turned  towards  eiustern  poetry,  in 
which  he  was  captivated  with  new  images,  expres- 
sions, and  allegories,  but  there  is  a  want  of  chaste- 
ness  and  simplicity  in  most  of  these  productions. 
The  name  of  their  illustrious  autlior  'rellects  credit,' 
as  Campbell  remarks,  *on  poetical  biography,  but 
his  secondary  fame  as  a  composer  shows  that  tlie 
palm  of  poetry  is  not  likely  to  be  won,  even  by 
great  genius,  without  exclusive  devotion  to  the  pur- 
tuit.* 


An  OdCf  in  Imitation  of  Alc(tits. 

WTiat  constitutes  a  state? 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  laboured  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate; 
Not  cities  proud  with  ^pire,-*  and  turrets  crowned  ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
^\'he^e,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No  :  men,  high-minded  men. 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude  ; 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  state, 
And  (Sovereign  Law,  that  state's  collected  will, 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empres-s  crowning  g<Kid,  n-pressing  ill ; 

Sniit  by  her  sacred  frown, 
The  fiend  IHscretion  like  a  vapour  sinks, 

And  eVn  the  all-dazzling  Crowii 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 

Such  was  this  heaven-loved  isle, 
Than  Lesbos  fairer,  and  the  Cretan  shore! 

No  more  shall  Freedom  ftmitcl 
Shall  Hrltons  languis^h,  and  be  men  no  more! 

Since  all  must  life  renign. 
Those  Hwect  rewar<ls,  which  decorate  the  bravo, 

'Tis  folly  to  decline, 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 

*  As  re«pcot«  ileep,  the  cxain[ile  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  may  tw 
added  to  that  of  Sir  WUlfam  Jont>»,  fur  llic  Rreat  novrlint  hiui 
■Ut«(l  tliat  lie  required  seven  hours  of  total  uncoasdouwiiiM  lo 
fit  him  for  the  dutfos  of  the  day. 


A  Persian  Song  of  Hafiz, 

Sweet  maid,  if  thou  would'gt  chnrm  ray  sight. 
And  bid  these  arms  thy  neck  enfold  ; 
That  rosy  cheek,  that  lily  hand, 
Would  give  thy  poet  mure  delight 
Than  all  Hocara's  vaunted  gold, 
Than  all  the  gems  of  Samarcand. 

Boy,  let  yon  liquid  ruby  flow. 
And  bid  thy  penj-ive  heart  be  glad, 
Wliate'er  the  fmwning  zealots  say : 
Tell  them,  their  Kden  cannot  show 
A  stream  so  clear  as  Rocnabad, 
A  bower  so  sweet  a«  Mosellay. 

0!  when  these  fair  perfidious  maids, 
Whose  eyes  our  secret  haunts  infest. 
Their  dear  destructive  charms  display, 
Kach  glance  my  tender  breast  invades, 
And  robs  my  wounded  soul  of  rest, 
As  Tartars  seize  their  destined  prey. 

In  vain  with  love  our  bosoms  glow; 
Can  all  our  tears,  can  all  our  sighs, 
New  lustre  to  those  charms  impart! 
Can  cheeks,  where  living  roses  blow, 
Where  nature  sjircads  her  richest  dyes. 
Require  the  borrowed  gloss  of  art ! 

Speak  not  of  fate  :  ah  !  change  the  theme 

And  talk  of  odours,  talk  of  wine. 

Talk  of  ilie  fhnvers  that  round  us  bloom 

*Tirt  all  a  cloud,  'ti^  all  a  dream  ; 

To  love  and  joy  thy  thoughts  confine, 

Nor  hope  to  pierce  the  sacred  gloora. 

Beauty  has  such  resistless  jiower, 
Tliat  even  the  chaste  Kgyptian  dame 
Sighed  for  the  blooming  Hebrew  boy: 
For  her  how  fatal  was  the  hour, 
When  to  the  banks  of  Nilus  came 
A  youth  80  lovely  and  so  coy ! 

But  ah  !  sweet  maid,  ray  counsel  hear 
(Youth  should  attend  when  those  advis^. 
Whom  long  experience  renders  sage) : 
While  music  charms  the  ravished  ear; 
While  sparkling  cups  delight  our  eyes, 
Be  gay,  and  scorn  the  frowns  of  age. 

What  cruel  answer  have  I  heard  \ 
And  yet,  by  Heaven,  I  love  thee  still: 
Can  aught  be  cruel  from  thy  Up  i 
Yet  say,  how  fell  that  bitter  word 
From  lips  which  ^t^eanls  of  sweetness  fill. 
Which  nought  but  drops  of  honey  sip  I 

Go  boldly  forth,  my  simple  lay. 

Whose  accents  How  with  artless  case, 

Like  orient  pearls  at  nindom  strung: 

Thy  notes  arc  sweet,  the  damsels  say ; 

But  oh  I  fur  sweeter,  if  they  pleaso 

The  nymph  for  whom  these  notes  are  sung  I 

The  Conchutiwj  Saitoice  of  Bcrhlcy**  5irM  Imitatm* 

Before  thy  mystic  altar,  heavenly  Truth, 
I  kneel  in  manh.M>d  as  1  knelt  in  youth  : 
Tlius  let  me  kneel,  till  this  dull  fonn  decay, 
And  life's  hist  shade  K-  bri^htencci  bv  thy  ray: 
Then  shall  mv  soul,  now  lost  in  doudu  l»olow, 
Soar  without  bound,  without  consuming  glow.* 


•  Tlio  following  is  tho  lut  icnt^ncc  of  the  Slrii :— •  He  that 
wuiilM  nmkea  reul  pnK»T«*  in  knowUilgv  mu»t  dedicate  hia 
0^0  as  well  as  )uuth,  the  Utter  growlb  ae  weU  ■•  the  flnC 
fruiU,  at  tho  altar  of  Truth.* 
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Tdi-<utic — Prom  the  Persia7i. 

On  parent  knees,  a  nnlted  new-boni  child, 
Weeping  thou  sat'st  while  nil  arounJ  thee  smiled  ; 
So  live,  that  sinking  in  thy  last  long  sleep. 
Calm  thou  mayst  smile,  while  all  arounJ  thee  weep. 

rBANCIS  FAWKKS. 

Francis  Fawkes  (1721-1777)  translated  Ana- 
creon,  Sapplio,  Hion,  and  other  classic  poets,  and 
■wrote  some  pleasing  original  verses.  He  was  a 
clergyman,  and  died  vicar  of  Hayes,  in  Kent.  Fawkes 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Jolmson  and  Warton ; 
but,  however  classic  in  his  tastos  and  studies,  he 
seems,  like  Oldvs,  to  have  rclislicd  a  cup  of  English 
ale.  The  following  soug  is  still,  and  will  always  be, 
a  favourite : — 

The  Brmm  Jng. 
Dear  Tom,  this  brown  jug  that  now  foams  with  mild  ale, 
(In  which  I  will  drink  to  sweet  Nan  of  the  vale) 
Was  once  Toby  KiUpot,  a  thirsty  old  soul. 
As  e'er  drank  a  bottle,  or  fathomed  a  bowl ; 
In  bousing  about  'twas  his  praise  to  excel. 
And  among  jolly  topers  he  bore  otf  the  bell. 

It  chanced  as  in  dog-days  he  sat  at  his  ease, 

In  his  Howcr-woven  arbour,  as  gay  as  you  please, 

With  a  friend  and  a  pipe  puffing  sorrows  away, 

And  with  lionest  old  stingo  was  soaking  his  clay, 

His  breath-doors  of  life  on  a  sudden  were  shut, 

And  he  died  full  as  big  as  a  Dorchester  butt. 

His  body  when  long  in  the  ground  it  had  lain, 

And  time  into  clay  had  resolved  it  again, 

A  potter  found  out  in  its  covert  so  snug. 

And  with  part  of  fat  Toby  he  formed  this  brown  jug ; 

Now  sacred  to  friendship,  and  mirth,  and  mild  ale. 

So  here's  to  my  lovely  sweet  Nan  of  the  vale ! 

Johnson   acknowledged  that  '  Frank  Fawkes   had 
done  the  Odes  of  Anacreon  very  finely.' 

WILLIAM  -WHITEHEAD. 

William  Whitehead  (1715-1785)  succeeded  to 
the  office  of  poet-laureate,  after  it  had  been  re- 
fused by  Gray.  He  was  the  son  of  a  baker  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  distinguished  himself  at  Winchester 
school,  on  leaving  which  he  obtained  a  sclmlarsliip 
at  Clare-hall,  in  the  university  of  his  native  town. 
Ue  was  afterwards  tutor  to  the  son  of  tlie  Earl  of 
Jersey.  Wliitehead  had  a  taste  for  the  drama,  and 
wrote  The  Human  Futlier,  and  Creiisa,  two  inditferent 
plays.  After  he  had  received  liis  ajipointment  as 
laureate,  he  was  attacked  by  Churchill,  and  a  host 
of  inferior  satirists,  but  he  wisely  made  no  reply. 
In  the  family  of  Lord  Jersey  he  enjoyed  comfort 
and  happiness,  till  death,  at  seventy,  put  a  period 
to  his  inofTensive  life. 

Variety. 

fThis  easy  and  playful  poem  opens  with  the  description  of  a 
rural  pair  of  easy  fortune,  who  live  mucli  apart  from  society.] 

Two  smiling  springs  had  waked  the  flowers 
That  paint  the  meads,  or  fringe  the  bowers, 
(Ye  lovers,  lend  your  wondering  ears, 
Who  count  by  months,  and  not  by  year?i), 
Two  smiling  springs  had  chaplets  wove 
To  crown  their  solitude,  and  love  : 
When,  lo  !  they  find,  they  can't  tell  how. 
Their  walks  are  not  so  pleasant  now. 
The  sea-sons  sure  were  changed  ;  the  place 
Had,  somehow,  got  a  different  face. 


Some  blast  had  struck  the  cheerful  scene; 
The  lawns,  tlie  woods  were  not  so  green. 
The  purling  rill,  whicli  munuured  by. 
And  once  wivs  liquid  hanuony, 
Ilecanie  a  sluggish,  reedy  pool ; 
The  days  grew  liot,  the  evenings  cool. 
The  moon,  with  all  the  starry  reigli, 
A\'ere  melancholy's  silent  train. 
And  then  th**  tedious  winter  night — 
They  could  not  read  by  candle-light. 

Kull  oft,  unknowing  why  they  did. 
They  called  in  adventitious  aid. 
A  faithful  favourite  dog  ("twjvs  thus 
AN'itli  Tobit  ami  Telemachus) 
.^niu.sed  their  stej)S  ;  antl  for  a  while 
They  viewed  his  gambols  with  a  smile, 
I'lie  kitten,  too,  was  c<imical. 
She  played  so  oddly  with  her  tail, 
t>r  in  the  glass  was  plea.sed  to  find 
Another  eat,  and  peeped  behind. 

A  courteous  iieigliliour  at  tlje  door, 
Was  deemed  intrusive  noise  no  more. 
For  rural  visits,  now  and  then, 
Are  right,  as  men  mu>t  live  with  nu;n. 
Then  cousin  Jenny,  fre.^h  from  to\vn, 
A  new  recruit,  a  dear  deliirht ! 
Made  many  a  heavy  hour  go  tlown. 
At  mom,  at  noon,  at  eve,  at  night ; 
Sure  they  could  hear  her  jokes  forever. 
She  was  so  sprightly  and  so  clever ! 

Yet  neighbours  were  not  quite  the  thing— 
What  joy,  alas  !  could  converse  bring 
With  awkward  creatures  bred  at  home — 
'J'he  dog  grew  dull,  or  troublesome. 
The  cat  had  spoiled  the  kitten's  merit. 
And,  with  her  youth,  had  lost  her  spirit. 
And  jokes  repeated  o'er  ami  o'er. 
Had  quite  exhausted  Jenny's  store. 
— *  And  then,  my  dear,  I  can't  abide 
This  always  sauntering  side  by  side.' 
*  Knough!'  he  cries,  *  the  reason's  plain: 
For  causes  never  rack  your  brain. 
Our  neighbours  are  like  other  folks  ; 
Skip's  playful  tricks,  and  Jenny's  jokes, 
Are  still  delightful,  still  would  please. 
Were  we,  my  dear,  ourselves  at  ease. 
Look  round,  with  an  impartial  eye. 
On  yonder  fields,  on  yonder  sky ; 
The  azure  cope,  the  flowers  below, 
With  all  their  wonted  colours  glow  ; 
The  rill  still  murmurs  ;  and  the  moon 
Shines,  as  she  did,  a  softer  sun. 
No  change  has  made  the  seasons  fail. 
No  comet  brushed  us  with  his  tail. 
The  scene's  the  same,  the  same  the  weather — 
We  lire,  my  dear,  too  wmh  tmjether.' 

Agreed.     A  rich  old  uncle  dies, 
And  added  wealth  the  means  supplies. 
With  eager  haste  to  town  they  flew, 
^\■here  all  must  please,  for  all  was  new.     •     * 

\\'hy  should  we  paint,  in  tedious  soug. 
How  every  day,  and  all  day  long, 
Thev  drove  at  first  with  curious  haste' 
Through  Lud's  vast  town  ;  or,  as  they  passed 
'Midst  risings,  fallings,  and  repairs 
Of  streets  on  streets,  and  squares  on  squares. 
Describe  how  strong  their  wonder  grew 
At  buildings — and  at  builders  too!     *     * 

When  Night  her  murky  pinions  spread, 
And  sober  folks  retire  to  bed. 
To  every  public  place  they  flew. 
Where  Jenny  told  them  who  was  who. 
Money  was  always  at  command. 
And  tripped  with  pleasure  hand  in  hand. 
Money  was  equipage,  was  show, 
Oallini's,  Almack's,  and  Soho  : 
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The  ptutse-partmU  through  every  vein 

Of  dissipation's  hydra  rei^.  *         * 

Suffice  it,  that  by  just  dej^rees 
They  reached  all  heights,  and  rose  with  e.ise  ; 
(For  beauty  wins  its  way  uncalled, 
And  ready  dupes  are  ne'er  black-balled.) 
Each  franiblin^  dame  she  knew,  and  he 
Knew  every  shark  of  quality  ; 
From  the  j^ave  cautiims  few  who  live 
On  thoughtless  youth,  and  living  thrive, 
To  the  liglit  train  who  miniic  France, 
And  the  suft  sons  of  nonchalnnce. 
While  Jenny,  now  no  more  of  use, 
Excuse  succeeding  to  excuse, 
Grew  piqued,  and  prudently  withdrew 
I"*  shilling  whist,  and  chicken  loo. 

Advanced  to  fashion's  wavering  head, 
They  now,  where  once  they  followed,  led ; 
Devised  new  systems  of  delight, 
A-bed  all  day,  and  up  all  night, 
In  dirterent  circles  reigned  supreme; 
Wives  copied  her,  and  husbands  him ; 
Till  so  dicinely  life  ran  on, 
So  separate,  so  quite  hon-tva^ 
That,  meeting  in  a  public  jilaee. 
They  scarcely  knew  each  other's  face. 

At  last  they  met,  by  his  desire, 
A  tite-a-tite  across  the  fire  ; 
Looked  in  each  other*s  face  awhile, 
With  half  a  tear,  and  half  a  smile. 
The  ruddy  health,  which  wont  to  grace 
With  manly  glow  his  rural  face, 
Now  scarce  retained  its  faintest  streak, 
So  sallow  was  his  leathcni  cheek. 
She,  lank  and  pale,  and  hnlluw-eyed, 
With  rouge  had  striven  in  vain  to  hide 
What  once  was  beauty,  and  repair 

The  rapine  of  the  midnight  air. 
Silence  is  eloquence,  'tis  said. 

Both  wished  to  speak,  both  hung  the  head. 

At  length  it  burst.     *  'Tis  time,'  he  cries, 

•  When  tired  of  folly,  to  be  wise. 

Are  you  too  tired  V — then  checked  a  ^oan. 

She  wept  consent,  and  he  went  on : 
*  How  delicate  the  married  life  ! 

You  love  your  husband,  I  my  wife; 

Not  even  satiety  could  tame. 

Nor  dissipation  quench  the  flame. 
True  to  the  bias  of  our  kind, 

'Tis  happiness  wo  wish  to  find. 

In  rural  scenes  retired  we  sought 

In  vain  the  dear,  delicious  draught, 

Though  blest  with  love's  indulgent  storei 

We  found  we  wanted  something  more. 

'Twas  company,  'twas  friends  to  share 

The  bliss  we  languished  to  declare  ; 

*Twas  social  converse,  change  of  scene, 

To  soothe  the  sullen  hour  of  spleen  ; 

Short  absences  to  wake  desire, 

And  sweet  regrets  to  fan  the  fire. 

We  left  the  lonesome  place,  and  found. 

In  dissipation's  gidily  round, 

A  thousand  novelties  to  wake 

The  springs  of  life,  and  not  to  break. 

As,  fn)ni  the  nest  not  wandering  far, 

In  li^ht  excursions  through  the  air, 

The  feathered  tenants  of  the  grove 

Around  in  mazy  circles  move, 

Sip  the  cool  springs  that  murmuring  flow, 

Or  taste  the  blossom  on  the  bough  ; 

We  sported  freely  with  the  rest ; 

And  still,  returning  to  the  neot. 

In  easy  mirth  we  chatted  o'er 

The  trifles  of  the  day  before. 
Ik'hold  us  now,  dissolving  quite 

lu  the  full  ocean  of  delight ; 


In  pleasures  every  hour  employ, 
Immersed  in  all  the  world  calls  joy  ; 
Our  afHuence  easing  the  expense 
Of  splendour  and  magnificence  ; 
Our  company,  the  exalted  set 
Of  all  that's  gay,  and  all  that's  great: 
Nor  happy  yet  1  an<l  wherc's  the  wonder  1 
Wc  lin-j  7111/  {/(.«)',  too  much  wtumlcrP 

The  moral  of  my  tale  is  this: 
Variety's  the  soul  of  bliss  ; 
But  such  variety  alone 
As  makes  our  home  the  more  our  own. 
As  from  the  heart's  impelling  power 
The  life-blood  pours  its  genial  store; 
Though  taking  each  a  various  way. 
The  active  streams  meandering  play 
Through  every  arten.',  every  vein, 
All  to  the  heart  return  again  ; 
From  thence  resume  their  new  career. 
But  still  return  and  centre  there; 
So  real  happiness  below 
Must  from  the  heart  sincerely  flow; 
Nor,  listeiiiiig  to  the  syren's  song, 
Must  stray  too  far,  or  rest  too  long. 
All  human  pleasures  thither  tend; 
Must  there  begin,  and  there  must  end ; 
Must  there  recruit  their  languid  force, 
Aijd  gain  fresh  vigour  from  their  source. 


DR  JAMES  GRAINGER. 

Pr  James  Grainger  (1721-1706)  was,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  seen  by  Mr  Prior,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Goldsmith,  *of  a  gentleman's  family  in 
Cumberland.'  He  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh, 
was  in  tlie  army,  and.  imi  t!ie  peace,  established  him- 
self as  a  medical  practitioner  in  London.  His  poem 
of  Solitude  appeared  in  W.')'),  and  was  praised  by 
Jolinson,  who  considered  the  opening  *  very  noble,' 
Grainger  wrote  sevcr;d  other  pieces,  translated 
TibuIIus,  and  was  a  critic  in  the  Monthly  Kevicw, 
In  1759  he  went  to  St  Christophers,  in  the  West 
Indies,  commenced  practising  as  a  physician,  and 
married  a  lady  of  fortune.  During  his  residence 
tiiere,  be  wrote  his  poem  of  the  Sugar- Caney  which 
Shcnstone  thought  cai)able  of  being  rendered  a  good 
poem ;  and  tlic  arguments  in  which,  Soutliey  says, 
are  '  ludicrously  Hat  and  formal.'  One  point  is  cer- 
tainly ridiculous  enough;  *  he  very  poetically,'  says 
Campbell,  *  dignifies  the  poor  negn>cs  with  tlie  name 
of  **  Bwains."  *     Grainger  died  in  the  West  Indiea, 

Ode  to  Solitude. 

0  Solitude,  romantic  maid  ! 
Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread, 
Or  haunt  the  desert's  trackless  gloom. 
Or  hover  o'er  the  yawning  tomb, 
Or  climb  the  Andes'  cliftcd  side. 
Or  l>y  tlie  Nile's  coy  source  abide. 
Or  starting  from  your  half-yeurV  sleep, 
From  liccla  view  the  thawing  det'p, 
Or,  at  the  i»urplc  dawn  of  day, 
Tadmor's  marhle  wastes  survey, 
You,  recluse,  again,  I  woo, 
And  again  your  steps  puRue. 

Plumed  Conceit  himself  surveying, 
Kolly  with  her  hhrtd«»w  idayiiig, 
Purse-proud,  oUH>wing  In-^deiux', 
Bloatetl  empiric,  pullrd  Pretence, 
Noise  that  liin-uuh  a  trum)H-t  ^p^-aka, 
Laughler  in  hud  p«nls  that  breaks. 
Intrusion  with  a  fopling's  fuco, 
(Ignorant  of  tinio  and  place). 
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Sparks  of  fire  Dissension  blowing, 
Ductile,  court-breJ  Flattery,  bowing, 
Restraint's  stiff  neck,  (Jrimace's  leer, 
Squint-oycJ  Ceiisure*s  artful  sneer, 
Ambition's  buskins,  steeped  in  blood, 
Fly  thy  presence,  Solitude. 

Sage  Reflection,  bent  with  years, 
Conscious  Virtue  void  of  fears. 
Muffled  Silence,  wood-nymph  shy. 
Meditation's  piercing;  eye, 
Halcyon  Peace  on  nmss  reclined, 
Retrospect  that  scans  the  mind, 
AVriipt  earth-;;azing  Reverie, 
Blushinr;  artless  Modesty, 
Health  that  snufls  the  morning  air, 
Fall-eyed  Truth  with  b<»*(>m  bare, 
Inspiration,  Nature's  child. 
Seek  the  solitary  wild. 

You,  with  the  tragic  muse  retired, 

The  wise  Euripides  inspired  ; 

You  taught  the  sadly-pleasing  air 

That  Athens  saved  from  ruins  bare. 

You  gave  the  Ccan's  tears  to  flow, 

And  unlocked  the  springs  of  wo; 

You  penned  what  exiled  Naso  thought, 

And  poured  the  melancholy  note. 

With  Petrarch  o'er  Vaucluse  you  strayed, 

AVTien  death  snatched  his  long-loved  maid; 

You  taught  the  rocks  her  loss  to  mourn. 

Ye  strewed  with  flowers  her  virgin  urn. 

And  late  in  Ilagley  you  were  seen, 

With  bloodshot  eyes,  and  sombre  mien; 

Hymen  his  yellow  vestment  tore, 

And  Dirge  a  wTeath  of  cypress  wore. 

But  chief  your  o\m  the  solemn  lay 

That  wept  Xarcissa  young  and  gay  ; 

Darkness  clapped  her  sable  wing. 

While  you  touched  the  mournful  string; 

Anguish  left  the  pathless  wild, 

Grim-faced  Melancholy  smiled. 

Drowsy  Midnight  ceased  to  yaivn. 

The  starry  host  put  back  the  dawn  ; 

Aside  their  harps  even  seraphs  flung 

To  hear  thy  sweet  Complaint,  O  Young! 

When  all  nature's  hushed  asleep, 

Nor  Love  nor  Guilt  their  vigils  keep, 

Soil  you  leave  your  cavemed  den, 

And  wander  o'er  the  works  of  men  ; 

But  when  Phosphor  brings  the  dawn 

By  her  dappled  coursers  dra^vn, 

Again  you  to  the  wild  retreat 

And  the  early  huntsman  meet, 

Where,  as  you  pensive  pace  along. 

You  catch  the  distant  shepherd's  song. 

Or  brush  from  herbs  the  pearly  dew. 

Or  the  rising  primrose  view. 

Devotion  lends  her  heaven-pluraed  wings, 

You  mount,  and  nature  with  you  sings. 

But  when  mid-day  fervours  glow, 

To  upland  airy  shades  you  go, 

AVhere  never  sunburnt  woodman  came. 

Nor  sportsman  chased  the  timid  game; 

And  there  beneath  an  oak  reclined, 

With  drowsy  waterfalls  behind, 

You  sink  to  rest. 

Till  the  tuneful  bird  of  night 

From  the  neighbourhig  poplar's  height, 

Wake  you  with  her  solemn  strain, 

And  teach  pleased  Echo  to  complain. 

With  you  roses  brighter  bloom. 

Sweeter  every  sweet  perfume  ; 

Purer  every  fountain  flows, 

Stronger  every  wildling  grows. 

Let  those  toil  for  gold  who  please, 

Or  for  fame  renounce  their  case. 


What  is  fame  \  an  empty  bubble. 
Gold  f  a  transient  shining  trouble. 
Let  them  for  their  country  bleed. 
What  was  Sidney's,  Raleigh's  meed! 
Man's  not  worth  a  moment's  pain, 
Base,  ungrateful,  fickle,  vain. 
Then  let  nie,  sequestered  fair, 
To  your  sibyl  grot  repair; 
On  yon  hatiging  clitV  it  stands, 
Scooped  by  nature's  salvage  hands, 
Bosoraed  in  the  gloomy  shade 
Of  cypress  not  with  age  decayed. 
Wht-re  the  owl  still-hootinir  sits. 
Where  the  bat  incessant  flits, 
There  in  loftier  strains  I'll  sing 
Whence  the  changing  seasons  spring; 
Tell  how  storms  deform  the  skies. 
Whence  the  waves  subside  and  rise. 
Trace  the  comet's  blazing  tail, 
Weigh  the  planets  in  a  scale  ; 
Bend,  great  God,  before  thy  shrine, 
The  bouniless  macrocosm's  thine.       * 


JAMES    MERRICK. 

James  Merrick  (1720-176G)  was  a  distinguished 
classical  scholar,  and  tutor  to  I/ord  North  at  Oxford. 
He  took  orders,  but  was  unable  to  do  duty,  from 
delicate  health.  Merri<-k  wrote  some  hymns,  and 
attempted  a  version  of  the  psalms,  with  no  great 
success.  We  subjoin  an  amusing  and  instructive 
fable  by  this  worthy  divine  : — 

The  Oiamdcon, 

Oft  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark, 
With  eyes  that  hardly  served  at  most 
To  guard  their  master  'gai^^-t  a  post ; 
Yet  round  the  world  the  blade  has  been. 
To  see  whatever  could  be  seen. 
Returning  from  his  finished  tour. 
Grown  ten  times  perter  than  before ; 
Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop. 
The  travelled  fool  your  mouth  will  stop; 

*  Sir,  if  my  judgment  you'll  allow — 
I've  seen — and  sure  I  ought  to  know.' — 
So  begs  you'd  pay  a  due  submission. 
And  acquiesce  in  his  decision. 

Two  travellers  of  such  a  cjist. 
As  o'er  Arabia's  wilds  they  passed, 
And  on  their  way,  in  friendly  chat. 
Now  talked  of  this,  and  then  of  that  ; 
Discoursed  awhile,  'mongst  other  matter. 
Of  the  Chameleon's  form  and  nature. 
'  A  stranger  animal,'  cries  one, 

*  Sure  never  lived  beneath  the  sun  : 
A  lizard's  body  lean  and  long, 

A  fish's  head,  a  serpent's  tongue. 
Its  foot  with  triple  claw  disjoined  ; 
And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind  ! 
How  slow  its  pace  !  and  then  its  hue-^ 
Who  ever  saw  so  fine  a  blue  V 

*  Hold  there,'  the  other  quick  replies, 
**Tis  green,  I  saw  it  with  these  eyes. 
As  late  with  open  mouth  it  lay, 

And  warmed  it  in  the  sunny  ray  ; 
Stretched  at  its  ease  the  beast  1  viewed. 
And  saw  it  eat  the  air  for  food.* 

*  I've  seen  it,  sir,  as  well  as  you. 
And  must  again  affirm  it  blue  ; 
At  leisure  I  the  beast  sun-eyed 
Extended  in  the  cooling  shade.* 

*  'Tis  green,  'tis  green,  sir,  I  assure  ye.* 

*  Green  !'  cries  the  other  in  a  fury  ; 
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'  Why,  sir,  d'ye  think  I've  lost  my  eyes  !' 
'  'Twere  no  great  loss,'  the  friend  replies  ; 
'  I'ur  if  they  always  serve  you  thus, 
You'll  find  them  but  of  little  use.' 

So  high  at  lust  the  contest  rose, 
From  words  they  almost  came  to  blows : 
When  luckily  ciinie  by  a  third  ; 
To  him  the  question  they  referred  : 
And  begged  he'd  tell  them,  if  he  knew, 
Whether  the  thing  was  green  or  blue. 

'  Sirs,'  cries  the  umpire,  *  cejise  your  pother  ; 
The  creature's  neither  one  nor  t'other. 
I  caught  the  animal  last  night. 
And  viewed  it  o'er  by  candle-light : 
I  marked  it  well,  'twas  black  as  jet — 
You  stare — but  sirs,  I've  got  it  yet, 
And  can  produce  it.' — '  Pray,  sir,  do  ; 
I'll  lay  my  life  the  thing  is  blue.' 
'And  I'll  beswoni,  that  when  you've  seen 
The  reptile,  you'll  pronounce  him  green.' 

'  Well,  then,  at  once  to  ease  the  doubt,' 
Replies  the  man,  '  I'll  turn  him  out  : 
And  when  before  your  eyes  I've  set  him. 
If  you  don't  find  him  black,  I'll  eat  him.' 

He  said  ;  and  full  before  their  sight 
Produced  the  beast,  and  lo  ! — 'twas  white. 
Both  stared,  the  man  looked  won<lrou3  wise— 
'  My  children,'  the  Chameleon  cries, 
(Then  first  the  creature  found  a  tongue) 
'  You  all  are  right,  and  all  are  wrong : 
When  next  you  talk  of  what  you  view, 
Think  others  see  as  well  as  you: 
Nor  wonder  if  you  find  that  none 
Prefers  your  eye-sight  to  his  own.' 

JOHN    SCOTT. 

Jobs  Scott  (1730-1783)  was  our  only  Quaker 
poet  till  Hernard  Barton  graced  the  order  with  a 
gprig  of  laurel    Scott  was  the  soa  of  a  draper  iu 
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pieces,  of  mediocre  merit.  The  following  seems  to 
have  been  dictated  by  real  feeling,  as  well  as  Quaker 
principle : — 

[Oile  on  Ilmring  the  Drum.] 

I  hate  that  drum's  discordant  sound. 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round: 
To  thoughtless  youth  it  pleasure  yields. 
And  lures  from  cities  and  from  fields. 
To  sell  their  liberty  for  cliarms 
Of  tawdry  lace,  and  glittering  arms  ; 
And  when  Ambition's  voice  commands, 
To  march,  and  fight,  and  fall  in  foreign  landl. 

I  hate  that  drum's  discordant  sound. 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round : 
To  nie  it  talks  of  ravaged  plains. 
And  burning  towns,  and  ruined  swains. 
And  mangled  limbs,  atid  dying  groans, 
An<l  widows'  tears,  and  or|)hans'  moaus  ; 
And  all  that  misery's  hand  bestows 
To  till  the  catalogue  of  human  woes. 

WILLIAM    OLDVS. 

William  Oldvs  (169G-17GI)  was  a  ze.ilous  lite- 
rary antiquary,  and  Norroy  King-at-Arms.  He 
wrote  a  Life  of  Raleigh,  and  assisted  every  author 
or  bookseller  who  required  a  leaf  from  Ids  v<)luruin- 
ous  collections.  His  obscure  diligence  amassed  vnri- 
ous  interesting  particulars  of  literary  history.  The 
following  exquisite  little  Anacreontic  was  from  the 
pen  of  Oldys,  who  occasionally  indidged  in  deep 
potations  of  ale,  for  which  he  was  caricatured  by  his 
friend  and  brother  antiquary,  Grose: — 

Sonffy  made  Extempore  bi/  a  OnitUman,  oerasioned  by 
a  Fly  Vrinking  out  of  hi)  Cup  of  Ale. 

Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly, 
I)rink  with  me,  and  drink  as  I ; 
Freely  welcome  to  my  cup, 
Could'st  thou  sip  and  sip  it  up. 
Make  the  most  of  life  you  may. 
Life  is  short,  and  wears  away. 

Both  alike  are  mine  and  thine, 
Hastening  quick  to  their  decline  : 
Thine's  a  summer,  mine  tio  more, 
Though  repeated  to  threescore  ; 
Threescore  summers,  when  they're  gone. 
Will  appear  as  shoit  as  one.* 

JOHN  CUNNIKGHAM. 

John  Ci-nsingiiam  (1729-1773),  the  son  of  a 
wine-coo|>er  in  Dublin,  was  a  respectable  actor,  and 
performed  several  years  in  Diggcs's  company.  Kdin- 
burgh.  In  his  latter  years  he  resided  in  Newcastle- 
on-Tync,  in  the  house  of  a  '  generous  printer,'  whoso 
hospitality  for  some  time  supported  the  poet.  Cun- 
ningham's pieces  arc  full  of  pastoral  simplicity  and 
lyrical  nulody.  He  aimed  at  nothing  high,  and 
seldom  failed. 

Song—Afay-Eve,  or  Kale  of  Alerdtm. 
The  silver  moon's  enamoured  beam. 

Steals  softly  through  the  night, 
To  wanton  with  the  winding  stream. 

And  kiss  reflected  light. 

«  Oldyo'n  town  was  Inclmlwl  In  a  ■  Solix<  r»U<v<lono(  BolUah 
Bongn,'  luibllshtO  by  J.  John«>n  In  ITKl.  llurm,  tht  Scolllth 
poet,  hail  a  copy  of  thin  work  innoot  llu>  volinnMof  »liUli  li 
now  iH'fore  u»l.  and  wc  ..Iwrvc  lie  lion  honoiircj  tlio  tilraii- 
p<>r«  Ivrlo  of  Iho  olil  Bnll.iii.iry  »  Hli  IK-ncil  n.arW.  In  llio  inar- 


London,  who   retired  to  Amwell.  in  Ilortfordshlre,    , .__^  „       ,         „ 

and  here  the  poet  spent  his  days,  improving  his  gar-    gin.    m  l.u  i-in.-.  wriiim  u.  rr«r.  c»r«  llrnnltaip..  Iiunu 
den  and  grounds.     He  published  several  poetical  I  ha. «ho«i«.mc  of  oiay.Uio.«hu«d«pr«-lon^^^^ 
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To  beds  of  state  ^o,  balmy  slt.'ci>, 
('Tis  wlicrc  you've  .■'cKlnm  bet'ii.) 

May's  vi;;il  while  t!»c  shepherds  keep 
VVith  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Upon  the  prccn  the  viri^ins  wait, 

In  rosy  chaiilets  ^ay, 
Till  mom  unbars  her  j^olden  gate, 

And  gives  the  prr>niised  May. 
Mcthinks  I  hear  the  maids  declare, 

The  promised  May,  when  seen, 
Not  half  so  fragrant,  half  so  fair, 

As  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Strike  up  the  tabor's  boldest  notes, 

We'll  rouse  the  nodding  grove  ; 
The  nested  birds  shall  ^ai^e  their  throats, 

And  hail  the  maid  I  love. 
And  see — the  matin  lark  mistakes, 

He  quits  the  tufted  green  ; 
Fond  bird!  *tis  not  the  morning  breaks, 

*Ti3  Kate  of  Aberdeen. 

Now  lightsome  o'er  the  level  mead, 

"Where  midnight  fairies  rove. 
Like  them  the  jocund  dance  we'll  lead, 

Or  tune  the  reed  to  love: 
For  see,  the  rosy  May  draws  nigh ; 

She  claims  a  virgin  queen  ; 
And  hark!  the  happy  shepherds  cry, 

'Tis  Kate  of  Aberdeen, 

Contcnty  a  Pastoral, 

O'er  moorlands  and  mountains,  rude,  barren,  and  bare, 

As  wildered  and  wearied  I  roam, 
A  gentle  young  shepherdess  sees  my  despair, 

And  leads  me  o'er  lawns  to  her  home. 
Yellow   sheaves   from    rich   Ceres   her   cottage   had 
crowned, 

Green  rushes  were  strewed  on  her  floor. 
Her  casement  sweet  woodbines  crept  wantonly  round, 

And  decked  the  sod  seats  at  her  door. 

We  sat  ourselves  down  to  a  cooling  repast, 

Fresh  fruits,  and  she  culled  me  the  best ; 
While  thrown  from  my  guard  by  some  glances  she 
cast, 

Love  slily  stole  into  my  breasti 
I  told  my  soft  wishes  ;  she  sweetly  replied 

(Ye  virgins,  her  voice  was  divine!) 
I've  rich  ones  rejected,  and  great  ones  denied. 

But  take  me  fond  shepherd — I'm  thine. 

Her  air  was  so  modest,  her  a.^pect  so  meek, 

So  simple,  yet  sweet  were  her  charms  ! 
I  kissed  the  ripe  roses  that  glowed  on  her  cheek, 

And  locked  the  loved  maid  in  my  arms. 
Now  jocund  together  we  tend  a  few  sheep, 

And  if,  by  yon  prattler,  the  stream, 
Reclined  on  her  bosom,  1  sink  into  sleep, 

Her  image  still  softens  my  dream. 

Together  we  range  o'er  the  slow-rising  hilla. 

Delighted  with  pastonil  views, 
Or  rest  on  the  rock  whence  the  streamlet  distils, 

And  point  out  new  themes  for  my  muse. 
To  pomp  or  proud  titles  she  ne*er  did  aspire. 

The  damsel's  of  humble  descent  ; 
The  cottager  Peace  is  well-known  for  her  sire, 

And  shepherds  have  named  her  Content. 


NATHANIEL  COTTON. 

Nathaniel  Cotton  (172 1-1 788),  ^v^ote  Visions 
in  Verse,  for  children,  and  a  volume  of  poetical 
Miscellanies.  He  followed  the  medical  profession  in 
St  Albans,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  the 


treatment  of  cases  of  insanity.  CowjK'r,  his  pal  lent., 
bears  evidence  to  his  '  well-known  humanity  and 
sweetness  of  temper.' 

T^(€  Fireside, 

Dear  Chloe,  wliile  the  busy  crowd. 
The  vain,  the  wealthy,  and  the  proud| 

In  folly's  maze  advance  ; 
Though  singularity  and  pride 
Be  called  our  choice,  we'll  step  aside. 

Nor  join  the  giddy  dance. 

From  the  gay  world  we'll  oft  retire 
To  our  own  family  and  fire, 

Where  love  our  hours  employs  j 
No  noisy  neiglihour  enters  here  ; 
Nor  intermeddling  stranger  near, 

To  spoil  our  heartfelt  joys. 

If  solid  hajipiness  we  prize. 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies  ; 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam : 
The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow ; 
From  our  own  selves  our  joys  must  flow. 

And  that  dear  hut — our  home. 
Of  rest  was  Noah's  dove  bereft. 
When  with  impatient  wing  she  left 

That  safe  retreat,  the  ark  ; 
Giving  her  vain  excursion  o'er, 
The  disappointed  bird  once  more 

Explored  the  sacred  bark. 

Though  fools  spurn  Hymen's  gentle  powen. 
We,  who  improve  his  golden  hours, 

By  sweet  experience  know. 
That  marriage,  rightly  understood, 
^Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good 

A  paradise  below. 

Our  babes  shall  richest  comforts  bring; 
If  tutored  right,  they'll  prove  a  spring 

Whence  pleasures  ever  rise : 
We'll  form  their  minds,  with  studiou,?  care^ 
To  all  that's  manly,  good,  and  fair. 

And  train  them  for  the  skies. 

While  they  our  wisest  hours  engage. 
They'll  joy  our  youth,  support  our  age, 

And  crown  our  hoary  hairs  : 
They'll  grow  in  virtue  every  day  ; 
And  thus  our  fondest  loves  repay. 

And  recompense  our  cares. 

No  borrowed  joys,  they're  all  our  own. 
While  to  the  world  we  live  unknown. 

Or  by  the  world  forgot : 
Monarchs!  we  enry  not  your  state; 
We  look  with  pity  on  the  great, 

And  bless  our  humbler  lot. 

Our  portion  is  not  large,  indeed  ; 
But  then  how  little  do  we  need  ! 

For  nature's  calls  are  few: 
In  this  the  art  of  living  lies, 
To  want  no  more  than  may  sultice, 

And  make  that  little  do. 

We'll  therefore  relish  with  content 
Whate'er  kind  Providence  has  sent, 

Nor  aim  beyond  our  power ; 
For,  if  our  stock  be  very  small, 
'Tis  prudence  to  enjoy  it  all, 

Nor  lose  the  present  hour 

To  be  resigned  when  ills  betide. 
Patient  when  favours  are  denied. 

And  pleased  with  favours  given  ; 
Bear  Chloe,  this  is  wisdom's  part ; 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart. 

Whose  fra^ance  smells  to  heaven. 
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We'll  ask  no  long  protracted  treat, 
Since  winter-life  is  seldom  sweet ; 

IJut  when  our  feast  is  o'er, 
Grateful  from  tabic  we'll  arise. 
Nor  grudge  our  sons  with  envious  ejea 

The  relics  of  our  store. 

Thu.s,  hand  in  hand,  through  life  we'll  go 
Its  chequered  paths  of  joy  and  wo 

With  cautious  steps  we'll  tread  ; 
Quit  its  vain  scenes  without  a  tear, 
Without  a  trouble  or  a  fear, 

And  mingle  with  the  dead: 

While  conscience,  like  a  faithful  friend, 
Shall  through  the  gloomy  vale  attend. 

And  cheer  our  dying  breath  ; 
Shall,  when  all  other  comforts  cease, 
Like  a  kind  angel,  whisper  pe.ice. 

And  smooth  the  bed  of  death. 


CHRISTOPHER  ANSTET. 

CHRrsTOPiif:R  A.NSTET  (172-t-lSOj)  was  .author  of 
The  IS'ew  Bath  Guiile^  a  ligiit  satirical  and  Immorous 
poem,  which  apixjared  in  17C6,  and  set  an  examjile 
in  this  description  of  composition,  that  has  since 
been  followed  in  numerous  instances,  and  with  great 
success.  Smollett,  in  liis  Humphry  Clinker,  yjul)- 
lislied  five  years  later,  may  be  almost  said  to  have 
reduced  the  '  New  liath  Guide'  to  prose.  Many  of 
the  characters  and  situations  are  e.xactly  the  same 
as  those  of  Anstoy.  This  poem  seldom  rises  above 
the  tone  of  conversation,  but  is  easy,  sportive,  and 
entertaining.  The  fashionable  Fribbles  of  the  day, 
the  chat,  scandal,  and  amusements  of  those  attend- 
ing the  wells,  and  the  canting  hypocrisy  of  some 
sectarians,  are  depicted,  sometimes  with  indelicacy, 
but  always  with  force  and  liveliness.  Mr  Anstey 
was  son  of  the  Kev.  I)r  Anstey,  rector  of  Brinke- 
ley,  in  Cambridgeshire,  a  gentleman  who  possessed 
a  considerable  landed  property,  which  the  poet  after- 
wards inherited.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  school, 
and  elected  to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  and  in 
both  places  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  classical 
scholar.  In  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  deUver 
certain  declamations,  Anstey  quarrelled  with  the 
heads  of  the  university,  and  was  denied  the  usual 
degree.  In  the  epilogue  to  the  '  New  Bath  Guide,' 
he  alludes  to  this  circumstance — 

Granta,  sweet  Granta,  where  studious  of  ease, 
Seven  years  did  1  sleep,  and  then  lost  my  degrees. 

He  then  went  into  the  army,  and  married  Sliss 
Calvert,  sister  to  his  friend  John  CiUvert,  Esq.,  of 
Allbury  Hall,  in  Hertfordshire,  through  whose  in- 
.fluence  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Hertford.  He  was  a  frequent  resident  in 
the  city  of  Bath,  and  a  favourite  in  the  fashionable 
and  literary  coteries  of  the  place.  In  17GG  was  pub- 
lished his  (celebrated  poem,  which  instantly  became 
popidar.  He  wrote  various  other  pieces — A  Poem 
on  the  Death  of  the  Marquis  of  TavUtoek^  17<>7  ;  An 
Klert'wn  Bait,  in  Poetical  Letters  from  Mt  Inhle  at 
Bath  to  his  Wife  at  Gloucester ;  a  Paraphrase  of  the 
Thirteenth  Chapter  of  the  Pirst  Kpistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians;  a  satire  entitled  The  Priest  Dissecteil;  Specu- 
lation, or  a  Defence  oj  Mankind  (17B0);  Lihcralittt, 
or  Memoirs  of  a  Decayed  Alacirroni  (1788);  The 
Farmer's  Daughter,  a  Poetical  Tale  (1795);  and 
various  other  copies  of  occasional  verses.  Anstey 
also  translated  Gray's  Elegy  into  Latin  verse,  and 
addressed  an  elegant  Latin  Dde  to  I)r  Jenner. 
While  the  '  New  Bath  Guide' was  '  the  oidy  thing 
in  fashion,'  and  relished  for  its  novel  and  original 
kind  of  humour,  the  other  productioos  of  Anstey 


were  neglected  by  the  public,  and  have  never  been 
revived.  In  the  enjoyment  of  his  paternal  estate, 
the  poet,  however,  was  imlependent  of  tlie  public 
support,  and  he  took  part  in  the  sports  of  the  field 
up  to  his  eightieth  year.  While  on  a  visit  to  his 
son-in-law,  Mr  Bosanquet,  at  Harnage,  Wiltshire, 
he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  on  the  3d  of  August  1805. 

Tlie  Public  Breahfast. 
Now  my  lord  had  the  honour  of  coining  down  post, 
Ti>  pay  his  resj)ects  to  so  famous  a  toast ; 
In  hopes  he  her  ladyship's  favour  might  win, 
liy  playing  the  part  of  a  host  at  an  inn. 
I'm  sure  he's  a  person  of  great  resolution. 
Though  delicate  nerves,  and  a  weak  constitution  ; 
Fur  he  carried  us  all  to  a  place  cross  the  river, 
.\nd  vowctl  that  the  rooms  were  too  hot  fur  his  liver- 
He  said  it  would  greatly  our  pleasure  promote. 
If  we  uU  for  Spring  Gardens  set  out  in  a  boat ; 
I  never  as  yet  could  his  reason  explain, 
W'liy  we  all  sallied  forth  in  the  wind  and  the  rain  ; 
For  sure  such  confusion  was  never  yet  known  ; 
Here  a  cap  and  a  hat,  there  a  cardinal  blown  ; 
While  his  lordship,  embroidered  and  powdered  all  o'er, 
^\'a^  bowing,  and  handing  the  ladies  ashore : 
How  the  Misses  did  huddle,  and  scuddle,  and  run  ; 
One  would  think  to  be  wet  must  be  very  good  fun  ; 
For  by  waggling  their  tails,  they  all  seemed  to  take 

pains 
To  moisten  their  pinions  like  <lucks  when  it  rains  ; 
.And  'twas  pretty  to  see,  how  like  birds  of  a  feather. 
The  people  i>f  quality  flocked  all  together  ; 
All  pressing,  addressing,  caressing,  and  fi>nd, 
.lust  the  same  as  those  animals  are  in  a  pond  : 
You've  read  all  their  names  in  the  news,  I  suppose. 
But,  for  fear  you  have  not,  take  the  list  as  it  goes; 

There  was  Lady  Oreasewrister, 

And  Madam  Van-Twister, 

Her  ladyship's  sister: 

Lord  Cram,  and  Lord  Vulture, 

Sir  Brandish  O'Culter, 

A\'ith  Marshal  Carouzer, 

And  old  Lady  Mouzer, 
And  the  great  Hanoverian  Baron  Panzraowzcr; 
Besides  many  others  who  all  in  the  rain  went. 
On  purpose  to  honour  this  great  entertainment : 
The  company  made  a  most  brilliant  appearance, 
.•\nd  ate  bread  and  butter  with  great  perseverance: 
All  the  chocolate  too,  that  my  lord  set  before  'em, 
The  ladies  despatched  with  the  utmost  decorum. 
Soft  musical  numbers  were  heard  all  around. 
The  horns  and  the  clarions  echoing  sound. 

Sweet  were  the  strains,  as  odorous  gales  that  blow 
O'er  fragrant  banks,  where  pinks  and  roses  grow. 
The  peer  was  quite  nivished,  while  close  to  his  side 
Sat  Lady  Hunbutter,  in  beautiful  pride  ! 
Oft  turning  his  eyes,  ho  with  ruj'tiire  surveyed 
.■\11  the  powerful  charms  she  so  nobly  displayed  ; 
.■\s  when  at  the  feast  of  the  great  -Vleiander, 
Timotheurt,  the  musical  son  of  Thersandcr, 
Breathed  heavenly  measures. 

*  «  • 

O !  had  I  a  voice  that  was  stronger  than  steel. 
With  twice  fifty  tongues  to  express  what  1  feel, 
And  as  nniny  good  mouths,  yet  I  never  could  uller 
All  the  speeches  my  lord  made  to  Ijidv  Buulmilci ! 
So  ])olito  all  the  time,  that  he  ne'er  toucbtJ  >  bit. 
While  she  ate  up  his  rolls  and  applauded  hu«  sii : 
For  they  tell  me  that  men  of  tnu  (cjfr,  when  thrr  lrr»l, 
Should  talk  a  great  deal,  but  they  never  shuuiU  tmX: 
And  if  that  be  the  fashion,  I  never  will  f;iTO 
Any  grand  entertainment  as  long  as  I  lire : 
For  I'm  of  opinion,  "lis  proinr  to  chitr 
The  stomach  and  bowels  as  well  m  tho  <»r. 
Nor  me  did  the  charming  ct^ucerto  of  .\b*l 
Regale  like  tho  breakfast  I  saw  on  the  table  > 
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I  freely  will  ovra  I  the  muffins  preferred 
To  all  the  genteel  conversation  I  heanl. 
K'en  though  Vd  the  honour  of  sitting;  between 
M_v  Liuiy  Stufl-JaniHsk  and  I'egiry  Moreen, 
Who  both  flew  to  Bath  in  the  nightly  machine. 
Cries  Peggi,',  *This  place  in  enchantingly  pretty  ; 
We  never  can  see  such  a  thing  in  the  city. 
Vou  !nay  spend  all  your  lifetime  in  Catcaton  Street, 
And  never  go  civil  a  gentleman  meet ; 
You  may  talk  what  you  please  ;  you  may  search  Lon- 
don through  ; 
You  may  go  to  Carlisle's,  and  to  Almanac's  too  ; 
And  I'll  give  you  my  head  if  you  find  such  a  host, 
For  cofice,  tea,  chocolate,  butter,  and  toa.st: 
How  he  welcomes  at  once  all  the  world  and  his  wife, 
And  how  civil  to  folk  he  ne'er  saw  in  his  life  !* 
*  These  horns/  cries  my  lady,  *  so  tickle  one's  ear, 
I.ard  !  what  would  I  give  that  Sir  Simon  was  here! 
To  the  next  public  breakfast  Sir  Simon  shall  go, 
For  I  find  here  are  folks  one  may  venture  to  know : 
Sir  Simon  would  gladly  his  lordship  attend, 
And  my  lord  would  "be  pleased  with  so  cheerful  a 
friend.' 
So  when  we  had  wasted  more  bread  at  a  breakfii-st 
Than  the  poor  of  our  parish  have  ate  for  this  week  past, 
I  saw,  all  at  once,  a  prodigious  great  throng 
Come  bustling,  and  rustling,  and  jostling  along  ; 
For  his  lordship  Avas  pleased  that  the  company  now 
To  my  Lady  Bunbutter  should  curtsy  and  bow  ; 
And  my  lady  was  pleased  too,  and  seemed  vastly  proud 
At  once  to  receive  all  the  thanks  of  a  crowd. 
And  when,  like  Chaldeans,  we  all  had  adored 
This  beautiful  image  set  up  by  my  lord. 
Some  few  insignificant  folk  went  away, 
Just  to  follow  the  employments  and  calls  of  the  day; 
But  those  who  knew  better  their  time  how  to  spend, 
The  fiddling  and  dancing  all  chose  to  attend. 
Miss  Clunch  and  Sir  Toby  performed  a  cotillon, 
Just  the  same  as  our  Susan  and  Bob  the  postilion  ; 
All  the  while  her  mamma  was  expressing  her  joy. 
That  her  daughter  the  morning  so  well  could  employ. 
Now,  why  should  the  Muse,  my  dear  mother,  relate 
The  misfortunes  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  great? 
As  homeward  we  came — 'tis  with  sorrow  you'll  hear 
What  a  dreadful  disaster  attended  the  peer ; 
For  whether  some  envious  god  had  decreed 
That  a  Naiad  should  long  to  ennoble  her  breed  ; 
Or  whether  his  lordship  was  charmed  to  behold 
His  face  in  the  stream,  like  Narcissus  of  old  ; 
In  handing  old  Lady  Comelidget  and  daughter. 
This  obsequious  lord  tumbled  into  the  water ; 
But  a  nymph  of  the  flood  brought  him  safe  to  the  boat, 
And  I  left  all  the  ladies  a-cleaniug  his  coat. 


MRS  THRALE. 

Mrs  Thraxk  (afterwards  Mrs  Tiozzi),  wlio  lived 
for  many  years  in  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
Dr  Johnson,  is  authoress  of  an  interesting  little 
moral  poem,  TAe  Three  Wamitigs,  wbicii  is  so 
superior  to  her  other  compositions,  that  it  lias  been 
supposed  to  have  been  partly  written,  or  at  least 
corrected,  by  Johnson.  This  lady  was  a  native  of 
Wales,  being  born  at  Bodville,  in  Caernarvonshire, 
in  17-10.  In  1764  she  was  married  to  Mr  Ilenry 
Thrale,  an  eminent  brewer,  who  had  taste  enough 
to  appreciate  the  rich  and  varied  conversation  of 
Johnson,  and  whose  hospitality  and  wealth  afforded 
the  great  moralist  an  asylum  in  liis  house.  After 
the  death  of  this  excellent  man,  his  widow  married 
Signior  Piozzi,  an  Italian  music -master,  a  step 
wliioli  Johnson  never  could  forgive.  The  lively 
lady  proceeded  with  her  husband  on  a  continental 
tour,  and  they  took  up  their  abode  for  some  time  on 
the  banks  of  the  Arno.     She  afterwards  published 


a  volume  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  entitled  The  Flo- 
rence MisrvHant/^  antl  afforded  a  subject  for  the 
satire  of  Gifford,  whose  *  Baviad  and  Jlioviad'  was 
written  to  lash  the  Delia  Crusran  songsters  with 
whom  Mrs  Piozzi  was  assiK-iated.  The  Anecdotes 
and  Letters  of  Dr  Johnson,  by  Mrs  Pio/.zi,  are  the 
only  valuable  works  whidi  proceeded  from  her  pen, 
JShe  was  a  minute  and  clever  observer  of  men  and 
manners,  but  deficient  in  judgment,  and  not  parti- 
cular as  to  the  accuracy  of  her  relations,  iira 
Piuzzi  died  at  Clifton  \\\  1822. 

TfiC  Tfirce  Waniingt. 

The  tr<*c  of  deepest  root  is  found 
Least  willing  still  to  quit  tlie  ground; 
'Twiis  therefore  said  by  ancient  sages, 

That  love  of  life  increased  with  years 
So  much,  that  in  our  latter  stages. 
When  pains  grow  sharji,  and  sickness  rages, 

The  greatest  love  of  life  appears. 
This  great  affection  to  believe. 
Which  all  confess,  but  few  perceive. 
If  »dd  assertions  can't  prevail. 
Be  pleased  to  hear  a  modern  tale. 

When  sport*?  went  round,  and  all  were  gay, 
On  neighbour  Dodson's  wedding-day, 
Ii'\ath  called  aside  the  jocund  groom 
With  him  into  another  room, 
And  looking  grave — *  You  must,'  says  he, 
'  (^uit  your  sweet  bride,  and  come  with  me.' 
'  With  you  !  and  quit  my  Susan's  side  \ 
\\'ith  you!'  the  hapless  husband  cried  ; 
*  Young  as  I  am,  'tis  monstrous  hard ! 
Besides,  in  truth,  I'm  not  prepared; 
J\Iy  thoughts  on  other  matters  go  ; 
This  is  my  wedding-day,  you  know.* 

What  more  he  urged  I  have  not  heard. 

His  reasons  could  not  well  be  stronger; 
So  death  the  poor  delinquent  spared, 

And  left  to  live  a  little  longer. 
Yet  calling  up  a  serious  look. 
His  hour-glass  trembled  while  he  spoke — 
'  Neighbour,'  he  said,  *  farewell !  no  more 
Shall  Death  disturb  your  mirthful  hour: 
And  farther,  to  avoid  all  blame 
Of  cruelty  upon  my  name, 
To  give  you  time  for  preparation. 
And  fit  you  for  your  future  station, 
Three  several  warnings  you  shall  have. 
Before  you're  summoned  to  the  grave; 
Willing  for  once  I'll  quit  my  prey. 

And  grant  a  kind  reprieve  ; 
In  hopes  you'll  have  no  more  to  say; 
But,  when  I  call  again  this  way, 

Well  pleased  the  world  will  leave.' 
To  these  conditions  both  consented. 
And  parted  perfectly  contented. 

What  next  the  hero  of  our  tale  befell, 
How  long  he  lived,  how  wise,  how  well. 
How  roundly  he  pursued  his  course, 
And  smoked  his  pipe,  and  stroked  his  horse. 

The  willing  muse  shall  tell : 
He  chaffered,  then  he  bought  and  sold, 
Nor  once  perceived  his  growing  old, 

Nor  thought  of  Death  as  near : 
His  friends  not  false,  his  wife  no  shrew, 
Many  his  gains,  his  children  few, 

He  passed  his  hours  in  peace. 
But  while  he  viewed  his  wealth  increase. 
While  thus  along  life's  dusty  road. 
The  beaten  track  content  he  trod, 
Old  Time,  whose  haste  no  mortal  spares. 
Uncalled,  unheeded,  unawares. 

Brought  on  his  eightieth  year. 
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And  now,  one  night,  in  musing  mowl, 

As  all  alone  he  sate. 
The  unwelcome  ine-«senger  of  Fate 

Once  more  before  him  stood. 

Half-killed  with  anger  and  surjirise, 

*  So  80on  returned  I'  old  Dodson  cries. 

*  So  soon  d'ye  call  It  V  Death  replies  : 

*  Surely,  my  friend,  you're  but  in  je^st  I 

Since  I  was  here  before 
'Tis  six-and-thirty  years  at  least, 
And  you  are  now  fourscore.' 

*  So  much  the  worse,'  the  clo^vn  rejoined  ; 

*  To  spare  the  aged  would  be  kind : 
However,  see  your  search  be  legal ; 
And  your  authority — is't  regal  ? 
Else  you  are  come  on  a  fool's  errand, 
With  but  a  secretary's  warrant.* 
Beside,  you  promised  me  Three  Warnings, 
Which  1  have  looked  for  nights  and  mornings  ; 
But  for  that  loss  of  time  and  ease, 

I  can  recover  damages.' 

'  I  know,'  cries  Death, '  that  at  the  best, 
I  seldom  am  a  welcome  guest ; 
But  don't  be  captious,  friend,  at  least ; 
I  little  thought  you'd  still  be  able 
To  stump  about  your  farm  and  stable : 
Your  years  have  run  to  a  great  length  ; 
I  wish  you  joy,  though,  of  your  strength  !' 

'  Hold,'  says  the  farmer,  '  not  so  fiist ! 
I  have  been  lame  these  four  years  past.* 

*.\nd  no  great  wonder,'  Death  replies: 
'  However,  you  still  keep  your  eyes  ; 
And  sure  to  see  one's  loves  and  friends, 
For  legs  and  arms  would  make  amends.* 

*  Perhaps,'  says  Dodson,  '  so  it  might. 
But  latterly  I've  lost  my  sight.' 

*  This  is  a  shocking  tale,  'tis  true ; 
But  still  there's  comfort  left  for  you  : 
Kach  strives  your  sadness  to  amuse ; 
I  warrant  you  hear  all  the  news.' 

'  There's  none,'  cries  he  ;  '  and  if  there  were, 
I'm  gromi  so  deaf,  I  could  not  hear.' 

*  Nay,  then,'  the  spectre  stern  rejoined, 

These  are  unjustifiable  yearnings  ; 
If  you  are  lame,  and  deaf,  and  blind. 

You've  had  your  Three  Bufficient  Warnings; 
So  come  along,  no  more  we'll  part ;' 
He  said,  ancl  touclied  him  with  liis  dart. 
And  now  Old  Dodson,  turning  pale. 
Yields  to  his  fate — so  ends  my  talc. 

THOMAS  MOSS. 

The  Rf.v.  Thomas  Moss,  who  died  in  1808,  minis- 
ter of  Brierly  Hill,  andof  Trenthani,  in  Staffordshire, 
publisl\e<l  an')nyni(msly,  in  ITC'.t,  a  cdllection  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems,  firming  a  thin  quarto,  which  be 
had  printed  at  Wolverliamptiin.  One  piece  was 
copied  by  Doilslcy  into  his  'Annual  IJogister,' and 
from  thence  has  been  transferred  (different  persons 
being  assigned  as  the  author)  into  almost  every 
periodical  and  collection  of  fugitive  verses.  Tliis 
poem  is  entitled  The  lieggar  (sometimes  called  The 
Beggar's  I'elition),  and  contains  much  pathetic  and 
natural  sentiment  finely  expressed. 

T!ie  Beggar. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man  ! 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door. 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span, 

Oh!  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 

*  An  allusion  to  tho  illegal  wArmnt  used  ogninst  WUko0, 
irhioli  wu  ibo  caubo  of  w  much  contontion  In  Ita  day. 


These  tattered  clothes  my  poverty  bespeak. 

These  hoary  locks  proclaim  my  lengthened  veari ; 
And  many  a  furrow  in  my  gricf-'wom  cheek, 

Has  been  the  channel  to  a  stream  of  lean. 
Yon  house,  erected  on  the  rising  ground. 

With  tempting  aspect  drew  nic  from  my  road, 
For  plenty  there  a  residence  has  found. 

And  grandeur  a  magnificent  abode. 

(Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  infinn  and  poor!) 
Here  craving  for  a  morsel  of  their  bread, 

A  pampered  menial  forced  me  from  the  door, 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  a  humbler  shed. 

Oh  !  take  me  to  your  hospitable  dome, 

Keen  blows  the  wind,  and  piercing  is  the  cold  ! 

Short  is  my  passage  to  the  friendly  tomb, 
For  I  am  poor,  and  miserably  old. 

Should  I  reveal  the  source  of  every  grief. 
If  soft  humanity  e'er  touched  your  breast. 

Your  hands  would  not  withhold  the  kind  relief. 
And  tears  of  pity  could  not  be  rejircssed. 

Heaven  sends  misfortunes — why  should  we  repine! 

'Tis  Heaven  has  brought  me  to  the  state  you  see : 
And  your  condition  may  he  soon  like  mine. 

The  child  of  sorrow,  and  of  misery. 

A  little  farm  was  my  paternal  lot, 

Then,  like  the  lark,  I  sprightly  hailed  tho  mom  ; 
But  ah  !  oppression  forced  me  from  my  cot ; 

My  cattle  died,  and  blighted  was  my  corn. 

My  daughter — once  the  comfort  of  my  age  ! 

Lured  by  a  villain  from  her  native  home. 
Is  cast,  abandoned,  on  the  world's  wide  stage. 

And  doomed  in  scanty  poverty  to  roam. 

My  tender  wife — sweet  soother  of  my  care! 

Struck  with  sad  anguish  at  the  stem  decree. 
Fell — lingering  fell,  a  victim  to  despair. 

And  left  the  world  to  wretchedness  and  me. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  ohl  man  ! 

Whose  trembling  linthshave  borne  him  to  your  dooi; 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span. 

Oh!  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 


SCOTTISH    POETS. 

Though  most  Scottish  authors  at  this  time — as 
Thomson,  Mallet,  Hamilton,  and  Beattie — composed 
in  the  English  language,  a  few,  stinuil.ited  by  the 
success  of  Allan  Itamsay,  cultivated  their  native 
tongue  with  considerable  success.  The  poiiularity 
of  Ramsay's  '  Tea-Tuble  Miscellany'  led  to  otlier 
collections  and  to  new  contributions  to  Scottish 
song.  In  17.^)1  ap|>eared  'Yair's  Cliarmer,'  and  in 
1769  David  Herd  published  a  more  complete  collec- 
tion of  '  Scottish  Songs  and  llalluds,'  which  he  re- 
printed, with  additions,  in  1776. 

ALEXANDER  BOSS. 

Alexander  Ross,  a  schoolmaster  in  Ixwhlec,  in 
Angus,  when  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  in  1768 
published  at  AKrdeen,  by  the  advice  of  Dr  Beattie, 
a  Volume  entitled  Ifelinnrc,  or  the  Furlunale  Shep- 
herdess, a  I'tisloral  Tale  in  the  Smllish  Dialerl,  to 
uhirh  are  ailtled  a  few  Snugs  I'V  ihe  Aulhnr.  liou 
was  a  goiiil  descriptive  poet,  and  some  of  his  s<uigi 
— .as  H'oo'i/,  anil  Marrinl.  ami  a'.  The  ISirk  ami  ikt 
Wee  I'ichic  Tun — are  still  popular  in  Soltand,  Being 
cbietly  written  in  the  Kincardincsliire  tinditl  (which 
differs  in  many  expressions,  and  in  pronunciation, 
from  the  I.<i»land  Scotch  of  Burns),  Uom  is  less 
known  out  of  his  native  district  than  he  ought  to 
be      Beattie  took  a  warm  interest  in   the  '  good- 
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Iiuni5urud,  social,  happy  old  man' — who  was  iiulc- 
Iicrulfnt  on  X20  a-year — and  to  promote  the  sale 
of  liis  volume,  he  addressed  a  letter  and  a  pcx'tieal 
cpisjle  in  praise  of  it  to  tlie  Aberdeen  .Tournal.  Tlie 
epistle  is  remarkable  as  Beattic's  only  attempt  in 
Al)erdeenshire  Scotch;  one  verse  of  it  is  equal  to 
liunis: — 

O  bonny  are  our  ^-ensward  hows, 
Where  through  the  birks  the  buruie  rows. 
And  the  bee  bums,  and  the  ox  lows, 

And  saft  winds  rustle, 
Aiid  shepherd  lads  on  sunny  knowes 

lilaw  the  blythe  whistle. 

Boss  died  in  1784,  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-six. 

Woo'd,  and  Married,  and  a'. 

The  bride  cam'  out  o'  the  byre. 

And,  O,  .15  she  di^hted  her  cheeks  ! 
Sirs,  I'm  to  be  married  the  ni^'ht, 

.\nd  have  neither  blankets  nor  sheets ; 
Have  neither  blankets  nor  sheets, 

Nor  scarce  a  coverlet  tun  ; 
The  bride  thivt  has  a'  thinf;  to  borrow, 
Has  e'en  right  muckle  ado. 
Wou'tl,  and  married,  and  a*. 

Married,  and  woo'd,  and  a'! 
And  was  she  nae  very  weel  off, 

That  was  woo'd,  and  married,  and  a'  I 

Out  spake  the  bride's  father. 

As  he  cam'  in  frae  the  plough : 
0,  hand  your  tongue  my  dochter. 

And  ye'se  get  gear  eneugh  ; 
The  stirk  stands  i'  the  tether, 

And  our  braw  bawsint  vade, 
"Will  carry  ye  hame  your  com — 

^\"hat  wad  ye  be  at,  ye  jade  ! 

Out  spake  the  bride's  raither, 

What  deil  needs  a'  this  pride! 
I  had  nae  a  plack  in  my  pouch 

That  night  I  was  a  bride  ; 
My  gown  was  linsy-woolsy, 

And  ne'er  a  sark  ava  ; 
And  ye  hae  ribbons  and  buskins, 

Mae  than  ane  or  twa. 
•  •  • 

Out  spake  the  bride's  brither, 

.■Vs  he  cam*  in  wi'  the  kve : 
Poor  Willie  wad  ne'er  hae  ta'cn  ye, 

Hiid  he  kent  ye  as  weel  as  1 ; 
For  yc're  baith  prouil  and  saucy, 

.\nd  no  for  a  poor  man's  wife; 
Jin  I  canna  get  a  better, 

I'se  ne'er  tak  ane  i'  my  life. 


JOHM  LOWE. 

John  Ix)WE  (1750-1798),  a  student  of  divinity, 
son  of  the  g<irdener  at  Kenmore  in  Gallowav,  was 
author  cf  the  fine  pathetic  lyric,  Man/'s  Ihcam. 
which  he  wrote  on  the  death  of  a  gentleiinm  named 
Sliller,  a  surgeon  at  sea,  who  was  attached  to  a 
Miss  M'Ghie,  Airds.  The  poet  w.as  tutor  in  the 
family  of  the  Lady's  fatlier,  and  was  Ix-trothed  to 
her  sister.  He  emigrated  to  America,  however, 
where  he  married  another  female,  became  dissi- 
pated, and  died  in  great  misery  near  Fredericks- 
burgh.  Though  Lowe  wrote  numerous  other  pieces, 
prompted  by  poeticil  feeling  and  the  romantic 
scenery  of  his  native  glen,  his  ballad  alone  is  worthy 
of  preservatioQ. 


Marifa  Dream. 

The  moon  had  climbed  the  highest  hill 

Which  rises  o'er  the  source  of  Dee, 
And  from  the  Ciisteni  sununit  shed 

Her  silver  light  on  tower  and  tree; 
Mhcii  Mary  laid  her  down  to  sleep, 

llcr  thoughts  on  i?andy  far  at  sea. 
When,  soft  and  low,  a  voice  was  heard, 

Saying, '  Jlarj-,  weep  no  more  for  me  I' 

She  from  her  pillow  gently  raised 

Her  head,  to  ask  who  there  might  be, 
And  saw  young  Sandy  shivering  stand. 

With  visage  pale,  and  hollow  ee. 
'  O  Mary  dear,  cold  is  my  clay  ; 

It  lies  beneath  a  st^prmy  sea. 
Far,  far  from  thee  1  sleep'  in  death  ; 

So,  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me ! 

Three  stormy  nights  and  stormy  days 

We  tossed  upon  the  raging  main  ; 
And  long  we  strove  our  bark  to  save. 

But  all  our  striving  was  in  vain. 
Even  then,  when  horror  chilled  my  blood. 

My  heart  wa-s  filled  with  love  for  thee : 
The  storm  is  past,  and  1  at  rest ; 

So,  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me  1 

0  maiden  dear,  thyself  prepare  ; 

_We  soon  shall  meet  upon  that  shore, 
M'here  love  is  free  from  doubt  and  care, 

And  thou  and  I  shall  part  no  more !' 
Loud  crowed  the  cock,  the  shadow  fled, 

No  more  of  Sandy  could  she  see  ; 
But  soft  the  passing  spirit  said, 

'  Sweet  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me !' 

LADV  ANNE  BARNARD. 

Lady  Anne  Barnard  was  authoress  of  Aula 
Tioliin  Graij.  one  of  the  most  perfect,  tender,  and 
affecting,  of  all  our  ballads  or  tales  of  humble  liife. 


Balcarres  House,  Fifeshire ;  where  •  Auld  Robin  Gray' 
was  composed. 

About  the  year  1771,  Lady  Anne   composed  the 
ballad  to  an  ancient  air.     It  instanay  became  po- 
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pular,  but  the  lady  kept  tlie  secret  of  its  author- 
sliip  for  the  long  period  of  fifty  years,  when,  in 
1823,  she  acknowledged  it  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  aeeompanying  the  disclosure  with  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written.  At  the  same  time  Lady  Anne  sent  two 
continuations  to  the  ballad,  which,  like  all  other 
continuations  (Don  Quixote,  perhaps,  excepted),  are 
greatly  inferior  to  the  original.  Indeed,  the  tale  of 
Borrow  is  so  complete  in  all  its  parts,  that  no  adiii- 
tions  could  be  made  without  marring  its  simplicity 
or  its  patlios.  Lady  Anne  was  daughter  of  .James 
Lindsay,  fifth  Earl  of  lialcarres;  she  was  born  Sth 
December  1750,  married  in  1793  to  Sir  Andrew 
Barnard,  librarian  to  George  III.,  and  died,  witliout 
issue,  on  the  Sth  of  May  1825. 

Avid  Robin  Gray. 

Wten  the  sheep  are  in  the  fauld,  and  the  kye  at 

hamc, 
And  a'  the  warld  to  sleep  are  gane  ; 
The  waes  o'  my  heart  fa'  in  .showers  frae  my  ee, 
When  my  gudeuian  lies  sound  by  me. 

Young  .Tamie  loo*d  ipe  weel,  and  socht  me  for  his 

bride ; 
But  saving  a  croun,  he  had  naething  else  beside  ; 
To  mak  that  croun  a  pund,  young  Jamie  gaed  to  sea  ; 
4ud  the  croun  and  the  pund  were  baith  for  me. 

He  hadna  been  awa  a  week  but  only  twa, 

When  my  mother  she  fell   sick,  and  the  cow  was 

fitown  awa ; 
My  father  brak  his  ann,  and  young  Jamie  at  the  sea, 
And  auld  llobin  (Jray  cam'  a-courtiu'  me. 

My  father  couldna  work,  and  my  mother  couldna  spin  ; 
I  toiled  day  and  iticht,  but  their  bread  I  couldna  win  ; 
Auld  Kob  maintained  them  baith,  and,  wi*  tears  in 

his  ee, 
Said,  Jennie,  for  their  sakes,  Oh,  marry  me! 

My  heart  it  said  nay,  for  I  looked  for  Jamie  back  ; 
But  the  wind  it  blew  high,  and  the  ship  it  was  a 

wreck  : 
The  ship  it  was  a  wreck — why  didna  Jamie  dee! 
Or  why  do  I  live  to  say,  Wac's  me  1 

My  father  argued  sair  :  my  mother  didna  speak  ; 
But  she  lookit  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like  to 

break  : 
Sae  they  gied  him  my  hand,  though  my  heart  was  in 

the  sea ; 
And  auld  Robin  Gray  wa.s  gudeman  to  me. 

I  hadna  been  a  wife  »  week  but  only  four, 
When,  sitting  sae  niournfuily  at  the  door, 
I  saw  my  Jamie's  wraitli,  for  I  couldna  tliink  it  he. 
Till  he  said,  I'm  come  back  for  to  marry  thee. 

Oh,  sair  did  we  greet,  and  mucklc  did  we  say  : 
We  took  but  ae  kiss,  and  we  tore  ourselves  away  ; 
I  wish  I  were  dead  !  but  I'm  no  like  to  dee  ; 
And  why  do  I  live  to  say,  Wive's  me  I 

I  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  I  carena  to  spin  ; 
I  daunia  think  on  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  sin  ; 
But  I'll  do  my  best  a  gndc  wife  to  be, 
Fur  auld  llobin  (iray  is  kind  unto  me. 


MISS  JANE  ELLIOT  AND  MRS  COCKDDBN. 

Two  versions  of  the  national  ballad,  The  Flowert 
of  the  purest,  continue  to  divide  the  favour  of  all 
lovers  of  song,  and  both  arc  the  composition  of 
ladies.  In  minute  observation  of  domestic  life, 
traits  of  chor.ictcr  and  manners,  and  the  softer  lan- 


guage of  tlie  heart,  ladies  have  often  excelled  the 
'  lords  of  tlie  creation,'  and  in  music  their  triumphs 
are  manifold.  The  first  copy  of  verses,  bewailing 
the  losses  sustained  at  Floilden,  wa.s  written  by 
Miss  Jane  Elliot  of  Minto,  sister  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  of  Minto.  The  second  song,  which  appears 
to  be  on  the  s.ame  subject,  but  was  in  re.ility  ix'ca- 
sioned  by  the  bankruptcy  of  a  nnmlwr  of  gentlemen 
in  Sclkirksliire,  is  by  Alicia  Rutherford  of  Eernilie, 
wlio  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr  Patrick  Cock- 
burn,  advocate,  and  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1794. 
We  agree  with  Mr  Allan  Cunningh.im  in  preferring 
Miss  Elliot's  song;  liut  both  are  beautiful,  and  in 
singing,  the  second  is  tlie  most  effective. 

The  Flowers  of  the  Forest. 
[By  Miss  Jane  Elliot.] 

I've  heard  the  lilting  at  our  yowe-milking, 
Lasses  a-lilting  before  the  dawn  of  day  ; 

Rut  now  they  are  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning — 
Th-?  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

.\t  buchts,  in  the  morning,  nae  blythe  lads  arc  scorning, 
The  lasses  are  lonely,  and  dowie,  and  wae ; 

Nae  datlin',  nae  gabbin',  but  sighing  and  sabbing, 
Ilk  ane  lifts  her  leglen  and  hies  her  away. 

In  hairst,  at  the  shearing,  nae  youths  now  are  jeering, 
The  bandstci-s  are  lyart,  and  runklcd,  and  gray  ; 

At  fair,  or  at  preaching,  nae  wooing,  nae  flecching — 
Tlie  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

At  e'en,  at  the  gloaming,  nae  swankics  are  roaming, 
'Bout  stacks  wi'  the  la-sses  at  bogle  to  play ; 

But  ilk  ane  sits  drearie,  lamenting  her  dearie —        ^ 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

Dule  and  wae  for  the  order,  sent  our  lads  to  the  Border  1 

The  English,  fur  ance,  by  guile  wan  the  day  ; 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  that  foucht  aye  the  fore- 
most, 
The  prime  o'  our  land,  are  cauld  in  the  clay. 

We  hear  nae  mair  lilting  at  our  yowe-milking. 
Women  and  bainis  are  heartless  and  wae ; 

Sighing  and  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning — 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a'  wede  away. 

The  Flowert  of  the  Forat. 
[By  Mrs  Cockbiim.] 

I've  seen  the  smiling 

(If  Fortune  beguiling  ; 
I've  felt  all  its  favours,  and  found  its  decay: 

Sweet  wa.s  its  blessing. 

Kind  its  caressing  ; 
liut  now  'tis  lied — fled  far  away. 

I've  seen  the  forest 

Adorni'd  the  foremost 
With  flowers  of  the  fairest  most  plea-sant  and  gay  ; 

Sue  bonnie  was  their  blooming  ! 

Their  scent  tlie  air  perfuming  ! 
Hut  now  they  are  withered  and  weeded  away. 

I've  seen  the  morning 

With  gold  the  hills  adorning, 
.\nd  loud  tempest  storming  before  the  mid-day. 

I've  seen  Tweed's  silver  streams, 

Shining  in  the  sunny  beams, 
Otow  drunily  and  dark  a-s  he  rowed  on  hii  way. 

Oh,  fickle  Fortune, 

Why  this  cruel  sporting  t 
Oh,  why  still  pcr]dex  us,  poor  sons  of  a  day  I 

Nae  niuir  your  sinilc.<  can  rlicer  mc, 

Nae  mair  your  frowns  can  fear  nic  ; 
For  the  Flowers  Jf  the  Forest  arc  a'  wede  awaT. 
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JOHN  SKIUNKIU 

SoimtliinB  of  ft  national  ns  well  as  n  patriotic  cha- 
racter may  be  claimed  for  tlie  lively  song  of  TuUoch- 
gorum,  tlie  composition  of  the  Kev.  John  Skinnkii 
(1721-1807),  who  inspired  some  of  the  strains  of 
Burns,  and  who  delighted,  in  life  as  in  his  jioetry,  to 
diffuse  feeliuKS  of  kindliness  and  good  will  amoni,' 
men.  Mr  Skinner  officiated  as  Episcopal  minister 
of  Longside,  Aberdeenshire,  for  sixty-five  years. 
After  the  troubled  period  of  tlie  Rebellion  of  17-JJ. 
B-hen  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  Scotland  laboured 
under  the  charge  of  disatl'ection,  Skinner  was  im- 
prisoned si.x  months  for  )ireaching  to  more  than  four 
persons!  He  died  in  Ins  son's  house  at  Aberdeen, 
having  realised  his  wish  of  '  seeing  once  more  his 
children's  granilehildren,  and  peace  upon  Israel.' 
Besides  '  TuUochgorum,"  and  other  songs,  Skinner 
wrote  an  Ecdesiu-stical  History  of  Scotland,  and  some 
theologicid  treatises. 

Tidlocligontm. 

Come  gle's  a  sang,  Montgomery  cried, 

And  lay  your  disputes  all  aside  ; 

What  s'ignifies't  for  folks  to  chide 
For  what's  been  done  before  them  ? 

Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree. 

Whig  and  Tory,  Whig  and  Tory, 

Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree 
To  drop  their  Whiginegmorum. 

Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree 

To  spend  this  night  with  mirth  and  glee, 

And  cheerfu'  sing  alang  wi'  me 
The  reel  of  Tullochgorum. 

0,  Tullochgorum's  my  delight  ; 

It  gars  us  a'  in  ane  unite  ; 

And  ony  sumph  that  keeps  up  spite, 

In  conscience  I  abhor  him. 
Blithe  and  merry  we's  lie  a', 
Blithe  and  merry,  blithe  and  merry. 
Blithe  and  merry  we's  be  a', 

And  raak'  a  cheerfu  quorum. 
Blithe  and  merry  we's  be  a', 
As  lang  as  we  hae  breath  to  draw, 
And  dance,  till  we  be  like  to  fa', 

The  reel  of  TuUochgorum. 

There  need  na  be  sae  great  a  phrase 
Wi'  drlnging  dull  Italian  lays  ; 
I  wadna  gie  our  ain  strathspeys 

For  half  a  hundred  score  o'  'em. 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best, 
Di-u'ffand  dowie,  douff  and  dowie, 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best, 

\\'i'  a'  their  variorums. 
They're  doulf  and  duwic  at  the  best. 
Their  allegros,  and  a'  the  rest. 
They  cauna  please  a  Highland  taste, 

Compared  wi'  TuUochgorum. 

Let  warldly  minds  themselves  oppress 
Wi*  fear  of  want,  and  double  cess. 
And  sullen  sots  themselves  distress 

Wi'  keeping  up  decorum. 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit. 
Sour  and  sulky,  sour  and  sulky. 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit, 

Like  auld  Philosophorum  I 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit, 
Wi'  neither  sense,  nor  mirth,  nor  wit. 
And  canna  rise  to  shake  a  fit 

At  the  reel  of  Tullochgorum  ? 

May  choicest  blessings  still  attend 
Each  honest-hearted  open  friend  ; 
And  calm  and  quiet  be  his  end, 
And  a'  that's  good  watch  o'er  him  1 


Jlay  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot, 
Peace  and  plenty,  peace  and  jdeuty. 
May  peace  and  jilenty  be  his  lot. 

And  dainties,  a  great  store  o'  'em  ! 
May  peace  and  jdenty  be  his  lot. 
Unstained  by  any  vicious  blot  ; 
And  may  he  never  want  a  groat. 

That's  fond  of  Tullochgorum. 

But  for  the  discontented  fool. 
Who  wants  to  be  oppression's  tool. 
May  envy  knaw  his  rotten  soul. 

And  discontent  devour  him  ! 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 
liool  antl  sorrow,  dool  and  sorrow. 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 

And  nane  say,  Wae's  me  for  'im! 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 
And  a'  the  ills  that  come  frae  France, 
Wliac'er  he  he  that  winna  dance 

The  reel  of  Tullochgorum  ! 


ROBERT  CltAWFOKD. 

EoBEBT  Crawford,  author  of  The  Bush  aboon 
Traquair,  and  the  still  finer  lyric  of  Tueedside,  was 
the  brother  of  Colonel  Crawford  of  Achinanies.  He 
assisted  Allan  Ramsay  in  his  '  Tea- Table  Miscel- 
lany,' and,  accordmg  to  information  obtained  by 
Burns,  was  drowned  in  coming  from  France  in 
the  year  1733.  Crawford  had  genuine  jioetical 
fancy  and  expression.  '  The  true  muse  of  iwtive 
pastoral.'  says  Allan  Cunningham,  '  seeks  not  to 
adorn  herself  with  unnatural  ornaments  ;  her  spirit 
is  in  homely  love  and  fireside  joy ;  tender  and  simple, 
like  the  religion  of  the  land,  she  utters  nothing  out 
of  keeping  with  the  character  of  her  people,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  soil  j  and  of  this  spirit,  and  of  this  feel" 
ing,  Crawford  is  a  large  partaker.' 

The  Bush  ahoon  Traquair. 

Hear  me,  ye  nymphs,  and  every  swain, 

I'll  tell  how  Peggy  grieves  me  ; 
Though  thus  1  languish  and  complain, 

Alas  !  she  ne'er  believes  me. 
My  vows  and  sighs,  like  silent  air. 

Unheeded,  never  move  her  j 
At  the  bonnie  Bush  aboon  Traquair, 

'Twas  there  I  first  did  love  her. 

That  day  she  smiled  and  made  me  glad. 

No  maid  seemed  ever  kinder  ; 
I  thought  myself  the  luckiest  lad. 

So  sweetly  there  to  find  her  ; 
I  tried  to  soothe  my  amorous  flame. 

In  words  that  I  thought  tender  ; 
If  more  there  passed,  I'm  not  to  blame— 

I  meant  not  to  ofteud  her. 

Yet  now  she  scornful  flees  the  plain. 
The  fields  we  then  frequented  ; 

If  e'er  we  meet  she  shows  disdain,  . 
She  looks  as  ne'er  acquainted. 

The  bonnie  bush  bloomed  fair  in  May, 
It's  sweets  I'll  aye  remember  ; 

But  now  her  frowns  make  it  decay- 
It  fades  as  in  December. 

Ye  rural  powers,  who  hear  my  strains, 

Why  thus  should  Peggy  grieve  me  ! 
0  make  her  partner  in  my  pains. 

Then  let  her  smiles  relieve  me  : 
If  not,  my  love  will  turn  despair. 

My  passion  no  more  tender  ; 
I'll  leave  the  Bush  aboon  Traquair — 

To  lonely  wilds  I'll  wander. 
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TioeedficU. 

What  beauties  does  Flora  disclose  ! 

How  sweet  are  her  smiles  upon  'I'wcfd ! 
Yet  Mary's,  still  sweeter  tlian  those, 

lloth  nature  and  fancy  exceed. 
No  daisy,  nor  sweet  blushin;;  rose, 

Not  all  the  jray  tlowers  of  the  field. 
Not  Tweed,  ■,'liding  ;;ently  through  thu«c, 

Such  beauty  and  pleasure  does  yield. 

The  warblers  are  heard  in  the  grove, 

The  linnet,  the  lark,  and  the  thrush  ; 
The  blackbird,  and  sweet  cooing  dove, 

M'ith  music  enchant  every  bush. 
Come  let  us  go  forth  to  the  mead  ; 

Let  us  see  how  the  primroses  sjiring; 
We'll  lodge  in  some  village  on  Tweed, 

And  love  while  the  feathered  folk  -Ing. 

How  does  my  love  pass  the  long  da_\  f 

Does  Mary  not  tend  a  few  sheep  \ 
Do  they  never  carelessly  stray 

While  happily  slie  lies  asleep  ? 
Should  Tweed's  murmurs  lull  her  to  rest, 

Kind  nature  indulging  my  bliss, 
To  ease  llie  soft  pains  of  my  breast, 

I'd  steal  an  ambrosial  kiss. 

*Tis  she  does  the  virgins  excel ; 

No  beauty  with  her  may  comjiare  ; 
Love's  graces  around  her  do  dwell ; 

Slie's  fairest  where  thousands  are  fair. 
Say,  charmer,  where  do  thy  flocks  stray  I 

Oh,  tell  me  at  morn  where  they  feed  ? 
Shall  I  seek  tliem  on  sweet-winding  Tay  ? 

Or  the  pleasanter  banks  of  the  Tweed  ! 

SIR  GILBERT  ELLIOT. 

Sir  Gii.nF.RT  Elliot,  author  of  what  Sir  Walter 
Scott  calls  '  the  beautiful  pastoral  song,'  beginning 

My  sheep  I  neglected,  I  broke  my  sheep-hook, 

was  father  of  the  first  J^arl  of  Minto,  and  was  dis- 
tinguislied  as  a  speaker  in  parliament.  He  was  in 
17C.3  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  aflerwanls  keeper 
of  the  signet  in  Scotland.  Ho  died  in  1777.  Mr 
Tytler  of  Woodhouselee  says,  that  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
who  had  been  taught  the  German  flute  in  France, 
was  the  first  who  introduced  that  instrument  into 
Scotland,  about  the  year  1725. 

My  sheep  I  neglected,  I  broke  ray  sheep-hook. 

And  all  the  gay  haunts  of  my  youth  I  forsook  ; 

No  more  for  Amynta  fresh  garlands  I  wove; 

For  ambition,  I  said,  would  soon  cure  me  of  love. 
(»h,  what  had  my  youth  with  and^ition  to  do  { 
Why  left  1  Amynta  1     Why  broke  I  my  vow  i 
Oh,  give  me  my  sheep,  and  my  sheep-hook  restore, 
-Vnd  I'll  wander  from  love  and  Amynta  no  more. 

Through  regions  remote  in  vain  do  I  rove. 
And  bid  the  wide  ocean  secure  me  from  love  I 
Oh,  fool !  to  imagine  that  aught  could  subdue 
A  love  so  well-founded,  a  passion  so  true  ! 

Alas  I  'tis  too  late  at  thy  fate  to  repine  ; 
Poor  shepherd,  Amynta  can  never  be  thine  : 
Thy  tears  arc  all  fruitless,  thy  wislies  are  vain, 
The  moments  neglected  return  not  again. 

BODERT  FERODSSON. 

RoRERT  Ferodsson  Was  the  poet  of  Scottish  city- 
life,  or  rattier  the  laureate  of  Ediidiurgh.  A  Inippy 
talent  of  portraying  tliu  peculiarities  of  local  luuii- 


ners,  a  nice  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  a  vein  of 
original  comic  humour,  and  language  at  once  copioiu 
and  expressive,  form  liis  cliief  merits  as  a  poet.  He 
had  nut  the  invention  or  picturesque  fancy  of  Allan 
Kamsuy,  nor  the  energy  and  passion  of  Hums.  His 
mind  was  a  light  warm  soil,  tliat  threw  up  earlv  its 
native  iiroducts,  sown  by  chance  or  little  exertion; 
but  it  had  not  strength  and  tenacity  to  nurture  any 
great  or  valuable  production.  A  few  short  rears, 
however,  comprised  his  span  of  literature  and  (If  life; 
and  criticism  would  be  ill  employed  in  scrutinising 
with  severity  the  occasional  jKicms  of  a  youth  of 
twenty-three,  written  from  momentary  feelings  and 
impulses,  amidst  professional  druilgery  or  midnight 
dissipation.  '1  hat  compositions  produced  under  such 
circumstances  should  still  exist  and  be  read  with 
pleasure,  is  suflicient  to  show  that  Fergusson  must 
liave  hiul  the  eye  and  fancy  of  a  true  ]ioet.  His 
observation,  ton,  fur  one  mi  young,  is  as  remarkable 
as  his  genius:  he  was  an  accurate  painter  of  scenes 
of  real  life  and  traits  of  Scottish  character,  and  his 
pictures  are  valuable  for  their  truth,  as  well  as  for 
tluir  liveliness  ami  liuniour.  If  his  habits  had  been 
difl'crent,  wc  might  have  jiossesscd  more  agreeable 
delineations,  but  none  more  graphic  or  faitlifu). 
Fergusson  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  17tli  of 
October  17.jl.  His  father,  who  was  an  accountant  in 
the  British  Linen  Company's  bank,  died  early,  but 
the  poet  received  a  university  education,  having  ob- 
tained a  bursary  in  St  Andrews,  where  he  continued 
from  his  tliirteenth  to  his  seveiiteentli  year.  On 
fiuitting  college,  he  seems  to  have  been  truly  '  un- 
fitted with  an  aim,'  and  he  was  glad  to  take  employ- 
ment as  a  copying  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office.  la 
this  mechanical  and  irksome  duty  his  days  were 
spent.  His  evenings  were  devoted  to  the  tavern, 
where,  over  '  caller  oysters,'  witli  ale  or  whisky,  the 
choice  spirits  of  Eilinburgh  used  to  assemble.  Fer- 
gusson had  dangerous  quallficalinns  for  such  a  life. 
His  conversational  powers  were  of  a  very  superior 
description,  and  be  could  adapt  them  at  will  to 
humour,  patlios,  or  sarcasm,  as  the  occasion  might 
reiiuire.  He  was  well  educated,  had  a  fund  of 
youthful  gaiety,  and  sung  Scottish  songs  with  t:isto 
and  effect.  To  these  qualifications  he  soon  added 
the  reputation  of  a  poet.  Ifuddiman's  'Weekly 
Magazine'  had  been  commenced  in  I7CS,  and  was 
the  chosen  receptacle  for  the  Ho,-iting  literature  of 
that  period  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  Edinburgh. 
During  the  two  last  years  of  his  life,  Fergusson  was 
a  constant  contributor  to  this  miscellany,  and  in 
1773  he  collected  and  published  Ids  i)ieces  in  one 
volume.  Of  tlie  success  of  the  publication  in  a 
I)ecuniary  point  of  view,  we  have  no  informatiou; 
lint  that  it  was  well  received  bv  the  public,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  i>opuhirity  and  fame  of 
its  author.  His  dissipations,  however,  were  always 
on  the  increase.  His  tavern  life  and  boon  eom- 
jianicms  were  hastening  him  cm  to  a  premature  and 
painful  death.  His  reason  first  gave  way,  and  his 
wiilowed  mother  l)eing  unable  to  maintain  liiiii  at 
home,  he  was  sent  to  an  lusyluin  for  the  insane.  The 
religious  impressions  of  his  youth  retiirmil  at  times 
to  overwhelm  him  with  dread,  but  his  gentle  and 
affectionate  nature  was  easily  soothed  by  the  atten- 
tions of  his  relatives  anil  friends.  His  recovery  wo* 
anticipateil,  but  after  alHiut  two  moniha'  confine- 
ment, he  died  in  his  cell  on  the  lOIli  of  fVlober 
1774.  His  renniins  were  intern^i  in  the  Canongxte 
churchyard,  wIhtc  they  lay  nnnoticeil  for  twclro 
years,  till  Hums  erected  a  simple  stone  to  mark  the 
poi't's  grave.  Thelieartlessness  of  i-onvivial  friend- 
ships is  well  known  :  they  literally  '  wither  and  .lie 
in  a  day.'  It  is  niatcil,  lu.wcvcr,  that  n  yuu'.hful 
companion  of  I'erinissoii,   named  Burnet,   baviog 
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gone  to  tlie  Kast  Indies,  and  made  some  money,  ii»- 
vitcd  over  tlie  poet,  sending'  at  the  same  time  a 
draught  for  XlOU  to  defray  ids  expenses.  This  in- 
stance of  generosity  came  too  late :  the  poor  poet 
had  died  before  the  letter  arrived. 


Fergrusaon'a  Tomb. 

Ferpusson  may  be  considered  the  poetical  pro- 
genitor of  Ihirns.  Meetin,?  with  his  poems  in  his 
youtli,  tiie  latter  *  strung  !iis  lyre  anew,'  and  copied 
tlie  style  and  subjects  of  liis  j'onthful  prototype. 
The  resemblance,  however,  was  only  temporary  and 
incidental.  Burns  had  a  manner  of  his  own,  and 
though  he  sometimes  condescended,  like  Shakspeare, 
to  work  after  inferior  models,  all  that  was  rich  and 
valuable  in  the  composition  was  original  and  un- 
borrowed. He  had  an  excessive  admiration  for  the 
writings  of  Fergusson,  and  even  preferred  tliem  to 
those  of  Ramsay,  an  opinion  in  which  f^w  will  con- 
cur. The  forte  of  Fergusson  lay,  as  we  have  stated, 
in  las  representations  of  town-life.  The  Kitig's  Birth- 
daijy  Tlip  Sitting  of  tJie  Session,  Lcith  liaces,  &c.,  are 
all  excellent.  Still  better  is  his  feeling  description 
of  the  importance  of  Guid  Braid  Chiith,  and  his 
Address  to  the  Tron-Kirk  Bell.  In  these  we  have  a 
current  of  humorous  observations,  poetical  fancy, 
and  genuine  idiomatic  Scottish  expression.  The 
Farmer  s  Ingle  suggested  '  The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night'  of  Burns,  and  it  is  as  faithful  in  its  descrip- 
tions, though  of  a  humbler  class.  Burns  added 
passion,  sentiment,  and  patriotism  to  the  subject: 
Fergusson's  is  a  mere  sketch,  an  inventory  of  a 
farm-house,  unless  we  except  the  concluding  stanza, 
■which  speaks  to  the  heart  :^ 

Peace  to  the  husbandman,  and  a*  his  tribe, 

Whase  care  fells  a*  our  wants  frae  year  to  year! 
Lang  may  his  sock  and  cou'ter  turn  the  glebe, 

And  banks  of  corn  bend  down  wi'  laded  ear  ! 
May  Scotia's  simmers  aye  look  gay  and  green  ; 

Her  yellow  hairsts  frae  scowry  blasts  decreed  ! 
May  a*  her  tenants  sit  fu*  snug  and  bien, 

Frae  the  hard  grip  o*  ails  and  poortith  freed — • 
And  a  lang  lasting  train  o'  peacefu'  hours  succeed  ! 

In  one  department — l>'Tical  poetry — whence  Bums 
draws  so  much  of  his  glory — Fergusson  does  not 
seem,  though  a  singer,  to  have  made  any  efforts  to 
excel.  In  English  poetry  he  utterly  failed,  and  if 
-ve  consider  liim  in  reference  to  his  countrymen. 


F;dcuner  or  Logan  (he  received  the  same  education 
as  the  latter),  his  inferior  rank  aa  a  general  poet 
will  be  apparent. 

Braid  Claith. 

Ye  wha  are  fain  to  hac  your  name 
Wrote  i'  the  bonnie  book  o'  fame. 
Let  merit  nae  pretension  claim 

To  laurelled  wreath. 
But  hup  ye  wcel,  hiuth  biirk  and  wame. 

In  guid  braid  claith. 
He  that  some  ells  o'  this  may  fa', 
And  slae-black  hat  on  pow  like  snaw. 
Bids  bauld  to  bear  the  gree  awa, 

W'i'  a'  this  graith, 
When  beinly  clad  wi'  shell  fu'  braw 

U'  guid  braid  claith. 

Waet ucks  for  him  wha  has  nae  feck  o't ! 
For  he's  a  gowk  they're  sure  to  <;eck  at ; 
A  chiel  that  ne'er  will  be  respcckit 
"While  he  draws  breath, 
Till  his  four  quarters  arc  beilcckit 

Wi'  guid  braid  claith. 

On  Sabbath-days  the  barber  spark, 
^\'h^;n  he  has  done  wi'  wcrapin'  walk, 
Wi*  siller  broachie  in  his  sark, 

(iangs  trigly,  faith! 
Or  to  the  Meadows,  or  the  Park, 

In  guid  braid  claith, 

Weel  might  ye  trow,  to  see  tliem  there. 
That  they  to  shave  your  hatlits  bare, 
Or  curl  and  sleek  a  pickle  hair, 

Would  be  riglit  laith, 
When  pacin*  wi'  a  gawsy  air 

In  guid  braid  claith. 

If  ony  mettled  stirrah  green' 
For  favour  frae  a  lady's  een, 
He  maunna  care  for  bein'  seen 

Before  he  sheath 
His  body  in  a  scabbard  clean 

O'  guid  braid  claith, 

I'or,  gin  he  come  wi'  coat  threadbare, 
A  feg'for  him  she  winna  care, 
But  crook  her  bonny  nuiu  fou  sair, 

And  scauld  him  baith  : 
Wooers  should  aye  their  travel  spare, 

Without  braid  claith. 

Braid  claith  lends  fouk  an  unca  heeze ; 
Maks  mony  kail-worms  butterflees; 
Gies  mony  a  doctor  his  degrees, 

For  little  skaith  : 
In  short,  you  may  be  what  you  please, 

Wi'  guid  braid  claith. 

For  though  yt)  had  as  wise  a  snout  on, 

As  Shakspeare  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 

Your  judgment  fouk  would  hae  a  doubt  oD| 

I'll  tak  my  aith. 
Till  they  could  see  ye  wi'  a  suit  09 

0'  guid  braid  claith. 

To  the  Troii-Kirh  Bell, 

Wanwordy,  crazy,  dinsome  thing, 
As  e'er  was  framed  to  jow  or  ring ! 
What  gar*d  them  sic  in  steeple  hing, 

They  ken  themsel ; 
But  weel  wat  I,  they  couldna  bring 

Waur  HoHinds  frae  hell. 


'  Desire. 
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Fleece-merchants  may  look  bauld,  I  trow, 
Sill'  a*  Auld  Reekie's  childer  now 
Maun  stap  their  luj^s  wi'  teats  o'  woo, 

Thy  sound  to  bang, 
And  keep  it  frac  gauii  through  and  through 

Wi' jarrin'  twang. 
Your  noisy  tongue,  there's  nae  abidin't ; 
Like  scauldin'  wife's,  there  is  nae  guidin't; 
When  I'm  'bout  ony  business  eident, 

It's  sair  to  thole  ; 
To  deaTC  me,  then,  ye  tak  a  pride  in't, 

Wi'  senseless  knoll. 

Oh  !  were  I  provost  o'  the  town, 
I  swear  by  a'  the  powers  aboon, 
I*d  bring  ye  wi'  a  reesle  down  ; 

Nor  should  you  think 
(Sac  sair  I*d  crack  and  clour  your  crown) 

Again  to  clink. 
For,  when  I've  toom'd  the  meikle  cap, 
And  fain  wald  fa'  owre  in  a  nap, 
Truth,  I  could  doze  as  sound's  a  tap, 

\V''erc't  no  for  thee. 
That  gies  the  tither  weary  chap 

To  wauken  me. 

I  dreamt  ae  night  I  saw  Auld  Nick  : 
Quo*  he — *  This  bell  o'  mine's  a  trick, 
A  wily  piece  o'  politic, 

A  cunnin'  snare, 
To  trap  fouk  in  a  cloven  stick, 

Ere  they're  aware. 
As  lang's  my  dautit  bell  hings  there, 
A'  body  at  the  kirk  will  skair; 
Quo'  they,  if  he  that  preaches  there 

Like  it  can  wound, 
We  downa  care  a  single  hair 

For  joyfu'  sound.' 
If  magistrates  wi'  me  would  *gree, 
For  aye  tongue-tackit  should  you  be  ; 
Nor  fleg  wi'  anti-melody 

Sic  honest  fouk, 
^\^lase  lugs  were  never  made  to  dree 

Thy  dolcfu*  shock. 
But  far  frac  thee  the  bailies  dwell. 
Or  they  would  scunner  at  your  knell ; 
Gie  the  foul  thief  his  riven  bell. 

And  then,  I  trow. 
The  byword  bauds,  *  The  dicl  himsel 

Has  got  his  due.' 

ScoitUh  Scenery  and  Music, 
[From  *  Home  Content,  a  Satire."] 

The  Amo  and  the  Tiber  lang 
Hae  nin  fell  clear  in  Roman  sang; 
But,  Kave  the  reverence  o'  schools. 
They're  buith  but  lifeless,  dowie  pools. 
Dought  they  compare  wi*  bonnie  Tweed, 
As  clear  as  ony  lammer  bead ! 
Or  are  their  shores  niair  sweet  and  gay 
Tii!in  Kortha's  haughs  or  banks  o'  Tiiy  1 
Tliougli  there  the  herds  can  jink  the  showers 
'Maiig  tliriving  vines  and  myrtle  bowers, 
And  blaw  the  reed  to  kittle  strains, 
Wliile  echo's  tongue  commends  their  painft  ; 
Like  ours,  they  canna  wanu  the  heart 
Wi'  simple  saft  bewitching  art. 
On  Leader  haughs  and  Yarrow  braeS| 
Arradian  herds  wad  tyne  their  lays, 
To  hear  the  mair  melodious  sounds 
That  live  on  our  poetic  grounds. 

Come,  Fancy !  come,  and  let  us  trrad 
The  simmer's  flowery  velvet  IhmI, 
And  a'  your  springs  deliglitful  lowse 
On  Tweeda'a  baak  or  Cowdcuknowes. 


That,  ta'en  wi'  thy  enchanting  san**. 
Our  Scottish  lads  may  round  ye  thrang, 
Sae  pleased  they'll  never  fa^h  again 
To  court  you  on  Italian  plain  ; 
Soon  will  they  guess  ye  only  wear 
The  simple  garb  o'  nature  here ; 
Mair  comely  far,  and  fair  to  sight, 
When  in  ht.T  c;wy  clccdin'  dij.'ht, 
Than  in  disguise  ye  wa.s  btfore 
On  Tiber's  or  on  Amo's  shore. 

O  Bangour!'  now  the  hills  and  dalea 
Nae  mair  gie  back  thy  tender  tales  ! 
The  birks  on  Yarrow  now  cK-jilore, 
Thy  uioun.fu'  muse  has  left  the  shore. 
Near  what  bright  burn  or  cr\'stal  spring. 
Did  you  your  winsome  whistle  hing! 
The  muse  shall  there,  wi'  water)'  ee, 
Gie  the  dunk  swaird  a  tear  for  thee ; 
And  Yarrow's  genius,  dowie  dame  ! 
Shall  there  forget  her  bluid-stained  stream, 
(hi  thy  sad  grave  to  seek  repose. 
Who  mourned  her  fate,  condoled  her  woes. 

CauUr  Water, 

"WTien  father  Adie  first  pat  spade  in 
The  bonnie  yard  o'  ancient  Eden, 
His  amry  had  nae  liquor  laid  in 

To  fire  his  mou  ; 
Nor  did  he  thole  his  wife's  upbraidin*. 

For  bein'  fou. 
A  cauler  burn  o'  siller  sheen, 
Ran  cannily  out-owre  the  green  ; 
And  when  uur  gutcher's  drouth  had  been 

To  bide  right  sair. 
He  loutit  down,  and  drank  bedeeu 

A  dainty  skair. 
His  bairns  had  a',  before  the  flood, 
A  langer  tack  o'  flesh  and  blood. 
And  on  mair  pithy  shanks  they  stood 

Than  Noah's  line, 
Wha  still  hae  been  a  feckless  brood, 

Wi'  drinkin'  wine. 
The  fuddlin'  bardies,  now-a-days, 
Rin  maukin-mad  in  Biicchus'  praise; 
And  limp  and  stoiter  through  their  lay* 

Anacreontic, 
While  each  his  sea  of  wine  displays 

As  big's  the  Pontic. 
My  Muse  will  no  gang  far  frac  harae. 
Or  scour  a'  airths  to  hound  for  fame; 
In  troth,  the  jillet  ye  might  blame 

Vor  thinkin'  on't. 
When  cithly  she  can  find  the  theme 

O'  aqua  font. 
This  is  the  name  that  doctors  use, 
Tlu'ir  patients*  noddles  to  confuse; 
Wi'  simples  clad  in  terms  abstruse. 

They  labour  still 
In  kittle  words  to  gar  you  roose 

Their  want  o'  skill. 
But  we'll  hae  nae  sic  clitter-clatter; 
And,  briefly  to  expound  the  matter. 
It  shall  be  ca'il  puid  cauler  water; 

Than  whilk,  1  trow. 
Few  drugs  in  doctors'  shops  are  better 

For  ine  or  you. 
Though  joints  be  stilfas  ony  rung, 
Your  pith  wi*  pain  Im-  sairly  dung, 
Be  you  in  cauler  water  flung 

(.)ut-owrc  the  lug^ 
Twill  mak  yu  souple.  Nwack.  and  youn^ 

U'ithouten  drugs. 
I  Mr  lUmlUnn  at  Hanfour,  aulbor  of  tb*  bcAutlful 
'  The  Brsea  of  Yarrow.' 
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Though  cholic  or  the  heart-sc-ad  teaze  us ; 
Or  ony  inward  dwiiam  sliould  seize  us; 
It  masters  a'  sic  fell  discuses 

That  would  _vc  spulzie, 
And  brings  them  to  a  canny  crisis 

Wi'  little  tulzie. 

Wcrc't  no  for  it,  the  bonnic  lasses 

Wad  glower  nae  mair  in  keckin'-glasses; 

And  600U  tyne  dint  o'  a'  the  graces 

That  aft  conveen 
In  glecfu'  looks,  and  bounie  faces, 

To  catch  our  cen. 

The  fairest,  then,  might  die  a  maid, 
And  Cupid  quit  his  shootin'  trade; 
Fur  wha,  through  clarty  masquerade, 

Could  then  discover 
Whether  the  features  under  shade 

Were  worth  a  lover  1 

As  simmer  rains  bring  simmer  flowers. 
And  leaves  to  deed  the  birken  bowers, 
Sae  beauty  gets  by  cauler  showers 

Sae  rich  a  bloom. 
As  for  estate,  or  heavy  dowers. 

Aft  stands  in  room. 

What  maks  Auld  Reekie's  dames  sae  fair! 
It  canna  be  the  halesome  air; 
But  cauler  burn,  beyond  compare. 

The  best  o'  ouie. 
That  gars  them  a'  sic  graces  skair, 

And  blink  sae  bonuie. 

On  May-day,  in  a  fairy  ring. 

We've  seen  them  round  St  Anthon's  spring,' 

Fnie  grass  the  cauler  dew-draps  wring 

To  weet  their  een. 
And  water,  clear  as  crystal  spring, 

To  synd  them  clean. 

Oh  may  they  still  pursue  the  way 

To  look  sae  feat,  sae  clean,  sae  gay  ! 

Then  shall  their  beauties  glance  like  May  ; 

And,  like  her,  be 
The  goddess  of  the  vocal  spray. 

The  Muse  and  me. 

[A  Sunjay  in  Edinburgh.'] 
[From '  Auld  Reekie.'] 

On  Sunday,  here,  an  altered  scene 
0'  men  and  manners  meets  our  een. 
Ane  wad  maist  trow,  some  people  chose 
To  change  their  faces  wi'  their  clo'es, 
And  fain  wad  gar  ilk  neibour  think 
They  thirst  for  guidncss  as  for  drink  ; 
But  there's  an  unco  dearth  o'  grace. 
That  has  nae  mansion  but  the  face, 
And  never  can  obtain  a  part 
In  benmost  comer  o'  the  heart. 
"Why  should  religion  mak  us  sad. 
If  good  frao  virtue's  to  be  had! 
Na :  rather  gleefu'  turn  your  face, 
Forsake  hypocrisy,  grimace ; 
And  never  hae  it  understood 
You  fleg  mankind  frae  being  good. 

In  afternoon,  a'  brawly  buskit. 
The  joes  and  lasses  loe  to  frisk  it. 
Some  tak  a  great  delight  to  place 
The  modest  bon-griice  owre  the  face  ; 
Though  you  may  see,  if  so  inclined. 
The  turning  o'  the  leg  behind. 
Now,  Comely-Garden  and  the  Park 
Refresh  them,  after  forenoon's  wark  : 

1  St  Anthony's  Well,  a  beautiful  small  spring,  on  Arthur's 
Sci,  near  Edinburgh.  Thither  il  is  still  the  practice  of  young 
Ed'nburgb  maidens  to  resort  on  MayHlay. 


Newhaven,  Leith,  or  Canonmills, 
Sujiply  them  in  their  Sunday's  gills; 
Where  writers  aften  spend  tlioir  pence, 
To  stock  their  heads  wi'  drink  and  sense. 

While  danderin  cits  didiglit  to  stray 
To  Castlehill  or  public  way. 
Where  they  nae  other  puqiosc  mean, 
Than  that  fool  cause  o'  being  seen, 
I,et  me  to  Arthur's  Seat  pursue, 
\\  here  lionnie  pastures  meet  tl:e  view, 
And  mony  a  wihl-lorn  scene  accrues, 
Befitting  Willie  Shakspearc's  muse. 
If  Fancy  there  would  join  the  Ihrang, 
The  desert  rocks  and  hills  anmng, 
To  echoes  we  should  lilt  and  play. 
And  gie  to  mirth  the  live-lang  day. 

Or  should  some  cankered  biting  shower 
The  day  and  a'  her  sweets  dellower. 
To  Holyrood-house  let  me  stray. 
And  gie  to  musing  a'  the  day  ; 
Lamenting  what  auld  Scotland  knew, 
Bein  days  for  ever  frae  her  view. 
O  Hamilton,  for  shame!  tlie  Muse 
Would  pay  to  thee  her  couthy  vows. 
Gin  ye  wad  tent  the  humble  strain. 
And  gie's  our  dignity  again! 
For,  oh,  wae's  me!  the  thistle  springs 
In  domicile  o'  ancient  kings. 
Without  a  patriot  to  regret 
Our  palace  and  our  ancient  state, 

MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS  OF  TnE  PERIOD  1727 — 1780. 

Ad  Am icos. 

[By  nichard  West  — ivrjtten  at  the  age  of  twenty.     ThiB 
amiable  poet  died  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  1742.] 

Yes,  happy  youths,  on  Camus'  sedgy  .side. 

You  feel  ciich  joy  that  friendship  can  divide ; 

Each  realm  of  science  and  of  art  exjilore. 

And  with  the  ancient  blend  the  modern  lore. 

Studious  alone  to  learn  whate'er  may  tend 

To  raise  the  genius,  or  the  heart  to  mend  ; 

Now  pleased  along  the  cloistered  walk  you  roTe, 

And  trace  the  verdant  mazes  of  the  grove. 

Where  social  oft,  and  oft  alone,  ye  choose. 

To  catch  the  zephyr,  and  to  court  the  muse. 

Meantime  at  me  (while  all  devoid  of  art 

These  lines  give  back  the  image  of  my  heart), 

At  me  the  power  th.it  comes  or  soon  or  late. 

Or  aims,  or  seems  to  aim,  the  dart  of  fate  ; 

From  you  remote,  methinks,  alone  1  stand. 

Like  some  sad  exile  in  a  desert  land  ; 

Around  no  friends  their  lenient  care  to  join 

In  mutual  warmth,  and  mix  their  hearts  with  mine. 

Or  real  pains,  or  those  which  fancy  raise. 

For  ever  blot  the  sunshine  of  my  days  ; 

To  sickness  still,  and  still  to  grief  a  prey. 

Health  turns  from  me  her  rosy  face  away. 

Just  Heaven!  what  sin  ere  life  begins  to  bloom. 
Devotes  my  head  untimely  to  the  tomb? 
Did  e'er  this  hand  against  a  brother's  life 
Drug  the  dire  bowl,  or  point  the  murderous  knife! 
Did  e'er  this  tongue  the  slanderer's  tale  proclaim. 
Or  madly  violate  my  Maker's  name ! 
Did  e'er  this  heart  betray  a  friend  or  foe, 
Or  know  a  thought  but  all  the  world  might  know! 
As  yet  just  started  from  the  lists  of  time, 
My  growing  years  have  scarcely  told  their  prime ; 
Useless,  as  yet,  through  life  I've  idly  run, 
No  pleasures  tasted,  and  few  duties  done. 
Ah,  who,  ere  autumn's  mellowing  suns  appear. 
Would  pluck  the  promise  of  the  venial  year ; 
Or,  ere  the  grapes  their  purple  hue  betray. 
Tear  the  crude  cluster  from  the  mourning  spray  J 
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Stem  power  of  fate,  whose  ebon  sceptre  rules 
The  Stv^lan  deserts  and  Cimmerian  pools, 
Forbear,  nor  rashly  siiiite  my  youthful  heart, 
A  victim  yet  unworthy  of  thy  dart ; 
Ah,  stay  till  age  shall  blast  my  withering  face, 
Shake  in  my  head,  and  falter  in  my  pace  ; 
Then  aim  the  shaft,  then  meditate  the  blow. 
And  to  the  dead  my  willing  shade  shall  go. 

How  weak  is  man  to  reason's  judging  eye! 
Boni  in  this  moment,  in  the  next  we  die; 
Part  mortal  clay,  and  part  ethereal  fire. 
Too  proud  to  creep,  too  humble  to  aspire. 
In  vain  our  plans  of  happiness  we  raise. 
Pain  is  our  lot,  and  jiatience  is  our  praise ; 
Wealth,  lineage,  honours,  conquest,  or  a  throne, 
Are  what  the  wise  would  fear  to  call  their  own. 
Health  is  at  best  a  vain  precarious  thing. 
And  fair-faced  youth  is  ever  on  the  wing ; 
'Tis  like  the  stream  beside  whose  watery  bed. 
Some  blooming  plant  exalts  his  flowery  head  ; 
Nursed  by  the  wave  the  spreading  branches  rise, 
Shade  all  the  ground  and  flourish  to  the  skies ; 
The  waves  the  while  beneath  in  secret  flow. 
And  undenuine  the  hollow  bank  below  ; 
Wide  anrl  more  wide  the  waters  urge  their  way, 
Bare  all  the  roots,  and  on  their  fibres  prey. 
Too  late  the  plant  bewails  his  foolish  pride, 
And  sinks,  untimely,  in  the  whelming  tide. 

But  why  repine  !     Docs  life  deserve  my  sigh  ; 
Few  will  lament  my  loss  whene'er  I  die. 
For  those  the  wretches  I  despise  or  hate, 
I  neither  envy  nor  regard  their  fate. 
For  me,  whene'er  all-conquering  death  shall  spread 
His  wings  around  my  unrepining  head, 
I  care  not ;  though  this  face  be  seen  no  more, 
The  world  will  pass  as  cheerful  as  before ; 
Bright  as  before  the  day-star  will  ajipear, 
The' fields  lus  verdant,  and  the  skies  as  dear ; 
Nor  storms  nor  comets  will  my  doom  declare. 
Nor  signs  on  earth  nor  portents  in  the  air ; 
Unknown  and  silent  will  depart  my  breath. 
Nor  nature  e'er  take  notice  of  my  death. 
Yet  some  there  are  (ere  spent  my  vital  days) 
Within  whose  breasts  my  tomb  I  wish  to  raise. 
Loved  in  my  life,  lamented  in  my  end, 
Their  praise  would  crown  me  as  their  precepts  mend  : 
To  them  may  these  fond  lines  my  name  endear, 
Not  from  the  Poet  but  the  Friend  sincere. 

Elegy. 

[By  James  ITammond,  bom  1710,  died  1742.  This  seems  to 
be  almost  the  only  tolerable  specimen  of  tlio  once  admired  and 
hiKhly-famcd  love  eloKioa  of  Ilanunond.  This  poet,  nepliew  to 
Sir  Uobert  Walpole,  and  a  man  of  fortune,  bestowc<l  his  affec- 
tions on  a  Miss  Dash  wood,  wlioso  aKTCcablo  qualities  and  in- 
exorable rejection  of  his  suit  ins-pired  the  poetry  by  which  his 
name  has  been  hiuided  down  to  us.  lUs  verses  are  imitations 
of  Tibidlus— ttmooth,  tame,  and  frigid.  Miss  na--hwood  died 
unmarried— bodchambcr-woman  to  (iueen  Charlotte — in  1773. 
In  the  foUowinjt  cUto"  Hammond  Lm[M(ines  himself  marTie<l 
to  his  mistress  I  Delia),  luid  that,  content  wltb  each  other,  they 
arc  rctlrcU  to  the  country.] 

Let  others  boast  their  heaps  of  shining  gold, 
And  view  their  fields,  with  waving  plenty  crowned, 
Whom  neighbouring  foes  in  constant  terror  hold. 
And  trumpets  break  their  slumbers,  never  sound  : 

While  calmly  poor,  I  trifle  life  away, 

Enjoy  sweet  leisure  by  my  cheerful  fire. 

No  wanton  hope  my  quiet  shall  betray. 

But,  cheaply  blessed,  I'll  scorn  each  vain  desire. 

With  timely  care  I'll  sow  my  little  field, 
And  plant  my  orchard  with  its  mailers  hand. 
Nor  blush  to  spread  the  hay,  the  hook  to  wield. 
Or  range  my  sheaves  along  the  sunny  land. 


If  late  at  dusk,  while  carelessly  I  roam, 
I  meet  a  strolling  kid,  or  bleating  lamb. 
Under  my  arm  I'll  bring  the  wanderer  home, 
And  not  a  little  chide  its  thoughtless  dam. 

What  joy  to  hear  the  tempest  how  1  in  vain, 
.\nd  cla.sp  a  fearful  mistress  to  my  breast! 
Or,  lulled  to  slumber  by  the  beating  rain. 
Secure  and  happy,  sink  at  last  to  rest  I 

Or,  if  the  sun  in  flaming  Leo  ritle. 

By  shady  rivers  indolently  stray, 

.■\nd  with  my  Delia,  walking  side  by  side, 

Hear  how  they  murmur  us  they  glide  awayi 

What  joy  to  wind  along  the  cool  retreat. 
To  stop  and  gaze  on  Delia  as  I  go  ? 
To  mingle  sweet  discourse  with  kisses  sweet, 
.\nd  teach  my  lovely  scholar  all  I  know ! 

Thus  pleased  at  heart,  and  not  with  fancy's  dream, 
In  silent  happiness  I  rest  unknown  ; 
Content  with  what  I  am,  not  what  I  seem, 
I  live  for  Delia  and  myself  alone. 

Ah,  foolish  man,  who  thus  of  her  possessed. 
Could  float  and  wander  with  ambition's  wind, 
.\nd  if  his  outward  trappings  spoke  him  blessed, 
Not  heed  the  sickness  of  his  conscious  mind ! 

With  her  I  scorn  the  idle  breath  of  praise. 
Nor  trust  to  happiness  that's  not  our  own ; 
The  smile  of  fortune  might  suspicion  ruise. 
But  here  I  know  that  I  am  loved  alone.      •      • 

Hers  be  the  care  of  all  my  little  train, 
While  I  with  tender  indolence  am  blest. 
The  favourite  subject  of  her  gentle  reign, 
By  love  alone  distinguished  from  the  rest. 

For  her  I'll  yoke  my  oxen  to  the  plough. 

In  gloomy  forests  tend  my  lonely  flock  ; 

For  her  a  goat-herd  climb  the  mountain's  brow. 

And  sleep  extended  on  the  naked  rock : 

Ah,  what  avails  to  press  the  stately  bed, 

.\nd  far  from  her  'midst  tasteless  grandeur  weep. 

By  marble  fountains  lay  the  pensive  head, 

.\nd,  while  they  murmur,  strive  in  vain  to  sleep ! 

Delia  alone  can  please,  and  never  tire, 
Kxceed  the  paint  of  thought  in  true  delight ; 
With  her,  enjoyment  wakens  new  desire. 
And  equal  rapture  glows  through  every  night , 

Beauty  and  worth  in  her  alike  contend, 
To  chann  the  fancy,  and  to  fix  the  mind  ; 
In  her,  nty  wife,  njy  mistress,  and  my  friend, 
1  taste  the  joys  of  sense  and  reason  joined. 

On  her  I'll  gaze,  when  others  loves  are  o'er, 
.■\nd  dying  press  her  witli  my  clay-cold  hand — 
Thou  weep'ht  already,  as  I  were  no  more. 
Nor  can  that  gentle  breast  the  thought  wlthstanl. 

Oh,  when  I  die,  my  latest  moments  spare. 
Nor  let  thy  grief  with  shari>er  torments  kill. 
Wound  not  thy  cheeks,  nor  hurt  that  flowing  bai>. 
Though  I  urn  dead,  my  foul  shall  love  thee  >till : 

Oh,  quit  the  room,  oh,  quit  the  dealhful  bed. 
Or  thou  nilt  die,  so  tender  is  thy  heart  ; 
Oh,  leave  me,  Delia,  ere  th.>u  see  me  dead. 
These  weeping  friends  will  do  thy  mournful  part : 

Let  them,  extended  on  the  ileecnt  bier, 
Convev  the  corse  in  melancholy  »tBt«, 
Through  all  the  village  .pnad  the  tender  te«r, 
\\'hilo  pitying  m»ids  our  wondrous  liiM  reUt«. 
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Ca}vl€ss  Coiitait* 

[Tlio  following  and  suha'-quent  pCH'niH  are  by  John  nymin, 
a  nntivo  of  Manchester.  He  wiln  well  educiititt,  but  dei-lincd 
to  tiike  advantage  of  an  oa'ercd  fellowHliip  in  tlie  uuivortiity  of 
Canik  ridge,  from  a  dit.like  to  tliecloricnl  im)fi.'s'*ion,  and  endea- 
voured to  nmke  a  livelilioo*!  by  teaching  short-band  writing 
in  London.  Ultimately,  he  Buccecded  to  some  |ir»)iHTty,  and 
came  to  the  close  of  his  days  in  atUui-nce  (17(xl)>  aged  /-•  'l'I»e 
Phtelie  of  hid  jx^'try  was  a  dangbt^Tof  the  celebrated  Bentley.] 

I  am  content,  I  do  not  care. 

Wag  as  it  will  the  world  for  me ; 
When  fu&s  and  fret  vn\s  all  my  fare, 

It  got  no  ground  as  I  could  see: 
So  when  away  my  caring  went, 
I  counted  cost,  and  was  content. 

With  more  of  thanks  and  less  of  thought, 
1  strive  to  make  my  nmtters  meet ; 

To  seek  what  ancient  sages  sought, 
Physic  and  food  in  sour  and  sweet : 

To  take  what  passes  in  good  part, 

And  keep  the  hiccups  from  the  heart. 

With  good  and  gentle  humoured  hearts, 

1  choose  to  chat  where'er  I  come, 
Whate'er  the  suhject  he  that  starts  ; 

But  if  1  get  among  the  glum, 
I  hold  my  tongue  to  tell  the  truth, 
And  keep  my  breath  to  cool  my  broth. 

For  chance  or  change  of  peace  or  pain, 

For  fortune's  favour  or  her  frown, 
For  lack  or  glut,  for  loss  or  gain, 

I  never  dodge,  nor  up  nor  down  : 
But  swing  what  way  the  ship  shall  swi;ii. 
Or  tack  about  with  equal  trim. 

I  suit  not  where  I  shall  not  speed, 

Nor  trace  the  turn  of  every  tide ; 
If  simjile  sense  will  not  succeed, 

1  make  no  bustling,  but  abide: 
For  shining  wealth,  or  scaring  wo, 
I  force  no  friend,  I  fear  no  foe. 

Of  ups  and  downs,  of  ins  and  outs, 

Of  they're  i'  the  wrong,  and  we're  i'  the  ri^ht, 
I  shun  the  rancours  and  the  routs; 

And  wishing  well  to  every  wight, 
Whatever  turn  the  matter  takes, 
I  deem  it  all  but  ducks  and  drakes. 

With  whom  I  feast  I  do  not  fawn, 

Nor  if  the  folks  should  flout  me,  faint; 

If  wonted  welcome  be  withdrawn, 
I  cook  no  kind  of  a  complaint : 

With  none  disposed  to  disagree, 

But  like  them  best  who  best  like  me. 

Not  that  I  rate  myself  the  rule 

How  all  my  betters  should  behave; 

But  fame  shall  lind  me  no  man's  fool. 
Nor  to  a  set  of  men  a  slave  : 

I  love  a  friendship  free  and  frank, 

And  hate  to  hang  upon  a  hank. 

Fond  of  a  true  and  trusty  tie, 

I  never  loose  where'er  I  link  ; 
Though  if  a  business  budges  by, 

I  talk  thereon  just  as  I  think  ; 
My  word,  my  work,  my  heart,  my  hand, 
Still  on  a  side  together  stand. 

If  names  or  notions  make  a  noise, 

Whatever  hap  the  question  hath, 
The  point  impartially  I  poise. 

And  read  or  write,  but  without  wrath  ; 

*  One  poem,  entitled  Careless  Content,  is  bo  perfectly  in  the 
manner  of  Elizabeth's  age,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be 
lui  imitation,  but  are  almost  disposed  to  think  that  Byrom  had 
tranmribed  it  from  some  old  author. — South  by.  | 


For  !*hould  I  burn,  or  break  my  brains, 
Fray,  who  will  pay  me  for  my  pains  ( 

I  love  my  neighbour  as  myself, 
Wyselt"  like  him  too,  by  hii  leave  ; 

Nor  to  his  jtlea.'iure,  power,  or  pelf, 
Came  I  to  crouch,  as  I  conceive: 

Dome  Nature  doubtless  has  designed 

A  man  the  monarch  of  his  mind. 

Now  taste  and  try  this  temper,  sirs. 
Mood  it  and  brood  it  in  your  breant; 

Or  if  ye  ween,  for  worldly  stirs, 

That  man  does  right  to  mar  his  rest. 

Let  mu  be  deft,  and  debonair, 

I  am  content,  I  do  not  care. 

A  Pastoral, 

My  time,  0  ye  Muses,  was  happily  spent, 
When  Pha-be  went  with  me  wherever  I  went; 
Ten  thousand  sweet  pleasures  I  felt  in  my  breaat : 
Sure  never  fond  shepherd  like  Colin  was  blesti 
But  now  hhe  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  behind, 
What  a  marvellous  change  on  a  sudden  I  find  ! 
When  things  were  a-s  fine  as  could  possibly  be, 
I  thought  'twas  the  Spring ;  but  alas  !  it  wa8  she. 

With  such  a  companion  to  tend  a  few  sheep. 
To  rise  up  and  J>lay,  or  to  lie  down  and  sleep : 
I  was  so  good-humoured,  so  cheerful  and  gay, 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day  ; 
But  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown, 
So  strangely  uneasy,  as  never  was  known. 
My  fair  one  is  gone,  and  ray  joys  are  all  drowned, 
And  my  heart — I  am  sure  it  weighs  more  than  a  pound. 

The  fountain  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along. 
And  dance  to  soft  murmurs  the  pebbles  among; 
Thou  know'st,  little  Cupid,  if  Phuibe  was  tliere, 
'Twas  pleasure  to  look  at,  'twas  music  to  hear: 
But  now  she  is  absent,  I  walk  by  its  side. 
And  still,  as  it  murmurs,  do  nothing  but  chide; 
Must  you  be  so  cheerful,  while  1  go  in  pain ! 
Peace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me  com- 
plain. 

My  lambkins  around  me  would  oftentimes  play, 
And  PhQ?be  and  I  were  as  joyful  as  they  ; 
How  pleasant  their  sporting,  how  happy  their  tinie, 
When   Spring,  Love,  and  Beauty,  were  all  in  their 

prime ; 
But  now,  in  their  frolics  when  by  me  they  pass, 
I  fling  at  their  fleeces  a  handful  of  grass; 
Be  still,  then,  I  cry,  for  it  makes  me  quite  mad. 
To  see  you  so  merry  while  I  am  so  sad. 

My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  see     • 
Come  wagging  his  tail  to  my  fair  one  and  me  ; 
And  Phoebe  was  pleased  too,  and  to  my  dog  said, 
*  Come  hither,  poor  fellow  ;'  and  patted  his  head. 
But  now,  when  he's  fawning,  I  with  a  sour  look 
Cry  '  Sirrah  ;'  and  give  him  a  blow  with  my  crook  : 
And  I'll  give  him  another ;  for  why  should  not  Tray 
Be  as  dull  as  his  master,  when  Phoebe's  away? 

When  walking  with  Phoebe,  what  sights  have  I  seen. 
How  fair  was  the  flower,  how  fresh  was  the  green  ! 
What  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shade. 
The  com  fields  and  hedges,  and  every  thing  made! 
But  now  she  has  left  me,  though  all  are  still  there. 
They  none  of  them  now  so  delightful  appear : 
'Twas  nought  but  the  magic,  I  find,  of  her  eyes, 
Made  so  many  beautiful  prospects  arise. 

Sweet  m'i!sic  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood  through. 
The  lark,  linnet,  throstle,  and  ni^'htingale  too ; 
\\'inds  over  us  whispered,  flocks  by  us  did  bleat, 
And  chirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  feet. 
But  now  she  is  absent,  though  still  they  sing  on, 
The  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  melody*8  gone : 
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Iler  voice  in  tin;  concert,  ay  now  I  have  founj, 
Gave  cver^  thing  else  its  agreeable  souml. 

Uosc,  what  is  become  of  thy  •^  jiicate  hue  ? 
And  where  is  tlie  violet's  beautiful  blue! 
Does  ought  of  its  sweetness  the  blossom  beguile? 
That  meadow,  those  daisies,  why  do  they  not  smile! 
Ah  !  rivals,  I  see  what  it  was  that  you  drest. 
And  made  yourselves  tine  for — a  place  in  Iier  breast : 
You  put  on  your  colours  to  pleasure  her  eye, 
To  be  plucked  by  her  baud,  on  her  bosom  to  die. 

How  slowly  Time  creeps  till  my  Phcebe  return  I 
While  amidst  the  soft  zephyr's  cool  breezes  I  burn  ; 
Methinks,  if  I  knew  whereabouts  he  would  tread, 
I  could  breathe  on  his  wings,  and  'twould  melt  down 

the  lead. 
Fly  swifter,  ye  minutes,  bring  hither  my  dear. 
And  rest  so  much  longer  for't  when  she  is  here. 
Ah  Colin!  old  Time  is  full  of  delay, 
Kor  will  budge  one  foot  faster  for  all  thou  canst  say. 

AVill  no  pitying  power,  that  hears  me  complain, 
Or  cure  my  disquiet,  or  soften  my  pain ! 
To  be  cured,  thou  must,  Colin,  thy  passion  remove ; 
But  what  swain  is  so  silly  to  live  without  love! 
No,  deity,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to  i-rturn, 
For  ne'er  was  poor  shepherd  so  sadly  forlorn. 
Ah  !  what  shall  I  do!  I  shall  die  with  despair  ; 
Take  heed,  all  ye  swains,  how  ye  part  with  your  fair. 

\_Ode  to  a  Tobacco  Pipe.] 

LOne  of  six  imitations  of  English  poets,  written  on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  tobacco,  hy  If^aac  Hawkins  Browne,  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  bom  170.5,  dit-d  17*30.  The  present  poem  is  the  imita- 
tion of  Ambrose  Philips.] 

I,ittle  tube  of  mighty  power, 
Charmer  of  an  idle  hour, 
Object  of  my  warm  desirej 
Lip  of  wa.K  and  eye  of  fire  ; 
And  thy  snowy  taper  waist, 
With  my  finger  gently  braced  ; 
And  thy  pretty  swelling  crest, 
With  my  little  stopper  prest ; 
And  the  sweetest  bliss  of  blisses, 
Breathing  from  thy  balmy  kisses. 
Happy  thrice,  and  thrice  again, 
Happiest  he  of  hapjiy  men  ; 
Who  when  again  the  night  returns. 
When  again  the  taper  bums, 
When  again  the  cricket's  gay 
(Little  cricket  full  of  play). 
Can  afford  his  tube  to  feed 
With  the  fragrant  Indian  weed  : 
Pleasure  for  a  nose  divine. 
Incense  of  the  god  of  wine. 
Happy  thrice,  and  thrice  again. 
Happiest  he  of  happy  men. 

[Song — Aicaijl  Ut  nought  to  Lott  Displeasing.''^ 

Away  !  let  nought  to  love  displeasing, 

Mv  Winifreda,  move  your  care  ; 
Let  nought  delay  the  heavenly  blessing. 

Nor  squeamish  pride,  nor  gloomy  fear. 

What  though  no  grants  of  royal  donors, 
With  pompous  titles  grace  our  blood  ; 

We'll  shine  in  more  substantial  honours. 
And,  to  be  noble,  we'll  be  good. 

Our  name  while  virtue  thus  we  tender. 
Will  sweetly  sound  where'er  'tis  spoke ; 

And  all  the  great  ones,  they  shall  wonder 
How  they  respect  such  little  folk. 

•  This  boAutifut  piece  has  txx-n  erroneouiily  MOrlbcd  to  John 
GObert  Cooper,  nutbor  of  a  volume  of  poenu,  and  aomo  prow 
works,  who  died  in  1709. 


What  though,  from  fortune's  lavish  bounty. 

No  mighty  treasures  we  possess; 
M'e'U  find,  within  our  pittance,  plenty, 

And  be  content  without  excess. 

Still  shall  each  kind  returning  season 

Sutiicient  for  our  wishes  give  ; 
For  we  will  live  a  lif.;  of  reason, 

.-Vrid  that's  the  only  life  to  live. 

Through  youth  and  age,  in  love  excelling. 
We'll  hand  in  hand  together  tread  ; 

Sweet-smiling  jteace  shall  cro^vn  our  dwelling. 
And  babes,  sweet-smiling  babes,  our  bed. 

How  should  I  love  the  pretty  creatures. 
While  round  my  knies  they  fondly  clungl 

To  see  them  look  their  mother's  features. 
To  hear  thcin  lisp  their  mother's  tongue  I 

And  when  with  envy  Time  transported. 
Shall  think  to  rob  us  of  our  joys; 

You'll  in  your  girls  again  be  courted. 
And  I'll  go  wooing  in  my  boys. 


THAGIC   DRAMATISTS. 

The  tragic  drama  of  this  period  bore  the  impress 
of  the  Freni'h  school,  in  which  cold  correctness  or 
turgid  declamation  was  more  regarded  than  the 
natural  delineation  of  character  and  the  fire  of  genius. 
One  improvement  was  the  complete  sejiarution  of 
tragedy  and  comedy.  Otway  and  .Soiithernc  had 
marred  the  effect  of  some  of  their  most  jiathetic  and 
impressive  dramas,  by  the  intcrnnxture  of  farcical 
and  licentious  scenes  and  diaracters,  but  they  were 
the  last  who  committed  this  incmgruity.  Public 
taste  had  become  more  critical,  aided  perhaps  by 
the  papers  of  Addison  in  the  '  Spectator,'  and  other 
essayists,  as  well  as  by  the  general  difl'usion  of  lite- 
rature and  knowledge.  Great  names  were  now  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  the  stage.  F:ishioa  and 
interest  combined  to  draw  foiih  dramatic  talent 
A  writer  for  the  stage,  it  has  been  justly  remarked, 
like  the  ]mblic  orator,  Inis  the  gratification  of  '  wit- 
nessing his  own  triumphs;  of  seeing  in  the  (ilaudits, 
tears,  or  smiles  of  delighted  spei  t;itors,  the  strongest 
testimony  to  his  own  i)owers.'  The  publication  of 
his  play  nniy  also  insure  him  tbe  fame  and  profit  of 
authorship.  If  successful  on  the  stage,  the  remu- 
neration was  then  considerable.  Authors  were  ge- 
nerally allowed  the  profits  of  three  nights'  jx'rform- 
ances;  and  Gohlsmitb,  we  find,  tnus  derived  l)ctweeD 
four  and  five  hundred  pounds  by  She  Simps  to 
Conquer.  The  genius  of  tiarrick  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  lending  fresh  attract. on  and  pojiulanty 
to  the  stage.  Authors  were  am'jitious  of  fame  as 
well  as  profit  by  the  exertions  of  an  actor  so  well 
fitted  to  [wrtray  the  various  passio  is  and  emotions 
of  human  nature,  and  who  partially  succeeiietl  in 
recalling  the  English  tiiste  to  the  genius  of  .Shak- 
spcarc. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  ccnspi^  uous  of  the 
tragic  dramatists  was  the  author  of  the  '  Night 
Thoughts,'  who,  b<fore  he  entered  the  chunh.  pro- 
duced three  tragedies,  all  having  one  jkh  uliurity, 
that  they  endeil  in  suicide.  The  Iteirmje.  still  a 
popular  acting  play,  contains,  amiilst  some  rant  and 
hviK-rbole,  passages  of  stnmg  jiassion  and  ehxiuent 
declamation.  Like  Othello,  'The  lleveng.-'  i_»  founded 
on  jealousv,  and  the  iirincipiil  character,  /angn,  if 
a  MiKir.  Till'  lafler.  son  of  the  .Mmirish  king  Ab- 
dallah,  is  taken  j.risoner  after  a  ninquest  by  th« 
Spiuiiards,  in  which  liis  father  fell,  and  is  i-on 
denined  to  servitude  by  Don  Alonic.  In  rvTengt^ 
he  sows  the  seeds  of  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  hil 
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conqueror,  Alonzo,  and  glories  in  the  ruin  of  his 
victim :  — 

Thou  seest  a  prince,  whose  father  thou  bust  slain, 
Whose  native  country  thou  hast  laid  in  blood. 
Whose  sacred  person,  Uh  !  tliou  hast  profaned. 
Whose  reif;n  extin^'uishcii — what  was  left  to  me. 
So  hifjhlv  born  !     No  kin^'doni  but  reven^'e ; 
No  treasure  but  thy  torture  and  thy  groans. 
If  men  should  ask  who  brou^rht  thee  to  thy  end, 
Tell  them  the  Moor,  and  they  will  not  despise  thee. 
If  cold  white  mortals  censure  this  great  deed, 
Warn  them  they  judge  not  of  superior  beings, 
Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  sun, 
With  whom  revenge  is  virtue. 

Dr  .Johnson's  tragedy  of  Irene  was  performed  in 
1749,  but  met  with  little  success,  and  has  never  since 
been  revived.  It  is  cold  and  stately,  containing 
some  admirable  sentiments  and  maxims  of  morality, 
but  destitute  of  elegance,  simplicity,  and  pathos. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  the  heroine  was  to 
be  strangled  upon  tlie  stage,  after  speaking  two  lines 
with  the  bowstring  round  her  neck.  Tlie  audience 
cried  out  '  Murder !  murder !'  and  compelled  the 
actress  to  go  otT  the  stage  alive,  in  defiance  of  the 
author.  An  English  audience  could  not,  as  one 
of  Johnson's  friends  remarked,  bear  to  witness  a 
strangling  scene  on  the  stage,  tliough  a  dramatic 
poet  may  stab  or  slay  by  hundreds.  The  following 
passage  in  '  Irene'  wiis  loudly  applauded  : — 

To-morrow ! 
That  fatal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  lazy. 
The  coward  and  the  fool,  condemned  to  lose 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow — 
To  gaze  with  longing  eyes  upon  to-morrow. 
Till  interposing  death  destroys  the  prospect ! 
Strange  !  that  this  general  fraud  from  day  to  day 
Should  fill  the  world  with  wretches  undetected. 
The  soldier  labouring  through  a  printer's  march. 
Still  sees  to-morrow  dressed  in  robes  of  triumph ; 
Still  to  the  lover's  long-expecting  arms 
To-morrow  brings  the  visionary  bride. 
But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat. 
Learn  that  the  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 

Five  tragedies  were  produced  by  Thomson  be- 
twixt the  ye.ars  1729  and  the  period  of  his  death: 
these  were  Sophonisba,  Agamemnon,  Edward  and 
EUonora,  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,  and  Coriolanus, 
None  of  them  can  be  considered  as  worthy  of  the 
author  of  the  Seasons :  they  exhibit  the  defects  of  his 
style  without  its  virtues.  He  wanted  tlie  plastic 
powers  of  the  dramatist,  and  though  he  could  declaim 
forcibly  on  the  moral  virtues,  and  ag-oinst  corruption 
and  oppression,  he  could  not  draw  characters  or 
invent  scenes  to  lead  captive  the  feelings  and  ima- 
gination. 

Two  tragedies  of  a  similar  kind,  but  more  ani- 
mated in  expression,  were  produced — Gmtavus  Vasa 
by  Brooke,  and  Barlmrossa  by  Dr  Brown.  The  act- 
ing of  Garrick  mainly  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  latter,  which  had  a  great  run.  The  sentiment 
at  the  conclusion  of  '  Barbarossa'  is  finely  ex- 
pressed : — 

Heaven  but  tries  our  virtue  by  affliction. 

And  oft  the  cloud  which  wraps  the  present  hour 

Serves  but  to  brighten  all  our  future  days. 

Aaron  Hill  translated  some  of  Voltaire's  trage- 
dies with  frigid  accuracy,  and  they  were  performed 
with  success.  In  175.3,  The  Gamester,  an  atTecting 
domestic  tragedy,  was  produced.  Tliough  wanting 
the  merit  of  ornamented  poetictd  language  and  blank 
verse,  the  vivid  picture  drawn  by  the  author  (Ed- 
ward Moore)  of  the  evUs  of  gambling,  ending  in  de- 


spair and  suicide,  and  the  dramatic  art  evinced  in  the 
char:u;ters and  incidents,  drew  loud  applause.  'The 
Gamester'  is  still  a  popular  play, 

\_The  Gamester'!  Last  State.} 

Benrley.  Why,  there's  an  end  then.  I  have  judged 
deliberately,  and  the  result  is  death.  How  the  self- 
murderer's  account  may  stand,  I  know  not ;  but  this 
1  know,  the  load  of  hateful  life  oppresses  nic  too  much. 
The  hcirropj  of  my  soul  are  more  than  I  can  bear. 
[Uffcrs  to  kneel'].  Father  of  Mercy!  1  cannot  pray; 
despair  has  laid  his  iron  hand  upon  me,  and  sealed 
me  for  perdition.  Conscience !  conscience !  thy  cla- 
mours are  too  loud:  here's  that  shall  silence  thee. 
[Takes  a  jihial  of  poisoti  out  of  his  pocket.]  Thou  art 
most  friendly  to  the  miserable.  Come,  then,  thou 
cordial  for  sick  minds,  come  to  my  heart.  [Drinks 
<(.]  Oh,  that  the  grave  would  bury  memory  as  well  as 
body !  for,  if  the  soul  sees  and  feels  the  sufferings  of 
those  dear  ones  it  leaves  behind,  the  Everlasting  has 
no  vengeance  to  torment  it  deeper.  I'll  think  no 
more  on  it ;  reflection  comes  too  late ;  once  there  was 
a  time  for  it,  but  now  'tis  past.     Who's  there ! 

Enter  Jarvis. 

Jar.  Cue  that  hoped  to  see  you  with  better  looks. 
■\\'hy  do  you  turn  so  from  me  !  1  have  brought  com- 
fort with  me ;  and  see  who  comes  to  give  it  welcome. 

Eev.  My  wife  and  sister !  \Vhy,  'tis  but  one  pang 
more  then,  and  farewell,  world. 

Enter  Mrs  Beverlkv  and  Charlotte. 

Afrs  B.  Where  is  he  ?  [Runs  and  embraces  him.]  0, 
I  have  him  !  I  have  him  !  And  now  they  shall  never 
part  us  more.  I  have  news,  love,  to  make  you  happy 
for  ever.  Alas  !  he  hears  us  not.  Speak  to  me,  love ; 
I  have  no  heart  to  see  you  thus. 

llev.  This  is  a  sad  place. 

Mrs  B.  We  came  to  take  you  from  it ;  to  tell  you 
the  world  goes  well  again  ;  that  Providence  has  seen 
our  sorrows,  and  sent  the  means  to  help  them  ;  your 
uncle  died  yesterday. 

Btr.  My  uncle  i  No,  do  not  say  so.  Oil  am  sick 
at  heart ! 

Mrs  B.  Indeed,  I  meant  to  bring  you  comfort. 

Ber.  Tell  me  he  lives,  then  ;  if  you  would  bring  me 
comfort,  tell  me  he  lives. 

Mrs  II.  And  if  I  diil,  I  have  no  power  to  raise  the 
dead.     He  died  yesterday. 

liev.  And  I  am  heir  to  him  ? 

Jar.  To  his  whole  estate,  sir.  But  bear  it  patientlv, 
pray  bear  it  patiently. 

jlti:  Well,  well.  [Pausing.}  Why,  fame  says  I 
am  rich  themi 

Mrs  B.  And  truly  so.  Why  do  you  look  so  wildly  ? 

Btr.  Do  I !  The  news  was  unexpected.  But  has 
he  left  me  all ! 

Jar.  All,  all,  sir ;  he  could  not  leave  it  from  you. 

Bcv.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Mrs  B.  Why  are  you  disturbed  80  • 

Ber.  Has  death  no  terrors  in  it ! 

Mrs  B.  Not  an  old  man's  death ;  yet,  if  it  trouble 
you,  I  wish  him  living. 

Ber.  And  I,  with  all  my  heart ;  for  I  have  a  tale 
to  tell,  shall  turn  you  into  stone ;  or  if  the  power  of 
speech  remain,  you  shall  kneel  down  and  curse  me. 

Mrs  B.  Alas  !  Why  are  we  to  curse  you !  I'll  ble-ss 
you  ever. 

Ber.  No ;  I  have  deserved  no  blessings.  All  this 
large  fortune,  this  second  bounty  of  heaven,  that  might 
have  healed  our  sorrows,  and  satisfied  our  utniost 
hopes,  in  a  cursed  hour  I  sold  last  night. 

Mrs  B.  Impossible ! 

Bci:  That  devil  Stukely,  with  all  hell  to  aid  him, 
tempted  me  to  the  deed.   To  pay  false  debts  of  honour, 
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and  to  redeem  past  errors,  1  sold  the  reversion,  sold  it 
for  a  scanty  sum,  and  lost  it  among  Ttllains. 

Cfia<:   \Vhy,_^ farewell  all  then. 

Bfv.   Liberty  and  life.     Come,  kneel  and  curse  me. 

Mrs  B.  Tiien  hear  me,  heaven.  [AWc/.?.]  Look  down 
with  mercy  on  his  sorrows  !  Give  softness  to  his  looks, 
and  quiet  to  his  heart!  On  me,  on  me,  if  misery  must 
be  the  lot  of  either,  multiply  misfortunes!  Til  bear 
them  patiently,  so  he  bo  happy!  These  hands  shall 
toil  fur  his  support ;  these  eyes  be  lifted  up  fur  bourly 
blessin;;8  on  him  ;  and  every  duty  of  a  fond  and  fiiith- 
ful  wife  be  doubly  done  to  cheer  and  comfort  him. 
So  hear  me  !  so  reward  me!  [liiscs. 

Bfv.  I  would  kneel  too,  but  that  offended  heaven 
would  turn  my  prayers  into  curses;  for  I  have  done  a 
dee<l  to  nuike  life  horrible  to  you. 

Mrs  B.  What  deed  ? 

Jar.  Ask  him  no  questions,  madam  ;  this  last  mis- 
fortune has  hurt  his  brain.  A  little  time  will  give 
him  patience. 

Enter  Stukelt. 

Bev.  Why  is  this  villain  here! 

Stnk.  To  give  you  liberty  and  safety.  There, 
madam,  is  his  discharge.  \_UiV€$  a  paper  to  Charlott>:\ 
The  urrest  last  night  waa  meant  in  friendship,  but 
came  too  late. 

Cliar.  What  mean  you,  sir? 

StiiJi.  The  arrest  was  too  late,  I  say  ;  T  would  have 
kept  his  hands  from  blood  ;  but  was  too  late. 

Mrs  B.  His  hands  from  blood  !     Whose  blood  I 

Sink,  From  Lewson'a  blood. 

Char.  No,  villain  !  Yet  what  of  Lewson  ;  speiik 
quickly. 

Stuk,  You  are  ignorant  then ;  I  thought  I  heard 
the  murderer  at  confession. 

Char.  W'hat  murderer?  And  who  is  murdered? 
Not  Lewson  \  Say  he  lives,  and  I  will  kneel  and 
worship  you. 

Still-.  And  80  I  would  ;  but  that  the  tongues  of  all 
cry  murder.  I  came  in  pity,  not  in  malice;  to  save 
the  brother,  not  kill  the  sister.     Your  Lewson's  dead. 

Char.  0  horrible  ! 

Bev.  Silence,  I  charge  you.     Proceed,  sir. 

Stiik.  No  ;  justice  may  stop  the  tale  ;  and  here's  an 
evidence. 

Enter  Batkb. 

Bates.  The  news,  I  see,  ha,s  reached  you.  But  take 
comfort,  madam.  [7"'^  Charlotte.]  There's  one  with- 
out inquiring  for  you  ;  go  to  him,  and  lose  no  time. 

Char.  0  misery!  misery!  [Krit. 

Mrs  B.  Follow  lier,  Jarvis ;  if  it  be  true  that  Lew- 
Bon*«  dead,  her  grief  may  kill  her. 

Bates.  Jarvis  must  stay  here,  madam  ;  I  have  some 
questions  for  him. 

Stiik.  Rather  let  him  fly  ;  his  evidence  may  crush 
his  master. 

Bev.  Why,  ay  ;  this  looks  like  management. 

Bates.  He  found  you  quarrelling  with  Lewson  in 
the  street  last  night.  [7*0  Bcarley. 

Afra  B,  No  ;  i  am  sure  he  did  not. 

Jar.  Or  if  I  did 

Mm  B.  'Tis  false,  old  man ;  they  had  no  quarrel, 
there  was  no  cause  for  quarrel. 

Bn:  Let  hliii  proceed,  I  say.  0  !  I  am  sick  !  sick  ! 
Rcacli  a  cliair.  [Jarvid  hriuz/s  i7,  he  sits  tloicn. 

Mr.i  B.  You  droop  and  tremble,  love.  Yet  you 
arc  innocent.     If  Lewson'd  dead,  you  killed  him  not. 

Enter  DAW80K. 

Stuk'.  Who  sent  for  Dawson? 

Bates.  *TwaM  L    We  have  a  wltneaa  too,  you  little 
think  of     Without  there! 
St}d\  What  witness  1 
Bales.  A  right  one.     Look  at  him. 


Enter  Charlottb  and  Lewsom. 

[Mrs  B.y  on  perceivivfj  Leicson^  fjoca  into  a 
hysteric  langh^  and  sinks  on  Jarvia. 
Stiik.  Lewson!     O  villains!  villains! 

[To  Bates  and  Dawson. 
Mrs  B.  Risen  from  the  dead  !     ^Vhy,  this  is  unex- 
pected happiness  ! 

Char.  Or  is  It  his  ghost?  [To  Stiikdtj.]  That  sight 
would  jtlease  vou,  sir. 

Jar.  What'riddle  is  this? 

Bir.   Re  quick  and  tell  it,  my  minute^  are  but  few. 
Mrs  B.  Alas!   why  so?     You  shall  live  long  and 
happily. 

Lew.  While  shame  and  punishment  shall  rack  that 
viper.  [Puint.s  to  Stidt/i/.]  The  tale  is  short;  1  was 
too  busy  in  his  secrets,  a!:d  therefore  doomed  to  die. 
Rates,  to  prevent  the  murder,  undertook  it ;  1  kept 
aloof  to  give  it  credit. 

Char,  And  give  me  pangs  unutterable. 
Lew.  1  felt  ihem  all,  and  would  have  told  you  ;  but 
vengeance  wanted  ripening.  The  villain's  scheme  was 
but  half  executed  ;  the  arrest  by  Dawson  followed  the 
supposed  murder,  and  now,  depending  on  his  once 
wi<-ked  OHsociates,  he  comes  to  fix  the  guilt  on  Be- 
verley. 

Jiatrs.  Dawson  and  I  are  witnesses  of  this. 
/.etc.  And  of  a  tliousand  frauds;  his  fortune  ruined 
by  sharj)ers  and  false  dice ;  and  IStukely  sole  contriver 
and  possessor  of  all. 

IJaw.  Had  he  but  stopped  on  this  side  murder,  wo 
had  been  villains  still. 

Leu:  [7'o  Bercrlei/.]  How  does  my  friend  ? 
7>V('.  Why,  well.     Who's  he  that  asks  me? 
Mrs  B.  'Tis  Lewson,  love.     Why  do  you  look  ?o  at 
him  ? 

Brv.  [  Wildhj.]  They  told  me  he  was  murdered  ! 
Mrs  B.  Ay  ;  but  he  lives  to  save  us. 
Btv.  Lend  me  your  hand  ;  the  room  turns  round. 
Ia^w.  This  villain  here  disturbs  him.     Remove  him 
from  his  sight ;  and  on  your  lives  8ce  that  you  guard 
him.    [Stukely  istakai  off  by  Dawson  ami  Bates.]   How 
is  it,  sir! 

Ber.  'Tis  here,  and  here.  [^Pointhi^  to  his  head  and 
heart.']     And  now  it  tears  me  ! 

Mrs  B.  You  feel  convulsed,  too.  What  is  it  dis- 
turbs you  ?, 

Btv.  A  furnace  rages  in  this  heart.  [Utyinghit 
hand  upon  his  heart.]  Down,  restless  tiames  !  down  to 
your  native  hell ;  there  you  shall  rack  me  !  Oh,  for  a 
pause  from  pain!  Where  is  my  wife?  Can  you  for- 
give me,  love  i 

Mrs  B.  Alas  !  for  what? 
y^  I-.  For  meanly  dying. 
Mrs  B.  No  ;  do  not  say  it. 

B<r.  :\s  truly  as  mv  soul  must  answer  it.  Had 
Jarvis  staid  this  morning,  all  had  been  well;  but, 
pressed  by  shame,  pent  in  a  prison,  and  tormented 
with  my  pangs  for  you,  driven  to  despair  and  mad- 
ness, I  took  the  advantage  of  his  absence,  ct>rrupted 
the  poor  wretch  ho  left  to  guard  me,  and  bwallowed 
poison. 

Ia'W.  Oh,  fatal  deed  ! 

Bcv.  Ay,  most  accursed.  And  now  I  go  to  my  ac- 
count. Bend  me,  oiid  let  me  kneel.  [Thry  lilt  him 
from  his  ehair^  and  support  him  on  his  hiffs.j  I'll 
pray  for  you  too.  Thou  Power  that  mad'st  me,  hear 
mo.  If,  for  a  life  of  frailty,  and  this  too  ha*ly  dcoU 
of  death,  thy  justice  doom  me,  here  I  acquit  the  sen- 
tence; but  if,  enthroned  in  mercy  where  thou  nitl'st, 
thy  pity  hast  beheld  me,  send  me  a  gleam  of  hope, 
that  in' these  last  and  bitter  moment*  my  muiI  uiaT 
taste  of  comfort!  And  for  theiie  mnumen  here,  O 
let  their  lives  he  peaceful,  and  their  deaths  happy. 
Mrs  B.  Restore  him,  heaven  !  0,  tare  him,  sar« 
I  him,  or  let  mo  dio  too  ! 
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litrv.  No  ;  live,  I  charge  you.  ^\'e  have  a  little  one  ; 
thou<;h  I  have  left  him,  you  will  not  leave  hlin.  To 
Lewsou'a  kindness  I  bequeatii  liiin.  Is  not  tliis 
Charlotte!  We  have  livcil  in  love,  thoiif;h  1  have 
wronged  you.     Can  you  forgive  ino,  Charlotte? 

Char,  Forgive  you  !     0,  my  poor  brother ! 

Bcv.  Lend  me  your  hand,  love.  So  ;  raise  me — no  ; 
it  will  not  be  ;  my  life  is  finished.  ()  for  a  few  short 
moments  to  tell  you  how  my  heart  bleeds  for  you  ; 
that  even  now,  thus  dying  a.s  I  am,  dubious  and  fear- 
ful of  a  hereafter,  my  bosom  pang  is  for  yovir  mise- 
ries, Support  her,  Heaven  !  And  uorf  1  go.  C>, 
mercy  !  mercy  !  [DUs. 

Lew.  How  is  it,  madam  !      ^\y  poor  Charlotte,  too  ! 

Char.  Her  grief  is  speechless. 

Leic.  .larvis,  remove  her  from  this  sight.  [^Jarvii 
aiul  Charlotte  lead  Mrs  Beverktj  a.fjVc]  Some  minis- 
tering angel  bring  her  peace.  And  thou,  jioor  breath- 
less corpse,  may  thy  departed  soul  have  found  the  rest 
it  prayed  for.  Save  but  one  error,  and  this  last  fatal 
deed,  thy  life  was  lovely.  Let  frailer  minds  take 
warning  ;  and  from  example  learn  that  want  of  pru- 
dence is  want  of  virtue.  [Exeunt. 

Of  a  more  intellectual  and  sdiDlar-liko  east  were 
the  two  dramas  of  Mason,  Klfrida  and  Ciirortacus. 
Tliey  were  brought  on  the  stage  by  Coltnan  (wliicli 
Southey  considers  to  have  been  a  bold  experiment  in 
those  days  of  sickly  tragedy),  and  were  well  received. 
They  are  now  known  as  dramatic  poems,  not  as  act- 
ing iilays.  The  most  natural  and  atlecting  of  all  the 
tragic  productions  of  the  day,  was  the  Douylas  of 
Home,  founded  on  the  old  ballad  of  Gil  Morrice,  which 
Percy  has  preserved  in  his  Keliques.  'Douglas'  was 
rejected  by  Garrick,  and  was  first  performed  in 
Edinburgh  in  1756.  Next  year  Lord  Bute  procured 
its  representation  at  Covent  Garden,  where  it  drew 
tears  and  ajqilause  as  copiously  as  in  Edinburgh. 
The  plot  of  this  drama  is  pathetic  and  interesting. 
The  dialogue  is  sometimes  flat  and  prosaic,  but 
other  parts  are  written  with  the  liquid  softness  and 
moral  beauty  of  Heywood  or  Dekker.  Maternal 
affection  is  well  depicted  under  novel  and  striking 
circumstances — the  accidental  discovery  of  a  lost 
chihl — '  My  beautiful !  my  brave  1' — and  llr  Mac- 
kenzie, the  'Man  of  Feeling,'  has  given  as  his  opi- 
nion that  the  chief  scene  between  Lady  Randolpli 
and  Old  Norval,  in  which  the  preservation  and 
existence  of  Douglas  is  discovered,  has  no  equal  in 
modern  and  scarcely  a  superior  in  the  ancient  drama, 
Douglas  himself,  the  young  hero,  'enthusiastic,  ro- 
mantic, desirous  of  honour,  careless  of  life  and  every 
other  advantage  when  glory  lay  in  the  balance,'  is 
beautifully  drawn,  and  formed  the  schoolboy  model 
of  most  of  the  Scottish  youth  'si.tty  years  since.' 
As  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  diction  of  Home, 
we  subjoin  part  of  the  discovery  scene.  Lord  Ran- 
dolph is  attacked  by  four  men,  and  rescued  by 
young  Douglas.  An  old  man  is  found  in  the  woods, 
and  is  taken  up  as  one  of  the  assassins,  some  rich 
jewels  being  also  iu  his  possession. 

[Dhcorery  of  her  Son  by  Lady  Randol}tli.'] 
Prisoner— Lady  Randolph— Anna,  her  m&id. 

Lady  R.  Account  for  these ;  thine  own  they  cannot 
be: 
For  these,  I  say:  be  steadfast  to  the  truth ; 
Detected  falsehood  is  most  certain  death, 

[Anna  removes  the  servant)  and  retxims. 
Pris.  Alas  !  I'm  sore  beset ;  let  never  man, 
For  sake  of  lucre,  sin  against  his  soul ! 
Eternal  justice  is  in  this  moat  just ! 
r,  guiltless  now,  must  former  guilt  reveal. 
Lady  R.  0,  Aima,  hear !  Once  more  I  chaj'ge  thee 
(peak 


The  truth  direct ;  for  these  to  me  foretell 
.\nd  certify  a  part  of  thy  narration  ; 
With  which,  if  the  remainder  tallies  nt»t, 
:\\\  instant  antl  a  dreadful  death  abides  tluo. 

J'rU.  Then,  thus  adjured,  I'll  speak  to  \ou  its  just 
.■\s  if  you  were  the  minister  of  heaven. 
Sent  down  to  search  the  secret  sins  of  men. 

Some  eighteen  years  ago,  I  rented  land 
Of  brave  Sir  Malcolm,  then  lialarmo's  lord  ; 
Hut  falling  to  decay,  his  servants  seized 
,\ll  that  1  had,  and  then  turned  me  and  mine 
{ l-*our  helpless  infants  and  their  weeping  mother) 
Out  to  the  mercy  of  the  winter  winds. 
A  little  hovel  by  the  river  side 
Received  US  :  there  hard  labour,  and  the  skill 
In  fishing,  which  was  formerly  my  sport. 
Supported  lite.     \Vhil>t  thus  we  poorly  lived, 
line  stormy  night,  as  I  remember  well, 
'i'he  wind  and  rain  beat  hard  tipon  our  roof; 
Red  came  the  river  down,  and  loud  and  oft 
The  angry  spirit  of  the  water  shricketl. 
At  the  dead  hour  of  night  was  heard  the  cry 
Of  one  in  jeopardy.     I  rose,  and  ran 
To  where  the  circling  eddy  of  a  pool, 
Heneath  the  ford,  use<l  oft  to  bring  within 
My  reach  whatever  floating  thing  the  stream 
Had  caught.     The  voice  was  ceased  ;  the  person  lost: 
Rut,  looking  sad  and  earnest  on  the  waters. 
By  the  moon's  light  I  saw,  whirled  round  and  round, 
.\  ba.sket ;  soon  I  drew  it  to  the  bank. 
And  nestled  curious  there  an  infant  lay. 

Lady  R.  Was  he  alive  ? 

Pris.  He  was. 

Lady  R.  Inhuman  that  thou  art ! 
How  could'st  thou    kill   what    waves    and    tempesta 
spared ! 

Pris.  I  was  not  so  inhuman. 

Lady  R.  Didst  thou  not  ! 

Anna.  My  noble  mistress,  you  are  moved  too  much  : 
This  man  has  not  the  asj)ect  of  stern  murder; 
Let  him  go  on,  and  you,  I  hoi)e,  will  hear 
Good  tidings  of  your  kinsman's  long  lost  child. 

Pris.  The  needy  man  who  ha-s  known  better  days, 
One  whom  distress  has  spited  at  the  world, 
Is  he  whom  tempting  fiends  wouhl  pitch  upon 
To  do  such  deeds,  as  make  the  prosperous  men 
Lift  up  their  hands,  and  wonder  who  could  do  them ; 
.•\nd  such  a  man  w.as  I  ;  a  man  declined, 
Wlio  saw  no  end  of  black  a<iver3ity  ; 
Yet,  for  the  wealth  of  kingdoms,  1  would  not 
Have  touched  that  infant  with  a  hand  of  harm. 

Leuiy  R.  Ha !  dost  thou  say  so  I    Then  perhaps  he 
lives! 

Pris.  Not  many  days  ago  he  was  alive. 

Lady  R.  O.Godofheaven  !  Did  he  then  die  so  lately  I 

Pris.  I  did  not  say  he  died  ;  1  hope  he  lives. 
Not  many  days  ago  these  eyes  beheld 
Hi:n,  flourishing  in  youth,  atid  health,  and  beauty. 

Jxidy  R.  Where  is  he  now  ! 

Pris.  Alas !  I  know  not  where. 

Lady  R.  0,  fate !  I  fear  thee  still.     Thou  riddler 
speak 
Direct  and  clear,  else  I  will  search  thy  soul. 

Anna.  Permit  me,  ever  honoured!  keen  impatience. 
Though  hard  to  be  restrained,  defeats  itself. 
Pursue  thy  story  with  a  faithful  tongue. 
To  the  last  hour  that  thou  didst  keep  the  child. 

I'ris.  Fear  not  my  faith,  though  i  must  speak  raj 
shame. 
Within  the  cradle  where  the  infant  lay 
Was  stowed  a  mighty  store  of  gold  and  jewels; 
Tempted  by  which,  we  did  resolve  to  hide. 
From  all  the  world,  this  wonderful  event, 
.\nd  like  a  peasant  breed  the  noble  child. 
That  none  might  mark  the  change  of  our  estate. 
We  left  the  country,  travelled  to  the  north, 
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RDUglit  fliioka  and  herds,  and  {,Tadunlly  brought  forth 

Our  secret  wealth.     liut  God's  all-seeing  eye 

IJcheld  nur  avarice,  and  smote  us  sore ; 

I'\  r  one  by  one  all  our  own  children  died, 

And  he,  the  stranger,  sole  remained  the  heir 

( If  what  indeerl  was  his.     Fain  then  would  I, 

Who  with  a  father's  fondness  loved  the  boy, 

Have  trusted  him,  now  in  the  dawn  of  youth, 

With  his  own  secret ;  but  my  anxious  wife, 

Foreboding  evil,  never  would  consent. 

Mcanwliile  the  stripling  grew  in  years  and  beauty  ; 

And,  as  we  oft  observed,  he  bore  himself. 

Not  as  the  offspring  of  our  cottage  blood. 

For  nature  will  break  out ;  mild  with  the  mild, 

But  with  the  froward  he  was  tierce  .as  fire. 

And  night  and  day  he  talked  of  war  and  arms. 

I  set  myself  against  his  warlike  bent ; 

Hut  all  in  vain  ;  for  when  a  desperate  band 

Of  robbers  from  the  savage  mountains  came 

lM(hj  It.  Eternal  Proviilence !     What  is  thy  name  1 
Pris.  My   name    is    Nerval  ;    and    my    name   he 

bears. 
Zarfy  11.  'Tis  he,  'tis  he  himself  !  It  is  my  son! 
O,  sovereign  mercy!  'Twa.s  my  child  I  saw! 
No  wonder,  Anna,  that  my  bosom  bunicd. 

Anna.  Just  are  your  transports :  ne'er  was  woman's 
heart 
Proved  with  such  fierce  extremes.     Migh-fated  dame! 
But  yet  remember  that  you  are  beheld 
By  servile  eyes  ;  your  gestures  may  be  seen 
Ii'npassioned,  strange  ;  iierhajis  your  words  o'erlieard. 
J,u<h/ R.  Well  dost  thou  counsel,  Anna;  Heaven  be- 
stow 
On  me  that  wisdom  which  my  state  requires  I 

Anna.  The  moments  of  deliberation  pass, 
And  soon  you  must  resolve.     7'his  useful  man 
Must  be  dismissed  in  safety,  ere  my  lord 
Shall  witli  his  brave  deliverer  return. 

Prl9.   If  I,  amidst  astonishment  and  fear. 
Have  of  your  words  and  gestures  rightly  judged. 
Thou  art  the  daughter  of  my  ancient  master  ; 
The  child  I  rescued  from  the  Hood  is  tliine. 

LatttfR.  With  thee  dissimulation  now  were  vain. 
I  am  indeed  the  daughter  of  Sir  Malcolm  ; 
The  child  thou  rescuedst  from  the  flood  is  mine. 
I'ria.  Blessed  be  the  hour  that  made  me  a  poor 
man  I 
My  poverty  hath  saved  my  master's  house. 

Laihi  II.  Thy  words  surprise  me ;  sure  thou  dost  not 
feign! 
The  tear  stands  in  thine  eye :  Buch  love  from  thee 
Sir  Malcolm's  house  deserved  not,  if  aright 
Thou  told'st  the  story  of  thy  own  distress. 

I'l-ii.  Sir  Malcolm  of  our  barons  was  the  flower; 
The  fastest  friend,  the  best,  the  kindest  master ; 
But  ah  !  he  knew  not  of  my  sad  estate. 
After  that  battle,  wlicre  his  gallant  son. 
Your  own  brave  brother,  fell,  the  good  old  lord 
Grew  desperate  and  reckless  of  the  world  ; 
And  never,  as  he  erst  was  wont,  went  forth 
To  overlook  the  conduct  of  his  servants. 
Bv  them  I  was  thrust  out,  an<l  them  I  blaino  ; 
May  heaven  so  judge  me  lus  I  judged  my  niiLster, 
And  God  so  love  me  as  I  love  his  race! 

Laihl  It.  His  race  shall  yet  reward  thee.     On  thy 
faith 
Depends  the  fate  of  thy  loved  ma-ster's  house. 
Roiiicmbcrest  thou  a  little  lonely  hut, 
That  like  a  holy  hermitage  appears 
Among  the  elitls  of  Carron? 

Fris.  I  remember 
The  cottogc  of  tho  clifls. 

Lady  It.  'Tis  that  I  mean  ; 
There  dwells  a  man  of  venerable  age. 
Who  in  my  father's  service  spent  his  youth : 
Tell  him  I  sent  thee,  and  with  him  remain, 


Till  1  shall  call  upon  thee  to  declare, 
Ik-fore  the  king  and  nobles,  what  thou  now 
To  me  hast  told.     No  more  but  this,  and  thou 
Shalt  live  in  honour  all  thy  future  days; 
Tfiy  S(ui  so  long  shall  call  thee  father  still, 
.■\nd  all  the  land  shall  bless  the  man  who  saved 
The  son  of  Dougla.s,  and  Sir  Malcolm's  heir. 

John  IIc-me,  author  of  Dmiylus,  was  by  birth  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Home;  his 
father  was  town-clerk  of  I.eith,  where  the  ii(X;t  was 
born  in  1722.  lie  entered  the  eliurch,  and  suc- 
ceeded Blair,  aulbor  of  'The  Grave,'  as  minister  of 
Atlielstaiicford.  Previous  to  this,  however,  he  had 
taken  uj)  arms  as  a  volunteer  in  174;)  against  the 
CliL'Vidicr,  and  after  the  defeat  at  Falkirk,  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  old  castle  of  Donne,  whence  he 
cflected  his  escape,  with  some  of  his  associates,  by 
cutting  their  blankets  into  shreds,  and  letting 
themselves  down  on  the  ground.  The  ronuinlic 
poet  soon  found  the  church  as  severe  and  tyran- 
nical as  the  army  of  Charles  Kdward.  So  vio- 
lent a  storm  was  raised  by  the  fact  that  a  I'res- 
bytcrian  minister  had  written  a  play,  that  Home 
was  forced  to  succumb  to  the  j)resbytery,  nod  re- 
sign his  living.  Lord  Bute  rewarded  him  with  the 
sinecure  ollit'e  of  conservator  of  Scots  privileges  at 
Canijivcre,  and  on  the  accession  of  George  III.  in 
1760,  when  the  influence  of  Bute  was  paramomit, 
the  poet  received  a  pension  of  .£300  jier  ainmm.  He 
wrote  various  other  tragedies,  which  soon  passed 
into  oblivion;  but  with  an  income  of  about  £000  per 
annum,  with  an  easy,  cheerful,  and  benevolent  dis- 
jtosition,  and  enjoying  the  friendshii)  of  David 
Ihnnc,  Blair,  linbertson,  ami  all  the  most  distin- 
guished for  rank  or  talents,  ,Iohn  Home's  life  glided 
on  in  happy  tranquillity.  He  survived  nearly  all 
his  associates,  and  died  in  1808,  aged  eighty-six. 

Among  the  other  tragic  writers  may  be  men- 
tioned Mallet,  whose  drama  of  Elvira  was  highly 
successful,  and  another  drama  by  whom,  Muslii/ilia, 
enjoyed  a  factitious  popularity  by  glancing  at  the 
characters  of  the  king  and  Sir  Kobert  Whljiole. 
Glover,  author  of '  Lconidas,'  also  proiluced  a  tragedy, 
IJiiadicea,  but  it  was  found  deficient  in  interest  for  a 
niixeil  audience.  In  this  play,  Davies,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Garrick,  relates  that  Glover  '  preserved 
a  custom  of  the  Druids,  who  enjoined  the  |aTson» 
who  drank  their  poison  to  turn  their  faces  towards 
the  wind,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the 
liotionl'  Horace  WiUpole  was  author  of  a  trageily. 
The  Mi/stiTiuus  Mother,  which,  though  of  a  painfiU 
and  revolting  nature  as  to  plot  and  incident, 
abounds  in  vigonms  description  and  striking  ima- 
gery. As  Walpole  had  a  strong  predilection  for 
Gothic  romance,  and  had  a  drannitic  turn  of  mind, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  <li  vote  himself 
more  to  the  service  of  the  stage,  in  which  he  would 
have  anticipated  and  rivalled  the  style  iif  the  Ger- 
man drama.  The  '  Mysterious  Mother'  has  never 
Ixen  venturiil  on  the  stage.  The  Grecian  Dauahler, 
by  Murphy,  produced  in  1772,  was  a  cla.«sic  subjiit, 
treatcil  in'  the  French  style,  but  not  destitute  of 
tenderness. 

[Agai)xst  llie  Criuadu.'} 

I  her«  attend  him, 
In  expeditions  which  I  ne'er  npproveil. 
In  holy  wars.      Your  pardon,  nrerrnd  father. 
I  nmst  declare  I  think  such  wnr»  ihc  fruit 
Of  idle  courage,  or  nii»laliii  i>;«l ; 
Sometimes  of  rapine,  and  n-ligu>u«  rage. 
To  every  mischief  prvinipt. 

•         •         Sure  1  am,  'li«  madncM, 
Inhuman  madnou,  thu«  from  half  the  world 
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To  ilraiii  its  blood  and  treasure,  to  neglect 

Kiicli  art  of  p'.'uce,  each  care  of  government ; 

And  all  for  what  I     Uy  sppcadin;;  desolation, 

Rapine,  and  slaughter  o'er  the  other  half, 

To  j:ain  a  conquest  we  can  never  htild. 

I  venerate  this  land.     ThoHc  sacred  hills, 

Those  vales,  tho^e  cities,  trod  by  saints  and  prophets, 

By  (iod  himself,  the  scenes  of  heavenly  wonders. 

Inspire  nie  with  a  certain  awful  jcy. 

Hut  the  same  (Jod,  my  friend,  pervades,  sustains, 

Surniunds,  and  tills  this  universal  frame; 

And  every  land,  where  spreads  his  vital  presence, 

His  all-enlivening  breath,  to  rae  is  holy. 

Kxcuse  me,  Thcald,  if  1  go  too  far: 

I  meant  alone  to  say,  I  think  these  wars 

A  kind  of  persecution.     And  when  that — 

That  most  absurd  and  cruel  of  all  vices. 

Is  once  begun,  where  shall  it  find  an  end! 

Each  in  his  turn,  or  has  or  claims  a  right 

To  wield  its  dagger,  to  return  its  furies. 

And  first  or  last  they  fall  upon  ourselves. 

Thomson's  Edtcard  and  EUonora. 

[/.ore,] 

AVhy  should  we  kill  the  best  of  pa-ssions,  Love  \ 
It  aids  the  hero,  bills  Ambition  rise 
To  nobler  heights,  inspires  immortal  deeds, 
Even  softens  brutes,  and  adds  a  grace  to  Virtue. 
Thouson's  Sophonisba. 

{^Miscalculations  of  Old  3/cti.] 

Those  old  men,  those  plodding  grave  state  pedants, 
Forget  the  course  of  youth  ;  their  crooked  prudence. 
To  ba-seness  verging  still,  fi:)rgets  to  take 
Into  their  fine-spun  schemes  the  generous  heart, 
That,  through  the  cobweb  system  bursting,  lays 
Their  labours  waste. 

Thombon'8  Tancred  and  SiffUmunda. 

[Awfulncss  of  a  Scene  of  Pa^an  Jiltcs.'] 

This  is  the  secret  centre  of  the  isle : 
Here,  Romans,  pause,  and  let  the  eye  of  wonder 
Gaze  on  the  solemn  scene  ;  behold  yon  oak, 
How  stem  he  frowns,  and  with  his  broad  brown  arms 
Chills  the  pale  plain  beneath  him :  mark  yon  altar, 
The  dark  stream  brawling  round  its  rugged  base ; 
These  clitfs,  these  yaiNTiing  cavenis,  this  wide  circus, 
Skirted  with  unhewn  stone  ;  they  awe  my  soul, 
As  if  the  very  genius  of  the  place 
Himself  appeared,  and  with  terrific  tread 
Stalked  through  his  drear  domain.  And  yet,  my  friends, 
If  shapes  like  his  be  but  the  fancy's  coinage, 
Surely  there  is  a  hidden  power  that  reigns 
<Mid  the  lone  majesty  of  untamed  nature, 
Controlling  sober  reason  ;  tell  me  else, 
'^Vhy  do  these  haunts  of  barbarous  superstition 
O'ercome  me  thus!  I  scorn  them  ;  yet  they  awe  me. 

Mason's  Caractacta. 

[^Against  Homicide.'] 

Think  what  a  sea  of  deep  perdition  whelms 
The  wretch's  trembling  soul,  who  launches  forth 
Unlicensed  to  eternity.     Think,  think, 
And  let  the  thought  restrain  thy  impious  hand. 
The  race  of  man  is  one  vast  marshalled  army. 
Summoned  to  pass  the  spacious  realms  of  Time, 
Their  leader  the  Almighty.     In  that  march 
Ah !  who  may  quit  his  post?  when  high  in  air 
The  chosen  archangel  rides,  whose  right  hand  wields 
The  imperial  standard  of  Heaven's  providence. 
Which,  dreadful  sweeping  through  the  vaulted  sky, 
Overshadows  all  creation. 

Masok's  Elfrida. 


[Solitude  on  a  Battle  Fidd.] 

I  have  been  led  bj'  solitary  care 

To  yon  dark  bramrhes,  spreading  o'er  the  brook, 

Which  murmurs  through  the  cani]> ;  this  mighty  camp, 

Where  once  two  hundred  thousand  sons  of  war, 

With  restless  dins  awaked  the  midnight  hour. 

Now  horrid  stillness  in  the  vacant  tents 

Sits  undisturbed;  and  these  incessant  rills. 

Whose  pebbled  channel  breaks  their  shallow  stream^ 

Fill  with  their  melancholy  sounds  my  ears, 

As  if  I  wandered,  like  a  lonely  hind, 

O'er  some  dead  fallow,  far  from  all  resort : 

I 'nless  that  ever  and  anon  a  grc»an 

Hursts  from  a  soldier,  pillowed  on  his  shield 

In  torment,  or  expiring  with  his  wounds, 

.\nd  turns  my  fixed  attention  into  horror. 

Glotkh's  DoadiuO' 

[Forgivcnesf.'] 

So  prone  to  error  is  our  mortal  frame, 

Time  could  not  step  without  a  trace  of  horror, 

If  wan,'  nature  on  the  human  heart, 

Amid  its  wild  variety  of  pas.-.ions. 

Had  not  impressed  a  soft  and  yielding  sense. 

That  when  ofiences  give  resentment  birth, 

The  kindly  dews  of  penitence  may  raise 

The  seeds  of  mutual  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

Glotbr's  Boadicea, 

{^Fortitude.'] 

But,  prince,  remember  then 
The  vows,  the  noble  uses  of  affliction  ; 
Preserve  the  quick  humanity  it  gives, 
The  pitying,  social  sense  of  human  weakness  ; 
Yet  keep  thy  stubborn  fortitude  entire. 
The  manly  heart  that  to  another's  wo 
Is  tender,  but  superior  to  its  own. 
Learn  to  submit,  yet  learn  to  conquer  fortune  ; 
Attach  thee  firmly  to  the  virtuous  deeds 
And  ofiices  of  life  ;  to  life  itself, 
With  all  its  vain  and  transient  joys,  sit  loose. 
Chief,  let  devotion  to  the  sovereign  mind, 
A  steady,  cheerful,  absolute  dependence 
In  his  best,  wisest  government,  possess  thee. 
In  thoughtless  gay  prosperity,  when  all 
Attends  our  wish,  when  nought  is  seen  around  us 
But  kneeling  slavery,  and  obedient  fortune  ; 
Then  are  blind  mortals  apt,  within  themselves 
To  fly  their  stay,  forgetful  of  the  giver  ; 
But  when  thus  humbled,  Alfred,  as  thou  art. 
When  to  their  feeble  natural  powers  reduced, 
*Tis  then  they  feel  this  universal  truth 
That  Heaven  is  all  in  all,  and  man  is  nothing. 

Mallet's  Al/red. 


COMIC    DKAMATISTS. 

The  comic  muse  was,  during  this  period,  more 
successful  than  her  tragic  sister.  In  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  the  witty  and  artificial  comedies  of 
Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar  began  to  lose  their  ground, 
both  on  account  of  their  licentiousness,  and  the 
formal  system  on  which  they  were  constructed  with 
regard  to  characters  and  expression.  In  their  room, 
Garrick,  Foote,  and  otlier  writers,  placed  a  set  of 
dramatic  compositions,  which,  though  often  of  a 
humble  and  unpretending  character,  exercised  great 
influence  in  introducing  a  taste  for  more  natural 
portraitures  and  language ;  and  these  again  led  the 
way  to  the  higher  productions,  which  we  are  still 
accustomed  to  refer  to  veneratively,  as  the  legiti- 
mate English  comedies. 
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Amongst  the  first  five-act  plays  in  which  this 
improvement  was  seen,  was  The  Suspicious  JIushand 
of  Iloadly,  in  which  there  is  hut  a  slight  dash  of 
the  license  of  Farquhar.  Its  leading  character, 
Kanger,  is  still  a  favourite.  Gkorok  Colman,  ma- 
nager of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  was  an  e-xcellent 
comic  writer,  and  produced  ahove  thirty  pieces,  a 
few  of  which  deservedly  keep  possession  of  the  stage. 
\\U  Jealous  ^Yife,  founded  on  Fielding's  'Tom  Jones,' 
has  some  highly  effective  scenes  and  well-drawn  cha- 
racters.   It  was  produced  in  1761 ;  five  years  after- 


Geor^  ColniaD. 

wards,  Colman  joined  with  Garrick  and  brought  out 
Tlie  Clandestine  Marriage,  in  which  the  character  of 
an  aged  bean,  affecting  gaiety  and  youth,  is  strik- 
ingly personified  in  Lord  Ogleby.  Arthur  Muiipuy 
(1727-1805),  a  voluminous  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
added  comedies  as  well  as  tragedies  to  the  stage, 
and  his  Wai/  to  Keep  Ilim  is  still  occasionally  per- 
formed. Hugh  Kklly,  a  scurrilous  newspaper  writer, 
surprised  the  public  by  producing  a  comedy,  False 
Delicacy,  which  had  remarkable  success  both  on  the 
fortunes  and  character  of  the  author:  the  profits  of 
iiis  first  third  niglit  realised  X150— tlie  largest  sum 
of  money  he  had  ever  before  seen — '  and  from  a  low, 
petulant,  ahsurd,  and  ill-bred  censurer,'  says  Davies, 
'  Kelly  was  transformed  to  the  humane,  affahle, 
good-natured,  well-bred  man.'  The  marked  success 
of  Kelly's  sentimental  style  gave  the  tone  to  a  much 
more  able  dramatist,  Hiciiard  Cumrkulani)  (1732- 
1811),  who,  after  two  or  three  unsuccessful  pieces, 
in  1771  brought  out  The  West  Indian,  one  of  the 
best  stage  plays  which  Knglisb  comedy  can  yet 
boast.  The  plot,  incidents,  and  characters  (includ- 
ing the  first  draught  of  an  Irish  gentleman  which  the 
theatre  bad  witnessed),  are  all  well  sustained.  Other 
dramas  of  Cumberlaml,  as  The  Wheel  of  Fortune, 
The  Fashionable  Lover,  &c.,  were  also  acte<l  with 
applause,  though  now  too  stitf  and  sentimental  for 
our  audiences.  Goldsmith  tliougbt  that  Cumber- 
land had  carried  the  rifinement  of  comedy  to  ex- 
cess, and  he  set  himself  to  lurrect  the  fault.  His 
first  dramatic  performance.  The  (totnl- Matured  Man, 
presents  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  delineations  in 
the  character  of  Croaker;  but  as  a  whole,  the  play 
wants  point  and  sprightllness.     His  second  drama. 


/SVie  Stoops  to  Conquer,  performed  in  177.1,  has  all 
the  requisites  for  interesting  and  amusing  an  audi- 
ence ;  and  Johnson  said,  '  he  knew  of  no  comedy 
for  many  years  that  had  answered  so  much  the 
great  end  of  comedy — making  an  audience  merry.' 
The  plot  turns  on  what  may  be  termed  a  far- 
cical incident — two  parties  mistaking  a  gentleman's 
house  for  on  inn.  I5ut  the  excellent  discrimina- 
tion of  character,  and  the  humour  and  vivacity 
of  the  dialogue  througliout  the  play,  render  this 
piece  one  of  the  ri<'hest  contributions  which  have 
been  made  to  modern  comedy.  Ttie  native  i>lea- 
santry  and  originality  of  Goldsmith  were  never 
more  happily  displayed,  and  his  success,  as  Davies 
records,  '  revived  fancy,  wit,  gaiety,  humour,  inci- 
dent, and  character,  hi  the  place  of  sentiment  and 
moral  preachment.' 

[A  Deception.'] 
[From  *  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.*] 
Landlord  luid  To.vv  Lumpkin. 

Landlord.  There  be  two  gentlemen  in  a  post-cbaise  at 
the  door.  They've  lost  their  way  upon  the  forest,  and 
they  arc  talking  something  about  Mr  Ilardcastlc. 

Tony.  .\s  sure  as  can  be,  one  of  them  must  be  the 
gentleman  that's  coining  down  to  court  my  sister.  Do 
they  seem  to  be  Londoners  ! 

Land.  I  believe  they  may.  They  look  woundily  like 
Frenchmen. 

Tony.  Then  desire  them  to  step  this  way,  and  1*11 
set  them  right  in  a  twinkling.  [Exit  Landlord.] 
(jentlenien,  a.s  they  mayn't  be  good  enough  company 
for  you,  step  do^n  for  a  moment,  and  I'll  be  with  you 
in  the  squeezing  of  a  lemon.  [i^j:eunt  Mufj.]  Father- 
in-law  has  been  calling  me  a  whelp  and  hound  this 
half-year.  Now,  if  1  pleased,  I  could  be  so  revenged 
upon  the  old  gruinbletoiiiaii.  Hut  then  I  am  afraid 
— afraid  of  what?  I  shall  soon  he  worth  fifteen  hun- 
dred a-year,  and  let  him  frighten  me  out  of  that  if  he 
can. 

Enter  Landlord,  conducting  Marlow  and  IIastisos. 

Mar.  What  a  tedious  uncomfortable  day  have  wo 
had  of  it  1  \Ve  were  told  it  was  but  forty  miles  across 
the  country,  and  we  have  come  above  threescore. 

i/as(.  And  all.  Mallow,  from  that  unaccountable 
reserve  of  youi-s,  that  would  not  let  us  inquire  more 
frequently  on  llic  way. 

Mar.  1  own,  Hastings,  I  am  unwilling  to  lay  my- 
self under  an  obligation  to  every  one  I  meet;  and 
often  stand  the  chance  of  an  unmannerly  answer. 

J/aat.  .'\t  present,  however,  we  are  not  likely  to  re- 
ceive any  answer. 

Touy.  No  oftence,  gentlemen  ;  but  I  am  toid  you 
have  been  inquiring  for  one  Mr  Ilardcastlo  in  these 
parts.  Do  you  know  what  part  of  the  country  you  are 
int 

Halt.  Not  in  the  least,  sir ;  but  should  thank  yoo 
for  information. 

Tony.  Nor  the  way  you  came ! 

J/aft.  No,  sir;  hut  if  you  can  inform  us 

Tony.  Why,  gentlemen,  if  you  know  neither  the 
road  you  are  going,  nor  where  you  are,  nor  the  nnai 
you  came,  the  first  thing  I  have  to  iiifonn  you  is  thai 
— you  have  lust  your  way. 

A/ar.  Wc  wanteil  no  ghost  to  toll  us  that. 

Tony.  Pray,  gentlemen,  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask 
the  place  from  whence  you  came! 

.Viir.  That's  not  necessary  towards  directing  u* 
where  we  are  to  go. 

yoiiy.  Nootl'cnce;  but  question  for  question  is  all 
fair,  you  know.  I'ray,  gentlemen,  i>  not  this  Mine 
llardcastle  a  croHs-gmihcil,  ohl-fnAhioncil,  whini«icml 
fellow,  with  an  ugly  face,  a  daughter,  and  a  pretty  soD  t 
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Ilast.  We  have  not  seen  the  gentleman ;  but  he  has 

the  family  you  mention. 

Tuny.  The  daughter  a  tall,  trapesinfr,  trolloping, 
talkative  maypole  ;  the  son  a  pretty,  well-bred,  agree- 
able youth,  that  eveiybody  is  fond  of. 

Mar.  Our  information  differs  in  this  :  the  daughter 
is  said  to  be  well-bred  and  beautiful ;  the  son  an 
awkward  booby,  reared  up  and  spoiled  at  his  mother's 
apron-string. 

Tuny.  He-he-hem.  Then,  gentlemen,  all  I  have  to 
tell  you  is,  that  you  won't  reach  Mr  Ilardcastle's 
house  this  night,  I  believe. 

IIa.1t.  Unfortunate ! 

Tuny.  It's  a  long,  dark,  boggy,  dangerous  way. 
Stingo,  tell  the  gentlemen  the  way  to  Mr  Ilardcastle's 
[winking  at  the  Landlord]— Ut  Ilardcastle's  of  Quag- 
mire-marsh.    You  understand  me  ? 

Land.  Master  Ilardcastle's!  Lack-a-daisy!  my 
masters  you're  come  a  deadly  deal  wrong.  M'hen 
you  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  you  should  have 
crossed  down  Squash-lane. 

Mar.  Cross  down  Squash-lane  ? 

Land.  Then  you  were  to  keep  straight  forward  till 
you  came  to  four  roads. 

Mar.  Come  to  where  four  roads  meet ! 

Tuny.  Ay  ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  take  only 
one. 

Mar.  0,  sir !  you're  facetious. 

Tuny.  Then,  keeping  to  the  right,  you  are  to  go 
sideways  till  you  come  upon  Crack-skull  Common  ; 
there  you  must  look  sharp  for  the  track  of  the 
wheel,  and  go  forward  till  you  come  to  Farmer  Mur- 
rain's barn.  Coming  to  the  farmer's  bam,  you  are 
to  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  and  then 
to  the  right  about  again,  till  you  find  out  the  old 
mill 

Mar.  Zounds !  man,  we  could  as  soon  find  out  the 
longitude ! 

Hast.  AVhat's  to  be  done,  Marlow ! 

Mar.  This  house  promises  but  a  poor  reception  ; 
though  perhaps  the  landlord  can  accommodate  us. 

Land.  Alack,  masterl  we  have  but  one  spare  bed 
in  the  whole  house. 

Tmy.  And  to  my  knowledge  that's  taken  up  by 
three  lodgers  already.  [After  a  pnu.ie,  in  idiiih  the 
restgeemdiseonrerled^]  I  have  hit  it :  don't  you  think, 
Stin'^o,  our  landlady  would  accommotlate  the  gentle- 
men by  the  fireside  with  three  chairs  and  a  bol- 
ster! 

Hast.  I  hate  sleeping  by  the  fireside. 

Mar.  And  I  detest  your  three  chairs  and  a  bol- 
ster. 

Tony.  You  do,  do  you  1  Then  let  me  see — what  if 
you  go  on  a  mile  farther  to  the  Buck's  Head,  the  old 
Buck's  Head  on  the  hill,  one  of  the  best  inns  in  the 
whole  country. 

Jfast.  0  ho!  so  we  have  escaped  an  adventure  for 
this  night,  however. 

Land.  [Apart  to  Tony.]  Sure  you  bean't  sending 
them  to  your  father's  as  an  inn,  be  you  ! 

Tuny  Mum  !  you  fool,  you  ;  let  them  find  that  out. 
[To  them.]  You  have  only  to  keep  on  straightfor- 
ward till  you  come  to  a  large  house  on  the  road-side  : 
you'll  see  a  pair  of  large  horns  over  the  door ;  that's 
the  sign.     Drive  up  the  yard,  and  call  stoutly  about 


you. 


T);e  servants 


Hatt.  Sir,  we  are  obliged  to  you. 
can't  miss  the  way. 

Tmty.  No,  no :  but  I  tell  you  though,  the  landlord 
is  rich,  and  going  to  leave  off  business  ;  so  he  wants  to 
v.-  thought  a  gentleman,  saving  your  presence,  he,  he, 
he!  He'll  be  for  giving  you  his  company  ;  and,  ecod  ! 
if  you  mind  him,  he'll  persuade  you  that  his  mother 
was  an  alderman,  and  his  aunt  a  justice  of  the 
f^ace. 

land.  A  troublesome  old  blade,  to  be  sure ;  but  a 


keeps  as  good  wines  and  beds  as  any  in  the  whole 
county. 

Mar.  Well,  if  he  supplies  us  with  these,  we  shall 
want  no  further  connexion.  We  are  to  turn  to  the 
right,  did  you  say! 

Tony.  No,  no,  straight  forward.  I'll  just  step  my- 
self and  show  you  a  piece  of  the  way.  [To  the  Land- 
lord.]    Mum !  [E.ceuni, 

[Arrival  at  the  Suppoxd  Inn.] 
Enter  Marlow  and  Habtinos. 

ITast.  After  the  disappointments  of  the  day,  wel- 
come once  more,  Charles,  to  the  comforts  of  a  clean 
room  and  a  good  fire.  Upon  my  word  a  very  well- 
looking  house  ;  antique,  but  creditable. 

Mar.  The  usual  fate  of  a  large  mansion.  Having 
first  ruined  the  master  by  good  house-keeping,  it  has 
at  last  come  to  levy  contributions  as  an  inn. 

Hast.  As  you  say,  we  passengers  are  to  be  taxed  to 
pay  all  these  fineries.  I  have  often  seen  a  good  side- 
board, or  a  marble  chimney-piece,  though  not  actually 
put  in  the  bill,  inflame  the  bill  confoundedly. 

Mar.  Travellers  must  pay  in  all  places ;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  in  good  inns  you  pay  dearly  for 
luxuries ;  in  bad  inns  you  are  fleeced  and  starved. 

Enter  Hardcastlr. 

Hard.  Gentlemen,  once  more  you  are  heartily  wel- 
come. Which  is  Mr  Marlow !  [Mar.  adranna^  Sir, 
you're  heartily  welcome.  It's  not  my  way,  you  see, 
to  receive  my  friends  with  my  back  to  the  fire  !  I  like 
to  give  them  a  heart}'  reception,  in  the  old  style,  at 
my  gate ;  I  like  to  see  their  horses  and  trunks  taken 
care  of. 

Mar.  [Aside.]  He  has  got  our  names  from  the  ser- 
vants already.  [To  Hard.]  We  approve  your  caution 
and  hospitality,  sir.  [To  Hast.]  I  have  been  think- 
ing, George,  of  changing  our  travelling  dresses  in  the 
morning ;  I  am  grown  confoundedly  ashamed  of  mine. 

Hard.  I  beg,  Mr  Marlow,  you'll  use  no  ceremony 
in  this  house. 

Hast.  I  fancy,  you're  right :  the  first  blow  is  half 
the  battle.     We  must,  however,  open  the  campaign. 

Hard.  Mr  JIarlow — Mr  Hastings — gentlemen — 
pray  be  under  no  restraint  in  this  house.  This  is 
Liberty-hall,  gentlemen ;  you  may  do  just  as  you 
please  here. 

Mar.  Yet,  George,  if  we  open  the  campaign  too 
fiercely  at  first,  we  may  want  ammunition  before  it  is 
over.  We  must  show  our  generalship  by  securing,  if 
necessary,  a  retreat. 

Hard.  Your  talking  of  a  retreat,  Mr  Marlow,  puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  when  he 
went  to  besiege  Denain.  He  first  summoned  the  gar- 
rison  

Mar.  .\y,  and  we'll  summon  your  garrison,  old  boy. 

Hard.  He  first  summoned  the  garrison,  which  niij;ht 
consist  of  about  five  thousand  men 

Hant.  Marlow,  what's  o'clock  i 

Hard.  I  say  gentlemen,  as  I  was  telling  you,  he 
summoned  the  garrison,  which  might  consist  of  about 
five  thousand  men 

Mar.  Five  minutes  to  seven. 

Hard.  Which  might  consist  of  about  five  thousand 
men,  well  appointed  with  stores,  ammunition,  and 
other  implements  of  war.  Now,  says  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  to  George  Brooks,  that  stood  next  to  him 
— you  must  have  heard  of  George  Brooks — I'll  pa^vn 
my  dukedom,  says  he,  but  I  take  that  garrison  with- 
out spilling  a  drop  of  blood.     So ■ 

Mar.  What!  My  good  friend,  if  you  give  us  a 
glass  of  punch  in  the  meantime,  it  would  help  us  to 
carry  on  the  siege  with  vigour. 

Ilard.  Punch,  sir! — This  is  the  most  unaccountable 
kind  of  modesty  I  ever  met  with.  [Aside, 
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Mar.  Yes,  sir,  punch.  A  glass  of  warm  punch  after 
our  journey  will  be  comfortable. 

Enter  Servant  with  a  tankard. 

This  is  Liberty-hall,  you  know. 

Hard.  Here's  a  cup,  sir. 

Mar.  So  this  fellow,  in  his  Liberty-hall,  will  only 
let  us  hare  just  what  he  pleases.  [^.Wc  to  lla&i. 

Hard,  ITahiwj  the  cup.'\  I  hope  you'll  find  it  tt> 
your  mind,  I  have  prepared  it  with  my  own  hanrl.s, 
and  I  believe  you'll  own  the  ingredients  are  tolerable. 
Will  you  be  so  good  a*i  to  pledge  me,  sir?  Here,  Mr 
Marlow,  here  is  to  our  better  acquaintance. 

[Drinks^  and  (jivca  the  cup  to  Marlow. 

Mar.  A  verj'  impudent  fellow  this ;  but  he*8  a  cha- 
racter, and  I'll  humour  him  a  little.  \^Aside.'\  Sir, 
my  scr^'ice  to  you. 

Hast.  I  see  this  fellow  wants  to  give  us  his  com- 
pany, and  forgets  that  he's  an  innke>-i>er  before  lie 
tas  learned  to  be  a  gentleman.  [A^idr. 

Mar.  From  the  excellence  of  your  cup,  my  old 
friend,  I  suppose  you  have  a  good  deal  of  business  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  ^\'arm  work  now  and  then 
at  elections,  I  suppose. 

[Gives  the  tanhard  to  Ilardcaatle. 

Ilard.  No,  sir  ;  I  have  long  given  that  work  over. 
Since  our  betters  have  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  elect- 
ing each  other,  there's  no  business  for  us  that  sell  ale. 
[Gives  the  tankard  to  Hastings. 

Hast.  So,  you  have  no  turn  for  politics,  I  find. 

Hard.  Not  in  the  least.  There  was  a  time,  indeed, 
I  fretted  myself  about  the  mistakes  of  government, 
like  other  people  ;  but  finding  myself  every  day  grow 
more  angry,  and  the  government  growing  no  better, 
I  left  it  to  mend  itself.  Since  that,  I  no  more 
trouble  my  head  about  who's  in  or  who's  out  than  I 
do  about  John  Nokes  or  Tom  Stiles.  So  my  service 
to  you. 

Hast.  So  that,  with  eating  above  stairs  and  drink- 
ing below,  with  receiving  your  friends  within  and 
amusing  them  without,  you  lead  a  good,  pleasant, 
bustling  life  of  it. 

Hard.  I  do  stir  about  a  good  deal,  that's  certain. 
Half  the  ditfcrcnces  of  the  parish  are  adjusted  iu  this 
very  parlour. 

Mar.  [After  drinking. 1  And  you  have  an  argument 
in  your  cup,  old  gentleman,  better  than  any  in  West- 
minster-hali. 

Ilard.  Ay,  young  gentleman,  that,  and  a  little 
philosophy. 

Mar.  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  an 
iiinkeeper*M  philosophy.  [Aside. 

Haj<t.  So  then,  like  an  experienced  general,  you  at- 
tack them  on  every  quarter.  If  you  find  their  reason 
manageable,  you  attack  them  with  your  phili>sophy  ; 
if  you  find  they  have  no  reason,  you  attack  them  with 
thin.     Here's  your  health,  my  philosopher.       [Ihinkg. 

Hard,  flood,  very  good  ;  thank  you  ;  ha!  ha!  Your 
gcneral-*hip  puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Kugene  when 
he  fought  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Belgrade.  You 
shall  hear. 

Mar.  Instead  of  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  I  think  it's 
almost  time  to  talk  about  supper.  What  has  your 
philosophy  got  in  the  house  for  supper  I 

Hard.  For  supper,  sir?  Was  ever  such  a  request 
to  a  man  in  hi:*  own  house?  [A.^idi, 

Mar.  Yen,  sir  ;  supper,  sir  ;  I  begin  to  feel  an  a|»pc- 
tite.  I  shall  make  devilish  work  to-uight  iu  the  lar- 
der, I  promise  you. 

J/ard.  Stich  a  brazen  dog  Bure  never  my  eyes  be- 
held. [Afliir.]  Why  really,  sir,  aM  for  sup]H'r  I  can't 
Well  tell.  My  Dorothy  and  the  cookmaid  settle  these 
things  between  them.  I  leave  these  kind  of  things 
entirely  to  them. 

Mar.  You  do,  do  you  ? 

Hard,  Kntircly.     By  the  by,  I  believe  they  arc  in 


actual  consultation  upon  what's  for  supper  tbii  mo- 
ment in  the  kitchen. 

Mar.  Then  I  beg  they'll  admit  me  as  one  of  their 
privy -council.  It's  a  way  I  have  got.  When  I  travel, 
I  always  choose  to  regulate  my  own  supper.  Let  the 
cook  be  called.     No  otfence  1  hope,  sir. 

Hard.  O  no,  sir,  none  in  the  least :  yet,  I  don't 
know  how,  our  Bridget,  the  cookmaid,  is  not  very 
communicative  upon  these  occasions.  Should  we  send 
fur  her,  she  might  scold  us  all  out  of  the  hou-*e. 

Hast.  Let's  see  the  list  of  the  larder,  then.  I  al- 
wavs  match  my  appetite  to  my  bill  of  fare. 

Mar,  [To  JlardeastlCyXrho  lo<jk»  at  them  vritk  ntr* 
prixe.]     Sir,  he's  very  right,  and  it'a  my  way  too. 

J/ard.  Sir,  you  have  a  right  to  command  here. 
Here,  Roger,  bring  us  the  bill  of  fare  for  to-night's 
supper:  I  believe  it's  drawn  out.  Your  manner,  Mr 
Hastings,  puts  me  iu  mind  of  my  uncle.  Colonel 
Wallop.  It  was  a  saying  of  his  that  no  man  was 
sure  of  his  supper  till  he  had  eaten  it. 

[Sir  rant  brings  in  the  HU  of  fait  ^  and  exit. 

Ha.st.  All  upon  the  high  ropes  !  His  uncle  a  colo- 
nel !  We  shall  soon  hear  of  his  mother  being  a  justice 
of  peace.     [Aside.]     But  let's  hear  the  bill  of  fare. 

Mar.  [Perusinf/.]  \\'hat's  here?  For  the  first 
course;  for  the  second  course  ;  for  the  dessert.  The 
devil,  sir  !  Do  you  think  we  have  brought  down  the 
whole  Joiners'  Company,  or  the  Corporation  of  Bed- 
ford, to  cat  up  such  a  supper?  Two  or  three  little 
things,  clean  and  comfortable,  will  do. 

Hast.  But  let's  hear  it. 

Mar.  [Uttidinr/.]  For  the  first  course  :  at  the  top, 
a  pig  and  prune  sauce.     *     * 

Hard.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  to  men  that  are  hungry, 
pig,  with  prune  sauce,  is  very  good  eating.  Their  im- 
pudence confounds  me.  [Aside.]  (Gentlemen,  you 
are  my  guests,  make  what  alterations  you  please.  Is 
there  any  thing  else  you  wish  to  retrencli  or  alter, 
gentlemen  ? 

Mar,  Item:  a  pork  pie,  a  boiL-d  rabbit  and  sau- 
sages, a  florentine,  a  shaking-pudding,  and  a  dish  of 
titi* — taff — tafiety  cream. 

Hast.  Confound  your  made  dishes  !  I  shall  be  as 
much  at  a  loss  in  this  house  as  at  a  green  and  yellow 
dinner  at  the  French  ambassador's  table.  I'm  for 
plain  eating. 

Hard.  I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  nothing 
you  like;  but  if  there  beany  thing  you  have  u  piir- 
ticular  fancy  to 

Mar.  Why,  really,  sir,  your  bill  of  fare  is  so  ex- 
quisite, that  any  one  part  of  it  is  full  as  good  as  an- 
other. Send  us  what  you  please.  So  much  for  supper  : 
and  now  to  sec  that  our  beds  arc  aired,  and  pro|>crIy 
taken  care  of. 

J/ard.  I  intrcat  you'll  leave  all  that  to  me.  You 
shall  not  stir  a  step. 

Mar.  Leave  that  to  you  !  I  protest,  sir,  yo»i  must 
excuse  nie ;  I  always  look  to  the>e  things  nivself. 

J/ard.  1  must  insist,  sir,  you'll  make  vt  urself  casjr 
on  that  head. 

Mar.  You  see  I'm  resolved  on  it.  A  veiy  trouble- 
some fclhtw,  as  ever  I  met  with.  [Afide, 

J/ard.   Well,  sir,  I'm  resolved  at  least  to  attend  )ou. 

Thi.i  niav  be  modern  modesty,  but  1  never  saw  an  \  thing 

look  BO  like  old-fiushioned  impudence.  [Ande, 

[A'jy-unt  Mar.  ami  //unL 

HoJtt.  So,  1  find  this  fellow's  civilities  In-gin  to  grow 
troublesome.  But  who  can  be  angr)  with  ihoM'  hmU 
duities  which  are  meant  to  plett,-e  him  I  llu!  what 
do  I  see?     Miss  Ne*ille,  by  all  that's  h&\>\ty  I 

Two  years  after  GoMsniith'a  dramatic  triumph,  a 
still  trrcatcr  in  ligitiniuto  itMnttly  ari»»c  in  iht?  per- 
son of  that  reuiarkiible  man,  who  survived  down  to 
our  «iwn  day.  liuiiABU  Bkinsi-kv  Siikiupan.  Uq 
the  1 7th  of  Jaiiuju-y  1775,  hifl  pUijr  of  Th«  iUvais  wu 
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brougtit  out  Bt  Covent  Garden.     In  this  first  effort 
of  ShuriJan  (who  was   then   in    his  twcnty-fuurth 
yuax),  tliure  is   more  liunioiir  than  wit.     lie   had 
copied    some   of   liis    characters   from    '  llumpliry 
Chnker,'  as  tlie  testy  hut  generous  Captain  Ahso- 
lute,  evidently  borrowed  from   Mattliew    Uramble, 
and  Mrs  Malaprop,  whose  mistakes  in  words  are  tlie 
echoes  of  Mrs  Winifred  Jenkins's  blunders.     Some 
of  these  are    fiU-eical  enoUf;h  ;    but   as    Jlr   Moore 
observes  (and  no  man  has  made  more  use  of  similes 
than   himself),   the   luckiness   of    Mrs   MiUaprop's 
simile — •  as  heailstrong  as  an  alleijori/ on  the  hanks  of 
the  Nile'— will  he  acknowledged  as  long  as  tliere  are 
writers  to  be  run  away  with  by  the  wilfulness  of 
this   truly  headstrong   species  of  composition.     In 
the  same  year,  S(  I'atric/i's  Dai/  and  The  Duenna 
were  produced ;  the  latter  had  a  run  of  seventy-five 
nights !     It   certainly  is  greatly  superior  to  '  The 
Beggar's   Operju'   though    not    so    general    in    its 
satire.     In  1777,  Sheridan  had  other  two  plays.  The 
Trip  to  Scarboruugh  and  Tlie  ,Schuol  for  !<aimhd.     In 
plot,  character,  and  incident,  dialogue,  humour,  and 
wit,  'The  School  for  Scandal'  is  acknowledged  to 
surpass  any  comedy  of  modern  times.     It  was  care- 
fully prepared  by  the  author,  who  selected,  arranged, 
and  moulded  hi's  language  with  consunmiate  taste, 
so  as  to  form  it  into  a  transparent  channel  of  his 
thoughts.     Mr  Moore,   in  his   'Life   of  Sheridan,' 
gives'  some  amusing  instances  of  the  various  forms 
which  a  witticism  or  pointed  remark  assumed  before 
its  final  adoption.     As  in  his  first  comedy  Sheridan 
had  taken  hints  from  Smollett;  in  this,  his  last,  he 
had   recourse   to   Smollett's   rival,   or   rather   twm 
novelist.  Fielding.     The  characters  of  Charles  and 
Joseph  Surface  are  evidently  copies  from  those  of 
Tom  Jones  and  Blifil.     Nor  is  the  moral  of  the  play 
an  improvement  on  that  of  the  novel.     The  care- 
less extravagant  rake  is  generous,  warm-hearted, 
and  fascinating;  seriousness  and   gravity  are  ren- 
dered odious  by  being  united  to  meanness  and  hypo- 
crisy.    The  dramatic  art  of  Sheridan  is  evinced  in 
the  ludicrous  incidents  and  situations  with  which 
'  The  School  for  Scandal'  abounds  :  his  genius  shines 
forth  in  its  witty  dialogues.     '  The  entire  comedy,' 
says  Moore,  '  is  an  El  Dor.ado  of  wit,  where   the 
precious  metal   is  thrown  about   by  all  classes  as 
carelessly  as  if  they  had  not  the  least  idea  of  its 
value.'     This   fault   is  one   not  likely  to  be   often 
committed!     Some  shorter  pieces  were  afterwards 
•written  by  Sheridan  :   The  Camp,  a  musical  opera, 
and  The  Critic,  a  witty  afterpiece,  in  the  manner  of 
'The   Kehearsal.'      Tlie   character   of    Sir   Fretful 
Plagiary,  intended,  it  is  said,  for  Cumberland  the 
dramatist,  is  one  of  the  author's  happiest  efforts; 
and  the  schemes  and  contrivances  of  Puff  the  ma- 
nager— such  as  making  his  theatrical  clock  strike 
four  in  a  morning  scene,  '  to  beget  an  awful  atten- 
tion' in  the  audience,  and  to  '  save  a  description  of 
the  rising  sun,  and  a  great  deal  about  gilding  the 
eastern  heniisiJiere' — are  a  felicitous  combination  of 
humour   and   satire.      The   scene  in   which   Sneer 
mortifies  the  vanity  of  Sir  Fretful,  and  I'ulTs  de- 
scription of  his  own  mode  of  life  by  his  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  puffing,  are  perhaps  the  best  that  She- 
ridan ever  wrote. 

[A  Sntsilive  Author.'] 

[From  '  Tbe  Critic.'] 

Enter  Servant  to  Dangle  and  Snker. 

Servant.  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  sir. 

Dangle  Beg  him  to  walk  up.  [Kvit  servant.']  Now, 
Mrs  Dan{,ie,  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  is  au  author  to  your 
own  taste. 


Mri  D.  I  confess  he  is  a  favourite  of  miue,  because 
every  body  cl.ie  abuses  him. 

Sneer.  Very  much  to  the  credit  of  your  charity, 
madam,  if  not  of  your  judgment. 

Dan.  Hut,  egad  I  he  allows  no  merit  to  any  author 
but  himself;  that's  the  truth  on't,  though  he's  my 
friend. 

Sneer.  Never.  He  is  as  envious  a.s  an  old  maid 
verging  on  the  desperation  of  six-and-thirty  ;  and  then 
the  insidious  humility  with  which  he  seduces  you  to 
"ive  a  free  opinion  on  any  of  his  works,  can  be  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  petulant  arrogance  with  which  he 
is  sure  to  reject  your  observations. 

Dun.  Very  true,  egad!  though  hc'.i  my  friend. 

Sneer.  Then  his  affected  contempt  of  all  newspaper 
strictures  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  the  sorest 
man  alive,  and  shrinks  like  scorched  parchment  from 
the  fiery  ordeal  of  true  criticism  :  yet  is  he  so  covetous 
of  popularity,  that  he  had  rather  be  abused  than  not 
mentioned  at  all. 

Dan.  There's  no  denying  it ;  though  he's  my  friend. 

Sneer.  You  have  read  the  tragedy  he  has  just 
finished,  haven't  you  ! 

Dan.  0  yes  ;  he  sent  it  to  me  yesterday. 

Sneer.  Well,  and  you  think  it  execrable,  don't  you  t 

Dan.  Why,  between  ourselves,  egad  !  I  must  own 
— though  he's  my  friend — that  it  is  one  of  the  most 

he's  here! — [Aside] — finished  and  most  admirable 

perform ■ 

S'lr  F.  [Without]  Mr  Sneer  with  him,  did  you  say! 

Enter  Sm  Fretfui,  Plaoiabv. 

Dan.  Ah,  my  dear  friend  !  Egad  !  we  were  just 
speaking  of  your  tragedy.  Admirable,  Sir  Fretful, 
admirable ! 

Sneer.  You  never  did  anything  beyond  it,  Sir  Fret- 
ful ;  never  in  your  life. 

Sir  F.  You  make  me  extremely  happy  ;  for,  with- 
out a  conii>linient,  my  dear  Sneer,  there  isn't  a  man 
in  the  world  whose  judgment  I  value  as  I  do  yours; 
and  Mr  Dangle's. 

Mrs  D.  They  are  only  laughing  at  you.  Sir  Fretful ; 
for  it  was  but  just  now  that 

Dan.  Mrs  i)angle  !— Ah  !  Sir  Fretful,  you  know 
Mrs  Dangle.     My  friend  Sneer  was  rallying  just  now. 

He  knows  how  she  admires  you,  and 

Sir  F.  0  Lord !  I  am  sure  Mr  Sneer  has  more 
taste  and  sincerity  than  to A  double-faced  fel- 
low !  [A3id£. 

Dan.  Yes,  yes;  Sneer  will  jest,  but  a  better- 
humoured 

Sir  P.  0!  I  know. 

Dan.  He  has  a  ready  turn  for  ridicule;  his  wit 
costs  hira  nothing. 

Sir  F.  No,  egad!  or  I  should  wonder  how  he  came 
by  it.  [.\siiU. 

Mrs  D.  Because  his  jest  is  always  at  the  expense  of 
his  friend. 

Dan.  But,  Sir  Fretful,  have  you  sent  your  play 
to  the  managers  yet !  or  can  I  be  of  any  service  to 
you? 

Sir  F.  No,  no,  I  thank  you  ;  I  believe  the  piece 
had  sufficient  recommendation  with  it.'  I  thank  you 
though.  I  sent  it  to  the  manager  of  Coveut  Garden 
theatre  this  morning. 

Sneer.  I  should  have  thought  now,  that  it  might 
have  been  cast  (as  the  actors  call  it)  better  at  Druty 
Lane. 

Sir  F.  O  lud  !  no — never  send  a  play  there  while  I 
live.     Hark  ye!  [Whisjm-s  Sneer. 

Sneer.   Writes  himself/  I  know  he  does. 

Sir  F.  I  say  nothing — 1  take  away  from  no  man's 
merit — am  hurt  at  no  man's  good  fortune.  1  say  no- 
thing ;  but  this  I  will  say;  through  all  my  kno\yledge 
of  life,  1  have  observed  that  there  is  not  a  passion  so 
strongly  rooted  in  the  human  heart  as  envy  ! 
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Sneer.  I  believe  you  have  reason  for  what  you  s&y, 
indeed. 

»Sir  F.  Besides,  I  can  tell  j-ou,  it  is  not  always  so 
safe  to  leave  a  play  in  the  hands  of  those  who  write 
theniselvea. 

Sneer.  ^V'hat !  they  may  steal  from  them  ?  eh,  my 
dear  Plagiary  ? 

Sir  r.  Steal!  to  be  sure  they  may;  and,  e;;ad  ! 
wrve  your  best  thoughts  as  gipsies  do  stolen  children, 
disfigure  them  to  make  *em  pass  for  their  own. 

S)iai\  But  your  present  work  is  a  sacrifice  to  Mel- 
pomene ;  and  he,  you  know,  never 

Sir  F.  That's  no  security.  A  dexterous  plagiarist 
mav  do  anything.  Why,  sir,  fur  aught  I  knuw  he 
might  take  out  some  of  the  best  things  in  my  tragedy 
and  put  thera  into  his  own  comedy. 

Sntcr.  That  might  be  done,  I  dare  be  sworn. 

Sir  F.  And  then,  if  such  a  person  gives  you  the 
least  hint  or  assistance,  he  is  devilish  apt  to  take  the 
merit  of  the  whole. 

iJan.  If  it  succeeds. 

Sir  F.  Ay  !  but  with  regard  to  tliis  piece,  I  think 
I  can  hit  that  gentleman,  for  I  can  safely  swear  he 
never  read  it. 

Sneer.  I'll  tell  you  how  you  may  hurt  him  more. 

Sir  F.  How? 

Sneer.  Swear  he  wrote  it. 

Sir  F.  Plague  on't  now,  Sneer;  I  shall  take  it  ill. 
I  believe  you  want  to  take  away  my  character  as  an 
author ! 

Sneer.  Then  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be  very  much 
obliged  to  me. 

Sir  F.  Kh  ?  sir  ! 

Dan.  0  !  you  know  he  never  means  what  he  says. 

Sir  F.  Sincerely,  then,  you  do  like  the  piece? 

Sneer.  Wonderfully  ! 

Sir  F.  But,  come  now,  there  must  be  something 
that  you  think  might  be  mended,  eh  \  Mr  Dangle,  has 
nothing  struck  you ! 

Dan.  Why,  faith,  it  is  but  an  ungracibus  thing  for 
the  most  part  to— — 

Sir  F.  With  most  authors  it  is  just  so,  indeed  ;  they 
arc  in  general  strangely  tenacious ;  but,  for  my  part, 
I  am  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  a  judicious  critic 
points  out  any  defect  to  me ;  for  what  is  the  purpose 
of  showing  a  work  to  a  friend  if  you  don't  mean  to 
profit  by  his  opinion? 

Sneer,  Very  true.  Why  then,  though  I  seriously 
admire  the  piece  upon  the  whole,  yet  there  is  one 
small  objection  which,  if  you'll  give  me  leave,  I'll 
mention. 

Sir  F.  Sir,  you  can*t  oblige  me  more. 

Sneer.  I  think  it  wants  incident. 

Sir  F.  fiood  CJodI  you  surjmse  me  !  wants  incident? 

Snea'.  Yes ;  I  own  I  think  the  incidents  are  t<X)  few. 

Sir  F.  fiood  fiod  !  Believe  me,  Mr  Sneer,  there  is 
no  person  for  whose  judgment  I  have  a  more  implicit 
deference;  but  I  protest  to  you,  Mr  Sneer,  I  am  only 
appndiensive  that  the  incidents  are  too  crowded.  My 
dear  Dangle,  how  does  it  strike  you  1 

Dan,  Heally.  I  can't  agree  with  my  friend  Sneer. 
I  thirik  the  plot  quite  sufficient;  and  the  fnur  first 
acts  by  many  degrees  the  best  I  ever  read  or  saw  in 
mv  life.  Jf  I  might  venture  to  sugsrcst  anything,  it  is 
that  the  interest  rather  falls  otTin  the  fifth. 

Sir  F.  Rises,  I  believe  you  mean,  sir. 

Dan.  No  ;  I  don't,  upon  my  word. 

Sir  F,  Yes,  yes,  you  do,  upon  my  soul ;  it  certainly 
don't  fall  oft*,  I  assure  you  ;  no,  no,  it  don't  fall  off. 

Dan.  Now,  Mrs  Dangle,  did'nt  you  say  it  struck 
you  in  the  same  light  t 

Mn  />.  No,  indeed,  I  did  not,  I  did  not  sec  a 
fault  in  any  part  of  the  play  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end. 

Str  F.  l^pon  my  doul,  the  women  aru  the  be*t 
judges  after  all! 


Mra  D.  Or  if  I  nmdc  any  objection,  1  am  sure  it 
was  to  nothing  in  the  piece  ;  but  that  I  was  afraid  it 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  little  too  long. 

Sir  F.  Pray,  madam,  do  you  speak  as  to  duration 
of  time;  or  do  you  mean  that  the  story  is  todiouiily 
spun  out  ? 

Mrs  D.  0  lud  !  no.  I  speak  only  with  reference  to 
the  usual  length  of  acting  plays. 

Sir  F.  Then  I  am  very  happy — very  happv  indeed ; 
because  the  play  is  a  short  jday,  a  remarkably  short 
play.  I  should  not  venture  to  differ  with  a  lady  on  a 
point  of  taste  ;  but  on  these  occasions  the  watch,  you 
know,  is  the  critic. 

Mr.i  D.  Then,  I  suppose,  it  must  have  been  Mr 
Dangle's  drawling  manner  of  reatling  it  to  me. 

Sir  F,  O!  if  Mr  Dangle  read  it,  that's  quite  another 
affair  ;  but  I  assure  you,  Mrs  Dangle,  the  first  evening 
you  can  spare  me  three  hours  and  a  half,  I'll  under- 
take to  read  you  the  whole  from  beginning  to  end,  with 
the  prologue  and  epilogue,  and  allow  time  for  the 
music  between  the  acts. 

Mrs  D.  I  hope  to  see  it  on  the  stage  next.       [^Fxii, 

Dan.  Well,  Sir  Fretful,  I  wish  you  may  be  able  to 
get  rid  as  easily  of  the  newspaper  criticisms  as  you 
do  of  ours. 

Sir  F.  The  newspapers!  sir,  they  are  the  most 
villanous,  licentious,  abominable,  infernal — not  that 
I  ever  read  them ;  no,  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  look 
into  a  newspaper. 

Dan.  You  are  quite  right ;  for  it  certainly  must 
hurt  an  author  of  delicate  feelings  to  see  the  libertic:! 
they  take. 

Sir  F.  No;  quite  the  contrark' ;  their  abuse  is,  in 
fact,  the  best  paneg^'ric ;  I  like  it  of  all  things.  .\n 
author's  reputation  is  only  in  danger  from  their  sup- 
port. 

Sneer.  Why,  that's  true ;  and  that  attack,  now,  on 
you  the  other  day 

Sir  F.  What  I  where  1 

Dan.  Ay !  you  mean  in  a  paper  of  Thursday ;  it 
was  completely  ill-natured  to  be  sure. 

Sir  F.  O!  so  much  the  better;  ha!  ha!  ha!  I 
wouldn't  have  it  othcnvise. 

Dan.  Certainly,  it  is  only  to  be  laughed  at,  for 

Sir  F.  You  don't  happen  to  recollect  what  the 
fellow  said,  do  you  ? 

Sneer.  Pray,  Dangle ;  Sir  Fretful  seems  a  little 
anxious 

Sir  F.  0  lud,  no  !  anxious,  not  I,  not  the  least — I 
— but  one  may  as  well  hear,  you  know. 

Dan.  Sneer,  do  you  recollect  ?  Alake  out  some- 
thing. [Afiile, 

Sneer.  I  will.  [To  Dangle.]  Yes,  yes,  I  remember 
perfectly. 

Sir  F.  Well,  and  pray  now — not  that  it  signifies — 
what  might  the  gentleman  say! 

Sneer.  Why,  ho  roundly  asserts  that  you  have  not 
the  slightest  invention  or  original  genius  whatever, 
though  vou  are  the  greatest  traducer  of  all  other 
authors  living. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  very  good. 

Sneer.  That  as  to  comedy,  you  have  not  one  iilea  of 
your  own,  he  believes,  even  in  your  comnumpliice 
book,  where  stray  jokes  and  pilfered  witticiMiis  are 
kept  with  as  nmch  method  &a  the  ledger  of  the  lu«| 
and  stolen  otiice. 

Sir  F.  Ila,  ha,  ha  !  very  plcanant, 

Snrrr.  Nay,  that  you  an-  so  unlucky  as  not  to  hare 
the  hkill  even  to  tteaJ  with  ta.-le ;  but  that  ynu  glcAC 
from  the  refuse  of  obscure  volumes,  where  more  judi- 
cious plagiarists  have  been  before  you  ;  i»o  that  the 
body  of  your  work  is  a  coni|H»silion  of  drrg^i  and  »cdl- 
nients,  like  a  bad  tavern's  wi.r*t  winu. 

.S-.r  y-*.  Ha,  ha! 

.Sne'-r,  In  your  more  serious  efforts,  he  ■»>*,  youi 
bombast  would   be  1cm  iutulcr»ble  if  the  thouffhti 
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were  ever  suited  to  the  expressions  ;  but  the  homeli- 
ness of  the  seiitiiiuMit  sttvres  throuj;h  the  fantastic  in- 
cumbrance of  it-*  fine  language,  like  a  clown  in  one  of 
the  new  uniforms. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha! 

Sneer.  That  your  occasional  tropes  and  flowers  suit 
the  general  coarseness  of  your  style,  as  tambour  sprigs 
would  a  jjround  of  linsey-woolsey;  while  your  imita- 
tions of  Shakspcare  resemble  the  mimicry  of  Fal- 
statTs  page,  and  arc  about  as  near  the  standard  of  the 
original. 

Sir  F.  Ha! 

Snetr.  In  short,  that  even  the  finest  passages  you 
steal  are  of  no  service  to  you  ;  for  the  poverty  of  your 
own  language  prevents  their  a-ssimilating,  so  that 
they  lie  on  the  surface  like  lumps  of  marl  on  a  barren 
moor,  encumbering  what  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
fertilize. 

Sir  F.  [After  great  agitation.]  Now,  another  person 
would  l>e  vexed  at  this. 

Sneer.  Mh!  but  1  wouldn't  have  told  you,  only  to 
divert  you. 

Sir  F.  I  know  it.  I  am  diverted — ha,  ba,  ha!  not 
the  least  invention !  ha,  ha,  ha !  very  good,  verj* 
good ! 

Sneer.  Yes  ;  no  genius  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ihtn.  A  severe  rogue,  ha,  ha,  ha! — but  you  are 
quite  right,  Sir  Fretful,  never  to  read  such  nonsense. 

Sir  F.  To  be  sure  ;  for  if  there  is  anything  to  one's 
praise,  it  is  a  foolish  vanity  to  be  gratified  at  it ;  and 
if  it  is  abuse,  why  one  is  always  sure  to  hear  of  it 
froni  some  good-natured  friend  or  other! 

[2%e  Anatomy  of  Character  performed  hy 
I'mharttahUnieiSS.] 

[From  '  Tlie  School  for  Scandal.'] 

Maria  enters  to  Ladv  Sneebwkll  and  Joseph  Surfack. 

Lady  S.  Maria,  my  dear,  how  do  you  do  ?  \\'hat's 
the  matter? 

Maria.  Oh !  there  is  that  disa^rreeable  lover  of 
mine,  Sir  Benjamin  Backlute,  has  jint  called  at  my 
guardian's  with  his  odious  uncle,  Crabtree  ;  so  I  slipt 
out,  and  ran  hither  to  avoid  them. 

Lady  S.  Is  that  all  ? 

Joseph  S.  If  my  brother  Charles  had  been  of  the 
party,  madam,  perhaps  you  would  not  have  been  so 
much  alarmed. 

Lady  S.  Nay,  now  you  are  severe  ;  for  I  dare  swear 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Maria  heard  you  were  here. 
But,  my  dear,  what  has  Sir  Benjamin  done  that  you 
ehould  avoid  him  sol 

Maria.  Oh,  he  has  done  nothing — but  'tis  for  what 
he  has  said ;  his  conversation  is  a  perpetual  libel  on 
all  his  acquaintance. 

Joseph  S'.  Ay,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  there  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  not  knowing  him — for  he'll  abuse  a  stranger 
iust  as  soon  as  his  best  friend  ;  and  his  uncle  Crab- 
tree's  as  bad. 

Lady  S.  Nay,  but  we  should  make  allowance.  Sir 
Benjamin  is  a  wit  and  a  poet. 

Maria.  For  my  part,  I  own,  madam,  wit  loses  its 
res|  cct  with  me  wlien  I  see  it  in  company  with 
malice.     What  do  you  think,  Mr  Surface? 

Jui'tph  S.  Certainly,  madam ;  to  smile  at  the  jest 
which  plants  a  thorn  in  another's  breast  is  to  become 
a  principal  in  the  mischief. 

Lady  S.  Pshaw  I — there's  no  possibility  of  being 
wiitv  without  a  little  ill  nature  :  the  malice  of  a  good 
thing  is  the  barb  that  makes  it  stick.  What's  your 
opinion,  Mr  Surface ! 

Ju.^ej.h  S.  To  be  sure,  madam  ;  that  conversation, 
where  the  spirit  of  raillery  is  suppressed,  will  ever  ap- 
{^ear  tedious  and  insipid. 

Maria.  Well,  I'll  not  debate  how  far  scandal  may 


be  allowable;  but  in  a  nmn,  I  am  sure,  it  is  always 
contemptible.  We  have  pride,  envy,  rivuUhip,  and  a 
thousand  little  motives  to  depreciate  each  other;  but 
the  male  slanderer  must  have  the  cowardice  of  a 
woman  before  he  can  traduce  one. 

Enter  Sbrtant. 

Scri\  Madam,  Mrs  Candour  is  below,  and  if  your 
ladyship's  at  leisure,  will  leave  her  carriage. 

Lady  S.  Beg  her  to  walk  in.  [KcU  Sirvant.'\  Now, 
Maria,  however,  here  is  a  character  to  your  ta^te  ;  for 
though  Mrs  Candour  is  a  little  talkative,  every  body 
allows  her  to  be  the  best  natured  and  best  sort  of 
woman. 

Maria,  Yes — with  a  very  gross  alfectatlon  of  good 
nature  and  benevolence,  she  does  more  mischief  than 
the  direct  malice  of  old  Crabtree. 

Joseph  S.  rfaith  that's  true.  Lady  Sneenvell : 
whenever  I  hear  the  current  running  against  the 
characters  of  my  friends,  I  never  think  them  in  such 
danger  as  when  Candour  undertakes  their  defence. 

Lady  S.  Hush  ! — here  she  is! 

Enter  Mrs  Candour. 

Mrs  C.  My  dear  Lady  Sneerwell,  how  have  you 
been  this  century?  Mr  Surface,  what  news  do  yoii 
hear! — though  indeed  it  is  no  matter,  for  X  think  one 
hears  nothing  else  but  scandal. 

Joseph  S.  Just  so,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Mrs  C.  Oh,  Jlaria  !  child — what !  is  the  whole 
affair  off  between  you  and  Charles  !  His  extrava- 
gance, I  presume — the  town  talks  of  nothing  else. 

Maria.  I  am  very  sorry,  ma'am,  the  town  has  so 
little  to  do. 

Mrs  C.  True,  true,  child  :  but  there's  no  stopping 
people's  tongues.  I  own  I  was  hurt  to  hear  it,  as  I 
indeed  was  to  learn,  from  the  same  quarter,  that  your 
iruardian,  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle,  have  not  agreed 
lately  as  well  as  could  be  wished. 

^faria.  'Tis  strangely  impertinent  for  people  to 
busy  themselves  so, 

Mrs  C.  Very  true,  child:  but  what's  to  be  done? 
People  will  talk — there's  no  preventing  it.  Why,  it 
was  but  yesterday  I  was  told  that  Miss  Gadabout  had 
eloped  with  Sir  Filligree  Flirt.  But  there's  no  mind- 
ing what  one  hears ;  though,  to  be  sure,  I  had  this 
from  very  good  authority. 

Maria.  Such  reports  are  highly  scandalous. 

Mrs  C.  So  they  are,  child — shameful,  shameful ! 
But  the  world  is  so  censorious,  no  character  escapes. 
Well,  now,  who  would  have  suspected  your  friend, 
Miss  Prim,  of  an  indiscretion?  Yet  such  is  the  ill- 
nature  of  people  that  they  say  her  uncle  stopt  her  last 
week,  just  as  she  was  stepping  into  the  York  mail  with 
her  dancing-master. 

Maria.  I'll  answer  for't  there  are  no  grounds  for 
that  report. 

Mrs  C.  Ah,  no  foundation  In  the  world,  I  dare 
swear ;  no  more,  probably,  than  for  the  story  circulated 
last  month  of  Mrs  Festino's  affair  mth  Colonel  Cas- 
sino ;  though,  to  be  sure,  that  matter  was  never 
rightly  cleared  up. 

Justph  S.  The  license  of  invention  some  people 
take  is  monstrous  indeed. 

Maria.  'Tis  so — but,  in  my  opinion,  those  who  re- 
port sueh  things  are  equally  culpable. 

Mrs  C.  To  be  sure  they  are ;  tale-bearers  are  as  bad 
as  the  tale-makers — 'tis  an  old  observation,  and  a  very 
true  one :  but  what's  to  be  done,  as  I  said  before?  how 
will  you  prevent  people  from  talking  ?  To-day  Mrs 
Clackitt  assured  me  Mr  and  Mrs  Honeymoon  were  at 
last  become  mere  man  and  wife,  like  the  rest  of  their 
acquaintance.  *  *  No,  no  !  tale-bearers,  as  I 
«aid  before,  are  just  as  bad  as  the  tale-makers. 

Juif<ph  S.  Ah  !  Mrs  Candour,  if  every  body  had 
your  forbearance  and  good-nature  ! 
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Mrs  C.  I  confe-s^,  Mr  Surface,  I  cannot  boar  to  hear 
people  attacked  beliind  their  backs ;  aini  wlien  ugly 
circum!<tauces  come  out  against  our  acquaintance,  I 
own  I  aUvays  love  to  think  the  best.  By  the  by,  I  hope 
'tis  not  true  that  your  brother  is  absolutely  ruined ! 

Jowplt  S.  I  am  afraid  his  circumstances  are  very 
bad  indeed,  ma*am. 

^f|■.^  C  Ah  !  I  heard  so — but  you  must  tell  him  to 
keep  u]i  his  spirits  ;  everybody  almost  is  in  the  same 
way — Lord  Spindle,  Sir  Thomas  Splint,  and  Mr  Nlckit 
— all  up,  I  hear,  within  this  week  ;  so,  if  Charles  is 
undone,  he'll  find  half  his  acquaintance  ruined  too ; 
and  that,  you  kmnv,  is  a  consolation. 

Josci)h  S.  Doubtless,  ma'am — a  very  great  one. 

Enter  Ssrtant. 

Strv.  Mr  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite. 

[Ej-U  Si'i'vant. 
Lady  S.  So,  itaria,  you  see  your  lover  pursues  you  ; 
positively  you  shan't  escape. 

Enter  Crabtreb  and  SrR  Bknjamin  Hackbitb. 

Crah.  Lady  Sneerwell,  I  kiss  your  hand.  Mrs  Can- 
dour, I  don't  believe  you  are  acquainted  with  my 
nepliew.  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  ?  Kgad  !  ma'am,  he 
has  a  pretty  wit,  and  is  a  pretty  poet,  too ;  isn't  he, 
Ladv  Sneerwell  ? 

.Sir  B.  0  fie,  uncle ! 

t'''((i.  Nay,  egad,  it's  true ;  I  back  him  at  a  rebus 
or  a  charade  against  the  best  rhymer  in  the  kingdom. 
Has  your  ladyship  heard  the  epigram  he  wrote  last 
week  on  Lady  Frizzle's  feather  catching  tire !  Do, 
Benjamin,  repeat  it,  or  the  charade  you  made  last 
night  extempore  at  Mrs  Drowzic's  conversazione. 
Come  now  ;  your  first  is  the  name  of  a  fish,  your 
second  a  great  naval  commander,  and 

Sir  B.  Uncle,  now — prithee 

Crah.  I'faith,  ma'am,  'twould  surprise  you  to  hear 
how  ready  he  is  at  these  things. 

Lady  S.  I  wonder.  Sir  Benj.imin,  you  never  publi?h 
anything. 

Sir  B.  To  say  truth,  ma'am,  'tis  very  vulgar  to 
print ;  and  as  my  little  jiroductions  are  mostly  satires 
and  lampoons  on  particular  people,  I  find  they  circu- 
late more  by  giving  copies  in  confidence  to  the  friends 
of  the  parties.  However,  I  have  some  love  elegies, 
which,  when  favoured  with  this  lady's  smiles,  I  mean 
to  give  the  public. 

Crab.  'Fore  heaven,  ma'am,  they'll  immortalise 
you!  you  will  be  hancled  down  to  posterity,  like  I'e- 
trarch's  Laur.a,  or  Waller's  Sacharissa. 

Sir  IS.  Yes,  madam,  I  think  you  will  like  them, 
when  you  shall  see  them  on  a  beautiful  quarto  page, 
where  a  neat  rivulet  of  text  shall  murmur  through  a 
meadow  of  margin.  'Fore  gad  they  will  be  the  most 
elegant  things  of  their  kind  ! 

Cml.  But,  ladies,  that's  true — have  you  heard  the 
news! 

Mrs  C.  ^\^lat,  sir,  do  you  mean  the  report  of 

Crah.  Xo,  ma'am,  that's  not  it — Miss  Nicely  is 
going  to  be  married  to  her  own  footman. 

Mrs  C.  Impossible ! 

Crnh.  Ask  Sir  IVnjamin. 

Sir  B.  'Tis  very  true,  ma'am  ;  ereiything  U  fixed, 
and  the  wedding  liveries  bespoke. 

Criib.  Yes ;  and  they  do  say  there  were  very  press- 
ing rea-sons  for  it. 

L<uly  S.  Why,  I  have  heard  something  of  this  before. 

Mrs  C.  It  can't  l)e  ;  ami  I  wonder  any  one  should 
believe  such  a  story  of  so  prudent  a  lady  as  iliss 
Nicely. 

Sir  B.  0  lud !  ma'am,  that's  the  very  reason  'twas 
believed  at  once.  She  has  always  been  so  cautious 
and  so  reserved  that  everybody  was  sure  there  was 
lome  reason  for  it  at  lK>ttt>m. 

iirt  C.  Why,  to  be  sure,  a  tale  of  scandal  I>  as  fatal 


to  the  credit  of  a  prudent  lady  of  her  stamp  as  a  fever 
is  generally  to  those  of  the  strongest  constitutions. 
But  there  is  a  sort  of  puny  sickly  reputation  that  is 
always  ailing,  yet  will  outlive  the  robuster  characters 
of  a  hundred  prudes. 

Sir  B.  True,  madam,  there  are  valetudinarians  in 
reputation  as  well  as  constitution  ;  who,  being  con- 
scious of  their  we.ak  part,  avoid  the  least  breath  of 
air,  and  supply  their  want  of  stamina  by  care  and  cir- 
cumspection. 

Mrs  C.  Well,  but  this  may  be  all  a  mistake.  You 
know.  Sir  Benjamin,  very  trifling  circumstances  often 
give  rise  to  the  most  injurious  tales. 

Crub.  That  tliey  do,  I'll  be  sworn,  ma'am.  0  lud ! 
Mr  Surface,  pray  is  it  true  that  your  uncle,  Sir  Oliver, 
is  coming  home  ! 

Joseph  S.  Not  that  I  know  of,  indeed,  sir. 

Crah.  He  has  been  in  the  East  Indies  a  long  time. 
You  can  scarcely  remember  him,  I  believe !  Sad  com- 
fort whenever  he  returns,  to  hear  how  your  brother 
has  gone  on. 

Joseph  S.  Charles  has  been  imprudent,  sir,  to  be 
sure ;  but  I  hope  no  busy  people  have  already  preju- 
diced Sir  Oliver  against  him.     He  may  reform. 

Sir  B.  To  be  sure  he  may  ;  for  my  part  I  never  be- 
lieved him  to  be  so  utterly  void  of  i)rinciple  as  people 
say  ;  and  though  he  has  lost  all  his  friends,  I  am  told 
nobody  is  better  spoken  of  by  the  Jews. 

Crab.  That's  true,  egad,  nephew.  If  the  Old  .Jewry 
w.as  a  ward,  I  believe  Charles  would  be  an  alderman  : 
no  man  more  popular  there  !  I  liear  he  pays  as  uniny 
annuities  as  the  Irish  tontine;  and  that,  whenever  he 
is  sick,  they  have  prayers  for  the  recovery  of  his  health 
in  all  the  synagogues. 

.SVr  li.  Yet  no  man  lives  in  greater  splendour. 
They  tell  me,  when  he  entertains  his  friends,  he  will 
sit  down  to  dinner  with  a  dozen  of  his  own  securities; 
have  a  score  of  tradesmen  waiting  in  the  antechamber, 
and  an  olficer  behind  every  guest's  chair. 

JuM'jih  .S.  This  may  be  entertainment  to  you,  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  you  pay  very  little  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  a  brother. 

Maria.  Their  malice  is  intolerable.  Lady  Sneer- 
well, I  must  wish  you  a  good  morning  :  I'm  not  very 
well.  [Exit  Maria. 

Mrs  C.  0  dear  !  she  changes  colour  very  much. 

La<ly  S.  Do,  Mrs  Candour,  follow  her:  she  may 
want  your  a.ssistance. 

Mrs  C.  That  I  will,  with  all  my  soul,  ma'am.  Poor 
dear  girl,  who  knows  what  her  situation  may  be  ! 

[Exit  Mrs  Candour. 

lAidy  S.  'Twas  nothing  but  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  hear  Charles  reflected  on,  notwithstanding  their 
diflerence. 

Sir  B.  The  young  lady's  penchant  is  obvious 

Crab.  But,  Benjamin,  you  must  not  give  u^  the 
pursuit  for  that:  follow  her,  and  put  her  into  g.iod 
liumour.  Repeat  her  some  of  your  own  verses.  Come, 
I'll  assist  you. 

Sir  IS.  Air  Surface,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you; 
but,  depend  on't,  your  brother  is  utterly  undone. 

Crah.  (_>  lud,  ay  !  undone  as  ever  man  was.  Can't 
raise  a  guinea! 

Sir  B.  .\nd  every  thing  sold,  I'm  told,  that  was 
moveable. 

Crah.  I  have  seen  one  that  was  at  his  house.  Nol 
a  thing  left  but  some  empty  bottles  that  were  over- 
looked, and  the  family  pictures,  which  I  believe  are 
framed  in  the  wainscots. 

Sir  B.  .\in\  I'm  very  sorrj-,  also,  to  hear  some  bad 
stories  against  him. 

Crub.  tih!  he  has  done  many  mean  things,  that^ 
certain. 

Sir  B.  But,  however,  a.s  he  is  your  bn'ther 

Crab.  We'll  tell  you  all  another  op|>ortuhity. 

\_EjxiuU  CraUrrt  ami  Sir  Unyamii^ 
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Lndij  S.  Iliv !  I\a !  tis  very  Imnl  fur  them  to  leave  ii 
subject  they  have  not  quite  run  dowTi. 

Joseph  S.  And  I  believe  the  iibuse  was  no  more 
acceptable  to  your  ladyship  than  Maria. 

Lady  S.  1  doubt  her  afVecti<ins  are  further  enpi;;ed 
than  we  imagine.  But  the  family  are  to  be  here  thi;* 
evening,  so  you  may  a-s  well  dine  where  you  are,  and 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  farther  ;  in 
the  meantime  I'll  go  and  plot  mischief,  and  you  shall 
study  sentiment.  [Ejxunl. 

In  the  last  year  of  this  periml  (1780),  Mrs  Cow- 
ley, a  neglected  poetess,  produced  her  lively  comeily, 
The  Belle's  tilrtildgetn,  which  is  still  popular  on  the 
stage.  In  theatric;il  plirase,  therefore,  we  may  s,\v 
that,  with  respect  to  comedy,  the  season  cluxed  icell, 
and  was  marked  by  unusual  brilliancy. 

This  period  may  be  said  to  have  given  birth  to 
the  well-known  species  of  sub-comedy  entitled  the 
Farce — a  kind  of  entertainment  more  peculiarly 
English  than  comedy  itself,  and  in  which  the  lite- 
rature of  our  country  is  surprisingly  rich.  As  in- 
ferior in  dignity,  it  is  here  placed  after  comedy  ;  but 
there  are  reasons  why  it  might  have  been  pl:K-e  I 
first,  for  some  of  its  luminaries  flourished  early  in  th' 
period,  and  by  their  productions  exercised  a  con 
sideralile  influence  on  the  comedies  which  came  after, 
and  which  have  just  been  enumerated.  Amongst 
the  first  who  shoue  in  this  field  was  David  (jarkics 


David  Oarrick. 

(1716-1779),  so  eminent  as  an  actor  in  both  tragedy 
and  comedy.  Garrick  was  a  native  of  Lichfield, 
and  a  pupil  of  Dr  Jolmson,  with  whom  he  came  to 
London  to  push  his  fortune.  His  merits  quickly 
raised  him  to  the  head  of  his  profession.  As  the 
manager  of  one  of  tlie  principal  theatres  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  he  banished  from  the  stage  many 
plays  whicli  had  an  immoral  tendency ;  and  his 
person.ll  character,  though  marked  by  excessive 
vanity  and  other  foibles,  gave  a  dignity  and  respec- 
tability to  the  profession  of  an  actor.  As  an  author 
he  was  more  lively  and  various  than  vigorous  or  pro- 
found. He  wrote  some  epigrams,  and  even  ventured 
on  an  ode  or  two ;  he  succeeded  in  the  composition  of 
some  dramatic  pieces,  and  the  adaptation  of  otliers 
to  the  stage.     His  principal  plays  are,  The  Lying 


Valet  and  Miss  in  her  Teens:. 
rites.  7!ut.  un(|iii":ri 'p  alily, 
Garrick  lay  in  his  powers  a> 


•wliich  arc  still  fiivou- 
ihc  cl.icf  strength  of 
un  aciui,  iiy  which  he 


Gftrriek*fl  Villa,  near  Hampton, 

gave  a  popularity  and  importance  to  the  drama 
that  it  had  not  possessed  since  its  piilniy  days  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  Sheridan  ho- 
noured his  memory  with  a  florid  sentimental  mo- 
nody, in  which  he  invoked  the  'gentle  muse'  to 
'  guard  his  laurelled  shrine' — 

And  with  soft  sighs  disperse  the  irreverent  dust 
\\*hich  time  may  strew  upon  his  sacred  bust. 

yielding  was  another  distinguished  writer  in  this 
walk,  though  of  all  his  pieces  only  one,  Tom  Thumb, 
has  been  able  to  keep  possession  of  the  stage.  He 
threw  ofl"  these  light  plays  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  town  for  amusement,  and  parry  his  own  clamo- 
rous necessities,  and  they  generally  have  the  appear- 
ance of  mucli  haste.  Love  a-la-Mode,  by  IIacklin, 
presented  a  humorous  satire  on  the  Scottish  charac- 
ter, wliich  w-as  followed  up  by  his  more  sarcastic 
comedy  of  The  Man  (if  the  ll'orW,  performed  in  1781. 
Macklin  was  ait  actor  by  profession,  remarkable 
for  his  personation  of  Shylock  after  he  was  ninety 
years  of  age ;  and  his  dramatic  pieces  are  lively  and 
entertaining.  It  nmst  be  with  some  surprise  that 
we  find  another  successful  author  in  this  line  in  the 
person  of  the  Kev.  Mr  Townley,  master  of  Merchant 
Tailors'  School :  he  was  the  author  of  Hiyh  Life 
Below  .S7(i/r.«.  a  happy  burlesque  on  the  extravagance 
and  affectation  of  servants  in  aping  the  manners  of 
tlieir  masters,  and  which  had  the  effect,  by  a  well- 
timed  exposure,  of  correcting  abuses  iu  the  domestic 
establishments  of  the  opulent  classes. 

[Scene  from  High  Life  Below  Stain.] 

Enter  Sir  Harry's  Servant, 

Sir  II.  Oh,  ho  !  Are  you  thereabouts  my  lord  duke ! 
That  may  do  very  well  by  and  by.  However,  you'll 
never  find  me  behind  band.  [O^ers  to  kis^f  Kitfij. 
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Ihdc.  Stand  off;  you  are  a  commoner;  nothiug 
under  nobility  approaches  Kitty. 

t<ir  H.  You  arc  so  devilish  proud  of  your  nobility. 
Now,  I  think  we  have  more  true  nobility  than  you. 
Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  a  knight  of  the  shire 

l)ukc.  .\  knight  of  the  shire!  ila,  ha,  ha!  a  mighty 
honour,  truly,  to  represent  all  the  fuols  in  the  county. 

Kit.  O  lud  !  this  is  charming  to  see  two  nublcinen 
quarrel. 

Sir  if.  Why,  any  fool  may  be  bom  to  a  title,  but 
only  a  wise  man  can  make  himself  honourable. 

Kit.  Well  said,  Sir  Harry,  that  is  good  morillity. 

l)ukc.  I  hope  you  make  some  diiference  between 
here(Jitary  honours  and  the  huzzas  of  a  mob. 

Kit.  Very  smart,  my  lord  ;  now.  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  11.  If  you  make  use  of  your  hereditary  honours 
to  screen  you  from  debt 

Ihike.  Zounds!  sir,  what  do  you  mean  by  that! 

Kit.  Hold,  hold  !  1  shall  have  some  line  old  noble 
blood  spilt  here.     Ha'  done.  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  JI.  Not  I ;  why,  he  is  always  valuing  himself 
upon  his  upper  house. 

Dnkx.  ^\'e  have  dignity.  [Slorp. 

Sir  H.  But  what  becomes  of  your  dignity,  if  we 
refuse  the  supplies!  [Quick. 

Kit.  Peace,  peace ;  here's  lady  Rab. 

Enter  Lady  IIab's  Servant  in  a  chair. 

Dear  I.adv  Bab! 

Lmbi  6ah.  Mrs  Kitty,  your  servant :  I  was  afraid 
of  taking  cold,  and  so  ordered  the  cliair  down  st.iirs. 
Well,  and  how  do  you  ?  My  lord  duke,  your  servant, 
and  Sir  Harry  too,  yours. 

Duke.  Your  ladyship's  devoted. 

Ladtj  /i.  I'm  afraid  I  have  trespassed  in  point  of 
time.  [Looks  on  her  watck.^  But  I  got  into  my 
favourite  author. 

Duke.  Y'es,  I  found  her  ladyship  at  her  studies  this 
morning  ;  some  wicked  poem. 

Ludi/  B.  Oh,  you  wretch !  I  never  read  but  one 
book. 

Kit.  What  is  your  ladyship  so  fond  of! 

Lady  B.  Shikspur.     I)i<l  you  never  read  Shikspur! 

Kit.  Shikspur  !  Shikspur  !  Who  wrote  it !  No,  1 
never  read  Shikspur. 

L'tili/ 11.  Then  youhaveanimmcnsepleasuretocome. 

Kit.  Well,  then,  I'll  read  it  over  one  afternoon  or 
other.    Here's  Lady  Charlotte. 

Enter  Ladv  Charlotte's  Maid  In  a  choir. 
Dear  Lady  Charlotte! 

iMdy  C.  Oh!  Mrs  Kitty,  I  thought  I  never  should 
have  reacheil  your  house.  Such  a  fit  of  the  cholic 
seized  me.  Oh  !  Lady  Mab,  how  long  has  your  lady- 
filiip  been  here!  My  chairmen  were  such  drones.  My 
lord  duke!  the  pink  of  all  good  breeding. 

Ihike.  Oh!  ma'am.  [Btnting. 

Lady  C.  And  Sir  Harry  !    Your  servant,  Sir  Harry. 

\^Forimdly. 

Sir  IT.  Madam,  your  servant :  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
your  la<lysliip  has  been  ill. 

Lady  C.  You  must  give  me  leave  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  that  sorrow,  sir.     Itemember  the  Park. 

Sir  If.  The  I'ark!  I'll  explain  that  affair,  madam. 

Lady  C.  I  want  noneof  your  explanations. 

[Scornftdl}/. 

Sir  If.  Dear  Lady  Charlotte  ! 

Lady  C.  No,  sir  ;  I  have  observed  your  coolness  of 
Iftt'*,  and  despise  you.     A  trumpery  baronet  I 

Sir  11.  I  see  how  it  is  ;  nothing  will  satisfy  you  but 
nobility.     That  sly  dog,  the  nianpiis 

Lady  C.  Non«of  your  reflectioiis,  sir.  The  ninrquis 
is  ft  person  of  honour,  and  above  inquiring  aft<r  a 
Ia<lv's  firtune,  as  you  meanly  did. 

i'lV //.  I  —  I,  madam  i  I  scorn  such  n  thing.  I 
Msuro  you,  madam,  I  never — that  is  to  say — Kgad,  I 


am  confounded.     My  lord  duke,  what  shall  I  say  to 
her!     I'ray  help  me  out.  [Atidc 

Uukc.  Ask  her  to  show  her  legs.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

lAndt. 
Enter  Philip  and  Lovel,  laden  with  bottles. 

Pliil.  Here,  my  little  peer,  here  is  wine  that  will 
ennoble  your  blood!  Both  your  ladyships'  most 
humble  ser^'ant. 

Lur.  [AffefliiKj  to  le  dnmk.]  Both  your  ladyships 
most  humble  servant. 

Kit.  Why,  Philip,  you  have  made  the  boy  drunk. 

I'hil.  I  have  made  him  free  of  the  cellar,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lov.  Y'es,  I  am  free  ;  I  am  very  free. 

P/iil.  He  has  had  a  smack  of  every  sort  of  wine, 
from  humble  port  to  imperial  tokay. 

Lor.  Y'es,  1  have  been  drinking  kokay. 

Kit.  Go,  get  you  some  sleep,  child,  that  you  may 
wait  on  his  lordship  by  and  by. 

Lov.  Thank  you,  madam  ;  I  will  certainly  wait  on 
their  lordshi]>s  and  their  ladyships  too. 

[Atide  and  ej-il. 

Phi!.  Well,  ladies,  what  say  you  to  a  dance!  and 
then  to  supper. 

Enter  Cook,  Coaciima.v,  Ktnoston,  and  Clok. 
Come  here  ;  where  are  all  ourpeojtle!  I'll  couple  you. 
My  lord  duke  will  take  Kilty  ;  Lady  Bab  will  do  me 
the  honour  of  her  hand  ;  Sir  Hurry  and  Lady  Char- 
lotte ;  coachman  and  cook  ;  and  the  two  devils  will 
dance  together:  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Duke.  With  submission,  the  country  dances  by 
and  by. 

Lady  C.  Ay,  ay  ;  French  dances  before  supper,  and 
country  dances  after.  I  beg  the  duke  and  Mrs  Kitty 
may  give  us  a  minuet. 

Duke.  Dear  Lady  Charlotte,  consider  my  poor  gout 
Sir  Harry  will  oblige  us.  [Sir  Harry  bowt. 

All.  Minuet,  Sir  Harry  ;  minuet.  Sir  Harry. 

Kit.  Marshal  Thingumbob's  minuet.     [A  mimtrt  hy 
Sir  Harry  and  Kitty  ;  atrkirard  and  conceited. 

Ladi/  C.  Mrs  Kittv  dances  sweetly. 

I'hii.  And  Sir  Harry  delightfully. 

Duke.  Well  enough  for  a  commoner. 

Phil.  Come,  now  to  supper.  .\  gentleman  and  a 
lady.  [TItcy  sit  dou-n.^  Here  is  claret,  burgundy, 
and  champaign,  and  a  bottle  of  tokay  for  the  ladies. 
There  are  tickets  on  every  bottle:  if  any  gentleman 
chooses  port 

Duke.  Port!  'Tis  only  fit  for  a  dram. 

Kit.  Lady  Bab,  what  shall  I  seiul  you !  Ijidj 
Charlotte,  pray  be  free  ;  the  more  free  the  more 
welcome,  as  they  say  in  my  country.  The  gentle- 
men will  be  so  good  as  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

[A  paiue. 

Ihikr.  Lady  Charlotte,  *  Hob  or  nob!' 

Lady  C.   Done,  my  lord,  in  burgiindy  if  you  please. 

Duke.  Here's  your  sweetheart  ami  mine,  and  the 
friends  of  the  company.  [7'liey  drink.  .A  yxii^sr. 

Phil.  Come,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  bumper  all 
round  ;  I  have  a  health  for  you.  '  Here  is  to  the 
amendment  of  our  masters  and  mistpes.ses.' 

All.  Ila,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  [Liiud  lawjli.  A  /vnur. 

Kit.  I.adics,  |>ray  what  is  your  uiiinion  of  a  single 
gentleman's  service  ! 

Laily  C.  I  )o  you  mean  an  old  single  gentleman  I 

All.  U II,  ha,'ha,  ha,  ha,  hft  !  {Loud  laug^ 

Phil.  My  lord  dnkc,  your  toast. 

Duke.  I.iwly  Itetty. 

Phil.  (Ill  no,  a  health  and  a  sentimenf. 

l>ukr.  Let  us  have  a  »<>ng.     Sir  Harry,  your  song. 

Sirl/.  WiMild you  have  ill  Well  thru,  Mrs  K illy, 
wo  must  call  upon  you  :  will  you  honour  my 
muse  I 

All.  A  song,  »  song ;  »y,  »y.  Sir  Harry's  song  ;  8i» 
Ilarrr's  soug. 
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Duke.  A  song  to  be  sure,  but  first,  preludio.  [A'ij.><» 
Sitlj/.'i  I'ray,  j,'eutleiiieii,  put  it  about. 

[  Kuxs  rouml.     A'/ii'/stoii  kiua  Cloe  hearlily. 

Sir  U.  See  how  the  devils  kiss  ! 

Kit.  I  am  really  hoarse ;  hut  hem — I  mu»t  clear 
up  my  pipes,  hem!  This  is  Sir  Ilarry'n  son;:;  buin^ 
a  new  one,  entitled  and  called  the  '  Kcllovv  Servant, 
or  All  in  a  Livery.'  \^Siivji. 

Phil.  How  do  you  like  it,  my  lord  duke? 

Dukt.  It  is  a  Tile  composition. 

Phil.  How  so  I 

Dvkt.  0,  very  low ! — Very  low  indeed  ! 

Sir  II.  Can  you  make  a  better  { 

Dxike.  I  hope  so. 

Sir  II.  That  is  very  conceited. 

Dttke.  ^Vhat  is  conceited,  you  scoundrel  ? 

Sir  II.  Scoundrel!  You  are  a  nuscul ;  I'll  pull  you 
by  the  nose.  [All  rijie. 

I)uk€.  Lookye,  friend  ;  don't  give  yourself  airs,  and 
make  a  disturbance  among  the  ladies.  If  you  are  a 
gentleman,  name  your  weapons. 

Sir  II.  Weapons ! — what  you  will — pistols. 

Dukt.  Done,  behind  Montague  House. 

Sir  II.  Done,  with  seconds. 

Duke.  Done. 

Phit.  Oh,  for  shame,  gentlemen.  Jfy  lord  duke  ! 
Sir  Harry — the  ladies! — fie!  [Duke  and  Sir  Harry 
afccl  to  sing.  A  Holcnt  knocking.  Kitty  faints.'\  \\'hat 
tlie  devil  can  that  be,  Kitty? 

Kit.  Who  can  it  possibly  be ! 

Phil.  Kingston,  run  upstairs  and  peep.  [Exit  King - 
><on.]  It  sounds  like  my  master's  rup  :  pray  heaven  it 
is  not  he ! 

But  by  far  the  greatest  of  this  class  of  authors 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  Samuel  Footf:  (1721- 
1777)  was  born  of  a  good  family,  and  educated  at 


Samuel  Footer 

Oxford ;  but,  squandering  away  his  fortime,  was 
forced  to  become  an  actor  and  dramatic  writer.  In 
powers  of  mimicry,  in  wit,  and  in  humour,  he  seems 
to  have  gone  far  beyond  all  the  men  of  his  own  time, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  if  three  such  men  have 
comi-  utider  public  notice  in  Kngland.  Samuel  .John- 
son, tlitnigh  be  disliked  the  man  for  his  ea.sy  morals 
and  his  making  the  burlesquing  of  private  characters 


a  profession,  was  fiirced  to  admit  tlie  amazing 
piwers  and  fascinations  of  his  conversation.  It  was 
in  1747  that  Koote  connnenccd  a  class  of  new  enter- 
tainments in  the  llaymarket  theatre,  in  which  he 
was  himself  the  sole  stage  figure,  and  which  [iroved 
higldy  attractive  by  the  many  droll  and  whimsical 
portraits  of  character  which  they  present<il,  many 
of  these  Iwing  transcripts  or  caricatures  (.f  jiersons 
well  known.  The  Divnsiims  of  the  Morninq.  The 
Auction  1)/  Pictures,  and  The  Englishman  in  '  Paris, 
were  the  names  of  some  of  these  pieces,  t  )f  the  re- 
gular farces  of  Foote,  which  were  somewhat  later 
in  proiluction.  The  Minor— an  unjustifiable  attack 
upon  the  Methodists— was  the  most  successful.  It 
was  followed  by  The  Mayor  of  Garratl,  a  coarse  but 
humorous  sketch,  including  two  characters,  in  Majnr 
Sturgeon,  the  city  militia  officer,  and  Jerrv  Sneak, 
which  can  never  be  completely  obsolete.  His  plavs 
are  twenty  in  immber,  and  he  bo.asted,  at  the  cloVe 
of  his  life,  that  he  had  added  sixteen  decidedly  new 
characters  to  the  English  stage. 

[Tuft  Uunting.l 
[From  *  The  Lame  Lover.'] 
Charlottk  and  Srkjeant  Circuit. 
Charlotte.  Sir,  I  have  other  proofs  of  your  hero's 
vanity  not  inferior  to  that  I  have  mentioned. 
Serjeant.  Cite  them. 

Char.  The  paltry  ambition  of  levying  and  follow- 
ing titles. 

/■^erj.  Titles  !  I  don't  understand  you. 
■Char.  I  mean  the  poverty  of  fastening  in  public 
upon  men  of  distinction,  for  no  other  reason  but  be- 
cause of  their  rank  ;    adhering  to  Sir  .lohn  till   the 
baronet  is  superseded  by  my  lord  ;  quitting  the  puny 
peer  for  an  carl ;  ancl  saoriii'cing  all  three  to  a  duke. 
Se^j.  Keeping  good  company ! — a  laudable  ambition ! 
Char.  True,  sir,   if  the  virtues  tliat  procured   the 
father  a  peerage  could  with  that  be  entailed  on  the  son. 
SiTJ.  Have  a  care,  hussy  ;   there  are  severe  laws 
against  .speaking  evil  of  dignities. 
Char.  Sir! 

Serj.  Scandalum  magnatum  is  a  statute  must  not 
be  trilled  with  :  why,  you  are  not  one  of  those  vulgar 
sluts  that  think  a  man  the  worse  for  being  a  lord  ? 

Char.  No,  sir ;  I  am  contented  with  only  not  think- 
ing him  the  better. 

Serj.  For  all  this,  I  believe,  hussy,  a  right  honour- 
able proposal  would  soon  make  you  alter  your  niind. 
Char.  Not  unless  the  proposer  had  other  qualities 
than  what  he  possesses  by  patent.     Besides,  sir,  you 
know  Sir  Luke  is  a  devotee  to  the  bottle. 
Serj.  Not  a  whit  the  less  honest  for  that. 
Char.  It  occa-sions  one  evil  at    least ;   that  wli;n 
under  its  influence  he  generally  reveals  all,   some- 
times more  than  he  knows. 

Scrj.  Proofs  of  an  open  temper,  you  baggage  ;  but, 
come,  come,  all  these  are  but  trifling  objections. 
Char.  You  mean,  sir,  they  prove  the  object  a  trifle. 
SerJ.  Why,  you  pert  jade,  do  you  play  on  my  words  '. 

I  say  Sir  Luke  is 

Char.  Nobody. 

Seij.  Nobody !  how  the  deuce  do  you  make  that 
out!  He  is  neither  a  person  att.ainted  nor  outlawed, 
may  in  any  of  his  majesty's  courts  sue  or  be  sued, 
appear  by  attorney  or  in  propria  persona,  can  acquire, 
buy,  procure,  purchase,  possess,  and  inherit,  not  only 
por>oualitics,  such  as  goods  and  chattels,  but  even 
realities,  as  all  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
whatsoever  and  wheresoever. 

Char.  Rut,  sir 

Serj.  Nay,  further,  child,  he  may  sell,  give,  bestow, 
bequeath,  devise,  demise,  lea-se,  or  to  farm  let,  ditto 

lauils,  or  to  any  person  whomsoever — and 

Cliar.  Without  doubt,  sir;  but  there  are,  notwith- 
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Standing,  in  this  town  a  great  number  of  nobodies, 
not  described  by  Lord  Coke. 

StR  Luke  LiMpmalces  his  appearance,  and  after  a  short  dia- 
logue, enter  a  Servant  and  delivers  a  card  to  Siit  I-l-kk. 

Sir  Luke.  [Itraih.]  '  Sir  firc^'ory  Goose  desires  the 
honour  of  Sir  Luke  Limp's  company  to  dine.  An 
answer  is  desired.'  Gadso!  a  little  unlucky;  I  have 
been  en^ra^ed  for  these  three  weeks. 

iycrj.  What !  I  find  Sir  Gregory  is  returned  for  the 
corporation  of  Fleccem. 

Sir  Luke.  Is  he  .so !  Oh,  oh  !  that  alters  the  case. 
George,  give  my  compliments  to  Sir  Gregory,  and  I'll 
certainly  come  and  dine  there.  Order  .Joe  to  run  to 
Alderman  Inkle's  in  Threadncedle  Street  ;  sorry  can't 
wait  ujjon  him,  but  confined  to  bed  two  days  with  the 
new  inHuenza.  [£J:it  Sirranl. 

Char.  You  make  light,  Sir  Luke,  of  these  sort  of 
engagements. 

Sir  Lukr.  What  can  a  man  do?  These  fellows 
(when  one  has  the  misfortune  to  meet  them)  take 
scandalous  advantage  :  when  will  you  do  me  the 
honour,  prai.  Sir  Luke,  to  take  a  bit  of  mutton  with 
nie  i  Do  you  name  the  day  !  Tlicy  are  as  had  as  a 
beggar  who  attacks  your  coach  at  the  mounting  of  a 
hill ;  there  is  no  petting  rid  of  them  without  a  penny 
to  one,  and  a  promise  to  t'other. 

Scrj.  True  ;  and  then  for  such  a  time  too — three 
weeks!  I  wonder  they  expect  folks  to  remember.  It 
is  like  a  retainer  in  Michaelmas  term  for  the  summer 
assizes. 

Sir  Luke.  Not  but  upon  these  occasions  no  man 
in  Kngland  is  more  punctual  tlian 

Enter  a  Sbrvant,  who  gives  Sir  Lckk  a  letter. 
From  whom  ? 

Sen'.  Earl  of  Brentford.  The  servant  waits  for  an 
answer. 

Sir  Lvke.  Answer!  By  your  leaTe,  Mr  Scijeant 
and  Charlotte.  \^Rcads.'\  'Taste  for  music — Mons. 
Duport — fail — dinner  upon  table  at  five.'  Gadso! 
I  hope  Sir  Gregory's  servant  an't  gone. 

Serv.  Immediately  upon  receiving  the  answer. 

Sir  Lvke.  lUm  after  him  as  fast  as  you  can — tell 
him  quite  in  despair — recollect  an  engagement  that 
can't  in  nature  bo  missed,  and  return  in  an  instant. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Cliar.  You  see,  sir,  the  knight  must  give  way  for 
my  lord. 

Sir  Lille.  N'o,  faith,  it  is  not  that,  my  dear  Char- 
lotte; you  saw  th.'it  was  quite  an  extempore  business. 
No,  hang  it,  no,  it  is  not  for  the  title;  but,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Hroiitforil  has  more  wit  than  any  man 
in  the  world  :  it  is  that  makes  me  fi)nd  of  his  lumse. 

Char.  \\y  the  choice  of  his  company  he  gives  an 
unanswerable  instance  of  that. 

Sir  Lxtke.  You  are  right,  my  dear  girl,  llut  now 
to  give  you  a  proof  of  his  wit :  you  know  Ih-entlord's 
finances  are  a  little  out  of  repair,  which  procures  him 
some  visits  that  he  would  very  gladly  excuse. 

Serj.  What  need  he  fear  I  11  is  person  is  sacred; 
for  by  the  tenth  of  William  and  Mary 

.?!>  Luke,  lie  knows  that  well  enough  ;  but  for  all 
that 

Serj  Indeed,  by  a  late  act  of  his  own  house  (which 
does  them  infinite  honour),  his  goods  or  chattels  may 
be 

Sir  Ltikt.  Seized  upon  when  they  can  find  them  ; 
but  jc  lives  in  ready  funiishcd  lodgings,  and  hires  his 
coach  by  thi?  month. 

Serj.  Nay,  if  the  sherilf  return  '  non  inventus.' 

Sir  ijidx.  A  plague  o'  your  law ;  you  make  me  lose 
sight  of  my  story.  One  moniing  a  Welsh  eoach- 
malitT  came  with  his  bill  to  my  bird,  whoso  name  was 
unluckily  Ll^yd.  My  lord  had  the  man  up.  You 
■n  called,  1  think,  Mr  Lloyd  I    At  your  lordship's 


service,  my  lord.  What,  Lloyd  with  an  L !  It  was 
with  an  L,  indeed,  my  lord.  Heciusr  in  vour  part  of 
the  world  1  liave  heard  that  Lloyd  and  VUovd  were 
synonymous,  the  yury  same  nam'.->.  Very  often  iu- 
dccd,  my  lord.  Hut  you  always  spell  vours  with  an 
L!  Always.  That,  Mr  Lloyd,  is  a  li'ttle  unlucky; 
for  you  must  know  I  am  iiow  payiii  f  my  debts  alpha- 
betically, and  in  four  or  11  le  yea-n  you  might  have 
come  in  with  an  F  ;  but  I  am  afra.d  I  can  give  you 
no  hopes  for  your  L.     Ila,  ha,  ha! 

Enter  a  Sbrvamt. 

Serv.  There  was  no  overtaking  tlie  servant. 

Sir  Luke.  That  is  unlucky  :  tell  my  lord  I'll  attend 

him.     I'll  call  on  Sir  (ircgory  myself.         [Exit  Sen. 

Serj.  ^^■hy,  you  won't  leave  u.s.  Sir  Luke! 

.Sir  L\de.  Pardon,   dear   Serjeant   and    Charlotte; 

have  a  thousand  things  to  do  for  htlf  a  million  of 

people,  positively  ;  promised  to  procure  a  husband  for 

Lady  Cicely  Sulky,  and  match  a  coach-ho^^e  for  Dri- 

gadicr  Whip;  after  that,  must  run  into  the  city  to 

borrow  a  thousand  for  young  .\t-all  at  Almack's  ;  semi 

a  Cheshire  cheese  by  the  stage  to  Sir  Timotbv  Tankard 

in  Suffolk  ;  and  get  at  the  Herald's  ofiice'  a  coat  of 

arms  to  clap  on  the  coach  of  Itilly  liengal,  a  nabob 

newly  arrived ;  so  you  see  I  have  not  a  moment  to 

lose. 

Serj.  True,  true. 

•Sir  Luke.  At  your  toilet  to-morrow  you  mav 

[Euler  a  Sirrant  u/trujitli/,  and  rum  againut  Sir  Luke.] 
Can't  you  see  where  you  are  running,  you  rascal. 

Serr:  .Sir,  his  grace  the  Duke  of 

Sir  Luke.  Grace  ! — Where  is  he !     Where 

Sei-r.  In  his  coach  at  the  door.     If  you  an't  better 
engaged,  woulrl  be  glad  of  your  company  to  go  into 
the  city,  and  take  a  dinner  at  Dolly's. 
■Sir  Luke.  In  his  own  coach,  did  you  say  ? 
Serv,  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Luke.  With  the  coronets — or 

Serv.  1  believe  so. 

Sir  Luke.  There's  no  resisting  of  that.  Hid  Joe 
run  to  Sir  firegory  Goose's. 

Serv.  He  is  already  gone  to  Ahlerman  Inkle's. 
Sir  Luke.  Then  do  you  step  to  the  knight— hey! 
— no — you  must  go  to  my  lord's— hold,  hold,  no — I 
have  it — step  first  to  Sir  Greg's,  then  pop  in  at  Lord 
Brentford's,  just  as  the  company  arc  going  to  dimier. 
Sirv.  What  shall  1  say  to  Sir  Gregorj- ! 
Sir  Luke.  Anything — what  I  told  you  before. 
»S(n'.  And  what  to  my  lunl ! 

.Sir  Liike.  What! — Why,  tell  him  th.it  my  uncle 
from  Epsom — no — that  won't  do,  f.r  he  knows  I  don't 
care  a  farthing  for  him — hey  !  Why,  tell  him — Indd, 
I  have  it.  Tell  him  that  as  I  was  going  into  my 
chair  to  obey  his  commamls,  I  was  arrested  bv  a  couple 
of  bailiffs,  forced  into  a  hackney  coach,  and  carried 
into  the  Pied  liull  in  the  borough  ;  1  l»eg  leu  thou- 
sand pardons  for  making  his  grace  wait,  but  his  grac« 

knows  my  misf.ir [Exii'ni  Sir  Luke  atul  Serr. 

Char.  \Vell,  sir,  what  d'ye  think  of  th-  proofs!     I 

flatter  myself  I  have  pretty  well  esialdi-hed  my  lase. 

Strj.  Why,  hussy,  you  have  hit  up.>ii  piiints  ;  but 

then  they  are  but  trilling  flaws,  they  don't  vitiate  ths 

title  ;  that  stands  uniiupeached. 

The  popularity  of  'The  Ik'ggar's  Optra'  beni^ 
ptirtly  (iwing  to  the  exci-llcnt  niiisic  which  accom- 
panied the  pici  c.  «e  find  in  this  |>erio<l  a  number 
of  comic  opcra.s.  in  which  songs  ami  ilinh>gue  alter- 
nate. Slicriilau's  unexainplitl  success  liiu  lut-n 
already  iiienlii)iuil.  Thr  llrnl  lu  I'ny,  by  C.  CorrKT,  i 
was  long  a  tavourite,  rhielly  for  tlie  female  rlinnic-  ' 
tor,  Nell,  which  made  tin' fiTlune  of  several  .u'fres»es( 
and  aniong  the  Ih'sI  pieces  of  this  iles4Ti;i;ion  ar« 
those   by  Isaac   UicKEiurTArr,   whuw  opu'as,  71* 
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Pii'tUtch,  Lore  in  a  Villti(if,  Lionel  Clarisna,  &c.,  pre- 
sent 11  iileasiiii.'  union  of  lyrical  chiirnis  with  tliose  of 
driiMiutii-  inciiient  iind  diiilnunp.  Ciiahles  Dibdin 
wiis  iiutliiir  and  composer  of  a  multitude  of  ir.nsical 
oj'eras  and  otlier  dramatic  trilles ;  his  Qttukcr,  pro- 
duced in  1777,  is  distinguished  for  its  excellent  music. 

PERIODICAL   ESSAYISTS. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  this  period  to  revive  the 
style  of  periodical  literature,  wliich  had  proveil  so 
successful  in  tlie  hands  of  Addison  ami  Steele. 
After  the  cessation  of  '  The  Guardian,'  tliere  was  a 
lonjr  interval,  during  wliieh  periodical  writinfr  was 
confined  to  party  iiolitics.  An  elTort  was  made  to 
comwct  it  a'.'ain  with  literature  hy  l)r  Jolinson,  who 
published  tlie  first  pajicr  of  The  linmhler  on  tlie 
20th  of  Marcli  1750.  and  it  was  continued  twice 
a-week,  without  interruption,  till  the  14tli  of  March 
17.')2.  .Jolinsou  received  only  four  contrihutions 
(one  from  Kicliardson  the  novelist)  during  tlie  whole 
course  of  the  publication,  and,  consequently,  the 
work  bore  the  stamp  of  but  oiie  mind,  and  tliat 
mind  cast  in  a  peculiar  mould.  Tlie  light  praces  and 
genialities  of  Steele  were  wantinj.',  and  sketches 
of  the  fashions  and  frivolities  of  tlie  times,  which 
had  contributed  so  mucli  to  the  popularity  of  the 
former  essayists,  found  no  place  in  tlic  frrave  and 
gloomy  pages  of  '  The  Karnbler.'  The  serious  and 
somewhat  jiedantic  style  of  the  work  was  ill-cal- 
culated for  general  readers,  and  it  was  no  favourite 
with  the  public.  Johnson,  when  he  collected  these 
cssavs,  reviseil  and  corrected  them  with  great  c.ire, 
but  even  then  they  appeared  heavy  and  cumbrous; 
his  attempts  at  humour  were  not  happy,  and  the 
female  chara<'ters  introduced  were  all,  .as  Garrick 
remarked,  .Johnsons  in  petticoats.  Tliey  all  speak  the 
same  measured  lofty  style,  and  resemble  figures  in 
sculpture  rather  than  real  life.  The  author's  use  of 
har(i  words  was  a  common  complaint;  but  it  is 
somewhat  curious  to  find,  among  the  words  ob- 
jected to  in  *  The  Karnbler,'  7-e))U^citation,  juireotie, 
J'ufititi/y  and  gennijtation,  which  have  now  Ixiconie  of 
daily  use,  and  carry  with  them  no  appearance  of 
pedantry.  The  turgid  style  of  .Jolmson,  however, 
often  rose  into  passages  of  gramleur  and  beauty  ;  his 
imagery  is  striking  and  original,  and  his  inculcation 
of  moral  and  religious  duty  was  earnest  and  impres- 
sive. Goldsmith  declared  tluat  a  system  of  morals 
might  he  drawn  from  these  essays.  No  other  Kng- 
lisli  writer  of  that  day  could  have  moralised  in  such 
a  dignified  strain  as  in  the  following  passages ; — 

On  useful  knowledge: — 'To  lessen  that  disdain 
with  which  scholars  are  inclined  to  look  on  the  com- 
mon business  of  the  world,  and  the  unwillingness 
with  which  tlicy  condescend  to  learn  what  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  system  of  |iliil()So]ihy,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  consider,  that  though  admiration  is  ex- 
cited by  .abstruse  researches  and  remote  discoveries, 
yet  ])le,asure  is  not  given,  nor  afiection  conciliated, 
but  by  softer  acconiplishmeuts,  and  qualities  more 
easily  communicable  to  those  about  us.  He  that 
can  only  converse  upon  questions  about  which  only 
a  small  jiart  of  mankind  has  knowleilge  sufficient  to 
make  them  curious,  must  lose  his  days  in  unsocial 
silence,  and  live  in  the  crowd  of  life  without  a  com- 
panion. He  that  can  only  be  useful  on  great  occa- 
sions may  die  without  exercising  bis  abilities,  and 
stand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a  thousand  vexations 
which  tret  away  happiness,  and  wbicli  nothing  is  re- 
quired to  remove  but  a  little  dexterity  of  conduct 
and  reatliness  of  expedients. 

No  tiegree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is  able 
to  set  him  above  the  want  of  hourly  assistance,  or 
'o  extinguish  the  desire  of  loud  endearments  and 


tender  offleiousness ;  and,  therefore,  no  one  should 
think  it  unnecessary  to  learn  those  arts  by  which 
friendship  may  he  gained.  Kindness  is  preserved 
by  a  constant  reciprocation  of  benefits  or  interchange 
of  pleasures  ;  but  such  iK'iiefits  only  can  be  bestowed 
as  tithers  arc  capable  to  receive,  and  such  jilea- 
sures  only  imparted  .as  others  are  qualified  to  enjoy. 

Tly  this  descent  frtun  the  pinnacles  of  art,  no  honour 
will  be  lost;  for  the  condescensions  of  learning  are 
always  oveqiaid  by  gratitude.  An  elevated  genuis 
employed  in  little  things,  appe.ars,  to  use  the  simile 
of  Longinus,  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  declination; 
he  remits  his  splendour  but  retains  his  magnitude, 
and  pleases  more  though  he  dazzles  less.' 

On  revenge: — 'A  wise  man  will  ni.ake  haste  to 
forgive,  because  he  knows  the  true  value  of  time 
and  will  not  suffer  it  to  pass  away  in  unnecessary 
pain.  He  that  willingly  suffers  the  corrosions  of  in- 
veterate hatred,  and  gives  up  his  days  and  nights  to 
the  gloom  and  nudice  and  perturbations  of  .strata- 
gem, cannot  surely  he  said  to  consult  his  ease.  Ke- 
sentnient  is  a  union  of  sorrow  with  nuilignity  ;  a 
combination  of  a  passion  which  all  endeavour  to 
avoid,  witli  a  passion  which  all  concur  to  detest. 
The  man  who  retires  to  meditate  mischief,  and  to 
exasperate  his  own  rage;  whose  thoughts  are  em- 
ployed only  on  means  cif  distress  and  contrivances  of 
ruin  ;  whose  mind  never  pauses  from  the  remem- 
bnuice  of  his  own  sufferings,  but  to  indulge  some 
hope  of  enjoying  the  calamities  of  another,  may 
justly  be  numbered  among  the  most  miserable  of 
human  beings,  among  those  who  are  guilty  without 
reward,  wlio  have  neither  the  gladness  of  prosjierity 
nor  the  calm  of  innocence. 

Whoever  considers  the  weakness  both  of  himself 
and  others,  will  not  long  want  persuasives  to  for- 
giveness. We  know  not  to  what  degree  tif  malignity 
any  injury  is  to  he  imputed;  or  how  much  its  guilt, 
if  we  were  to  inspect  the  mind  of  him  that  com- 
mitted it,  would  be  extenuateil  by  mistake,  preci- 
pitance, or  negligence ;  we  (^annot  be  certain  how 
much  more  we  feel  than  was  intended  to  be  inflicted, 
or  how  much  we  increase  the  mischief  to  our- 
selves by  voluntary  aggravations.  We  may  charge 
to  design  the  effects  of  accident;  we  may  think  the 
l)low  violent  only  because  we  have  made  our.';elves 
delicate  and  tender ;  we  are  on  every  side  in  danger 
of  error  and  of  guilt,  which  we  are  certain  to  avoid 
only  hy  sjieed}'  forgiveness. 

From  tills  pacific  and  harmless  temper,  thus  pro- 
pitious to  otliers  and  ourselves,  to  domestic  tran- 
quillity and  to  social  happiness,  no  man  is  withheld 
but  by  pride,  by  tlie  fear  of  being  insulted  hy  his 
adversary,  or  despised  by  the  world.  It  may  lie  laid 
down  as  an  unfailing  and  universal  axiom,  that  *'  .all 
pride  is  abject  and  mean."  It  is  always  an  ignor:int, 
lazy,  or  cowardly  acquiescence  in  a  false  appearance 
of  exceUence,  and  proceeds  not  from  consciousness 
of  our  attainments,  but  insensibility  of  our  wants. 

Nothing  can  be  gre:it  which  is  not  right.  Nothing 
which  reason  coiulennis  can  be  suitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  human  mind.  To  be  driven  by  exterind 
motives  from  the  p;itb  which  our  own  heart  approves, 
to  give  w.iy  to  :inything  but  conviction,  to  suffer 
the  opinion  of  others  to  rule  our  choice  or  overpower 
our  resolves,  is  to  submit  tamely  to  the  lowest  and 
most  ignominious  slavery,  and  to  resign  the  right  of 
directing  our  own  lives. 

The  utmost  excellence  at  which  humanity  can 
arrive  is  a  const;uit  and  determinate  pursuit  of 
virtue  without  regard  to  jireseut  dangers  or  advan- 
tages; a  continual  reference  of  every  action  to  the 
divine  will;  H  li;.bilu.il  iippeal  to  everlasting  jus- 
lice;  and  an  niivaried  elevation  of  tlie  hitellcctual 
eye  to  the  reward  wliich  perseverance  only  can  ob- 
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tain.  But  that  pride  wliich  nian3\  who  presume  to 
boast  of  jjencrous  sentiments,  allow  to  rejjulate  their 
measures,  h;is  nothinj^  nobler  in  view  than  the  ap- 
probation uf  men;  of  bein<^s  whose  superiority  we 
are  under  no  obligation  to  acknowledge,  and  who, 
when  we  liave  courted  them  with  t!ie  utmost 
assiduity,  can  confer  no  valuable  or  permanent  re- 
ward ;  of  beinfjs  who  ignorantly  judge  of  what  they 
do  not  understand,  or  partijdly  determine  what  tliey 
have  never  examined  ;  and  whose  sentence  is  there- 
fore *if  no  weight,  till  it  has  received  the  ratification 
of  our  own  conscience. 

He  tiiat  can  descend  to  bribe  suffrages  like  these 
at  the  price  of  his  innocence  ;  he  that  can  sufler  tiie 
deliglit  of  such  acclamations  to  withhold  his  atten- 
tion from  the  commands  of  the  universal  sovereign, 
has  little  reason  to  congratulate  iiiniself  upon  the 
greatness  of  his  mind ;  whenever  he  awakes  to 
seriousness  and  reflection,  he  must  become  despicable 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  shrink  with  sliame  from  the 
remembrance  of  his  cowardice  and  folly. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  it  is  indisi>en- 
sabiy  required  that  he  forgive.  It  is  tlierefore  super- 
fluous to  urge  any  other  motive.  On  this  great 
duty  eternity  is  suspended ;  and  to  him  that  refuses 
to  practise  it,  the  throne  of  mercy  is  inaccessiiile, 
and  tlie  Saviour  of  the  world  has  Ix'cn  born  in  vain.' 

A  still  finer  specimen  of  Johnson's  style  is  af- 
forded in  an  essay  on  retirement  from  the  world : — 

'  On  him,'  says  the  moralist,  *  that  appears  to 
pass  through  things  temporal  with  no  other  care 
than  not  to  lose  finally  the  things  eternal,  I  look 
with  such  veneration  as  inclines  me  to  approve  his 
conduct  in  tlie  whole,  without  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  its  parts  ;  yet  I  could  never  forbear  to  wish, 
that  wiiile  Vice  is  every  day  multii>lying  seduce- 
ments.  and  stalking  fortli  with  more  hardened  efi'ron- 
tery.  Virtue  would  not  withdraw  the  influence  of 
her  jiresence,  or  forbear  to  assert  her  natural  dignity 
by  i)peu  and  undaunted  perseverance  in  tlic  riglit. 
I'iety  practise<l  in  solitude,  like  tlie  llower  tliat 
blooms  in  the  desert,  may  give  its  fragrance  to  the 
winds  of  heaven,  and  delight  those  unbovlieil  spirits 
that  survey  the  works  of  God  and  the  actions  of 
men  ;  but  it  bestows  no  assistance  upon  earthly  be- 
ings, and,  however  free  from  taints  of  impurity,  yet 
wants  the  sacred  splendour  of  beneficence.' 

These  sentences  show  the  stately  artificial  stvlc 
of  Jidmson,  which,  wlien  supported  by  profound 
thought,  or  pointed  morality,  as  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
tracts, appears  to  great  advantage,  but  is  unsuitcd 
to  tirdinary  topics  iif  life  and  conversation.  Hence, 
he  shines  more  in  his  colUniuial  displays,  us  recorded 
by  Boswell,  where  nmeli  of  this  extraneous  jiomp 
was  left  off,  while  all  the  point  and  vigour  of  his 
understanding,  and  the  powers  of  wit  and  imagi- 
nati<)n,  were  retained.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  greater  man 
in  the  pages  of  his  biographer  tlian  in  his  own 
works:  the  intellectual  gladiator  of  the  club  evinci-il 
a  more  powi-rt'ul,  ready,  and  various  mind,  tlian  he 
could  enabody  in  his  tleliberatc*  writings  in  the  closet. 
Goldsmitli  was  directly  the  reverse:  he  could  argue 
best,  lis  he  said,  with  the  pen  in  his  hand. 

[7\i/<:  of  Anningaii  ami  AjiU.] 

[From  'Tho  Rambler.'] 

or  the  happiness  and  misery  of  our  present  state, 
part  arises  frum  our  HonsationD,  an<l  part  from  our 
opinions  ;  part  is  distributed  by  nature,  find  part  U  in 
a  great  nu-asurc  apportioned  by  ourselves.  Positive 
pk'iisure  we  cannot  always  obtain,  and  positive  pain 
wc  often  cunnot  remove.  No  man  can  give  to  his  own 
plantation!!  tho  fragrance  of  the  Indian  gmvfH  ;  n<>r 
will  any  precepts  of  philosophy  enable  him  to  witlidruw 


his  attention  from  wounds  or  diseases.  Hut  the  nega- 
tive infelicity  which  proceeds,  not  from  the  jTi-wuret-f 
sufferings,  but  the  absence  of  enjoyn.ents,  will  always 
yield  to  the  remedies  of  rea^ion. 

One  of  the  great  arts  of  escaping  superfluous  un- 
easiness, is  to  free  our  minds  from  the  habit  of  com- 
paring our  condition  with  that  of  others  on  whom  the 
blessings  of  life  arc  more  bounijt'ully  bestowed,  or  with 
imaginary  states  uf  delight  and  security,  perhaini  un- 
attainable by  mortals.,  Kew  are  placed  in  a  situation 
so  gloomy  and  distressful  as  not  to  see  every  day 
beings  yet  more  forlorn  and  miserable,  from  whom 
they  may  learn  to  rejoice  in  their  own  lot. 

No  inconvenience  is  less  superablcby  art  or  diligence 
tlian  the  inclemency  of  climates,  and  therefore  none 
atlords  more  proper  exercise  fnr  this  philusophical  ab- 
straction. A  native  of  England,  pinched  with  the  frosLs 
of  December,  may  lessen  his  affection  fur  his  own 
country  by  suffering  his  imagination  to  wander  in  the 
vales  of  Asia,  and  sport  among  woods  that  are  always 
green,  and  streams  that  always  murmur  ;  but  if  he 
turns  his  thoughts  towards  the  polar  rcgiuns,  and  con- 
siders the  nations  to  whom  a  great  j)ovtion  of  tlie  year 
is  darkness,  and  who  are  condemned  to  pass  weeks 
and  months  amidst  mountains  of  snow,  he  will  soon 
recover  Ids  tranquillity  ;  and  while  he  stirs  his  tire, 
or  throws  his  cloak  about  him,  reflect  how  much  he 
owes  to  providence  that  he  is  not  placed  iu  Greenland 
or  Siberia. 

The  barrenness  of  the  earth,  and  the  severity  of  the 
skies  in  these  dreary  countries,  are  such  as  might  be 
expected  to  confine  tlic  mind  wholly  to  the  conteni]>la- 
tion  of  necessity  and  distress,  so  that  the  care  of  escap- 
ing death  from  cold  and  hunger  should  leave  no  room 
for  those  passions  which,  in  lands  of  plenty,  influence 
conduct,  or  diversify  characters  ;  the  summer  should 
be  spent  ordy  in  providing  fur  the  winter,  and  the  win- 
ter in  longing  for  the  summer. 

Yet  learned  curiosity  is  known  to  have  found  its 
way  into  those  abodes  of  poverty  and  gloom  :  Lapland 
and  Iceland  have  their  historians,  their  critics,  and 
their  poets  ;  and  Love,  that  extends  his  dominion 
wherever  lunnanity  can  be  found,  perhai>s  exerts  the 
same  power  in  the  (jreenlander's  hut  as  iu  the  palaces 
of  eastern  monarchs. 

In  one  of  the  large  caves  to  which  the  families  of 
Oreenland  retire  together,  to  pass  the  cold  months, 
and  which  may  be  termed  their  villages  or  cities,  a 
youth  and  maid,  who  came  from  diflerent  parts  of  tho 
country,  were  so  nmcli  distinguislied  for  tlieir  beauty, 
that  they  were  called  by  the  rest  of  the  inhabitunta, 
Anningait  and  Ajut,  from  a  supposed  re3end>lance  to 
their  ancestors  of  the  same  names,  who  had  been  trans- 
formed of  old  into  the  sun  and  moon, 

Anningait  for  some  time  heard  the  praises  of  Ajut 
with  little  emotion,  but  at  last,  by  frequent  interviews, 
became  seiisible  of  her  charms,  and  firsUmade  a  disco- 
very of  his  affection  by  inviting  her  witli  her  parents 
to  a  feast,  where  he  placed  bef»»re  Ajut  the  tail  of  a 
whale.  Ajut  seemed  not  nmch  delighted  by  tliis  gal- 
lantry ;  yet,  however,  from  that  time  was  ob'-crved 
rarely  to  appear  but  in  a  vest  made  of  the  skin  of  a 
white  deer;  she  used  frequently  to  renew  the  black 
dye  upon  her  hands  and  forehead,  to  adorn  hersleercs 
with  coral  and  shells,  and  to  bniid  her  hair  with  groat 
exactness. 

The  elegance  of  her  dress,  and  the  jmllcious  dispo- 
sition of  her  ornaments,  had  such  an  effect  unon  An- 
ningait that  he  could  no  longer  be  restrained  from  m 
declaration  of  his  love.  Ho  therefore  composed  » 
poem  in  her  praise,  in  which,  among  other  heroic  and 
tender  sentinnnts,  he  protested  that  •Shewju  Uauti- 
ful  ai«  tho  venial  willow,  and  fragrant  tm  thvmo  uiK>n 
the  niountains  ;  that  hor  lingers  were  white  a*  th« 
teeth  of  the  monJc,  and  her  smile  grateful  as  the  dis- 
solution of  the  ice  ;  that  he  would  pursue  her,  though 
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fllie  slioulil  puss  the  snows  of  tlie  iiiidlaiul  cUtl-*,  or 
seek  ^<ht■U^'r  in  the  caves  of  the  euMcni  cannilmls  ; 
that  lie  would  tear  her  from  the  eniltraces  of  the^uniu.H 
of  the  rocks,  snatch  her  from  tlie  jiaws  of  Amaroc,  anil 
rescue  her  fnmi  the  ravine  of  IIaf;:ufa.'  He  concluded 
with  a  wish,  that,  'wliocvur  t*liall  attempt  to  hinder 
his  union  «ith  Ajut.  mij.'!it  be  buried  without  hiw  bow, 
and  that  in  the  land  of  mouU  his  skull  might  serve  for 
no  otlier  use  thau  to  catch  the  drnppingM  of  the  starry 
lamps.' 

Tlii^  ode  being  universally  applauded,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  Ajut  would  soon  jield  to  such  fervour 
and  accomplishments  ;  i'lt  Ajut,  with  the  natural 
haughtiness  of  beauty,  cxjK'ctcd  all  the  forms  of  court- 
ship ;  and  before  she  would  confess  herself  conquered, 
the  sun  returned,  the  ice  broke,  and  the  aeo.'ion  of 
labour  called  all  to  their  empiiymcnts. 

Anningait  and  Ajut  for  a  tin.*?  always  went  out  in 
the  same  boat,  and  divided  whatever  wa.-*  caught. 
Anningait,  in  the  sight  of  his  mistress,  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  signalising  his  courage  ;  he  attacked  the 
sea-horses  on  the  ice  ;  pursued  tlie  seals  into  the 
water  ;  and  leaped  upon  the  back  of  the  whnle  while 
he  was  yet  struggling  with  the  remains  of  life.  Nor 
was  his  diligence  less  to  accumulate  all  that  C'uld  be 
necessary  to  make  winter  comfortiible  ;  he  dried  the 
roe  of  fishes,  and  the  tlesh  of  seals ;  he  entrapped  deer 
and  foxes,  and  dressed  their  skins  to  adorn  his  bride  ; 
he  feasted  her  with  eggs  from  the  rocks,  and  strewed 
her  tent  with  flowers. 

It  hajipcnod  that  a  tempest  drove  the  6sh  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  coast  before  Anningait  had  comiilcted 
his  store  ;  he  therefore  intrcated  Ajut  that  she  would 
at  last  grant  him  her  hand,  and  accompany  him  to 
that  part  of  the  country  whither  he  was  now  sum- 
moned bv  necessity.  Ajut  thought  hira  not  yet  en- 
titled to  such  condescension,  but  projiosed,  as  a  trial 
of  his  constancy,  that  he  should  return  at  the  end  of 
Bumnier  to  the  caveni  where  their  acquaintance  com- 
menced, and  there  expect  the  reward  of  his  assiduities. 

*0  virgin,  beautiful  as  the  sun  shining  on  the  water, 
consider,' said  Anningait,  '  what  thou  hast  required. 
How  ca.sily  may  my  return  be  precluded  by  a  sudden 
frost  or  unexpected  fugs  ;  then  must  the  night  be 
passed  without  my  Ajut.  We  live  not,  my  fair,  in  those 
fabled  countries  which  lying  strangers  so  wantonly 
describe  ;  where  the  whole  year  is  divided  into  short 
days  and  nights  ;  where  the  same  habitation  serves  for 
summer  and  winter;  where  they  raise  houses  in  rows 
above  the  ground,  dwell  together  from  year  to  year, 
with  flocks  of  tame  animals  grazing  in  the  fields  about 
them  ;  can  travel  at  any  time  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, through  ways  inclosed  with  trees,  or  over  walls 
raised  upon  the  inland  waters  ;  and  direct  their  course 
through  wide  countries,  by  the  sight  of  green  iiills  or 
scattered  buildings.  Even  in  summer  we  have  no 
means  of  crossing  the  mountains,  whose  snows  are 
never  dissolved  ;  nor  can  remove  to  any  distant  resi- 
dence, but  in  our  boats  coasting  the  bays.  Consider, 
Ajut;  a  few  summer  days  and  a  few  winter-nights 
and  the  life  of  r.^an  is  at  an  end.  Night  is  the  time 
of  ease  and  festivity,  of  revels  and  gaiety;  but  what 
will  be  the  flaming  lamp,  the  delicious  seal,  or  the 
soft  oil,  without  the  smile  of  Ajut  !* 

The  eloquence  of  Anningait  was  Tain  ;  the  maid 
continued  inexorable,  and  they  parted  with  ardent 
promises  to  meet  again  before  the  niglit  of  winter. 

Anningait,  however  discomposed  by  the  dilatory 
coyness  of  Ajut,  was  yet  resolve<l  to  omit  no  tokens 
of  amorous  respect  ;  and  therefore  presented  her  at 
hid  departure  with  the  skins  of  seven  white  fawns,  of 
five  swans,  and  eleven  seals,  with  three  marble  lamps, 
ten  vessels  of  seal  oil,  and  a  larire  kettle  of  brass, 
whicli  he  had  purchased  from  a  ship  at  the  price  of 
half  a  whale  and  two  horns  of  sea-unicorns. 

Ajut  was  so  much  aflected  by  the  fondness  of  her  | 


lover,  or  so  much  overi>owered  by  his  nuignificence, 
that  she  followed  him  to  tlie  sea-hide;  and  when  she 
sjiw  him  enter  the  boat,  wished  aloud  tliut  he  might 
return  with  plenty  of  skins  and  oil  ;  that  neither  the 
mermaids  miglit  snatch  him  into  the  deeps,  nor  the 
spirits  of  the  mcks  confine  him  in  their  caverns, 

yhe  stood  a  while  to  gaze  upon  the  departing  vessel, 
and  then  returning  to  her  hut,  silent  and  dejected, 
laid  aside  from  that  hour  her  white  deer  skin,  suf- 
fered her  iiair  to  spread  unbraided  on  her  shoulders, 
and  forbore  to  mix  in  the  dances  of  the  maidens.  She 
endeavoured  to  divert  her  thought  by  continual  ap- 
plication to  feminine  employments,  gathered  moss  for 
the  winter  lamjis,  and  drietl  grass  to  line  the  boots  of 
Anningait.  Of  the  skins  which  he  had  bestowed  upon 
her,  she  made  a  fishing-coat,  a  small  boat,  and  tent, 
all  of  exquisite  nnmufacture  ;  and  while  she  was  thus 
busied,  solaced  her  labours  with  a  song,  in  which  she 
prayed  'that  her  lover  might  have  liands  stronger 
than  the  paws  of  the  bear,  and  feet  swifter  than  the 
feet  of  the  rein-deer;  that  his  dart  might  never  err, 
and  that  his  boat  might  never  leak;  that  he  might 
never  stumble  on  the  ice,  nor  faint  in  the  water;  tiiat 
the  seal  might  rush  on  his  harpoon,  and  the  wounded 
whale  might  dash  the  waves,  in  vain.* 

The  large  boats  in  which  the  (ireenlanders  transport 
their  families  are  always  rowed  by  women  ;  for  a  nnin 
will  not  deba.se  himself  by  work  which  requires  neither 
skill  Tior  courage.  Anningait  was  therefore  exposed 
by  idleness  to  the  ravages  of  piussion.  He  went  thrice 
to  the  stem  of  the  boat  with  an  intent  to  leaj)  into 
the  water  and  swim  back  to  his  mistress:  but  re- 
collecting the  misery  which  they  must  endure  in  the 
winter,  without  oil  for  the  lamp,  or  skins  for  the  bed, 
he  resolved  to  employ  the  weeks  of  absence  in  i)rovi- 
sion  for  a  niglit  of  jdenty  and  felicity,  lie  then  com- 
posed his  emotions  as  he  could,  and  expressed  in  wild 
numbers  and  uncouth  images  his  hopes,  his  sorrows^ 
and  his  fears.  *  0  life,'  says  he,  *  frail  anil  uncertain! 
where  shall  wretclied  man  find  thy  resemblance  but 
In  ice  floating  on  the  ocean  !  It  towers  on  high,  it 
sparkles  from  afar,  while  the  storms  drive  and  the 
waters  beat  it,  the  sun  melts  It  above  and  the  rocks 
shatter  it  below.  Wliat  art  thou,  deceitful  jtleasure  ! 
but  a  sudden  blaze  streaming  from  the  north,  whict 
plays  a  moment  on  the  eye,  mocks  the  traveller  with 
the  hopes  of  light,  and  then  vanishes  for  ever?  What, 
love,  art  th"^u  but  a  whirlpool,  which  we  approach 
without  knowledge  of  our  danger,  drawn  on  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees  till  we  have  lost  all  power  of  resist- 
ance and  escape  ?  Till  I  fixed  my  tyes  on  the  graces 
of  Ajut,  while  I  had  yet  not  called  her  to  tlie  ban- 
quet, I  was  careless  as  the  sleeping  morse,  I  was  merry 
a-*  the  singers  In  the  stars.  Why,  Ajut,  did  I  gaze 
ujion  thy  graces?  Why,  my  fair,  did  I  call  thee  tc 
the  banquet?  Yet,  be  faithful,  my  love,  remember 
Anningait,  and  meet  my  return  with  the  smile  of 
virginity.  I  will  chase  the  deer,  I  will  subdue  the 
whale,  resistless  as  the  frost  of  darknes.s,  and  un- 
wearied as  the  summer  sun.  In  a  few  weeks  1  shall 
return  prosperous  and  wealthy  ;  then  shall  the  roe-fish 
and  the  porpoise  feast  thy  kindred  ;  the.  fox  and  hare 
shall  cover  thy  coucii ;  the  tough  hide  of  the  seal  shall 
shelter  thee  from  cold;  and  the  fat  of  the  whale  illu- 
minate thy  dwelling.' 

Anningait  having  with  these  sentiments  consoled 
his  grief  and  animated  his  industry,  found  that  they 
had  now  coasted  the  headland,  aiid  saw  tiie  whalea 
spouting  at  a  distance.  He  therefore  jdaccil  himself 
in  his  fishing-boat,  called  his  associates  to  their  seve- 
ral employments,  plied  his  oar  and  hari>onn  with  in- 
credible courage  and  dexterity;  and,  by  dividing  his 
time  between  the  chase  and  fishery,  suspended  thfl 
miseries  of  absence  and  suspicion. 

Ajut,  in  the  meantime,  notwithstanding  her  ne- 
glected dress,  happened,  as  she  was  drying  some  skins 
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in  the  sun,  to  catch  the  eye  of  Nonigsuk,  on  his  return 
from  hunting.  NoniRsuk  was  of  birth  truly  illustrious. 
His  niotlier  had  dieii  in  childbirth,  and  his  futher, 
the  most  expert  fisher  of  Greenland,  had  perished  by 
too  close  pursuit  of  the  whale.  His  di^'iiity  was 
equalled  by  his  riches  ;  he  was  raaster  of  four  men's 
and  two  women's  boats,  had  ninety  tubs  of  oil  in  his 
winter  habitation,  and  five-aud-twenty  seals  buried 
in  the  snow  against  the  season  of  darkness.  \\'hen 
he  saw  the  beauty  of  Ajut,  he  immediately  threw  over 
her  the  skin  of  a  deer  that  he  had  taken,  and  soon 
after  presented  her  witli  a  branch  of  coral,  .Ajut  re- 
fused his  gifts,  and  determined  to  admit  no  lover  in 
the  place  of  -Anningait. 

Norngsuk,  thus  rejected,  had  recourse  to  stratagem. 
He  knew  that  .Ajut  would  consult  an  Angekkok,  or 
diviner,  concerning  the  fate  of  her  lover,  and  tlie  feli- 
city of  her  future  life.  He  therefore  applied  himself 
to  the  most  celebrated  Angekkok  of  that  part  of  tlie 
country,  and  by  a  present  of  two  seals  and  a  marble 
kettle,'  obtained  a  promise  that  when  .Ajut  should 
consult  him,  he  would  declare  that  her  lover  was  in 
the  land  of  souls.  .Ajut,  in  a  short  time,  brought  him 
a  coat  made  by  herself,  and  inquired  what  events 
were  to  befall  her,  with  assurances  of  a  much  larger 
reward  at  the  return  of  .Anningait  if  the  ]>redicti(in 
should  Hatter  her  desires.  The  .Angekkok  knew  the 
way  to  riches,  anil  foretold  that  .Anningait,  having 
already  caught  two  whales,  would  soon  return  liome 
with  a  large  boat  laden  with  ])rovisions. 

This  prognostication  she  was  ordered  to  keep  secret ; 
and  Nonigsuk,  depending  upon  his  artifice,  renewed 
his  addresses  with  greater  confidence ;  but  finding  his 
euit  still  unsuccessful,  applied  himself  to  her  parents 
with  gifts  and  promises.  The  wealth  of  Greenland 
is  too  powerful  for  the  virtue  of  a  C'lreenlander  ;  they 
forgot  the  merit  and  the  presents  of  .Anningait,  and 
decreed  Ajut  to  the  embraces  of  Norngsuk.  She 
entreated  ;  she  remonstrated  ;  she  wept  and  ravcil ; 
but  finding  riches  irresistible,  fled  away  into  the  up- 
lands, and  lived  in  a  cave  upon  such  berries  as  she 
could  gather,  and  the  birds  or  hares  which  she  had 
the  fortune  to  insnare,  taking  care,  at  an  hour  when 
she  was  not  likely  to  be  found,  to  view  the  sea  every 
day,  that  her  lover  might  not  miss  her  at  his  re- 
turn. 

At  1a.Nt  she  saw  the  great  boat  in  which  Anningait 
had  departed,  stealing  slow  and  heavy  laden  abmg 
the  coast.  Sho  ran  with  all  the  impatience  of  atfec- 
tion  to  catch  her  lover  in  her  arms,  and  relate  her  con- 
stancy and  sutferiiigs.  When  the  company  reached 
the  lanii,  they  infonned  her  that  .Anningait,  after  the 
fishery  was  ended,  being  unable  to  support  the  slow 
passage  of  the  vessel  of  carriage,  had  set  out  before 
them  in  his  fishing-boat,  and  they  expected  at  their 
arrival  to  have  found  him  on  shore. 

Ajut,  distracted  at  this  intelligence,  was  about  to  fly 
into  the  hills,  without  knowing  why,  though  she  was 
now  in  tlic  hands  of  her  parents,  who  forci'd  her  back 
to  tlo-ir  own  hut,  and  endeavoured  to  comfi)rt  her; 
but  when  at  last  they  retired  to  rest,  .Ajut  went  down 
to  the  beach,  where,  finding  a  fishing-boat,  she  entered 
it  without  hesitation,  and  telling  those  who  wondered 
at  her  rashness  that  she  was  going  in  search  of  .Annin- 
pait,  rowed  away  with  great  swiftness,  and  was  seen 
no  rn*)rc. 

The  fate  of  these  lovers  pare  occasion  to  various 
fictiims  and  conjectures.  Snne  are  of  opinion  that 
thev  were  changed  intr)  stars;  others  inniginc  that 
Aniiingait  was  seized  in  his  passage  liy  the  genius  of 
the  rocks,  anil  that  .Ajut  was  transformed  into  a  mer- 
maid, and  still  continues  to  seek  her  lover  in  the  de- 
•erts  of  the  sea.  Hut  the  general  persuasion  is,  that 
they  ore  both  in  that  part  of  the  land  of  souls  where 
the  sun  lu-ver  sets,  where  oil  is  always  fresh,  ami  pro- 
visions always  warm.     The  virgins  sometimes  thn>w  a 


thimble  and  a  needle  into  the  bay  from  which  the 
hapless  maid  departed  ;  and  when  a  Greenlander 
would  praise  any  couple  for  virtuous  affection,  he 
declares  that  they  love  like  Anningait  and  -Ajut. 

The  Adventurer,  by  Dr  Ilawkesworth,  suecfcrled 
'The  Kanibler,'  and  was  published  twice  a-week  from 
I7.")2  to  1754.  John  Hawkeswoiitu  (1715-17T3) 
rose  from  being  a  watclunakor  to  considerable  lite- 
rary tniineiice  by  liis  talents  and  learning.  He 
was  employed  to  write  tlie  narrative  of  Captain 
Cook's  discoveries  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  by  which  he 
realised  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  be  made  an  ex- 
cellent translation  of  Telemachus.  AVitli  the  aid  of 
l)r  Joliiison,  Warton,  and  otlicrs,  he  c.irried  on  'The 
Adventurer'  with  considerable  success.  It  was  more 
various  than  'The  Hambkr'— more  in  the  style  of 
light  reading.  Ilawkesworth,  liowever,  was  an  imi- 
tator of  Jolinson,  and  the  conclusion  of  '  The  Ad- 
venturer' has  the  Johnsonian  swell  and  cast  of  ima- 
gination ; — 

'  The  hour  is  hastening  in  which  whatever  praise 
or  censure  I  have  acquired  by  these  compositions,  if 
they  are  remembered  at  all,  will  be  remembered  with 
eiiiial  indiirereiice,  and  the  tenor  of  them  only  will 
atl'urd  me  comfort.  Time,  who  is  ini]iatient  to  date 
my  last  pajier,  will  shortly  moulder  the  hand  that  is 
now  writing  it  in  the  dust,  and  still  this  breast  that 
now  throbs  at  the  reflection  :  but  let  not  this  be  read 
as  something  that  relates  only  to  another  ;  for  a  few 
vears  only  can  divide  the  eye  that  is  now  reading 
from  the  "hand  that  h.is  written.  This  awful  truth, 
however  obvious,  and  however  reiterated,  is  yet  fru- 
(ineiitly  forgotten  ;  fiir  surely,  if  we  did  not  lose  our 
remembrance,  or  at  least  our  .sensibility,  that  view 
would  always  predominate  in  our  lives  which  alone 
can  afford  us  comfort  when  we  die.' 


Ilawkeeworth's  Monument,  Bromley. 

The  Worhl  was  the  next  pericxliciU  of  tins  chisa. 
It  was  edite.1  by  Dr  Miori,  author  of  the  tragedy 
of  •  The  CJamester,'  and  other  works,  and  was  dis- 
tinpuisbisl  by  contributions  fnmi  lloraix-  Wali).!^, 
l.onl  l.vltelton,  S'lune  Jeiiyns.  and  the  l"-irl  of 
Chestertiehl.  'The  World  lois  the  merit  of  Uing  very 
reailalile:  its  contents  are  more  lively  than  any  o( 
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its  prcileeessors,  ami  it  is  a  btttcr  picture  "f  tlic 
times.  It  was  putilisheJ  weekly,  from  Jiiiiuary  17.'>'t 
to  Ileecmber  1756,  and  reached  a  sale  of  'J.')(io 
a-week. 

Another  weekly  miscellany  of  the  same  kind. 
The  Connoisseur,  was  commenced  by  George  Col- 
man  and  Bonnel  Thornton — two  professed  wits,  who 
wrote  in  miison,  so  that,  as  they  state,  'almost  every 
single  paper  is  the  joint  product  of  both.'  Cowjier  the 
poet  contributed  a  few  ess.iys  to  '  The  Connoisseur,' 
short  but  lively,  and  in  that  exsy  style  which  marks 
his  correspondence.  One  of  them  is  on  the  subject 
of  '  Conversation,'  and  he  afterwards  extended  it 
into  an  admirable  poem.  From  another,  on  country 
churches,  we  give  an  extract  which  seems  like  a  leaf 
from  the  note-book  of  Washington  Irving  : — ■ 

'  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  which  is  looked 
upon  as  the  greatest  man  in  a  country  church — the 
parson  or  his  clerk.  The  latter  is  most  certainly 
held  in  higher  veneration,  when  the  former  liappens 
to  be  only  a  poor  curate,  who  rides  post  every  Sab- 
bath from  village  to  village,  and  mounts  and  dis- 
mounts at  the  cluireh  door.  The  clerk's  oflice  is  not 
only  to  tag  the  prayers  with  an  amen,  or  usher  in 
tile  sermon  with  a  stave  ;  but  he  is  also  the  iniivcr- 
sal  father  to  give  away  the  brides,  and  the  standing 
godfather  to  all  the  new-born  bantlings,  liut  in 
many  places  there  is  a  still  greater  man  belonging 
to  the  church  tli.an  either  the  parson  or  the  clerk 
himself.  The  person  I  mean  is  the  squire  ;  who, 
like  the  king,  may  be  styled  head  of  the  church  in 
his  own  parish.  If  the  benefice  be  in  his  own  gift, 
the  vicar  is  his  creature,  and  of  consequence  entirely 
at  his  devotion  ;  or  if  the  care  of  tlie  churcli  lie  left 
to  a  curate,  the  Sund.iy  fees  of  roast-beef  and  jilum- 
pudding,  ,ind  a  liberty  to  shoot  in  tlie  manor,  will 
bring  him  as  much  under  tlie  squire's  command  as 
liis  dogs  and  horses.  For  this  reason  the  bell  is 
often  kept  tolling  and  the  ]ieoi)le  waiting  in  the 
churchyard  an  hour  longer  than  tlie  usu:d  time ; 
nor  must  the  service  begin  till  the  squire  has  strutted 
up  the  aisle  and  seated  himself  in  the  great  pew  in 
the  chancel.  The  length  of  the  sermon  is  also  mea- 
sured by  the  will  of  the  squire,  as  formerly  by  the 
hour-glass ;  and  I  know  one  parish  where  the 
preacher  li.as  always  the  compl.aisanre  to  conclude 
ills  discourse,  however  abruptly,  the  minute  that 
the  squire  gives  the  signal  by  rising  up  after  his 
nap.' 

'  The  Connoisseur'  was  in  existence  from  January 
1754  to  September  1756. 

In  April  1758,  Johnson  (who  thought  there  was 
'no  matter'  in  'The  Connoisseur,'  and  who  had  a 
very  poor  opinion  of  'The  ^yo^ld')  entereil  again 
into  this  arena  of  light  literature,  and  commenced 
his  Idler.  The  example  of  his  more  mercurial  jire- 
decessors  had  some  effect  on  the  moralist,  for  ''I'lie 
Idler'  is  more  gay  and  spirited  than  '  'l"he  Kandiler.' 
It  livcii  through  10.3  numbers,  twelve  of  wliirli  were 
contributed  by  his  friends  Tliomas  Warton,  Langton, 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  'The  Idler'  w.as  the  last 
experiment  on  the  public  taste  in  England  of  jierio- 
dical  essays  published  separately.  In  tlie  '  Town 
and  Country  M.agazinc,'  and  other  monthly  miscel- 
lanies, essays  were  given  ahmg  with  other  contribu- 
tions, and  it  was  thus  that  Goldsmith  published  his 
compositions  of  this  sort,  as  well  as  his  Chini'xe 
Letlers.  Henceforward,  politics  engaged  the  iniblic 
attention  in  a  strong  degree,  and  monopolised  the 
weekly  press  of  London. 

In  Scotland,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years, 
Tlie  Mirror,  a  series  of  periodical  essays,  made  its 
appecirance,  and  was  continued  weekly  from  .lanuary 
1779  to  the  end  of  May  1780.  Five  years  .after- 
wards The  Lounger  was  commenced  and  continued 


al)out  two  years,  the  number  of  essays  beini;  Inl. 
Both  of  these  publications  were  supported  l>v  the 
same  authors,  namely,  Mr  Henry  Alackeii/ie  (tlie 
Man  of  Feeling).  .Mr  (afterwards  Lord)  Craig.  .Mr 
(afterwards  Lord)  Cullen,  Jlr  (afterwards  Loril) 
liamiatync.  Lord  llailes.  Professor  Hichardson  of 
Glasgow,  Uinl  Weililerbum,  Mr  (afterwards  Lord) 
Abercroniby,  Mr  Fraser  Tytler,  Har.in  Hume,  &c. 
A  fe«-  papers  were  supplied  by  volunteers,  but  the 
ri'gular  contributors  were  this  band  of  friendly  law- 
yers, whose  literary  talents  were  of  no  common 
order.  Mr  JIackenzie  acted  as  editor  of  the  miscel- 
lanies, and  publislu'd  in  them  some  of  his  most 
admired  minor  productions,  containing  jiathos,  sen- 
timent, and  a  vein  of  delicate  irony  and  humour. 

[Story  of  La  Hoche.] 
[From  •  The  Mirror.'*] 

More  than  forty  years  ago,  an  Knglii-h  jihilosophor, 
whcse  works  have  since  been  read  and  adnured  by  all 
Europe,  resided  at  a  little  town  in  France.  Some 
disappointments  in  his  native  country  had  first  driven 
him  abroad,  and  he  was  afterwards  induced  to  remain 
there,  from  having  found,  in  this  retreat,  where  the 
connexions  even  of  nation  and  language  were  avoided, 
a  perfect  seclusion  and  retirement  highly  favourable 
to  the  development  of  abstract  subjects,  in  which  he 
excelled  all  the  writers  of  his  time. 

Perhaps  in  the  structure  of  such  a  mind  as  Mr 'a, 

the  finer  and  more  delicate  sensibilities  are  seldom 
known  to  have  jilace  ;  or,  if  originally  implanted  there, 
are  in  a  great  measure  extinguished  by  the  exertions 
of  intense  studv  and  profound  investigation.  Hence 
the  idea  of  philosophy  and  unfeelingness  being  united 
has  become  proverliial,  an<l  in  coinnion  language  the 
fonner  word  is  often  used  to  express  the  latter.  Our 
philosfipher  has  been  censured  by  some  as  deficient  in 
warmth  and  feeling;  but  the  mildness  of  his  manners 
has  been  allowed  by  all ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  it  lie 
was  not  easily  melted  into  comjiassion,  it  was  at  least 
not  difficult  to  awaken  his  berievolence. 

One  morning,  while  he  sat  busied  in  those  specula- 
tions which  afterwards  astonished  the  world,  .au  old 
female  domestic,  who  served  him  fur  a  ho^^^ekeeper, 
brought  him  word  that  an  elderly  gentleman  and  his 
daughter  had  arrived  in  the  village  the  preceding 
evening  on  their  way  to  some  distant  enuntry,  and 
that  the  father  had  been  suddenly  seized  in  the  night 
with  a  dangerous  disorder,  which  the  people  of  the 
inn  where  they  lodged  .feared  would  prove  mortal ; 
that  she  had  been  sent  for  a.s  having  some  knowledge 
in  medicine,  the  village  surgeon  being  then  absent ; 
and  that  it  was  truly  jtiteous  to  see  the  good  old  man, 
who  seemed  not  so  much  afflicted  by  his  own  distress 
as  bv  that  which  it  caused  to  his  daughter.  Her 
m.ister  laid  a-side  the  volume  in  his  hand,  and  broke 
off  the  chain  of  ideas  it  had  inspired.  His  nigiit-gown 
was  exchanged  for  a  coat,  and  he  followed  his  tjimvcr- 
ittnite  to  the  sick  man's  apartment. 

'Twas  the  best  in  the  little  inn  where  they  lay,  but 

a  paltry  one  notwithstanding.     Mr  -^ was  obliged 

to  stoop  as  he  entered  it.  It  was  floored  with  earth, 
and  above  were  the  joists,  not  plastered,  and  hung 
with  cobwebs.  On  a  flock-bed,  at  one  end,  lay  the 
old  man  he  came  to  visit ;  at  the  foot  of  it  sat  his 
daughter.  She  was  dressed  in  a  clean  white  bed- 
gown ;  her  dark  locks  hung  loosely  over  it  as  she  bent 
forward,  watching  the  languid  looks  of  her  father. 
Mr  and  his  housekeeper  had  stood  some  mo- 
ments in  the  room  without  the  young  lady's  being 
sensible  of  their  entering  it.  '  Mademoiselle  !'  said 
the  old  woman  at  last  in  a  soft  tone.    She  turned,  and 

*  Thts  fine  tale  is  by  Henry  Mackenzie,    The  character  of 
tlie  iiliilobopher  w.is  intended  for  Uume. 
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showed  one  of  the  finest  faces  in  the  worM.  It  was 
touched,  not  spoiled  with  sorrow;  and  wlieu  she  per- 
ceived a  stranger,  wliom  the  old  woman  now  intro- 
duced to  her,  a  blush  at  fir>t,  and  then  the  gentle 
ceremonial  of  native  politeness  whicli  the  affliction 
of  the  time  tempered,  liut  did  not  extini;uish,  crossed 
it  for  a  moment,  and  changed  its  expression.  'Twan 
sweetness  all,  however,  and  our  philosopher  felt  it 
strongly.  It  was  not  a  time  for  words  ;  he  offered  his 
Bervices  in  a  few  sincere  ones.  *  Monsieur  lies  mise- 
rably ill  here,'  said  the  gouvernante  ;  *  if  he  could 
possibly  be  moved  anywhere.'  *  If  he  could  be  moved 
to  our  house,'  said  her  master.  lie  had  a  spare  bed 
for  a  friend,  and  there  was  a  ;.'arret  room  unoccupied, 
next  to  the  gouvernante's.  It  was  contrived  accord- 
ingly. The  scruples  of  the  stranger,  who  could  loi>k 
scruples  though  he  could  not  si>oak  them,  were  over- 
come, and  the  bashful  reluctance  of  his  daughter  gave 
way  to  her  belief  of  its  use  to  her  father.  The  sick 
man  was  wrapt  in  blankets  and  carried  across  the 
street  to  the  Knglish  gentleman's.  The  old  woman 
helped  his  daugiiter  to  nurse  him  there.  The  surgeon, 
who  arrived  soon  after,  prescribed  a  little,  and  nature 
did  much  for  him  ;  in  a  week  he  was  able  to  thank 
his  benefactor. 

By  this  time  his  host  had  learned  the  name  and 
character  of  his  guest.  He  was  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man of  Switzerland,  called  La  Roclie,  a  widower,  who 
had  lately  buried  his  wife  after  a  lung  and  lingering 
illness,  for  wlilch  travelling  had  been  prescribed,  and 
was  now  i-eturning  home,  after  an  ineffectual  and 
melancholy  journey,  with  his  only  child,  the  daughter 
we  have  mentioned. 

He  was  a  devout  man,  as  became  his  profession. 
He  possessed  devotion  in  all  its  warmth,  but  with 
none  of  its  asperity  ;  1  mean  that  asperity  which  men, 

calleil  devout,  sometimes  indulge  in.   Mr ,  though 

he  felt  no  devotion,  never  quarrelled  with  it  in  others. 
His  gouvernante  joined  the  old  man  and  his  daughter 
in  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  which  they  put  up 
on  his  recovery  ;  fur  she,  too,  was  a  heretic  in  the 
phrase  of  the  village.  The  philosopher  walked  out, 
with  his  long  stutTand  his  dog,  and  let't  them  to  their 
prayers  and  thanksgivings.  *  My  master,'  said  the 
old  woman,  *  alas!  he  is  not  a  Christian,  but  he  is  the 
best  of  unbelievers.'  *  Not  a  Christian!'  exclaimed 
Mademoiselle  I-a  Roche;  *  yet  he  saved  my  father! 
Heaven  bless  him  fur't ;  I  would  he  were  a  Christian!' 
•There  is  a  pride  in  human  knowledge,  my  child,' 
aaid  her  father,  *  wliieii  often  blinds  men  to  the  sub- 
lime truths  of  revelation  ;  hence  opposcrs  of  Chris- 
tianity are  found  among  men  of  virtuous  lives,  as  well 
AS  among  those  of  dissipated  and  licentious  charac- 
ters. Nay,  sometimes  I  have  known  the  latter  more 
easily  converted  to  the  true  faith  than  the  former, 
because  the  fume  of  passion  is  more  ea.sily  dissipated 
than    the  mist  of  false   theory  and  delusive  specula- 

tioii.'     *  Hut  Mr ,'  said  his  daughter;  'alas!  my 

father,  he  sluill  be  a  Christian  before  lie  ilies.'  She 
wjus  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  their  landlord.  He 
took  her  hand  with  an  air  of  kindness;  she  drew  it 
away  from  him  in  silence,  threw  down  her  eyes  to  the 
ground,  ami  left  the  room.  *  I  have  been  thanking 
(ind,'  saiil  the  good  La  Roche,  '  for  my  recovery.' 
'  Tliat  is  right,'  replied  his  landlt)rd.  *  1  would  not 
wish,'  continued  the  old  man  hesitatingly,  '  to  think 
otherwise;  did  I  not  look  up  with  gratitude  to  that 
Deing,  1  hIiouIiI  barely  be  satisfied  with  my  recovery  as 
a  continuation  of  life,  which,  it  nniy  be,  is  not  a  real 

fooil.  Alas  !  I  may  live  to  wish  I  had  died,  that  you 
ail  left  me  to  die,  sir,  instead  of  kindly  relieving  me 
(he  clasped  ^^^  - — •*«  hanil);  but  when  I  Inokuntliis 
renovated  being  as  the  gift  of  the  Almighty,  I  feel  a 
far  did'erent  sentiment ;  my  heart  dilates  with  grati- 
tude and  lovo  to  him  ;  it  is  prepared  fur  doing  Itis 
will,  not  OS  a  duty,  hut  as  a  pleasure;  and  regards 


every  breach  of  it,  not  with  <Iihapi.robation,  but  with 
horror.'  *  You  say  right,  my  dear  sir,'  replied  the 
philosopher;  *  but  yuu  are  not  yet  re-tstablishcd 
enough  to  talk  much  ;  you  must  take  care  of  yuur 
health,  and  neither  study  nor  preach  for  some  time. 
I  have  been  thinking  over  a  scheme  that  struck  me 
to-day  when  you  mentioned  your  intended  departure. 
I  never  was  in  Switzerland  ;  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
accompany  your  daughter  and  you  into  that  country. 
I  will  help  to  take  care  of  you  by  the  road  ;  for,  ua  1 
was  your  first  physician,  I  hold  myself  responsible  for 
your  cure.'  La  Uoche's  eyes  glistened  at  the  pro- 
posal ;  his  daughter  was  called  in  and  told  of  it.  Slio 
was  etjually  pleased  with  her  father;  for  they  reallv 
loved  their  landlord — not  perhaps  the  less  for  his 
infidelity  ;  at  least  that  circumstance  mixed  a  sort  of 
pity  with  their  regard  for  him  :  their  souls  were  not 
of  a  mould  for  harsher  feelings ;  hatred  never  dwelt 
in  them. 

They  travelled  by  short  stages ;  for  the  philosopher 
was  as  good  as  his  word,  in  taking  care  that  the  old 
num  should  not  be  fatigued.  The  party  hail  time  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  one  another,  and  their  friend- 
ship was  increased  by  acquaintance.  La  Uoche  found 
a  degree  of  simplicity  and  gentleness  in  his  cotn- 
panion  which  is  not  always  annexed  to  the  character 
of  a  learned  or  a  wise  man.  His  daughter,  who  waa 
prepared  to  be  afraid  of  him,  was  equally  undeceived. 
She  found  in  him  nothing  of  that  self-importance 
which  superior  parts,  or  great  cultivation  of  them,  is 
ai)t  to  confer.  He  talked  of  everything  but  philo- 
sophy or  religion  ;  he  seemed  to  enjoy  every  pleasure 
and  amusement  of  ordinary  life,  and  to  be  interested 
in  the  most  common  topics  of  discourse:  when  his 
knowledge  or  learning  at  any  time  appeared,  it  was 
delivered  with  the  utmost  plainness,  and  without  the 
least  shadow  of  dogmatism.  On  his  part  he  was 
charmed  with  the  society  of  the  good  elergvman  and 
his  lovely  daughter.  He  found  in  them  tlie  guileless 
manner  of  the  earliest  times,  with  the  culture  and  ac- 
complishment of  the  most  refined  ones.  Kvery  better 
feeling  warm  and  vivid  ;  every  ungentle  one  repressed 
or  overcome.  He  was  not  addicted  to  love ;  but  he 
felt  himself  happy  in  being  the  friend  of  Mademoiselle 
La  Uoche,  and  sometimes  envied  her  father  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  child. 

After  a  journey  of  eleven  days,  they  arrived  at  the 
dwelling  of  La  Koche.  It  was  situated  in  one  of  those 
valleys  of  the  canton  of  Heme,  wliere  nature  seems  to 
repose,  as  it  were,  in  quiet,  and  has  enclosed  her  re- 
treat with  mountains  inaccessible.  A  stream,  that 
spent  its  fury  in  the  hills  above,  ran  in  front  of  tlie 
house,  and  a  broken  waterfall  wjus  seen  through  the 
wood  that  covered  its  siiles  ;  below,  it  circled  ruuntl  a 
tufted  plain,  and  formed  a  little  lake  in  front  of  a 
village,  at  the  end  of  which  appeared  the  spire  of  La 
Roche's  church,  rising  above  a  clump  of  beeches.     Mr 

enjoyed   the  beauty  of  the   scene;   but    to    his 

companiiuis  it  recalled  the  memory  of  a  wiff  and 
parent  they  had  lost.  The  old  num's  sorrow  was 
silent — his  daughter  sobbed  and  wept.  Her  father 
took  her  band,  kissed  it  twice,  pressed  it  to  his 
bosom,  threw  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  havlni;  wiped 
otl'a  tear  that  wjis  just  about  to  ilrop  from  each,  began 
to  point  out  to  his  guest  some  of  the  most  striking 
objects  which  the  jirospect  atforled.  The  philoM»pher 
interpn'ted  all  this;  and  he  could  but  slightly  censure 
the  creed  from  which  it  arose. 

They  had  not  been  long  arrived,  when  a  numWr  of 
La  Uoclie's  j)arishioners,  who  had  heanl  of  hi«  return, 
came  to  the  h«)use  to  see  and  welcome  him.  The 
honest  folks  were  awkwanl  but  sincere  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  regard.  They  mo'le  some  attempts  at 
condolence;  it  wiw  too  delicate  for  their  handling, 
but  I<a  llocho  took  it  in  gtHwl  part.  '  It  has  pleaded 
Uod,'  said  he  ;  and  they  iwkw  he  had  settled  the  matter 
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with  liimseir.  riulosophy  could  not  have  done  so 
much  with  11  thousand  words. 

It  was  now  evening,  and  the  good  pca,«>ant8  were 
about  to  depart,  when  a  clock  wiw  heard  to  strike 
aeven,  and  the  hour  was  followed  by  a  particular 
chime.  The  country  fnlk-*  who  had  come  to  welcome 
their  pa-stor,  turned  their  looks  towards  hira  at  the 
sound  ;  he  explained  their  meaning  to  his  puest. 
•  That  in  the  sitrual/  said  he,  *  for  our  evening  exercise  ; 
this  is  ono  of  the  nights  of  the  week  in  which  some 
of  my  parishioners  are  wimt  to  join  in  it;  a  little 
rustic  saloon  serves  for  the  chapel  of  our  fiunily,  and 
such  of  the  good  people  a.s  arc  with  us.  If  you  choose 
rather  to  walk  out,  I  will  furnish  you  with  an  at- 
tendant ;  or  here  are  a  few  old  books  tliat  may  afford 
you  some  entertainment  within.'  *  Hy  no  means,'  an- 
swered the  philosopher,  '  I  will  attend  Mademoiselle 
at  her  devotions.*  *  She  is  our  organist,'  said  La 
Roche  ;  *  our  neighbourhood  is  the  country  of  musical 
mechanism,  and  1  have  a  small  organ  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  our  singing.'  *  'Tis  an  addi- 
tional inducement,'  replied  the  other,  and  they  walked 
into  the  room  together.  At  the  end  stood  the  organ 
mentioned  by  La  Hochc ;  before  it  was  a  curtain, 
which  his  daughter  drew  aside,  and  placing  herself  on 
a  seat  within,  and  drawing  the  curtain  close,  so  as  to 
save  her  the  awkwardness  of  an  exhibition,  began  a 
Toluntary,  solemn  and  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree. 

Mr was  no  musician,  but  he  was  not  altogether 

insensible  to  music  ;  this  fastened  on  his  mind  more 
strongly,  from  its  beauty  being  unexpected.  The 
Boleiim  prelude  introduced  a  hymn,  in  which  such  of 
the  audience  as  could  sing  immediately  joined  ;  the 
words  were  mostly  taken  from  holy  ivrit ;  it  spoke  the 
praises  of  Hud,  and  his  care  of  good  men.  Something 
was  said  of  the  death  of  the  just,  of  such  as  die  in  the 
Lord.  The  organ  was  touchecl  with  a  hand  less  firm  ; 
it  paused,  it  ceased,  and  the  sobbing  of  Mademoiselle 
La  Roche  was  heard  in  its  stead.  Her  father  gave  a 
sign  for  stopping  the  psalmody,  and  rose  to  pray.  He 
was  discomposed  at  fir'st,  and  his  voice  faltereil  as  he 
ppoke  ;  but  his  heart  wa-s  in  his  words,  and  his  warmth 
overcame  his  embarrassment,  lie  addressed  a  Being 
whom  he  loved,  and  he  spoke  for  those  he  loved.  Ili;^ 
parishioners  catched  the  ardour  of  the  good  old  man  ; 
even  the  philosoplier  felt  himself  moved,  and  forgot 
for  a  moment  to  think  why  he  should  not.  La  Roche's 
religion  was  that  of  sentiment,  not  theory,  am!  liis 
guest  was  averse  from  disputation  ;  their  discourse, 
therefore,  did  not  lead  to  questions  concerning  the 
belief  of  either;  yet  would  the  old  man  sometimes 
speak  of  his,  from  the  fulness  of  a  heart  impressed 
with  its  force,  and  wishing  to  spread  the  pleasure  he 
enjoyed  in  it.  The  ideas  of  his  God  and  his  Saviour 
were  so  congenial  to  his  mind  that  every  emotion  of 
it  naturally  awaked  them.  A  philosopher  might 
have  called  him  an  enthusiast;  but  if  he  possessed 
the  fervour  of  oiithusia,sts,  he  wa.s  guiltless  of  their 
bigotrv.  M)ur  father  which  art  in  heaven!'  might 
the  good  man  say,  for  he  felt  it,  and  all  mankind 
were  his  brethren. 

•  You  regret,  my  friend,*  said  he  to  Mr ,  *  when 

my  daughter  and  I  talk  of  the  exquisite  pleasure  de- 
rived from  music,  you  regret  your  want  of  musical 
powers  and  musical  feelings  ;  it  is  a  department  of 
soul,  you  say,  which  nature  has  almost  denied  you, 
which  from  the  etFects  you  see  it  have  on  others  you 
are  sure  must  be  highly  delightful.  Why  should  not 
the  same  thing  be  said  of  religion?  Trust  me,  I  feel 
it  in  the  same  way — an  energy,  an  inspiration,  which 
I  would  not  lose  for  all  the  blessings  of  sense,  or  en- 
joyments of  the  world  ;  yet,  so  far  from  lessening  my 
relish  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  methinks  I  feel  it 
heighten  thera  all.  The  thought  of  receiving  it  from 
God  adds  the  blessing  of  sentiment  to  that  of  sensa- 
tion iE  every  good  thing  I  possess ;  and  when  calami- 


ties overtake  me — and  1  have  had  my  share — it  con- 
fers a  dignity  on  my  alBiction,  so  lifts  me  above  the 
world.  Man,  I  know,  is  hut  a  wtirm,  yet  methinks  I 
am  then  allied  to  God  !'  It  would  have  been  inhuman 
in  our  philosopher  to  have  clouded,  even  with  a  doubt, 
the  sunshine  of  this  belief. 

His  discourse,  indeed,  was  very  remote  from  meta- 
physical disquisition,  or  religious  controversy.  Of  all 
men  I  ever  knew,  his  ordinary  conversation  was  the 
least  tinctured  with  pedantry,  or  liable  to  disserta- 
tion. With  La  Roche  and  his  daughter  it  was  per- 
fectly familiar.  The  country  around  them,  the  nuvn- 
ners  of  the  village,  the  comparif>on  of  both  with  tIn'so 
of  England,  remarks  on  the  works  of  favourite  authors, 
on  the  sentiments  they  conveyed,  and  the  pas-^ions 
they  excited,  with  many  other  to])ies  in  whlcli  there 
was  an  equality  or  alternate  advantage  among  the 
speakers,  were  the  subjects  they  talked  on.  Their 
hours  too  of  riding  and  walking  were  many,  in  which 

Mr  ,  as  a  stranger,   was  shown  the  remarkable 

scenes  and  curiosities  of  the  country.  They  would 
sometimes  nuike  little  expeditions  to  contemidatc,  in 
different  attitudes,  those  astonishing  mountains,  the 
clilfs  of  which,  covered  with  eternal  snows,  and  sr.uic- 
tinies  shooting  into  fantastic  shapes,  form  the  termi- 
nation of  most  of  the  Swiss  prosjiects.  Our  philosopher 
asked  many  questions  as  to  their  natural  history  and 
productions.  La  Roche  observed  the  sublimity  of  the 
ideivs  which  the  view  of  their  stupendous  summits, 
inaccessible  to  mortal  foot,  wjis  calculated  to  inspire, 
which  naturally,  said  he,  leads  the  mind  to  that 
Being  by  whom  their  foundations  were  laid.  *  They 
are  not  seen  in   Klander-;,'  said  Mademoiselle  with  a 

sigh.     '  That's  an  odd  remark,'  said  Mr ,  smiling. 

She  blusheil,  and  he  inquired  no  farther. 

*Twas  with  regret  he  left  a  society  in  which  he 
found  himself  so  happy  ;  but  he  settled  with  La  Rodie 
and  his  daughter  a  plan  of  correspondence  ;  and  they 
took  his  promise,  that  if  ever  he  came  within  fifty 
leagues  of  their  dwelling,  he  should  travel  those  fifty 
leagues  to  visit  them. 

About  three  years  after,  our  philosopher  was  on  a 
visit  at  Geneva;  the  promise  he  made  to  La  Roche 
and  his  daugliter  on  his  former  visit  was  re<'alled  to 
his  mind  by  a  view  of  that  range  of  mountains,  on  a 
part  of  which  they  had  often  looked  together.  There 
was  a  reproach,  ton,  conveyed  along  with  the  recollec- 
tion, for  his  having  failed  to  write  to  either  for  several 
months  past.  The  truth  was,  that  indcdence  was  the 
habit  most  natural  to  him,  from  which  he  was  not 
easily  roused  by  the  claims  of  correspondence  either 
of  his  friends  or  of  his  enemies  ;  when  the  latter  drew 
their  pens  in  controversy,  they  were  often  unanswered 
as  well  as  the  former.  While  he  was  hesitating  about 
a  visit  to  La  Roche,  which  he  wished  to  make,  but 
found  the  effort  rather  too  much  for  him,  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  old  man,  which  had  been  forwarded 
to  him  from  Paris,  where  he  had  tlien  his  fixed  resi- 
dence.    It  contained  a  gentle  complaint  of  Mr 's 

want  of  punctuality,  but  an  assurance  of  continued 
gratitude  for  !iis  former  good  offices;  and  as  a  friend 
whom  the  writer  considered  interested  in  his  family, 
it  informed  him  of  the  approaching  nuptials  of  Made- 
moiselle La  Roche  with  a  young  man,  a  relation  of 
her  own,  and  formerly  a  pujul  of  her  father's,  of  the 
most  amiable  dispositions,  and  respectable  character. 
Attached  from  their  earliest  years,  they  had  been 
separated  by  his  joining  one  of  the  subsidiary  regi- 
ments of  the  canton,  then  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
power.  In  this  situation  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  much  for  courage  and  military  skill  as  for  the 
other  endowments  which  he  had  cultivated  at  home. 
The  term  of  his  een'ice  was  now  exjured,  and  they  ex- 
pected him  to  return  in  a  few  weeks,  when  the  old 
man  hoped,  as  he  expressed  it  in  his  letter,  to  join 
their  hands,  and  see  them  happy  before  he  died. 
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Our  philosopher  felt  himself  interested  in  thiscTent ; 
but  he  vvn.-*  hnt,  ji(.*rhaps,  altogether  so  happy  in  the 
tidings  of  MademoiscUe  La  Uoche*«  marriage  as  her 
father  supposed  him.  Not  that  he  was  ever  a  lover  of 
the  lady's  ;  but  he  thought  her  one  of  the  most  amiable 
women  he  had  seen,  and  there  wad  something  in  the 
idea  of  her  being  another's  for  ever,  that  struck  hira, 
he  knew  not  why,  like  a  diaappointincnt.  After  some 
little  speculation  on  the  matter,  however,  he  could 
look  on  it  as  a  thing  fitting,  if  not  quite  agreeable, 
and  determined  on  this  visit  to  see  his  old  friend  and 
UU  daughter  hajipy. 

On  the  last  day  of  his  journey,  different  accidents 
had  retarded  his  i)rogress  :  he  was  benighted  before 
he  reached  the  quarter  in  which  La  Roche  resided. 
His  guide,  however,  was  well  aci^uainted  with  the  mad, 
and  he  found  himself  at  last  in  view  of  the  lake, 
which  I  have  before  described,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  La  Roche's  dwelling.  A  light  gleamed  on  the 
water,  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  house ;  it 
moved  slowly  along  as  he  proceeded  up  the  pide  of 
the  lake,  and  at  last  he  saw  it  glimmer  through  the 
trees,  and  stop  at  some  distance  from  the  place  where 
he  then  was.  He  supposed  it  some  piece  of  bridal 
merriment,  and  pushed  on  his  horse  that  he  might  be 
B  spectator  of  the  scene ;  but  he  was  a  gotnl  deal 
shocked,  on  approaching  the  spot,  to  find  it  proceed 
from  the  torch  of  a  j)ersou  clothed  in  the  dress  of  an 
attendant  on  a  funeral,  and  accompanied  by  several 
others,  who,  like  him,  seemed  to  have  been  employed 
in  the  rites  of  sepulture. 

On  Mr 's  making  inquiry -who  was  the  person 

they  had  been  burying,  one  of  them,  with  an  accent 
more  mournful  than  is  common  to  their  profession, 
answered,  '  then  you  knew  not  Mademoiselle,  sir?  you 
never  beheld  a  lovelier.'  *  La  Uochel*  exclaimed  he, 
in  reply.  *Alas!  it  was  she  indeed!*  The  appear 
ance  of  surprise  and  grief  which  his  countenance  as- 
sunicd  attracted  the  nt»tice  of  the  peasant  with  whom 
he  talked.  lie  came  up  closer  to  Mr ;  *  I  per- 
ceive, sir,  you  were  acquainted  with  Mademoiselle  La 
Roche.*  *  Actjuainted  with  her  !  flood  (Jod  !  when — 
how — where  did  she  die?  Where  is  her  father!* 
•She  died,  sir,  of  heart-break,  I  believe;  the  young 
gentleman  to  whom  she  was  soon  to  have  been  mar- 
ried, was  killed  in  a  duel  by  a  l-'rench  officer,  his  in- 
tinuitc  companion,  and  to  whom,  before  their  quarrel, 
he  had  often  done  the  greatest  favours.  Her  worthy 
father  bears  her  death  as  he  has  often  told  us  a  Chris- 
tian should  ;  he  is  even  so  composed  as  to  be  now  in 
his  pulpit,  ready  to  deliver  a  few  exhortatinns  to  his 
parishioners,  as  is  the  custom  with  us  on  such  occa- 
8i"us  :  follow  nie,  sir,  and  you  shall  hear  him.'  Jlc 
followed  the  man  without  answering. 

The  churcli  was  dimly  lighted,  except  near  the 
pulpit,  where  the  venerable  La  Heche  was  seated. 
His  people  were  now  lifting  up  their  voices  in  a 
psalm  to  that  llcing  whom  their  pastor  had  taught 
then»  ever  to  bless  and  to  revere.  La  Roche  sat,  his 
figure  bending  gently  forward,  his  eyes  half-closed, 
lifted  up  in  silent  devotion.  A  lamp  placed  near  him 
threw  its  light  strong  on  his  head,  and  marked  the 
ahadowy  lines  of  a^e  across  the  paleness  of  his  brow, 
thinly  covered  with  gray  hairs.  The  music  ceased: 
La  Roche  fiat  for  a  moment,  and  nature  wrung  a  few 
tPHPt  from  him.     His  people  were  loud  in  their  grief. 

Mr was  not  less  afTected  than  they.       La  Roche 

arose :  '  Father  of  men'ies/  said  he,  '  forgive  these 
tears  ;  a-wist  thy  8on*ant  to  lift  up  his  soul  to  thee  ;  to 
lift  to  thee  the  souls  of  thy  people.  My  friends,  it  is 
good  so  to  do,  at  all  seasons  it  is  good  ;  but  in  the 
days  of  our  distress,  what  a  privilege  it  is!  Well 
saith  the  sacred  book,  "Trust  in  the  Lord;  at  all 
times  trust  in  the  [.ord."  When  every  other  sujiport 
fails  us,  when  the  fountains  of  worldly  comfort  are 
dried  up,  let  us  then  seek  those  living  watcn*  which 


flow  from  the  throne  of  God.  *Tis  only  fn>ni  the  be- 
lief of  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  a  Supreme  Being 
that  our  calamities  can  be  borne  in  that  manner  which 
becomes  a  man.  Human  wisdom  is  here  of  little  use ; 
for,  in  proportion  as  it  bestows  comfort,  it  repressea 
feeling,  without  which  we  may  cease  to  be  hurt  by 
calamity,  but  wc  shall  also  cease  to  enjoy  happiness. 
I  will  not  bid  you  be  insensible,  my  friends — 1  cannot, 
I  cannot,  if  I  would  (his  tears  flowed  afresh) — 1  feel 
too  much  myself,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  feel- 
ings ;  but  therefore  may  I  the  more  willingly  be 
heard ;  therefore  have  I  prayed  God  to  give  me 
strength  to  speak  to  you,  to  direct  you  to  him,  not  with 
emi)ty  words,  but  with  these  tears  ;  not  from  specu- 
lation, but  from  experience;  that  while  you  see  me 
sufler,  you  may  know  also  my  consolation. 

You  behold  the  mourner  of  his  only  child,  the  last 
earthly  stay  and  blessing  of  his  declining  years ! 
Such  a  child  too!  It  becomes  not  me  to  speak  of  her 
virtues  ;  yet  it  is  but  gratitude  to  mention  them,  be- 
cause they  were  exerted  towards  m^'self.  Not  many 
ilays  ago  you  saw  her  young,  beautiful,  virtuous,  and 
happy  :  yc  who  are  parents  will  judge  of  my  felicity 
then — yc  will  judge  of  my  affliction  now.  Hut  1  l<tok 
towards  him  who  struck  me  ;  I  see  the  hand  of  a 
father  amidst  the  chastenings  of  my  God.  Oh  !  could 
I  nuike  you  feel  what  it  is  to  pour  out  the  heart  when 
it  is  pressed  down  with  many  sorrows,  to  pour  it  out 
with  confidence  to  him,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and 
death,  on  whose  power  awaits  all  that  the  first  enjoys, 
and  in  contemplation  of  whom  disappears  all  that  the 
last  can  inflict.  For  we  are  not  as  those  who  die 
without  hope;  we  know  that  our  Redeemer  livcth — 
that  we  shall  live  with  him,  with  our  friends  his  se> 
vants,  in  tliut  blessed  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown, 
and  happiness  is  endless  as  it  is  perfect.  Go,  then, 
m<turn  not  for  me  ;  I  have  not  lost  my  child  :  but  a 
little  while  and  we  shall  meet  again,  never  to  be 
separated.  Rut  ye  lire  also  my  children  :  would  ye  that 
1  sliould  not  grieve  without  conifort  i  So  live  as  she 
lived  ;  that  when  your  death  cometh,  it  may  be  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  your  latter  end  like 
his.' 

Such  was  the  exhortation  of  La  Roche ;  his  audience 
answered  it  with  their  tears.  The  good  old  man  had, 
dried  up  ills  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord  ;  his  countenance 
had  hist  its  sadness,  and  assumed  the  glow  of  faith 

and  of  hope.      Mr followed  him  into  his  house. 

The  inspiration  of  tho  pulpit  was  past ;  at  sight  of 
him  the  scene  they  had  bi>t  met  in  rushed  again  on 
his  mind  ;  La  Ruche  threw  his  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  watered  it  with  his  tears.  The  other  was  equally 
allected  ;  tliey  went  together  in  silence  into  the  par- 
lour where  the  evening  service  was  wont  to  be  per- 
formed. The  curtains  of  the  organ  were  oj>en  ;  La 
Roohe  started  back  at  the  sight.     *  Oh  !  my  friend,* 

said  he,  and  his  tears  burst  forth  again.    Mr had 

now  recollected  himself;  he  stept  fonvard  and  drew 
the  curtains  close;  the  old  man  wipi-d  otV  his  tears, 
ami  taking  his  friend's  hand,  '  You  see  my  weakness,* 
said  lie;  ''tis  the  weaknos  of  humanity;  but  my 
coinfurt  Is  not  therefore  lof*t.'  *  I  heard  you,'  said  the 
other,  '  in  the  pulpit  ;  I  rejoice  that  such  consolation  is 
yount.'  *  It  is,  my  friend,'  said  he,  *and  1  lru>t  I 
shall  ever  hold  it  fa.«t.  If  there  are  any  who  doubt 
our  faith,  let  them  think  of  what  imporiamv  rtlii,-ion 
is  to  calamity,  and  forbear  to  weaken  its  lorce  ;  it  tiny 
cannot  restore  our  happiness,  let  them  not  take  away 
tho  solace  of  our  affliction. * 

Mr  's  heart  wo-s  emitten  ;  and   I  have  heard 

him  long  after  confess  that  there  were  moments  when 
the  remembrance  overcame  him  even  to  »eukne%s  ; 
when,  amidn  all  the  plea^iurcs  of  philosophical  dis- 
covery, and  the  pride  of  literar)'  fame,  he  n-eallcd  to 
his  mind  (he  vem-rublc  figure  of  the  good  Ia  Roche, 
and  wished  that  he  bad  neTer  doubted. 
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The  decline  of  the  tragic  drama  was  accompanied 
by  a  similar  decline  of  the  heroic  romances,  both 
being  in  some  measure  the  creation  of  an  imnitlna- 
tive  and  chivalrous  spirit.     As  France  had  been  the 
country   in  wliich  the  early  romance,  metrical  or 
prosaic,  flonrislied  in  greatest  perfection,  it  was  from 
the  same  nation  that  the  second  class  of  jirose  fic- 
tions, the  heroic  romances,  also  took  its  rise.     The 
heroes  were  no  longer  Arthur  or  Ch.irleinagiie,  but 
a  sort  of  pastoral  lovers,  like  the  characters  of  Sir 
I'liilip  Sidney's  '  Arcadia.'  wlio  blended  modern  with 
chivalrous  manners,  and  talked  in  a  style  of  conven- 
tiijn;U  propriety  and  decorum.     This  spurious  off- 
spring of  romance  was  begun  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  an  author  named   Ilonore  d'Urfc,  who 
was  followed  by  Goniberville,  Calprenede,  and  Ma- 
dame Scudery.    U'Urfe  had,  episodically,  and  under 
borrowed  names,  given  an  account  of  the  gallantries 
of  Henry  IV. 's  court,  which  rendered  his  style  more 
piquant  and  attractive;  but  generally,  this  species  of 
composition  was  harmless  and  insipid,  and  its  pro- 
ductions of  intolerable  length.     The  '  Grand  Cyrus' 
filled  ten  volumes !     Admired  as  they  were  in  their 
own  day,  the  heroic  romances  could  not  long  esca])e 
being  burlesqued.    The  poet  Scarron,  about  the  time 
of  our  commonwealth,  attempted  this  in  a   work 
which  he  entitled  the  '  Comiquc  Roman,'  or  'Comic 
Romance '  which  detailed  a  long  series  of  adventures, 
»s  low  as  those  of  Cyrus  were  elevated,  and  in  a  style 
jf  wit  and  drollery  of  which  there  is  hardly  any 
other  example.     This  work,  though  designed  only 
as  a  lud'crous  imitation  of  another  class  of  fictions, 
became  the  first  of  a  class  of  its  own,  and  found  fol- 
lowers in  ICngland  long  before  we  had  any  writers 
of  tlie  pure  novel.     Mrs  Aphra  Belin   amused  the 
public  during  the  reigu  of  Charles  II.  by  writing 
tales  of  personal  adventure  similar  to  those  of  Scar- 
ron, which  are  almost  the  earliest  specimens  of  prose 
fiction  that  we  possess.     She  w.as  followed  by  Mrs 
Mauley,  whose  works  are  equ;dly  humorous,  and 
equally  licentious.     The  fictions  of  Daniel  Defoe, 
whicli  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, are  an  improvement  upon  these  t.iles,   being 
much  more  pure,  while  they,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
tain more  interesting  pictures  of  character  and  situa- 
tion.    Other  models  were   presented   in  the   early 
part  of  the  century  by  the  French  novelist  I<e  Sage, 
whose  '  Gil  Bhis,'  and  '  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,'  imi- 
tating in  their  turn  the  fictions  of  certain  Spanish 
writers,  consist  of  humorous  and  satirical  pictures 
of  modern  manners,  connected  by  a  thread  of  adven- 
ture.    In  Kngland,  the  first  pictures  of  real  life  in 
prose  fiction  were  given  by  Defoe,  who,  in  his  grapliic 
details,  and  personal  adventures,  all  inipresseil  witli 
the  strongest  appearances  of  truth  or  probability, 
has  never,  in  his  own  walk,  been  excelled.     Tliat 
walk,  however,  was  limited :  of  genuine  humour  or 
variety  of  char.acter  he  had  no  conception  ;  and  he 
paid  little  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  his  jilot. 
Tile  gradual  improvement  in  the  tone  and  manners 
of  society,  the  complicated  relations  of  life,  the  grow- 
ing contrast  between  town  and  country  maimers, 
and  all  the  artificial  distinctions  that  crowd  in  witli 
commerce,  wealth,  and  luxury,  banished  the  heroic 
romance,  and  gave  rise  to  the  novel,  in  which  the 
passion  of  love  still  maintained  its  place,  but  was 
surrounded  by  events  and  characters,  such  as  are 
■witnessed  in  ordinary  life,  under  various  aspects  and 
modifications.     The   three   great  founders   of  this 
improved  species  of  composition — this  new  theatre 
of  living  and  breathing  characters — were  Kichard- 
lon,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  who  even  yet,  after  the 


lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  liave  had  no  superion, 
and  only  one  equal. 


SAUCEL  niCBARDSOir. 

Samuel  nicHARusos  was  Iwrn  in  Derbyshire  in 
1089,  and  was  the  son  of  a  joiner,  who  could  not 
afford  to  give  his  son  more  than  the  ordinary  ele- 
ments of  education.  When  fifteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  put  apprentice  to  a  printer  in  Ixmdon  ;  and  by 
good  conduct  rose  to  be  master  of  an  extensive  busi- 
ness of  his  own,  and  jirinter  of  tlie  .Journals  of  the 
I hmse  of  Commons.  In  1734  he  was  chosen  m;ister 
of  the  Stationers'  (^mlpany,  and  in  1760  he  pur- 
chased a  moiety  of  the  jiatent  of  printer  to  the  king, 
which  greatly  increased  his  emnlmnents.  He  was 
a  prosperous  and  liberal  man — mild  in  his  manners 
and  dispositions — and  seems  to  have  had  only  one 
marked  foible — excessive  vanity.  F'rom  a  very  early 
period  of  his  life,  Richardson  was  a  fluent  letter- 
writer:  at  thirteen  he  was  the  confidant  of  three 
young  women,  whose  love  correspondence  he  carried 
on  without  any  one  knowing  that  he  was  secretary 
to  the  others.    Two  London  publishers  having  urged 


Richardson's  House,  Parson's  Green. 

him,  when  he  was  above  the  age  of  fifty,  to  write 
them  a  book  of  familiar  letters  on  the  useful  con- 
cerns of  life,  he  set  about  the  composition  of  his 
I'amelii,  as  a  warning  to  young  people,  and  with  a 
hope  that  it  would  '  turn  them  into  a  course  of  read- 
ing different  from  the  pomp  and  parade  of  romance 
writing.'  It  was  written  in  about  three  months, 
and  published  in  the  year  1741,  with  such  success, 
that  five  editions  were  exliausted  in  the  course  of 
one  year.  '  It  requires  a  reader,'  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  'to  be  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the 
huge  folios  of  inanity,  over  which  our  ancestors 
yawned  themselves  to  sleep,  ere  he  can  estimate  the 
delight  they  must  have  experienced  from  this  imex- 
pected  return  to  truth  and  nature.'  '  Pamela'  be- 
came the  rage  of  the  town ;  ladies  carried  the 
volumes  with  them  to  ISanelagh  gardens,  and  held 
them  up  to  one  another  in  triumph.  Pope  praised 
the  novel  as  likely  to  do  more  good  than  twenty 
volumes  of  sermons  ;  and  Dr  Sherlock  recommended 
it  from  the  pulpit!  In  1749  appeared  Richardson's 
second  and  greatest  work,  The  History  of  Clarissa 
Harlowe;  and  in  175.*!  his  novel,  designed  to  repre- 
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spnt  tlie  beau  ideal  of  a  gentleman  and  Christian, 
The  IHstnnj  of  Sir  Chillies  Granilisvn.  Tlie  almost 
unexampled  success  and  popularity  of  Rieliardson's 
life  and  writings  were  to  liimsclf  disturbed  and 
clouded  by  nervous  attacks,  which  remlered  him 
delicate  anil  feeble  in  healtli.  lie  was  flattered  and 
soothed  by  a  number  of  female  friends,  in  whose 
society  he  spent  most  of  his  time,  and  after  reaching 
the  goodly  age  of  seventy-two,  he  died  on  tlie  4tli  of 
July  17Gi. 

'i'lie  works  of  Richardson  are  all  pictures  of  the 
heart.  No  man  understood  human  nature  better, 
or  could  draw  with  greater  distini^tness  tlie  miiuite 
sliailes  of  feeling  anil  sentiment,  or  the  final  results 
of  o>ir  passions.  He  wrote  his  novels,  it  is  said,  in 
)iis  back-shop,  in  the  intervals  of  business ;  and  must 
have  derived  exiiuisite  pleasure  from  the  moral 
anatomy  in  which  he  was  silently  engaged — con- 
ducting bis  characters  through  the  scenes  of  his 
ideal  world,  and  giving  expression  to  all  the  feelings, 
motives,  and  impulses,  of  which  our  nature  is  sus- 
ceptilile.  He  was  happiest  in  female  characters. 
Much  of  his  time  had  been  spent  with  the  gentler 
sex,  and  his  own  retired  habits  and  nervous  sensibi- 
lity approximated  to  feminine  softness.  He  well 
repaid  the  sex  for  all  their  attentions  by  his  cha- 
racter of  Clarissa,  one  of  the  noblest  tributes  ever 
paid  to  feni.ale  virtue  and  honour.  The  moral  ele- 
vation of  this  heroine,  the  saintly  purity  which  slie 
preserves  amidst  scenes  of  the  deepest  dcjiravity  and 
the  most  seductive  gaiety,  and  the  never-failing 
sweetness  and  benevolence  of  her  temper,  render 
Clarissa  one  of  the  brightest  triumphs  of  the  whole 
range  of  imaginative  littrature.  Perhaps  the  climax 
of  her  distress  is  too  overwhelming — too  oppressive 
to  tlie  feelings— but  it  is  a  healthy  sorrow.  We  see 
the  full  radiance  of  virtue ;  and  no  reader  eyer  rose 
from  the  perusal  of  those  tragic  scenes  without  feel- 
ing his  moral  nature  renovated,  and  liis  detestation 
of  vice  increased. 

'  ranula'  is  a  work  of  much  humbler  pretensions 
than  'Clarissa  Ilarlowc:'  it  is  like  the  domestic 
tragedy  of  I.illo  compared  with  Lear  or  Macbeth. 
A  simple  country  girl,  whom  her  master  attempts 
to  seduce,  and  afterwards  marries,  can  be  no  very 
dignified  heroine.  Hut  the  excellences  of  Richard- 
son are  strikingly  apparent  in  this  his  first  novel. 
His  power  of  circumstantial  painting  is  evinced  in 
the  multitude  of  small  details  which  he  brings  to 
hear  on  his  story — the  very  wardrobe  of  jioor  ramela, 
her  gown  of  sad-coloured  stufl^,  and  her  round-eared 
caps — her  various  attenii>ts  at  escape,  and  the  con- 
veyance of  her  letters— the  hateful  character  of  Mrs 
Je'wkes.  and  the  Ihictuatiiig  passions  of  her  master, 
before  the  tetter  part  of  bis  nature  obtains  the  as- 
cendency— these  arc  all  touched  with  the  hand  of  a 
master.  The  seductive  scenes  are  too  higlily  coloured 
for  modern  taste,  and  Pamela  is  deficient  in  natu- 
ral dignity  -,  she  is  too  calculating,  too  tame  and 
Buhmissive;  but  while  engaged  with  the  talc,  we 
think  onlv  of  her  general  iimocence  and  artlessnessj 
of  her  sad  trials  and  alllictions,  down  to  her  last  con- 
finement, when  she  hid  her  jiapers  in  the  rose-bush 
in  the  garden,  and  sat  by  tlie  side  of  the  pond  in 
utter  despair,  half-meditaliiig  suicide.  The  eleva- 
tion of  this  innocent  and  lovely  young  creature  to  he 
the  bride  of  her  master  is  an  act  of  justice!  but 
after  all,  we  feel  she  was  t<x)  giHid  for  him,  and  wish 
she  had  etfected  her  escai>e,  and  In-en  afterwards 
united  to  some  great  and  wealthy  nobleman  who 
had  never  condescended  to  oppress  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate. Tlie  moral  of  the  tale  would  also  have 
been  improved  bv  some  such  termination,     Ksquire 

B should  have  been  mortified,  and  waiting  maids 

taught  not  to  tolerate  liKrlies  from  their  young 


masters,  because,  like  Pamela,  they  may  rise  to  ob- 
tain their  hand  in  marriage. 

'  Sir  Charles  Grandisou'  is  inferior  in  general  in- 
terest, as  well  as  truth,  to  cither  of  Ricbardson'i 
other  novels.  The  'good  man'  and  perfect  gentle- 
man, perplexed  by  the  love  of  two  ladies  whom  he 
regarded  with  equal  affection,  is  an  anomaly  in  na- 
ture with  which  we  cannot  sympathise.  The  hero 
of  '  Clarissa,'  Lovelace,  being  a  splendid  and  ac- 
coinplisbed,  a  gay  and  smiling  villain,  Rieb.ardson 
wished  to  make  Sir  Charles  in  all  respects  the  very 
opposite:  he  has  given  him  too  little  passion  and 
too  much  perfection  Eur  frail  humanity.  In  this  novel, 
however,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  our 
author's  delineations — the  madness  of  Clementina. 
Shakspcare  hiniself  has  scarcely  drawn  a  more  affect- 
ing or  harrowing  picture  of  high-  souled  suffering  and 
blighting  calamity.  The  same  accumulation  of  de- 
tails as  in  '  Clarissa,'  all  tending  to  heighten  the 
effect  and  produce  the  catastrophe,  hurry  on  the 
reader  with  breathless  anxiety,  till  he  has  learned 
the  last  sad  event,  and  is  plunged  in  unavailing  grief. 
This  is  no  exaggerated  account  of  the  sensations  pro- 
duced by  Richardson's  pathetic  scenes.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  tragic  of  novelists ;  and  that 
he  is  so,  in  spite  of  much  tediousncss  of  description, 
much  repetition  and  prolixity  of  n.arrativc,  is  the 
best  testimony  to  his  art  and  genius.  The  extreme 
length  of  our  author's  novels,  the  epistolary  style  in 
which  they  are  all  written,  and  the  number  of  mi- 
nute and  apparently  unimportant  circumstances 
with  which  they  abound,  added  to  the  more  ener- 
getic character  of  our  subsequent  literature,  have 
tended  to  cast  Richardson's  novels  into  the  shade. 
Even  Lord  Byron  could  not,  he  said,  read  '  Clarissa.' 
We  admit  that  it  requires  some  resolution  to  get 
through  a  fictitious  work  of  eight  volumes ;  but 
having  once  begun,  most  readers  will  find  it  difficult 
to  leave  off  the  perusal  of  these  works.  1'liey  are 
eminently  original,  which  is  always  a  powerful  re- 
commendation. They  show  an  intimate  acqnaint.ance 
with  the  human  heart,  and  an  .absolute  command 
over  the  passions;  they  are,  in  fact,  romances  of  the 
heart,  embellished  by  sentiment,  and  as  such  posses* 
a  deep  and  enchaining  interest,  .and  a  power  of  excit- 
ing virtuous  emotions,  which  blind  us  to  blemishes 
in  style  and  composition,  and  to  those  errors  in  t;\sto 
and  manners  which  arc  more  easily  ridiculed  than 
avoided  in  works  so  voluminous  confined  to  domestic 
portraiture.  , 

HENRY  FIEU^ING. 

Coleridge  has  said,  that  to  take  up  Fielding  a\\a 
Richardson  is  like  emerging  from  a  sick- room  heated 
by  stoves  into  an  ojien  lawn  on  a  breezy  day  in  May. 
We  have  felt  the  agreeableness  of  the  transition: 
from  excited  sensibilities  and  overpowering  pathos, 
to  light  liiiinour,  lively  description,  and  keen  yet 
sportive  satire,  must  always  be  a  piciusaut  change. 
The  feeling,  however,  docs  not  derogate  from  the 
power  of  Uichardson  as  a  novelist.  The  same  sen- 
sation may  Ik-  experienced  by  turning  from  Lear  to 
FaUtali;  from  tragedy  to  comedy.  The  fillings  can- 
not remain  in  a  state  of  constant  tension,  but  seek 
relief  in  variety.  Perhaps  Richardson  stretches 
tbem  too  violently  and  too  continuously  ;  his  jKir- 
traits  are  in  classes,  full  charged  with  the  iHK-uhari- 
tics  of  their  master.  Fielding  has  a  broailcr  canvass, 
more  light  than  shade,  a  clear  and  gi-nial  atmo- 
S))hert',  and  gn>ups  of  chanu-tem  finely  and  nalu- 
rally  diversilled.  .lohnson  considcntl  him  barn'n 
companil  with  Riehanlson,  iKH-nuse  Johnson  loved 
strong  moral  painting,  and  hail  little  sympathy  for 
wit  that  was  not  strictly  allied  to  virtue.    liicl.irJson, 
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too,  was  a  pious  respcctulili'  iimii,  for  wlimii  tlie  critic 
entertaiiicJ  greut  rcHAni,  ami  to  wliom  he  «iis  under 
obligations.  Fielding  was  a  thoughtless  man  of 
fashion — a  rake  who  had  dissipated  his  fortune,  and 
passed  from  high  to  low  life  without  dignity  or  re- 
spect ;  and  who  had  commenced  author  without  any 
higher  motive  than  to  make  money,  and  confer 
amusement.  Ample  success  crowned  him  in  the 
latter  department !  The  inimitable  character  of 
Parson  Adams,  the  humour  of  road-side  adventures 
and  alehouse  dialogues,  Towwouse  and  his  termagant 
wife,  I'arson  Trulliber,  Squire  Western,  the  faithful 
Partridge,  and  a  host  of  ludicrous  and  witty  scenes, 
and  characters,  and  situations,  all  rise  up  at  the  very 
mention  of  the  name  of  Fielding!  If  ]{ic:liardsori 
'  made  the  ptissions  move  at  tlie  command  of  virtue' 
Fielding  bends  tliem  at  will  to  mirth  and  enjoyment. 
He  is  the  prince  of  novelists— holding  the  novel  to 
ijidude  wit,  love,  satire,  humour,  observation,  genu- 
ine pictures  of  human  nature  without  romance,  and 
the  most  perfect  art  in  the  arrangement  of  his  plot 
and  incidents. 

Hksby  FiELDisc.  was  of  high  birth :  his  father 
(a  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh)  was  a  general 
in  the  army,  and  liis  mother  the  daughter  of  a  judge. 


nenry  Fielding. 

He  was  born  at  Sharpliam  Park,  Somersetshire, 
April  22,  17117.  The  general  had  a  large  family, 
and  was  a  bad  economist,  and  Henry  was  early  fami- 
liar with  embarrassments.  He  wjis  educated  at  Eton, 
and  afterwards  stmlied  the  law  for  two  years  at  Ley- 
den.  In  his  twentieth  year  his  studies  were  stopped, 
'  money-bound,'  as  a  kindred  genius,  Sheridan,  used 
to  say,  and  the  youth  returned  to  Englanrl.  His 
■father  promised  him  £200  per  annum,  but  this,  the 
-  siKi  remarked,  '  any  one  miglit  pay  who  wouM !' 
The  same  sum  came  to  him  in  a  few  years  by  the 
.  de.ath  of  his  mother,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  small, 
estate  of  that  amount  per  annum.  He  also  obtained 
£1500  by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Cradock,  a  lady 
of  great  beauty  and  worth,  who  resided  in  Salis- 
bury. Ha.ving  previously  subsisted  by  writing  for 
the'stage,  in  which  he  had  little  success.  Fielding 
gladly  retired  with  his  wife  to  the  country.  Here, 
however,  he  lived  extravagsmtly ;  kept  a  pack  of 
hounds,  i'.nd  a  retinue  of  servants,  and  feasted  all 


the  squires  in  his  neighbourhood.     In  three  years  he 
was  again   ]K'uniless.     He  then   renewed   his  legal 
studies,  andquidified  himself  for  the  bar.    His  jirac- 
ticc,  however,  wius  insutlicient  for  the  support  of  his 
family,   and   he  continued   to  write   pieces  for  the 
stagei  and  pamphlets  to  suit  the  topics  of  the  day. 
In  i)olitic8   he  was  an  anti-Jacobite,  and  a  steady 
supporter  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.     In    1742 
apiK'ared  his  novel  of  Joseph  Amlri-ws,  which  at  once 
stamped  liini  as  a  master,  uniting  to  genuine  English 
humour  the  si)irit  of  Cervantes  and  the  mock  heroic 
of  .Scarron.     There  was  a  wicked  wit  in  the  clioice 
of  his  subject.     To  ridicule  Richardson's  'Pamela,' 
Fieliling  made  his  hero  a  brother  of  that  renowned 
ancl  popular  lady  ;  he  quizzed  Gammar  Andrews  and 
his  wife,  the  rustic  parents  of  Pamela,  ami  in  con- 
trast to  the  style  of  Kichardson's  work,  he  made  his 
hero  and  his  f^riend  Parson  Adams,  models  of  virtue 
and  cwellence,   and  his  leading  female  characters 
( I.ady  Uooliy  and  Mrs  Slipslop)  of  frail  morals.  Even 
I'amela  is  brought  down  from  her  high  standing  of 
moral  iierfection,  and  is  represented  as  Mrs  liooby, 
with  the  airs  of  an  upstart,  whom  tlie  parson  is  com- 
pelled to  reprove  for  laughing  in  church.     Kichard- 
son's vanity  was  deeitly  wounded  by  this  insult,  and 
be  never  forgave  the  desecration  of  his  favourite 
prmluction.     The  ridicule  was  certainly   inijnstiti- 
able  ;  but,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  remarked,  •  how 
can   we   wish   that  undone  withitut  wiiich    Parson 
Ailams  would  not  have  existed?'     The  burlesipie 
portion  of  the  work  would  not  have  caused  its  e.xleu 
sive  and  abiding  popularity.     It  heightened   its  hu- 
mour, and  may  have  contributed  at  first  to  the  nUTn- 
ber  of  its  readers,  but  'Joseph  Andrews'  possessed 
strong  and  original  claims  to  public  favour,  and  luis 
founti  countless  admirers  among  persons  wlio  knew 
nothing  of  '  Pamela.'     Setting  aside  some  ephemeral 
essays  and  light  pieces,  Fieliiing's  next  works  were 
A  Jotinin/  from  tlii.<  ]\'orltl  hi  the  Ntxt,  ami  The  //i.«- 
tnni  of  JimnOiiin  Willi.     A  vein  of  keen  satire  runs 
through  the  latter,  but  the  hero  and  his  companions 
are  such  callous  rogues,  and  unsentimental  ruffians, 
that  we  cannot  take  pleasure  in  their  dexterity  anil 
success.     The  ordinary  of  Newgate,   who  adminis- 
ters consolation  to  Wild  before  his  execution,  is  the 
best  character  in  the  novel.     The  ordinary  preferred 
a  bowl  of  punch  to  any  other  liquor,  as  it  is  nowhere 
spoken  against  in  Scripture;  and  his  ghostly  admo- 
nitions to  the  malefactor  are  in  harmony  with  this 
predilection.     In   1749  Fielding  w;is  apjiointed  one 
of  the  justices  of  Westminster  and   Middlesex,  for 
which  he  was  indebted  to  tlie  services  of  Eyttel- 
ton.     He  was  a  zealous  and  active  magistrate  ;  but 
the  office  of  a  trading  justice,  jiaid  by  fees,  was  as 
unworthy  the  genius  of  Fielding  as  Burns's  provi- 
sion as  an  exciseman.     It  appears,  from  a  statement 
made  by  himself,    tliat   this    appointment   did  not 
bring  him  in,  'of  the  dirtiest  money  U]ion  earth," 
£M0  a-year.     In  the  midst  of  his  official  drudgery 
and  too  frequent  dissipations,  our  autlK)r  produced 
Tom  Jones,  unquestionably  the  first  of  English  novels. 
He  received  £600  for  the  copyright,  and  such  was 
its  success,  that  Millar  the  publisher  presented  £100 
more  to  the  author.     In   1751  appeared  Amelia,  for 
which   he   received    £1000.     Johnson  was  a  great 
admirer  of  this  novel,  and  read  it  through  without 
stopping.      Its   domestic  scenes  moved   him   more 
deeply  tlian  heroic  or  ambitious  adventures  ;  but  the 
conjugal  tenderness  and  alTection  of  Amelia  are  but 
ill  requited  by  the  conduct  of  Booth,  her  husband, 
who  has  the  vices  without  the  palliation  of  youth  pos- 
sessed by  Tom  Jones,  independently  of  his  ties  as  a 
husband  and  father.     The  character  of  Amelia  was 
drawn  for  Fielding's  wife,  even  down  to  the  accident 
which  disfigured  her  beauty;  and  the  frailties  of 
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Booth  are  said  to  have  shadowed  fortti  some  of  the 
author's  own  baokslidhigs  and  experienees.  The 
htdy  wliose  amiable  qualities  he  delighted  to  recount, 
and  whom  he  passionately  loved,  died  while  they 
struijflled  on  in  their  worldly  difficulties.  He  was 
almost  hroken-liearted  for  her  loss,  and  fo\nid  no 
relief,  it  is  said,  hut  in  weeping,  in  concert  with  lier 
servant  maiil, '  for  the  angel  they  mutually  regretted.' 
Tills  made  the  maid  his  habitual  confidential  asso- 
ciate, and  in  process  of  time  he  began  to  think  he 
could  not  give  his  children  a  tenderer  mother,  or 
secure  for  himself  a  more  faithful  housekeeper  and 
nurse.  The  maid  accordingly  became  mistress  of 
his  household,  and  her  conduct  as  his  wife  fully  jus- 
tified his  good  opinion.  If  there  is  little  of  romance, 
there  is  sound  sense,  alTection,  and  gratitude  in  this 
step  of  Fielding,  but  it  is  prob.able  tlie  noble  families 
to  whom  he  was  allied  might  regard  it  as  a  stain  on 
his  escut<,'heon.  'Amelia'  was  tlie  hist  work  of  fic- 
tion that  Fielding  gave  to  the  world.  His  last  pub- 
lic act  was  an  undertaking  to  extir]iate  several  gangs 
of  thieves  and  highwaymen  that  then  infested  I-on- 
don.  The  govertmient  employed  him  in  this  some- 
what perilous  enterprise,  placing  a  sum  of  £W)0  at 
)iis  disposal,  and  he  was  completely  successful.  The 
vigour  and  sagacity  of  his  mind  still  remained,  but 
Fielding  was  paying,  !)}•  a  premature  old  age  and 
decrepitude,  for  the  follies  and  excesses  of  his  youth. 
A  complication  of  disorders  weighed  down  his  latter 
days,  tlie  most  formidable  of  which  was  dropsy.  As 
a  last  resource  he  was  advised  to  try  the  etlect  of  a 
milder  climate,  and  departed  for  Lisbon  in  the  spring 
of  1754.  Nothing  can  be  more  toucliing  than  tlie 
description  he  has  given  in  his  postliumous  work, 
A  Voi/iige  to  Lisbon,  of  this  parting  scene  :— 

'  \Vainesday,  June  2G,  17.54. — On  this  d.ay  the 
inost  melancholy  sun  I  had  ever  beheld  arose,  and 
found  me  awake  at  my  house  at  Fordhook.  Hy  tlie 
light  of  this  sun  I  was,  in  my  own  opinion,  last  to 
behold  and  take  leave  of  some  of  those  creatures  on 
whom  I  doted  with  a  mother-like  fondness,  guided  hy 
nature  and  pa.ssion,  and  uncured  and  unhariiened  by 
all  the  doctrine  of  that  philosophical  school  where  I 
had  learned  to  hear  pains  and  to  despise  death. 

In  this  situation,  as  I  could  not  conquer  nature,  I 
submitted  entirely  to  her,  and  she  made  .-is  great  a 
fool  of  me  as  she  had  ever  done  of  any  woniati  what- 
soever ;  under  pretence  of  giving  me  leave  to  enjoy, 
shedrew  me  in  to  sulTer,  thecompany  of  my  little  ones 
during  eight  hours  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  in  that  time 
I  did  not  undergo  more  than  in  all  my  distemper. 

At  twelve  precisely  my  coach  was  at  the  door,  which 
was  no  sooner  told  me,  than  I  kissed  my  ehililren 
round,  and  went  into  it  with  some  little  resolution. 
My  wife,  who  liehaved  more  like  a  heroine  and 
philosopher,  though  at  the  same  time  the  tenderest 
mother  in  the  world,  and  my  eldest  daughter,  fnl- 
lowed  me  J  some  friends  went  with  us,  anil  others 
here  took  their  leave;  and  I  heard  my  behaviour 
npplaiideil,  with  many  murmurs  ami  praises  to  whiih 
I  well  knew  1  had  no  title;  a.s  all  other  such  jihilo- 
sophers  may,  if  they  have  any  modesty,  confess  on 
the  like  occasions.' 

The  great  novelist  reached  Lisbon,  and  resided  in 
that  genial  climate  fur  aliout  two  months.  His 
health,  however,  grailnally  declined,  and  he  died  on 
the  Sth  of  October  17.'>4.  It  is  pleasing  to  re<ord 
that  his  family,  al«)ut  which  he  evinced  so  much 
tender  solicitude  in  his  last  days,  were  sheltered  from 
want  by  his  brother  and  a  priv.ate  friend,  lialph 
Allen.  E.sq.,  whose  character  for  worth  and  tienevo- 
lenee  he  hail  drawn  in  AUworthy,  in  '  Tom  .lones.' 

Let  huiiihlo  ,\llcn,  with  an  awkwaril  shame, 

Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blut4h  to  find  it  fane-. 


The  English  factory  at  Lisbon  erected  a  monument 
over  his  remains. 

The  irregularities  of  Fielding's  life  (however  dearly 
he  may  have  paid  for  fame)  contributed  to  his  riches 
as  an  author.  He  had  surveyed  human  nature  in 
various  aspect,s,  and  experienced  its  storms  and  sun- 
shine. Ilis  kinswdman.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu, assigns  tn  him  an  enviable  viv.acity  of  tem- 
lierament,  though  it  is  at  the  expense  of  his'munUity. 
'His  happy  constitution,'  she  says, 'even  when  he 
had,  with  great  jiains,  h.alf  demolished  it,  ma<le  him 
forget  every  evil  when  he  was  before  a  venison- 
pasty,  or  over  a  flask  of  clianijiagne ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded be  has  known  more  happy  moments  than 
any  prince  upon  earth.  His  natural  sjiirits  gave 
him  rapture  with  his  cook-maid,  and  cheerfulness 
when  he  was  starving  in  a  garret.'  Fielding's  expe- 
rience .as  a  Middlesex  justice  was  unfavourable  to 
his  personal  respectability;  but  it  must  also  have 
brought  him  into  contact  with  scenes  and  eluiracters 
well  titte<l  fir  his  graphic  delineations.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  birth  and  education  as  a  gentleman, 
and  his  brief  trial  of  the  life  of  a  rural  squire,  im- 
mersed in  sports  ;uid  i>le.asure,  furnished  materials 
for  a  S(iiiire  Western,  an  AUworthy,  and  other 
country  character^  down  to  black  George  the  game- 
keejier;  while,  as  a  niiin  of  wit  and  fjishion  on  the 
town,  and  a  gay  dramatist,  he  must  have  known 
various  iirototyiies  of  Lord  Fellamar  and  his  other 
city  ])ortraits.  The  jirotligacy  of  Lady  Bellaston, 
and  tlie  meanness  of  Tom  Junes  in  accepting  support 
IVoiii  such  a  source,  are,  we  hope,  circumstances 
whiiili  have  rarely  occurred  even  in  fashionable  life. 
The  tone  of  morality  is  never  very  high  in  Field- 
ing, but  the  case  we  have  cited  is  his  lowest  descent. 

Though  written  amidst  diseour.aging  cireum- 
stiinces  and  irksome  duties,  'Tom  Jones' bears  no 
marks  of  haste.  The  author  conmiitted  some  errors 
as  to  time  and  place,  but  his  fable  is  constructed 
with  liistoric;il  exactness  and  precision,  and  is  a 
finished  nicxlel  of  the  comic  romance.  '  Since  the 
days  of  Homer,'  says  I)r  Beattie,"  '  the  world  has 
not  seen  a  mort;  artful  epic  fable.  The  characters 
and  ailventures  are  wonderfully  diversified  ;  yet  the 
circumstances  are  all  so  natural,  and  rise  so  easily 
from  one  another,  and  co-operate  with  so  much  re- 
gularity in  bringing,  or  even  while  they  seem  to  re- 
tard the  catastrtiphe,  that  the  curiosity  of  the  reader 
is  alw;iys  Ifejit  awake,  and,  instead  of  liagging.  grows 
more  and  more  impatient  as  the  story  advances,  till 
at  last  it  becomes  downright  anxiety.  And  when 
we  get  to  the  end,  and  look  back  on  the  whole  con- 
trivance, we  are  amazed  to  find  that  of  so  many  in- 
cidents there  should  be  so  few  suiierfluous;  that  in 
such  a  variety  of  fiction  there  should  be  so  great  a 
probability,  and  that  so  comjilex  a  tale  should  be  so 
lierspicuously  conducted,  and  with  jicrfcct  unity  of 
design.'  Tlie  only  digression  from  the  main  story 
which  is  fi'lt  to  be  teilious  is  the  episode  of  the  Man  of 
the  Hill.  In  '  Don  tjuixote'  and  'tiil  Hlas'  we  are  re- 
conciled to  such  interpolations  by  the  air  of  romancB 
which  iHTvades  the  whole,  and  which  .sirms  indige- 
nous to  the  soil  of  Spain.  In  Cervantes,  too.  these 
digressions  are  sometimes  highly  poi'tical  and  strik- 
ing tales.  Hut  in  the  jilain  life-like  scvnes  of  '  Tom 
Jones'— English  life  in  the  eighteenth  wntury.  in  the 
county  of  Somerset — suili  a  tedious  '  hermit  of  the 
vale'  is  felt  to  he  an  unnaturid  incumbrani-e.  Flild- 
ing  h.ul  little  of  the  piH'tical  or  imaginative  faculty. 
Ilis  stiidv  lay  in  real  life  and  everyday  seines,  which 
he  depicted  with  a  truth  and  fri'shness,  a  buoyancy 
and  vigour,  and  such  an  exuberance  of  practical 

*  Byrnn  tiu  iityled  Firtitfnff  *  tt)0  liroM  llomDr  of  tiumSB 
nntiire.' 
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knowledge,  easy  satire,  and  livt-ly  fancy,  tliat  in  liis 
own  department  lie  stands  unrivalled.  Others  liave 
had  bolder  invention,  a  higher  cast  of  tluiught,  more 
poetical  imagery,  and  profoundcr  passion  (for  Field- 
ing lias  little  piitlios  or  sentiment),  but  in  the  perfect 
nature  of  his  characters,  especially  in  low  life,  ami 
in  the  perfect  skill  with  which  he  con\bined  and 
wrought  up  his  comic  powers,  sea.soning  the  whole 
with  wit  and  wisdom,  the  ripened  fruit  of  genius  and 
long  exiKTience,  this  great  English  author  is  still 
uuapproat'hed. 

A  passage  from  Fielding  or  Smollett  can  convey 
no  more  idea  of  the  work  from  wlucli  it  is  taken,  or 
the  manner  of  the  author,  than  a  single  stone  or 
\)rick  would  of  the  architecture  of  a  house.  We  are 
tempted,  however,  to  extract  the  account  of  I'ar- 
tridge's  impressions  on  first  visiting  a  playhouse, 
■when  he  witnessed  the  representation  of  Ilamlct. 
The  faithful  attendant  of  Tom  .Jones  wM  half- 
barber  and  half-schoolmaster,  shrewd,  yet  simple  as 
a  cbUd. 

[Partridge  at  the  Ptayhoiue.] 

In  the  first  row,  then,  of  the  first  gallery,  did  Mr 
Jones,  Mrs  Miller,  her  youngest  daughter,  and  Piir- 
tridge,  take  their  places.  Partridge  innuediatcly  de- 
clared it  was  the  finest  place  he  had  ever  been  in. 
When  the  first  music  w,is  played,  he  said,  '  It  was  a 
wonder  how  so  many  fiddlers  could  play  at  one  time 
without  putting  one  another  out.*  A\'hile  the  fellow 
was  lighting  the  upper  candles,  he  cried  out  to  Mrs 
Miller,  '  Look,  look,  madam,  the  very  jiicture  of  the 
man  in  the  end  of  the  conmion-prayer  book,  before 
the  gimpowder  treason  service.'  N'or  could  he  help 
observing,  with  a  sigh,  when  all  the  candles  were 
lighted,  '  That  here  were  candles  enough  burnt  in  one 
night  to  keep  an  honest  poor  family  for  a  whole 
twelvemonth.' 

As  soon  as  the  play,  which  was  Hamlet,  Prince  of 
Denmark,  began.  Partridge  was  all  attention,  nor  did 
he  break  silence  till  the  entrance  of  the  ghost ;  upon 
which  he  asked  Jones,  '  M'hat  man  that  was  in  the 
strange  dress  ;  something,'  said  he,  *  like  what  I  have 
seen  in  a  picture.  Sure  it  is  not  armour,  is  it  V  Jones 
answered,  'That  is  the  ghost.'  To  which  Partridge 
replie<l,  with  a  smile,  *  Persuade  me  to  that,  sir,  if  you 
can.  Though  I  can't  say  I  ever  actually  saw  a  ghost 
in  my  life,  yet  1  am  certain  I  should  know  one  if  I 
saw  him  better  than  that  comes  to.  Ng,  no,  sir  ; 
ghosts  don't  appear  in  such  dresses  as  that  neither.' 
In  this  mistake,  which  caused  much  laughter  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Partridge,  he  was  sufiered  to  con- 
tinue till  the  scene  between  the  ghost  and  Hamlet, 
when  Partridge  gave  that  credit  to  Mr  Oarrick  which 
he  had  denied  to  Jones,  and  fell  into  so  violent  a 
trembling  that  his  knees  knocked  against  each  other. 
Jones  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  whether 
he  was  afraid  of  the  warrior  upon  the  stage  1  *  0  la  ! 
sir,'  said  he,  '  I  perceive  now  it  is  what  you  told  me. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  anything,  for  I  know  it  is  but  a 
play  ;  and  if  it  was  really  a  ghost,  it  could  do  one 
no  harm  at  such  a  distance,  and  in  so  much  company  ; 
and  yet  if  I  was  frightened,  I  am  not  the  only  person.' 
'  Why,  who,'  cries  Jones, '  dost  thou  take  to  be  such  a 
coward  here  besides  thyself!'  '  Nay,  you  may  call  nie 
coward  if  you  will ;  but  if  that  little  man  there  upon 
'  the  stage  is  not  frightened,  I  never  saw  any  man 
frightened  in  my  life.  Ay,  !iy  ;  go  along  with  you  ! 
Ajj  to  be  sure  !  Who's  fool  then  }  Will  you  ?  I.ud 
have  mercy  upon  such  foolhardiness  I  Whatever 
happens  it  is  good  enough  for  you.  Follow  you  !  I'd 
follow  the  devil  as  soon.  Nay,  perhaps  it  is  the  devil 
—for  they  say  he  can  put  on  what  likeness  he  pleases. 
Oh!  here  he  is  again.  No  farther!  No,  you  have  gone 
(ti  enough  already' ;  farther  than  I'd  have  gone  for 


all  the  king's  dominions.'  Jones  offered  to  speak, 
but  Partridge  cried,  '  Hush,  hush,  dear  sir,  don't  you 
hear  himt'  And  during  the  whole  speech  of  the 
ghost,  he  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  partly  on  the  ghost, 
and  |)artly  on  Hamlet,  and  with  his  mouth  open  ;  the 
same  passions  which  succeeded  each  other  in  Hamlet 
succeeding  likewise  in  him. 

When  the  scene  was  over,  Jonca  said,  '  M'hy,  Par- 
tridge, you  exceed  my  expectations.  You  enjoy  the 
play  more  than  I  conceived  jtossiblc.*  *  .Nay,  sir,' 
answered  Partridge,  '  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  tho 
devil,  I  can't  help  it ;  but,  to  be  sure,  it  is  natural  to 
be  suqirised  at  such  things,  though  I  know  there  is 
nothing  in  them  ;  not  that  it  was  the  ghost  tliat  sur- 
prised me  neither ;  for  I  should  have  known  that  to 
have  been  only  a  nnm  in  a  strange  dress ;  but  when  I 
S.1W  the  little  man  so  frightened  himself,  it  was  th.at 
which  took  hold  of  me.'  '  And  dost  thou  imagine 
then,  Partridge,'  cries  Jones,  '  that  he  was  really 
frightened  V  '  Nay,  sir,'  said  Partridge, '  did  not  you 
yourself  observe  aftenvards,  when  he  found  it  was  his 
own  father's  spirit,  and  how  he  was  nmrdered  in  the 
garden,  how  his  fear  forsook  him  by  degrees,  and  he 
was  struck  dumb  with  sorrow,  as  it  were,  just  as  I 
should  have  been,  had  it  been  my  own  case.  But 
hush  !  0  la!  what  noise  is  that?  There  he  is  ag.ain. 
Well,  to  be  certain,  though  I  know  there  is  nothing 
at  all  in  it,  1  am  glad  1  am  not  down  yonder  where 
those  men  are.'  Then  turning  his  eyes  again  >ipoa 
Hamlet,  *  Av,  you  may  draw  your  sword  ;  what  signi- 
fies a  sword  against  the  power  of  the  devil  ?' 

During  the  second  act.  Partridge  made  very  few 
remarks.  He  greatly  admired  the  fineness  of  the 
dresses  ;  nor  could  he  help  obscn'ing  ujion  the  king's 
countenance.  'Well,'  said  he,  '  how  people  maybe 
deceived  by  faces!  Nulla  file.f fronti  is,  I  find,  a  true 
saying.  Who  would  thmk,  by  looking  in  the  king's 
face,  that  he  had  ever  committed  a  murder!'  He 
then  inquired  after  the  ghost ;  but  Jones,  who  intended 
he  should  be  surprised,  gave  him  no  other  satisfaction 
than  '  that  he  might  possibly  see  him  again  soon,  and 
in  a  flash  of  fire.* 

Partridge  sat  in  fearful  expectation  of  this;  and 
now,  when  the  ghost  made  his  next  appearance.  Par- 
tridge cried  out, '  There,  sir,  now;,  what  say  you  now? 
is  he  frightened  now  or  no!  As  much  frightened  as 
you  think  me,  and,  to  be  sure,  nobody  can  help  some 
fears,  1  would  not  be  in  so  bad  a  condition  a.s — what's 
his  name  ! — Squire  Hamlet  is  there,  for  all  the  world. 
Bless  me  !  what's  become  of  the  spirit !  As  1  am  a 
living  soul,  I  thought  I  saw  him  sink  into  the  earth.' 
'  Indeed  you  saw  right,'  answered  Jones.  '  \VclI, 
well,*  cries  Partridge,  '  I  know  it  is  only  a  play  ;  and 
besides,  if  there  was  anything  in  all  this,  Mailam 
Miller  would  not  laugh  so  ;  for  as  to  you,  sir,  you 
would  not  be  afraid,  I  believe,  if  the  devil  was  here 
in  person.  There,  there  ;  ay,  no  wonder  you  arc  in 
such  a  passion  ;  shake  the  vile  wicked  wretch  to  pieces. 
If  she  was  my  own  mother  I  should  serve  her  so.  To 
be  sure  all  duty  to  a  mother  is  forfeited  by  such 
wicked  doings.  Ay,  go  about  your  business ;  1  hate 
the  sight  of  you.* 

Our  critic  was  now  pretty  silent  till  the  play  which 
Hamlet  introduces  before  the  king.  This  he  did  not 
at  first  understand,  till  Jones  explained  it  to  him  ; 
but  he  no  sooner  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it,  than  he 
beg.an  to  bless  himself  that  he  had  never  committed 
murder.  Then  turning  to  Mrs  Miller,  he  asked  her 
*  If  she  did  not  imagine  the  king  looked  as  if  he  was 
touched  ;  though  he  is,'  said  he,  '  a  good  actor,  and 
doth  all  he  can  to  hide  it.  Well,  I  would  not  have 
so  much  to  answer  for  as  that  wicked  man  there  hath, 
to  sit  upon  a  much  higher  chair  than  he  sits  upon. 
No  wonder  he  run  away  ;  for  your  sake  I'll  never  trust 
an  innocent  face  again.* 

The  grave-digging  scene  next  engaged  the  atten 
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tion  ot"  rartridjre,  who  expressed  much  suq)rlse  at  tlic 
nuinber  of  skulls  thrown  upon  the  Kta;:c.  To  which 
Jones  answered,  *  That  it  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
burial-places  about  town.'  *  No  woiuler,  then,'  cries 
Tartrid^'e,  *  tlnit  the  place  is  haunted.  Hut  I  never 
Kaw  in  my  life  a  worse  j;rave-di<:;,'er.  I  had  a  sexton 
when  I  was  clerk  that  shouhl  have  duf!  three  jrravcs 
while  he  is  di».'i;in^'  one.  The  fellow  handles  a  .'^pade 
as  if  it  was  the  tirst  time  be  had  ever  bad  one  in  his 
hand.  Ay,  ay,  you  may  sing.  You  had  rather  sing 
than  work,  I  believe.'  IJpon  Hamlet's  taking  uj)  the 
skull,  he  cried  out,  *  Well !  it  is  strange  to  see  bow 
fearless  some  men  are  :  I  ne\cr  coiilil  bring  myself  to 
touch  anything  belonging  to  a  dead  man  on  any  ac- 
count. He  seemed  frightenetl  enough  too  at  the  ghost, 
I  thought.     AV»(o  omnifjtui  Iwrii  sapit,^ 

Little  more  worth  remembering  occurred  during 
the  play ;  at  the  end  of  which  .tones  asked  him 
'  Which  of  the  jilayers  he  had  liked  best !'  To  this 
he  answered,  with  some  appearance  of  in<llgnation  at 
the  question,  *  The  king,  without  doubt.'  'Indeed, 
Wr  I'artndge,'  says  Mrs  Miller  ;  *  you  are  not  of  the 
same  opinion  with  the  town  ;  for  they  are  all  agreed 
tliat  Hamlet  is  acted  by  the  best  player  who  ever  was 
on  the  stage.'  *  He  the  best  player  !'  cries  Partridge, 
with  a  contemptuous  sneer  ;  *  \\'liy,  I  could  act  as 
well  JUS  he  my.self.  I  am  sure  if  1  had  seen  a  ghost,  1 
should  have  looked  in  the  very  sajne  manner,  and 
done  just  as  he  did.  And  then,  to  be  sure,  in  that 
scene,  as  you  calleil  it,  between  him  and  his  mother, 
where  you  told  me  he  acteil  so  fine,  why,  Lord  help 
me,  any  man,  that  is  any  good  man,  that  had  such  a 
mother,  would  have  done  exactly  the  same.  I  know 
you  are  only  joking  with  me  ;  but,  indeed,  madam, 
though  I  was  never  at  a  play  in  I<ondon,  yet  I 
have  seen  acting  before  in  the  country  ;  and  the  king 
for  my  money  ;  he  speaks  all  his  words  distinctly, 
half  as  loud  again  as  the  other.  Anybody  may  see 
he  is  an  actor.' 

While  Mrs  Miller  was  thus  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  Partridge,  a  lady  came  up  to  Jlr  Jones, 
whom  he  immediately  knew  to  be  .Mrs  Fitzpatrick. 
She  said  she  had  seen  him  from  the  other  part  of  the 
gallery,  and  had  taken  that  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  him,  as  she  had  something  to  say  which  iniglit  be 
of  great  service  to  himself.  !>he  then  aciiuaintcd  him 
with  her  lodgings,  and  made  him  an  apjiointnient  the 
next  day  in  the  morning  ;  which,  upon  recollection, 
she  presently  clianged  to  t lie  afternoon  ;  at  which  time 
Jones  piomised  to  atteml  her. 

Thus  ended  the  adventure  at  the  playhouse,  where 
Partridge  had  atlorded  great  mirth,  not  only  to  Jones 
ami  Mrs  Miller,  but  to  all  who  sat  within  hearing, 
who  were  more  attentive  to  what  he  said  than  to  any- 
thing that  jia-ssed  on  the  stage.  He  dnr-^t  not  go  to  bed 
all  that  night  for  fear  of  the  ghost ;  and  for  many  nights 
after  sweated  two  or  three  hours  before  he  went  to 
sleep  with  the  same  aiiprehensioiLS,  and  waked  several 
times  in  great  horrors,  crying  out,  '  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us  !  there  it  i.s,' 
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Six  years  after  tlie  publication  of  '.Toseph  An- 
drews," and  iM'fore  "  Toin  Jones'  had  Urn  produceil, 
a  third  novelist  had  taken  the  liebl,  difllrent  in 
many  respects  frnin  either  Uiclnirdson  or  Fielding, 
but  iikc  tlieni  devoted  to  that  class  of  fictitious  com- 
position fiiundc.l  <m  truth  aTid  nature.  We  have 
previously  noticed  the  lirruuistances  of  Smollett's 
life.  A  young  uiifriomled  Scotsman,  he  went  to 
London  eager  for  distinction  as  a  dniniatic  writer. 
Ill  this  his  failure  was  more  sipial  than  the  want  of 
lucccss    which    had   attended    Fieliling's   theatrical 

Croductions.     Smollett,  however,  was  of  ft  dauntless 
itrt'pid  spirit,  and  when  he  again  resumed  his  pen, 


his  efforts  were  crowned  with  the  most  gratilying 
success.  He  had  adopted  Le  Sage  as  his  model,'  but 
his  characters,  his  scenes,  his  opinions,  and  prtju- 
ilices,  were  all  decidedly  liritish.  The  novels  of 
Smollett  were  produced  in  the  following  order: — 
1748,  Jimlcrick  Kimckmi  ;  1751,  I'ereijrine  Pickle; 
Xl TA,  Ft^rtlinand  Count  Fathuni ;  1762,  Sir  Latinceht 
Greal't's ;  1771,  'J'hc  Erpeditioti  of  JIumpltry  Clinker. 
From  the  date  of  his  first  to  that  of  his  latest  pro- 
duction, Smollett  had  improved  in  taste  and  judg- 
ment, but  his  powers  of  invention,  liis  native  htUQotir, 
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and  his  knowledge  of  life  and  character,  arc  as  con- 
spicuous in  'Roderick  Haiidom'  as  in  any  of  his 
H'tirks.  His  T'um  liowling  is  his  most  (lerfect  sea 
character,  tliongli  in  '  Peregrine  Pickle'  he  has  pro- 
served  the  same  general  features,  with  ailditi(mal 
ccdouring,  and  a  greater  variety  of  ludicrous  inci- 
dents. The  adventures  of  Roderick  are  such  aa 
might  naturally  have  occurred  to  any  young  Scots- 
man of  the  day  in  quest  of  fortune.  Scene  follows 
scene  with  astonishing  rapidity  ;  at  one  time  his 
hero  basks  in  iirosperity,  in  another  he  is  plunged 
iu  utter  clestituticui.  He  is  led  into  difl'ereiit  coun- 
tries, whose  national  peculiarities  are  descriln-d, 
and  into  society  of  various  descriptions,  with  wit.s, 
sharpers,  courtiers,  courtesans,  and  men  of  all  grades. 
In  this  tour  of  the  worbl  and  of  human  life,  the 
reailer  is  amazed  at  the  careless  profusi<ui,  the  in- 
exhaustible huniour,  of  an  author  who  ]Kiurs  out  his 
materials  with  such  prodigality  and  facility.  The 
patient  skill  and  taste  of  Fielding  arenowhen-  found 
in  Smollett ;  there  is  no  elalxiration  i^f  character ;  no 
careful  preparation  of  incidents;  no  unity  of  ilcsign. 
Roderick  Kandiun  is  hurried  on  with.uit  any  fixed 
or  definite  purpose  ;  he  is  the  iJiild  of  impulse  ;  and 
though  there  is  a  dash  of  generosity  and  goo.1  humour 
in  his  character,  he  is  eiiually  conspicuous  for  ritk- 
less  libertinism  and  niischief-m. ire  prone  to  selfish- 
ness and  revenge  than  to  friendship  or  gratitude. 
There  is  an  inherent  and  radical  meanness  in  his 
comluct  towards  his  humble  friend  Strap,  with  whom 
he  liegins  life,  and  to  whom  he  is  so  much  indebl^^l 
iKith  in  purse  and  pirsoii.  Tom  Jones  is  always 
kiiul  anil  lilnral  tohis  attendant  I'arlridge,  but  Strap 
is  bullied    and  flivi'ed  liy  Roderick    Random  ;  dis- 
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ownf<l  or  despised  as  suits  tlic  interest  or  passion  of 
the  moment ;  and  at  hist,  contrary  to  all  notions  of 
Seoteli  spirit  and  morality,  his  faitliful  services  and 
unswerving  attachment  are  rewarded  by  liis  receiv- 
ing and  accepting  the  hand  of  a  prostitute,  and  an 
eleemosynary  provision  less  than  the  saeriflces  he 
liad  made,  or  what  a  careful  Scot  might  attain  to 
by  honest  independent  exertion.  The  imperfect 
moral  sense  thus  manifeste<I  by  Smollett  is  also 
evinced  by  the  coarse  and  licentious  passages  which 
disfigure  the  novel.  Making  all  .allowance  for  the 
manners  of  the  times,  this  grossness  is  indefensible; 
and  wc  must  regret  tliat  our  author  hud  not  a  higher 
and  more  sentimental  estimate  of  tlie  female  cha- 
racter. In  this  he  was  inferior  to  Hichanlson,  who 
studied  and  reverenced  the  purity  of  tlie  female 
heart,  and  to  Fielding,  whose  taste  and  early  position 
in  society  preserved  liim  from  some  of  the  grosser 
faults  of  his  riviJ  novelist.  The  charm  of  '  Uixierick 
Random,'  then,  consists  not  in  plot  or  well-sustained 
characters  (admirable  a.s  is  the  sketch  of  Tom  Howl- 
ing), but  in  its  broad  humour  and  comic  incidents, 
wliich,  even  when  most  farcical,  seldom  appear  im- 
probable, and  are  never  tiresome. 

'  Peregrine  Pickle'  is  formed  of  the  same  materials, 
cast  in  a  larger  mould.  The  hero  is  equally  tniscrn- 
pulous  with  Roderick  Random — perhaps  more  deli- 
berately profligate  (as  in  the  .attempted  seduction  of 
Amanda,  and  in  his  treatment  of  Emilia),  but  the 
comic  powers  of  the  author  are  more  widely  and 
variously  displayed.     They  seem  like  clouds 

For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky. 

All  is  change,  brilli.ancy,  heaped-up  plenty,  and  tm- 
lirnited  power — the  rich  coin  and  mintage  of  genius. 
The  want  of  decent  drapery  is  unfortunately  too  ap- 
parent. Smollett  never  had  nmcli  regard  for  tile 
proprieties  of  life — those 'minor  morals,' as  Goldsmith 
has  happily  termed  them — but  where  shall  we  find 
a  more  attractive  gallery  of  portraits,  or  a  series  of 
more  laughable  incidents?  Prominent  in  tlie  group 
is  the  one-eyed  naval  veteran  Commodore  Trunnion, 
a  humourist  in  Smollett's  happiest  manner.  His 
keeping  garrison  in  his  house  as  on  board  ship,  mak- 
ing his  servants  sleep  in  hammocks  and  turn  out  to 
watch,  is  a  characteristic  though  overcharged  trait 
of  the  old  naval  commander.  The  circumstances 
of  his  marriage,  when  he  proceeded  to  church  on  a 
hunter,  which  he  sleered  according  to  the  comjiass, 
instead  of  keeping  the  road,  and  liis  detention  while 
he  tacked  about  rather  than  go  '  riglit  in  the  wind's 
eye,'  are  equally  ludicrous.  Lieutenant  Hatchway, 
and  Pipes  the  boatswain,  are  foils  to  the  eeecntric 
commodore;  but  the  taciturnity  of  Pipes,  and  his 
ingenuity,  in  the  affair  of  the  love-letter,  are  good 
distinctive  features  of  his  own.  The  hinnours  of 
the  piK't,  ))aiiiter,  and  physician,  when  I'icklc  pur- 
sues bis  mischievous  frolics  and  gallantries  in  France, 
are  also  admirable  specimens  of  laughable  carica- 
ture. In  London,  the  adventures  are  not  so  amus- 
ing. Peregrine  richly  merited  his  confinement  in 
the  Fleet  by  his  brutid  conduct,  while  Cadwallatler, 
the  misanthrope,  is  more  tedious  than  Fielding's 
Man  of  the  Hill.  The  Memoirs  nf  a  Lady  of  Qua- 
lity (tliough  a  true  t.'xle,  for  inserting  which  Smollett 
was  bribed  by  a  sum  of  money)  are  disgraceful 
without  being  interesting.  On  the  whole,  the  vices 
and  virtues  of  Smollett's  style  are  equally  seen  in 
'  Peregrine  Pickle,'  and  seen  in  full  perspective. 

Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  is  more  of  a  romance, 
with  little  of  national  character  or  manners.  The 
portra.ture  of  a  complete  villain,  proceeding  step 
by  step  to  rob  his  benefactors  and  pillage  mankind, 
cannot  be  considereil  instructive  or  entertaining. 
The  first  atrocities  of  Ferdinand,  and  his  intrigue 


with  his  female  associate  Teresa,  are  coarse  and 
disgusting.  When  he  extends  his  ojierations,  and 
flies  at  higher  game,  the  cha.se  becomes  more  ani- 
niateii.  His  adventures  at  gambling  tables  and 
hotels,  and  his  exploits  as  a  pliysician,  afford  scope 
for  tlie  author's  .satirical  genius.  But  the  most 
powerful  passages  in  the  novel  are  those  which  re- 
count Ferdinand's  seduction  of  Celinda,  the  story 
of  .Monimia,  and  the  description  of  tlic  tempest  in 
the  forest,  from  which  he  took  shelter  in  a  rob- 
ber's hut.  In  this  hinely  dwelling,  the  gang  being 
absent.  Fathom  Mas  relieved  by  a  withered  behlame, 
who  conveyed  him  to  a  rude  ajiartment  to  sleep 
in.  Here  he  found  the  dead  body  of  a  man,  still 
warm,  who  had  been  lately  stabbed  and  concealed 
beneath  some  straw,  and  the  account  of  his  sensa- 
tions ilnring  the  night,  the  horrid  device  by  which 
he  saved  his  life  (lifting  up  the  dead  Imdy,  and 
putting  it  in  his  own  place  in  the  lied),  and  his 
escape,  guided  by  the  old  hag  whom  he  compelled 
to  accompany  him  through  the  forest,  are  related 
with  the  intensity  and  power  of  a  tragic  jKiet.  There 
is  a  vein  of  jioetical  imagination,  also,  in  the  means 
by  which  Fathom  accomplishes  the  ruin  of  Celinda, 
working  on  her  superstitious  fears  and  timidity 
by  placing  an  yEolian  harp,  then  almost  an  unknown 
instrument,  in  the  casement  of  a  window  adjoining 
her  bedroom.  '  The  strings,'  says  Smollett,  with 
poetical  infl.ation,  '  no  sooner  felt  the  impression  of 
the  balmy  zephyr,  than  they  began  to  pour  forth  a 
stream  of  melody  more  ravishingly  delightful  than 
the  song  of  Philomel,  the  warbling  brook,  and  idl 
the  concert  of  the  wood.  The  soft  and  tender  notes 
of  peace  and  love  were  swelled  up  with  the  most 
delicate  and  insensible  transition  into  a  loud  hymn 
of  triumph  and  exultation,  joined  by  the  dccp-toned 
organ,  and  a  full  choir  of  voices,  which  gradually 
decayed  uiion  the  ear,  until  it  died  aw.ay  in  distant 
sound,  as  if  a  flight  of  angels  had  raised  the  song 
in  their  ascent  to  heaven.'  The  remorse  of  Celinda 
is  depicted  with  cqmd  tenderness.  'The  seeds  of 
virtue,'  remarks  the  novelist,  '  are  seldom  destroyed 
at  once.  Even  amidst  tlie  rank  productions  of  vice, 
they  re-germinate  to  a  sort  of  imperfect  vegetation, 
like  some  scattered  hyacinths  shooting  up  among 
the  weeds  of  a  ruined  garden,  that  testify  the  for- 
mer culture  anil  .amenity  of  the  soil.'  In  descrip- 
tions of  this  kind,  Smollett  evinces  a  gr.ace  and 
pathos  which  Fielding  did  not  possess.  "We  trace 
the  mind  of  the  poet  in  such  eoneeiitions,  and  in 
the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed.  Few 
readers  of  'Peregrine  Pickle'  can  forget  the  allu- 
sion, so  beautiful  and  pathetic,  to  the  Scottish 
Jacobites  at  Boulogne,  '  exiled  from  their  native 
homes  in  consequence  of  their  adherence  to  an  un- 
fortunate and  ruined  cause,*  who  went  daily  to  the 
sea-side  in  order  to  indulge  tlieir  longing  eyes  witli 
a  prospect  of  the  white  clifl["s  of  Albion,  which  tliey 
could  never  more  approach. 

.Sir  I.aunceht  Greaves  is  a  sort  of  travesty  of 
Don  Quixote,  in  wliieh  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  is 
relieved  by  the  humour  of  some  of  the-  characters 
and  conversations.  Butler's  Presbyterian  Knight 
going  '  a-colonelling,'  as  a  redresser  of  wrongs  in 
merry  England,  is  ridiculous  enough  ;  but  the  chi 
valry  of  Sir  Lamicelot  and  his  attendant.  Captain 
Crowe,  outrages  all  sense  and  probability.  Seeing 
that  his  strength  lay  in  humorous  exaggeration, 
Smollett  sought  for  scenes  of  broad  mirth.  He  fails 
as  often  as  he  succeeds  in  this  work,  and  an  author 
of  such  strong  original  powers  should  have  been 
above  playing  Pantaloon  even  to  Cervantes. 

Humjdtry  Clin/cer  is  the  most  easy,  natural,  and 
deliglitfid  of  all  the  novels  of  Smollett.  His  love 
of  boyish  mischief,  tricks,  and  frolics,  had  not  w  holly 
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Imnieil  out,  fi>r  we  have  acverul  bucIi  undignified 
pniiik;*  in  this  work ;  but  tiie  niirrative  is  replete 
with  jinive,  eaustie,  and  liuinurous  ohservation,  and 
possesses  tlirougiumt  a  tone  of  manly  feeling  and 
benevolence,  and  fine  diserimination  of  cliaracter. 
Matthew  Hranible  is  Uoderick  Handoni  grown  old, 
somewhat  eynieal  by  experience  of  the  world,  but 
vastly  imj)roved  in  taste.  Smollett  nniy  have  caught 
the  idea,  as  he  took  some  of  the  incidents  of  the 
family  tour,  from  *Anstey's  New  IJath  Guide;*  but 
the  staple  of  the  work  is  emphatically  liis  own.  In 
the  light  sketching  of  scenery,  the  quick  succession 
of  incidents,  the  romance  of  Lismahago's  adventures 
among  the  American  Indians,  and  the  humour  of 
the  serving-men  and  maids,  he  seems  to  come  into 
closer  competition  witli  Le  Sage  or  Cervantes  than 
in  any  of  his  other  works.  The  conversion  of 
Ilumpliry  may  have  been  suggested  by  Anstey.  but 
the  bad  spelling  of  Tabitha  and  Mrs  Winifred  Jen- 
kins is  an  original  device  of  Smollett,  which  aids 
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in  the  subordinate  effects  of  tlie  domestic  drama. 
Lismahago's  love  of  disputation,  his  jealous  sense 
of  honour,  and  bis  national  pride— characteristics 
of  a  poor  Scottish  officer,  whose  wealth  and  dignity 
lay  in  his  sword — seem  also  purely  original,  and 
are  highly  diverting.  The  old  lieutenant,  as  Mat- 
tliew  Hramble  says,  is  like  a  erab-api)le  in  a  hedge, 
which  wo  are  tempted  to  eat  for  its  ilavour,  even 
while  repelled  by  its  austerity.  The  descriptions 
of  rural  scenery,  society,  and  manners  in  England 
and  Scotland,  given  under  difierent  aspects  by  the 
different  letter-writers,  are  ch-ur  and  8i)arkling— 
full  of  fancy  and  sound  sense.  Of  the  episodical 
part,  the  story  of  Mr  Baynard  and  bis  vain  and 
stately  wife  seems  painfnlly  true;  and  the  incident 
witnessed  in  a  small  town  near  Lainirk.  wliere  a 
successful  soldier  returns,  after  an  absence  of  eigh- 
teen years,  and  finds  bis  father  at  work  paving  the 
street,  can  hardly  bo  read  without  tears.  This 
affecting  story  is  subjoined. 

[SceM  at  LanaiK.] 

We  srt  out  from  filasgow,  by  the  way  of  Lanark,  the 
county  town  of  Clydesdale,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  the  wbolo  river  Clyde,  rushing  down  a  steep 


rock,  forms  a  very  noble  and  stupeiiduus  caAc^le. 
Next  day  wc  were  obliged  to  halt  in  a  small  borougii, 
until  the  carriage,  which  had  received  home  daniuge, 
should  be  repaired  ;  and  hire  wc  met  with  ai"  inci- 
dent which  warmly  interested  the  benevolent  spirit 
of  Mr  Bramble.  As  we  stood  at  the  window  of  an 
inn  that  fronted  the  public  prison,  a  person  arrived  on 
hor.«ehiick,  gentecly  though  plainly  dressed  in  a  blue 
frock,  witli  his  own  hair  cut  [■;hort,  and  a  guld-laccd 
hat  upon  his  head.  Alighting,  and  giving  his  liorso 
to  the  landlord,  he  advanced  to  an  old  man  who  waA 
at  work  in  paving  the  street,  and  accosted  him  in  these 
words — 'This  is  hard  work  lor  such  an  old  man  as 
you.*  So  saying,  he  took  tlic  instrument  out  of  hi* 
hand,  and  began  to  thump  the  pavement.  After  a 
few  strokes,  *  Have  you  never  a  son,*  said  he,  *  to  case 
you  of  this  labour  V  *  Yes,  an'  please  your  honour,* 
replied  the  senior,  '  I  have  three  hopeful  lads,  but  at 
present  they  are  out  of  the  way.*  *  Honour  not  me,* 
cried  the  stranger  ;  *  it  more  becomes  me  to  honour 
your  gray  hairs.  Where  are  those  sons  you  talk  of!* 
The  ancient  pavionr  said,  his  eldest  son  was  a  cap- 
tian  in  the  Kast  Indies,  and  the  youngest  had  lately 
enlisted  as  a  soldier,  in  hopes  of  prospering  like  his 
brother.  The  gentleman  desiring  to  know  what  was 
become  of  the  second,  he  wiped  his  eyes,  and  owned 
he  had  taken  upon  him  his  old  father's  debts,  for 
which  he  was  now  in  the  prison  hard  by. 

The  traveller  made  three  quick  steps  towards  the 
jail;  then  turning  short,  *Tell  me,'  said  he,  *ha3 
that  uimatural  captain  sent  you  nothing  to  relieve 
your  distresses  V  *  Call  him  not  unnatural,*  replied  the 
other,  'God's  blessing  be  upon  him!  he  sent  me  a 
great  deal  of  money,  but  I  made  a  bad  use  of  it  ;  \, 
lost  it  by  being  security  for  a  gentleman  that  was  my 
landlord,  and  was  stripi)ed  of  all  I  had  in  the  worhl  he- 
sides.'  At  that  instant  a  young  man,  thru-^ting  out 
bis  head  and  neck  between  two  iron  bars  in  the  prison- 
window,  exclaimed,  'Father!  father!  if  my  brother 
William  is  in  life,  that's  he.'  '1  am!  I  am!'  cried 
the  stranger,  clasping  the  old  man  in  his  arms,  and 
shedding  a  fiood  of  tears,  *  I  am  your  son  Willy,  sure 
enough  !'  Beftne  tlie  father,  who  was  quite  confounded, 
could  nnike  any  return  to  this  tenderness,  a  decent 
old  woman,  bolting  out  from  the  door  of  a  poor  liabi- 
tation,  cried,  *  Where  is  my  baini  ?  where  is  my  dear 
Willy.''  The  captain  no  sooner  beheld  her  than  he 
quitted  his  father,  and  ran  into  her  emhraei-. 

I  can  assure  you,  my  uncle  who  >aw  and  heard 
everything  that  passed,  was  a-s  mudi  movcti  im  any 
one  of  the  parties  concerned  in  this  pathetic  recogid- 
tion.  He  snbhed,  and  wept,  and  clapjh  d  his  hands, 
and  hollowed,  and  finally  ran  down  itiio  the  stn-et. 
By  this  time  the  cajaain  had  retired  with  Ids  parents, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  weie  assem- 
bled at  the  dour.  Mr  Brand)le,  nevertheless,  iires-^^ed 
througli  the  crowd,  antl  entering  the  house,  'Captain,* 
said  he,  '  I  btg  the  favt.nr  of  your  acquaintance.  I 
would  have  travelled  a  hundred  miles  to  see  this  af- 
fecting scene  ;  and  1  shall  think  nn>elf  happy  ifynu 
and  your  parents  will  dine  with  nw  at  tlie  public 
house.'  The  captain  tlianked  him  for  his  kiml  invi- 
tation, which,  he  said,  he  would  accept  with  plea-iure; 
but  in  the  meantiiue  he  could  not  think  cf  eating  or 
drinking  while  his  jmor  brother  was  in  imiible.  Ho 
forthwith  deposited  a  sum  equal  to  the  debt  in  the 
hands  of  the  nuigistrate,  who  ventured  to  set  Ids  bro- 
ther at  liberty  without  further  pnte.-s ;  imd  then  the 
whole  family  repaired  to  the  inn  witli  my  uncle, 
attended  by'  the  crowd,  the  iiolividuals  u(  which 
shook  their  townsman  by  the  hand,  while  hi*  re- 
turned Ihefr  caresses  without  the  It  b.^  sign  of  p/idc  oi 
affectation. 

This  honest  favonriti*  of  fortune,  wliosr  nantL  nnn 
B^oH^l,  t<dd  my  uncle  that  he  liad  U-en  bred  n  »e». 
Tcr,  and  about  eighteen  ye&rs  ago  had,  from  a  sjdrit 
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of  i'lU'iiess  and  (li8sipntioi),enli.sted  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Bcrvjco  of  the  Kast  India  Cnnipany  ;  tliat  in  the  course 

of  duty  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  uttmct  the  notice 
and  aiiprobation  of  Lord  Clivf,  who  preferred  him 
frtiin  one  step  to  another  till  he  hud  attained  the  rank 
of  cajttaiu  and  paynia*ter  to  the  regiment,  in  which 
capacities  he  had  himestly  aniiu<scd  above  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  and  at  the  peace  rc:*i^'ried  his  com- 
mission. He  had  sent  seveml  remittances  to  his 
father,  who  received  the  first  only,  consistin;^  of  one 
hundred  pounds  ;  the  second  ha.l  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  a  bankrupt ;  and  the  third  had  been  con- 
tigned  to  a  gentleman  in  Scotland,  who  died  before 
it  arrived,  so  that  it  still  remained  to  be  accounted 
for  by  his  executors.  He  now  presented  the  old  man 
with  tifty  pounds  for  hi-*  pre-<cnt  occasions,  over  and 
above  bank  notes  for  one  hundred,  which  he  had  depo- 
sited for  his  brother's  release,  lie  brouf!;ht  along  with 
him  a  deed,  ready  executed,  by  which  he  settled  a 
perpetuity  of  fourscore  pounds  upon  his  parents,  to 
be  inherited  by  the  other  two  sons  after  their  decease. 
He  promised  to  purchase  a  commission  for  his  youngest 
brother;  to  take  the  other  as  his  own  partner  in  a 
manufacture  which  he  intends  to  set  up  to  fiive  em- 
ployment and  bread  to  the  industrious  ;  and  to  give 
five  hundred  pounds,  by  way  of  dower  to  his  sister, 
who  had  married  a  firmer  in  h»vv  circumstances. 
Finally,  he  gave  tifty  pounds  to  tlu.*  poor  of  the  town 
where  he  was  born,  and  feasted  all  the  inhabitants 
without  exception. 

My  uncle  was  so  charmed  with  the  character  of 
Captain  Mrown,  that  he  drank  his  health  three  times 
successively  at  dinner.  lie  >aid  he  was  pn-ud  of  his 
acquaintance;  that  he  was  an  honour  to  hi.'  country, 
and  had  in  some  measure  redeeiin'd  human  nature 
from  the  reproach  of  pride,  selfishness,  and  ingratitude. 
For  my  part  I  was  as  much  jdeascd  witli  the  modesty 
as  with  the  filial  virtue  of  iliis  honest  soldier,  who 
assumed  no  merit  from  his  success,  and  ^aid  very 
little  of  his  own  transactions,  tliough  the  answers  he 
made  to  our  inquiries  were  equally  sensible  and  laco- 
nic. Mrs  Tabitha  behaved  very  graciously  to  him, 
until  she  understood  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  ten- 
der of  his  band  to  a  person  of  low  estate,  who  had 
been  his  sweetheart  while  he  worked  as  a  journeyman 
weaver.  Our  aunt  was  no  sooner  made  acquainted 
with  this  design,  than  she  starclicd  up  her  behaviour 
with  a  double  portion  of  reserve;  and  when  the  com- 
pany broke  up,  she  observed,  with  a  toss  of  lier  nose, 
that  Urown  was  a  civil  fellow  eiioujrh,  con>idering  the 
lowness  of  bis  origin  ;  but  that  fortune,  thou;L.'h  she 
bad  mended  his  circumstances,  was  incapable  to  raise 
his  ideas,  which  were  still  humble  and  plebeian.* 

[Feast  in  the  Manner  of  the  Ancients,} 
[From  •  Peregrine  Pickle. "] 

Our  young  gentleman,  by  his  insinuating  behaviour, 
acquired  the  full  confidence  of  the  doctor,  who  invited 
him  to  an  entertainment,  which  he  intended  to  pre- 
pare in  the  manutr  of  the  ancients.  Pickle,  struck 
with  this  idea,  eagerly  embraced  the  proposal,  which 
he  honoured  with  many  encomiums,  as  a  plan  in  all 
respects  worthy  of  bis  genius  and  apprehension  ;  and 
the  day  was  appointed  at  some  distance  of  time,  that 
the  treater  might  have  leisure  to  compose  certain 
pickles  and  confections,  which  were  not  to  be  found 
among  the  culinary  preparations  of  these  degenerate 
days. 

\\'ith  a  view  of  rendering  the  physician's  taste 
more  conspicuous,  and  extracting  from  it  the  more 
divei-sion.  Peregrine  propo>ed  that  some  foreigners 
phould  partake  of  the  banquet ;  and  the  task  being 

*  This  is  a  true  story,  the  only  alteration  being  in  the  name 
rf  the  hero,  which,  in  reality,  was  AVhite.— Kd. 


left  to  his  care  and  discretion,  he  actually  bespoke 
the  company  of  a  French  marquis,  an  Italian  count, 
an<l  a  <jeruuiu  baron,  whom  he  knew  to  be  egregious 
coxcombs,  and  therefore  more  likel}'  to  enbauce  the 
joy  of  the  entertainment. 

Accordingly,  the  hour  being  arrived,  he  conducted 
them  to  the  hotel  where  the  physician  lodged,  after 
having  regaled  tlieir  expectations  with  an  elegant 
meal  in  the  genuine  old  Konmn  ta'-te  ;  and  they  were 
received  by  Mr  Pallet,  who  did  the  honours  of  the 
house  while  bis  friend  superintended  the  cook  below. 
Dy  this  communicative  painter,  the  guests  understood 
that  the  doctor  had  met  with  numerous  dithculties 
in  the  execution  of  bis  design  ;  that  no  fewer  than 
five  cooks  had  been  dismissed,  because  they  could  not 
prevail  upon  their  own  consciences  to  obey  bis  direc- 
tions in  things  that  were  contrary  to  the  present 
practice  of  their  art ;  and  that,  although  he  luul  at 
bust  engaged  a  person,  by  an  extraordinary  premium, 
to  comply  with  his  orders,  the  fellow  Wius  ^o  astonished, 
mortified,  and  incensed  at  the  commands  he  had 
received,  that  bis  hair  stood  on  end,  and  he  begffcd 
on  bis  knees  to  be  relea.sed  from  the  agreement  he 
had  made  ;  but  finding  that  his  employer  insisted 
upon  the  pei-formance  of  his  contract,  and  threatened 
to  introduce  liim  to  the  commiss-aire  if  he  should 
fiineh  from  the  bargain,  he  had,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  (ithce,  wept,  sung,  cursed,  and  capered,  for  two 
wiiole  hours  without  intermission. 

While  the  company  listened  to  this  odd  informa- 
tion, by  which  tiiey  were  prepossessed  with  strange 
notions  of  the  dinner,  their  ears  were  invaded  bv  a 
piteous  voice,  that  exclaimed  in  French,  '  For  the  love 
of  God  !  dear  sir,  for  the  sake  of  all  the  »iints,  spare 
rae  the  mortification  of  the  honey  and  oil  1*  Their 
ears  still  vibrated  with  the  sound,  when  the  doctor 
entering,  was  by  Peregrine  made  acquainted  with  the 
strangers,  to  whom  be,  in  the  transports  of  bis  wrath, 
could  not  help  complaining  of  the  want  of  c»)mj>lai- 
sance  be  had  found  in  the  Parisian  vulgar,  by  which 
his  jdan  had  been  almost  entirely  mined  and  set  aside. 
The  French  marquis,  who  thought  the  honour  of  his 
nation  was  concerned  at  this  declaration,  professe<i  bis 
sorrow  for  what  had  happened,  so  contrary  to  the  esta- 
blished character  of  the  people,  and  undertook  to  see 
the 'delinquents  severely  ijunished,  provided  be  could 
be  informed  of  their  names  or  places  of  abode.  The 
nmtual  complimerits  that  passed  on  this  occlusion  were 
scarce  finished,  when  a  servant,  coming  into  the  room, 
announced  dinner;  and  the  entertainer  led  the  way  into 
another  apartment,  where  they  fimnd  a  long  table,  or 
nitbcr  two  boards  joined  together,  and  fumislied  with 
a  variety  of  dishes,  the  steams  of  which  bad  such  evi- 
dent effect  upon  the  nerves  of  the  companv  that  the 
marquis  made  frightful  grimaces,  under  pretence  of 
taking  snuff;  the  Italian's  eyes  watered,  tlie  *.Jerman*s 
visage  underwent  several  distortions  of  feature  ;  our 
hero  found  means  to  exclude  the  odour  from  his  sense 
of  smelling  by  breathing  only  through  his  mouth ; 
and  the  poor  painter,  running  into  another  room, 
plugged  his  nostrils  with  tobacco.  The  doctor  him- 
self, who  was  the  only  person  then  present  whose  or- 
gans were  not  discomposed,  pointing  to  a  couple  of 
couches  placed  on  each  side  of  the  table,  told  bis 
guests  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  procure  the 
exact  triclinia  of  the  ancients,  which  were  somewhat 
different  from  these  conveniences,  and  desired  they 
would  have  the  goodness  to  repose  themselves  without 
ceremony,  each  in  his  respective  couchette,  while  he 
and  his  friend  Mr  Pallet  would  place  themselves  up- 
right at  the  ends,  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  ser^-ing  those  that  lay  along.  This  disposition,  of 
which  the  strangers  bad  no  previous  idea,  disconcerted 
and  perplexed  them  in  a  most  ridiculous  manner;  the 
marquis  and  baron  stood  bowing  to  each  other  on 
pretence  of  disputing  the  lower  seat,  but,  in  reality, 
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with  a  view  of  profiting'  by  the  example  of  each  other, 
for  neitlicr  of  them  umlerstood  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  to  loll ;  ami  Peregrine,  who  enjoyed  their 
confusion,  handed  the  count  to  the  other  side,  where, 
with  tlie  most  mischievous  politeness,  he  insisted  upon 
his  taking  possession  of  the  upper  place. 

In  this  disagreeable  and  ludicrous  suspense,  they 
continued  acting  a  pantomime  of  gesticulations,  until 
the  doctor  earnestly  entreated  them  to  waive  all  com- 
pliment and  fonu,  lest  the  dinner  should  he  spoiled 
before  the  ceremonial  could  be  adjusted.     Thus  con- 
jured. Peregrine  took  the  lower  couch  on  the  left-hand 
side,  iaying'hiroself  gently  down,  with  his  face  towards 
the  table.     The  marcjuis,  in  imitation  of  this  pattern 
(though  he  would  have  much  rather  farted  three  days 
than  run  the  risk  of  discomposing  his  dress  by  sucli  an 
attilude),  stretched  himself  ujion  the  opposite  place, 
rccli  ling  upon  his  elbow  in  a  most  painful  and  awk- 
ward sitliation,  with  his  head  raised  above  the  end  of 
the  1  .nich,  that  the  economy  of  his  hair  might  not 
Buffer  by  the  projection  of  his  body.     The  Italian, 
bein"  a  thin  limber  creature,  planted  himself  next  to 
Pickle,  without  sustaining  any  misfortune  but  that 
of  his  stocking  being  torn  by  a  nigged  nail  of  the  seat, 
a,s  he  raised  his  legs  on  a  level  with   the  rest  of  his 
limbs.     IJut  the  baron,  who  wa-s  neither  so  wieldy  nor 
supple  in  his  joints  as  his  companions,  flounced  hiin- 
Belf  down  with  such  precipitation,  that  his  feet,  sud- 
denly tilting  up,  cainc   in  furious  contact  with  the 
head  of  the  marquis,  and  demolished  every  curl  in  a 
twinkling,  while  his  own  skull,  at  the  same  instant, 
descended  upon  the  side  of  his  couch  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  his  periwig  was  struck  off,  and  the  whole 
room  filled  with  pulvilio.  ,  .     ,.      . 

The  drollery  of  distress  that  attended  this  dis.astcr 
entirely  vanquished  the  affected  gravity  of  our  young 
gentleman,  who  was  obliged  to  suppress  his  laughter 
by  cramming  his  handkerchief  in  his  mouth  ;  for  tlic 
bareheaded  German  asked  pardon  with  such  ridicu- 
lous confusion,  and  the  nianiuis  admitted  his  apology 
with  such  rueful  complaisance,  as  were  sufficient  to 
awake  the  mirth  of  a  Quietist.  . 

This  misfortune  being  re^)aircd,  aa  well  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  occasion  woubl  permit,  and  every 
one  settled  according  to  the  arrangement  already  de- 
scribed, the  doctor  graciously  undertook  to  give  some 
account  of  the  dishes  as  they  occurred,  that  the  com- 
pany might  be  directeil  in  their  choice  ;  and,  with  an 
air  of  infinite  satisfaction,  thus  began  :— '  This  here, 
gentlemen,  is  a  boiled  goose,  served  up  in  a  sauce 
composed  of  pepper,  lovage,  coriander,  mint,  rue,  an- 
chovies, and  oil !     1  wish,  for  your  sakes,  gentlemen 
it  was  one  of  the  geese  of  Kerrara,  so  much  celebrated 
anion"  the  ancients  lor  the  magnitmle  of  their  livers, 
one  of  which  is  said  to  have  weighed  upwards  of  two 
imuiids ;  with  this  food,  exciuisitc  M  it  was,  did  the 
tyrant  Ileliogabalus  regale  his  hounds.     l!ut   1  beg 
p'ardon,  1  had  almost  forgot  the  soup,  which  I  hear 
is  so  necessary  an  article  at  all  tables  in  trance.     At 
each  end  there  are  dishes  of  the  salacacabia  of  the 
Itomans  ;  one  is  made  of  parsley,  pennyroyal,  cheese, 
pinetops,    honey,    vinegar,    brine,    eggs,    cucumbers, 
onions,  and  hen  livers;  the  other  is  much  the  same 
as  the  soup-maigre  of  this  country.     Then  there  is  a 
loin  of  boiled  veal  witli  fennel  and  caraway  seed,  on 
a  pottage  composed  of  pickle,  oil,  honey,  and  flour, 
and  a  curious  hashis  of  the  lights,  liver,  and  blood  of 
a  hare,  together  with  a  dish  of  roaat«<l  pigeons.     Mon- 
sieur lo   ilaron,  shall    1   help  you  to  a  |ilate  of  this 
soup  '■    The  German,  who  did  not  at  all  disapprove  of 
the  ingredients,  assented  to  the  jiroposal,  ami  seemed 
to  relish  the  composition  ;  whila  the  marquis,  being 
a,k(»l  by  the  painter  which  of  the  silly-kickabys  he 
chose,  wlui,  in  consequence  of  his  desire,  accoinnio,lateil 
with  a  portion  of  the  pouii-maigrc  ;  and  the  count,  in 
Ueu  of  spoon  meat,  of  which  he  said  ho  was  no  great  | 


admirer,  supplied  himself  with  a  pigeon,  therein  con- 
forming to  the  choice  of  our  young  gentleman,  whose 
example  he  determined  to  follow  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  entertainment. 

The  Frenchman  having  swallowed  the  first  spoonful, 
made  a  full  jiause  ;  his  throat  swelled  as  if  an  egg  had 
stuck  in  his  gullet,  his  eyes  rolled,  and  his  mouth  uu- 
der\vciit  a  series  of  involuntary  contractions  and  dila- 
tatiims.  Pallet,  who  looked  steadfastly  at  this  con- 
noisseur, with  a  view  of  consulting  his  taste  before 
he  himself  would  venture  upon  the  soup,  began  to  b« 
disturbed  at  these  emotions,  and  observed,  with  some 


uisiuroeu  at  iiics,-- vniw.".!-^,  i...^.  ----.■--,  ■ _---- 

concern,  that  the  poor  gentleman  seemed  to  be  going 
into  a  fit;  when  Peregrine  assured  him  that  these 
were  symptoms  of  ccstacy,  and,  for  further  confir- 
mation, asked  the  marquis  how  he  found  the  soup. 
It  was  with  infinite  difliculty  that  his  com|ilaisance 
could  so  far  master  his  disgust  as  to  enable  him  to 
answer,  'Altogether  excellent,  upon  my  honour!'  And 
the  ]iainter,  being  certified  of  his  approbation,  liftcii 
the  spoon  to  his  mouth  without  scruple  ;  but  fiir  from 
justifying  the  eulogium  of  his  ta^^ter,  when  this  pre- 
cious composition  difl'used  itself  upon  his  jmlate,  he 
seemed  to  be  deprived  of  all  sense  and  motion,  and 
sat  like  the  leaden  statue  of  some  river  gnd,  with  the 
liquor  flowing  out  at  both  sides  of  the  mouth. 

The  doctor,  alarmed  at  this  indecent  phenomenon, 
earnestly  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it;  and  when 
Pallet  recovered  his  recollection,  and  swore  that  ho 
would  rather  swallow  porridge  made  of  burning  brim- 
st.>ne  than  such  an  infernal  mess  as  that  which  he 
had  tasted,  the  jdiysieian,  in  his  own   vindication, 
assured  the  comiian'y  that,  except  the  usual  ingredi- 
ents, he  had  mixed  nothing  in  the  soup  but  some  sal- 
amoniac,  instead  of  the  ancient  nitrum,  which  could 
not  now  be  procured  ;  and  appealed  to  the  marquis 
whether  such  a  succedaneum  was  not  an  iini>royeiiient 
on  the  whole.     The  unfortunate  petit-maitre,  driven 
to  the  extremity  of  his  condescension,  acknowledged 
it  to  be  a  niaste'rly  refinement ;  and  deeming  himself 
obliged,  in  point  of  honour,  to  evince  his  sentiments 
by  his  practice,  forced  a  few  more  niouthfuls  of  this 
d'isa"rceablc  potion  down  his  throat,  till  his  stomach 
was  "so  much  oflendcd  that  he  was  compelled  to  start 
up  of  a  sudden,  and  in  the  hurry  of  his  elevation 
overturned   his   plate   into   the  bosom  of  the  baron. 
The  emergency  of  his  occasions  would  not  permit  him 
to  stay  aifd  make  aj^logies  for  this  abrupt  l.eliayiour, 
so  that  he  flew  into  another  apartment,  where  Pickle 
found  him  puking  and  crossing  himself  with  great 
devotion  ;  and  a  chair  at  his  desire  being  brought  to 
the  door,  he  slipped   into  it  more  dead  than  alive, 
conjuring  his  friend  Pickle  to  make  his  peace  with 
the  company,  and   in  particular  excuse  him  to  the 
baron,  on  account   of  the  violent  fit  of  illness  with 
which  he  had  been  seized.     It  was  not  without  reason 
that  he  enii>loved  ft  mediator  ;  for  when  our  hero  re- 
turned to  the 'dining-room,  the  Oernian  had  got  up, 
and  was  under  the  hands  of  his  own  lacquey,  who  wiped 
the  grease  from  a  rich  embroidered  waistcoat,  while 
he,  almost  frantic  with  his  misfortune,  stamped  upon 
the  ground,  and  in  high  Dutch  cursed  the  unlucky 
banquet,  and  the  impertinent  entertainer,   who  all 
this  time,  with  great  deliberation,  consoled  him  lor 
the  disiuster,  by  lussuring  him  that  the  damage  might 
be  repaired  wi'th  some  oil  of  tunicntine  and  a  hot 
iron.     Peregrine,  who  could  scarce  n-frain  from  lauRh- 
ii,.'  in   his  fiice,  appeased  his  indignation  by  telling 
him  how  much   the  whole   coinnanv,  and   e»|HH-.»lly 
the  marquis,  was  mortified  at  tlia  accident ;  niol  the 
unhappy  salacacabia  being  r.-nioTe.l.  the  places  wen 
filled   with   two   pies,  one  of  dormice   linuored  wilh 
,irupof  white  poppies,  which  the  d.K-lor  lad  suh.li. 
tuted   iu  the  room  of  toasted  p.q.pyscfd,  foriiierlj 
eaten  with  honey  as  a  dessert ;  and  llio  other  com- 
posed of  a  hock  of  pork  baked  in  honey. 
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Pallet,  hearing;  the  firwt  of  these  di^'hes  J«.'«cribe(l, 
lifted  up  his  hftuds  anrl  cyca,  and  witli  si;ni«  of  loath- 
ing and  amazement,  pronounceil,  *  A  pic  iimJe  of  dor- 
mice and  sirup  of  poppies :  Lord  in  heaven  I  what 
beav-itly  fellows  those  Koniuns  were!'  Ilia  friend 
checked  him  for  his  irreverent  exclamation  with  a 
severe  look,  and  recommended  the  real,  of  which  he 
himself  cheerfully  ate  with  such  cncomiumn  to  the 
company  that  the  baron  re:iolved  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample, after  having  called  for  a  bumper  of  llurpindy, 
which  the  physician,  for  his  sake,  wished  to  have  been 
the  true  wine  of  Falcrnum.  The  painter,  seeing  no- 
thin<^  else  upon  the  table  which  he  would  venture  to 
touch,  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  had  recourse  to 
tho  veal  also  ;  although  he  ct)uld  not  help  Miying, 
that  he  would  not  give  one  slice  of  the  roa^t  beef  of 
Old  Kngland  for  all  the  duintie.s  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror's table.  But  all  the  doctor's  invitations  and 
assurances  could  not  prevail  upon  his  guests  to  honour 
the  hashis  and  the  goose ;  and  that  course  wiis  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  in  which  he  tuld  them  were  divers 
of  those  dishes  which  among  the  ancients  had  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  pvlifcft.t,  or  magnificent. 
*  That  which  smokes  in  the  middle,*  said  he,  *  is  a 
sow's  stomach,  filled  with  a  composition  of  lainced 
pork,  hog's  brains,  eggs,  pepper,  cloves,  garlic,  annl- 
Beed,  rue,  ginger,  oil,  wine,  and  pickle.  'On  the  right- 
hand  side  are  the  teats  and  belly  of  a  sow,  just  far- 
rowed, fried  with  sweet  wine,  oil,  flour,  lovage,  and 
pepper.  On  the  left  is  a  fricassee  of  snails,  fed  or 
rather  purged  with  milk.  At  that  end,  next  Air  Pal- 
let, are  fritters  of  pompions,  lovage,  origanum,  and 
oil ;  and  here  are  a  couple  of  pullets,  roasted  and 
stuffed  in  the  manner  of  Apicius.' 

The  painter,  who  had  by  wry  faces  testified  his  ab- 
horrence of  the  sow's  stomach,  which  he  compared  to 
a  bagpipe,  and  the  snails  which  had  undergone  pur- 
gation, no  sooner  heard  him  mention  the  roa^sted  pul- 
lets, than  he  eagerly  fiolieited  a  wing  of  the  fowl ; 
upon  which  the  doctor  desired  he  would  take  the 
trouble  of  cutting  them  up,  and  accordingly  sent  them 
round,  while  Mr  Pallet  tucked  the  tablecloth  under 
his  chin,  and  brandished  his  knife  and  fork  with  sin- 
gular address ;  but  scarce  were  they  set  down  before 
him,  when  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  he 
called  aloud,  in  a  manifest  disorder,  'Zuund>!  this  is 
the  essence  of  a  whole  bed  of  garlic!*  That  he  might 
not,  however,  disappoint  or  disgrace  the  entertainer, 
he  applied  his  instruments  to  one  of  the  birds  ;  and 
when  he  opened  up  the  cavity,  was  assaulted  by  such 
an  irruption  of  intolerable  smells,  that,  without  stay- 
ing to  disengage  himself  from  the  cloth,  he  sprung 
away  with  an  exclamation  of  '  Lord  Jesus !'  and  in- 
volved the  whole  table  in  havoc,  ruin,  ^nd  confu- 
sion. 

Before  Pickle  could  accomplish  his  escape,  he  was 
sauced  with  a  sirup  of  the  dormice  pie,  which  went 
to  pieces  in  the  general  wreck  :  and  as  for  the  Italian 
count,  he  was  ovenvhelmed  by  the  sow's  stomach, 
which,  bursting  in  the  fall,  discharged  its  contents 
upon  his  leg  and  thigh,  and  scalded  him  so  miserably 
that  he  shriekt-d  with  anguish,  and  grinned  with  a 
most  ghastly  and  horrible  aspect. 

The  baron,  who  sat  secure  without  the  vortex  of  this 
tumult,  was  not  at  all  displeased  at  seeing  his  com- 
panions involved  in  such  a  calamity  as  that  which  he 
ha*l  already  shared  ;  but  the  doctor  wa,s  confounded 
with  shame  and  vexation.  After  having  prescribed 
an  application  of  oil  to  the  count's  leg,  he  expresved 
his  sorrow  for  the  misadventure,  which  he  openly 
ascribed  to  want  of  taste  and  prudence  in  the  painter, 
who  did  not  think  proper  to  return  and  make  an 
apolog)'  in  person  ;  and  protested  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  fowls  which  could  give  offunco  to  a  sen- 
Bible  nose,  the  stufiing  being  a  mixture  of  pepper, 
(orage,  and  assafoetida,  and  the  sauce  consisting  of 


»ihcand  herring-jtickle,  which  he  had  used  in.-tead 
of  the  celebnited  garum  of  the  Uomaiis  ;  tlmt  famous 
pickle  having  been  prepared  sometimes  of  the  scombri, 
which  were  a  sort  of  tunny  fish,  and  sometimes  of  the 
silunis  or  shad  fi-^h  ;  nay,  he  observed,  that  there  was 
a  third  kind  called  garum  hecmation,  made  of  the 
guts,  gills,  and  blood  of  the  thvnmus. 

The  physician,  finding  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
re-establish  the  onler  <»f  the  bunfjuet  by  presenting 
again  the  dishes  which  had  been  discomposed,  ordered 
everything  to  be  removed,  a  clean  cloth  to  be  laid, 
and  the  dessert  to  be  brought  in. 

Meanwhile  he  regretted  his  incapacity  to  give  them 
a  specimen  of  the  aliens  or  fish-meals  of  the  ancients ; 
such  as  the  jus  diabaton,  the  conger  eel,  which,  in 
Galen*s  opinion,  is  hard  of  digestion  ;  the  cornuta  or 
gui-nard,  described  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  History, 
who  says  the  horns  of  many  of  them  were  a  fi.ot  and 
a  half  in  length  ;  the  mullet  and  lamprey,  that  were 
in  the  highest  estimation  of  old,  of  which  hv>t  Julius 
Coesar  borrowed  six  thousand  for  one  triumjihal  sup- 
per. He  observed  that  the  manner  of  dressing  then 
was  described  by  Horace,  in  the  account  he  gives  o\ 
the  entertainment  to  which  Maecenas  was  invited  by 
the  epicure  Niuoicdenus, 

Afiertur  squlUos  inter  Murena  natantes,  &c. 

and  told  them,  that  they  were  commonly  eaten  with 
the  thus  Syriacum,  a  certain  anodyne  and  astringent 
seed,  which  qualified  the  purgative  nature  of  the  fish. 
Finally,  this  learned  physician  gave  them  to  under- 
stand, that  though  this  was  reckoned  a  luxuricus 
dish  in  the  7,cnith  of  the  Roman  tivstc,  it  wa,s  by  no 
means  comparable  in  point  of  expense  to  sonic  pre- 
parations in  vogue  about  the  time  of  that  absurd 
voluptuan.'  Heliogabalus,  who  ordered  the  brains  of 
six  hundred  ostriches  to  be  compounded  in  one  mess. 

By  this  time  the  dessert  appeared,  and  the  company 
were  not  a  little  rejoiced  to  see  jdain  olives  in  salt 
and  water  ;  but  what  the  master  of  the  feitst  valued 
himself  upon,  was  a  sort  of  jelly,  which  he  afiirmed  to 
be  preferable  to  the  hypotrimma  of  Hesychius,  being  a 
mixture  of  vinegar,  jpickle,  and  honey,  boiled  to  a 
proper  consistence,  and  candied  assafietida,  which  he 
lusserted,  in  contradiction  to  Aumelbergius  and  Lister, 
was  no  other  than  the  laser  S>yriacum,  so  precious  as 
to  be  sold  among  the  ancients  to  the  weight  of  a  sil- 
ver penny.  The  gentlemen  took  his  word  for  the  ex- 
cellency of  this  gum,  but  contented  themselves  with 
the  olives,  which  gave  such  an  agreeable  relish  to  the 
wine  that  they  seemed  very  well  disjmsed  to  console 
themselves  for  the  disgraces  they  had  endured  ;  and 
Pickle,  unwilling  to  lose  the  least  circumstance  of 
entei-tainment  that  could  be  enjoyed  in  their  company, 
went  in  quest  of  the  painter,  who  remained  in  his 
penitentials  in  another  apartment,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  re-enter  the  banqueting  room,  until 
Peregrine  undertook  to  procure  his  pardon  from  tho*? 
whom  he  had  injured.  Having  assured  him  of  this 
indulgence,  our  young  gentleman  led  him  in  like  a 
criminal,  bowing  on  all  hands  with  an  air  of  humility 
and  contrition;  and  particularly  addre,ssing  himself 
to  the  count,  to  whom  he  swore  in  English  he  had 
no  intent  to  affront  man,  woman,  or  child,  but  was 
fain  to  make  the  best  of  his  w-ay,  that  he  might  not 
give  the  honourable  company  cause  of  offence  by 
obeying  the  dictates  of  nature  in  their  presence. 

When  Pickle  interi>retod  this  apology  to  the  Italian, 
Pallet  was  forgiven  in  very  polite  terms,  and  even  re- 
ceived into  favour  by  his  friend  the  doctor  in  conse- 
quence of  our  hero's  intercession  ;  so  that  all  the 
guests  forgot  their  chagrin,  and  paid  their  respects  so 
piously  to  the  bottle,  that  in  a  short  time  the  cham- 
paipie  produced  very  evident  effects  in  the  behaviour 
of  all  present. 
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LACKENCF.  STERNE. 

Next  in  order  of  time  and  peniui?,  anil  not  inferior 
in  eonceijtiun  of  rieii  eccentric  comic  cluiracter,  was 
tile  witty,  jiatlietic,  and  sentimentid  aiitlior  of  Trii- 
tram  Shamli/.  Sterne  was  an  original  writer,  tlionijh 
a  |>la«;iarist  of  tiioiijjjlits  and  illnstralions.  ]irotlier 
Sliaiidv.  my  I'nelu  Toliy,  Trim,  tlie  Widow  Wad- 
man,  and  l)r  Slci|),  will  (jo  down  to  posterity  with 
the  kindred  creations  of  Cervantes.  This  idol  of 
his  own  day  is  now,  however,  but  little  read,  except 
in  passages  of  pure  sentiment.  His  broad  humour 
is  not  relished  ;  his  oddities  have  not  tiie  f;los3  of 
novelty;  liis  indecencies  startle  the  pruilish  and 
corri'Ct.  Tlie  readers  of  this  busy  a;;e  will  not  hunt 
for  his  beauties  amidst  the  blanlc  and  marbled  leaves 
— the  p.ajes  of  no-meaning — the  quaint  ermiition, 
stolen  from  forgotten  folios — ^the  abrupt  transitions 
and  discvirsive  llights  in  which  his  Shakspearean 
touches  of  character,  and  his  g-cnis  of  fancy,  judg- 
ment, ami  feeling,  lie  hid  and  embedded.  His  spark- 
ling polished  diction  has  even  an  air  of  false  glitter, 
yet  it  is  the  weapon  of  a  nuister — of  one  who  can 
stir  the  heart  to  tears  as  well  as  laughter.  The 
want  of  simplicity  .and  decency  is  his  greatest  fault. 
His  whim  and  caprice,  which  he  ii.irtly  imitated 
from  Rabelais,  and  partly  assumed  for  effect,  come 
in  sometimes  with  intrusive  awkwardness  to  mar 
the  touches  of  true  genius,  and  the  kindlings  of  en- 
thusiasm. He  took  as  much  pains  to  spoil  his  own 
natural  powers  by  affectation,  as  Lady  Mary  says 
Fii-Idirig  did  to  destroy  his  fine  constitution. 

Tlie  life  of  L.iUBESCE  Sterne  was  :is  little  in 
keeping  as  his  writings.  A  clergyman,  he  was  dis- 
solute and  licentious;  a  sentimentalist,  wlio  had, 
with  his  pen,  tears  for  all  animate  and  inanimate 
nature,  he  was  hanlhearteil  and  selfish  in  his  con- 
duct. Had  he  kept  to  his  living  in  the  country, 
going  his  daily  round  of  pastoral  duties,  he  woidd 
have  been  a  better  and  wiser  man.  'He  degene- 
raleil  in  London,'  says  David  Garrick,  'like  an  ill- 
transplanted  shrub;  the  incense  of  the  great  spoiled 
Ills  he.ad,  and  their  ragouts  his  stomach.  He  grew 
sickly  and  proud — an  invaliil  in  body  and  mind.' 
Hard  is  the  life  of  a  wit  when  united  to  a  suscep- 
tible temperament,  and  the  cares  ami  sensibilities  of 
an  author!  Sterne  was  the  son  i)f  an  Irish  lieu- 
tenant, and  was  born  at  Clonmel,  November  24, 
17 1.1.  He  was  educated  by  a  relation,  a  cousin,  and 
took  his  degree  of  iM..\.  ;it  Cambridge  in  1740. 
Having  entered  into  onlers,  his  uncle.  l)r  Sterne,  a 
rich  pluralist,  presented  him  witli  the  living  of  Sut- 
t<m,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  :i  jirebend  of 
York.  He  married  a  York  lady,  and  derived  from 
the  connexion  .another  living  in  that  county,  the 
rectory  of  StiUington.  He  lived  nearly  twenty 
years  at  Sutton,  n-ading,  painting,  fiddling,  and 
shooting,  with  occasion.d  quarrels  with  bis  brethren 
of  the  cloth,  with  whom  he  was  no  favourite.  He 
left  Yorkshire  for  I^ondon  in  1759,  to  publish  the 
two  first  volumes  of  'Tristram  .Shandy.'  Two 
others  were  jiublished  in  1701,  and  the  same  num- 
ber in  1762.  He  now  took  a  tour  to  Krance,  which 
enriched  some  of  his  subsequent  volumes  of  '  Tris- 
tram' with  his  exquisite  sketches  of  peasants  and 
vine-dresscrs,  the  muleteer,  the  iibl)ess  and  Mar- 
garita, Maria  at  Moulinos — and  not  forgetting  the 
jMior  iiss  with  his  heavy  panniers  at  Lyons.  In 
1704  he  took  another  continental  tour,  and  pene- 
trated into  Italy,  to  which  we  arc  indebted  for  his 
Sntfititfiititi  Jourjuy.  The  latter  work  be  composed 
on  his  return  ut  CoxwotUd,  the  living  of  which  had 
liecn  presentei!  to  him,  on  the  first  publication  of 
'Tristram,'  by    Lord    I'alconbridgc.     Having    com- 


pleted the  first  [lart  of  his  '  .lourney.'  Sterne  went 
to  Umdon  to  see  it  jmblished,  and  died  in  lislgings 
in  Honil  Street,  March  IS,  1708.  There  was  iiol«o.ly 
but  a  hired  nurse  by  his  deatb-lx'd.  He  had  wished 
to  die  in  an  inn,  where  the  few  cold  offices  lie 
wanted  would  be  ])urchased  with  a  few  guineas,  and 
paid  to  him  with  an  uiidisturbeil  but  punctual  at- 
tention.    His  wish  was  realised  almost  to  the  letter. 

No  one  reads  Sterne  for  the  story  :  his  great  work 
is  but  a  bundle  of  episodes  and  digressions,  strung 
together  without  any  attempt  at  order.  The  reader 
must  "give  up  the  reins  of  his  imagination  into  his 
author's  hand — be  jileased  he  knows  not  why,  imd 
cares  not  wherefore.'  Through  the  whole  novel, 
however,  over  its  mists  and  alisurdities,  shines  his 
little  family  band  of  friends  and  relatives — that  ini- 
mitable group  of  originals  and  humorists — which 
stand  out  from  the  canvass  with  the  force  and  dis- 
tinctness of  reality.  This  distinctness  .and  separate 
identity  is  a  proof  of  what  Coleridge  has  termed 
the  peculiar  power  of  Sterne,  of  seizing  on  and 
bringing  forward  those  points  on  whicli  every  man 
is  a  humorist,  and  of  the  masterly  nnmner  in  which 
he  has  brought  out  the  ch:iracteristics  of  two  beings 
of  the  most  opposite  natures — the  elder  Shandv  and 
Toby — and  surrounded  them  with  a  group  nt  fol- 
lowers, sketched  with  equal  life  and  individuality: 
in  the  Corporal,  the  obstetric  l)r  Sloji ;  Yorirk,  the 
lively  and  careless  parson  ;  the  Widow  Wadmau 
and  Susannah.  During  the  interviJs  of  the  jiubli- 
cation  of  '  Tristram,'  Sterne  ventured  before  the 
pul>lic  some  volumes  of  Sermons,  with  his  own  comic 
figure,  from  a  painting  by  Reynolds,  at  the  head  of 
them.  The  '  Sermons,'  according  to  the  just  opinion 
of  (Ir.iy  the  poet,  sliow  a  strong  imagination  and  a 
sensible  heart ;  *  but,*  he  adds,  '  you  see  the  author 
often  tottering  on  the  verge  of  laughter,  and  ready 
to  throw  his  periwig  in  the  face  of  the  audience.' 
Tile  aflected  pauses  anil  abrupt  transitions  wbiirh 
ilisfigure  '  Tristram'  are  not  banished  from  the  '  Ser- 
mons,' but  there  is,  of  course,  more  ccmiection  and 
coherency  in  the  subject.  The  'Sentimental  Jour- 
ney' is  also  more  regular  than  '  Tristram'  in  its  plan 
and  details  ;  but,  beautiful  as  some  of  its  dciscriptions 
are,  we  want  the  oddities  of  Shandy,  and  the  ever- 
pleasing  good  nature  and  simplicity  of  Uncle  Toby. 
Sterne  himself  is  the  only  character.  The  pathetic 
passages  are  rather  overstrained,  but  still  finely 
conceived,  and  often  expressed  in  his  most  felicitous 
manner.  That  '  gentle  spirit  of  sweetest  humour, 
who  erst  didst  sit  upon  the  e:isy  pen  of  his  iKloved 
Cervantes,  turning  tlie  twilight  of  his  prison  into 
noonday  brightness,'  was  seldom  absent  long  from 
the  invocations  of  his  Lnglish  imitator,  even  when 
he  mountcil  his  wildest  hobby,  and  dabbled  in  the 
mire  of  sensuality. 

Of  the  seiitiniental  style  of  Sterne  (his  humour  is 
too  subtle  and  ethereal  to  be  compressed  into  our 
limits)  a  few  specimens  arc  added. 

Tlie  Slory  of  Le  Fa-re. 

[From  •  Tristrnm  Sliandy.'j 

It  was  some  time  in  the  suinnicr  of  that  your  in 
which  Dcndennoiid  was  taken  by  the  allic-*,  wtiirh 
was  about  seven  years  before  my  I'lither  came  into 
tlio  country,  ami  about  as  many,  after  llie  time,  tliiit 
my  uncle  Toby  and  Trim  had  privately  deciuiipvd 
fnaii  my  father's  house  in  town,  in  order  to  lay  smue 
of  the  finest  sieges  to  some  of  the  finest  fortified  cities 
in  I'.uroiie,  wlien  my  uncle  Toby  wiw  one  ercniiig 
getting  hi*  .lupper,  with  Trim  sitting  behind  him  at 
a  small  sideboard,  I  siiy  sitting,  for  in  considrratiim 
of  the  coriMiral's  lame  knoo  (whicli  soinctinics  jjave 
him  exquisite  pain),  when  my  uncle  Toby  dined  or 
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Buppc'l  alone,  he  wouUl  never  suffer  the  corporal  to 
fltiiiul ;  and  the  poor  fellow*8  veneration  for  hiM  master 
vriis  siu'h,  that,  with  a  proper  artillery,  my  uncle  Toby 
could  have  taken  Dendennond  itself  willi  les-f  trouble 
than  he  was  able  to  gain  this  point  over  him  ;  fnr 
many  a  time,  when  my  uncle  Toby  supponed  the  cor- 
poral's leg  was  at  rest,  he  would  look  buck  and  detect 
hiiri  standing  behind  bim  with  the  mo«t  dutiful 
respect.  This  bred  more  little  S(jualibles  betwixt 
them  than  all  other  causes  for  five-and-twenty  years 
together;  but  this  is  neither  here  nor  there — why  do 
I  mention  it  I  Ask  my  pen — it  governs  me — I  govern 
not  it. 

lie  was  one  evening  sitting  thus  at  his  supper, 
when  the  landlord  of  a  little  inn  in  the  village  came 
into  the  parlour  with  an  empty  phial  in  his  haml,  to 
beg  a  glav-is  or  two  of  sack,  'lis  for  a  poor  gentleman 
— I  thiuk  of  the  array,  said  the  landlord,  who  has 
been  taken  ill  at  my  house  four  days  ag(),  and  hjLS 
never  held  up  his  head  since,  or  had  a  deairc  to  taste 
anything,  till  just  now,  that  he  has  a  fancy  for  a  ghiss 
of  sack  and  a  thin  toast  ;  I  think,  says  he,  taking  his 
hand  from  his  forehead,  it  would  comfort  me.  If  I 
could  neither  beg,  borrow,  nor  buy  such  a  thing,  acbled 
the  landlord,  1  would  almost  steal  it  fuv  tlie  poor 
gentleman,  he  is  so  ill.  1  hope  in  God  he  will  still 
mend,  continued  he  ;  we  are  all  of  us  concerned  for 
him. 

Thou  art  a  good-natured  soul,  I  will  answer  for 
thee,  cried  my  uncle  Toby  ;  and  thou  shalt  drink  the 
poor  gentleman's  health  in  a  glass  of  sack  thyself; 
and  take  a  couple  of  boitles  with  my  service,  and  tell 
him  he  is  heartily  welcome  to  them,  and  to  a  dozen 
more  if  they  will  do  him  good. 

Though  I  am  persuaded,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  as 
the  landlord  shut  the  door,  he  is  a  very  compas- 
sionate fellow,  Trim,  yet  I  cannot  help  entertaining  a 
high  opinion  of  his  guest  too  ;  there  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  common  in  him  that  in  so  short  a 
time  should  win  so  much  upon  the  atFections  of  his 
host.  And  of  his  whole  family,  added  the  corporal  ; 
for  thev  are  all  concerned  for  him.  Step  after  him, 
•aid  my  uncle  Toby;  do,  Trim;  and  ask  if  he  knows 
his  name. 

I  have  quite  forgot  it,  tnily,  said  the  landlord, 
coming  back  into  the  parlour  with  the  corporal ;  but 
I  can  ask  his  son  again.  Has  he  a  son  with  him, 
then  !  said  my  uncle  Toby.  A  boy,  rcplieil  the  land- 
lord, of  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  ;  but  the 
poor  creature  has  tasted  almost  as  little  as  his  father; 
he  does  nothing  but  mourn  and  lament  for  him  night 
and  day.  lie  has  not  stirred  from  the  bedside  these 
two  days. 

My  uncle  Toby  laid  dovm  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
thrust  his  plat-c  from  before  him,  as  the  landlord  gave 
him  the  account;  and  Trim,  without  being  ordered, 
took  it  away,  without  saying  one  word,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after  brought  him  his  pipe  and  tobacco. 

Stay  in  the  room  a  little,  said  my  uncle  Toby. 
Trim  !  said  my  uncle  Toby,  after  he  lighted  his  pipe, 
and  smoked  about  a  dozen  whiffs.  Trim  came  in 
front  of  his  master,  and  made  his  bow.  My  uncle 
Toby  smoked  on,  and  said  no  more.  Corporal !  said 
my  uncle  Toby.  The  corporal  made  his  bow.  My 
uncle  Toby  proceeded  no  further,  but  finished  his 
pipe. 

Trim,  said  ray  uncle  Toby,  I  have  a  project  in  ray 
head,  as  it  is  a  bad  night,  of  wrapping  myself  up  warm 
in  my  roquelaure,  and  paying  a  visit  to  this  poor 
gentleman.  Your  honour's  roquelaure,  replied  the  cor- 
poral, has  not  once  been  had  on  since  the  night  before 
your  honour  rec^ved  your  wound,  when  we  mounted 
guard  in  the  trenches  before  the  gate  of  St  Nicholas. 
And  besides,  it  is  so  cold  and  rainy  a  night,  that 
what  with  the  roquelaure,  and  what  witii  the  weather, 
'twill  be  enough  to  give  your  honour  your  death,  and 


bring  on  your  honour's  torment  in  your  groin.  I  fear 
so,  rcplieil  my  uncie  Toby  ;  but  1  am  not  at  rest  in 
my  mind,  Trim,  since  the  account  the  landlord  U'as 
given  me.  I  wish  1  had  not  known  so  nmch  of  ilils 
affair,  added  my  uncle  Toby,  or  that  I  had  known 
more  of  it.  How  shall  we  manage  it!  Leave  it,  an't 
please  your  honour,  tome,  quoth  the  corporal.  J '11 
take  my  hat  and  stick  and  go  to  the  house  ami  recon- 
noitre, and  act  accordingly;  and  I  will  bring  your 
Iionour  a  full  account  in  an  hour.  'I'hou  shalt  go, 
Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby;  and  here's  a  shilling  for 
thee  to  drink  with  his  servant.  I  shall  get  it  all  out 
of  him,  said  the  corporal,  shutting  the  door. 

My  uncle  Toby  tilled  his  secund  pipe;  and  had  it 
not  been  that  he  now  and  tlien  wandt-rcd  from  the 
ptilnt,  with  coiisidering  whether  it  was  not  full  a^  well 
to  have  the  curtain  of  the  tennaile  a  stniiglit  line  as 
a  crooked  one,  he  might  be  said  to  have  thc»ught  of 
nothing  else  but  i>oor  Le  Fevre  and  his  boy  the  whole 
time  he  smoked  it. 

It  was  not  till  ray  uncle  Toby  had  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  his  third  pipe  that  Corporal  Trim  re- 
turned from  the  inn,  and  gave  him  the  fullowing 
a<'count.  I  despaired  at  tirst,  said  the  corj>oral,  of 
being  able  to  bring  bjick  your  honour  any  kind  of 
intelligence  concerning  the  poor  sick  lieutenant.  Is 
he  in  the  army,  then?  said  my  uncle  Toliy.  He  is, 
said  the  corporal.  And  in  what  regiment !  said  my 
uncle  Toby.  I'll  tell  your  honour,  replied  the  cor- 
poral, everything  straightforwards  as  I  learned  it. 
Then,  Trim,  I'll  fill  another  pipe,  said  my  uncle 
Toby,  and  not  interrupt  thee  till  thou  ha^t  done;  so 
sit  down  at  th\'  ease.  Trim,  in  the  window  seat,  and 
begin  thy  story  again.  The  coqtnral  made  his  old 
bow,  wliich  generally  spoke  as  plain  as  a  bow  could 
speak  it — Your  honour  is  good.  And  having  done 
that,  he  sat  do^vn,  hs  he  was  ordered;  and  be:,^un  the 
story  to  my  uncle  Toby  over  again  in  pretty  near  the 
same  words. 

I  despaired  at  first,  said  the  corporal,  of  being  able 
to  bring  bark  any  intelligence  to  your  honour  about 
the  lieutenant  and  his  son  ;  for  when  I  askeil  where 
his  servaiit  was,  from  whom  I  nunle  myself  sure  of 
knowing  everything  which  was  proper  to  be  asked — 
That's  a  right  distinction.  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby — 
I  was  answereil,  an'  please  your  honour,  that  he  had 
no  servant  with  him  ;  that  he  ha<l  come  to  the  inn 
with  hired  horses,  which,  upon  finding  himself  unable 
to  proceed  (to  join,  I  suppose,  the  regiment),  he  had 
dismissed  the  morning  after  he  came.  If  I  get  better, 
ray  dear,  said  he,  as  he  gave  his  jmrse  to  his  son  to 
pay  the  man,  we  can  hire  horses  from  hence.  But, 
alas !  the  poor  gentleman  will  never  get  from  hence, 
said  the  landlady  to  me  ;  for  I  heard  the  dcathwatch 
all  night  long:  and  when  he  dies,  the  youth,  his  son, 
will  certainly  die  with  him;  for  he  is  broken-hearted 
already. 

I  was  hearing  this  account,  continued  the  coq^oral, 
when  the  youth  came  into  the  kitchen,  to  onler  the 
thin  toast  the  landlord  spoke  of.  Hut  I  will  do  it  for 
my  father  myself,  said  the  youth.  Pray,  let  me  save 
you  the  trouble,  young  gentleman,  said  I,  taking  up 
a  fork  for  the  purpose,  and  offering  him  my  chair  to 
sit  down  upon  bj'  the  fire  whilst  I  did  it.  I  believe,  sir, 
said  he,  very  mode^^tly,  1  can  please  him  best  myself. 
I  am  sure,  said  I,  his  honour  will  not  like  the  toast 
the  worse  for  being  toasted  by  an  old  soldier.  The 
youth  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  instantly  burst  into 
tears.  Poor  youth  !  said  my  uncle  Tol>y  ;  he  has  been 
breil  up  from  an  infant  in  the  army,  and  the  name  of 
IV  soldier.  Trim,  sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  name  of 
a  friend  ;  I  wish  I  had  him  here. 

I  never,  in  the  longest  march,  said  the  corporal,  had 
so  great  a  mind  to  my  dinner,  as  I  had  to  cry  with 
him  for  company.  What  could  be  the  matter  with 
me,  an'  please  your  honour?     Nothing  in  the  world, 
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Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  blowing  his  nose ;  but  that 
thou  art  a  f;inKl-nHturcd  l'ulU)W. 

When  I  ;.'ave  him  the  toast,  continued  the  corporal, 
1  thou;.'ht  it  was  proper  to  tell  him  1  wiis  C:ipt;iin 
Shandy's  servant,  and  that  your  honour,  though  a 
fitranger,  wa.s  extremely  conccnied  for  his  father;  and 
that,  if  there  wjia  anything  in  your  houHc  or  cellar — 
And  thou  might'st  have  added  my  purse  too,  said  my 
uncle  Toby — he  wo-h  heartily  welcome  to  it.  He 
made  a  very  low  bow,  which  was  meant  to  your 
honour ;  but  no  answer,  for  his  heart  was  full ;  so  he 
went  up  Htuir?*  with  the  toa-st.  1  warrant  you,  my 
Jear,  said  I,  as  I  opene<l  the  kitchen  door,  your  father 
will  be  well  again.  Mr  Yorick's  curate  was  smoking 
a  pipe  by  the  kitchen  fire,  but  said  not  a  word,  good 
or  bad,  to  comfort  the  youth.  I  thought  it  wrong, 
added  the  corporal.  1  think  so  too,  said  my  uncle 
Toby. 

When  the  lieutenant  had  taken  his  glaflfl  of  Back 
and  toast,  he  felt  himself  a  little  revived,  and  sent 
down  into  the  kitchen  to  let  me  know  that  in  about 
ten  minutes  he  sliould  be  glad  if  I  would  stop  up 
atairs.  I  believe,  said  the  landlord,  ho  is  going  to  Pay 
his  prayers,  for  there  wjts  a  book  laid  upon  the  chair 
by  his  bedside,  and  03  I  shut  the  door,  I  saw  his  son 
take  up  a  cushion. 

I  thought,  said  the  curate,  that  you  gentlemen 
of  the  army,  Mr  Trim,  never  said  your  prayers  at 
all.  I  heard  tlie  poor  gentleman  say  his  prayers  last 
night,  said  the  landlady,  very  devoutly,  and  with 
my  own  ears,  or  1  couhl  not  have  believe"!  it.  Are 
you  sure  of  it  I  replied  the  curate.  A  soldier,  an* 
please  your  reverence,  siiid  I,  prays  as  often  of  his 
own  a('i:orfl  :v-s  a  pardon  ;  and  when  he  'h  fighting  for 
his  king,  and  for  his  ovrii  life,  and  for  ^is  honour  too, 
he  has  the  most  reason  to  pray  to  God  of  any  one  in 
the  whole  world.  'Twas  well  said  of  thee.  Trim,  said 
my  uncle  Toby.  Put  when  a  soldier,  said  1,  an' 
please  your  reverence,  luus  been  standing  for  twelve 
hours  together  in  the  trenches  up  to  his  knees  in  cold 
water,  or  engaged,  said  I,  for  months  together  in  long 
and  dangerous  marches  ;  harassed,  perhaps,  in  his  rear 
to-day;  harassing  others  to-morrow;  detached  here; 
countcnnanded  there;  resting  this  night  out  upon  his 
arms  ;  beat  up  in  his  shirt  the  ne.xt ;  benumbed  in  his 
joints;  perhaps  without  stra^v  in  his  tent  to  kneel  on  ; 
must  say  his  prayers  how  and  wfteti  he  can.  I  believe, 
said  I — for  1  was  piqued,  quoth  the  corjmral,  for  the 
reputation  of  the  army — I  believe,  an*  plea-^e  your 
reverence,  said  I,  that  when  a  soldier  gets  time  to 
prav,  he  prays  as  heartily  as  a  parson,  though  not 
with  all  his  fuss  and  hypocrisy.  Thou  shouldst  not 
have  said  that.  Trim,  siiid  my  uncle  Toby  ;  for  Go<l 
only  knows  who  is  a  hyi>ocrite  and  who  is  not.  At 
the  great  and  general  review  of  us  all,  coqmral,  at  the 
dav  of  judgment,  and  not  till  then,  it  will  be  seen 
who  has  done  their  duties  in  this  worlil  and  who  ha-s 
not ;  and  we  shall  be  advanced.  Trim,  accordingly. 
I  hope  we  shall,  said  Trim.  It  is  in  the  Scripture, 
said  inv  uncle  Toby;  and  I  will  show  it  thee  to-mor- 
row. In  the  meantime,  we  rnay  depend  upon  it, 
Trim,  for  our  comfort,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  that  God 
Alniighty  is  so  good  and  just  a  govenior  of  the  world, 
that  if  we  have  but  done  our  duties  in  it,  it  will  never 
be  inquired  into  whether  we  have  done  them  in  a  reil 
toat  or  a  blaek  one.  1  hope  not,  said  the  cori>oral. 
But  go  on.  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  with  thy  story. 

When  I  went  up,  continueil  the  corporal,  into  the 
licutenant*3  room,  whicli  1  did  not  do  till  the  expira- 
tion of  the  ten  minuter,  he  was  lying  in  his  l-^J  with 
his  head  raised  upon  liis  hand,  with  his  ell'ow  upon  the 
lilbtw,  and  a  clean  white  caml>ric  hand^'Tchief  beside 
It.  The  youth  was  ju^t  st»>o|>ing  do^yn  to  take  up  the 
cunhion,  uponwliich  1  »upj)o!ied  be  had  been  kneeling; 
the  bonk  wa-s  laid  ujion  the  bi'd  ;  and  o-s  he  rose,  in 
taking  up  tho  cushion  with  ~'>c  hand,  he  reached  out 


his  other  to  take  it  away  at  the  same  time.  Let  it 
reniuin  there,  my  dear,  said  the  lieutenant. 

He  did  not  otfer  to  speak  to  me  till  I  had  walked 
up  close  to  his  bedside.  If  you  are  Captain  .Shandy's 
servant,  said  he,  you  must  present  my  thanks  to  your 
mitster,  with  my  little  boy's  thanks  along  with  them, 
for  his  courtesy  to  me.  If  he  was  of  Levcns'«,  naid  the 
lieutenant.  I  told  him  your  honour  was.  Then,  said 
he,  I  served  three  campaigns  with  him  in  Klanders, 
and  remember  him  ;  but  'tis  most  likely,  as  I  had  not 
the  honour  of  any  acquaintance  with  him,  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  rae.  You  will  tell  him,  however, 
that  the  person  his  good-nature  has  laid  under  obli- 
gations to  him  is  one  Le  Fevre,  a  lieutenant  in 
Angus's.  But  he  knows  me  not,  said  he,  a  second 
time,  musing.  Possibly  he  may  my  story,  added  he. 
Pray,  tell  the  captain,  I  was  the  enHign  at  Ureda 
whose  wife  was  most  unfortunately  killed  with  a 
musket  shot  as  she  lay  in  my  arms  in  my  tent.  I 
remember  the  story,  an't  jilease  your  honour,  said  I, 
very  well.  Do  you  so  ?  said  he,  wiping  his  eyes  with 
his  handkerchief,  then  well  niay  I.  In  saying  this, 
he  drew  a  little  ring  out  of  his  bosom,  which  seemed 
tied  with  a  black  ribband  about  his  neck,  and  kissed 
it  twice.  Here,  Hilly,  said  he.  The  boy  flew  across 
the  room  to  the  bedside,  and  falling  down  upon  his 
knee,  took  the  ring  in  his  hand,  and  kissed  it  too; 
then  kissed  his  father,  and  sat  down  upon  the  bed  and 
wept. 

I  wish,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  with  a  deep  sigh — I 
wish,  Trim,  I  wjis  asleep.  Your  honour,  replied  the 
corporal,  is  too  niuch  concerned.  Shall  I  pour  your 
honour  out  a  glass  of  sack  to  your  pipe!  Do,  Trim, 
said  my  uncle  Toby. 

I  remember,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  sighing  again,  the 
story  of  the  ensign  and  his  wife,  with  a  circumstance 
his  modesty  omitted  ;  and  particularly  well  that  he, 
HA  well  as  she,  upon  some  account  or  other,  I  forget 
what,  was  universally  pitied  by  the  whole  regiment; 
but  finish  the  story  thou  art  upon.  'Tis  finished 
already,  said  the  corporal,  for  I  could  stay  no  longer; 
so  wished  his  lionour  a  good  night.  Young  Le  Fevre 
rose  from  olf  the  bed,  and  saw  me  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  ;  and  aj»  we  went  down  together,  told  me 
they  had  come  from  Ireland,  and  were  on  their  route 
to  join  the  regiment  in  Flanders.  But,  alas  !  said  the 
cori>oral,  the  lieutenant's  last  day's  march  is  over. 
Then  what  is  to  become  of  his  poor  boy!  cried  ray 
uncle  Toby. 

It  wa.s  to  my  uncle  Toby's  eternal  honour — though 
I  tell  it  only  for  the  sake  of  those,  who,  when  cooped 
in  betwixt  a  natural  and  a  positive  law,  know  not  for 
their  souls  which  way  in  the  world  to  turn  themselves 
— that,  notwithstaiuling  my  uncle  Toby  was  wannly 
engaged  at  that  time  in  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Den- 
dermond,  parallid  with  the  allies,  who  pressed  theirs 
on  so  vigorously  that  they  scarce  allowed  him  time  to 
get  his  dinner — that  nevertheless  he  gave  up  Dender- 
i[iond,  though  he  had  already  made  a  lodgment  ujwn 
the  counterscarp — and  bent  his  whole  thoughts  to- 
wards the  private  distresses  at  the  inn  ;  and  except 
that  he  ordered  the  garden  gate  to  be  bolted  up,  by 
which  he  might  be  said  to  have  turned  the  siege  oi 
Heiiilermonil  into  a  blockade,  he  left  Demlennoiul  to 
itself,  to  be  relieved  or  not  by  the  French  king  n*  the 
French  king  tbou;:ht  good,  and  onlv  considered  how 
he  Iiimself  should  relieve  the  poor  lieutenant  and  his 
son.  That  kind  Being,  who  is  a  friend  to  the  friend- 
less, shall  recompense  thee  for  this. 

Thou  hast  left  this  matter  short,  said  my  unclo 
Tohy  to  the  rornoral,  as  he  was  putting  him  to  l»cd  ; 
and'l  will  tell  thee  in  what.  Trim,  In  (he  fir«t  place, 
when  thou  niadNt  an  orier  of  my  servirt-*  to  Lr  Vevro 
—as  sickness  and  travelling  arc  lK»th  cx|K'nsitc.  mil 
thou  knowest  lie  wivi  but  a  p»xT  lieutenant,  with  a 
.son  to  subsist  as  well  as  himself  out  of  his  (Mtv-that 
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thou  didst  not  make  an  offer  to  him  of  my  purse; 
because,  had  he  stood  in  need,  thou  knowcst.  Trim, 
he  had  been  as  Wflcome  tn  it  as  myself.  Your  honour 
knows,  said  the  corporal,  I  had  no  ordcni.  True, 
quoth  my  uncle  Toliy,  thou  didst  very  right,  Trim,  as 
a  soldier,  but  certainly  very  wrong  as  a  man. 

In  the  second  place,  for  which  indeed  thou  hast  the 
same  excuse,  continued  my  uncle  Toby,  when  thou 
offeredst  him  whatever  was  in  my  house,  thou  shouldst 
have  offered  him  my  house  too.  .\  sick  brother  officer 
should  have  the  best  quarters,  Trim  ;  and  if  we  had 
him  with  us,  we  could  tend  and  look  to  him.  Thou 
art  an  excellent  nurse  thyself,  Trim ;  and  what  with 
thv  care  of  him,  and  the  old  woman*s,  and  his  boy's, 
and  mine  together,  we  might  recruit  him  again  at  once, 
ami  set  him  upon  his  legs.  In  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  added  my  uncle  Toby,  smiling,  he  might  march. 
He  will  never  inarch,  an'  please  your  honour,  in  this 
world,  said  the  corporal.  He  will  march,  said  my 
uncle  Tobv,  rising  up  from  the  side  of  th'^  bed  with 
one  shoe  off.  An'  please  j'our  honour,  said  tlie  cor- 
poral, he  will  never  march  but  to  his  grave.  He  shall 
march,  cried  my  uncle  Toby,  marching  the  foot  which 
had  a  shoe  on,  though  without  advancing  an  inch — 
he  shall  march  to  his  regiment.  He  cannot  stand  it, 
said  the  corporal.  He  shall  be  supported,  said  my 
uncle  Toby.  He'll  drop  at  la.st,  said  the  corporal ; 
and  what  will  become  of  his  boy  ?  lie  shall  not  drop, 
said  my  uncle  Toby,  firmly.  A-wcll-o*-day,  do  what 
we  can" for  him,  said  Trim,  maintaining  his  point,  the 
poor  soul  will  die.  He  shall  not  die,  by  (J — ,  cried 
mv  uncle  Toby.  The  Accusing  Spirit,  which  flew  up 
to'  heaven's  chancery  with  the  oath,  blushed  as  he 
cave  it  in  ;  and  the  Recording  Angel,  as  he  wrote  it 
do»^l,  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  word,  and  blotted  it 
out  for  ever. 

My  uncle  Toby  went  to  his  bureau  ;  put  his  purse 
into  his  breeches  pocket ;  and  having  ordered  the  cor- 
poral to  go  early  in  the  morning  for  a  physician,  he 
went  to  bed,  and'  fell  asleep. 

The  sun  looked  bright  the  morning  after  to  every 
eye  in  the  village  but  he  Fevre's  and  his  afflicted 
son's.  The  hand  of  death  pressed  hca\-y  upon  his 
eyelids,  and  hardly  could  the  wheel  at  the  cistern 
turn  round  its  circle,  wlien  my  uncle  Toby,  who  had 
rose  up  an  hour  before  his  wonted  time,  entered  the 
lieutenant's  room,  and  without  preface  or  apology 
sat  himself  down  upon  the  chair  by  the  bedside ;  and 
independently  of  all  modes  and  customs,  opened  the 
curtain  in  the  manner  an  old  friend  and  brother  officer 
would  have  done  it,  and  aske<l  him  how  he  did — how 
he  had  rested  in  the  night — what  was  his  complaint 
— where  was  his  pain — and  what  he  could  do  to  help 
him.  And  without  giving  him  time  to  answer  any 
one  of  the  inquiries,  went  on  and  told  him  of  the 
little  plan  which  he  had  been  concerting  with  the  cor- 
poral the  night  before  for  him.  You  shall  go  home 
directly,  Le  Fe\Te,  said,  my  uncle  Toby,  to  my  house, 
and  we'll  send  for  a  iloctor  to  see  what's  the  matter ; 
and  we'll  have  an  apothecary,  and  the  coi-poral  shall 
be  your  nurse,  an  1  I'll  be  3'our  servant,  Le  Fevre. 

There  was  a  frankness  in  my  uncle  Toby — not  the 
effect  of  familiarity,  but  the  cause  of  it — which  let 
you  at  once  into  his  soul,  and  showed  you  the  good- 
ness of  his  nature  ;  to  this  there  was  something  in  his 
looks,  and  voice,  and  manner  superadded,  which  eter- 
nally beckoned  to  the  unfortunate  to  come  and  take 
shelter  under  him  ;  so  that  before  my  uncle  Toby  had 
half  finished  the  kind  offers  he  was  making  to  the 
father,  had  the  son  insensibly  pressed  up  close  to  his 
knees,  and  had  taken  hold  of  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
and  was  pulling  it  towards  him.  The  blood  and 
spirits  of  Le  Fevre,  which  were  waxing  cold  and  slow 
within  him,  and  were  retreating  to  their  last  citadel, 
the  heart,  rallied  back;  the  film  forsook  his  eyes  for  a 
moment ;  he  looked  up  wishfully  in  my  uncle  Toby's 


face,  then  cast  a  look  upon  his  boy  ;  and  that  liga- 
ment, fine  as  it  was,  was  never  broken.  Nature  in- 
stantly ebbed  again;  the  film  returned  to  its  place; 
the  pulse  fiuttered — stopped— went  on — throbbed — 
stopped  again — moved— stopped.   Shall  I  go  on !   No. 

[The  Starlinr^CaptiiHty.] 
[From  the  *  Sentimental  Journey.'] 

And  as  for  the  Bastile,  the  terror  is  in  the  word. 
Make  the  most  of  it  you  can,  said  I  to  myself,  the 
Biistile  is  but  another  word  for  a  tower,  and  a  tower  is 
but  another  word  for  a  house  you  can't  get  out  of. 
Mercy  on  the  gouty  !  for  they  are  in  it  twice  a-year; 
but  with  nine  livres  a  day,  and  pen,  and  ink,  and 
paper,  and  patience,  albeit  a  man  can't  get  out,  he 
may  do  very  well  within,  at  least  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  if  he  is  a  harmless  fellow, 
his  innocence  appears,  and  he  comes  out  a  better  and 
wiser  man  than  he  went  in. 

I  had  some  occasion  (I  forget  what)  to  step  into  the 
court-yard  as  1  settled  this  account ;  and  remember  I 
walked  down  stairs  in  no  small  triumph  with  the  con- 
ceit of  my  reasoning.  Beshrew  the  sombre  pencil  ! 
said  I  vauntingly,  for  I  envy  not  its  powers  which 
paints  the  evils  of  life  with  so  hard  and  deadly  a 
colouring.  The  mind  sits  terrified  at  the  objects  she 
has  magnified  herself  and  blackened  :  reduce  them  to 
their  proper  size  and  hue,  she  overlooks  them.  'Tis 
true,  said  I,  correcting  the  proposition,  the  Hastile  is 
not  an  evil  to  be  despised  ;  but  strip  it  of  its  towers, 
fill  up  the  fosse,  unbarricade  the  doors,  call  it  simply 
a  confinement,  and  suppose  'tis  some  tyrant  of  a  dis- 
temper and  not  of  a  man  which  holds  you  in  it,  the 
evil  vanishes,  and  you  bear  the  other  half  without  com- 
plaint. I  was  internipted  in  the  heyday  of  this  soli- 
loquy with  a  voice  which  I  took  to  be  of  a  child,  wliich 
complained  *  it  could  not  get  out.'  1  looked  up  and 
down  the  passage,  and  seeing  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
child,  I  went  out  without  further  attention.  In  my 
return  back  through  the  passage,  I  heard  the  same 
words  repeated  twice  over ;  and  looking  up,  I  saw  it 
was  a  starling  hung  in  a  little  cage ;  *  I  can't  get  out, 
I  can't  get  out,'  said  the  starling.  I  stood  looking  at 
the  bird  ;  and  to  every  person  who  came  through  the 
passage,  it  ran  fluttering  to  the  side  towards  which 
they  approached  it,  with  the  same  lamentation  of  its 
captivity — *  I  can't  get  out,*  said  the  starling.  God 
help  thee!  said  I,  but  I'll  let  thee  out,  cost  what  it 
will ;  so  I  turned  about  the  cage  to  get  the  door.  It 
was  twisted  and  double  twisted  so  fast  *vith  wire 
there  was  no  getting  it  open  without  pulling  the  cage 
to  pieces.  I  took  both  hands  to  it.  The  bird  flew  to 
the  jilaceVhere  I  was  attempting  his  deliverance,  and 
thrusting  his  head  through  the  trellis,  pressed  his 
breast  against  it  as  if  impatient;  I  fear,  poor  crea- 
ture, said  I,  I  cannot  set  thee  at  liberty.  *  No,*  said 
the  starling,  *  1  can't  get  out ;  I  can't  get  out,'  said 
the  starling.  I  vow  I  never  had  my  affections  more 
tenderly  awakened  ;  or  do  I  remember  an  incident  in 
my  life  where  the  dissipated  spirits,  to  which  my 
reason  had  been  a  bubble,  were  so  smtdenly  called 
home.  Mechanical  as  the  notes  were,  yet  so  true  in 
tune  to  nature  were  they  chanted,  that  in  one  moment 
they  overthrew  all  my  systematic  reasonings  upon  the 
Bastile ;  and  I  heavily  walked  up  stairs,  unsaying 
every  word  I  had  said  in  going  down  them. 

Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still  Slavery,  said 
I,  still  thou  art  a  bitter  draught ;  and  though  thou- 
sands in  all  ages  have  been  made  to  drink  of  thee, 
thou  art  no  less  bitter  on  that  account.  'Tis  thou, 
thrice  sweet  and  gracious  goddess,  addressing  myself 
to  I>ibcrty,  whom  all  in  public  or  in  private  worship, 
whose  tiiste  is  grateful,  and  ever  will  be  so,  till  nature 
herself  shall  change;  no  tint  of  words  can  spot  thy 
snowv  mantle,  or  chemic  power  turn  thy  sceptre  into 
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iron  ;  with  tliee  to  smile  upon  him  as  he  eats  his 
crust,  the  swain  \n  happirr  than  hirt  monarch,  from 
whose  court  thou  art  exiled.  Gracious  Heaven  I  cried 
I,  kneeling  liown  upon  the  la.-^t  step  but  one  in  my 
ascent,  grant  me  but  health,  thou  great  bcj^tower  of  it, 
and  t'ive  me  but  this  fair  goddess  as  my  companion, 
and  shower  down  thy  mitres,  if  it  seem  good  unto  thy 
divine  providence,  upon  those  heads  which  are  aching 
for  them. 

The  bird  in  his  cage  pursued  me  into  my  room.  I 
Bat  down  close  to  my  table,  and  leaning  my  head  upon 
my  hand,  I  began  to  figure  to  myself  the  miseries  of 
confinement.  1  was  in  a  right  frame  for  it,  and  so  I 
gave  full  scope  to  my  imagination.  I  was  going  to 
begin  with  the  millions  of  my  fcllnw-creatures  born  to 
no  inheritance  but  slavery;  but  finding,  however  af- 
fecting the  picture  was,  that  I  could  not  bring  it  near 
me,  and  that  the  multitude  of  sad  groups  in  it  did  but 
distract  me,  I  took  a  single  captive,  and  having  first 
shut  him  up  in  his  dungeon,  I  then  looked  through 
the  twilight  of  his  grated  door  to  take  his  picture.  I 
beheld  his  body  half-wiusted  away  with  long  expecta- 
tion and  confinement,  and  felt  what  kind'of  sickness 
of  the  heart  it  was  which  arises  from  hope  deferred. 
Upon  looking  nearer,  I  saw  him  pale  and  feverish  ;  in 
thirty  years  the  western  breeze  hud  not  once  fanned 
his  blood;  he  had  seen  no  sun,  no  moon,  in  all  that 
time,  nor  had  tiie  voice  of  friend  or  kinsman  breathed 
through  his  lattice;  his  children— but  here  my  heart 
began  to  bleed,  and  I  was  forced  to  go  on  with  another 
part  of  the  portrait.  He  was  sitting  upon  the  ground 
upon  a  little  straw,  in  the  furthest  comer  of  his 
dungeon,  which  was  alternately  his  chair  and  bed: 
a  little  calendar  of  small  sticks  lay  at  the  head, 
notched  all  over  with  the  dismal  days  and  nights  he 
had  passed  there  ;  ho  had  one  of  these  little  sticks  in 
his  hand,  an<I  with  a  rusty  nail  he  was  etching  another 
day  of  nusery  to  add  to  the  heap.  As  I  darkened  the 
little  light  he  h;td,  he  lifted  up  a  hoptless  eye  towards 
the  door,  then  cast  it  down,  shook  his  head,  and  went 
on  with  his  work  of  affliction.  I  heard  his  chains 
upon  his  legs,  as  he  turned  his  body  to  lay  his  little 
itick  upon  the  bundle.  He  gave  a  deep  sigh:  I  saw 
the  iron  enter  into  his  soul.  I  burst  into  tears;  I 
could  not  sustain  the  picture  of  confinement  which 
my  fancy  had  drawn. 

[A  French  PeasanCs  Supper.'] 

A  shoe  coming  loose  from  the  fore-foot  of  the  thill- 
horse,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  of  Mount  Taurira, 
the  postilion  dismounted,  twisted  the  shoe  olf,  and  put 
it  in  his  pocket.  As  the  ascent  wan  of  five  or  six  miles, 
and  that  horse  our  main  dependence,  I  made  a  point 
of  having  the  kIhic  fastene<i  on  again  as  well  a.s  we 
could  ;  but  the  postilion  had  thrown  away  the  nails, 
and  the  haninuT  in  the  chaise-box  being  of  no  great 
use  without  them,  I  submitted  to  go  on.  He  haul  not 
mounted  half  a  mile  higher,  when,  coming  to  a  flinty 
piece  of  road,  the  pttor  devil  lost  a  second  shoe,  and 
from  off  his  other  fore-foot.  I  then  got  out  of  the 
chaise  in  good  caniest ;  and  seeing  a  house  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  left  hand,  with  a  great  deal 
to  do  I  prevailtd  upon  the  postilion  to  turn  up  to  it. 
Tlie  look  of  the  house,  and  of  everything  about  it,  as 
we  drew  nearer,  soon  reconciled  me  to  thedisjister.  It 
was  a  little  farm-house,  surrounded  with  about  twenty 
acre:4  of  vineyard,  about  as  much  corn  ;  tuid  close  to 
the  house  on  one  side  was  a  pola-jrrie  of  an  acre  ami 
a-hftlf,  full  of  everything  wliich  could  make  plenty  in 
a  French  peasant's  hou<tc  ;  and  on  tlie  other  side  was  a 
little  wood,  which  furnished  wherewithal  to  dress  it. 
It  Ma-s  jibout  eight  in  the  evening  when  I  got  to  the 
house;  so  1  left  tlio  postilion  to  manage  his  point  as 
he  could,  and  for  mine,  I  walked  directly  into  the 
house. 


The  family  consisted  of  an  old  grayheaded  man  and 
his  wife,  with  five  or  six  sons  and  sons-in-law  and 
their  several  wives,  and  a  joyous  genealogy  out  of 
theiu.  Tiiey  were  all  sitting  down  together  to  their 
lentil-soup;  a  large  wheaten  loaf  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  table  ;  and  a  flagon  of  wine  at  each  end  of  it 
promisetl  joy  through  the  stages  of  the  repast ;  'twas 
a  feast  of  luve.  'i'he  old  man  rose  up  to  meet  uie,  and 
with  a  respectful  cordiality  would  have  me  hit  down 
at  the  table  ;  my  heart  was  set  down  the  moment  I 
entered  the  room,  so  I  sat  down  at  once  like  a  son  of 
the  family  ;  and  to  invest  myself  in  the  character  as  ) 
speedily  as  1  could,  I  instantly  borrowed  the  old  man's 
knife,  and  taking  up  the  loaf,  cut  myself  a  hearty 
luncheon  ;  and  as  I  did  it,  1  saw  a  testimony  in  every 
eye,  not  only  of  an  honcf^t  welcome,  but  of  a  welcome 
mixed  with  thanks  that  I  had  not  seemed  to  doubt  it. 
Waa  it  this,  or  tell  nie  Nature  what  else  it  was,  that 
made  this  morsel  so  sweet ;  and  to  what  magic  I  owe 
it,  that  the  drauglit  1  took  of  their  flagon  was  so  de- 
licious with  it,  that  they  remain  upon  my  j'alatc  to 
this  hour!  If  tiie  suppi^r  was  to  my  taste,  tlie  grare 
which  followed  it  was  niuch  more  so. 

When  supper  wa-s  tver,  the  old  man  gave  a  knock 
upon  the  table  with  the  haft  of  his  knife,  to  bid  them 
prepai'e  for  the  darice.  The  moment  the  signal  was 
given,  the  women  and  girls  ran  all  together  into  a 
back  ay)artmcnt  to  tie  up  their  hair,  and  the  young 
men  to  tlie  door  to  wash  their  faces  and  change  their 
sabots  ;  and  in  three  minutes  ever}'  soul  waj*  ready, 
upon  a  little  esplanade  before  the  house,  to  begin. 
The  old  man  and  his  wife  came  out  la.st,  and  placing 
me  betwixt  them,  sat  down  upon  a  sofa  of  turf  by  the 
door.  The  old  man  had  some  fifty  years  ago  been  no 
mean  performer  upon  the  vielle ;  and  at  the  age  he 
was  then  of,  touched  it  well  enough  for  the  puq>ose. 
His  wife  sung  now  and  then  a  little  to  the  tune,  then 
intermitted,  and  joined  her  old  man  again  as  their 
children  and  grandchildren  danced  before  them. 

It  wa.s  not  till  the  middle  of  the  second  dance, 
when,  for  some  pauses  in  the  movement,  wherein  they 
all  seemed  to  look  up,  1  fancied  I  could  distinguish 
an  elevation  of  spirit  different  from  that  which  is  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  siniidc  jollity.  In  a  word,  I 
thought  I  beheld  Religion  mixing  in  the  dance  ;  but 
as  I  iiad  never  seen  her  so  engaged,  I  should  have 
looked  upon  it  now  &s  one  of  the  illusions  of  an  ima- 
gination which  is  eternally  misleading  me,  had  not 
the  old  num,  as  soon  as  the  dance  ended,  said  that 
this  was  their  constant  way;  and  that  all  his  life 
long  lie  had  nuide  it  a  rule,  after  suppe/  was  over, 
to  call  out  his  family  to  dance  and  rejoice  ;  believing, 
he  said,  tliat  a  cheerful  and  contented  mind  was  the 
best  sort  of  thanks  to  Heaven  that  an  illiterate  pea- 
sant could  pay.     Or  a  learned  prelate  either,  said  I. 

nil  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

In  1750  Du  .T()H.\.''ON  published  bis  mom.  hile  of 
Iia.snfht.s,  wliicli  lie  wrote  in  the  ni;:hts  I'f  one  week 
to  defray  the  exin-nscs  of  his  niollier's  funeral.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  east,  but  the  author  makes  no 
attempt  to  portray  the  niinutia?  of  eastern  niannera. 
It  is  in  fact  a  series  of  essays  on  various  subjects  of 
monility  and  religion — on  the  efficacy  of  pilgrim- 
miL-A,  the  state  of  departed  souls,  the  probability  of 
the  re-appearance  of  the  dead,  the  dangers  of  noil- 
tude,  See,  on  all  wliich  the  philosoidier  and  prince  tif 
Abyssinia  talk  exactly  as  Johnson  talked  for  iwon 
than  twenty  years  in  his  house  at  Holt  Court,  or  in  the 
eluh.  Young  saiil  'liasselas*  waa  a  '  nmss  of  senso,* 
an<l  its  nH)ral  precepts  are  certainly  ttmviyid  in 
striking  anil  hrtppy  language.  The  nnul  lustrtmo- 
nier.  who  innigined  that  he  jmssessed  the  nguhition 
of  tiic  weather  an<l  the  diatribuliim  of  the  seaMoiiit,  is 
an  original  character   in   ronuince,   and   the  happy 
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Talluy,  in  which  '  Kiissiliis'  rusiJus,  is  sketclivd  with 
pot'tioal  fueling.  Tlie  hnbitual  melancholy  of  John- 
son is  appiirent  in  tliis  wi>rk — as  when  lie  nulily 
apostrophises  the  river  Nile — '  Answer,  great  l''a- 
tiler  of  waters  I  tliou  that  rollcst  tliy  Hooils  througli 
eighty  nations,  to  the  invocations  of  the  daugliter  of 
tliy  native  king.  Tell  me  if  tliou  waterest,  tlirongh 
uU  thy  course,  a  single  hahitation  from  whicli  thou 
dost  not  hear  the  murmurs  of  conijilaint.'  Wlien 
Jolinson  afterwards  penned  his  de]ireciati)ry  criti- 
cism of  Gray,  and  upbraided  him  for  apostropliising 
the  Tliamcs,  adding  coarsely,  '  Father  Tliaines  lias 
no  better  means  of  knowing  than  himself,'  he  forgot 
that  he  had  written  'Kiisselas.' 

Cn.VnLKS    JOHNSTONE. 

In  1760  77ie  Adventures  of  a  Guinea,  by  CiiAnLES 
JoHNSTONK,  amused  tlie  town  by  its  sketclies  of 
contemporary  satire.  A  second  edition  was  iiub- 
lished  the  same  year,  and  a  third  in  17G1,  wlicu  the 
au^ior  considerably  augmented  the  work.  .lolin- 
stone  published  other  novels,  which  are  now  utterly 
forgotten.  He  went  to  India  in  1782,  and  was  a  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  the  Bengal  newspapers.  lie  died 
in  1800.  As  l)r  Johnson  (to  whom  the  manuscript 
■was  shown  by  the  bookseller)  advised  the  publica- 
tion of  '  The  Adventures  of  a  Guine.i,'  and  as  it  ex- 
perienced considerable  success,  the  novtd  m.ay  be 
presumed  to  have  possessed  superior  merit.  It  exhi- 
bits a  variety  of  incidents,  related  in  the  style  of  I,e 
Sage  and  Smollett,  but  the  satirical  portniits  are  over- 
cliarged,  and  tlie  author,  like  Juvcna.,  was  too  fond  of 
lashing  and  exaggerating  the  vices  of  his  age.  One 
of  the  critics  of  the  novel  says,  '  it  leads  us  along  all 
tlie  gloomy,  and  foul,  and  noisome  passages  of  life, 
and  we  escape  from  it  with  the  feeling  of  relief  with 
which  we  would  emerge  from  a  vault  in  wliicli  tlic 
air  was  loaded  with  noxious  vapours.'  To  such 
satirists  who  only  jtaiut 

The  baser  sides  of  literature  and  life, 

may  be  contr.asted  the  liealtliy  tone  of  feeling  evinced 
by  Fielding  and  Smollett,  and  the  playful  sarcastic 
wit  of  Sterne. 

HOIUCE  WALPOLE. 

In  17G4  Horace  Walpole  revived  the  Gothic 
rom.ince  in  his  interesting  little  story.  The  Oisile  of 
Olranto,  which  he  at  first  published  anonymously,  as 
a  work  found  in  the  library  of  an  ancient  Catholic 

family  in  the  north  of  England,  and  printed  at  Naples 
in  the  black  letter  in  1529.  'Iwislied  it  to  be  believed 
ancient,'  he  said,  '  and  almost  everybody  was  im- 
posed upon.'  The  tale  was  so  well  received  by  the 
public,  tiiat  a  second  edition  was  soon  called  for,  to 
which  the  author  prefixed  his  name.  Tlioiigh  de- 
signed to  blend  the  two  kinds  of  romance — tiic  an- 
cient, in  which  all  was  imagination  and  improbabi- 
lity, and  the  modern,  in  which  nature  is  copied,  the 
peculiar  taste  of  Walpole,  who  loved  to  "gaze  on 
Gotliic  toys  through  Gothic  glass,'  and  the  nature  of 
his  subject,  led  him  to  give  the  preponderance  to  the 
antique.  The  ancient  romances  have  nothing  more 
incredible  than  a  sword  which  required  a  hundred 
men  to  lift  it;  a  helmet,  that  by  its  own  weight 
forces  a  p.assage  through  a  court-yard  into  an 
arched  vault,  big  enough  for  a  man  to  go  through ;  a 


picture  that  walks  out  of  its  frame,  or  a  skeleton's 
ghost  in  a  hermit's  cowl.  Where  Walpole  ha.s  im- 
jiroved  on  the  incredible  and  mysterious,  is  in  his 
dialogues  and  style,  which  arc  pure  ami  ilrauiatic  in 
elfcet,  and  in  the  more  delicate  and  pictiire.siiue  tone 
«hich  he  has  given  to  chivalrous  manners.  Wal- 
pole was  the  third  son  of  the  Whig  minister,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole;  was  born  in  1717,  became  fourth 
lOarl  of  Orford  1791,  and  died  in  1797;  having  not 
only  outlived  most  of  his  illustrious  contcni]iorarie8, 
but  recorded  their  weaknesses  ;uid  failings,  their 
jirivate  history  and  peculiarities,  in  his  unrivalled 
correspondence. 


Strawberry  nill,  near  Twickenham  ;  the  rcsideneo 
of  Horace  Walpole. 

In  the  spring  of  17C6  came  out  a  t.ale  of  about 
equal  dimensions  with  Widjiole's  (Jothic  story,  but 
as  different  in  its  nature  as  an  Knglish  cott.age  or 
villii,  with  its  honey-suckle  hedge,  wall-roses,  neat 
garden,  and  general  air  of  beauty  and  comfort,  la 
from  a  gloomy  feudal  tower,  with  its  dark  walls, 
moat,  and  drawbridge.  We  alluile  to  Goldsmith's 
T'lcar  of  Wakefiehl.  Though  written  two  years 
before,  and  .sold  for  sixty  guineas,  the  bookseller  had 
kept  it  back,  doubtful  of  success,  till  the  publication 
of  The  TraveUer  had  given  Goldsmith  a  n;iine.  Its 
reception  by  the  public  must  have  been  an  agreeable 
surprise.  The  first  edition  was  pulili.slied  on  the 
27tli  of  March,  a  second  was  called  for  in  May,  and 
a  third  in  August  of  the  same  year.  "What  reader 
could  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of  a  work  so  full 
of  kindliness,  benevolence,  taste,  and  genius?  Hy 
that  species  of  mental  chemistry  which  he  under- 
stood as  well  as  Sterne,  Goldsmith  extracted  the 
essence  of  character,  separating  from  it  what  was 
trite  and  worthless,  and  presenting  in  incredibly 
small  space  a  finished  representation,  bland,  humo- 
rous, simple,  absurd,  or  elevated,  as  the  story  might 
require.  The  passions  were  equally  at  his  bi.lding 
within  that  confined  sphere  to  which  he  limited 
their  range;  and  a  life  of  observation  and  reading 
(though  foolish  in  action)  supplied  him  with  a  preg- 
nancy of  thought  and  illustration,  the  full  value  af 
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which  is  scarcely  apprcciatcJ  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme simplicity  <»f  tlif>  lani^iia^o.  Amom;  the  iii- 
ciilental  remarks  in  tlic  vc.liimc,  for  example,  are 
some  on  tiiu  state  of  tlie  criminal  law  of  Kngland, 
which  show  how  completely  (Joldsmith  had  antici- 


OUvcr  floldsmilh. 

patcd  anii  directcil  (in  better  languafro  than  any 
senator  has  since  employed  on  the  sulyect)  all  that 
parliament  has  effected  in  the  reformation  of  our 
criminal  code.  These  short,  pliilosophieal,  and  critical 
dissertations,  idwuys  arise  naturally  out  of  the  pro- 
gress of  tlie  tale.  The  character  of  the  vicar  gives 
the  chief  interest  to  the  family  group,  though  the 
peculiarities  of  Mrs  Primrose,  as  her  boasted  sliill  in 
housewifery,  her  motherly  vanity  and  desire  to  ap- 
pear genlitl,  are  finely  brought  out,  and  reprixluxd 
in  lier  daughters.  The  vicar's  support  of  the 
Whistonian  the'>ry  as  to  marriage,  that  it  was  un- 
lawful for  a  priest  of  the  clmrch  of  England,  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  to  take  a  se<'ond,  to 
illustrate  which  he  had  liis  wife's  epitaph  written 
and  ]dace<l  over  the  eliimncy-i>icce,  is  a  touch  of 
liumour  an<l  individuality  that  has  never  Ix-en 
excelled.  Another  weakness  of  the  worthy  viiar 
was  the  literary  vanity  which,  notwithstanding  his 
real  learning,  led  Idm  to  \tv  imposed  upon  by  .len- 
kinson  in  the  .affair  of  the  cosmogony  ;  but  these 
drawbacks  only  serve  to  endear  him  UKjre  closely 
to  his  readers;  and  when  tlistress  falls  upon  the 
virtuous  housebrjld.  the  noble  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion (jf  the  principal  sufferer,  and  the  i-ffu-acy  of  his 
example,  form  one  of  the  mitst  affecting  and  even 
sublime  moral  picturis.  The  mnnlierless  little  traits 
of  character,  i>atbetic  and  lively  incidents,  and 
ekcfcbes  of  manners — jis  the  family  (jf  the  Flam- 
hon)Ughs,  the  quiet  j»edantry  and  simplicity  of 
Moses,  with  his  bargain  of  the  shagreen  spectacles; 
the  family  pi<*ture,  in  which  Mrs  I'rimrose  was 
painte<l  a.H  Venus,  and  the  vicar,  in  gown  and  bantl, 
presenting  to  her  his  tMM)ks  on  the  \Vhistonian  con- 
troversy, and  which  picture,  when  completed,  wiw 
too  large  for  the  house,  and  like  Robinson  Crusoe's 
h.ngboat,  could  not  l>c  removed — all  mark  the  per- 
fect art  a«  well  as  nature  of  this  domestic  novel. 
That  Goldsmith  derived  many  of  his  inciilentJ  from 
actual  iH'currences  which  he  had  witnessiil,  is  gene- 
rally admitted.  The  story  of  (Jciirge  Trimrose,  parti- 
cularly Ilia  going  to  Amslcrdiun  tu  teach  the  Dutch- 


IIE.vnr  MACKEHZIC 


men  English,  without  recollecting  that  he  should  first 
know  something  of  Dutch  himself,  seems  an  exact 
transcript  of  the  author's  earlv  adventures  and 
blundering  simplicity.  Though  Goldsmith  carefully 
corrected  the  language  of  his  miniature  romance  in 
the  different  editions,  he  did  not  meddle  with  the  in- 
cidents, so  that  some  improb.abilities  remain.  Theac, 
however,  have  no  effect  on  the  reader,  in  diminish- 
ing  for  a  moment  the  interest  of  the  work,  which 
must  always  be  considered  one  of  the  most  chaste 
and  iKautiful  offerings  which  the  genius  of  fiction 
ever  presented  at  the  shrine  of  virtue. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield/ 
a  domestic  novel,  in  five  volimies,  Tlic  Foalnf  Qmilily, 
was  imblished  by  a  countryman  of  Goldsnnth, 
IIksuv  KnooKE  (1706-1783),  who  was  the  author  of 
several  dramatic  pieces,  and  of  a  iHiem  on  i'nhersal 
Uniiih/.  which  anticipated  the  style  of  Darwin's 
•  liotaiuc  Garden.'  The  poetry  and  prose  of  Brooke 
have  both  fallen  into  obscurity,  but  his  novel  was 
popular  in  its  day,  and  contains  several  jile:ising  and 
instructive  sketches,  chiefly  designed  for  the  young. 

HCNRT  MACKENZIE. 

The  most  successful  imitator  of  Sterne  in  senti- 
ment, pathos,  and  style ;  his  superior  in  taste  and 
delicacy,  but  greatly  inferior  to  liim  in  originiUity, 
force,  and  humour,  was  Hknry  M,\ckeszie,  long 
the  ornament  of  the  literary  circles  of  Kdinburgh. 
If  Mackenzie  was  inferior  to  his  prototype  in  the 
essentials  of  genius,  he  enjoyed  an  exemption  from 
its  follies  and  sufl'crings,  and  p.issed  a  tranquil  and 
jjrosperous  life,  wbidi  was  prt)longed  to  far  beyond 
the  I'salmist's  cycle  of  threescore  and  ten.  Mr 
Mackenzie  w.is  born  in  Kdinburgh  in  August  1745, 
and  was  the  son  of  Dr  .Joshua  Mackenzie,  a  respect- 
able pliysician.  lie  was  educated  at  the  lligh-schooi 
and  university  of  Kdinburgh,  and  afterwards  studied 
the  law  in  his  native  city.  The  legal  department 
selected  by  Mackenzie  was  the  business  of  the  Ex- 
chequer court,  and  to  improve  him  in  this  he  went 
to  London  in  17fi5,  and  studied  the  Knglish  Ex- 
oheciuer  praitice.  Returning  to  Edinburgh,  he 
mixed  in  its  literary  circles,  which  then  numbered 
the  great  names  of  Ilume,  Roliertson,  Adam  Smith, 
Ulair,  &c.  In  1771  appeared  his  novel.  The  Man 
I'f  Fet'iirii/,  which  was  afterwards  followed  by  The 
Man  of  the  World,  and  Julia  tie  lioubigne.  lie  was, 
as  we  h;ive  ])reviously  stated,  the  i)rincipal  contri- 
butor to  the  '  Mirror'  and  'Lounger,'  and  he  wrote 
some  dramatic  pieces,  which  were  brought  out  at 
Edinburgh  with  but  indifferent  success.  The  style 
and  diction  of  Mackenzie  are  always  choice,  elegant, 
and  expressive,  but  he  wanted  fniwer.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  a  novelist  so  eminently  sentimental 
and  refined  should  have  ventured  to  write  on  poli- 
ticid  subjects,  but  Mackenzie  supported  the  govern- 
ment of  Mr  I'itt  with  some  pamphlets  written 
with  great  iU'Utencss  and  iliscriuiimition.  In  real 
life  the  novelist  was  shrewil  and  ]»ractical :  he  had 
early  exbaustiMl  his  vein  of  ronumce,  and  was  an 
active  man  of  business.  In  1>04  the  government 
app«iinted  him  to  the  office  (»f  comptroller  of  taxes 
for  Scotland,  whii'h  entailed  upon  him  considerable 
labour  and  drudgery,  but  was  highly  lucrative.  In 
this  situation,  with  a  nnnu-rous  family  (.Mr  .Mac- 
kenzie had  married  Miss  IVnuel  (Jraut,  daughter  of 
Sir  Ludovic  Grant,  of  (irant),  enjoying  the  »«ieiy 
of  his  friends  and  his  favourite  sjiortj  of  the  field, 
writing  occasionally  on  subjects  of  taste  and  hli-ra- 
tnrc — for  he  saiil.  'the  old  stump  wo\dd  still  o<c«- 
siimally  send  forth  a  few  green  shiHita' — the  Man 
of  Feeling  lived  to  the  advancetl  ago  of  cighty-tix, 
and  died  un  the  Uth  of  January  ItUL 
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Tlie  first  luivel  of  XIai-konzie  is  the  best  of  lii» 
works,  uiiless  we  except  sonic  of  liis  short  contribu- 
tions to  the'  Mirror'  and  'Lounger'  (as  the  tale  of  I,a 
Roche),  whic!\  fully  supported  liis  fame.  There  is 
no  regular  story  in  '  The  Man  of  Feclin);,'  hut  the 
character  of  Ilarlcy,  his  purity  of  mind,  and  his 
bashfulness,  caused  by  excessive  delicacy,  interest 
the  reader  from  the  commencement  of  the  tale.  His 
adventures  in  London,  the  talk  of  club  and  park 
frequenters,  his  visit  to  bedlam,  and  his  relief  of  the 
old  soldier,  Atkins,  and  his  dau}{hter,  though  ]>artly 
foniied  on  the  allected  scntinientij  style  of  the 
inferior  romances,  evince  a  facility  in  moral  and 
pathetic  paintinR  that  was  then  only  surpassed  by 
Kichardson.  His  humour  is  chaste  and  natural, 
Harley  fails,  as  might  he  expected  from  his  dillident 
and  retiring  character,  in  securing  the  patronage  of 
the  great  in  London,  and  he  returns  to  the  coun- 
try, meeting  with  some  adventures  by  the  way 
that  illustrate  his  fine  sensibility  .and  benevolence. 
Though  biishful,  Harley  is  not  efl'eminate,  and  there 
are  bursts  of  manly  feeling  and  generous  sentiment 
throughout  the  work,  wliich  at  once  elevate  the 
character  of  the  liero,  and  relieve  the  prevailing 
tone  of  pathos  in  the  novel.  'The  Man  of  the 
World'  has  less  of  the  discursive  manner  of  Sterne, 
but  the  character  of  Sir  Thoni.as  Sindall — the  Love- 
lace of  the  novel — seems  forced  and  unnatural.  His 
plots  .against  the  family  of  Annesly,  and  his  at- 
tempted seduction  of  Lucy  (after  an  interv.il  of 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  years),  show  a  deliberate 
villany  and  disregard  of  public  opinion,  which,  con- 
sidering his  rank  and  position  in  the  world,  appears 
improbable.  His  death-bed  sensibility  and  penitence 
are  undoubtedly  out  of  keeping  witli  the  rest  of  his 
character.  The  adventures  of  young  Annesly  among 
the  Indians  are  interesting  and  romantic,  and  are 
described  with  much  spirit :  his  narrative,  indeed, 
is  one  of  the  freest  and  boldest  of  Jlackenzie's 
sketches.  '  Julia  de  Roubigne'  is  still  more  melan- 
choly than  '  The  Man  of  the  World.'  It  h.as  no 
gorgeous  descriptions  or  imaginative  splendour  to 
relieve  the  misery  and  desolation  wliich  overt.ake  a 
group  of  innocent  beings,  w  liom  for  their  virtues  the 
reader  wtmld  wish  to  see  happy.  It  is  a  domestic 
tragedy  of  the  deepest  kind,  without  much  discri- 
mination of  character  or  skill  in  the  plot,  and 
oppressive  from  its  scenes  of  uimicrited  and  unmi- 
tigated distress.  We  w  ake  from  the  perusal  of  the 
tale  as  from  a  painful  dream,  conscious  that  it  lias 
no  reality,  and  thankful  that  its  morbid  excitement 
is  over.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  this  novel 
Mackenzie  was  one  of  the  first  to  denounce  the 
system  of  slave-labour  in  the  AVest  Indies. 

'  I  liave  often  been  tempted  to  doubt,'  says  one  of 
the  characters  in  .Tulia  de  Uouhigne,  '  w  hetlier 
there  is  not  an  error  in  the  whole  plan  of  negro 
servitude ;  and  whether  whites  or  Creoles  born  in 
the  West  Indies,  or  perhaps  cattle,  after  the  man- 
ner of  European  husbandry,  would  not  do  the  busi- 
ness better  and  cheaper  than  the  slaves  do.  Tlie 
money  which  the  latter  cost  at  first,  the  sickness 
(often  owing  to  despondency  of  mind)  to  which  they 
are  liable  after  their  arrival,  and  the  proportion  that 
die  in  consequence  of  it,  m.akc  the  machine,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  of  a  plantation,  extremely  expen- 
sive in  its  operations.  In  the  list  of  slaves  belong- 
ing to  a  wealthy  planter,  it  would  astonish  you  to 
see  tlie  number  unfit  for  service,  pining  under 
disease,  a  burden  on  their  master.  I  am  only  talking 
as  a  merchant ;  but  as  a  man — good  heavens !  w  lien 
I  think  of  the  many  thous.and3  of  my  fellow-crea- 
tures groaning  under  servitude  and  misery  ! — great 
God  !  hast  thou  peopled  those  regions  of  thy  world 
for  the  purpose  of  casting  out  their  inhabitants  to 


chains  and  torture?  No;  thou  gavest  tlicm  a  land 
teeming  with  good  things,  and  lightedst  up  tliy  sun 
to  bring  forth  spontaneous  plenty  ;  hut  the  refine- 
ments of  man,  ever  at  war  with  thy  works,  have 
changeil  this  scene  of  jirofusion  and  luxuriance  into 
a  theatre  of  rapine,  of  slavery,  and  of  murder  ! 

Forgive  the  warmth  of  this  apostrophe  !  Here  it 
would  not  be  understood ;  even  my  uncle,  w  hose 
heart  is  far  from  a  liard  one,  would  smile  at  my 
romance,  and  tell  me  that  things  must  be  so.  Habit, 
the  tyrant  of  nature  and  of  reason,  is  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  either ;  here  she  stifles  humanity  and  de- 
bases the  species — for  the  master  of  slaves  has  sel- 
dom the  soul  of  a  man.' 

We  add  a  specimen  of  the  humorous  and  the 
pathetic  manner  of  Mackenzie  from  '  The  JIan  of 
Feeling.' 

[Ilarlcy  Stts  Out  m  his  Jounici/ — 77ic  Bcyrjar  and 
his  Dog.] 

He  had  taken  leave  of  his  aunt  on  the  eve  of  his 

intended  departure  ;  but  the  govid  lady's  aflection 
for  her  nejdicw  interrupted  her  sleep,  and  early  as  it 
wa.s,  next  nioniiiig  when  Harley  came  down  stairs  to 
set  out,  lie  found  her  in  the  jiarluur  with  a  tear  on 
her  cheek,  and  her  caudle-cup  in  her  hand.  She 
knew  enough  of  jihysic  to  ]irescribe  against  going 
abroad  of  a  niuriiing  with  an  empty  steniach.  She 
gave  her  blessing  with  the  draught ;  her  instructions 
she  had  delivered  the  night  before.  They  consisted 
mostly  of  negatives  ;  for  London,  in  her  idea,  was  so 
replete  with  temptations,  that  it  needed  the  whole 
armour  of  her  friendly  cautions  to  repel  their  attacks. 

Peter  stood  at  the  door.  We  have  mentioned  this 
faithful  fellow  formerly.  Ilarley's  father  had  taken 
him  up  an  orphan,  and  saved  him  from  being  cast 
on  the  parish  ;  and  he  had  ever  since  remained  in 
the  service  of  hini  and  of  his  son.  Harley  shook  him 
by  the  hand  as  he  passed,  smiling,  as  if  he  had  said, 
'  I  will  nut  weep.'  He  sprung  hai-tily  into  the  chaise 
that  waited  for  him  ;  Peter  folded  up  the  step.  '  Jly 
dear  master,'  said  he,  shaking  the  solitarj-  lock  that 
hung  on  either  side  of  his  head,  *  I  have  been  told  as  ' 
how  London  is  a  sad  jdace.'  He  was  choked  with 
the  thought,  and  his  benediction  could  not  be  heard. 
But  it  shall  be  heard,  honest  Peter!  where  these  tears 
will  add  to  its  energy. 

In  a  few  hours  Harley  reached  the  inn  where  he 
proposed  breakfasting  ;  but  the  fulness  of  his  heart 
would  not  suffer  him  to  eat  a  morsel.  He  walked 
out  on  the  road,  and  gaining  a  little  height,  stood 
gazing  on  the  quarter  he  had  left.  He  looked  for  his 
wonted  prospect,  his  fields,  his  woods,  and  his  hills  ; 
they  were  lost  in  the  distant  clouds  I  He  jicncilled 
them  on  the  clouds,  and  hade  them  farewell  with  a 
sigh  ! 

He  sat  down  on  a  large  stone  to  take  out  a  little 
pebble  from  his  shoe,  when  he  saw,  at  some  distance, 
a  beggar  approaching  him.  He  had  on  a  loose  sort  of 
coat,  mended  with  ditferent-colourcd  rags,  amongst 
which  the  blue  and  the  russet  were  the  predominant. 
He  had  a  short  knotty  stick  in  his  hand,  and  on  the 
top  of  it  was  stuck  a  ram's  horn  ;  his  knees  (though 
he  wa-s  no  pilgrim)  had  worn  the  stuft"  of  his  breeches ; 
he  wore  no  shoes,  and  his  stockings  had  entirely  lost 
that  part  of  them  which  should  have  covered  his  feet 
and  ankles.  In  his  face,  however,  was  the  plump 
appearance  of  good  humour  :  he  walked  a  good  round 
pace,  and  a  crooked-legged  dog  trotted  at  his  heels. 

*  (Jur  delicacies,'  said  Harley  to  himself,  '  are  fan- 
tastic :  they  are  not  in  nature!  that  beggar  walks 
over  the  sharpest  of  these  stones  barefooted,  while 
1  have  lost  the  most  delightful  dream  in  the  world 
from  the  smallest  of  them  happening  to  get  into 
my  shoe.*     The  beggar  had  by  this  time  come  up, 
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and,  pulling  off  a  piece  of  hat,  asked  charity  of 
lliirlcy;  the  dog  begun  to  hcg  too.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  resist  both  ;  and,  in  truth,  the  want  of  shoes 
and  >tockin^s  had  made  b<ith  unnecessary,  fur  Hur- 
ley had  destined  sixpence  for  him  before.  The 
beggar,  on  receiving  it,  poured  forth  blessings  with- 
out number ;  and,  with  a  sort  of  smile  on  his  coun- 
tenance, said  to  Hurley,  *  thut  if  he  wanted  his  for- 
tune told *     Hurley  turned  his  e_)'c  bri.-kly  on  the 

beggar:  it  was  an  unpromising  look  for  the  subject 
of  a  prediction,  and  silenced  the  prophet  imme- 
diately. *I  would  much  rather  learn,*  said  Ilarley, 
*  what  it  is  in  your  power  to  tell  me  :  your  trade  must 
be  an  entertaining  one:  sit  down  on  this  stone,  and 
let  me  know  something  of  your  profession  ;  I  have 
often  thought  of  turning  fortune-teller  for  a  week  or 
two  myself.* 

*  Master,'  replied  the  beggar,  *  I  like  your  frankness 
much  ;  God  knows  I  had  the  humour  of  plain  dealing 
in  me  from  a  child  ;  but  there  is  no  doing  with  it  in 
this  world  ;  we  must  live  as  we  can,  and  lying  is,  as 
you  call  it,  my  profession  :  but  I  wa.s  in  some  sort 
forced  to  the  trade,  for  I  dealt  once  in  telling  truth. 
I  was  a  labourer,  sir,  and  gained  as  much  as  to 
make  me  live:  I  never  laid  by  indeed  ;  for  I  was 
reckoned  a  piece  of  a  wag,  and  your  wags,  I  take  it, 
are  seldom  rich,  Mr  Harley.*  *  So,*  said  Harley,  *  you 
seem  to  know  me.'  'Ay,  there  are  few  folks  in  the 
country  that  I  don't  know  something  of;  how  should 
I  tell  fortunes  else?*  'True;  but  to  go  on  with  your 
story  :  you  were  a  labourer,  you  suy,  and  a  wug;  your 
industry',  I  suppo^^e,  you  left  with  your  old  trade  ;  but 
yoiT  humour  you  prescne  to  be  of  use  to  you  in  your 
new.* 

*  What  signifies  sadness,  sir?  a  man  grows  lean 
on*t :  but  I  was  brought  to  my  idleness  by  degrees  ; 
first  I  could  not  work,  and  it  went  against  my  stomach 
to  work  ever  after.  I  was  seized  with  a  jail  fever  at 
the  time  of  the  assizes  being  in  the  county  where  I 
lived  ;  for  I  was  always  curious  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  felons,  because  they  are  commonly  fellows  of  much 
mirth  and  little  thought,  qualities  I  had  ever  an 
esteem  for.  In  the  height  of  this  fever,  Mr  Harley, 
the  house  where  I  lay  took  fire,  and  burnt  to  the 
ground  ;  I  was  carried  out  in  that  condition,  and  lay 
all  the  rest  of  my  illness  in  a  barn.  1  got  the  belter 
of  my  disease,  however,  but  I  was  so  weak  that  I  spit 
blood  whenever  I  attempted  to  work.  I  had  no  relu- 
tion  living  that  I  knew  of,  and  I  never  kept  a  friend 
abore  a  week  when  I  wa-^  able  to  joke ;  I  selduii  re- 
mained above  six  mouths  in  a  parish,  so  that  I  might 
have  died  Ifoforc  I  hail  found  a  settlement  '»  any: 
thus  I  was  forced  t«i  beg  my  bread,  and  a  »^»rry  trude 
I  found  it,  Mr  Harby,  1  told  all  my  misfortunes 
truly,  but  they  were  seldom  believed,  and  the  few 
who  gave  me  a  halfpenny  as  they  p;u'*<ed,  did  it  witii 
a  shake  of  the  heud,  and  an  iiijuneii'on  not  to  trouble 
them  with  a  long  story.  In  short,  t  found  that  people 
do  not  care  to  give  alms  without  some  security  lor 
their  money  ;  a  wooden  leg  or  «■  withered  arm  is  a  sort 
of  draught  upon  heaven  for  ti'iose  who  choose  to  have 
their  money  placed  to  aco'Unt  there ;  so  I  changed 
my  plan,  and,  instead  oftelling  my  own  misfortunes, 
began  to  prophesy  hapjinesi*  to  oihcni.  This  1  found 
by  much  the  l>ctter  wtty  :  folks  will  always  listen  when 
the  tiile  is  their  owi  ;  and  of  numy  who  say  they  do 
not  btdieve  in  fortune-telling,  I  have  known  few  on 
whom  it  had  not  a  very  sen>«iblc  ellect.  I  pick  up  the 
names  of  their  ac4]uaintancc ;  amours  and  little 
squabblcf)  arc  easily  gleaned  amotig  servants  and 
iieighlKium ;  and  indeed  people  themselves  are  the 
liest  intelligencers  in  the  world  for  our  purpose  ;  they 
dare  not  puzzle  us  for  their  own  sakes,  for  every  one 
is  anxious  to  hear  what  tliey  wish  to  believe;  and 
they  who  rei^at  it,  to  laugh  at  it  when  they  have 
done,  are  generally  more  serious  than  their  hearers 


are  apt  to  imagine.  With  a  tolerable  good  memoij 
and  some  share  of  cunning,  with  the  help  of  walkin'^ 
a-nights  over  heaths  and  chuK-hyards,  with  this,  and 
showing  the  tricks  of  that  there  dog,  whom  I  stole 
from  the  sergeant  of  a  marching  regiment  (and,  by  the 
way,  he  can  steal  too  upon  occasion),  I  make  shift  to 
pick  up  a  livelihood.  My  trade,  indeed,  is  none  of  the 
honestest ;  yet  people  are  not  much  cheated  neither, 
who  give  a  few  halfj)ence  for  a  prospect  of  happi- 
ness, which  I  liave  heard  some  persons  say  is  all  a  man 
can  arrive  at  in  this  world.  Rut  I  must  bid  you  good 
day,  sir;  for  I  have  three  miles  to  walk  before  noon, 
to  inform  some  boarding-scliool  3'oung  ladies  whether 
their  husbands  are  to  be  peers  of  the  realm  or  cap- 
tains in  the  anny  ;  a  question  which  I  promised  to 
answer  them  by  that  time.* 

Hurley  had  drawn  a  shilling  from  his  pocket;  but 
Virtue  bade  him  consider  on  whom  he  was  going  to 
bestow  it.  Virtue  held  back  his  arm;  but  a  milder 
form,  a  younger  sister  of  Virtue's,  not  so  severe  as 
Virtue,  nor  so  serious  as  Pity,  smiled  upon  him  ;  his 
fingers  lost  their  compression  ;  nor  did  Virtue  offer  to 
catch  the  money  as  it  fell.  It  had  no  sooner  reached 
the  f^ound,  than  the  watchful  cur  (a  trick  he  had 
been  taught)  snapped  it  up;  and,  contrary  to  the 
most  approved  method  of  stewardship,  delivered  it 
immediately  into  the  hands  of  his  master. 

[Tltc  Death  of  Harley.'] 

Harley  was  one  of  those  few  friends  whom  the  ma- 
levolence of  fortune  had  yet  left  me;  I  could  not, 
therefore,  but  be  sensibly'  concerned  for  his  present 
indisposition ;  there  seldem  passed  a  day  on  which  I 
did  not  make  inquiry  about  him. 

The  physician  who  attended  him  had  informed  me 
the  evening  before,  that  he  thought  him  considerably 
better  than  he  had  been  for  some  time  past.  I  called 
next  morning  to  be  confirmed  in  a  piece  of  intelli- 
gence so  wclcon>e  to  me. 

When  1  entered  his  apartment,  I  found  him  sitting 
on  a  couch,  leaning  on  his  hand,  with  his  eye  tunica 
upwards  in  the  attitude  of  thoughtful  inspiration. 
His  luok  had  always  an  open  benignity,  which  com- 
inaBded  esteem  ;  there  was  now  something  more — a 
gentle  triumph  in  it. 

He  rose,  and  met  me  with  his  usual  kindness. 
When  I  gave  him  the  good  accounts  I  had  had  from 
his  physician,  *  I  am  foolish  enough,'  said  he,  •  to  rely 
but  little  in  this  instance  to  physic.  My  presentiment 
may  be  false  ;  but  I  think  I  feel  myself  approaching  to 
my  end  by  steps  so  easy  that  they  woo  me  to  approach 
it.  There  is  a  certain  dignity  in  retiring  fnmi  life  at 
a  time  when  the  infinnitics  of  age  have  not  sapi>ed 
our  faculties.  This  world,  my  dear  Charles,  whs  a 
scene  in  which  1  never  much  delighted.  I  was  not 
formed  for  the  bustle  of  the  busy  nor  the  dissipation 
of  the  gay  ;  a  thousand  things  occurred  where  I 
blushed  for  the  impropriety  of  my  conduct  when  I 
thought  on  the  world,  though  my  reason  told  me  I 
should  have  blushed  to  have  done  otherwise.  It  was 
a  scene  of  dis.simulation,  of  restmint,  of  disappoint- 
ment. 1  leave  it  to  enter  on  that  state  which  I  hare 
learned  to  believe  is  rejtlete  with  the  gcimine  happi- 
ness attendant  upon  virtue.  1  look  back  on  the  tenor 
of  my  life  with  the  eonsciousnesji  of  few  great  otlences 
to  account  fv>r.  There  are  blemi;<hes,  1  coufcM,  which 
deform  in  some  degree  the  picture  ;  but  I  know  the 
l>enignity  of  the  Supreme  lU'ing,  and  rejoice  at  the 
thoughtH  of  its  exertion  in  my  favour.  My  mind 
expaiitls  at  the  thought  I  shall  enter  into  the  mxricty 
of  the  blesiftd,  wise  an  angels,  with  the  simplicity  it 
childn'n.* 

He  hiul  by  this  time  clasped  my  hand,  *ind  found 
it  wet  by  a  tejir  whieh  had  jutt  fallen  upon  it.  Ilii 
eye  U-gan  to  moisten  too — we  sat  fur  tome  t'li.*  silent. 
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At  last,  with  an  attempt  at  a  look  of  more  coraposurc, 
'  There  are  noine  remcmbranco.s/  said  Ilarley,  *  which 
rise  involuntarily  on  my  heart,  and  make  nie  almost 
wish  to  live.  1  have  been  blessed  with  a  few  friends 
who  redeem  my  opinion  of  mankind.  I  recollect  with 
the  teiiderest  emotion  the  scenes  of  plea.sure  I  have 
passed  among  them  ;  but  we  shall  meet  a*^ain,  my 
friend,  never  to  be  separated.  There  are  some  feel- 
ings which  perhaps  are  too  tender  to  be  snrtcred  by 
the  world.  The  world  is  in  general  selfish,  interested, 
and  unthinking,  and  throws  the  imputation  of  ro- 
mance or  melanclioly  on  every  temper  more  huscep- 
tible  than  its  own.  I  cannot  think  but  in  tliose 
regions  which  I  contemplate,  if  there  is  anything  of 
mortality  left  about  us,  that  these  feelings  will  sub- 
sist;  they  are  called — perhaps  thoy  are^weaknesses 
here;  but  there  may  be  some  better  modifications  of 
them  in  heaven,  which  may  deserve  the  name  of  vir- 
tues.' He  sighed  as  he  spoke  these  la.'st  words.  He 
had  scarcely  finished  tlieni  when  the  di>or  opened,  and 
his  aunt  appeared  leading  in  Miss  Walton.  'My 
dear,'  says  she, '  here  is  Mi>s  Walton,  who  has  been  so 
kind  as  to  come  and  inquire  fur  you  herself.'  I  could 
observe  a  transient  glow  ujn>n  h'u  face.  lie  rose  fiom 
his  seat.  *  If  to  know  Miss  Walton's  goodness,' 
said  he,  *  be  a  title  to  deserve  it,  I  have  some  claim.' 
She  begged  him  to  resume  his  seat,  and  placed  her- 
self on  the  sofa  beside  him.  I  took  my  leave.  Mra 
Margery  accompanied  me  to  the  door,  lie  was  left 
with  Miss  Walton  alone.  She  inquired  anxiously 
about  his  health.  *  I  believe,'  said  he,  *  from  the 
accounts  which  my  physicians  unwillingly  give  me, 
that  they  have  no  great  hopes  of  my  recovery.'  She 
started  as  he  spoke;  but  recollecting  herself  im- 
mediately, endeavoured  tn  flatter  him  into  a  belief 
that  his  apprehensions  were  groundless.  *  I  know,' 
said  he,  *  that  it  is  usual  witb  persons  at  my  time  of 
life  to  have  these  hopes  which  your  kindness  sug- 
gests, but  I  would  not  wish  to  be  vleceived.  To  meet 
death  as  becomes  a  man  is  a  priviu-ee  bestowed  on 
few.  I  would  endeavour  to  make  it  mii.c  ;  nor  do  I 
think  that  I  can  ever  be  better  prepareil  for  it  than 
now;  it  is  that  chiefly  which  determines  th^  fitness 
of  its  approach.*  *  Those  sentiments,' answeret\  Miss 
Walton,  'are  just;  but  your  good  sense,  Mr  Ila^ley, 
will  own  that  life  has  its  proper  value.  As  the  pii- 
vince  of  virtue,  life  is  ennobled  ;  as  such,  it  is  to 
be  desired.  To  virtue  baa  the  Supreme  Director  of  all 
things  a^ssigned  rewards  enough  even  here  to  fix  its 
attachment.* 

The  subject  began  to  overpower  her.  Ilarley  lifted 
his  eyes  from  the  ground,  '  There  are,'  said  he,  in  a 
very  low  voice,  *  there  are  attachments.  Miss  Wal- 
ton.' His  glance  met  hers.  They  both  betrayed  a 
confusion,  and  were  both  instantly  withdrawn.  He 
paused  some  moments  :  *  I  am  in  such  a  state  as  calls 
for  sincerity,  let  that  also  excuse  it — it  is  perhaps 
the  last  time  we  shall  ever  meet.  I  feel  something 
particularly  solemn  in  the  acknowledgment,  yet  my 
heart  swells  to  make  it,  awed  as  it  is  by  a  sense  of  my 
presumption,  by  a  sense  of  your  perfections.'  He 
paused  again.  *  Let  it  not  oftend  you  to  know  their 
power  over  one  so  unworthy.  It  will,  T  believe,  soon 
ceaae  to  beat,  even  with  that  feeling  wliich  it  shall  lose 
the  latest.  To  love  Miss  Walton  could  not  be  a  crime  ; 
if  to  declare  it  is  one,  the  expiation  will  be  made.' 
Her  tears  were  now  flowing  without  control.  *  Let 
me  entreat  you,'  said  she,  '  to  have  better  hopes.  Let 
not  life  be  so  indiflerent  to  you,  if  my  wishes  can 
put  any  value  on  it.  I  will  not  pretend  to  misun- 
derstand you — I  know  your  worth — I  have  known 
it  long  —  I  have  esteemed  it.  What  would  you 
have  me  say?  I  have  loved  it  as  it  deserved.*  He 
seized  her  hand,  a  languid  colour  reddened  his 
cheek,  a  smile  brightened  faintly  in  bis  eye.  As  he 
gazed  on  ber  it  grew  dim,  it  fixed,  it  closed.     He 


sighed,  and  fell  back  on  his  scat.  Miss  Walton 
screamed  at  the  sight.  His  aunt  and  the  servants 
rushed  into  the  room.  They  found  them  lying  mo- 
tionless together.  His  physician  happened  to  call  at 
that  instant.  Kvery  art  waa  tried  to  recover  them. 
With  Miss  Walton  they  succeeded,  but  llarley  was 
gone  for  ever! 

I  entered  tlic  room  where  his  body  lav  ;  I  ai>proaohed 
it  with  reverence,  not  fear.  I  looked  ;  the  n-collec- 
tion  of  the  past  crowded  upon  me.  I  saw  that  form 
which,  but  a  little  before,  was  animated  with  a  soul 
which  did  honour  to  humanity,  stretched  without 
sense  or  feeling  before  mol  *Tis  a  cininexion  we  can- 
not easily  forget.  I  took  his  hand  in  mine ;  I  repeated 
his  name  involuntarily;  I  felt  a  pulse  in  every  vein 
at  the  sound.  I  looked  earnestly  in  his  face ;  bis  eye 
was  closed,  his  lip  pale  and  motionless.  Tlierc  is  an 
enthusiiL-iin  in  sorrow  that  forgets  impossibility;  I 
wondered  that  it  was  so.  The  sight  ilrew  a  prayer 
from  my  heart;  it  was  the  voice  of  frailty  and  of 
man  !  The  confusion  of  my  mind  began  to  i-ubsido 
into  thought ;  I  had  time  to  weep! 

I  turned  with  the  last  farewell  upon  my  lips,  when 
T  observed  old  Kdwards  standing  behind  me.  I  looked 
him  full  in  the  face,  but  his  eye  was  fixed  on  another 
object.  He  i)ressed  between  me  and  the  bed,  and 
stood  gazing  on  the  breathless  remains  of  his  bene- 
factor. 1  spoke  to  him  I  know  not  what;  but  he 
took  no  notice  of  what  I  said,  and  remained  in  the 
same  attitude  as  bcfi>re.  He  stood  some  minutes  in 
that  posture,  then  turned  aiid  walked  towards  the 
door.  He  pausc'l  as  he  went ;  he  returned  a  second 
time;  I  could  observe  his  lips  move  as  he  looked; 
but  the  voice  they  would  have  uttered  was  lost.  He 
attempted  going  again  ;  and  a  tliird  time  he  returned 
as  before.  I  saw  him  wipe  his  cheek  ;  tlien,  covering 
his  face  with  his  hamls,  his  breast  heaving  with  the 
most  convuUive  throbs,  he  flung  out  of  the  room. 

He  had  hinted  that  he  should  like  to  be  buried  in 
a  certain  spot  near  the  grave  of  his  mother.  This  is 
a  weakness,  but  it  is  universally  incident  to  huma- 
nity ;  it  is  at  least  a  memorial  for  those  who  survive. 
For  some,  indeed,  a  slender  memorial  will  serve  ;  and 
the  soft  affections,  when  they  are  busy  that  way,  will 
build  their  structures  were  it  but  on  the  paring  of 
a  nail. 

Ho  was  buried  in  the  place  he  bad  desired.  It  waa 
diaded  by  an  old  tree,  the  only  one  in  the  churchyard, 
in  which  was  a  cavity  woni  by  time.  I  have  sat  with 
him  in  it,  and  counted  the  tombs.  The  last  time  we 
passed  there,  methought  be  looked  wistfully  on  the 
tree;  th'^re  was  a  branch  of  it  that  bent  towards  us, 
waving  in  the  wind  ;  he  waved  his  hand,  as  if  he 
mimicked  iw  motion.  There  was  sometliing  predic- 
tive in  his  lo^k  !  perhaps  it  is  foolish  to  renuirk  it, 
but  there  are  times  and  places  when  I  am  a  child  at 
those  things. 

I  sometimes  visit  bis  grave;  I  sit  in  the  hollow  of 
the  tree.  It  is  worJi  a  thousand  homilies  ;  every 
noble  feeling  rises  wiihin  me  I  Every  beat  of  my 
heart  awakens  a  virtue,  but  it  will  make  you  hate 
the  world.  No ;  there  is  such  an  air  of  gentleness 
around  that  I  can  hate  nothing ;  but  as  to  the  world, 
I  pity  the  men  of  it. 

The  last  of  our  novel  writers  of  tliis  period  was 
Miss  Clara  Reeve,  tlie  daughter  of  a  clergyman  at 
Ipswich,  where  she  died  in  1803,  aged  seventy- 
eight.  An  early  admiration  of  Horace  Walpole'a 
romance,  *  The  Castle  of  Otranto,'  induced  Miss 
Reeve  to  imitate  it  in  a  Gothic  story,  entitled  The 
Old  Enylish  Baron,  which  was  published  in  1777. 
In  some  respects  the  lady  has  the  advantage  of 
Walpole ;  her  supernatural  machinery  is  better  ma- 
naged, so  as  to  produce  mysteriousness  and  effect ; 
but  her  style  has  not  tlie  point  or  elegance  of  that 
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of  her  prototype.  Jliss  Reeve  wrote  several  other 
novels,  *  all  iiiarke<l,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  'by  ex- 
cellent good  :^ense,  i)ure  niurality,  and  a  eoinpetent 
cominaiid  uf  those  (nudities  whieli  constitute  a  good 
romance.'  They  have  failed,  however,  to  keep  pos- 
session of  public  fivour,  and  the  fame  of  the  author 
rests  on  her  '  ( )ld  Englisli  liaron,'  wlui'li  is  now 
generally  printed  along  with  tlie  story  of  Widpole. 

HISTORIANS. 

A  spirit  of  philosoiihical  inquiry  and  reflection, 
united  to  the  praees  of  literary  composition,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  presented  l)y  any  Eiij;- 
lish  historian  before  the  appearance  of  that  illus- 
trious triumvirate — Hume,  Hobertson,  and  Ciibbtm. 
The  early  annalists  of  Britain  recorded  mere  fables 
and  Kuperstitions,  with  a  slif;ht  admixture  of  truth. 
The  classic  pen  of  liuclianan  was  guided  by  party 
rancour,  undignified  by  research.  Even  Jlilton, 
when  he  set  himself  to  coiniK)se  a  history  of  his 
native  country,  included  the  fables  of  Geoffrey  of 
BlonnioiUh.  The  history  of  the  Long  Parliament 
by  May  is  a  valuable  fragment,  and  the  works  of 
Clarendon  and  Hurnet  are  interesting  thougli  pre- 
judiced pictures  of  the  times.  A  taste  for  our  na- 
tional amiids  soon  began  to  call  for  more  extensive 
compilations;  and  in  1706  a  'Complete  History  of 
England'  was  published,  containing  a  collection  of 
Tarious  works  previous  to  the  time  of  Charles  L, 
and  a  continuation  by  Wliite  Kennct,  bishop  of 
Peterborough.  JI.  Kapin,  a  French  I'rotestant 
(lGbl-1725),  who  had  come  over  to  England  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  resided  here  several 
years,  seems  to  have  been  interested  in  our  atl'airs  ; 
for,  on  retiring  to  the  Hague,  he  there  <'oinposed  a 
voluminous  history  of  England,  in  French,  which 
was  siieeilily  translated,  and  enjoyed  great  jiopu- 
larity.  The  work  of  Kapin  is  still  considered  valu- 
able, and  it  possesses  a  projierty  which  no  ICnglish 
author  has  yet  been  able  to  confer  on  a  similar  nar- 
ration, that  of  impartiality;  but  it  wants  literary 
attractions.  A  more  laborious,  exact,  and  original 
historian,  appeared  in  Thomas  Cartk  (l('iSt;-17.")4), 
who  meditated  a  complete  thimestic  or  civil  history 
of  England,  for  which  he  had  made  large  collections, 
enc<mraged  by  public  subscriptitms.  His  work  was 
projected  in  174.'!,  and  four  years  afterwards  the 
first  volume  appeared.  X'nfortimately  Carte  in.atle 
allusion  to  a  case,  wliich  he  said  had  nimr-  timltr  his 
own  ofisn-i'iitinti,  of  a  person  who  hail  been  cured  of 
the  king's  evil  by  the  Pretender,  then  in  exile  in 
France;  and  this  ijacobito  sally  proved  the  ruin  of 
liis  work.  Snl)scribers  withdrew  their  nanu\s,  and 
the  historian  was  'left  forlorn  and  abandoned  amid 
his  extensive  collections.'  A  second  and  third 
volume,  however,  were  published  1)V  the  indefati- 
(fiible  collector,  and  a  fimrth,  which  he  left  incom- 
plete, was  i)ublished  after  his  death.  Carle  was 
author  also  of  a  l.ij'cnfihe  Diiheof  Ormnnd,  remark- 
able for  the  fulness  of  its  information,  but  disligured 
by  bis  .Jacobite  pretlilections. 

The  Hiimftn  History  by  Hookf:  also  belongs  to  this 
period.  It  commences  with  the  building  of  Konie, 
and  \»  continued  to  the  dowiifall  of  the  comnion- 
wialth.  Hooke  was  patronised  by  Pope  (to  whom 
lie  deilicated  his  first  volume),  ami  he  priMluced  a 
useful  work,  whicli  still  maintains  its  place.  The 
first  volume  of  this  history  was  published  in  173.1, 
but  it  was  not  conipletol  till  1771. 

DR  CONTERS  MtDDLBTON 

In  1741  Pr  Convkhs  Miodi.kton  (Ifi8.1-I7.10'), 
an  English  clergyman,  and  librarian  of  the  ]>iiblic 
library  at  Cambridge,  produced  hia  historical  Lift 


of  Cicero,  in  two  volumes,  lieviewing  the  whole  uf 
the  celebrated  orator's  imblic  career,  luid  the  princi- 
pal trans.aitions  of  his  times — mixing  up  question! 
of  philoso|]hy,  government,  and  politics,  with  the 
details  of  biography,  Middleton  compiled  a  highly 
interesting  work,  full  of  varied  and  imiHirtant  mfor- 
mation,  and  written  with  great  care  and  taste.  An 
admiration  of  the  rounded  style  and  fiowing  perioils 
of  Cicero  seems  to  have  produceil  in  his  biographer 
a  desire  to  attain  to  similar  excellence;  and  perlui|is 
no  autlior,  priitr  to  .Jt)iinson's  great  works,  wTote 
English  with  the  same  careful  finish  and  sustained 
dignity,  'i'lie  graces  of  Addison  were  wanting,  but 
certainly  no  historical  writings  of  the  day  were  at 
all  comparable  to  Mitltileton's  memoir.  One  or  two 
sentences  from  his  sununsiry  of  Cicero's  character 
will  exemplify  the  author's  style: — 

He  (Cicero)  made  a  just  distinction  between  bear- 
ing what  we  cannot  help,  and  approving  what  we  ought 
to  condemn  ;  and  submitted,  therefore,  yet  never  con- 
sented to  those  usur|jation8  ;  and  when  he  was  forced 
to  comply  with  them,  ditl  it  always  \vitli  a  reluctance 
that  he  expresses  very  keenly  in  his  letters  to  his 
friends.  Hut  whenever  that  force  was  removed,  and 
he  was  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  principles  and  act 
without  control,  as  in  his  consulship,  in  his  province, 
ami  after  Ca-sar's  death — the  only  periods  of  his  life 
in  which  ho  was  truly  master  of  himself —  tliere  we  see 
him  shining  out  in  his  genuine  character  (tf  an  excel- 
lent citizen,  a  great  magistrate,  a  glorious  patriot ; 
there  we  couhi  sec  the  man  who  could  declare  of  him- 
self with  truth,  in  an  appeal  t<i  Alliens,  as  to  the  best 
witness  of  his  conscience,  that  he  had  always  done  the 
greatest  services  to  his  country  when  it  was  in  his 
j)ower ;  or  when  it  was  not,  had  never  harboured  a 
thought  of  it  but  what  was  divine.  If  we  must  neeils 
com[)are  him,  therefore,  with  Cato,  as  some  writers 
affect  to  do,  it  is  certain  that  if  Cato's  virtue  seem 
more  splendid  in  theory,  Cicero's  will  be  found  supe- 
rior in  practice;  the  one  was  romantic,  the  other  was 
natural  ;  the  one  drawn  from  the  refniements  of  the 
schools,  the  other  trom  nature  and  s<icial  life  ;  the  one 
always  unsuccessful,  often  hurtful ;  the  other  always 
beneficial,  often  salutary  to  the  republic. 

To  conclude  ;  Cicero's  death,  though  violent,  cannot 
be  called  untimely,  but  was  the  jtroper  end  of  such  a 
life  ;  whieli  must  also  have  been  rendered  less  glorious 
if  it  had  owed  its  preservation  to  Antony.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  only  what  he  expected,  but,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  he  was  reduced,  what  he  seems 
even  to  ha\'c  wished.  For  he,  who  before  hud  been  timid 
in  dangers,  and  desponding  in  distress,  yet,  from  the 
time  of  Ca*sar's  death,  roused  by  the  desperate  stale 
of  the  republic,  assumed  the  t"<JltitU'le  of  a  hern  ;  dis- 
carded all  fear;  despised  all  danger;  and  when  he 
could  not  free  his  country  from  a  tyranny,  provoked 
the  tyrants  to  take  that  life  which  he  no  longer  cared 
to  preserve.  Thus,  like  a  great  actor  on  the  stage,  he 
reserveil  himself,  as  it  were,  l'"r  the  last  act  ;  and  alter 
he  had  played  his  part  with  dignity,  resolved  to  finish 
it  with  glory. 

Or  the  character  of  .Julius  Ca'sar — 

Ca-sar  was  endowed  with  every  great  and  noble 
quKllty  that  could  exalt  human  nalurv,  and  pirr  a 
man  the  ascendant  in  society  :  fmiicil  to  fieri  in 
peace,  as  well  as  in  war;  pn.vi.leiit  in  counsel ;  frar- 
lesK  in  action  ;  and  eieculiiig  what  he  had  renolrrd 
with  aniiizing  celerity  ;  generous  K'vond  measure  to 
hisfrien.ls;  plaealde' l.i  his  enemies;  and  for  parts, 
learning,  eloi|iienee,  scar>e  inferior  lo  any  man.  IIi< 
orations  wep'  n.lmire.l  for  two  qualities  which  are 
seldom  found  together — slwiinlh  ami  elegance  Cicero 
ninks  him  among  the  greatest  onitcim  that  Koine  ever 
bred  ;  and  yuinliliaii   say",  that   he  «i>oke  with  the 
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banie  force  with  which  lie  fought ;  and  if  he  had  do- 
voted  himself  to  the  bar,  would  have  been  the  only 
man  capable  of  rivalling  Cicero.  Nor  was  ho  a  maitter 
only  of  the  politer  arts  ;  but  cfmvervaut  al.-fo  with  the 
most  abstruse  and  critical  parts  of  Iciiniing;  and, 
among  other  works  which  he.jiublishcd,  addressed 
two  books  to  Cicero  on  tlie  analogy  of  language,  or 
the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  correctly.  He  was  a 
most  lilwral  patron  of  wit  and  leaniiiig  wheresoever 
thev  were  found  ;  and  out  of  his  love  of  those  talents, 
would  readily  pardon  those  who  had  employed  them 
against  himself;  rightly  judging  that  by  making 
fuch  men  his  friends,  he  should  draw  prai'^cs  from  the 
same  fountain  from  which  he  had  been  aspersed.  His 
capital  pasjiions  were  ambition  and  love  of  pleasure, 
which  he  indulged  in  their  turns  to  the  greatest  ex- 
cess;  yet  the  first  was  always  predominant,  to  which 
he  could  ea-sily  sacriiicc  all  the  charms  of  the  second, 
and  draw  pleasure  even  from  toils  and  dangers  when 
they  ministered  to  his  glorj'.  For  he  thought  Tyranny, 
as  Cicero  says,  the  greatest  of  goddesses  ;  and  had  fre- 
quently in  his  mouth  a  verse  of  Euripides,  which 
expressed  the  image  of  his  soul,  that,  if  right  and 
justice  were  e\'er  to  be  violated,  they  were  to  be  vio- 
lated for  the  sake  of  reigning.  This  was  the  chief  end 
and  purpose  of  his  life  ;  the  scheme  that  he  had  formed 
from  his  early  youth  ;  so  that,  as  Cato  truly  declared 
of  him,  he  came  with  sobriety  and  meditation  to  the 
subversion  of  the  republic.  He  used  to  say  that  there 
were  two  things  necessary  to  acquire  and  to  support 
power  —  soldiers  and  money;  which  yet  depended 
mutually  upon  each  other.  With  money,  therefore, 
be  provided  soldiers,  and  with  soldiers  extorted 
monev ;  and  was  of  all  men  the  most  rapacious  in 
plundering  both  friends  and  foes,  sparing  neither 
prince,  nor  state,  nor  temple,  nor  even  private  per- 
sons who  were  known  to  possess  any  share  of  treasure. 
His  great  abilities  would  necessarily  have  made  him 
one  of  the  first  citizens  of  Rome ;  but  disdaining  the 
condition  of  a  subject,  he  could  never  rest  till  he 
made  himself  a  monarch.  In  acting  this  last  part, 
his  usual  prudence  seemed  to  fail  him,  as  if  the  height 
to  which  he  waa  mounteil  had  turned  his  head  and 
made  him  giddy  ;  for,  by  a  vain  ostentation  of  his 
power,  he  destroyed  the  stability  of  it ;  and  as  men 
shorten  life  by  living  too  fast,  so,  by  an  intempe- 
rance of  reining,  he  brought  his  reign  to  a  violent 
ead. 

DATID  HUME. 

Relying  on  the  valuable  collections  of  Carte;  ani- 
mated by  a  strong  love  of  literary  fame,  which  he 
avowed  to  l>e  his  ruling  passion ;  desirous  also  of 
com  bating  the  popular  prejudices  in  favour  of  Eliza- 
beth and  against  the  Stuarts ;  and  master  of  a  style 
singularly  fascinating,  simple,  and  graceful,  the  cele- 
brated David  Ilt'MK  left  his  pliilosophioal  studies 
to  embark  in  historical  composition.  This  eminent 
person  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  born  of  a  good 
family,  being  the  second  son  of  Joseph  Home  (the 
historian  first  spelt  the  name  Hume),  laird  of  Nine- 
wells,  near  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire.  David  was 
born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  26th  of  April  171 1.  After 
attending  the  university  of  Edii:!-.  "t<h,  his  friends 
were  anxious  that  he  shcmld  comm.  -.  ^  the  study  of 
the  law,  but  a  love  of  literature  rendered  him  averse 
to  this  profession.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to 
establish  him  in  business,  and  he  was  placed  in  a 
mercantile  lumse  in  BristoL  This  employment  was 
found  equally  uncongenial,  and  Hume  removed  to 
France,  where  he  passed  some  years  in  literarj'  re- 
tirement, living  with  the  utmost  frugality  and  care 
on  the  small  allowance  made  him  by  his  family.  He 
returned  in  1737  to  publish  his  first  philosophical 
•rork,  the  Treatise  on  Human  Nature^  which  he  ac- 


knowleilges  '  fell  dead-born  from  the  press.*  A 
third  part  appeared  in  1740;  and  in  1742  he  pro- 
duced two  volumes,  entitled  Esfidt/s  Moral  and  Phi- 
iosupfiival.  Sitme  of  these  miscellaneous  productions 
are  remarkable  for  research  and  discrimination,  and 
for  elegance  of  style.  In  174.'>  he  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  Marcjuis  of  Annandale,  a  young  noble- 
man of  deranged  intellects;  and  in  this  humiliating 
emi>loyment  the  philosopher  continued  about  a 
twelvemonth.  He  next  made  an  unsmccssful  at- 
tempt to  be  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
in  his  native  university,  after  which  he  fortunately 
obtained  the  situation  of  secretary  to  Lieutenant- 
General  St  Clair,  wlio  was  first  appointed  to  the 
command  of  an  expedition  against  Canada,  and  after- 
wards ambassador  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Turin.  In  tlie  latter,  Hume  enjoyed  congenial  and 
retined  society.    Having  remodelled  his  *  Treatise  on 


David  Hume. 

Human  Nature,'  he  republished  it  in  1751  under  the 
title  of  an  Inquinj  Concerning  Oie  Principles  of  MoraU, 
Next  year  he  issued  two  volumes  of  Political  J)i:- 
courses,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  liis 
studies,  assimied  gratuitously  the  office  of  librarian 
to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  He  now  struck  into  the 
path  of  historical  ^v^iting.  In  1754  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  his  History  of  Great  Britain,  contain- 
ing the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  It  was 
assailed  by  the  Whigs  with  unusual  bitterness,  and 
Hume  was  so  disappointed,  partly  from  the  attacks 
on  him,  and  partly  because  of  the  slow  sale  of  the 
work,  that  he  intended  retiring  to  France,  changing 
his  name,  and  never  more  returning  to  his  native 
country.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war  witli  France 
prevented  this  step,  but  we  suspect  the  conijdacency 
of  Hume  and  his  love  of  Scotland  would  otherwise 
have  frustrated  his  intention.  A  second  volume  of 
the  history  was  published,  with  more  success,  in 
1757  ;  a  third  and  fourth  in  1759  ;  and  the  two  last 
in  1762.  The  work  became  highly  popular ;  edition 
followed  edition ;  and  by  universal  consent  Hume 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  English  historians.  In 
1763  our  author  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Hertford 
on  his  embassy  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with 
marked  distinction.  In  1766  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, but  was  induced  next  year  to  accept  the  situa- 
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tion  of  uiiiicr  secretary  of  state,  wliii-h  lie  held  for 
twu  years.  With  a  revenue  of  XlUOO  a-ye:tr  (which 
he  considered  opulence),  the  historian  retireil  to  his 
native  city,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  in  habits 
of  intimacy  with  lug  literary  friends,  till  his  death,  on 
the  2.5th  of  Augu.st  1776.  His  easy  pfMul-hunioured 
disposition,  his  literary  fame,  his  e.xteusive  know- 
ledjie  and  respectable  rank  in  society,  rendered  his 
company  always  agreeable  and  interesting,  even  to 
those  who  were  most  decidedly  oppiised  to  the  tone 
of  scepticism  whicli  pervailes  all  lus  writings.  His 
opinions  were  never  obtruded  on  Ids  friends:  he 
threw  out  dogmas  for  the  learned,  not  food  for  the 
multitude. 

The  history  of  Hume  is  not  a  work  of  high  au- 
thority, but  it  is  one  of  the  most  easy,  elegant, 
and  interesting  narratives  in  the  language.  The 
striking  parts  of  his  subject  are  related  with  a  pic- 
turesque and  dramatic  force;  and  liis  dissertations 
on  the  state  of  parties  and  tlie  tendency  of  particu- 
lar events,  are  remarkable  for  the  philosophieal  tone 
in  which  tliey  are  conceived  and  written.  He  was 
too  indolent  to  be  exact;  too  inditFertMit  to  8ym])a- 
thise  heartily  vnth  any  political  party;  too  sceptical 
on  matters  of  religion  to  appreciate  justly  the  full 
force  of  religious  principles  in  directing  the  course 
ofpubHc  events.  An  enemy  to  all  turbulence  and 
enthusiasm,  he  naturally  leaned  to  the  side  of  settled 
government,  even  when  it  was  united  to  arbitrary 
power;  and  though  he  could  'shed  a  generous  tear 
for  the  fate  of  Ciiarles  I.  and  tlie  Karl  of  Straflord,' 
the  struggles  of  liis  poor  countrymen  for  conscience' 
Bake  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  excited 
■with  him  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  ridicule 
or  contempt.  He  could  even  forget  the  merits 
and  exaggerate  tlie  faults  of  the  aeconiplisbed  and 
chivalrous  Ivak-igli,  to  slielter  tlie  sordid  injustice 
of  ft  weak  and  coiitcni])til>le  sovereign.  N<i  hatred 
of  oppression  burns  througli  bis  pages.  The  care- 
less epicurean  rei)o8e  of  the  philosopher  was  not 
disturbed  by  any  visions  of  liberty,  or  any  ardent 
aspirations  for  tlie  improvement  of  mankind.  Vet 
Hume  was  not  a  slavish  worshipper  ^>i  power. 
In  his  personal  character  be  was  libi.Tal  and  inde- 
pendent:  *  he  iiad  early  in  life,'  says  Sir  .lames 
Mackintosh,  *  conceived  an  antipathy  to  the  Cal- 
vinistic  divines,  and  his  temperament  led  him  at 
all  times  to  regard  with  disgust  and  derision  that 
religious  enthusiasm  or  !)ig()try  witli  wiiich  the 
Spirit  of  Eufjiisb  freedom  was,  in  bis  o]iininn,  inse- 
parably associate<l :  bis  intellect  was  :ilso  perhaps 
too  active  and  original  to  subndt  with  sufHeient 
patience  to  the  prejmratory  toils  and  long  susjiended 
judgment  of  a  historian,  and  led  him  to  form  pre- 
mature conclusions  and  prccijpjlnte  tbeorius,  which 
it  then  became  tlie  pride  i)f  his  ingenuity  tii  jvistify.' 
A  love  of  paradox  undoubtedly  led  to  his  formation 
of  the  theory  that  the  Knglish  government  was 
purely  despotic  and  absolute  before  the  accession  of 
the  Stuarts.  A  love  of  efl'eet,  no  less  than  his  con- 
stitutional indolence,  may  have  betrayed  the  his- 
torian into  inconsistoneies,  and  pmmpted  some  of 
his  exaggeration  and  higli  colmiring  relative  to  the 
unfortunate  Charles  I.,  his  trial  and  execution. 
Thus,  in  one  page  we  are  informed  that  'the  heiglit 
of  all  iniijuity  and  fanatical  extravagance  yet  re- 
mained— the  jiuhlic  trial  and  executinn  (tf  the  so- 
vereign.' Three  imges  farther  on,  the  lustorian 
remarks — 'The  pomp,  tlie  dignity,  the  ceremony  of 
this  transaction,  correspnmled  to  the  greatest  con- 
ception that  is  suggested  in  the  annals  of  human- 
kind ;  the  delegates  of  a  great  p*M>i)le  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  their  supreme  magistrate,  and  trying 
him  for  Ids  niisgitverinnent  and  hreJicb  of  trust.' 
With  similar  inconsistency  he  in  one  part  admits. 


and  in  another  denies,  that  Charles  was  insincere  in 
dealing  with  bis  opponents.  To  illustrate  his  theory 
of  the  sudden  elevation  of  Cromwell  into  imiw)rtance, 
the  historian  states  that  about  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment in  104O,  the  name  of  Oliver  is  not  to  be  found 
oftener  than  twiee  upon  any  e(m)mittee,  whereas  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Connnons  show  that  before 
the  time  specified,  Cromwell  was  in  forty-five  com- 
mittees, and  twelve  special  messages  to  the  Lords. 
Careless  as  to  facts  of  this  kind  (hundreds  of  which 
errors  have  been  pointed  out),  we  must  look  at  the 
general  character  of  Hume's  history;  at  its  clear 
and  admirable  narrative  ;  tlie  phihisophic  ronnM)sure 
and  dignity  t)f  its  style;  the  sagacity  with  which 
the  views  of  contheting  sects  and  parties  are  esti- 
mated and  developed;  the  large  admissions  which 
the  author  makes  to  his  opponents ;  and  the  high 
imi)ortance  he  everywliere  assigns  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  letters,  and  the  interests  of  learning  ami 
literature.  Judged  by  this  elevated  standard,  the 
work  of  Ilmne  must  ever  be  regarded  as  an  hnnnur 
to  Hritish  literature.  It  ditfers  as  widely  from  the 
previous  annals  and  compilations  as  a  finished  por- 
trait by  Ueynohls  ditfers  from  the  rude  draughts 
of  a  country  artist.  The  latter  may  be  the  nntre 
faithful  external  likeness,  but  is  wanting  in  all  that 
gives  grace  and  sentiment,  sweetness  or  loftiness,  to 
the  general  composition. 

Instate  of  Parties  at  the  JRrformation  in  England. "] 

The  friends  of  the  Uoformation  asserted  that  nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  to  conceal,  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  the  word  of  God  itself,  and  thus  to  counter- 
act the  will  of  heaven,  whieh,  for  the  purjiose  of  uni- 
versal salvation,  had  jiublished  that  salutary  doctrine 
to  all  nations  ;  that  if  this  practice  were  not  very  ab- 
surd, the  artifice  at  least  was  very  gross,  and  proved  a 
consciousness  that  the  glosses  and  traditions  of  the 
clergy  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  the  original  text 
dictated  by  Sui)reine  Intelligence  ;  that  it  was  now 
necessary  for  the  peo]de,  so  long  ahusi-d  by  interested 
pretensions,  to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and  to  examine 
whether  the  claims  of  the  ecclesiastics  wt-rc  founded 
on  that  charter  which  was  on  all  hands  acknowledged 
to  be  derived  from  heaven  ;  and  that,  as  a  sjnrit  of 
research  and  curiosity  was  happily  reviveil,  and  men 
were  now  obli^'cd  to  make  a  choline  anions  the  con- 
tending iioctrincs  of  ditlerent  sects,  the  proper  mate- 
rials for  decision,  and,  above  all,  the  Holy  Scrii>turefl, 
.should  be  set  before  them  ;  and  the  revealed  will  of 
(_iod,  which  the  change  of  language  had  souiowhat 
obscured,  be  again  by  their  means  rc-vealed  to  man- 
kind. 

The  favourers  of  the  ancient  religion  niainttiined, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  prctenec  of  making  the 
people  see  with  their  own  eves  was  a  mere  cheat,  and 
yn\A  itself  a  very  gross  artifice,  bv  which  the  new 
jireachen*  hoped  to  obtain  the  guidance  of  them,  and 
to  seduce  them  from  those  pastors  whom  the  laws  of 
ancient  establishment*,  whom  Heaven  itself,  had  ap- 
pointed fur  their  spiritual  direction;  that  the  people 
were,  b}'  their  ignorance,  their  stupiditv,  their  ncves- 
sary  avocations,  toiully  uncpialifieil  to  ehiMise  their 
own  principles  ;  and  it  wft.s  a  nioekcry  to  set  materials 
before  them  of  which  they  could  not  possibly  make 
any  proper  use  ;  that  even  in  the  atl'nir*  of  common 
life,  and  in  their  tenipi>ral  concerns,  whirh  Uv  more 
within  the  compass  of  hunmn  n.von,  the  laws  hn<l  in 
a  great  measnre  dei)rive.i  them  of  the  right  of  privnto 
jud;rment,  and  had,  happily  for  their  own  itiitl  the 
jtublie  int«?rest.  regnliitcd  their  conduct  and  l«-hftriour  ; 
that  theidogical  qucf-tii-ns  wen-  plnci-d  far  ImvoihI  the 
sphere  of  vulgar  conipn'hni!«ion  ;  and  reclr^in.-'tici 
themselven,  though  ^-^i!«led  b\  all  the  ndvaiitjigiii  of 
education,  erudition,  and  an  aividuuus  sludv  uf  lh« 
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scieiico,  could  not  be  fullv  assured  of  a  just  decision  ;    feudal  govcniments  also,  among  the  more  soullicru 
except  b_v  the  |iromise  made  them  in  Scripture,  that         "  ......  .    . 


God  would  be  ever  present  with  his  church,  ami  that 
the  ^'ates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  a:;ainst  Iicr  ;  that 
the  jjross  errore  adopted  by  tlio  wisest  heathens  prove 
how  unfit  men  were  to  grope  their  own  way  through 
this  profound  darkness  ;  nor  would  the  Scriptures,  if 
trusted  to  every  man's  judgment,  be  able  to  remedy, 
on  the  contrary,  they  would  much  augment  those  fatal 
illusions  ;  that  Sacred  Writ  itself  wa.s  involved  in  so 
much  obscurity,  gave  rise  to  so  many  ditliculties,  con- 
tained so  many  appearing  contradictions,  that  it  was 
the  most  dangerous  weapon  that  could  be  intrusted  into 
the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  giddy  nmltitude  ;  that 
the  poetical  style  in  which  a  great  part  of  it  was  com- 
posed, at  the  same  time  that  it  occa-sioned  uncertainty 
in  the  sense  by  its  multiplied  tropes  and  figures,  wa.s 
eutficient  to  kindle  the  zeal  of  fanaticism,  and  thereby 
throw  civil  society  into  the  most  furious  combustion  ; 
that  a  tliousand  sects  must  arise,  which  would  ]]retend, 
each  of  them,  to  derive  its  tenets  from  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  would  be  able,  by  specious  arguments,  to  seduce 
Billy  women  and  ignorant  mechanics  into  a  belief  of 
the  most  monstrous  principles  ;  and  that  if  ever  this 
disorder,  dangerous  to  the  m.igistrate  himself,  re- 
ceived a  remedy,  it  must  be  from  the  tacit  acquies- 
cence of  the  people  in  some  new  authority  ;  and  it 
was  evidently  better,  without  further  contest  or  in- 
quiry, to  adhere  peaceably  to  ancient,  and  therefore 
the  more  secure,  establishments. 

[The  Middle  Ages — Pmjress  of  Freedom.'] 

Those  who  cast  their  eye  on  the  general  revolutions 
of  society,  will  fiml  that,  as  almost  all  improvements 
of  the  human  mind  had  reached  nearly  to  their  state 
of  perfection  about  the  age  of  Augustus,  there  was  a 
sensible  decline  from  that  point  or  period  ;  and  men 
thenceforth  gradually  relapseii  into  ignorance  and 
barbarism.  The  unlimited  extent  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  the  consequent  despotism  of  its  monarchs, 
extinguished  all  emulation,  debased  the  generous 
spirits  of  men,  and  depressed  the  noble  flanje  by  which 
all  the  refined  arts  must  be  cherished  and  enlivened. 
The  military  government  which  soon  succeeded,  ren- 
dered even  the  lives  and  properties  of  men  insecure 
and  precarious  ;  and  proved  destructive  to  those  vub'ar 
and  more  necessary  arts  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  ;  and  in  the  end,  to  the  military  art 
and  genius  itself,  by  which  alone  the  immense  fabric 
of  the  empire  could  be  supported.  The  irruption  of  the 
barbarous  nations  which  soon  followed,  overwhelmed 
all  hunjan  knowledge,  which  was  already  far  in  its 
decliue  ;  and  men  sunk  every  age  deeper  into  igno- 
rance, stupidity,  and  superstition  ;  till  the  lighl  of 
ancient  science  and  history  had  very  nearly  suiiered  a 
total  extinction  in  all  the  European  nations. 

But  there  is  a  point  of  dejiression  as  well  as  of  ex- 
altation, from  which  hunmn  alfairs  naturally  return 
in  a  contrary  direction,  and  beyond  which  they  sel- 
dom pass,  either  in  their  advancement  or  decline. 
The  period  in  which  the  people  of  Christendom  were 
the  lowest  sunk  in  ignorance,  and  consequently  in  dis- 
orders of  every  kind,  may  justly  be  fixed  at  the 
eleventh  century,  about  the  age  of  William  the  Con- 
queror ;  and  from  that  era  the  sun  of  science,  begin- 
ning to  re-ascend,  threw  out  many  gleams  of  light, 
which  preceded  the  full  morning 'when  letters  were 
revived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Danes  and 
other  northern  people  who  had  so  long  infested  all 
the  coasts,  and  even  the  inland  parts  of  Eurojie,  by 
their  depredations,  having  now  learned  the  arts  of 
tillage  and  agriculture,  found  a  certain  subsistence  at 
home,  and  were  no  longer  tempted  to  desert  their  in- 
dustry in  order  to  soek  a  precarious  livelihood  by 
fapine  and  by  the  plunder  of  their  neighbours.     The 


nations,  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  system  ;  and  though 
that  strange  species  of  civil  pidity  was  ill  fitted  to  in- 
sure cither  liberty  or  tranquillity,  it  was  preferable  to 
the  universal  license  and  di.sorder  which  had  every 
where  preceded  it. 

It  nuiy  appear  strange  that  the  progress  of  the  arts, 
which  seems,  among  the  (ireeks  and  Komans,  to  have 
daily  increased  the  number  of  slaves,  should  in  later 
times  have  proved  so  general  a  source  of  liberty  ;  but 
this  difference  in  the  events  proceeded  from  a  great 
difference  in  the  circumstances  which  attended  those 
institutions.  The  ancient  barons,  obliged  to  maintain 
themselves  continually  in  a  military  posture,  and 
little  emulous  of  eloquence  or  splendour,  employed 
not  their  villains  as  domestic  servants,  nmcli  less  a^ 
manufacturers  ;  but  composed  their  retinue  of  free- 
men, whose  military  spirit  rendered  the  chieftain  for- 
midable to  his  neighbours,  and  who  were  readv  to 
attend  him  in  every  warlike  enterprise.  T!ic  villains 
were  entirely  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
master's  land,  and  paid  their  rents  either  in  corn  and 
cattle,  and  other  produce  of  the  farm,  or  in  servile 
offices,  which  they  performed  about  the  baron's  family, 
and  upon  the  farms  which  he  retained  in  his  own  pos- 
session. In  proportion  as  agriculture  improved  and 
money  increased,  it  was  found  that  these  services, 
though  extremely  burdensome  to  the  villain,  were 
of  little  advantage  to  the  master  ;  and  that  the 
produce  of  a  large  estate  could  be  much  more  conve- 
niently disposed  of  by  the  jieasants  themselves,  who 
raised  it,  than  by  the  landlord  or  his  bailiff,  who  were 
formerly  accustomed  to  receive  it.  A  comnmtation 
was  thcrefiire  made  of  rents  for  services,  and  of  money 
rents  for  those  in  kind  ;  and  as  men,  in  a  subsequent 
age,  discovered  that  farms  were  better  cultiiated 
where  the  farmer  enjoyed  a  security  in  his  possession, 
the  practice  of  granting  lea.ses  to  the  peiu«ant  began  to 
prevail,  which  entirely  broke  the  bonds  of  servitude, 
already  much  relaxed  from  the  former  practices. 
.After  this  manner  villaAage  went  gradually  into  dis- 
use throughout  the  more  civilised  parts  of  Europe : 
the  interest  of  tlie  master  as  well  as  that  of  the  slave 
concurred  in  this  alteration.  The  latest  laws  which 
we  find  in  England  for  enforcing  or  regulating  this 
species  of  servitude,  were  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  And  though  the  ancient  statutes  on  this  head 
remain  unrepealed  by  parliament,  it  appears  that, 
before  the  end  of  Elizabeth,  the  distinction  of  villain 
and  freeman  was  totally  though  insensibly  abidished, 
and  that  no  person  remained  in  the  state  to  whom  the 
former  laws  could  be  applied. 

Thus  personal  freedom  became  almost  general  in 
Europe  ;  an  advantage  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
increase  of  political  or  ciril  liberty,  and  wh'ich,  even 
where  it  was  not  attended  with  this  salutary  effect, 
served  to  give  the  members  of  the  community  some  of 
the  most  considerable  advantages  of  it. 

[_Dcath  and  Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth.'] 

Some  incidents  happened  which  revived  her  tender- 
ness for  Essex,  and  tilled  her  with  the  deepest  sorrow 
for  the  consent  which  she  had  unwarily  given  to  his 
execution. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  after  his  return  from  the  fortu- 
nate expedition  against  Cadiz,  observing  the  increa.se 
of  the  queen's  fond  attachment  towards  hira,  took 
occasion  to  regret  that  the  necessity  of  her  service 
required  him  often  to  be  absent  from  her  person,  and 
exposed  him  to  all  those  ill  offices  which  liis  enemies, 
more  assiduous  in  their  attendance,  could  employ 
against  him.  She  was  moved  with  this  tender  jea- 
lousy ;  and  making  hira  the  present  of  a  ring,  desired 
him  to  keep  that  pledge  of  her  affection,  and  assured 
him  that  into  whatever  disgrace  he  should  fall,  what- 
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ever  prejudices  she  niiglit  be  iniluced  to  entertain 
aptin>t  liini,  )xt  if  he  Kent  her  tliat  ring,  she  would 
iraincdiiitely,  upon  sight  of  it,  recall  her  former  tender- 
ness, would  afford  him  a  patient  hearing,  and  would 
lend  a  favourable  ear  to  his  ajxilogA'.  Essex,  not- 
withstanding all  his  nii.-fortuncs,  reserved  this  pre- 
cious gift  to  the  last  extreniitv  ;  but  after  his  trial 
and  condemnation,  he  resolved  to  try  the  experiment, 
and  he  committed  the  ring  to  the  Countess  of  Notting- 
ham, whom  ho  desired  to  deliver  it  to  the  queen.  The 
countess  was  prevailed  on  by  her  husband,  the  mortal 
enemy  of  Kssex,  nut  to  execute  the  commission  ;  and 
Eliutbeth,  who  still  expected  that  her  favourite  would 
make  this  last  appeal  to  her  tenderness,  and  who 
ascribed  the  neglect  of  it  to  his  invincilde  obstinacy, 
was,  after  much  delay  and  many  intenuil  combats, 
pushed  by  resentment  and  ptdicy  to  sign  the  warrant 
for  his  execution.  The  Counte.«s  of  Nottingham  fall- 
ing into  sickness,  and  aflected  with  the  near  approach 
of  death, was  seized  with  remorse  for  her  conduct ;  and 
having  obtained  a  visit  from  the  queen,  she  craved 
her  pardon,  and  revealed  to  her  the  fatal  secret.    The 

?ueen,  astonishe<l  with  this  incident,  hurst  into  a 
urious  passion  ;  she  shook  the  dying  countess  in  her 
bed;  and  crying  to  her  that  (iod  might  pardon  her, 
but  she  never  could,  .she  broke  from  her,  and  thence- 
forth resigned  herself  over  to  the  deepest  and  most 
incurable  melancholy.  She  rejected  all  con.solation  : 
she  even  refused  food  and  sustenance ;  and,  throwing 
herself  on  the  floor,  she  remained  sullen  and  immov- 
able, feeding  her  thoughts  on  her  afflictions,  and  de- 
claring life  and  existence  an  insutfcnible  burden  to 
her.  Few  words  she  uttered  ;  and  they  were  all  ex- 
pressive of  some  inward  grief  which  she  cared  not  to 
reveal :  but  sighs  an<l  groans  were  the  chief  vent  which 
she  gave  to  her  despondency,  and  which,  though  they 
discovered  her  sorrows,  were  never  able  to  ea.se  or  as- 
suage thcni.  Ten  days  and  nights  she  lay  upon  the 
carpet,  leaning  on  cushions  which  her  maids  brought 
her;  and  her  physicians  could  n^t  persuade  her  to 
allow  herself  to  be  put  to  bed,  much  less  to  make  trial 
of  any  remedies  which  they  prescribed  to  her.  Iler 
anxious  mind  at  last  had  so  long  preyed  on  her  frail 
bo<ly,  that  her  end  was  visibly  approaching ;  and  the 
council  being  assembled,  sent  the  keeper,  admiral, 
and  secretary,  to  know  her  will  with  regard  to  her 
iUCces,sor.  She  answcn-d  with  a  faint  voice  that  as 
she  had  held  a  regal  sceptre,  she  desired  no  other  than 
a  royal  successor.  Cecil  requesting  her  to  explain 
herself  more  particularly,  she  subjoined  that  she 
would  have  a  king  to  succeed  her ;  and  who  should 
that  be  but  her  nearest  kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots! 
Being  then  advised  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  liod,  she  replied  that  she  did 
so,  nor  did  her  mind  in  the  least  wander  from  him. 
Her  voice  soon  after  left  her  ;  her  senses  faileil ;  she 
fell  into  a  lethargic  slumber,  which  continued  some 
hours,  and  she  expired  gentlv,  without  farther  strug- 
gle or  convulsion  (March  "245,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  her  ago  and  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

So  dark  a  cloud  overcast  the  evening  of  that  day, 
which  had  shone  out  with  a  mighty  lustre  in  the  eyes 
of  all  V'urope.  There  arc  few  great  personages  in  his- 
tory who  have  bi-en  more  exposed  to  the  calumny  of 
enemies  ami  the  adulation  of  friends  than  Queen 
Eliuibeth  ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  whose  repu- 
tation has  been  more  certainly  determined  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  posterity.  The  unusual  length 
of  her  administration,  ami  the  strong  features  of  her 
!  character,  were  able  to  overcome  all  prejudices;  and 
obliging  her  detractors  to  altate  much  of  their  invec- 
tives, and  her  aduiirers  somewhat  of  their  panegyrics, 
have  at  last,  in  spito  of  p<ditical  factions,  and  what 
is  more,  of  religious  animosities,  proilueoil  a  uniform 
judgment  with  wgard  to  her  conduct.  Iler  vigour, 
her  constancy,  her  niagnanimit;,  her  ponetrotiun,  vi- 


gilance, and  address,  are  allowed  to  merit  the  hi^'hest 
praises,  and  appear  not  to  have  been  surpassed  by  aiiv 
|>erson  that  ever  filled  a  throne ;  a  conduct  less'  rigo- 
rous, less  imperious,  more  sincere,  more  indulgent  to 
her  people,  would  have  been  requisite  to  form  a  per- 
fect character.  By  the  force  of  her  mind  she  eon- 
trolled  all  her  more  active  and  stronger  qualities,  and 
prevented  them  from  running  into  excess ;  her  hero- 
ism was  exempt  from  temerity,  her  frugality  from 
avarice,  her  friendship  from  p.T.rtiality,  her  active 
tenii)er  from  turbuleiicy  and  a  vain  ambition;  she 
guarded  not  herself  with  equal  care  or  equal  success 
from  lesser  infirmities;  the  riralship  of  beauty,  the 
desire  of  admiration,  the  jealousy  of  love,  and  the 
sallies  of  anger. 

Iler  singular  talents  for  government  were  founded 
equally  on  her  temper  and  on  her  capacity.  Kndowed 
with  a  great  command  over  herself,  she  soon  obtained 
an  uncontrolled  ascendant  over  her  people  ;  and  while 
she  merited  all  their  esteem  by  her  real  virtues,  she 
also  engaged  their  alfeclions  by  her  pretended  ones. 
Few  sovereigns  of  Kngland  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
more  difhcult  circumstances;  and  none  ever  conducted 
the  government  with  such  uniform  success  and  feli- 
city. Though  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  tolc- 
nition — the  true  secret  for  managing  religious  factions 
— she  preserved  her  people,  by  her  superior  prudence, 
from  tho.se  confusions  in  which  theological  controversy 
had  involved  all  the  neighbouring  nations:  and 
though  her  enemies  were  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  Kurope,  the  most  active,  the  most  enterprising,  the 
least  scrupulous,  she  was  able  by  her  vigour  to  make 
deep  impres-sions  on  their  states ;  her  own  greatness 
meanwhile  renwiined  untouched  and  unimpaired. 

The  wise  ministers  and  brave  warriors  who  flouri.sh- 
ed  under  her  reign,  share  the  praise  of  her  success ; 
but  instead  of  lessening  the  applause  due  to  her,  they 
make  great  addition  to  it.  They  owed,  all  of  them, 
their  advancement  to  her  choice ;  they  were  supported 
by  her  constancy,  and  with  all  their  abilities,  they 
were  never  able  to  acquire  any  undue  ascendant  over 
her.  In  her  family,  in  her  court,  in  her  kingdom,  she 
rcnniined  equally  mistress :  the  force  of  the  tender 
pa-ssions  wiis  great  over  her,  but  the  force  of  her  mind 
was  still  superior  ;  and  the  combat  which  her  victory 
visibly  cost  her,  serves  only  to  display  the  firmness  of 
her  resolution,  and  the  loftiness  of  her  ambitious  sen- 
timents. 

The  fame  of  this  princess,  though  it  has  surmounted 
the  prejudices  both  of  faction  ami  bigotry,yct  lies  still 
exposed  to  another  prejudice,  which  is  more  durable 
because  more  uatuntl,  and  which,  accortling  to  the 
ditfercnt  views  in  >vhich  we  survey  her,  is  capable 
either  of  exalting  beyond  measure  or  diminishing  the 
lustre  of  her  character.  This  prejudice  is  founded  on 
the  consideration  of  her  sex.  When  we  contemplate 
her  as  a  woman,  we  are  apt  to  be  struck  with  the 
highest  admiration  of  her  great  qualities  and  exten- 
sive capacity;  but  we  are  also  apt  to  require  some 
more  softness  of  disposition,  some  greater  lenity  of 
temper,  some  of  those  amiable  weaknesses  by  which 
her  sex  is  distinguished.  But  the  true  method  o( 
estimating  her  merit  is  to  lay  aside  all  these  consi- 
derations, and  consider  her  merely  as  a  rational  being 
placed  in  authority,  and  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  mankind.  We  may  find  it  ditficult  to  recon 
cile  our  fancy  to  her  as  a  wife  or  a  misirv^s  ;  but  hei 
qualities  as  a  sovereign,  though  with  some  consider- 
able exceptions,  arc  the  object  of  undisputed  applaus* 
and  approbation. 

DB  WILLIASI   nODERTSOM. 

Pb  William  HonKUTsos  was  Kim  at  Borthwirk, 
county  of  Kilinburgli.  in  the  vear  1741.  His  fatlicl 
was  a  derifvnian,  minister  of  Borthwick,  and  after- 
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wards  of  the  Grcyfriars  churcli,  Kilinburijh  :  tliu 
son  was  also  educatuil  for  the  churcli.  In  1743 
he  w.is  appointed  minister  of  Gladsnuiir,  in  Uad- 
dinjrtonshire,  wliencc  he  rernuvcil,  in  1758,  to  he 
incumbent  of  Lady  Yester's  parish  in  Edinburgh. 
He  hud  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  in  the 


Dr  AVilliam  Robertson. 

General  Assembly;  but  it  was  not  till  K.'iO  that  he 
became  known  as  a  historian.  In  that  year  he 
published  iiis  Jliston/  of  Scot/anfl  diiriitq  the  Jtcit/Jix 
of  Queen  Mary  and  of  Khtq  James  Vf.,  l/ll  his 
Accession  to  the  Crown  of  Kni/lantl,  by  whicli  his  for- 
tune was  benefited  to  the  extent  of  £000,  and  liis 
fame  was  by  one  effort  placed  on  an  imperishable 
basis.  No  first  work  was  ever  more  successful.  Tlie 
author  was  congratulated  by  all  who  were  illustrious 
for  their  rank  or  talents.  lie  was  apjiointcd  cliaplain 
of  Stirling  castle ;  in  two  years  afterwards  he  was 
nominated  one  of  his  majesty's  chajilains  in  ordinary 
for  ScotUmd ;  and  he  w.as  successively  made  prin- 
cipal of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  historio- 
grapher for  Scotland,  with  a  salary  of  £200  per 
ammni.  Stimulated  by  such  success,  as  well  as  by 
a  love  of  composition,  Dr  Robertson  continued  bis 
studies,  and  in  17G9  he  produced  his  Ilistori/  of  the 
lieign  of  diaries  V.,  in  three  volmucs,  quarto,  for 
which  he  received  from  the  booksellers  the  princely 
sum  of  £4300.  It  w;is  equally  well  received  witli 
his  former  work.  In  1777  be  publislied  his  IlUtori/ 
of  America,  and  in  1791  his  Ilisturical  Disquisition 
on  Ancient  India,  a  slight  w-ork.  to  whicli  lie  had 
been  led  by  Major  Kennel's  Memoirs  of  a  Map  of 
Hindostan.  For  many  years  Dr  Kobertson  was 
leader  of  the  moderate  p.-irty  in  tlie  cliurch  of  Scot- 
land, in  which  capacity  he  is  said  to  have  evinced 
in  tlie  General  Assembly  a  readiness  and  eloquence 
in  c'ebate  which  his  friend  Gibbon  might  have 
envied  in  the  House  of  Commons.  After  a  gradual 
decay  of  his  jiowers,  this  accomphshed  historian 
died  on  the  1 1th  of  June  1793,  in  the  seventy-first 
vear  of  his  age. 

The  'History  of  Scotland'  possesses  the  interest 
and  something  of  t!'.€  character  of  a  memoir  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  This  unfortunate  princess  forms 
the  attraction  of  the  work ;  and  though  l{ol)ertson 
is  not  among  the  numljer  of  her  indiscriminate 
\dmirers  and  apobgists,  he  labours  (with  more  of 


the  art  of  the  writer  to  prinluce  a  romantic  and  in- 
teresting narriitive,  tlian  with  tlie  zeal  of  the  philo- 
sopher to  e.itablisli  truth)  to  awaken  the  sympathies 
of  the  reader  strongly  in  her  behalf.  The  hiniinous 
histtirical  views  and  retrospects  in  which  this  histo- 
rian excels,  were  indicated  in  his  introductory  chap- 
ter on  Si'ottish  history,  prior  to  the  birth  of  Mar)-. 
Though  a  brief  and  rapid  summary,  this  chapter  is 
finely  written,  and  is  remarkable  equally  for  ele- 
gance and  iiers|)icuity.  The  style  of  Kobertson 
seems  to  have  surjiristKl  his  contemporaries ;  and 
Horace  Waljiole,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  expresses 
the  feeling  with  his  usual  point  and  vivacity.  'De- 
fore  I  read  your  history,  I  shoulil  proliably  have 
been  glad  to  dictate  to  yon,  and  (I  will  venture  to 
say  it — it  s.atiriscs  nohody  but  myself)  slmuld  have 
thought  I  did  honour  to  an  obscure  Scotch  clergy- 
man l>y  directing  his  studies  by  my  superior  lights 
anil  abilities.  How  you  have  saved  me,  sir,  from 
making  a  ridiculous  figure,  by  making  so  great  a 
one  yourself!  I!ut  could  I  suspect  that  a  man  1 
believe  timcli  younger,  and  whose  dialect  I  scarce 
understood,  and  who  came  to  me  with  all  the  diffi- 
dence and  modesty  of  a  very  middling  author,  and 
who  I  was  told  had  passed  bis  life  in  a  small  living 
near  Edinburgh — could  I  then  siisix'ct  that  be  had 
not  only  written  what  all  the  world  now  allows  the 
best  modern  history,  but  that  he  bad  written  it  in 
the  jiurcst  English,  and  with  as  much  seeming  know- 
ledge of  men  and  courts  as  if  be  had  passed  all  his 
life  in  important  embassies?'  This  is  delicate  though 
somewhat  overstrained  flattery.  Two  of  the  quarto 
volumes  of  Hume's  history  had  then  been  published, 
and  his  inimitable  essays  were  also  before  the  world, 
showing  that  in  mere  style  a  Scotchman  could  carry 
otr  the  palm  for  ease  and  elegance.  Kobertson  is 
more  uniform  and  measured  than  Hume.  He  has 
few  s,"ilient  points,  and  no  careless  beauties.  His 
style  is  a  full  and  equable  stream,  that  rolls  every- 
where the  same,  without  lajising  into  irregularity, 
or  overflowing  its  prescribed  course.  It  wants  spirit 
and  variety.  Of  grandeur  or  dignity  there  is  no 
deficiency  ;  and  when  the  subject  awakens  a  train 
of  lofty  or  philosophical  ideas,  the  manner  of  the 
histori.an  is  in  fine  accordance  with  his  matter. 
When  he  sums  up  the  character  of  a  sovereign,  or 
traces  the  progress  of  society  and  the  influence  of 
laws  and  government,  we  recognise  the  mind  and 
language  of  a  master  in  historical  composition.  The 
artificial  graces  of  his  style  are  also  finely  displayed 
in  scenes  of  tenderness  and  pathos,  or  in  picturesque 
description.  His  account  of  the  beauty  and  sufler- 
ings  of  Mary,  or  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  when 
the  first  glimpses  of  the  new  world  broke  ujion  the 
adventurers,  possesses  almost  enough  of  imagination 
to  rank  it  with  poetry.  The  whole  of  the  '  History 
of  America'  is  indeed  full  of  the  strongest  interest. 
The  discovery  of  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  globe,  the 
luxuriance  of  its  soil,  the  primitive  maimers  of  its 
natives,  the  pomp,  magnificence,  and  cruelty  of  its 
conquerors,  all  form  a  series  of  historical  [lictures 
and  images  that  powerfully  aflil-ct  the  mind.  No 
history  of  America  can  ever  supplant  the  work  of 
Kobertson,  for  his  materials  are  so  well  arranged, 
his  information  so  varied,  his  philosophical  reflec- 
tions so  just  and  striking,  and  his  narrative  so 
graceful,  that  nothing  could  be  added  but  mere 
details  destitute  of  any  interest.  His  'History  of 
the  Keign  of  Charles  V.'  wants  this  natural  romance, 
but  the  knowledge  displayed  by  the  historian,  and 
the  enlarged  and  liberal  spirit  of  his  philosophical 
inquiries,  are  scarcely  less  worthy  of  commendation. 
The  first  volume,  which  describes  the  state  of 
Europe  previous  to  the  sixteenth  .century,  contains 
the  result  of  much  study  and  research,  expressed  in 
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language  often  eloquent,  and  generally  pleasing  and 
harmonious.  If  the  '  pomp  and  strut'  wliieh  Cowper 
the  poet  imputes  to  Robertson  be  sometimes  ap- 
parent in  the  orderly  succession  of  well-balanced 
and  eiiually  flowing  periods,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  there  is  also  much  real  dignity  and 
I>ower,  springing  from  the  true  elevation  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  character. 

A  late  ai'Ute  critic,  Mr  Gifford,  lias  tlms  discri- 
minated between  the  styles  of  Hume  and  Robertson: 
*  Hume,  tile  most  contracted  in  his  subject,  is  the 
most  finished  in  execution;  tlie  nameless  number- 
less graces  of  his  style ;  the  apparent  absence  of 
elaboration,  yet  the  real  effect  produced  by  efforts 
the  most  elaborate  ;  the  simplicity  of  his  sentences, 
the  fcrspicuity  of  his  ideas,  the  purity  of  his  ex- 
pression, entitle  him  to  the  name  and  to  the  jiniises 
of  another  Xenophon.  Robertson  never  attained  to 
the  same  graceful  ease,  or  the  same  unbounded 
variety  of  expression.  With  a  fine  car  and  exait 
judgment  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  and 
with  an  absence  of  Scotticisms,  truly  wonderful  in 
one  who  had  never  ceased  to  converse  with  Scots- 
men, there  is  in  the  sentences  of  this  historian 
something  resembling  the  pace  of  an  animal  disci- 
plined by  assiduous  i>ractice  to  the  curb,  and  never 
moving  but  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  manege. 
The  taste  of  Hume  was  Greek — Attic  Greek  :  he 
had,  as  far  as  the  genius  of  the  two  languages  would 
permit,  collected  the  very  juice  and  flavour  of  their 
style,  and  transfused  it  into  his  own.  Robertson, 
we  suspect,  though  a  good,  was  never  a  ))rofoun<l 
scholar  :  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  education, 
and  his  early  engagement  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  had  little  leisure  to  be  learned.  Both,  in 
tlieir  several  ways,  were  men  of  the  world ;  but 
Hume,  polished  by  long  intercourse  with  tlie  best 
society  in  France,  as  well  as  his  own  country,  trans- 
ferred some  portion  of  easy  high-breeding  from  his 
m.anner3  to  Ills  writings;  while  his  friend,  though 
no  man  was  ever  more  completely  emancipated  from 
the  bigotry  of  a  Scots  minister,  or  from  the  pedantry 
of  the  head  of  a  college,  in  his  intercourse  (which 
he  assiduously  courted)  with  the  great,  did  not  catch 
that  hist  grace  and  polish  wliich  intercoiir.se  with- 
out equ;ility  will  never  produce,  and  wliicli,  for  that 
reason,  mere  s(at\itis  rarely  acquire  from  society 
more  liberal  or  more  dignified  than  what  is  found  in 
their  own  rank.' 


[Character  of  Mary  Queen  ofScola.l 

To  all  the  charms  of  beauty  and  the  utmost  ele- 
gance of  external  form,  she  added  those  accomplish- 
ments which  render  their  impression  irresistible. 
Polite,  alhiblc,  insinuating,  sprightly,  and  capable  of 
-  speaking  and  of  writing  with  equal  case  and  dignity. 
Sudilen,  however,  and  violent  in  all  her  attachments, 
because  her  heart  was  wann  and  unsuspicious.  Im- 
patient of  contradiction,  because  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  her  infancy  to  be  treated  as  a  queen.  No 
stranger,  on  some  occa-sions,  to  dissimulation,  which, 
in  that  i>ertidioufl  court  where  she  received  her  edu- 
cation, was  reckoned  among  the  neoes.^ary  arts  of 
goveniinrnt.  Not  insensible  of  flattery,  or  uncon- 
scious of  that  pleasure  with  which  almost  ever)'  woman 
behohls  the  influence  of  her  own  beauty.  Formed 
with  the  qualities  which  we  love,  not  with  the  talents 
that  we  ndinire,  she  was  an  agreeable  woman  rather 
than  an  illustrious  queen.  The  vivacity  of  her  spirit, 
not  sutficiently  temiHrcd  with  sound  judgment,  and 
the  warmth  of  her  heart,  which  win  not  at  all  times 
under  the  restraint  of  discretion,  betrayed  her  both 
into  ernirs  and  into  crimes.  To  say  tliat  she  was 
always  unfortunate  will  not  account  for  that  long  and 


almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  calamities  which 
befell  her  ;  we  must  likewise  add  that  ."he  was  often 
imprudent.  Her  passion  for  Damlcy  wa^  ra.<h,  vouth- 
ful,  and  excessive.  And  though  the  sudden  transition 
to  the  opposite  extreme  was  the  natural  cHVct  of  her 
ill-requited  love,  and  of  his  ingratitude,  insolence, 
and  brutality,  yet  neither  these  nor  Bothwell's  artful 
address  and  important  services  can  justify  her  attach- 
ment to  that  nobleman.  Even  the  manners  of  the 
age,  licentious  as  they  were,  are  no  apologj'  for  this 
unhappy  passion  ;  nor  can  they  induce  us  to  look  on 
that  tragical  and  infamous  scene  which  followed  upon  / 
it  with  less  abhorrence.  Humanity  will  draw  a  veil 
over  this  part  of  her  character  which  it  cannot  ap- 
prove, and  may,  p<'rhaj>s,  prompt  some  to  impute  her 
actions  to  her  situation  more  than  to  her  disposition.*), 
and  to  lament  the  unhappiness  of  the  fonner  rather 
than  accuse  the  pervcrseness  of  the  latter.  Mary's  suf- 
ferings exceed,  both  in  degree  and  in  duration,  those 
tragical  distresses  which  fancy  has  feigned  to  excite 
sorrow  and  commiseration  ;  and  while  we  sun-ey  thein, 
we  are  apt  altogether  to  forget  her  fniiltics  ;  we  think 
of  her  faults  with  less  indignation,  and  approve  of  our 
tears  a.s  if  they  were  shed  for  a  person  who  had  at- 
tained much  nearer  to  pure  virtue. 

With  regard  to  the  queen's  person,  a  circumstance 
not  to  be  omitted  in  writing  the  history  of  a  female 
reign,  all  contemporary  authors  agree  in  a.scribing  to 
Mary  the  utmost  beauty  of  countenance  and  elegance 
of  shape  of  which  the  human  form  is  capable.  Her 
hair  was  black,  though,  according  to  the  fiushion  of 
that  age,  she  frequently  wore  borrowed  looks,  and  of 
dirtcrent  colours.  Her  eyes  were  a  dark  gray,  her 
complexion  was  exquisitely  fine,  and  her  hands  and 
anns  remarkably  delicate,  both  as  to  slia]>e  and  colour. 
Her  stature  was  of  a  height  tliat  rose  to  the  majestic. 
Slie  danced,  she  walked,  and  rode  with  equal  grace. 
Her  taste  for  music  was  just,  and  she  both  sung  and 
played  upon  the  lute  with  uncommon  skill.  Towards 
the  end  of  her  life  she  began  to  grow  fat,  and  her 
long  confinement  and  the  coldness  of  the  houses  in 
which  she  had  been  imprisoned,  brought  on  a  rheu- 
matism, which  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs. 
*  No  man,*  says  Urantome,  *  ever  beheld  her  person 
without  ailmiratiou  and  love,  or  will  read  her  history 
without  sorrow.' 

[Martin  Luther.] 

[From  tho  '  Ilistory  of  Clmrlca  V.'] 

While  appearances  of  danger  daily  increased,  and 
the  tempest  which  had  been  so  long  a  gathering  was 
ready  to  break  forth  in  all  its  violence  against  the 
I'rotcstant  church,  I.uther  was  saved,  by  a  seasonable 
death,  from  feeling  or  behohling  its  destructiie  rage. 
Having  gone,  though  in 'a  declining  state  of  health, 
and  during  a  rigorous  season,  to  Itis  native  city  of 
Kysleben,  in  order  to  compose,  by  his  authority,  a 
dissension  among  tho  counts  of  Mtuistield,  he  was 
seizeil  with  a  violent  inflammation  in  his  stomach, 
which  in  a  few  days  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the 
sixty-third  yew  of  his  age.  As  he  was  mi.sed  up  by 
providence  to  be  the  author  of  one  of  the  gnatesl  and 
most  interesting  revolutions  recorded  in  history,  there 
is  not  any  person,  perhaps,  whose  character  ha.s  Uen 
drawn  with  such  ojiposite  c.  lours.  In  his  own  »);e, 
one  party,  struck  « ith  horror  and  inllamed  *  ilh  rage, 
when  they  saw  with  what  a  daring  hand  he  oier- 
turned  everything  which  they  held  to  W  racteJ,  or 
value.!  as  beneficial,  imputed  to  him  not  only  all 
the  defects  and  vices  of  a  man,  but  the  qualities  of  a 
demon.  The  other,  wanned  with  the  admiration  aud 
gratitude  which  they  thtuight  he  meritinl  as  tho  r»- 
btonr  of  light  and  liberty  to  the  Christian  church, 
a.«cribc.I  to  him  perfections  above  the  condition  „f 
humanity,  and  viewed  all  his  actions  with  a  \.  neia- 
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tioti  bonlciiiis;  on  that  which  shoiiM  be  pnifl  only  to 
those  who  art"  fruiJod  by  the  iiiiincilintc  iii.-'piration  of 
heaven.  It  U  hU  own  coniluct,  not  the  lUKlitttinguitth- 
ing  censure  or  the  cxapgeratcd  praise  of  his  contem- 
poraries, that  ou^rlit  to  regulate  the  opinions  of  the 
present  a^e  conct*rniiis;  Itiin.  Zvnl  f«»r  what  he  re- 
garded as  truth,  undaunted  intrepidity  to  maintain 
his  own  system,  abilities,  both  natural  and  acquired, 
to  defend  his  principles,  and  unwearied  industry  iii 
propa;:ating  thera,  are  virtues  which  shine  so  conspi- 
cuously in  every  part  of  his  behaviour,  tlmt  even  his 
enemies  must  allow  him  to  have  possessed  them  in  an 
eminent  dej;;rec.  To  these  may  be  added,  with  equal 
justice,  such  purity  and  even  austerity  of  manners  as 
became  one  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  reformer; 
such  sanctitv  of  life  as  suited  the  doctrine  which  he 
delivered  ;  and  such  perfect  disinterestedness  as  atfords 
DO  sliL'ht  presumption  of  his  sincerity.  Superior  to 
all  selfish  considerations,  a  stran^'er  to  the  elegancies 
of  life,  and  despisin<;  its  pleasures,  he  left  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  the  church  to  his  disciples,  re- 
mainiitg  satisfied  himself  in  his  onjrinal  state  of  pro- 
fessor in  the  university,  and  pastor  of  the  town  of 
Wittemberg,  with  the  moderate  appointments  annexed 
to  these  offices.  Ilia  extraordinary  qualities  were 
alloved  with  no  inconsiderable  mi.xture  of  human 
frailty  and  human  passions.  These,  however,  were  of 
such  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  imputed  to  male- 
Tolcnce  or  corruption  of  heart,  but  seem  to  have  taken 
their  rise  from  the  same  source  with  many  of  his  vir- 
tues. His  mind,  forcible  and  vehement  in  all  its 
operations,  roused  by  great  objects,  or  agitated  by 
violent  passions,  broke  out,  on  many  occasions,  with 
an  impetuosity  which  astonishes  men  of  feebler  spirits, 
or  such  as  are  placed  in  a  more  tranquil  situation. 
By  carrying  some  praiseworthy  dispositions  to  excess, 
he  bordered  sometimes  on  what  was  culpable,  and  was 
often  betrayed  into  actions  which  e.\poscd  him  to  cen- 
sure. His  confidence  that  his  own  oi)inions  were  well- 
founded,  approiiched  to  arrogance  ;  his  courage  in 
asserting  them,  to  rashness ;  his  firmness  in  adhering 
to  them,  to  obstinacy  ;  and  his  zeal  in  confuting  his 
adversaries,  to  rage  and  scurrility.  Accustomed  him- 
self to  consider  everything  as  subordinate  to  truth,  he 
expected  the  same  deference  for  it  from  other  men  ; 
and  without  making  any  allowances  for  their  timidity 
or  prejudices,  he  poured  forth  against  such  as  disap- 
pointed him,  in  this  particular,  a  torrent  of  invective 
mingled  with  contempt.  Regardless  of  any  distinc- 
tion of  rank  or  character  when  his  doctrines  were 
attacked,  he  cha^stised  all  his  adversaries  indiscrimi- 
nately with  the  same  rough  hand  ;  neither  the  royal 
dignity  of  Henry  VIII.,  nor  the  eminent  learning  and 
abilities  of  Erasmus,  screened  them  from  the  same 
gross  abuse  with  which  he  treated  Tetzel  or  Eccius. 

But  these  indecencies,  of  which  Luther  wa*i  guilty, 
must  not  be  imputed  wholly  to  the  violence  of  his 
temper.  They  ought  to  be  charged  in  part  on  the 
manners  of  the  age.  Among  a  rude  people,  unac- 
quainted with  those  maxims  which,  by  putting  con- 
tinual restraint  on  the  passions  of  individuals,  have 
polished  society  and  rendered  it  agreeable,  disputes 
of  every  kind  were  managed  with  heat,  and  strong 
emotions  were  uttered  in  their  natural  language  with- 
out resen'e  or  delicacy.  At  the  same  time  the  works 
of  learned  men  were  all  composed  in  Latin,  and  they 
were  not  only  authorised,  by  the  example  of  eminent 
writers  in  that  language,  to  use  their  antagonists  with 
the  moat  illiberal  scurrility  ;  but  in  a  dead  tongue, 
indecencies  of  every  kind  appear  less  shocking  than 
in  a  living  language,  whose  idioms  and  phrases  seem 
gross,  because  they  are  familiar. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters  of  men, 
we  ought  to  try  them  by  the  principles  and  maxims 
of  their  own  age,  not  by  those  of  another  ;  for  al- 
though virtue  and  rice  are  at  all  times  the  same, 


manners  and  customs  vary  continually.  Some  p»rt9 
of  Luther's  behaviour,  which  appear  to  us  most  c  |lp- 
able,  gave  no  dis^gust  to  his  contemporaries.  It  waa 
even  by  some  of  those  qualities,  which  we  are  now  apt 
to  blame,  that  he  wa-s  fitted  for  accomplishing  the 
great  work  which  he  underttmk.  To  rouse  mankind, 
when  sunk  in  ignorance  or  superstition,  and  to  en- 
counter the  rage  of  bigotry  armed  with  power,  required 
the  utmost  vehemence  of  zeal,  as  well  as  a  temper 
daring  to  excess.  A  gentle  call  would  neither  have 
reached  nor  have  excited  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. A  spirit  more  amiable,  but  less  vigorous 
than  Luther's,  would  have  shrunk  back  from  the 
dangers  which  he  braved  and  surmounted. 

[DUcwery  of  Amct'ica.] 

Next  morning,  being  Friday  the  third  day  of  August, 
in  tlic  year  I41fj,  Columbus  set  sail,  a  little  before 
sunrise,  in  presence  of  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators, 
who  sent  up  their  supplications  to  heaven  for  the 
prosperous  issue  of  the  voyage,  whicli  they  wished 
rather  than  expected.  Columbus  steered  directly  for 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  arrived  there  without  any 
occurrence  that  would  have  deserved  notice  on  any 
other  occasion.  But  in  a  voyage  of  such  exjiectation 
and  importance,  every  circumstance  was  the  object  of 
attention.  •  • 

Upon  the  1st  of  October  they  were,  according  to 
the  admirars  reckoning,  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries ;  but,  lest  his  men 
should  be  intimidated  by  the  prodigious  length  of  the 
navigation,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  proceeded  only 
five  hundred  and  eighty-four  leagues;  and,  fortu- 
nately for  Columbus,  neither  his  own  pilol  nor  those 
of  the  other  ships  had  skill  sufficient  to  correct  this 
error  and  discover  the  deceit.  They  had  now  been 
above  three  weeks  at  sea ;  they  had  proceeded  far  be- 
yond what  former  navigators  had  attempted  or  deemed 
possible ;  all  their  prognostics  of  discovery,  drawn 
from  the  flight  of  birds  and  other  circumstances,  had 
proved  fallacious;  the  appearances  of  land,  with  which 
their  o\vn  credulity  or  the  artifice  of  their  commander 
had  from  time  to  time  flattered  and  amused  them, 
had  been  altogether  illusive,  and  their  prospect  of 
success  seemed  now  to  be  as  distant  as  ever.  These 
reflections  occurred  often  to  men  who  had  no  other 
object  or  occupation  than  to  reason  and  discourse  con- 
cerning the  intention  and  circumstances  of  their  ex- 
pedition. They  made  impression  at  first  upon  the 
ignorant  and  timid,  and  extending  by  degrees  to  such 
as  were  better  infijrmed  or  more  resolute,  the  con- 
tagion spread  at  length  from  ship  to  ship.  From 
secret  whispers  or  murmurings  they  proceeded  to  open 
cabals  and  public  complaints.  They  taxed  their 
sovereign  with  inconsiderate  credulity,  in  paying  such 
regard  to  the  vain  promises  and  rash  conjectures  of 
an  indigent  foreigner,  as  to  hazard  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  her  own  subjects  in  prosecuting  a  chimerical 
scheme.  They  aflirmed  that  they  had  fully  performed 
their  duty  by  venturing  so  far  in  an  unknown  and 
hopeless  course,  and  could  incur  no  bbune  for  refusing 
to  follow  any  longer  a  desperate  adventurer  to  certain 
destruction.  They  contended  that  it  was  necessary 
to  think  of  returning  to  Spain  while  their  crazy 
vessels  were  still  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  sea,  but 
expressed  their  fears  that  the  attempt  would  prove 
vain,  as  the  wind,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  favour- 
able to  their  course,  must  render  it  impossible  to  s.iil 
in  the  opposite  direction.  All  agreed  that  Columbus 
should  be  compelled  by  force  to  adopt  a  measure  on 
which  their  common  safety  depended.  Some  of  the 
more  audacious  projtosed,  as  the  most  expeditious  and 
certain  method  for  getting  rid  at  once  of  his  remon- 
strances, to  throw  him  into  the  sea,  being  persuaded 
that,  upon  their  return  to  Spain,  the  death  of  an  un- 
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successful  projector  woulil  excite  little  concern,  and 
be  inquired  into  with  no  curiosity. 

Columbus  was  fully  sensible  of  his  perilous  situa- 
tion. He  had  observed,  with  ^reat  uneasiiu-.-*,  the  fatal 
operation  of  ignorance  and  of  fear  in  producing  dis- 
affection among  his  crew,  and  saw  that  it  was  now 
ready  to  burst  out  into  open  mutiny.  He  retained, 
however,  perfect  presence  of  mind.  He  affected  to 
seem  ignorant  of  their  machinations.  Ni>twithstand- 
ing  the  agitation  and  solicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he 
appeared  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  a  man 
satisfied  with  the  progress  he  liad  made,  and  confident 
of  success.  Sometimes  he  cinjiloyed  all  the  arts  of 
insinuation  to  soothe  his  nicn.  Sometimes  he  endea- 
voured to  work  upon  their  ambition  or  avarice  by 
magnificent  descriptions  of  the  fame  and  wealth  which 
they  were  about  to  acquire.  On  other  occa.sions  he 
assumed  a  tone  of  authority,  and  threatened  them 
with  vengeance  from  their  sovenngn  if,  by  their  das- 
tardly behaviour,  they  should  defeat  this  noble  effort 
to  promote  the  glory  of  Ood.and  to  exalt  the  Spanish 
name  above  that  of  every  other  nation.  Even  with 
seditious  sailors,  the  words  of  a  nnm  whom  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  reverence,  were  weighty  and  per- 
suasive, and  not  only  restrained  them  from  those 
Tiolent  excesses  which  they  meditated,  but  prevailed 
with  them  to  accompany  their  admiral  for  some  time 
longer. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching 
land  seemed  to  be  more  certain,  and  excited  hope  in 
proportion.  The  birds  began  to  ai>i)ear  in  flocks, 
making  towards  the  south-west.  Columbus,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Portuguese  navigators,  who  had  been 
guided  in  several  of  their  discovuries  by  the  motion 
of  birds,  altered  his  course  from  due  we-it  towards  that 
quarter  whither  they  pointed  their  fligiit.  But,  after 
holding  on  for  several  days  in  this  new  direction 
without  any  better  success  than  fnnnerly,  having  seen 
no  object  during  thirty  days  but  the  sea  and  the  sky, 
the  hopes  of  his  companions  subsided  faster  than  they 
ha<l  risen  ;  their  fears  revived  with  additional  force  ; 
impatience,  rage,  and  despair  appeared  in  every  coun- 
tenance. AH  sense  of  subordination  was  lost.  The 
officers,  who  had  hitherto  concurred  with  Columbus  in 
opinion,  and  supported  liis  authority,  now  took  part 
with  the  private  men  ;  they  asst-mbled  tumultuously 
on  the  deck,  expostulated  with  their  commander, 
niingled  threats  with  their  expostulations,  and  re- 
quired him  instantly  to  tack  about  an»l  return  to 
Europe.  Columbus  perceived  that  it  would  be  of  no 
avail  to  have  recourse  to  any  of  his  former  arts,  which, 
having  been  tried  so  often,  had  lost  their  elfect ;  and 
that  it  was  imjiossible  to  ri*kindle  any  zeal  for  the 
success  of  the  expedition  among  men  in  whose  breasts 
fear  had  extinguished  every  generous  sentiment.  He 
saw  that  it  wa^  no  less  vain  to  think  of  employing 
either  gentle  or  severe  mt^asures  to  quell  a  mutiny  so 
general  and  so  violent.  It  was  necessary,  on  alt  these 
accounts,  to  soothe  piu<sions  which  he  could  no  longer 
command,  and  to  give  way  to  a  torrent  too  impetuous 
to  be  checked.  He  promised  solemnly  to  his  men 
that  he  would  cnnply  with  their  request,  provided 
they  would  a<'coinpany  him  and  olK*y  his  comnuuul 
for  three  days  longer,  and  if,  during  that  time, 
land  were  not  discovered,  he  would  then  abandon  the 
entcr]>risc,  and  direct  his  course  towards  Spain. 

Knraged  as  the  sailors  wen*,  and  impatient  to  turn 
their  faces  again  towards  their  native  country,  this 

Sroposition  did  not  appear  to  them  unreasonable  ;  nor 
id  Columbus  hazard  much  in  confining  himself  to  a 
tcnn  BO  short.  The  presages  of  discovering  land  were 
now  so  numerous  and  promising  that  ho  deemed  them 
infallible.  For  some  days  the  sounding  line  reached 
the  bottom,  and  the  soil  which  it  brought  up  indicated 
land  to  be  at  no  great  distance.  The  flocks  of  birds 
increased,  and   wero  composed  not  only  of  sea-fowl, 


but  of  such  land  birds  aa  could  not  be  supposed  to 
fly  far  from  the  shore.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  ob- 
(ipr%*ed  a  cane  floating,  which  seemed  to  have  Wen 
newly  cut,  and  likewise  a  piece  of  timber  artificially 
carved.  The  sailors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the 
branch  of  a  tree  with  red  berries  perfectly  fresh.  The 
clouds  around  the  setting  sun  assumed  a  new  appear- 
ance ;  the  air  was  more  mild  and  warm,  and  during 
night  the  wind  became  unequal  and  variable.  From 
all  these  symptoms  Columbus  was  so  confident  of 
being  near  land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh 
of  October,  after  public  prayers  for  success,  he  ordered 
the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  ships  to  lie  to,  keeping 
strict  watch  lest  they  should  be  driven  a>hore  in  the 
night.  During  this  interval  of  suspense  and  expecta- 
tion, no  man  shut  his  eyes,  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing 
intently  towards  that  quarter  where  they  expected  to 
discover  the  land,  which  had  so  long  been  the  object 
of  their  wishes. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus,  stand- 
ing on  the  forecastle,  observed  a  lisht  at  a  distance, 
and  privately  pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Guttierez,  a 
page  of  the  queen*s  wardrobe.  Gutticrcz  perceived  it, 
and  calling  to  Salcedo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all 
three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place 
to  place.  A  little  after  midnight,  the  joyful  sound  of 
land/  land/  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which  kept 
always  a-head  of  the  other  ships.  But  having  been 
so  often  deceived  by  fallacious  appearances,  every 
man  was  now  become  slow  of  belief,  and  waited  in  all 
the  anguish  of  uncertainty  and  impatience  for  the 
return  of  day.  As  soon  as  morning  dawned,  all 
doubts  and  fears  were  dispelled.  From  every  ship  an 
island  was  seen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whose 
flat  and  verdant  fields,  well  stored  with  wood,  and 
watered  with  many  rivulets,  presented  the  as|>ect  of  a 
delightful  countr)'.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  instantly 
began  the  Te  JJcnm,  as  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to 
God,  and  were  jiuned  by  those  of  the  other  ships  with 
tears  of  joy  and  transports  of  congratulation.  This 
otfice  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  act 
of  justice  to  their  commander.  They  threw  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with  feelings  of  self-con- 
demnation, mingled  with  reverence.  They  implored 
him  to  pardon  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  in- 
S(dence,  which  had  created  him  so  much  unnecessary 
disquiet,  and  had  so  often  obstructed  the  prosecution 
of  his  well-concerted  plan  ;  and  passing,  in  the  warmth 
of  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
they  now  pronounced  the  man  whom  they  liad  so 
lutely  reviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a  person  inspired 
by  Heaven  with  sagacity  and  fortitude  more  than 
human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  design  so  far  beyond 
the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  were 
nmnned  ami  armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  island 
with  their  colours  displayed,  with  warlike  music,  and 
other  martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coast, 
they  saw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,whom 
the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  dra^Ti  together,  whose 
attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  imd  astonish- 
niL-nt  at  the  strange  objects  which  prest-nted  them- 
selves to  their  view.  Columbus  was  the  first  Furopcan 
who  set  foot  on  the  new  world  which  he  had  dis- 
covered. He  landed  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  a  naked 
sword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  ami,  kntvling 
down,  they  all  kissed  the  ground  which  ihcy  had  so 
long  desired  to  see.  They  next  erected  a  crucifix, 
and  prostrating  themselves  before  it,  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  conducting  their  voyage  to  such  a  happy 
issue.  They  then  took  solemn  poAse*>ion  of  the 
country  fi'r  the  crown  of  Ca>tilo  and  l.*'on,  with  all 
the  formalities  which  the  Portuguese  were  accustomed 
to  observe  in  acts  of  this  kind  in  their  new  disco- 
veries. 

The  Spaniards,   while  thus  empliyed,   were   »ur- 
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r*'UiuU'(l  by  many  of  the  niitives,  who  gazed  in  silent 
a'lmii'ation  ujmn  actions  which  they  could  not  com- 
prehend, and  uf  which  they  did  not  foresL-e  the  conse- 
quences. The  dress  of  the  Spaniards,  the  whiteness  of 
tlieir  ^kins,  tlieir  beards,  tht-ir  arms,  ajipeared  stran^'e 
and  surprising.  The  vast  nuichines  in  wliicli  they  had 
traversed  the  ocean,  that  seemed  to  move  upon  the 
the  waters  with  wings,  and  uttered  a  dreadful  sound 
resembling  thunder,  accompanied  with  Uglitning  and 
gniokc,  struck  them  with  such  terror  that  they  began 
to  respect  their  new  guests  as  a  sujierinr  order  of 
bcln"?,  and  concluded  that  they  were  children  of  the 
sun,  who  hafl  descended  to  visit  the  earth. 

Tlic  Kuropcans  were  hardly  lesa  amazed  at  the 
scene  now  before  them.  Kvery  herb  and  shrub  and 
tree  was  different  from  those  which  flourished  in 
Europe.  The  soil  seemed  to  be  rich,  but  bore  few 
marks  of  cultivation.  The  climate,  even  to  the 
Spanianls,  felt  warm,  though  extremely  delightful. 
The  inhabitants  appeared  in  the  simple  innocence  of 
nature,  entirely  naked.  Their  black  hair,  long  and 
uncurled,  floated  upon  their  shoulders,  or  was  bound 
in  tresses  on  their  heads.  They  had  no  beards,  and 
everv  part  of  their  bodies  was  perfectly  smooth. 
Their  complexion  was  of  a  dusty  copper  colour,  their 
features  singular  rather  than  disagreeable,  their  aspect 
gentle  and  timid.  Though  not  tall,  they  were  well- 
shaped  and  active.  Their  faces,  and  several  parts  of 
their  bodies,  were  fiintastically  painted  with  glaring 
colours.  They  were  shy  at  first  through  fear,  but  soon 
became  familiar  with  "the  Spaniards,  and  with  tran- 
sports of  joy  received  from  thera  hawk-bells,  glass 
beads,  or  other  baubles  ;  in  return  for  which  they 
gave  such  provisions  a*?  they  had,  and  some  cotton 
yarn,  the  only  commodity  of  value  which  they  could 
produce.  Towards  evening,  Columbus  returned  to  his 
ship,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  islanders  in  their 
boats,  which  they  called  canoes,  and  though  rudely 
formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree,  they  rowed 
them  with  surjirising  dexterity.  Thus,  in  the  first 
interview  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  and  new 
worlds,  everything  was  conducted  amicably  and  to 
their  mutual  satisfaction.  The  former,  enlightened 
and  ambitious,  formed  already  vast  ideas  with  respect 
to  the  advantages  wliicli  they  might  derive  from  the 
re'dons  that  began  to  open  to  their  view.  The  latter, 
simple  and  undisceniing,  had  no  foresight  of  the  cala- 
mities and  desolation  which  were  approaching  their 
country ! 

ICfuvalry.'] 

Among  uncivilised  nations,  there  is  but  one  profes- 
sion honourable — that  of^rms.  All  the  ingenuity  and 
Ti''our  of  the  human  mind  are  exerted  in  acquiring 
military  skill  or  address.  The  functions  of  peace  are 
few  and  simple,  and  require  no  particular  course  of 
education  or  of  study  as  a  preparation  for  discharging 
them.  This  was  the  state  of  Europe  during  several 
centuries.  Every  gentleman,  born  a  soldier,  scorned 
any  other  occupation.  He  was  taught  no  science  but 
that  of  war ;  even  his  exercises  and  pastimes  were 
feats  of  martial  prowess.  Nor  did  the  judicial  cha- 
racter, which  persons  of  noble  birth  were  alone  entitled 
to  assume,  demand  any  degree  of  knowledge  beyond 
that  whicli  such  untutored  soldiers  possessed.  To 
recollect  a  few  traditionary  customs  which  time  had 
c<tnfirmed  and  rendered  respectable,  to  mark  out  the 
lists  of  battle  with  due  formality,  to  observe  the  issue 
of  the  combat,  and  to  pronounce  whether  it  had  been 
conducted  according  to  the  laws  of  arms,  included 
every  thing  that  a  baron,  who  acted  as  a  judge,  found 
it  necessary  to  understand. 

But  when  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  were  fixed, 
ffheu  tlie  rules  of  decision  were  committed  to  \vriting 
»ud  collected  into  a  body,  law  became  a  science,  the 


knowledge  of  which  required  a  regular  course  of  study, 
to;:ether  with  lung  attention  to  the  practice  of  courts. 
Martial  and  illiterate  nobles  had  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination  to  undertake  a  task  so  laborious,  ns  well 
as  so  foreign  from  'all  the  occupations  which  they 
deemed  entertaining  or  suitable  to  their  rank.  They 
gradually  relinquished  their  places  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, where  their  ignorance  exposed  them  to  contempt. 
They  became  weary  of  attending  to  the  discussion  of 
cases  which  grew  too  intricate  for  them  to  compre- 
hend. Not  only  the  judicial  detcnnination  of  points, 
wliicb  were  the  subject  of  controversy,  but  the  conduct 
of  all  legal  business  and  transactions,  was  committed 
to  persons  trained  by  previous  study  and  application 
to  the  knowledge  of  law.  An  orJer  of  men,  to  whom 
their  fellow-citizens  had  daily  recourse  for  advice, 
and  tci  whom  they  looked  up  for  decision  in  their 
most  important  concerns,  naturally  acquired  consi- 
deration and  influence  in  society.  They  were  advanced 
to  honours  which  had  been  considered  hitherto  as  the 
peculiar  rewards  of  military  virtue.  They  were  in- 
trusted with  oflices  of  the  highest  dignity  aiid  most 
extensive  power.  Thus,  another  profession  than  that 
of  arms  came  to  be  introduced  among  the  laity,  and 
was  reputed  honounible.  The  functions  of  civil  life 
were  attended  to.  The  talents  requisite  for  discharg- 
ing them  were  cultivated.  A  new  road  was  opened 
to  wealth  and  eminence.  The  arts  and  virtues  of 
peace  were  placed  in  their  proper  rank,  and  received 
their  due  recompense. 

While  improvements,  so  important  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  .society  and  the  administration  of  justice, 
gradually  made  progress  in  Europe,  sentiments  more 
liberal  and  generous  had  begun  to  animate  the  nobles. 
These  were  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  wliich, 
though  considered  commonly  as  a  wild  institution, 
the  effect  of  caprice,  and  the  source  of  extravagance, 
arose  naturally  from  the  state  of  society  at  that  period, 
and  had  a  very  serious  influence  in  refining  the  man- 
ners of  the  European  nations.  The  feudal  state  was 
a  state  of  almost  perpetual  war,  rapine,  and  anarchy; 
during  which  the  weak  and  unarmed  were  exjioscd  to 
insults  or  injuries.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  was 
too  limited  to  prevent  these  wrongs,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  too  feeble  to  redress  them.  The 
most  effectual  protection  against  violence  and  oppres- 
sion was  often  found  to  be  that  which  the  valour  and 
generosity  of  private  persons  afforded.  The  same 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  had  prompted  so  many 
gentlemen  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  oppressed 
pilgrims  in  Palestine,  incited  others  to  declare  them- 
selves the  patrons  and  avengers  of  injured  innocence 
at  home.  When  the  final  reduction  of  the  Holy  Land, 
under  the  dominion  of  infidels,  put  an  end  to  these 
foreign  expeditions,  the  latter  was  the  only  employ- 
ment left  for  the  activity  and  courage  of  adventurers. 
To  check  the  insolence  of  overgrown  oppressors  ;  to 
rescue  the  helpless  from  captivity ;  to  protect  or  to 
avenge  women,  orphans,  and  ecclesiastics,  who  could 
not  bear  arms  in  their  own  defence  ;  to  redress  wrongs 
and  remove  grievances;  were  deemed  act!*of  the  high- 
est prowess  and  merit.  Valour,  humanity,  courtesy, 
justice,  honour,  were  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
chivalry.  To  these  were  added  religion,  which  mingled 
itself  with  every  passion  and  institution  during  tlie 
middle  ages,  and  by  infusing  a  large  proportion  of 
enthusiastic  zeal,  gave  them  such  force  as  carried 
them  to  romantic  excess.  Jlen  were  trained  to  knight- 
hood by  a  long  previous  discipline  ;  they  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  order  by  solemnities  no  less  devout 
than  pompous  ;  every  person  of  noble  birth  courted 
that  honour ;  it  was  deemed  a  distinction  superior  to 
royalty ;  and  monarchs  were  proud  to  receive  it  from 
the  hands  of  private  gentlemen. 

This  singular  institution,  in  which  valour,  gallantryi 
and  religion,  were  so  strangely  blended,  was  wonder- 
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fully  adapted  to  the  taste  and  genius  of  martial 
nobles  ;  and  its  effects  were  soon  Tisible  in  their  man- 
ners. \Var  wjis  carried  on  with  less  ferocity  when 
humanity  came  to  be  deemed  the  ornament  of  knight- 
hood no  less  than  courage.  Jlore  gentle  and  polished 
manners  were  introduced  when  courtesy  was  recom- 
mended as  the  most  amiable  of  knightly  virtues. 
Violence  and  oppression  decreased  when  it  wiis 
reckoned  meritorious  to  check  and  to  punish  them. 
A  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  with  the  most  re- 
ligious attcntinn  to  fulfil  every  engagement,  became 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  gentleman,  be- 
cause chivalry  was  regarded  as  the  school  of  honour, 
and  inculcated  the  most  delicate  sensibility  with 
respect  to  those  points.  The  admiration  of  these  qua- 
lities, together  with  the  high  distinctions  and  pre- 
rogatives conferred  on  knighthood  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  inspired  persons  of  noble  birth  on  some  occa- 
nions  with  a  species  of  military  fanaticism,  and  led 
them  to  extravagant  enterprises.  But  they  deeply 
imprinted  on  their  minds  the  principles  of  generosity 
and  honour.  These  were  strengthened  by  everything 
that  can  affect  the  senses  or  touch  tlie  heart.  The  wild 
exploits  of  those  romantic  knights  who  sallied  forth  in 
quest  of  adventures  are  well  known,  and  have  been 
treated  with  proper  ridicule.  The  political  and  per- 
manent effects  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  have  been  less 
observed.  Perhaps  the  humanity  which  accompanies 
all  the  operations  of  war,  the  refinements  of  gallantry, 
and  the  point  of  honour — the  three  chief  circuni- 
Btances  which  distingui.-h  modem  from  ancient  man- 
ners— may  be  a-scribed  in  a  great  measure  to  this  in- 
stitution, which  has  appeared  whimsical  to  superficial 
observers,  but  by  its  effects  ha,s  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  mankind.  The  sentiments  which  chivalry 
inspired  had  a  wimderful  influence  on  manners  and 
conduct  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  They  were  so  deeply  rooted, 
that  they  continued  to  operate  after  the  vigour  and 
reputation  of  the  institution  itself  began  to  decline, 

{Characters  of  Francis  I.  and  (lie  Emperor  Cfiarles  Y.] 

During  twenty-eiglit  years  an  avowed  rivalship  sub- 
sisted between  Francis  1.  and  the  Kmperor  Charles  V., 
which  involved  not  only  tlieir  own  dominions,  but 
the  greatest  part  of  Kurope,  in  wars  which  were  pro- 
secuted with  more  violent  animosity,  and  drawn  out 
to  a  greater  length,  than  had  been  known  in  any 
former  period.  Many  circumstances  contributed  to 
this.  Their  animosity  was  founded  in  opposition  of 
interest,  heightened  by  personal  emulation,  and  exas- 
perated, not  only  by  mutual  injurii--s,  but  by  reciprocal 
insults.  At  the  same  time,  whatever  advantage  one 
seemed  to  possess  towards  gaining  the  a.sccndant,  was 
wonderfully  balanced  by  some  favourable  circumstance 
'peculiar  to  the  other. 

The  emperor's  dnminiona  were  of  greater  extent ; 
the  French  king's  lay  more  compact.  Francis  go- 
Tcrned  liis  kingdom  with  absolute  power;  that  of 
Charles  was  limited,  but  he  supplied  the  want  of 
authority  by  address.  The  troops  of  the  former  were 
more  impetuous  and  cnter|>rising  ;  those  of  the  latter 
better  disciplined,  anil  more  patient  of  fatigue.  The 
talents  and  abilities  of  the  two  monarchs  were  as 
ditfereiit  as  the  advantages  which  they  po:-«essed,  and 
contributed  no  less  to  jirolong  the  contest  between 
them.  Francis  took  his  resolutions  suddenly,  pr»>se- 
cuted  them  at  first  with  warmth,  and  pushed  them 
into  execution  with  a  most  adventurous  courage  ;  but 
being  destitute  of  the  perseverance  necessary  to  sur- 
mount difficulties,  he  oftm  aband<me<l  his  designs,  or 
relaxed  the  vigour  of  pursuit  from  imjiattence,  and 
sometimes  from  levity.  Charles  deliberated  long,  and 
determined  with  coolness;  but  having  once  fixed  his 
plan,  ho  adhered  to  it  with  inflexible  obstinacy,  and 


neither  danger  nor  discouragement  could  turn  hira 
aside  from  the  execution  of  it.      The  success  of  their 
enteqirises  was  suitable  to  the  diversity  of  their  cha- 
racters, and  was  uniformly  influenced  by  it.     Francis, 
by    his    impetuous    activity,    often    disconcerted    the 
emperor's  best  laid  schemes  ;  Charles,  by  a  more  calm 
but  steady  prosecution  uf  his  designs,   checked   the 
rapidity  of  his  rival's  career,  and  baffled  or  repulsed 
liis  most  vigorous  efforts.     The  fonner,  at  the  opening 
of  a  war  or  of  a  campaign,  broke  in  upon  the  enemy 
with  the  violence  of  a  torrent,  and  carried  all  before     I 
him  ;  the  latter,  waiting  until  he  saw  the  force  of  his     > 
rival  beginning  to  abate,  recovered  in  the  end  not  only     j 
all  that  he  had  lost,  but  made  new  acquisitions.     Few 
of  the  French  monarch's  attempts  towards  conquest, 
whatever  promising  aspect  they  might  wear  at  first,     ) 
wereconducted  toahapi)y  issue  ;  many  of  the  emperor's 
enterprises,  even  after  they  appeared  desperate  and  im- 
practicable, terminated  in  the  most  prosperous  manner 

The  success  of  Hume  and  Robertson  extended  the 
demand  fur  historical  composition ;  and  before  ad- 
verting to  their  great  rival  Gibbon,  we  may  glance 
at  some  of  the  subordinate  labourers  in  the  same 
field.  In  the  year  1758,  I)r  Smollett  publisheJ.  in 
fi)ur  volumes  (juarto,  his  Complete  Hisiori/  of  Emjland^ 
tied "ced  from  the  Descent  of  Julius  Casar  to  the  Treaty 
of  Aix  la  ChapcUe,  1748.  In  extent  and  complete- 
ness of  design,  tliis  history  approaches  nearest  t9 
the  works  of  the  iiistorical  masters;  but  its  execu- 
tion is  unequal,  and  it  abounds  in  errors  and  incon- 
sistences. It  was  7-apidly  composed;  and  though 
Smollett  was  too  fluent  and  practised  a  writer  to 
fail  in  narrative  (liis  account  of  the  rebellion  in 
1745-6,  and  liis  observations  on  the  act  for  the  re- 
lief of  debtors  in  1759,  are  excellent  specimens  t)fhia 
best  style  and  his  benevolence  of  character),  he 
could  not,  witliout  adequate  study  and  preparation, 
succeed  in  so  important  an  undertaking.  Smollett 
afterwards  continued  his  work  to  the  year  1765. 
The  portion  from  the  Revolution  of  1G88  to  the 
death  of  George  II.  is  usually  printed  as  a  continua- 
tion to  Hume. 

The  views  which  Or  Robertson  had  taken  of  the 
reign  and  character  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  were 
combate»l  by  William  Tytler  of  AVoodhouselee 
(171 1-179*2),  who,  in  1759,  publislied  an  Inquirt/,  His- 
torical  and  Critical^  into  the  Evidence  against  Mary 
Quvcn  if  Scots,  and  an  Examination  of  the  IHstorics 
of  Dr  Robertson  and  Mr  Hume  with  respect  tit  that 
Evidevce.  The  uork  of  Mr  Tytler  is  acute  and 
learned  ;  it  procured  for  the  author  the  approbation 
and  esteem  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  times ; 
but,  jmlged  by  the  higher  standards  which  now 
exist,  it  must  be  pronounced  to  be  partial  and 
inconclusive.  Mr  Tytler  published  tlie  *  PoeticjJ 
KcUKiins  of  James  I.,  King  of  Scotland. '  with  a 
dissertation  on  the  life  and  writings  of  the  royal 
poet,  h(inourab!e  to  bis  literary  taste  and  research. 

About  tiu*  year  1700,  the  I^mdon  booksellers  com- 
pleted a  c(mipi!ation  which  had,  for  a  long  pcriixl, 
empUtyed  .«ievcral  i)n»fe8sional  authors — a  '  rnivcrsjil 
History,*  a  large  and  valuable  work,  seven  lolumes 
l>eing  devoted  to  ancient  and  sixteen  to  nn»«lem 
history.  The  writers  were  Archiuald  Howkh 
(1G86-176G).  a  native  of  Dundee,  who  was  (vlucatcd 
at  the  Jesuit's  Gonege  of  St  Omer,  but  afti  rwiirds 
fled  to  Kngland  and  embracctl  the  IVotestant  faith  : 
he  was  author  of  a  History  of  the  Pvpes.  Dr  JoliM 
CAMPnKLi.  (1709-1775).  a  son  of  CampMl  of  Glon- 
Ivon  in  Pertlishirn,  wn)te  tlie  Military  History  of  fAc 
liuke  of  Marlhorouijh  and  Prince  Euprne,  Litr»  of  the 
Admirals,  a  considerable  ix)rtion  of  the  liiographia 
liritannica.  a  Histonj  of  Europe^  a  Political  Surrey  of 
Britain,  &c     Campbell  wa«  a  candid  and  intclli^-eut 
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man,  acquainted  with  l)r  Jolinson  ami  most  of  tliv 
eminent  men  of  his  ihiy.  William  Gctuuik  (1708- 
1770),  a  native  of  Hrechin,  was  an  iiukfatiKable 
writer,  author  of  a  Ilhtvrti  uf  Enyhiml,  a  J/iilun/  nj 
Scotland,  a  Geographical  Grammar,  iSii'.  (iKokgk 
Salk  (1680-1730)  translated  the  Koran,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  a  society  for  the  en<our.i(;ement 
of  learning.  Gkobce  I'salmana/aii  (li;7y-170')). 
a  native  of  France,  deceived  the  world  lor  some  time 
by  pretending  to  tie  a  native  of  the  island  of  For- 
mosa, to  support  which  he  invented  an  ulpliabet  and 
grammar.  He  afterwards  became  a  li;ick  author, 
was  sinccrcl.v  penitent,  ami  was  reverenced  by  .John- 
son for  ids  "piety.  When  tlie  '  Universal  History' 
was  completed,  (ioldsmith  wrote  a  preface  to  it,  for 
which  he  received  three  guincisl 

In  17C.3  Goldsmith  published  a  Ilistonj  of  Knr/laml, 
in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  AoUcmini  to  liis  Sim,  in 
two  small  volumes.  "  The  deceptive  title  had  the 
desired  attraction  ;  the  letters  were  variously  attri- 
buted to  Lords  Chesterfield,  Orrery,  and  Lyttdton. 
and  in  purity  and  grace  of  style  surpassed  the  writ- 
ings of  any  of  the  reputed  authors.  The  success  of 
this  compilation  afterwards  led  Goldsnuth  to  ccmpile 
a  more  extended  history  of  England,  and  abridg- 
ments of  Grecian  and  Roman  history.  Even  in 
this  subordinate  walk,  to  which  nothing  but  neces- 
sity compelled  him.  Goldsmith  was  superior  to  all 
his  contemporaries. 

Lord  Lyttelton  afterwards  cinie  forward  himself 
as  a  historian,  though  of  but  a  limited  period.  His 
Uistory  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  II.,  on  which  he  had 
bestowed  years  of  study,  is  a  valuable  repertory  of 
facts,  but  a  dry  and  uninteresting  composition.  Of 
a  similar  character  are  the  Uisloriml  Memoirs  and 
Lives  (Queen  Elizabeth,  Kaleigli,  Henry  I'rince  of 
Wales,  &c.),  written  by  l)r  Tho:mas  Birch,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Koyal  t^ociety.  Birch  was  a 
diligent  explorer  of  records  and  public  papers :  he 
threw  light  on  history,  but  was  devcjid  of  taste  and 
arrangement.  These  works  drew  attention  to  the 
materials  that  existed  for  a  history  of  domestic  man- 
ners, always  more  interesting  tlian  state  diplom.acy 
or  wars,  and  DrKoBERX  Henry  (1718-1790)  entered 
tipon  a  History  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  particular 
attention  was  to  be  given  to  this  department.  For 
nearly  thirty  years  Henry  hibourcd  at  his  work  : 
the  first  volume  was  published  in  1771,  and  four 
others  .at  intervals  between  that  time  and  178.').  A 
contemporary,  ])r  Gilbert  Stuart,  a  man  not  devoid 
of  talents,  but  rancorous  and  malignant  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  attempteil,  by  a  system  of  ceaseless 
persecution,  to  destroy  the  character  and  reputation 
of  Henry,  but  his  wurk  realised  to  its  author  the 
large  sum  of  £3.'i00,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  pen- 
sion from  the  crown  of  £100  per  anntmi.  Henry's 
work  does  not  come  farther  down  than  the  reign 
of  Henry  VHI.  In  our  own  days,  the  plan  of  a 
history  with  copious  information  as  to  manners, 
arts,  and  iniproiements — where  full  prondnence  is 
given  to  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  the  domestic 
life  of  our  ancestors — has  been  admirably  realised  in 
the  '  Pictorial  History  of  England,'  published  by  Mr 
Charles  Knight.  Of  Dr  Henry,  we  may  add' that 
he  was  a  native  of  St  Ninians,  in  Stirlingshire,  was 
bred  to  the  church,  and  was  latterly  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  the  honour 
of  filling  the  chair  as  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Dr  Gilbert  Stuart  (1742-1786),  a  native  of 
Edinburgh  (to  whom  we  have  alluded  in  connexion 
with  Henry),  wrote  various  historical  works,  a  //«- 
ton/  of  Scotland,  a  Dissertation  on  the  British  Consti- 
tution, a  History  of  the  Keformation.,  &c.  His  style  is 
Oorid  and  bigh-soundiog,  not  wanting  in  elegance,  | 


but  disfigured  by  aflectation,  ami  still  more  by  the 
violent  i)rejudices  of  its  vindictive  and  unprincipled 
author. 

Histories  of  Ireland,  evincing  antiquarian  research, 
were  pidilished,  the  first  in  1703-7  by  Dr  Wauner, 
and  another  in  1773  by  Dr  Lkland,  the  tran.slator 
of  our  best  English  version  of  Demosthenes.  A  re- 
view of  Celtic  ami  Human  aniiiiuities  was  in  1771-5 
presented  by  ,To!1n  WiiriTAKEa,  grafted  upon  his 
History  of  Manchester ;  and  the  same  anilior  after- 
wards wrote  a  violent  and  prejudiced  Vindiratitm  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  Jiit^grauhical  History  of 
Kni/land  by  GnANGER,  and  Orme  s  Jli.itnry  of  the 
Bnti.ih  Transactions  in  Hindoitan,  which  appearetl 
at  this  time,  are  also  valuable  works.  In  177.'), 
JlAcrnERSON,  translator  of  Ossian,  published  a  His- 
tory of  Great  Britain,  from  the  liestoratinn  to  the 
Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  accompained  by 
original  jiapcrs.  The  object  of  Macpherson  was  to 
support  the  Tory  party,  and  to  detract  from  the 
purity  and  imtriotism  of  those  who  bad  plamud  and 
etlected  the  Kevolution  of  1688.  The  secret  hi.'itory 
brought  to  light  by  his  original  papers  (which  were 
undoubtedly  genuine)  certainly  disclosed  a  degree 
of  selfishness  and  intrigue  for  which  the  public  were 
not  prepare'd.  In  this  task,  the  historian  (if  Jlac- 
pherson  be  entitled  to  the  venerable  name)  had  the 
use  of  Carte's  C()llections,  for  which  lie  i>aid  £200, 
ami  he  received  no  less  than  £3000  for  the  cojiyright 
of  his  work.  The  Annals  of  Scotland,  from  Malcolm 
III.  to  Kobert  I.,  were  published  in  1770  by  Sir 
David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Haii.es.  In  1779  the  same 
author  produced  a  continuation  to  the  accession  of 
the  house  of  Stuart.  These  works  were  invaluable 
at  the  time,  and  have  since  formed  an  excellent 
quarry  for  the  historian.  Lord  Ilailes  was  biirn  in 
Edinburgh  in  1720,  the  son  of  Sir  James  Dalrymple 
of  Ilailes,  Bart.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Scottish  bar,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  jutlgesof 
the  Court  of  Session  in  1706.  He  was  the  author 
of  various  legal  and  antiquarian  treatises;  of  the 
Remains  of  iJiristian  Antiquity,  containing  transla- 
tions from  the  fathers,  &c. ;  and  of  an  inquiry  into 
the  secondary  causes  assigned  by  Gibbon  the  histo- 
rian for  the  rapid  growth  of  Christianity.  Lord 
Hailes  was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  an  able  lawyer, 
and  upright  judge.  He  died  in  1732.  In  1776 
KonKRT  Watson,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  after- 
wards principal  of  one  of  the  colleges  of  St  Amlrews, 
wrote  a  History  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  as  a  continua- 
tion to  Robertson,  and  left  unfinished  a  Histnry  of 
Philip  III.,  which  was  completed  by  Dr  William 
Thomson,  and  published  in  17S3.  In  1779,  the  two 
fi>st  volumes  of  a  History  of  Modern  Kurope,  by  Dr 
William  KfssEi.i.  (1741-1793),  were  iiublishcd  with 
distinguished  success,  and  three  others  were  added 
in  1784,  bringing  down  the  history  to  the  year  1763. 
Continuations  to  this  valuable  compendium  have 
been  made  by  Dr  Coote  and  others,  and  it  contiimes 
to  be  a  standard  work.  Kussell  was  a  native  of  Sel- 
kirkshire, and  fought  his  way  to  learning  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  midst  of  considerable  difhculties.  The 
vast  number  of  historical  works  published  about 
this  time  shows  how  eagerly  this  noble  branch  of 
study  was  cultivated,  both  by  authors  and  the  pub- 
lic. No  department  of  literary  labour  seems  then  to 
have  been  so  lucrative,  or  so  sure  of  leading  to  dis- 
tinction. But  our  greatest  name  yet  remains  behind. 

EDWARD  GIBBON. 

The  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  by  birth,  education,  and  manners,  dis- 
tinctively an  English  gentleman.  He  was  bom  at 
Putney,  in  Surrey,  April  27,  1737.    His  father  was 
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of  :iii  ancient  family  settlcil  at  lifriton,  near  I'etera- 
fielil,  Ilanipsliirp.  Of  delieatc  lualtli,  youiif;  Edward 
CiiiiiON  was  privately  ('(Uicated.  and  at  the  age  i if 
fifteen  lie  was  placed  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford. 
He  was  almost  from  infancy  a  close  student,  but 
his  indiscriminate  appetite  for  hooks  '  subsided  by 
degrees  in  the  historic  line.'  He  arrived  at  Ox- 
ford,  he  says,  with  a  stock  of  erudition  that  might 
have  puzzled  a  dcictor,  and  a  degree  of  ignorance 
of  which  a  schoolboy  would  have  been  ashamed. 
He  spent  fourteen  months  at  college  idly  and  un- 
profitably,  as  he  him.self  states;  and,  studying  the 
works  of  IJossuet  and  Parsons  t!ie  Jesuit,  lie  became 
a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He  went 
to  I/<in<lon,  and  at  the  feet  of  a  priest,  on  the  8(li  of 
June  17.5.3,  he  'solemnly,  though  privately,  abjured 
the  errors  of  heresy.'  His  father,  in  order  to  reclaim 
him,  placed  him  for  some  years  at  Lausanne,  in 
Switzerland,  under  the  charge  of  }>l.  I'avilliard,  a 
Calvinist  clergyman,  whose  judicious  conduct  pre- 
vailed upon  his  pupil  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  tlie 
Protestant  church.  On  ("hristmas  day,  17.">4,  he 
received  the  sacrament  in  the  Protestant  church  at 
Lausanne.  '  It  was  here,'  says  the  historian,  '  that 
I  suspended  my  religious  impiiries,  acquiescing  with 
ini[ilicit  belief"  in  the  tenets  and  mysteries  which 
are  adopted  by  the  general  consent  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants.'  At  Lausanne  a  regular  and  severe 
•ystcm  o(  study  perfected  (litibon  in  tlie  Latin  aud 


Edward  Gibbon. 

French  langungcii,  nml  in  a  general  knowledge  of 
literature.  In  1758  he  relumed  to  Knglaml,  and 
three  yeara  oftenranU  apiKarcd  as  an  author  in  a 
slight  Krench  treatise,  an  Ksxiiy  on  the  Slmly  of 
Lileralure.  He  accepted  the  coniniission  of  captain 
in  the  Hampshire  militia;  ami  though  his  studies 
were  interrupted,  '  the  discipline  and  evolutions  of 
a  modern  battle,'  he  remarks,  '  gave  him  a  dearer 
notion  of  the  phalanx  and  the  legion,  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  llanipshirc  grenadiers  w:i3  not  useless  to 
th«  historian  of  the  Homan  empire."  On  the  poacc 
nf  17ti2,  (libboii  was  released  from  his  military 
duties,  and  paid  a  visit  to  France  and  Italy.     He 


had  long  been  meditating  .some  historical  work  and 
whilst  ;it  Home,  0,t..ber  l.'i,  1764,  his  choict"  »a» 
determined  by  an  incident  i>f  a  striking  and  romantic 
nature.  '  .\s  I  s.it  musing,'  he  savs,  •  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  Ca|Mt.il.  while  the  barefooted  friars 
were  singing  vespers  in  the  temple  of  JuiiiUr,  the 
idea  of  writing  the  clecline  and  fall  of  the  city  first 
started  to  my  inimi.'  Many  years,  however,  elapsed 
before  he  realised  his  intentions.  On  returning  to 
Kngland  in  17n.'i,  he  seems  to  have  been  fa.shioiiahU- 
and  idle  ;  his  father  dii'd  in  1770.  and  he  then  Ivgan 
to  form  the  jilan  of  an  independent  life.  The  estate 
left  him  by  his  father  was  much  involved  in  debt, 
and  he  determined  on  quitting  the  country  and  re- 
siding permanently  in  I.ondiin.  He  then  uniler- 
took  the  composition  of  the  first  volume  of  his  his- 
tory. 'At  the  outset,'  he  remarks,  'all  was  dark 
and  doubtful ;  even  the  title  of  the  work,  the  true 
era  of  tlie  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  the  limit* 
of  the  introduction,  the  division  of  the  <hapter5, 
and  the  order  of  the  narrative;  and  I  was  often 
tempted  to  cast  away  tlie  labour  of  seven  years. 
The  style  of  an  author  should  be  the  image  of 
his  mind,  hut  the  choice  and  command  of  lai  image 
is  the  fruit  of  exercise.  Many  experiments  were 
made  before  I  could  hit  the  middle  tone  between  a 
dull  tone  and  a  rhetorical  declamation  :  three  times 
did  I  compose  the  first  chapter,  and  twice  the  second 
and  third,  bifore  I  was  tolerably  satisfied  with  their 
effect.  In  the  remainder  of  the  way.  I  advanced 
with  a  more  equal  and  ca.«y  pace.* 

In  1774  he  w.as  returned  for  the  Iwrough  of  Lisk- 
eard,  and  sat  in  parliament  eight  sessions  during  the 
memorable  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  ..\mc- 
rlca.  Prudence,  he  says,  condemned  him  to  acquiesce 
in  the  bumble  station  of  a  mute ;  the  great  spe.ikers 
filled  him  with  despair,  the  bad  ones  with  terror. 
Gibbon,  however,  supported  by  his  vote  the  adminis- 
tration of  I.,ord  Xorth,  and  was  by  this  nobleman  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  birds  commissioners  of  tradi'  and 
plantations.  In  1776  the  first  quarto  volume  of  his 
history  was  given  to  the  world.  Its  success  wa« 
almost  unprecedented  for  a  grave  historicid  work : 
'the  first  impression  was  exhimsted  in  a  few  nays  j 
a  second  and  third  edition  was  scarcely  adequate  to 
the  demand ;  and  the  bookseller's  properly  was 
twice  invaded  by  the  pirates  of  Dublin  :  the  1.  xik 
was  on  every  table,  and  almost  on  every  toilette.' 
His  brother  historians.  Iloliertson  and  Hume,  gene- 
rously greete<l  liim  with  warm  applause.  '  Whether 
I  consider  the  dignity  of  your  style,"  s.ays  Hume, 
'  the  depth  of  your  matter,  or  the  exten,sivene.ss  of 
your  learning,  I  must  regard  the  work  as  equally 
the  object  of  esteem.'  There  was  another  Iminl  of 
sympathy  between  the  English  and  the  Scottish 
historian  :  Gihlion  had  insidiously,  though  too  un- 
equivocally, e^ineed  his  adt>ption  of  inflilel  prin- 
ciples. '  The  various  modes  of  worship  wbii-b  pre 
vailed  in  the  Koman  world  were  all,'  he  remarks, 
'  <'onsidered  by  the  people  as  equally  true,  by  the 
pbilosojiher  as  equally  false,  and  by  the  magistrate 
as  equally  useful."  Some  fi-cling  of  this  kind  con- 
stituted the  whole  of  (iibl>on's  religious  belitf :  the 
pbilo.sopbers  of  France  hail  triumplu^I  over  the 
lessons  of  the  Calvinist  minister  of  Lausanne,  and 
the  historian  seems  never  to  have  nturned  to  the 
faith  and  the  humility  of  the  Christian.  In  the  . 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  his  work  he  giiro 
an  lucount  of  the  growth  and  pnigress  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  he  accounted  for  solely  by  seiimdary 
causes,  without  refeutice  to  its  divine  origin.  A 
numlxT  of  answers  were  written  to  these  menior.ible 
chapters,  the  only  one  of  which  that  has  kept  jiot- 
session  of  the  public  is  the  reply  by  I)r  Watson, 
bishop  of  Llandatf,  entitled  '  An  Apology  fur  Chn»- 
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ti;iiHt.v.'    {"lilibiin's  niethdil  (if  attuckiii);  ourfaith  lias 
been  well  ciescribfd  by  Lord  Hyroii,  as 

Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer, 
The  lord  of  irony,  that  master  spell. 

He  nowhere  openly  avows  his  disbelief.  By  tacitly 
sinking  the  early  and  astonishiii);  spread  of  f'liris- 
tianity  durinR  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  dwell- 
ing with  exaggerated  colouring  and  minuteness  on 
the  errors  and  corruption  by  whiili  it  afterwards 
became  debased,  the  historian  in  efTect  conveys  an 
impression  that  its  divine  origin  is  but  a  poetical 
fable,  like  the  golden  age  of  the  piwts,  or  the  mystic 
absurdities  of  jloliamniedanism.  The  Christian  faith 
was  a  bold  and  successful  innovation,  and  Gilibon 
hated  all  innovations.  In  his  after  life,  he  was  in 
favour  of  retaining  even  the  Infjuisition,  with  its 
tortures  and  its  tyranny,  because  it  wius  an  ancient 
institution  !  Besides  the  '  solemn  sneer'  of  Gibbon, 
there  is  another  cardinal  defect  in  his  account  of  tlie 
progress  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  has  lieen  thus 
ably  pointed  out  by  the  Kev.  II.  II.  Milman: — 
'  Christianity  alone  receives  no  embellishment  fnmi 
the  magic  of  Gibbon's  language;  his  imagination  is 
dead  to  its  moral  dignity  ;  it  is  kept  down  by  a 
general  tone  of  jealous  di8par;vgement,  or  neutralised 
by  a  painfully  elaborate  e.Kposilion  of  its  darker  and 
degenerate  periods.  There  are  occasions,  indeed, 
when  its  jiure  and  exalted  Inimanity,  when  its  in.ini- 
festly  beneficial  influence  can  compel  even  him,  as 
it  were,  to  fairness,  and  kindle  his  unguarded  elo- 
quence to  its  usual  fervour  ;  but  in  general  he  soon 
relapses  into  a  frigid  apathy  ;  afliicts  an  ostenta 
tiously  severe  imparti;Uity ;  notes  all  the  faults  of 
Christians  in  every  age  with  bitter  and  almost 
malignant  sarcasm  ;  reluctantly,  and  with  exception 
and  reservation,  admits  their  claim  to  arlmiration. 
This  inextricable  bias  appears  even  to  influence  his 
manner  of  composition.  While  all  the  other  assail- 
ants of  the  Roman  empire,  whether  warlike  or  re- 
ligious, the  Goth,  the  Hun,  the  Ar.ib,  the  Tartar, 
Alaricand  Attila,  Mahomet,  and  Zingis,  and  Tamer- 
lane, are  each  introduced  upon  the  scene  almost  with 
dramatic  animation — their  progress  related  in  a  full, 
complete,  and  unbroken  narrative — the  triumph  of 
Christianity  alone  takes  tlie  form  of  a  cold  and 
critical  disquisition.  The  successes  of  barbarous  en- 
ergy and  brute  force  call  forth  all  the  consummate 
skiU  of  composition,  while  the  moral  triumphs  of 
Christian  benevolence,  the  tranquil  lieroisni  of  en- 
durance, the  blameless  purity,  the  contempt  of  guilty 
fame,  and  of  honours  destructive  to  the  human  race, 
which,  had  they  assumed  the  proud  name  of  philo- 
Bopby,  would  have  been  blazoned  in  his  briglitest 
words,  because  they  own  religion  as  their  principle, 
sink  into  narrow  asceticism.  The  gl<tri€s  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  short,  touch  on  no  chord  in  the  heart  of 
the  writer  ;  his  imagination  remains  unkindled  ;  his 
words,  though  they  maintain  their  stately  and  mea- 
Bured  march,  havj  become  cool,  argumentative,  and 
inanimate.'  The  second  and  third  volumes  of  the 
history  did  not  appear  till  1781.  After  their  publi- 
cation, finding  it  necessary  to  retrench  his  expen- 
diture, and  being  disappointed  of  a  lucrative  place 
which  he  had  hoped  for  from  ministerial  patron- 
age, be  resolved  to  retire  to  Lausanne,  where  he 
was  iJered  a  residence  by  a  friend  of  his  youth, 
M.  Deyverdun.  Here  he  lived  very  happily  for 
about  four  years,  devoting  his  mornings  to  com- 
position, and  his  evenings  to  the  enlightened  and 
polished  society  which  had  gathered  in  that  situa- 
tion. The  history  was  completed  at  the  time  and 
in  the  circumstances  which  he  has  thus  stated ; — 
'  It  was  on  the  day  or  rather  night  of  the  27th  of 
June  1787,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve. 


that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page  in  a 
summer-house  in  my  garden.  After  laying  down 
my  pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  bereeaii,  or  covered 


Residence  of  Gibbon  at  Lausanne. 

walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a  prospect  of  the 
country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was 
temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  i>f  the 
moon  was  retlected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature 
was  silent.  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions 
of  joy  on  tlie  recovery  of  my  freedom,  anil  perhaps 
the  establishment  of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was 
soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  sjiread 
over  my  mind  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  ever- 
lasting leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companitin. 
and  that  wliats(K-ver  might  he  the  future  date  of 
my  history,  the  life  (»f  the  historian  must  be  sluirt 
and  precarious,'*  The  historian  adds  two  facts 
which  have  seldom  occurred  in  the  composition  of 
six  or  even  five  quartos  ;  his  first  rough  manuscript, 
without  an  intermediate  copy,  w*as  sent  to  the  press, 
and  not  a  slu-et  was  seen  by  any  person  but  the 
author  and  the  printer.  His  lofty  style,  like  that  of 
Johnson,  w.as,  in  fact,  'the  image  of  Ids  mind.' 

Gibbon  went  to  London  to  superintend  the  inibli- 
cation  of  his  three  hist  volumes,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Lausanne,  where  he  resided  till  1793. 
The  French  Uevolution  had  imbittered  and  divided 
the  society  of  Lausanne  ;  some  of  his  friends  were 
dead,  and  he  anxiously  wished  himself  again  in 
England.  At  this  time  the  lady  of  his  most  intimate 
friend.  Lord  Sheffield,  died,  and  he  hastened  to  ad- 
minister consolation  :  he  arrived  at  I^onJ  Sheflielii's 
house  in  London  in  June  179.3.  The  health  of  the 
historian  had,  however,  been  indifferent  for  some 
time,  owing  to  a  long-settled  complaint ;  and,  ex- 
hausted by  surgical  operations,  he  died  without 
pain,  and  apparently  without  any  sense  of  his  dan- 
ger, on  the  16th  of  January  1794. 

In  most  of  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  his- 
torian. Gibbon  was  equal  to  either  Hume  or  Ilobert- 
son.     In  some  he  was  superior.     He  had  greater 

*  '  The  garden  and  simiiner-housc  where  he  composed  are 
neglected,  and  the  last  utterly  decayed,  but  they  still  nhow  ft 
aa  his  '*  caliinet,"  and  seem  perfectly  aware  of  his  memory  *— 
Byron' t  LiUU-rt. 
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depth  and  variety  of  learniiifi;,  niid  a  more  perfect 
command  of  his  intellectual  treasures.  It  was  not 
merely  with  the  main  stream  of  Uoniiin  history  that 
he  was  familiar.  All  its  accessaries  and  tributaries 
— the  art  of  war,  philosophy,  theolopy,  jurisprudence, 
geograpliy  (down  to  its  minutest  jioint),  every  shade 
of  manners,  opinions,  and  public  character,  in  Roman 
and  contemporaneous  history,  lie  had  studied  with 
laborious  diligence  and  complete  success.  Hume 
was  elaborate,  but  it  w.as  only  with  respect  to  style. 
Errors  in  fact  and  theory  were  perpetuated  through 
every  edition,  while  the  author  was  purifN'injj  his 
periods  and  weeding  out  Scotticisms.  The  labour 
of  Giblxin  was  directed  to  higher  objects — to  the 
accumulation  of  facts,  and  the  collation  of  ancient 
authors.  His  style,  once  fixed,  remained  unaltered. 
In  erudition  and  comprehensiveness  of  intellect. 
Gibbon  may  therefore  be  pronounced  the  first  of 
English  historians.  The  v.ast  range  of  his  subject, 
and  the  tone  of  dignity  whicli  he  preserves  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  capacious  circuit,  also  give  him 
a  superiority  over  his  illustrious  rivals.  In  concen- 
trating his  information,  and  presenting  it  in  a  clear 
and  lucid  order,  he  is  no  less  remarkable,  while  his 
vivid  imagination,  quickening  and  .adorning  his 
varied  knowledge,  is  fully  equal  to  his  other  jrowers. 
He  identifies  himself  with  whatever  he  describes, 
and  paints  lix'al  scenery,  national  costume  or  man- 
ners, with  all  the  force  and  animation  of  a  native 
3r  eye-witness.  These  solid  and  bright  acquirements 
of  the  historian  were  not,  however,  witliout  their 
drawb.acks.  His  mind  was  more  material  or  sen- 
sual than  philosophical — more  fond  of  splendour 
and  display  than  of  the  beauty  of  virtue  or  the 
grandeur  of  moral  heroism.  His  taste  was  vitiated 
and  impure,  so  that  his  style  is  not  only  deficient  in 
chaste  simplicity,  but  is  disfigured  by  offensive 
pruriency  and  occasional  grossness.  His  lofty  ornate 
diction  fatigues  by  its  uniform  pomp  and  dignity, 
notwithstanding  the  graces  and  splendour  of  his 
animated  narrative.  Deficient  in  depth  of  moral 
feeling  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  GiblMin  seldom 
touches  the  heart  or  inspires  true  enthusiasm. 
The  reader  admires  his  glittering  sentences,  his 
tournaments,  and  battle-pieces,  his  polished  irony 
and  masterly  sketches  of  character ;  he  marvels 
at  his  inexhaustible  learning,  and  is  fascinated 
by  his  pictures  of  military  conquest  and  Asiatic 
luxury,  but  he  still  feels,  that,  as  in  the  state  of 
ancient  Rome  itself,  the  seeds  of  ruin  are  (IcvcIoikmI 
amidst  flattering  ajipearances :  '  tlie  florid  bloom 
but  ill  conceals  the  fatal  malady  which  preys  upon 
the  vitals.'*  The  want  of  one  great  harmonising 
spirit  of  humanity  and  genuine  philosophy  to  give 
unity  to  the  splendid  mass,  becomes  painfully  visible 
on  a  calm  review  of  the  entire  work.  After  one 
attentive  study  of  Gibbon,  when  the  mind  has  lie- 
come  saturated  with  his  style  and  manner,  we  sel- 
dom recur  to  his  pages  excepting  for  some  particu- 
lar fact  or  description.  Such  is  the  imixirtance  of 
simplicity  and  purity  in  a  voluminous  narrative, 
timt  this  great  historian  is  seldom  reatl  but  us  a 
study,  while  Hume  and  Robertson  are  idwuys  pcr- 
use<l  as  a  pleasure. 

The  work  of  Gibbon  has  been  translatetl  into 
French,  with  notes  by  M.  Guir.ot,  the  distinguished 
philosopher  and  statesman.  The  remarks  of  (iuizot, 
with  those  of  Wenck,  a  German  comment;itor,  and 
numerous  original  illustrations  and  citrrections,  are 
cmlMxlied  in  a  fine  e^lition  by  Mr  Milman,  in  twelv<' 
volumes,  published  by  Mr  Murray,  l>)ndon,  in  IH.'IS. 
il.  (iui/.ot  has  thus  recorded  his  own  impressions  on 
reading    Gibbon's    history: — "After   a    first    rapid 

*  Hall  on  the  Caums  of  the  I*r<e«pnt  DiaooDtcnU. 


perusal,  which  allowe.l  me  to  feel  nothing  but  the 
interest  of  a  narrative,  always  animated,  and,  not- 
withstanding its  extent  and'  the  variety  of  objetU 
which  it  makes  to  pass  liefore  the  view,  always 
I><rs])icu(nis,  I  entered  upon  a  minute  examination 
of  the  details  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  the 
o]iinion  which  I  then  formed  was,  I  confess,  sin- 
gularly severe.  I  discovered,  in  certain  chapters, 
errors  which  appeared  to  me  sufficiently  imiKjrtant 
and  numerous  to  make  me  believe  that  they  had 
been  written  with  extreme  negligence ;  in  others,  I 
was  struck  with  a  certain  tinge  of  partiality  and 
prejudice,  which  imparted  to  the  exposition  of  the 
facts  that  want  of  truth  and  justice  which  the  Eng- 
lish express  by  their  happy  term,  miirepresenlalioji. 
Some  imperfect  quotations,  some  passages  omitted 
unintentionally  or  designedly,  have  c;ist  a  suspicion 
on  the  honesty  of  the  author  ;  and  his  violation  of 
the  first  law  of  history — increased  to  my  eyes  by 
the  prolonged  attention  with  which  I  occupied 
myself  with  every  phrase,  every  note,  every  reflec- 
tion— caused  me  to  form  on  the  whole  work  a  judg- 
ment far  t(«)  rigorous.  After  having  finished  my 
labours,  I  allowed  some  time  to  elapse  before  I  re- 
viewed the  whole.  A  second  attentive  and  regular 
peru.sal  of  the  entire  work,  of  the  notes  of  the  author, 
and  of  those  which  I  had  thought  it  right  to  subjoin, 
showed  me  how  much  I  had  exaggerated  the  im- 
portance of  the  reproaches  which  Gibbon  really 
deserveii :  I  was  struck  with  the  same  errors,  the 
same  partiality  on  certain  subjects  ;  but  I  had  been 
far  from  doing  adequate  justice  to  the  immensity 
of  his  researches,  the  variety  of  his  knowle<lge,  and, 
above  all,  to  that  truly  philosophical  discrimination 
(juslesse  irexjiril)  which  judges  the  past  as  it  would 
judge  the  present ;  which  does  not  permit  itself  to 
be  blinded  by  the  clouds  whitdi  time  gathers  around 
the  dead,  and  which  prevent  us  from  seeing  that 
under  the  toga  as  under  the  nKnlern  dress,  in  the 
senate  as  in  our  councils,  men  were  what  they  still 
are,  and  that  events  took  place  eighteen  centuries 
ago  as  they  take  place  in  our  days.  I  then  felt 
that  his  IxKik,  in  spite  of  its  faults,  will  always  be 
a  noble  work  ;  and  that  we  may  correct  his  errors, 
and  combat  his  prejudices,  without  ceasing  to  admit 
that  few  men  have  combined,  if  we  are  not  to  say 
in  so  high  a  degree,  at  least  in  a  manner  so  ctimplete 
and  so  well  regulated,  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  a  writer  of  history.' 

[_Ojiinioii  of  tite  Anciait  Philosophers  on  Ote  ImmjrtalUy 
of  the  HuiU.'] 

The  writings  of  Cicero  represent  in  the  most  lively 
colours  the  ignorance,  the  errors,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  with  regard  to  the  inimur- 
tality  of  the  soul.  When  they  are  <lesirous  of  annilig 
their  ilisciplcs  against  the  fear  of  death,  they  incul- 
cate, us  an  obvious  though  inehmchuty  position,  that 
the  fatal  htn>kc  of  our  dissolution  relaises  us  from  the 
cnluiuities  of  life  ;  and  that  those  can  no  longer  nixffcT 
who  no  longer  exist.  Yet  there  were  a  few  sajcs  of 
Cireece  and  Home  who  had  conceived  a  more  exalted, 
and  in  some  res|H'Cts  a  juster  idea  of  human  nature; 
though,  it  must  be  confe.«se<l,  that  in  the  suhlimc  in- 
quiry, their  reason  had  often  liecn  guided  by  theil 
iniajjinatiim,  and  that  their  iniaginntion  had  K-en 
proliilited  by  tlieir  vanity.  When  tluy  viewed  with 
coniplaecncy  the  extent  of  their  own  mental  poncm; 
when  they  exercised  the  various  faculties  of  nieniorv, 
of  fanev,  and  of  judgniont,  in  the  nnut  profoui.l 
specuhitioiis,  or  the  most  inqnirtant  labours  ;  and  when 
Ihev  relleeled  on  the  desire  of  fame,  which  tnui.<|x'rted 
theiu  into  future  age*,  tar  beyond  the  bounds  of  death 
aud  of  the  gmve  ;  thcr  wcro  unwilling  to  confouud 
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themselves  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  to  mippnse 
that  a  boin-;,  for  whose  di/^uty  thc_v  entertained  the 

nuirtt  ninccre  ndmirution,  couhi  be  limited  to  a  spot 
of  earth,  and  to  a  few  years  of  duration.  With  this 
favourable  prepossession,  they  summoned  to  their  aid 
the  science,  or  rather  the  lan;;uaj;e,  of  uietiiphysics. 
They  soon  discovered,  that  as  none  of  the  properties 
of  matter  will  apply  to  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
the  human  soul  must  consequently  be  a  .Hubsttinoe 
distinct  from  the  body — pure,  simple,  and  spiritual, 
incapable  of  dissolution,  and  susceptible  of  a  much 
higher  degree  of  virtue  and  happiness  after  the  release 
from  its  cor|)oreal  prison.  From  these  specious  and 
noble  principles,  the  philosophers  who  trod  in  the 
footsteps  of  IMato  deduced  a  very  unjustifiable  conclu- 
sion, since  they  asserted  not  only  the  futuro  immor- 
tality, but  the  past  eternity  of  the  human  soul,  which 
they  were  too  apt  to  consider  as  a  portion  ui'  the  infi- 
nite and  self-existing  spirit,  which  pervades  and  sus- 
tains the  universe.  A  doctrine  thus  removed  beyond 
the  senses  and  the  experience  of  mankind  might  serve 
to  amuse  the  leisure  of  a  philosophic  mind  ;  or,  in  the 
silence  of  solitude,  it  might  sometimes  imi>art  a  ray 
of  comfort  to  desponding  virtue  ;  but  the  faint  imp-res- 
sion  which  had  been  received  in  the  school  was  soon 
obliterated  by  the  commerce  and  business  of  active 
life.  We  arc  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  eminent 
persons  who  Nourished  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  of  the 
first  Coesars,  with  their  actions,  their  characters,  and 
their  motives,  to  be  a-ssured  that  their  conduct  in  this 
life  was  never  regulated  by  any  serious  conviction  of 
the  rewards  or  punishments  of  a  future  state.*  At 
the  bar  and  in  the  senate  of  Rome  the  ablest  orators 
were  not  apprehensive  of  giving  offence  to  their  hear- 
ers by  exposing  that  doctrine  as  an  idle  and  extra- 
vagant opinion,  which  was  rejected  with  contempt 
by  every  man  of  a  liberal  education  and  under- 
standing. 

Since,  therefore,  the  most  sublime  efforts  of  philo- 
sophy can  extend  no  farther  than  feebly  to  point  out 
the  desire,  the  hope,  or  at  most  the  probability,  of  a 
future  state,  there  is  nothing  cxcejit  a  divine  reve- 
lation that  can  ascertain  the  existence  and  describe 
the  condition  of  the  invisible  country  which  is  des- 
tined to  receive  the  souls  of  men  after  their  separation 
from  the  body. 

[77i€  City  of  Bagdad — Magnijicence  of  the  Caliph.^.] 

Almansor,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Saffah,  laid 
the  foundations  of  Ragdad  (a.d.  76'2),  the  imperial 
seat  of  his  posterity  duringa  reign  of  five  hundredyears. 
The  chosen  spot  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
about  fifteen  miles  abore  the  ruins  of  Modain :  the 

*  Thia  pasRajte  of  Gibbon  Is  finely  illustrated  in  Hall's 
Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr  Ryland  :— 

*  If  the  mere  conception  of  tho  reunion  of  frood  men  in  a 
future  state  infused  a  momentary  rapture  into  the  mind  of 
Tully  ;  if  an  airy  speculation,  for  tliere  h  reason  to  fear  it  had 
little  hold  on  his  convictions,  could  inspire  him  with  bucIi  do- 
lisht,  what  may  we  be  expected  to  feel  who  are  a&sured  of  such 
an  event  by  the  true  sayings  of  Cod  !  How  should  we  rejoice  in 
the  prospect,  the  certainty  rather,  of  ependinp  a  blissful  eter- 
nity with  those  whom  wo  loved  on  earth,  of  seeirjK  them 
emerge  from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  and  tlie  dwin^r  ruins  of 
the  fall,  not  only  uninjured,  but  refined  and  i>erfectcd,  "  with 
every  tear  wiped  from  their  eyes,"  standing  Irefore  the  throne  of 
God  and  the  Lamb,  "  in  white  robes,  and  palms  in  tlieir  hands, 
crying  witli  a  loud  voice.  Salvation  to  God  that  sittcth  ui>on  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever!"  \V\\nl  dcliRh  twill 
it  afForxl  to  renew  the  sweet  counsel  we  have  taken  toRcther, 
to  recount  the  toils  of  combat  and  the  l.iboiu-  of  tho  way,  and 
to  approach  not  the  house  but  tlie  tiirone  of  God  in  company, 
in  order  to  join  in  the  s>Tnphony  of  heavenly  voices,  and  lose 
ourselves  amidst  the  splendours  and  fruitions  of  the  beatific 


double  wall  was  of  a  circular  form  ;  and  such  was  the  I 
rapid  increase  of  a  capital  now  dwindled  to  a  provincial 
town,  that  the  funeral  of  a  popular  saint  might  be 
attended  by  eight  hundred  thousand  men  and  sixty 
thousand  women  of  Bagdad  and  the  adjacent  villages. 
In  this  city  of  peace,  amidst  tlie  riches  of  the  e:u-<t, 
the  Abbas-sidcs  soon  disihiined  the  abstinence  and  | 
frugality  of  the  first  caliphs,  and  aspired  to  emu-  | 
late  the  magnificence  of  the  IVrsian  kings.  After  his 
wars  and  buildings,  Almansor  left  behind  him  in  gold  | 
and  silver  about  thirty  millions  sterling;  and  thia  j 
treasure  was  exhausted  in  a  few  years  by  the  vices  or'  ' 
virtues  of  his  children.  His  son  Mahadi,  in  a  single 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  expended  six  millions  of  dinani 
of  gold.  A  pious  and  charitable  motive  may  sanctify 
the  foundation  of  cisterns  and  camvanseras,  which  h6 
distributed  along  a  inea,sured  road  of  seven  hundred 
miles;  but  his  train  of  camels,  laden  with  snow, 
could  serve  only  to  astonish  the  natives  of  Arabia, 
and  to  refresh  the  fruits  and  liquors  of  the  royal  ban- 
quet. The  courtiei-s  would  surely  praise  the  liberality 
of  Jiis  grandson  Almamon,  who  gave  away  four-fifths 
of  the  income  of  a  jirovince — a  sum  of  two  millions 
four  hundred  thousand  gold  dinars — before  he  drew 
his  foot  from  the  stirrup.  At  the  nuptials  of  the  same 
prince,  a  thousand  pearls  of  the  largest  size  were 
showered  on  the  head  of  the  bride,  and  a  lottery  of 
lands  and  houses  displayed  the  capricious  bounty  of 
fortune.  The  glories  of  the  court  were  brightened 
rather  than  inijiaired  in  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
and  a  Greek  ambiussador  might  admire  or  pity  the 
magnificence  of  the  feeble  Moctader.  'The  calii>h*d 
whole  army,'  says  the  historian  Abulfeda,  *both  horse 
and  foot,  was  under  arms,  which  together  made  a 
body  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.  His 
state-officers,  tlie  favourite  slaves,  stood  near  him  in 
splendid  apparel,  their  belts  glittering  with  gold  and 
gems.  Near  them  were  seven  thousand  eunuchs,  four 
thousand  of  them  white,  the  remainder  black.  The 
porters  or  doorkeepers  were  in  number  seven  hundred. 
Barges  and  boats,  with  the  most  superb  decorations, 
were  seen  swimming  upon  the  Tigris.  Nor  was  the 
place  itself  less  splendid,  in  which  were  hung  up 
thirty-eight  tliousand  pieces  of  tapestry,  twelve  thou- 
sand five  hundred  of  which  were  of  silk  embroidered 
with  gold.  The  carpets  on  the  floor  were  twenty-two 
thousand.  A  hundred  lions  were  brought  out,  with 
a  keeper  to  each  lion.  Among  the  other  spect;u:lc3  of 
rare  and  Htupendous  luxury,  was  a  tree  of  gold  and 
silver  spreading  into  eighteen  large  branches,  on 
which,  and  on  the  lesser  boughs,  sat  a  variety  of  birds 
made  of  tho  same  precious  metals,  as  well  as  the 
leaves  of  the  tree.  While  the  machinery  allccted 
spontaneous  motions,  the  seveml  birds  warbled  their 
natural  harmony.  Through  this  scene  of  magnificence 
the  Greek  ambassador  was  led  by  the  visier  to  the  foot 
of  the  caliph's  throne.'  In  the  west,  the  Ommiades 
of  Spain  supported,  with  equal  pomp,  the  title  of 
commander  of  the  faithful.  Three  miles  from  Cor- 
dova, in  honour  of  his  favourite  sultana,  the  third  and 
greatest  of  the  Abdalrahmans  constructed  the  city, 
palace,  and  gardens  of  Zchra.  Twenty-five  years,  and 
above  three  millions  sterling,  were  employed  by  the 
founder:  his  liberal  taste  invited  the  artists  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  most  skilful  sculptors  and  architects 
of  the  age;  and  the  buildings  were  sustained  or 
adonied  by  twelve  hundred  columns  of  Spanish  and 
African,  of  Greek  and  Italian  marble.  The  hall  '.{ 
audience  was  incrusted  witli  gold  and  pearls,  and  a 
great  bason  in  the  centre  was  surrounded  with  tho 
curious  and  costly  figures  of  birds  and  quadrupeds. 
In  a  lofty  pavilion  of  the  gardens,  one  of  these  basona 
and  fountains,  so  delightful  in  a  sultry  climate,  waa 
replenished  not  with  water  but  with  the  purest  quick- 
silver. The  seraglio  of  Abdalrahman,  his  wives,  con- 
cubineSyand  black  etiuucha,  amounted  tobix  thousand 
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throe  hundred  persons  ;  and  he  waa  attended  to  the 
lield  by  a  jL'uard  of  twelve  thousand  horee,  whose  belts 
and  scimitarH  were  Htu<Ulcd  with  ^'old. 

In  a  private  condition,  our  desires  are  pcrjjetually 
repressed  by  poverty  and  subordination  ;  but  the  lives 
and  labours  of  millions  are  devoted  to  the  service  of 
a  despotic  prince,  whose  laws  are  blindly  obeyed,  and 
whose  wishes  are  instantly  gratified.  Our  imagina- 
tion is  dazzled  by  the  splendid  picture  ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  cool  dictates  of  reason,  there  are  few 
amonfj  us  who  would  obstinately  refuse  a  trial  of  the 
comforts  atid  the  cares  of  royalty.  It  may  therefore 
be  of  some  use  to  borrow  the  experience  of  the  same 
Abdalrahman,  whose  magnificence  has  perhaps  excited 
our  adniimtion  and  eiivy,  and  to  transcribe  an  authen- 
tic memorial  which  was  found  in  the  closet  of  the  de- 
ceased caliph.  *  I  have  now  reigned  above  fifty  years 
in  victory  or  peace  ;  beloved  by  my  subjects,  dreaded 
by  my  enemies,  and  respected  by  my  allies.  Riches 
and  honours,  power  and  pleasure,  have  waited  on  my 
call,  nor  does  any  earthly  blessing  appear  to  have 
been  wanting  to  my  felicity.  In  this  situation  I 
have  diligently  numbered  the  days  of  pure  and  genu- 
ine happiness  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot:  they 
amount  to  fourteen.  O  man !  place  not  thy  confi- 
dence in  this  present  world.* 

{^Coiiqjiat  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Cnisadcrty  a.  d.  1099.] 

Jerusalem  has  derived  some  reputation  from  the 
number  and  importance  of  her  memorable  sieges.  It 
was  not  till  after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest  that 
Babylon  and  Home  could  prevail  against  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  people,  the  craggy  ground  that  might 
supersede  the  necessity  of  fortifications,  and  the  walls 
and  towers  that  would  hare  fortified  the  most  acces- 
sible plain.  These  obstacles  were  diminished  in  the 
age  of  the  crusades.  The  bulwarks  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  and  imperfectly  restored  :  the  Jews, 
their  nation  and  worship,  were  for  ever  banished  ;  but 
nature  is  less  changeable  than  man,  and  the  site  of 
Jerusalem,  though  somewhat  softened  and  somewhat 
removed,  waa  still  strong  against  the  a^ssaults  of  an 
enemy.  IJy  the  experience  of  a  recent  siege,  and  a 
three  years'  possession,  the  Saracens  of  Kg>'pt  had  been 
taught  to  discern,  and  in  some  degree  to  remedy,  the 
defects  of  a  place  which  religion  as  well  a-s  honour 
forbade  them  to  resign.  Aladin  or  Iftikhar,  the 
caliph's  lieutenant,  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  ; 
his  ptdicy  strove  to  restrain  the  native  Christians  by 
the  dread  of  their  own  ruin  and  that  of  the  holy 
sepulchre  ;  to  animate  the  Moslems  by  the  a.ssurance 
of  temporal  and  etenial  rewards.  His  garrison  is  said 
to  have  consisted  of  forty  thousand  Turks  and  Ani- 
bians  ;  and  if  he  could  muster  twenty  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants,  it  must  l>e  confessed  that  the  besieged 
were  more  numerous  than  the  besieging  army,  llatl 
the  diminished  strength  and  numbers  of  the  Latins 
allowed  them  to  grjisp  the  whole  circumference  of 
four  thousand  yards  (about  two  Knglish  miles  and  a 
halOi  to  what  useful  purpose  should  they  have  de- 
scended into  the  valley  of  lien  llimmon  and  torrent 
of  Cedron,  or  approached  the  precipices  of  the  south 
and  east,  from  whence  they  had  nothing  cither  to 
hope  or  fear!  Their  siege  waa  more  reasonably 
dtroctod  against  the  northern  and  western  Hides  of 
the  city.  OtHlfrey  of  Bouillon  erected  bis  standard 
on  the  first  swell  of  Mount  Calvary;  to  the  left,  an 
far  as  St  Stephen's  gate,  the  line  of  attack  wiwt  con- 
tinued by  Tancred  and  the  two  Uoberts  ;  and  Count 
Raymond  established  his  quarters  frvtnt  the  citadel  to 
the  fout  of  Mount  Sion,  which  was  no  longer  included 
w^ithii)  the  preciitcts  of  the  I'ity.  On  the  fit'th  day, 
the  crusaders  made  a  general  assault,  in  the  faitatic 
h4pe  of  battering  down  the  walU  without  engines,  and 
of  scaling   l^em  without   ladders.     By   thu    dint  uf 


brutal  force,  they  burst  the  first  barrier,  but  they  were 
driven  back  with  shame  and  slaughter  to  the  camp: 
the  influence  of  vision  and  prophecy  was  deadened  by 
tlie  too  frccjucnt  abuse  of  tho^e  pious  stratagemSf  and 
.time  and  labour  were  found  to  be  the  onlv  means  of 
victor}'.  The  time  of  the  siege  was  indeed  fulfilled  in 
forty  days,  but  they  were  forty  days  of  calamity  and 
anguish.  A  re]>etition  of  the  old  comidaintof  famine 
may  be  imputed  in  some  degree  to  the  voracious  or  dis- 
orderly appetite  of  the  Franks,  but  the  stony  soil  of 
Jerusalem  is  almost  destitute  of  water;  the  scanty 
springs  and  hasty  torrents  were  dry  in  the  summer  sea- 
son ;  nor  wiis  the  thirst  of  the  besiegers  relieved,  as  in 
the  city,  by  the  artificial  supply  of  cisterns  and  aque- 
ducts. The  circumjacent  country  is  equally  destitute 
of  trees  for  the  uses  of  j*ha<le  or  building,  but  some 
large  beams  were  discovered  in  a  cave  by  the  cru- 
saders :  a  wood  near  Sichem,  the  enchanted  grove  of 
Tasso,  wa8  cut  down  :  the  necessary  timber  was  tran- 
sported to  the  camp  by  the  vigour  and  dexterity  of 
Tancred  ;  and  the  engines  were  framed  by  some  Ge- 
noese artists,  who  had  fortunately  landed  in  the  har- 
bour of  Jaffa.  Two  movable  turrets  were  constructed 
at  the  exj>eiise  and  in  the  stations  of  the  iJuke  of  Lor- 
raine and  the  Count  of  Tholouse,  and  ndled  forwards 
with  devout  labour,  not  to  the  most  accessible  but 
to  the  most  neglected  parts  of  the  fortification.  Ray- 
mond's tower  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  fire  of  the 
besieged,  but  liis  colleague  was  more  vigilant  and 
successful  ;  the  enemies  were  driven  by  his  archers 
from  the  ranipart ;  the  drawbridge  was  let  down  ;  and 
on  a  Friday,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  day  and 
hour  of  the  Passion,  (iodfrey  of  Bouillon  stood  vic- 
torious on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  His  example  was 
followed  on  every  side  by  tlie  emulation  of  valour; 
and  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  con- 
quest of  Omar,  the  holy  city  was  rescued  from  the 
Mohammedan  yoke.  In  the  pillage  of  public  and  pri- 
vate wealth,  tlie  adventurers  had  agreed  t<>  respect  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  first  occupant;  and  the 
spoils  of  the  great  mosque — seventy  lan»ps  and  mafisy 
vases  of  gold  and  silver — rewarded  the  diligence  and 
displayed  the  generosity  of  Tancred.  A  bloody  sacri- 
fice was  oflered  by  his  mistaken  votaries  to  the  God 
of  the  Christians:  resistance  might  provoke,  but 
neither  age  n<ir  sex  could  mollify  their  implacable 
rage;  they  indulged  themselves  three  days  in  a  pro- 
miscuous massacre,  and  the  infection  of  the  dead 
hollies  produced  an  epidemical  disease.  After  seventy 
thousand  Moslems  had  been  put  to  the  sword,  and  tho 
harmless  .lews  had  been  burnt  in  their  synagogue, 
they  could  still  reserve  a  multitude  of  cajitives  whom 
interest  or  hissitude  jiersuaded  them  to  spare.  Uf 
these  savage  heroes  of  the  cross,  Tancred  alone  be- 
trayed some  sentiments  of  compilation  ;  yet  we  may 
praise  the  more  selfi>h  lenity  of  Raymond,  who  grante«l 
a  capitulation  and  safe  conduct  to  the  garrison  of  the 
cita<lel.  The  holy  sepulchre  was  now  free  ;  and  the 
bloody  victors  prepared  to  accomplish  their  vow. 
Bareheaded  and  barefoot,  with  contrite  hearts,  and  in 
a  humble  pnsture,  they  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary 
amitlst  the  htud  anthems  of  the  clergy  ;  kissed  the 
stone  which  hatl  covered  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
ami  bedewed  with  tears  of  joy  and  penitence  tho 
nionuuient  uf  their  redemption. 

[Apj^tramr  and  Charactrr  of  MaAomH.] 

According  to  the  tradition  of  his  companions,  Ma- 
homet wiw  distinguished  by  the  U-auty  ut  his  ponwn— 
an  outwani  gift  which  is  seldom  dcfpi'^ttl,  rxcepl  by 
those  to  whom  it  has  been  rvfused.  Ik-fore  he  »i»okc 
the  oratnr  en;;aged  on  bin  side  the  atli*clions  of  a  pub- 
lic or  private  audience.  They  rt|»pUud»tl  hi*  com- 
manding presence,  his  nmjcMic  a«|H-ct,  his  piercing 
eye,  hi.t  griuious  fcmile,  bin  flowing  beard,  his  eounl*- 
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tiauce  tliat  painted  every  sensatifm  of  the  soul,  and 
hia   gestures    that    enforced    each   expression   of  the 
tongue.     In  the  familiar  offices  of  life  he  scrupulously 
adhen^d   to   the  grarc  and  ceremonious  politeness  of 
I     his  country  :  his  respectful  attention  to  the  rich  and 
j     powerful  was  dignified  b_v  his  condescension  and  atfa- 
I     bility  to  the  poorest  citizens  of  .Mecca  ;  the  frankness 
!     of  his  manner  concealed  the  artifice  of  his  views  ;  and 
I     the  habits  of  courtesy  were  imputtd  to  personal  fricnd- 
j     ship  or  univers.il  benevolence.    His  memory  wa.s  cajia- 
I     cious  and  retentive,  his  wit  easy  and  social,  his  ima- 
j     cination   sublime,   his  judgment   clear,    rapiil,    and 
decisive.     He  possessed  the  courage  both  of  thought 
I     and  action  ;  and  although  his  designs  might  gradu- 
I     ally  expand  with  his  success,  the  first  idea  which  he 
entertained  of  his  divine  mi.ssion  bears  the  stamp  of 
an  original  and  superior  genius.   The  son  of  .Vbdallah 
wa-s  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  noblest  race,  in  the 
use  of  the  purest  dialect  of  .Arabia  ;  and  the  fluency 
of  his  speech  was  corrected  and  enhiinceJ  by  the  imic- 
tice  of  discreet  and  sc-uionable  silence.     With  these 
powers  of  eloquence,  Mahomet  was  an  illiterate  bar- 
barian ;  his  youth   had  never  been  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing  ;  the  common  ignorance 
exempted  him  from  shame  or  reproach,   but  he  was 
reduced  to  a  narrow  circle  of  csistence,  and  deprived 
of  those  faithful  mirrors  which  reflect  to  our  mind  the 
minds  of  sages  and  heroes.     Yet  the  book  of  nature 
and  of  man  was  ojien  to  his  view  ;  and  some  fancy  has 
been  indulged  in  the  political  and  philosophical  ob- 
aervations  which  are  ascribed  to  the  .Arabian  traveller. 
He  compares  the  nations  and  religions  of  the  earth  ; 
discovers   the  weakness  of  the  Persian  and  Roman 
monarchies  ;  beholds  with  pity  and  indignation  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times  ;  and  resolves  to  unite,  under 
one  God  and  one  king,  the  invincible  spirit  and  primi- 
tive virtues  of  the  ,\rabs.     Our  more  accurate  inquiry 
will  suggest,  that  instcid  of  visiting  the  courts,  the 
camiis,  the  temi)les  of  the  cast,  the  two  journeys  of 
Mahomet    into   Syria  were   confined  to  the  fairs  of 
Boatra  and  Damascus  ;  that  he  was  only  thirteen  years 
of  age  when  he  accompanied  the  caravan  of  his  uncle, 
and  that  his  duty  compelled  him  to  return  as  soon  as 
he  had  disposed  of  the  merchandise  of  Cadijah.     In 
these   hiisty  and    superficial  excursions,   the   eve   of 
genius  might  discern  some  objects   invisible  to   his 
grosser  companions  ;  some  seeds  of  knowledge  mi"ht 
be  cast  upon  a  fruitful  soil ;  but  his  ignorance  of  the 
Syriac  language  must  have  checked  his  curiosity,  and 
I  cannot  perceive  in  the  life  or  writings  of  Mahomet 
that  his  prospect  was  far  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Arabian   world.     From  every  region  of  that 
solitary  world  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  were  annually 
assembled,  by  the  calls  of  devotion  and  commerce  : 
in  the  free  concourse  of  multitudes,  a  simple  citizen 
in  his  native  tongue,  might  study  the  political  state' 
and  character  of  the  tribes,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  .Tews  and  Christians.    Some  useful  stran"era  mi''ht 
be  tempted  or  forced  to  implore  the  rites^of  hos'i>i- 
tality  ;  and  the  enemies  of  Mahomet  have  named  the 
Jew,  the  Persian,  and  the  Syrian  monk,  whom  they 
accuse  of  lending  their  secret  aid  to  the  composition 
of  the  Koran.     Conversation  enriches  the  understand- 
ing, but  solitude  is  the  school  of  genius  ;  and  the  uni- 
formity of  a  work  denotes  the  hand  of  a  single  artist. 
From  his  earliest  youth  Mahomet  was  addicted  to 
religious  contemplation  ;  each  year,  during  the  month 
of  Karaadan,  he  withdrew  from  the  world   and  from 
the  arms  of  Cadijah  :  in  the  cave  of  Ilera,  three  miles 
from  Mecca,  he  consulted  the  spirit  of  fraud  or  enthu- 
siasm, whose  abode  is  not  in  the  heavens  but  in  the 
mind   of  the  prophet.     The  faith  which,  under  the 
name  of  Islam,  he  preached  to  his  family  and  nation, 
is  compounded  of  an  eternal  truth  and  a  necessary 
6ction — that  there  is  only  one  God,  and  that  Mahomet 
is  the  apostle  of  God. 


[Term  of  the  Conijuefl  of  Tlmour,  or  Tamerlane:  hit 
Triuiiifii  at  Samarcand ;  liij  Ihalh  on  the  Jtuud  to 
China  (a.  d.  UOo)  ;  Character  and  Mirila  of  T/moiir.] 

From  the  Irtish  and   Volga  to  the  Persi.in  Gulf, 
and  from  the  Ganges  to  Dania.scus  and  the  -Archipe- 
lago, Asia  wa.s  in   the  hand  of  Timour  ;  his  armies 
were  invincible,  his  ambition  was  boundless,  and  his 
zeal  might  aspire  to  conquer  and  convert  the  Chris- 
tian kingdoms  of  the  west,  which  already  trembled  at 
his  name.     He  touched  the  utmost  verge  of  the  land  ; 
but  an  insuperable  though  narrow  sea  rolled  between 
the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  lord 
of  80  many  lomaiui,  or  myriads  of  horse,  was  not  master 
of  a  single  galley.    The  two  passages  of  the  liosphorus 
and  IlelIes]>ont,  of  Constantinojile  and  Gallipoli,  were 
possessed,  the  one  by  the  Christians,  the  other  by  the 
Turks.     On  this  great  occasion  they  forgot  the  difle- 
rence  of  religion,  to  act  with  union  and  firmness  in 
the  common  cause:    the  double  straits  were  guarded 
with  ships  and  fortifications  ;    and    they  separately 
withheld  the  transports,  which  Timour  demanded  of 
either  nation,  under  the  pretence  of  attacking  their 
enemy.      At  the  same  time  they  soothed  hi?  pride 
with  tributary  gifts  and   suppliant   embassies,   and 
prudently  tempted  him  to  retreat  with  the  honours  of 
victory.     Soliman,  the  son  of  Bajazct,  implored  his 
clemency  for  his  father  and  himself;  accepted,  by  a 
red  patent,  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Komania, 
which  he  already  held  by  the  sword  ;  and  reiterated 
his  ardent  wish,  of  ca.sting  himself  in  person   at  the 
feet  of  the  king  of  the  world.     The  (ireek  emperor 
(cither  John  or  .Manuel)  submitted  to  pay  the  same 
tribute  which   he   had   stipulated  with   the  Turkish 
sultan,  and  ratified  the  treaty  by  an  oath  of  allegiance 
from  which  he  could  aba(dve  his  conscience  so  soon  as 
the  Mogul  arms  had  retired  from  Anatolia.     Hut  the 
fears  and  fancy  of  nations  ascribed  to  the  ambitious 
Tamerlane  a  new  design  of  vast  and  romantic  cora- 
p!i.ss— a  dcfign  of  subduing  Kgypt  and  Africa,  march- 
ing from   the   Nile  to  the  -Atlantic  Ocean,  cnterin" 
Kurope    by   the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and,  after  im° 
posing  his  yoke  on  the  kingdoms  of  Christen. lom,  of 
returning  home  by  the  deserts  of  Russia  and  Tartary. 
This  remote  and  |>erhaps  imaginary  danger  was  averted 
by  the  submission  of  the  sultan  of"Egy[it ;  the  honours 
of  the  prayer  and  the  coin  attested'  at  Cairo  the  su- 
premacy of  Timour;  and  a  rare  gift  of  a  giratfe,  or 
camelopard,  and  nine  ostriches,  rei)rcsented  at  Samar- 
cand the  tribute  of  the  African  world.     Our  imagina- 
tion is  not  less  astonished  by  the  portrait  of  a  i^Fo^ul 
who,  in  his  camp  before  Smyrna,  meditates  andal- 
most  accomplishes  the  invasion  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
Timour   was   urged    to   this   enterprise   by   national 
honour  and  religious  zeal.    The  torrents  which  he  had 
shed  of  Mussulman  blood  could  be  expiated  only  by 
an  equal  destruction  of  the  infidels  ;  and  as  he  now 
stood  at  the  gates  of  paradise,  he  might  best  secure 
'•■''  "lorious  entrance  by  demolishing  the  idols  of  China, 


founding  mosques  in  every  city,  and  establishing  the 
profession  of  faith  in  one  CJod  and  his  prophet"  Ma- 
homet. The  recent  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Zin'-is 
was  an  insult  on  the  .Mogul  name;  and  the  disorders 
of  the  empire  afforded  the  fairest  opportunity  for  re- 
venge. The  illustrious  llongvou,  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  Ming,  died  four  years  before  the  battle  of 
Angora ;  and  his  grandson,  a  weak  and  unfortunate 
youth,  was  burnt  in  his  palace,  after  a  million  of 
Chinese  ha<l  perished  in  the  civil  war.  Refore  he 
evacuated  .Anatolia,  Timour  desjmtched  beyond  the 
Sihoon  a  numerous  army,  or  rather  colony,  of  his  old 
and  new  subjects,  to  open  the  road,  to'subdue  the 
pagan  Calmucks  and  Mungals,  and  to  found  cities 
and  magazines  in  the  desert ;  and  by  the  diligence  of 
his  lieutenant,  he  soon  received  a 'perfect  map  and 
description  of  the  unknown  regions,  from  the  source 
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of  the  Irtish  to  the  wall  of  China.  During  these  pre- 
parations, the  emperor  achieved  the  fmul  conquest  of 
Georgia,  parsed  the  winter  on  the  hunks  of  the 
Anixes,  appeased  the  troubles  of  Persia,  and  hluwly 
returned  to  his  capital,  after  a  campaign  of  four  jearti 
and  nine  months. 

On  the  throne  of  Saniarcand,  he  dirfplayed  in  a 
khort  repose  his  miigiiificencc  and  power;  listened  to 
the  complaints  of  the  people,  distributed  a  just  nica- 
Bure  of  rewards  and  punishinentf*,  employed  liis  riches 
in  the  architecture  of  palaces  and  temples,  and  gave 
audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  India, 
Tartary,  Russia,  and  Spain,  the  last  of  whom  jire- 
sented  a  suit  of  tapestry  which  eclipsed  the  pencil  of 
the  oriental  artists.  The  marriage  of  six  of  the  em- 
peror's grandsons  was  esteemed  an  act  of  religion  as 
well  a.1  of  paternal  tenderness  ;  and  the  pomp  of  the 
ancient  caliphs  was  revived  in  their  nuptials.  They 
were  celebrated  in  the  gardens  of  Canighul,  decorated 
with  innumerable  tents  and  pavilions,  which  displayed 
the  luxury  of  a  great  city  and  the  spoils  of  a  victo- 
rious camp.  Whole  forests  were  cut  down  to  supply 
fuel  for  the  kitchens  ;  the  plain  was  spread  with  pyra- 
mids of  meat  and  vases  of  every  li<|Uor,  to  which 
thousands  of  guests  were  courteously  invited  ;  the 
orders  of  the  state,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth,  were 
marshalled  at  the  royal  banquet ;  nor  were  the  am- 
bassadors of  Europe  (says  the  haughty  Persian)  ex- 
cluded from  the  ioast  ;  since  even  the  atwaj,  the 
smallest  of  fish,  find  their  place  in  the  ocean.  The 
public  joy  was  testified  by  illuminations  and  mas- 
querades ;  the  trades  of  Saniarcand  passed  in  review  ; 
and  every  trade  wa,s  emulous  to  execute  some  quaint 
device,  some  marvellous  pageant,  with  the  materials 
of  their  peculiar  art.  After  the  marriage-contracts 
had  been  ratified  by  the  cadhis,  the  bridegrooms  and 
their  brides  retired  to  the  nuptial  cliambers  ;  nine 
time?,  according  to  the  Asiatic  fashion,  they  were 
dressed  and  undressed  ;  and  at  each  change  of  apparel, 
pearU  and  rubies  were  showered  on  their  heads,  and 
contemptuously  abandoned  to  their  attendants.  A 
general  indulgence  was  proclaimed  ;  every  law  was 
relaxed,  every  pleasure  wjvs  allowed  ;  the  people  were 
free,  the  sovereign  was  idle  ;  and  the  historian  of 
Timour  may  remark,  that,  after  devoting  fifty  years 
to  the  attainment  of  empire,  the  only  happy  period 
of  his  life  was  the  two  months  in  which  he  cea.scd  to 
exercise  his  power.  But  he  was  soon  awakened  to 
the  cares  of  government  and  war.  The  standard 
was  unfurled  for  the  invasion  of  China;  the  emirs 
made  their  report  of  two  hundred  thousand,  the  S4'lect 
and  veteran  soldiers  of  Iran  and  Touraii ;  their  bag- 
gage and  provisions  were  transported  by  five  hundred 
great  wagons,  and  an  immense  train  of  horses  and 
camels  ;  and  the  troops  might  prepare  for  a  long 
absence,  HJnce  more  than  six  months  were  employed 
in  the  tranquil  jounicy  of  a  caravan  from  Samarcand 
to  Pckin.  Neither  age  nor  the  severity  of  the  winter 
could  retard  the  impatience  of  Timour;  he  mounted 
on  horseback,  parsed  the  Sihoon  on  the  ice,  marchetl 
Bcventy-six  parasangi*  (three  hundred  miles)  from  his 
capital,  and  pitched  his  last  catnp  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  ( itrar,  where  he  was  expected  by  the  angel  of 
death.  Fatigue,  and  the  indiscreet  use  of  iced  water, 
acculerated  the  jirogrcjw  of  his  fever;  and  the  con- 
queror of  Asia  expired  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age,  thirty-five  years  after  he  had  a-cended  the  throne 
of  S^agatai.  His  designs  were  lost;  his  unnies  were 
disbanded ;  China  was  saved  ;  ami  ff>urteen  years 
after  his  decease,  the  most  ])owerfuI  of  his  children 
sent  an  embassy  of  friendship  and  commerce  to  the 
court  of  IVkin. 

Tlie  fame  of  Timour  has  pervaded  tlie  east  and 
west ;  his  posterity  is  still  invested  with  the  imperial 
title;  and  the  admiration  of  his  subjects,  who  revered 
him  almost  aa  a  deity,  may  bo  justified  in  some  de- 


gree by  the  praise  or  confession  of  his  bitterest  eneiiiie«. 
Although  he  was  lame  of  a  hand  and  foot,  his  form 
and  stature  were  not  unworthy  of  his  rank  ;  and  his 
vigorous  health,  so  essential  to  himself  and  to  the 
world,  W!us  corroborated  by  temperance  and  exercise. 
In  his  fumiliar  discourse  lie  was  grave  and  modest, 
and  if  he  wius  ignorant  of  the  Ambic  language,  he 
Kpoke  wiiii  fiucncy  and  elegance  the  Persian  and 
Turkish  idioms.  It  was  his  delight  to  converse  with 
the  leanted  on  topics  of  history  and  science  ;  and  the 
amusement  of  his  leisure  liours  was  the  game  of  chess, 
which  be  improved  or  corrupted  with  new  refinements. 
In  his  religion  he  was  a  zealous,  though  not  perhaps 
an  orthodox,  Mussulman  ;  but  his  sound  understand- 
ing  may  tempt  us  to  believe  that  a  sui)crstitious  rever- 
ence for  omens  and  prophesies,  for  saints  and  astro- 
loger-t,  was  only  affected  as  an  instrument  of  policy. 
In  the  government  of  a  vast  empire  he  stood  alone 
and  absolute,  without  a  rebel  to  oppose  his  jiower,  a 
favourite  to  seduce  his  affections,  or  a  minister  to 
mislead  his  judgment.  It  was  his  firmest  maxim, 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  the  wi.rd  of 
the  prince  should  never  be  disputed  or  recalled  ;  but 
his  foes  have  maliciously  observed,  that  the  commands 
of  anger  and  destruction  were  more  strictly  executed 
than  those  of  beneficence  and  favour.  His  sons  and 
grandsons,  of  whom  Timour  left  six-and-thirty  at  his 
decease,  were  his  first  and  most  submissive  subjects ; 
and  whenever  they  deviated  from  their  duty,  they 
were  corrected,  according  to  the  laws  of  Zingis,  with 
the  bastonnade,  and  aftenvards  rcstoretl  to  honour  and 
command.  Perhaps  his  heart  was  not  devoid  of  the 
social  virtues  ;  perhaps  he  was  not  incapable  of  loving 
his  friends  and  pardoning  his  enemies  ;  but  the  rules 
of  morality  are  founded  on  the  public  interest;  and 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  applaud  the  wisdom  of  a 
monarch  for  the  liberality  by  which  he  is  not  im- 
poverished, and  for  the  justice  by  whicli  he  is 
strengthened  and  enriched.  To  maintain  the  har- 
mony of  authority  and  obedience,  to  chastise  the 
proud,  to  protect  the  weak,  to  reward  the  deserving, 
to  banish  vice  and  idleness  from  his  doniinions,  to 
secure  the  traveller  and  merchant,  to  restrain  the 
depredations  of  the  soldier,  to  cherish  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman,  to  encourage  industn'  and  learning, 
and,  by  an  equal  and  moderate  assessment,  to  in- 
crease the  revenue  without  increasing  the  taxes,  are 
indeed  the  duties  of  a  prince;  but,  in  the  discharge 
of  these  duties,  he  finds  an  ample  and  immediate  re- 
compense. Timour  might  Vmast  that,  at  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  Asia  was  the  prey  of  »ii.ircliy  and 
rapine,  whilst  under  his  prosperous  monan  hy  a  child, 
fearless  and  unhurt,  might  carry  a  purse  of  gold  from 
the  east  to  the  west.  Such  was  his  confidence  of 
merit,  that  froni  this  reformation  he  derived  an 
excuse  for  his  victories,  and  a  title  to  universal 
dominion.  The  four  following  ob-;erva(inns  will 
sene  to  appreciate  his  claim  to  the  public  L'nttitude; 
and  perhaps  we  shall  conclude,  that  the  Mogul  em- 
peror was  rather  the  scourge  tluin  the  benefactor  of 
mankiiul.  1.  If  some  (lartial  disorder*,  some  local 
oppressions,  were  healed  by  the  swonl  of  Timour,  the 
remedy  was  far  more  pernicious  than  the  di'*eaj«e.  Hy 
their  rapine,  cnielty,  and  discord,  tin*  y**-ity  tyrants 
of  Persia  might  nfflict  their  subjects;  but  whtde 
nations  were  crushed  under  the  footsteps  of  the  re- 
former. The  ground  which  had  Ki-n  oi-cupird  hy 
flourishing  cities  was  often  murkid  by  hi*  nltominable 
trophies — by  columns  or  pyramids  of  hiimnn  heads. 
Astracan,  Cari/.me,  I>elhi,  Upahnn,  hni'dad,  Alrp|>o, 
Damascus,  HoursA,  Smynm,  and  a  thousand  otheri, 
were  sacked,  or  bunie»l,  i>r  utterly  di-«tniyr*l  in  his 
presence,  and  by  hi*  inntps  ;  anil  perhapM  h\n  mn- 
science  would  have  U-iii  startle*!  if  n  priest  or  philo- 
sopher hail  dared  t>>  nunilHT  the  millions  of  victims 
1  whom  he  had  iiacrificed  tu  the  establivhmrtii  of  p.ncQ 
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and  onler.  2.  His  most  destructive  ware  were  rather 
inrnuds  than  conquests.  He  invadt-'d  Turkestan, 
Kipi'-iik,  Kussia,  Hindostan,  Syria,  Anatolia,  Armenia, 
iinil  Oeorgiu,  without  a  hope  or  a  desire  of  presterv- 
in;;  those  distant  provinces.  From  thence  he  departed 
ladea  with  spoil ;  but  he  left  behind  him  neither 
truopc  to  awe  the  contunuicious,  nor  magistrates  to 
protect  the  obedient  natives.  When  he  had  broken 
the  fabric  of  their  ancient  government,  he  abanduncii 
them  to  the  evils  which  his  invasion  had  aggravated 
or  caused ;  nor  were  these  evils  compensated  by  any 
present  or  possible  benefits.  3.  The  kingdoms  of 
Tranaoxiana  and  Persia  were  the  proper  field  which 
ho  laboured  to  cultivate  and  adoni,  as  the  perpetual 
inheritance  of  his  fiimily.  Hut  his  peiiceful  labours 
were  often  interrupted,  and  sometimes  bhustcd,  by  the 
absence  of  the  conqueror.  While  he  triumphed  on 
the  Volga  or  the  Ganges,  his  ser^-ants,  and  even  his 
sons,  forgot  their  master  and  their  duty.  The  public 
and  private  injuries  were  poorly  redressed  by  the 
tardv  rigour  of  inquiry  and  punishment  ;  and  we  must 
be  content  to  praise  tlie  institutions  of  Timour  as  the 
specious  idea  of  a  perfect  monarchy.  4.  \V'hat8oever 
might  be  the  blessings  of  his  administration,  they 
evaporated  with  his  life.  To  reign,  rather  than  to 
govern,  was  the  ambition  of  his  children  and  grand- 
children, the  enemies  of  each  other  and  of  the  people. 
A  fragment  of  the  empire  was  upheld  with  some  glory 
by  Sharokh,  his  youngest  son  ;  but  after  his  decease, 
the  scene  was  again  involved  in  darkness  and  blood  ; 
and  beforo  the  end  of  a  century,  Transoxiana  and 
Persia  were  trampled  by  the  Uzbccks  from  the  north, 
and  the  Turkmans  of  the  black  and  white  sheep.  The 
race  of  Timour  would  have  been  extinct,  if  a  hero, 
his  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree,  had  not  fled  before 
the  Uzbek  anna  to  the  conquest  of  Hindostary  His 
successors  (the  great  Moguls)  extended  their  sway 
from  the  mountains  of  Cashmir  to  Cape  Comorin,  and 
from  Candahar  to  the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  Since  the  reign 
of  Aurungzebe,  their  empire  has  been  dissolved  ;  their 
treasures  of  Delhi  have  been  rifled  by  a  Persian 
robber ;  and  the  richest  of  their  kingdoms  is  now 
possessed  by  a  company  of  Christian  merchants,  of  a 
remote  island  in  the  northern  ocean. 

llnvejUion  and  Use  of  Gunpozcder.} 

The  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the  Greek  empire 
and  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  would  have  been  some 
more  powerful  weapon,  some  discovery  in  the  art  of 
war,  that  should  give  them  a  decisive  superiority  over 
their  Turkish  foes.  Such  a  weapon  was  in  their 
hands  ;  such  a  discovery  had  been  made  in  the  criti- 
cal moment  of  their  fate.  The  chemists  of  China  or 
Europe  had  found,  bv  ciisual  or  elaborate  experiments 
that  a  mixture  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal, 
produces,  with  a  spark  of  fire,  a  tremendous  explosion. 
It  was  soon  observed,  that  if  the  expansive  force  were 
compressed  in  a  strong  tube,  a  ball  of  stone  or  iron 
might  be  expelled  with  irresistible  and  destructive 
velocity.  The  precise  era  of  the  invention  and  appli- 
cation of  gunpowder  is  involved  in  doubtful  traditions 
and  equivocal  language ;  yet  we  may  clearly  discern 
that  it  was  known  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  ;  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  same,  the  use 
of  artillery  in  battles  and  sieges,  by  sea  and  land,  was 
familiar  to  the  states  of  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  and  England.  The  priority  of  nations  is  of 
small  account ;  none  could  derive  any  exclusive  bene- 
fit from  their  previous  or  superior  knowledge;  and  in 
the  common  improvement,  they  stood  on  the  same 
level  of  relative  power  and  military  science.  Nor  was 
it  possible  to  circumscribe  the  secret  within  the  pale 
of  the  church  ;  it  was  disclosed  to  the  Turks  by  the 
treachery  of  apostates  and  the  selfish  policy  of  rivals  ; 
and  the  sultans  'aad  sense  to  adopt,  and  wealth  to 


reward,  the  talents  of  a  Christian  engineer.  The 
(Jenoese,  who  transported  Amurath  into  Kurnpe,  must 
be  accused  as  his  preceptors  ;  and  it  was  probably  by 
their  hands  that  his  cannon  wa.s  cast  and  directed  at 
the  siege  of  Constantinople.  The  first  attempt  waa 
indeed  unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  general  warfare  of 
the  age,  the  advantage  wa-s  on  their  side  who  were 
most  commonly  the  n.ssailants  ;  for  a  while  the  pro- 
portion of  the  attiu'k  and  defence  was  suspended  ;  and 
this  thundering  artillery  was  pointed  against  the  walls 
and  towers  which  had  been  erected  only  to  resist  the 
less  potent  engines  of  antiquity.  By  the  Venetians, 
the  use  of  gunpowder  was  communicate<l  without 
reproach  to  the  sultans  of  Egypt  and  Persia,  their 
allies  against  the  Ottonmn  power  ;  the  secret  was  soon 
propagated  to  the  extremities  of  Asia ;  and  the  udvan* 
tage  of  the  European  was  confined  to  his  easy  vic- 
tories over  the  savages  of  the  new  world.  If  we  con- 
trast the  rapid  progress  of  this  mischievous  discovery 
with  tlie  slow  and  laborious  advances  of  reason,  science, 
and  the  arts  of  peace,  a  philosopher,  according  to  his 
temper,  will  laugh  or  weep  at  the  folly  of  mankind. 


[Letter  of  G'lhbon  to  Mrs  Porten — Account  of  hi^s  Mode 
of  Life  at  Lausaniu.] 

December  27,  l;?.*?. 

The  unfortunate  are  loud  and  loquacious  in  their 
complaints,  but  real  happiness  is  content  with  its  own 
silent  enjoyment ;  and  if  that  happiness  is  of  a  quiet 
uniform  kind,  we  sulfer  days  and  weeks  to  elapse 
without  communicating  our  sensations  to  a  distant 
friend.  By  you,  therefore,  whose  temper  and  under- 
standing have  extracted  from  human  life,  on  every 
occasion,  the  best  and  most  comfortable  ingredients, 
my  silence  will  always  be  interpreted  as  an  evidence 
of  content,  and  you  would  only  be  alarmed  (the  danger 
is  not  at  hand)  by  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  my 
letters.  Perhaps  I  should  have  continued  to  slumber, 
I  don*t  know  how  long,  had  I  not  been  awakened  by 
the  anxiety  which  you  express  in  your  last  letter.  *  * 

From  this  base  subject  I  descend  to  one  which  more 
seriously  and  strongly  engages  your  thoughts — the 
consideration  of  my  health  and  happiness.  And  you 
will  give  me  credit  when  I  assure  you,  with  sincerity, 
that  I  have  not  repented  a  single  moment  of  the  step 
which  I  have  taken,  and  that  I  only  regret  the  not 
having  executed  the  same  design  two,  or  five,  or  even 
ten  years  ago.  By  this  time  1  might  have  returned 
independent  and  rich  to  my  native  country;  I  should 
have  escaped  many  disagreeable  events  that  have 
happened  in  the  meanwlille,  and  I  should  have  avoided 
the  parliamentary  life,  which  experience  has  proved 
to  be  neither  suitable  to  my  temper  nor  conducive  to 
my  fortune.  In  speaking  of  the  happiness  which  I 
enjoy,  you  will  agree  with  me  in  giving  the  preference 
to  a  sincere  and  sensible  friend  ;  and  though  you 
cannot  discern  the  full  extent  of  his  merit,  you  will 
easily  believe  that  Deyverdun  is  the  man.  Perhaps 
two  persons  so  perfectly  fitted  to  live  together  were 
never  formed  by  nature  and  education.  We  have 
both  read  and  seen  a  great  variety  of  objects  ;  the 
lights  and  shades  of  our  different  characters  are  hap- 
pily blended  ;  and  a  friendship  of  thirty  years  has 
taught  us  to  enjoy  our  mutual  advantages,  and  to 
support  our  unavoidable  imperfections.  In  love  and 
marriage  some  harsh  sounds  will  sometimes  interrupt 
the  harmony,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  like  our 
neighbours,  we  must  expect  some  disagreeable  mo- 
ments ;  but  confidence  and  freedom  are  the  two  pillars 
of  our  union,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  building 
be  not  solid  and  comfortable.  *  *  In  this  season 
I  rise  (not  at  four  in  the  morning,  but)  a  little  before 
eight ;  at  nine  I  am  called  from  my  study  to  break- 
fast, which  I  always  perform  alone,  in  the  English 
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style  ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  Caplin,*  I  perceive  no  dif- 
ference between  Lausanne  and  Bcntinck  Street.  Our 
xnoniings  are  Ufyially  passed  in  separate  studies  ;  we 
never  approach  each  other's  dnor  without  a  previous 
message,  or  thrice  knockiiijr,  and  my  apartment  is 
already  sacred  and  formidable  to  strangers.  I  dress 
at  half  past  one,  and  at  two  (an  early  hour,  to  which 
I  am  not  perfectly  reconciled)  we  sit  down  to  dinner. 
We  have  hired  a  female  cook,  well  skilled  in  her  pro- 
fession, and  accustomed  to  the  ta^te  of  every  nation  ; 
as,  for  instance,  we  had  excellent  uiince-pies  yester- 
day. After  dinner  and  the  departure  of  our  company — 
one,  two,  or  three  friends — wcread  together  some  amus- 
ing book,  or  play  at  chess,  or  retire  to  our  rooms,  or 
make  visits,  or  go  to  the  coffee-house.  Between  six 
and  seven  the  assemblies  begin,  and  I  am  oppressed 
only  with  their  number  and  variety.  Whist,  at  shil- 
lings or  half-crowns,  is  the  game  I  generally  play,  and 
I  play  three  rubbers  with  pleasure.  Between  nine  and 
ten  we  withdraw  to  our  bread  and  cheese,  and  friendly 
converse,  which  sends  us  to  bed  at  eleven  ;  but  these 
sober  hours  arc  too  often  interrupted  by  private  or 
numerous  suppers,  which  I  have  not  the  courage  to 
resist,  though  I  practise  a  laudable  abstinence  at  the 
best  furnished  tables.  Such  is  the  skeleton  of  my 
life;  it  is  impossible  to  communicate  a  perfect  idea 
of  the  vital  and  substantial  parts,  the  characters  of 
the  men  and  women  with  whom  I  have  very  easily 
connected  myself  in  looser  and  closer  bonds,  accord- 
ing to  their  inclination  and  my  own.  If  I  do  not 
deceive  myself,  and  if  Deyverdun  does  not  flatter  me, 
I  am  already  a  general  favourite  ;  and  as  our  likings 
and  dislikes  are  commonly  nmtual,  I  am  equally 
patistied  with  the  freedom  and  elegance  of  manners, 
and  (after  projier  allowances  and  exceptions)  with  the 
worthy  and  amiable  qualities  of  many  individuals. 
The  autunm  has  been  beautiful,  and  the  winter 
hitherto  mild,  but  in  January  we  must  expect  some 
severe  frost.  Instead  of  rolling  in  a  coach,  I  walk 
the  streets,  wrapped  up  in  a  fur  cloak  ;  but  this  exer- 
cise is  wholesome,  and,  except  an  accidental  fie  of  the 
gout  of  a  few  days,  I  never  enjoyed  better  health.  I 
am  no  longer  in  Pavilliard's  house,  where  I  was 
almost  starved  with  cold  and  hunger,  and  you  may 
be  assuK'd  that  I  now  enjoy  every  benefit  of  comfort, 
plenty,  and  even  decent  luxur}'.  You  wish  me 
huppy  ;  acknowledge  that  such  a  life  is  more  con- 
ducive to  happiness  than  five  nights  in  the  week 
passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  five  mornings 
spent  at  the  Custom-house. 

[Remarls  on  Jitading.] 

[These  rciTiArki  form  tho  preface  to  a  nerlos  of  memoranda 
befpin  by  Gibbon  In  1761,  under  the  title  of  Abtlmd  of  mjf 
Mtading$.'\ 

*  Reading  is  to  the  mind,*  said  the  Duko  of  Vivonne 
to  Louis  X 1  v.,  *  what  your  partridges  are  to  my  chops.* 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  nourishment  of  the  mind  ;  for  by 
reading  we  know  our  Creator,  his  works,  ourselves 
chiitly,  and  our  fellow -creatures.  But  this  nourish- 
ment is  ea.'tily  converted  into  poison.  Salmasius  ha^I 
read  as  much  as  Grotius,  perhaps  more  ;  but  their 
diOcrcnt  huhIps  of  reading  made  the  one  an  en- 
lightened  philosopher,  and  the  other,  to  8p<*ak 
plainly,  a  pedant,  puffed  up  with  a  uselou  eru- 
dition. 

Let  us  TvtuX  with  method,  and  propose  to  ourselves 
an  end  to  which  all  our  studies  may  point.  Through 
neglect  of  this  rule,  gross  ignorance  often  disgraces 
ejvaX  n*a<ler«  ;  who,  by  skipping  hastily  and  irregu- 
larly from  one  subject  to  another,  render  themselves 
incapable  of  combining  their  Ideas.  So  many  de- 
tached parcels  of  knowledge  cannot  form  a  whole. 

*  IIU  F.iikIIaIi  vulet  d«  chuiiibre. 


This  inconstancy  weakens  the  energies  of  the  niiud, 
creates  in  it  a  dislike  to  application,  and  even  rob*  it 
of  the  advantuges  of  natural  good  sense. 

Yet  let  us  avoid  the  contmry  extreme,  and  rcRpect 
method,  without  rendering  ourselves  itsslavej'.  While 
\ve  propose  an  end  in  our  reading,  let  not  this  end  be 
too  remote ;  and  when  once  we  have  attained  it,  let 
our  attention  be  directed  to  a  different  subject.  In- 
constancy weakens  the  understanding  ;  a  long  and  ex- 
clusive application  to  a  single  object  hardens  and 
contracts  it.  f)ur  ideas  no  longer  change  easily  into 
a  different  channel,  and  the  course  of  reading  to  which 
we  have  too  lung  accustomed  ourselves  is  the  only  one 
that  we  can  pursue  with  pleasure. 

Wc  ought,  besides,  to  be  careful  not  to  make  the 
order  of  our  thoughts  subservient  to  that  of  our 
subjects;  this  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  principal  to 
the  accessory.  The  use  of  our  reading  is  lo  aid 
us  in  thinking.  The  peru?al  of  a  particular  work 
gives  birth,  perhaps,  to  ideas  unconnected  with  the 
subject  of  wliich  it  treats.  I  wish  to  pur.-ue  these 
ideas;  they  withdraw  me  from  my  j'roposed  plan  of 
reading,  and  throw  me  into  a  new  track,  and  from 
thence,  perhaps,  into  a  second  and  a  third.  At 
length  I  Wgin  to  perceive  whither  my  researches 
tend.  Their  result,  j>crhaps,  may  be  profitable;  it 
is  worth  while  to  try  ;  whereas,  had  I  followed  the 
high  road,  I  should  not  have  been  able,  at  the  end 
of  my  long  journey,  to  retrace  the  progress  of  my 
thoughts. 

This  plan  of  reading  is  not  applicable  to  our  early 
studies,  since  the  severest  method  is  scarcely  sufficient 
to  make  us  conceive  objects  altogether  new.  Neither 
can  it  be  adopted  by  those  who  read  in  order  to  write, 
and  who  ought  to  dwell  on  their  subject  till  they 
have  sounded  its  depths.  These  reflections,  however, 
I  do  not  absolutely  warrant.  On  the  suppo^ition  that 
they  are  just,  they  may  be  so,  perhaps,  for  mvself 
only.  The  constitution  of  minds  differs  like  that  of 
bodies  ;  the  same  regimen  will  not  suit  all.  Each 
individual  ought  to  study  his  owi\. 

To  read  with  attention,  exactly  to  define  the  ex- 
pressions of  our  author,  never  to  admit  a  conclusion 
without  comprehending  its  reason,  often  to  pause,  re- 
flect, and  interrogate  ourselves,  thei^e  are  so  many 
advices  which  it  is  easy  to  give,  but  ditlicult  to  follow. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  that  almost  evangelical 
maxim  of  forgetting  friends,  country,  religion,  of 
giving  merit  its  due  praise,  and  embracing  truth 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 

But  what  ought  we  to  read  t  Each  individual 
must  answer  this  question  for  himself,  agreeably  to 
the  object  of  his  studies.  The  only  general  precept 
that  1  would  venture  to  give,  is  that  of  Pliny,  *  to  read 
much,  rather  than  many  things;*  to  nnike  a  careful 
selection  of  the  best  works,  aiid  to  render  them  fami- 
liar to  us  by  attentive  and  repeated  perusals.  Without 
expatiating  on  tho  authors  so  generally  known  and 
approved,  I  would  simply  observe,  that  in  matftrs  of 
reasoning,  the  best  are  those  who  have  augmented  the 
number  of  useful  truths  ;  who  have  dipcovered  truths, 
of  whatever  nature  they  may  be ;  in  one  word,  those 
bold  spirits  who,  quitting  the  beaten  track,  prefer  being 
in  the  wrong  alone,  to  being  in  the  right  with  the 
multitude.  Such  authors  increase  the  numb*T  of  our 
ideas,  and  even  their  mistakes  are  useful  to  their  suc- 
cessors. With  all  the  res|>ect  duo  to  Mr  Locke,  I 
would  not,  however,  neglect  the  works  of  thi.4e  aca- 
demicians who  destroy  errors  without  hoping  to  sub- 
stitute truth  in  their  stead.  In  works  of  fancy, 
invention  ought  to  U-ar  away  tho  palm  ;  chiefly  that 
invention  which  create*  a  new  kind  of  writing;  and 
next,  that  which  ditplays  the  charms  of  novelty  in 
its  subject,  characters,  vituation,  picture*,  thoughta, 
and  si-ntimohts.  Vet  this  invention  will  miu  it* 
elfoct,  unltwM  it  bo  accompanied  with  a  genius  rap 
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of  Kdapting  itself  to  evi-ry  variety  of  tlic  subject— suc- 
ccssively  sublime,  pulbetie,  lliiwery,  majestic,  and 
playful;  and  with  a  judgment  wliicli  admits  nothing 
iud'ecorous,  and  a  ntjlc  which  expresses  well  what- 
ever ought  to  be  said.  As  to  compilations  which  arc 
intended  merely  to  treasure  u|>  the  thoughts  of  others, 
I  a-sk  whether  they  are  written  with  persjiicuity, 
whether  superfluities  arc  lopiied  olT,  and  dispersed  ob- 
senations  skilfully  collected  ;  and  agreeably  to  my- 
answers  to  those  questions,  I  estimate  the  merit  of 
such  performances. 


METAPIIYSICAL   WIlITEnS. 

The  public  taste  has  been  almost  « luilly  withdrawn 
from  metaphysical  pursuits,  wliieli  at  this  time  con- 
stituted a  favourite  st\iily  with  men  of  letters.  Ample 
ecoiip  was  given  for  ingenious  spei-ul;itiun  iu  tlie  in- 
ductive philosophy  of  the  mind;  and  the  example  of 
a  few  great  names,  each  conneetcci  with  some  parti- 
cular theory  of  nionil  science,  kept  alive  a  zeal  for 
such  minute  and  often  fanciful  inquiries.  I[i  the 
higher  branch  of  ethics,  honourable  service  was  ren- 
dered bv  Bishop  Butler,  but  it  was  in  Scotland  that 
speculative  pliilosophy  obtained  most  favour  and 
celebrity.  After  a  long  interval  of  a  century  and 
ahidf.  Dr  Francis  Hutciikson  (1694-1747)  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  a  taste  for  metaphysics,  winch, 
in  the  si,\tcenth  century,  had  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent  in  tlie  northern  universities.  Ilutclieson  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  but  studied  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow  for  six  years,  after  which  he  retiirned  to 
his  mitive  country,  and  kept  an  academy  in  Dublin. 
About  the  year  i72G  lie  published  his  Imiuinj  into 
Beauty  and  Virtue,  and  his  reputation  w.is  so  high 
that  he  was  ctJled  to  be  professor  of  moral  pliilo- 
sophv  in  Glasgow  in  the  year  1 729.  His  great  work, 
a  Si/'stem  of  Moral  Philosophi/,  did  not  appear  till  after 
his  death,  when  it  was  published  in  two  volumes, 
quarto,  by  his  son.  The  rudiments  of  his  philosophy 
were  borrowed  from  Shaftesbury,  but  he  introduced 
a  new  term,  the  moral  sense,  into  the  metaphysical 
Tocabulary,  and  assigned  to  it  a  sphere  of  consider- 
able importance.  With  him  the  moral  sense  was  a 
capacity  of  perceiving  moral  qualities  in  action, 
which  excite  what  he  c;dled  ideas  of  those  qualities, 
in  the  same  manner  as  external  things  give  us  not 
merely  pain  or  pleasure,  but  notions  or  ideas  of  hard- 
ness, form,  and  colour.  We  agree  with  I)r  Brown 
in  considering  tliis  a  great  error;  a  moral  sense  con- 
sidered strictly  and  truly  a  sense,  as  much  so  as  any 
of  those  which  are  the  source  of  our  direct  external 
perceptions,  and  not  a  state  or  act  of  the  understand- 
ing, seems  a  purely  fanciful  hypothesis.  The  an- 
cient doctrine,  that  virtue  consists  in  benevolence, 
■was  supported  by  llutcbeson  with  much  acuteness  ; 
but  when  he  asserts  that  even  the  approbation  of 
our  own  conscience  diminishes  the  merit  of  a  bene- 
volent action,  we  instinctively  reject  his  theory  as 
nonatural  and  visionary.  On  account  of  these  para- 
doxes. Sir  James  Mackintosh  charges  Hutcheson 
■B-ith  confounding  the  theory  of  moral  sentiments 
with  the  criterion  of  moral  actions,  but  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  ingenuity  of  his  views,  and  the  elegant 
simplicity  of  his  language. 

DAVID  HEME. 

The  system  of  Idealism,  promulgated  by  Berke- 
ley and  the  writings  of  Hutcheson,  led  to  the  first 
literary  production  of  David  HuME-his  Treatise 
on  Human  Nature,  published  in  17.'iS.  The  leading 
doctrine  of  Hume  is,  that  all  the  objects  of  our 
knowledge  are  divided  in  two  classes— impressions 


and  ide:ui.  From  the  structure  of  our  minds  he  eon- 
tended  that  we  must  for  ever  dwell  in  ignorance;  and 
thus,  '  by  perplexing  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect, 
he  boldly  aimed  to  introduce  a  universal  scepticism, 
and  to  pour  a  more  than  Kgyptian  darkness  into  the 
whole  region  of  morals.'  The  'Treatise  on  Unman 
Nature'  was  afterwards  re-east  and  re-published 
under  the  title  of  An  /n<[uiri/  concemimj  the  Human 
Understanding ;  but  it  still  failed  to  attract  attention. 
He  was  now,  however,  known  as  a  philosoi>hical 
writer  by  his  Ksmii/s,  Moral,  Political,  and  Literary, 
published  in  1742  ;  a  miscellany  of  thoughts  at  once 
original,  and  calculated  for  popularity.  The  other 
metaphysical  works  of  Hume  are,  an  Inquiry  ain- 
cerninq  the  I'rinciples  of  Morals,  the  Natural  History 
of  lictiyion,  and  Dialoyues  on  Natural  Jieliijion,  which 
were  not  published  till  after  his  death.  The  moral 
system  of  Hume,  that  the  virtue  of  actions  depends 
wholly  upon  their  utility,  has  been  often  combated, 
and  is  generally  held  to  be  successfully  refuted  by 
Brown.  In  his  own  day,  Dr  Adam  Smith  thus 
ridiculed  the  doctrine.  '  It  seems  impossible,'  he 
says,  '  that  the  approbation  of  virtue  should  lie  a 
sentiment  of  the  same  kind  with  that  by  which  we 
approve  of  a  convenient  and  well-contrived  buihl- 
ing;  or  that  we  should  have  no  otlier  reason  for 
praising  a  man  than  for  that  for  which  we  commend 
a  chest  of  drawers  !'  llr  Hume's  theory  as  to 
miracles,  that  there  was  more  probability  in  the 
error  or  bad  faith  of  the  reporter  than  in  any  in- 
terference with  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  which 
the  observations  of  scientific  men  show  to  be  un- 
swerving, was  met,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
public,  by  the  able  disquisition  of  Dr  George  Camp- 
bell, whose  leading  argument  in  rejdy  was,  that  we 
have  equally  to  trust  to  human  testimony  for  an 
account  of  those  laws,  as  for  a  history  of  the  trans- 
.actions  which  are  considered  to  be  an  exception 
from  them.  In  drawing  his  metaphysical  theories 
and  distinctions,  Hume  seems  to  have  been  unmoved 
by  any  consideration  of  consequences.  He  saw  that 
they  led  to  universal  scepticism — '  to  doubts  that 
would  not  only  shake  .'dl  inductive  science  to  pieces, 
but  would  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  business  of  life' — 
to  the  absurd  contradiction  in  terms,  'a  belief  tliat 
there  can  be  no  belief — but  his  love  of  theory  and 
paradox,  his  philosophical  acuteness  and  subtlety, 
involved  him  in  the  maze  of  scepticism,  and  he  was 
content  to  be  for  ever  in  doubt.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  to  be  admitted,  in  favour  of  this  remarkable  man, 
that  a  genuine  love  of  letters  and  of  philosophy,* 
and  an  honourable  desire  of  distinction  in  these 
walks — which  had  been  his  predominating  sentiment 
and  motive  from  his  earliest  years,  to  the  exclusion 
of  more  yulgar  though  dazzling  ambitions — had  i)ro- 
bably  a  large  concern  in  misleading  him.  In  matters 
strictly  philosophical,  his  thoughts  were  original 
and  profound,  and  to  him  it  might  not  be  difficult  to 
trace  the  origin  of  sever.al  ideas  which  have  since 
been  more  fuUy  elaborated,  and  exercised  no  small 
influence  on  human  affairs. 

[On  Delicacy  of  Toite.] 

[From  Hume's  '  Essays."] 

Nothing  is  bo  improving  to  the  temper  as  the  study 

of  the  beauties  either  of  poetry,  eloquence,  music,  or 

painting.     They  give  a  certain  elegance  of  sentiment 

to  which  the  rest  of  mankind   are   strangers.     The 

*  Of  thU  ruling  passion  of  Hume  we  have  the  following  out- 
burst in  his  account  of  the  reign  of  James  I. : — *  Such  a  supe- 
riority do  the  pursuits  of  literature  possess  aljove  every  other 
occupation,  that  even  he  who  attains  but  a  mediocrity  in  them, 
merits  the  pre-eminence  above  those  that  excel  the  most  in  the 
common  and  \iilffar  professions." 
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j  emotions  wliich  they  excite  arc  soft  and  tender.  They 
I  draw  otr  the  mind  from  the  hurry  of  businert.s  and  in- 
[  terertt ;  cherish  reflection  ;  dispose  to  tranquillity  ;  and 
j  produce  an  agreeable  melancholy,  which,  of  all  dispo- 
sitions of  the  mind,  is  the  best  suited  to  love  and 
I  friendshij).  In  the  second  j)lacc,  a  delicacy  of  tiwte 
is  favourable  to  love  and  friendship,  by  confining  our 
choice  to  few  people,  and  making  us  indHferent  to  the 
company  and  conversation  of  the  greater  part  of  men. 
You  will  seldom  find  that  mere  men  of  the  world, 
whatever  strong  sense  they  may  be  endowed  wltii,  are 
very  nice  in  distinguishing  characters,  or  in  marking 
tho^:e  insensible  differences  and  gradations  which  make 
one  man  preferable  to  another.  Any  one  that  has 
competent  sense  is  suflicient  for  their  entertain- 
inent  :  they  talk  to  him  of  their  pleasure  and  all'airs 
with  the  same  frankness  that  they  would  to  another  ; 
and  finding  many  who  are  fit  to  supply  his  place,  they 
never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in  his  absence.  Hut, 
to  make  use  of  tlie  allusion  of  a  celebrated  French 
author,  the  judgment  may  be  compared  to  a  clock  or 
watch  where  tlie  most  ordinary  machine  is  sufficient 
to  tell  the  hours,  but  the  most  elaborate  alone  can 
point  out  the  minutes  and  seconds,  and  distinguisli 
the  smallest  dittorenccs  of  time.  One  that  haa  well 
digested  his  knowledge,  both  of  books  and  men,  has 
little  enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a  few  select 
comj>anions.  He  feels  too  sensibly  how  much  all  the 
rest  of  mankind  fall  short  of  the  notions  which  he  has 
entertained  ;  and  his  atfections  being  thus  confined 
within  a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries  them 
further  than  if  they  were  more  general  and  undistin- 
guished. The  gaiety  and  frolic  of  a  bottle  companion 
improves  with  him  into  a  solid  friendship  ;  and  the 
ardours  of  a  youthful  appetite  become  an  elegant 
passion. 

[On  Simplicity  and  Ileftnenietit.'] 

[From  tho  same.] 

It  is  a  certain  rule  that  wit  and  passion  are  entirely 
incompatible.  When  the  atfections  are  moved,  there 
19  no  place  for  the  imagination.  The  mind  of  man 
being  naturally  limited,  it  is  impossible  that  all  its 
faculties  can  operate  at  once ;  and  the  more  any  one 
predominates,  the  less  room  is  there  for  the  others  to 
exert  their  vigour.  For  this  reason  a  greater  degree 
of  simplicity  is  required  in  all  compositions  where 
men,  and  actions,  and  pa.ssions  are  painted,  than  in 
such  as  consist  of  reflections  and  obser\*ations.  And, 
as  the  former  8])ecies  <)f  writing  is  tiie  more  engaging 
and  beautiful,  one  may  safely,  upon  this  account, give 
the  preference  to  the  extreme  of  simplicity  above  that 
of  refinement. 

\Vc  may  also  obserre,  that  those  compositions 
which  we  read  the  oftcncst,  and  which  every  man  of 
taste  baa  got  by  heart,  have  the  recommendation  of 
simplicity,  and  have  nothing  surprising  in  the  thought 
when  divested  of  that  elegance  of  expression  and  har- 
mony of  numbers  with  which  it  is  clothed.  If  the  merit 
of  the  composition  lie  in  a  point  of  wit,  it  may  strike 
at  lirst ;  but  the  mind  anticipates  the  thought  in  tlie 
second  perusal,  and  is  no  longer  affected  Ly  it.  When 
1  read  an  ei)igram  of  Martial,  the  first  line  recalU  llie 
whole;  and  I  have  no  pleasure  in  rrp<'ating  to  myself 
what  I  know  already.  Hut  each  line,  each  wurd  in 
Catullus,  has  itii  merit ;  and  1  am  never  tin>d  with  the 
perusal  of  him.  It  is  sufficient  to  run  over  C<»wlev 
once  ;  but  Paniell,  after  the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  fresh 
as  the  first.  Ilcsides,  it  is  with  bonks  as  with  women, 
wliere  a  certain  jtlainness  of  nuiitner  and  of  dress  is 
more  engaging  than  that  glare  of  paint,  and  airs,  and 
apparel,  which  may  dazzle  the  eye  but  reaches  not  tho 
affections.  Terence  is  a  nnHlest  and  bnshful  beauty, 
to  whom  wo  grant  everything,  bccauso  bo  assumes 


nothing;  and  whose  purity  and  nature  make  a  durable 
though  not  a  violent  impression  on  us. 

[KttimaU  of  the  Kfferls  of  Lturuiy.] 
[From  the  sainc.] 

Since  luxury  may  be  considered  either  as  innocent 
or  hlameable,  one  may  be  surprised  at  those  prepos- 
terous opinions  which  have  been  ei.tertained  conceni- 
ing  it;  while  men  of  libertine  principles  bestow  praises 
even  on  vicious  luxury,  and  represent  it  as  liighlj 
advantageous  to  society  ;  and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  men 
of  severe  morals  blame  even  the  most  innocent  luxury, 
and  represent  it  as  the  source  of  all  the  corruptions, 
disorders,  and  factions  incident  to  civil  govemment. 
We  shall  here  endeavour  to  correct  both  these  ex- 
tremes, by  proving,  first,  that  the  ages  of  refinement  are 
both  the  happiest  and  most  virtuous  ;  secondly,  that 
wherever  luxury  cea-ses  to  be  innocent,  it  also  cea.ses 
to  be  beneficial ;  and  when  carried  a  degree  too  far, 
is  a  quality  pernicious,  though  perhaps  not  the  moat 
pernicious,  to  political  society. 

To  prove  the  first  point,  we  need  but  consider  the 
effects  of  refinement  both  on  jtrivate  ;tnd  on  public 
life.  Human  happiness,  according  to  the  most  re- 
ceived notions,  seems  to  consist  in  three  ingredients; 
action,  pleasure,  and  indolence.  And  though  these 
ingredients  ought  to  be  mixed  in  different  proportions, 
according  to  the  particular  disposition  of  the  person, 
yet  no  one  ingredient  can  be  entirely  wanting  without 
destroying  in  some  measure  the  relish  of  the  whole 
composition.  Indolence  or  repose,  indeed,  seems  not 
of  itself  to  contribute  much  to  our  enjoyment,  but, 
like  sleep,  is  requisite  as  an  indulgence  to  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  which  cannot  support  an  unin- 
terrupted course  of  business  or  pleasure.  That  quick 
march  of  the  ."Spirits  which  takes  a  man  from  himself, 
and  chiefly  gives  satisfaction,  does  in  the  end  exhaust 
the  mind,  and  requires  some  intervals  of  repose,  which, 
though  agreeable  for  a  moment,  yet,  if  prolonged, 
beget  a  languor  and  lethargy  that  destroy  all  enjoy- 
ment. Kducation,  custom,  and  examjde,  have  a 
mighty  influence  in  turning  the  mind  to  any  of  these 
pursuits;  and  it  must  be  owned  that,  where  they 
promote  a  relish  for  action  and  pleasure,  they  are  so 
far  favourable  to  human  happiness.  In  times  when  in- 
dustry and  the  arts  flourish,  men  are  kept  in  perjtetual 
occupation,  and  enjoy  as  their  reward  tlie  occupation 
itself,  as  well  as  those  pleasures  which  are  the  fruit  of 
their  labour.  The  mind  acquires  new  vigour,  en- 
larges its  jmwcrs  and  faculties,  and,  by  an  assiduity 
in  honest  industry',  both  satisfies  its  natunil  appetites 
and  prevents  the  growth  of  unnatunil  ones,  which 
commonly  spring  up  when  nourished  by  case  aud 
idleness.  Banish  those  arts  from  society,  ^.lu  deprive 
men  both  of  action  and  of  pleasure  ;  and  leaving 
nothing  but  indolence  in  their  place,  you  even  destroy 
the  relish  of  indolence,  which  never  is  agreeable  but 
when  it  succeeds  to  labour,  and  recruits  tne  spirits 
exhaustctl  by  ti)0  much  a]>plication  and  fatigue. 

Another  advantage  of  industry  and  of  refinements 
in  the  mechanical  arts  is,  tliat  they  commonly  produi-c 
some  n-finements  in  the  liberal;  nor  can  one  be  carried 
to  perfection  without  being  accompanied  in  some 
degree  with  the  other.  The  same  age  which  priHluces 
great  philosophers  and  politicians,  renowned  gencnvls 
antl  poets,  usually  abounds  with  skilful  weavers  and 
ship-carpenters.  We  cannot  reasonably  cxinct  that 
a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  will  be  bnuight  to  perfivlion 
in  a  nation  which  is  ignorant  of  astmnomy,  or  where 
ethics  are  neglected.  The  spirit  of  the  age  alfect*  all 
the  art««,  and  the  minds  of  men  being  once  rou>eU 
fntm  their  lethargy  and  put  into  a  femientation.  turn 
themselves  on  all  sides,  and  carry  improvcmcntu  into 
every  art  and  science.  Profound  ipiorance  i»  totally 
banished,   and  men  enjoy  tho  privilege  of  ratiubaJ 
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creatures,  to  think  as  well  as  to  act,  to  cultivate  the 
ple&suref)  of  the  luiiul  as  well  as  those  of  the  bo<ly. 

The  more  these  refined  arts  advance,  the  more 
Bociftble  men  beconie.  Nor  is  it  jmssiblc,  that  when 
enriched  with  science,  and  pos'ics.'^ed  uf  u  fund  of  con- 
versation, they  should  be  contented  to  remain  in  soli- 
tude, or  live  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  that  distant 
manner  which  is  peculiar  to  ignorant  and  barbarous 
nations.  They  flock  into  cities;  love  to  receive  and 
communicate  knowledge;  to  show  their  wit  or  iheir 
breeding;  their  ta-^te  in  conversation  or  living,  in 
clothes  or  furniture.  Curiosity  allures  the  wise; 
vanity  the  foolish;  and  pleasure  both.  Partioilar 
clubs  and  societies  are  everj-where  formed ;  both 
sexes  meet  in  an  easy  and  sociable  manner;  and  the 
tempers  of  men,  as  well  as  their  behaviour,  refine 
apace.  So  that,  beside  the  improvements  which  they 
receive  from  knowledge  and  the  liberal  arts,  it  is  im- 
possible but  they  must  feel  an  increase  of  humanity, 
from  the  very  habit  of  conversing  together,  and  con- 
tributing to  each  other's  jileasure  and  entertainment. 
Thus  industry,  knowledge,  and  humanity,  are  linked 
together  by  an  indissoluble  chain,  and  are  found,  from 
experience  as  well  as  reason,  to  be  peculiar  tn  the 
more  polished,  and  what  are  commonly  doDominated 
the  more  luxurious  ages. 

[A/ter  some  farther  arguments]  Knowledge  in  the 
arts  of  government  naturally  begets  mildness  and 
moderation,  by  instructing  men  in  the  advantages  of 
humane  maxima  above  rigour  and  severity,  which 
drive  subjects  into  rebelliim,  and  make  the  return  to 
Bubmission  impracticable,  by  cutting  off  all  hopes  of 
pardon.  When  the  tempers  of  men  are  softened,  as 
well  as  their  knowledge  improved,  this  humanity 
appears  still  more  conspicuous,  and  is  the  chief  cha- 
racteristic which  distinguishes  a  civilised  age  from 
times  of  barbarity  and  ignorance.  Factions  are  then 
less  inveterate,  revolutions  less  tragical,  authority 
less  severe,  and  seditions  less  frequent.  V.ycn  foreign 
VFars  abate  of  their  cruelty  ;  and  after  the  field  of 
battle,  where  honour  and  interest  steel  men  against 
compa-^sion  as  well  as  fear,  the  combatants  divest 
themselves  of  the  brute,  and  resume  the  man. 

Nor  need  we  fear  that  men,  by  losing  their  ferocity, 
will  lose  their  martial  spirit,  or  become  less  un- 
daunted and  vigorous  in  defence  of  their  country  or 
their  liberty.  The  arts  have  no  such  effect  in  ener- 
vating either  the  mind  or  body.  On  the  contrary, 
industrj',  their  inseparable  attendant,  adds  new  force 
to  both.  And  if  anger,  which  is  said  to  be  the  whet- 
stone of  courage,  loses  somewhat  of  its  asperity  by 
politeness  and  refi^nement,  a  sense  of  honour,  which  is 
a  stronger,  more  constant,  and  more  governable  prin- 
ciple, acquires  fresh  vigour  by  that  elevation  of  genius 
which  arises  from  knowledge  and  a  good  education. 
Add  to  this,  that  courage  can  neither  have  any  dura- 
tion, nor  be  of  any  use,  when  not  accompanied  with 
discipline  and  martial  skill,  which  are  seldom  found 
among  a  barbarous  people.  The  ancients  remarked 
that  Dataraes  was  the  only  barbarian  that  ever  knew 
the  art  of  war.  And  Pyrrhus,  seeing  the  Romans 
marshal  their  army  with  some  art  and  skill,  said  with 
surprise.  These  barbarians  have  nothing  barbarous  in 
their  discipline !  It  is  observable  that,  as  the  old 
Romans,  by  applying  themselves  solely  to  war,  were 
almost  the  only  uncivilised  people  that  ever  possessed 
military  discipline,  so  the  modem  Italians  are  the 
only  civilised  people,  among  Europeans,  that  ever 
wanted  courage  and  a  martial  spirit.  Those  who 
would  ascribe  this  effeminacy  of  the  Italians  to 
their  luxury,  or  politeness,  or  application  to  the  arts, 
need  but  consider  the  French  and  English,  whose 
bravery  is  as  incontestable  as  their  love  for  the  arts 
and  their  assiduity  in  commerce.  The  Italian  his- 
torians give  us  a  more  satisfactory  reason  for  this 
d£generacy  of  their  countrymen.    They  show  us  how 


the  sword  wa-n  droppi^d  at  once  by  all  the  Italian 
sovereigns  ;  while  the  Venetian  aristocracy  wius  jeabms 
of  its  subjects,  the  Florentine  democracy  applied 
itself  entirely  to  commerce ;  Home  was  governed  by 
priests,  and  Naples  by  women.  War  then  became 
the  business  of  soldiem  of  fortune,  who  spared  one 
another,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  could 
engage  a  whole  day  in  what  they  called  a  battle,  and 
return  at  night  to  their  camp  without  the  least  blood- 
shed. 

What  has  chiefly  induced  severe  moralists  to  de- 
claim against  refinement  in  the  arts,  is  the  example 
of  ancient  Rome,  which,  joining  to  its  poverty  and 
rusticity  virtue  and  public  sjtirit,  rose  to  such  a  sur- 
prising height  of  grandeur  and  liberty  ;  but,  having 
learned  from  its  conquered  provinces  the  Asiatic 
luxury,  fell  into  every  kind  of  corruption  ;  whence 
arose  sedition  and  civil  wars,  attended  at  last  with 
the  total  loss  of  liberty.  All  the  Latin  classics  whom 
we  peruse  in  our  infancy  are  full  of  these  sentiments, 
and  universally  ascribe  the  ruin  of  their  state  to  the 
arts  and  riches  importe*!  from  the  East ;  insomuch 
that  ^allust  rci>resents  a  taste  for  painting  as  a  vice, 
no  less  than  lewdness  and  drinking.  And  so  popular 
were  these  sentiments  during  the  latter  ages  of  the 
republic,  that  this  author  abounds  in  praises  of  the 
old  rigid  Roman  virtue,  though  himself  the  most 
egregious  instance  of  modem  luxury  and  corruption  ; 
speaks  contemptuously  of  the  Grecian  eloquence, 
though  the  most  elegant  writer  in  the  world  ;  nay, 
employs  preposterous  digressions  and  declamations  to 
this  purpose,  though  a  model  of  taste  and  correctness.     . 

Rut  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  these  writers    \ 
mistook  the  cause  of  the   disorders   in  the    Roman    I 
state,  and  ascribed  to  luxurv*  and  the  arts  what  really 
proceeded  from  an  ill-modelled  government,  and  the     ' 
unlimited  extent  of  conquests.     Refinement  on  the 
pleasures  and  conveniences  of  life    has  no    natural 
tendency   to   beget   venality   and   corruption.      The 
value  which  all  men  put  upon  any  particular  plea- 
sure depends  on  comparison  and  experience ;  nor  is  a 
porter  less  greedy  of  money  which  he  spends  on  bacon 
and  brandy,  than  a  courtier  who  purchases  champagne 
and  ortolans.     Riches  are  valuable  at  all  times,  and     ' 
to  all  men,  because  they  always  purchase  pleasures     > 
such  as  men  are  accustomed  to  and  desire  :  nor  can     ! 
anything  restrain  or  regulate  the  love  of  money  but 
a   sense  of  honour  and    virtue  ;  which,  if  it  be  not 
nearly  equal  at  all  times,  will  naturally  abound  most 
in  ages  of  knowledge  and  refinement.  *         * 

To  declaim  against  present  times,  and  magnify  the 
virtue  of  remote  ancestors,  is  a  propensity  almost  in- 
herent in  human  nature:  and  as  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  civilised  ages  alone  arc  transmitted  to 
posterity,  hence  it  is  that  we  meet  with  so  many 
severe  judgments  pronounced  against  luxury,  and 
even  science  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  at  present  we  give 
so  ready  an  assent  to  them.  But  the  fallacy  is  easily 
perceived  by  comparing  different  nations  that  are  con- 
temporaries ;  where  we  both  judge  more  impartially, 
and  can  better  set  in  opposition  those  manners  with 
which  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted.  Treachery  and 
cruelty,  the  most  pernicious  and  most  odious  of  all 
vices,  seem  peculiar  to  uncivilised  ages,  and  by  the 
refined  Greeks  and  Romans  were  ascribed  to  all  the 
barbarous  nations  which  surrounded  them.  They 
might  justly,  therefore,  have  presumed  that  their  own 
ancestors,  so  highly  celebrated,  possessed  no  greater 
virtue,  and  were  as  much  inferior  to  their  posterity  in 
honour  and  humanity  as  in  taste  and  science.  An 
ancient  Frank  or  Saxon  may  be  highly  extolled  :  but 
I  believe  every  man  would  think  his  life  or  fortune 
much  less  secure  in  the  hands  of  a  Moor  or  Tartar 
than  those  of  a  French  or  English  gentlemen,  the 
rank  of  men  the  most  civilised  in  the  most  civilised 
natioDB. 
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We  come  now  to  the  Hccond  position  which  we  pro- 
poned to  illustrate,  to  wit,  that  as  innocent  luxury 
or  a  refinement  in  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life  is 
advanta^Xeous  to  the  public,  so  wherever  luxury  cca.ses 
to  be  innocent,  it  also  ceases  to  be  beneficial  ;  and 
when  carried  a  dej^ee  farther,  begins  to  be  a  quality 
pernicious,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  pernicious,  to 
political  society. 

Let  us  consider  what  we  call  vicious  luxury.  No 
gratification,  however  sensual,  can  of  itself  be  esteemed 
vicious.  A  f^tification  is  only  vicious  when  it  en- 
grosses all  a  man's  expense,  and  leaves  no  ability  for 
.such  acts  of  duty  and  generosity  as  are  required  by 
his  situation  and  fortune.  Suppose  that  he  correct 
the  vice,  and  employ  part  of  his  expense  in  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children,  in  t!ie  suj^port  of  his  friends, 
and  in  relieving  the  poor,  would  any  prejudice  result 
to  society?  On  the  contrary,  the  same  consumption 
would  arise;  and  that  labour  which  at  present  is 
employed  only  in  producing  a  slender  cratification  to 
one  man,  would  relieve  tlic  necessitous,  and  bestow 
satisfaction  on  hundrLds.  The  same  care  and  toil  that 
raise  a  dish  of  pciu-^e  at  Christmas  would  give  bread 
to  a  whole  family  during  six  nmntlis.  To  say  that 
without  a  vicious  luxury  the  labniir  would  not  have 
been  employed  at  all,  is  only  to  say  tliat  tlicre  is  some 
otlier  defect  in  human  nature,  Mich  as  indolence, 
selfishness,  inattention  to  others,  for  which  luxury 
in  Fome  measure  provides  a  remedy  ;  as  one  poison 
may  be  an  antidote  to  another.  But  virtue,  like 
wholesome  food,  is  better  than  poisons,  however  cor- 
rected. 

Suppose  the  same  number  of  men  that  are  at  pre- 
sent in  Great  Britain  with  the  same  soil  and  climate ; 
I  ask,  is  it  not  possible  for  them  to  be  happier,  by  the 
most  perfect  way  of  life  that  can  be  imagined,  and  by 
the  greatest  reformation  that  onuiipotence  itself  could 
work  in  their  temper  and  dispo>ititin  !  To  assert  that 
they  cannot,  ai)pears  evidently  ridiculous.  As  the 
land  is  able  to  nuiintain  more  than  all  its  present  in- 
habitants, they  could  never,  in  such  a  Uttqiian  state, 
feel  any  other  ills  than  those  wliich  arise  from  bodily 
sickness,  and  these  are  not  the  half  of  human  miseries. 
All  other  ills  spring  from  some  vice,  either  in  our- 
selves or  others  ;  and  even  many  of  our  diseases  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  origin.  Remove  the  vices,  and 
the  ills  follow.  You  must  only  take  care  to  remove 
all  the  vices.  If  you  remove  part,  you  may  render 
the  matter  worse.  By  banishing  vicious  luxury, 
without  curing  sb»th  and  an  indillerencc  to  others, 
you  only  diminish  industry  in  the  state,  and  add  no- 
thing to  racn*8  charity  or  their  generosity.  Let  us, 
therefore,  rest  contented  with  a-nserting  that  two  op- 
po>ite  vices  in  a  state  may  be  more  advantageous  than 
either  of  them  alone;  but  let  us  never  pronounce  vice 
in  itself  advantageous.  Is  it  not  very  inconsistent  for 
an  author  to  asiiert  in  one  page  that  moral  distinctions 
are  inventions  of  politicians  for  public  interest,  and 
in  tlie  next  page  maintain  that  vice  is  advantageous 
to  the  public!  And  indeed  it  seems,  upon  any 
system  of  morality,  little  less  than  a  contradiction  in 
terms  to  talk  of  a  vice  which  b  in  general  beneficial 
to  society. 

I  thought  this  reasoning  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
some  light  to  a  philo.><nphit'al  question  which  ha.'*  been 
much  disputed  in  Kngland.  I  call  it  a  pliilosopliical 
question,  not  a  political  one  ;  for  whatever  may  be 
tlie  consequence  of  such  a  miraculous  transformatiou 
of  mankind  aa  would  endow  them  with  every  sjH'cies 
of  virtue,  and  free  them  from  every  species  of  vice, 
this  roiiccms  not  the  magistrate  who  aims  only  at 
piissibilities.  He  cannot  cure  every  vice  by  ^tubstl- 
tuting  a  virtue  in  its  place.  Very  often  he  can  only 
cure  one  vice  by  anotlier,  and  in  that  case  he  ought 
to  prefer  what  is  least  pernicious  to  society.  Luxury, 
when  excetwive,  is  the  source  of  numy  ills,  but  is  in 


general  jireferable  to  sloth  and  idleness,  which  would 
coniiiirmly  succeed  in  its  place,  and  are  more  huriful 
both  to  private  persons  and  to  the  public.  When 
sloth  reigns,  a  mean  nncuUivated  way  of  life  prevails 
amongst  individuals,  without  society,  without  enjuy- 
ment.  And  if  the  sovereign,  in  such  a  {situation, 
demands  the  service  of  his  subjects,  the  labour  of  the 
state  suffices  only  to  funiish  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
the  labourers,  and  can  afford  nothing  to  those  who 
are  employed  in  the  public  service. 

Of  the  Middle  Station  of  life. 

The  moral  of  the  following  fable  will  easily  discorer 
itself  without  my  explaining  it.  One  rivulet  meet- 
ing another,  with  whom  he  had  been  long  united  in 
strictest  amity,  with  noisy  haughtiness  and  disdain 
thus  bespoke  him: — *  What, brother!  still  in  the  same 
state  !  Still  low  and  creeping  !  Are  you  not  ashamed 
when  yi>u  behold  me,  who,  though  lately  in  a  like 
condition  with  you,  am  now  become  a  great  river, 
and  shall  shortly  be  able  to  rival  the  Danube  or  the 
Rhine,  provided  those  friendly  rains  continue  which 
have  favoured  my  banks,  but  neglected  yours  V  *  Very 
true,'  rei)ries  the  humble  rivulet,  *you  are  now,  in- 
deed, swollen  to  a  great  size;  but  methinks  you  arc 
become  withal  somewhat  turbulent  and  muddy.  I 
am  contented  with  my  low  condition  and  my  purity.* 

Instead  of  commenting  upon  this  fable,  I  shall  take 
occasion  from  it  to  compare  the  ditfcrent  stations  of 
life,  and  to  persuade  such  of  my  readers  as  are  placed 
in  the  middle  station  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  as  the 
most  eligible  of  all  others.  These  fonn  the  most 
numerous  rank  of  men  that  can  be  supposed  suscep- 
tible of  philosophy,  and  therefore  all  discourses  of 
morality  ought  principally  to  be  addressed  to  them. 
The  great  are  too  much  immersed  in  pleasure,  and 
the  poor  too  much  occupied  in  providing  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  to  hearken  to  the  calm  voice  of 
rea-son.  The  middle  station,  as  it  is  most  happy  in 
many  respects,  so  particularly  in  this,  that  a  man 
placed  in  it  can,  with  the  greatest  leisure,  consider 
his  own  hai)piness,  and  reaji  a  new  enjoyment,  from 
comparing  his  situation  with  that  of  persons  above  or 
below  him. 

Agur's  prayer  is  sufficiently  noted — *  Two  things 
have  I  required  of  thee ;  deny  me  them  not  before  I 
die:  remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies;  give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches;  feed  nie  with  food  con- 
venient for  me,  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee  and  say 
who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and 
take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain.'  The  middle  sta- 
tion is  here  justly  recommended,  as  affording  the 
fullest  security  for  virtue;  and  I  may  also  add,  that 
it  gives  opportunity  for  the  most  ample  cxerci-e  of 
it,  and  furnishes  employment  for  every  good  quality 
which  we  can  possibly  be  possessetl  of.  Those  who  arc 
jdaccd  among  the  lower  ranks  of  men  have  little  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  any  other  virtue  besides  those  of 
patience,  resignation,  intlustry,  and  integrity.  Those 
who  are  advanced  into  the  higher  stations,  have  full 
employment  for  their  generositv,  humanity,  aftability, 
and  charity.  When  a  man  lies  betwixt  these  two 
extremes,  he  can  exert  the  former  virtues  towanls  his 
Buperii>rs,  and  the  latter  towards  his  inferiors.  Kvcry 
moml  quality  which  the  hunum  soul  is  suKceptiblo 
of,  may  have  its  turn,  and  bo  called  up  to  action; 
and  a  man  may,  after  this  manner,  be  much  more 
certain  of  his  progress  in  virtue,  than  where  his  g<>od 
qualities  lie  dormant  and  without  employment. 

Hut  there  is  another  virtue  that  wvnis  principally 
to  lie  among  eqmils,  and  is,  for  that  rcwon,  chiefljT* 
cabulatr<l  for  the  middle  ftation  of  life.  This  »irtu© 
is  friendship.  1  brli.-ve  moil  men  of  prncmus  tem- 
pers are  apt  to  envy  the  gn-iit,  when  they  conoidtT  the 
lurL'e  opportunities  such  iH'Dions  hare  of  doing  gwod 
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to  tlu'ir  fi'llow-creaturcs,  and  of  acquiring  the  fnciid- 
Flup  and  esteem  of  men  of  merit.  They  make  no 
advances  in  vain,  and  are  not  obli^^cd  to  associate 
with  those  whom  they  hare  little  kindness  for,  like 
people  of  inferior  Rtations,  who  are  subject  to  have 
their  profTom  of  friendship  rejected  even  where  thoy 
Would  be  most  fond  of  placing  their  aifections.  Hut 
though  the  prciit  have  more  facility  in  acquiring 
friendships,  they  cannot  be  so  certain  of  the  sincerity 
of  them  as  men  of  a  lower  rank,  nince  the  favours 
they  bestow  may  acquire  them  flattery,  instead  of 
goodwill  and  kindness.  It  has  been  very  judiciously 
remarked,  that  wc  attach  ourselves  more  by  the  ser- 
vices we  perfiirm  than  by  those  wc  receive,  and  that 
a  man  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  friends  by  obliging 
them  too  far.  I  should  therefore  choose  to  lie  in 
the  middle  way,  and  to  have  my  cnmnierce  with  my 
friend  varied  both  by  obligations  given  and  received. 
I  have  too  mucli  pride  to  be  willing  that  all  the 
obligations  should  lie  on  ray  side,  and  should  be 
afraid  that,  if  they  all  lay  on  his,  he  would  also  have 
too  much  pride  to  be  entirely  easy  under  them,  or 
have  a  perfect  complacency  in  iny  company. 

We  may  also  remark  of  the  middle  station  of  life, 
that  it  is  more  favourable  to  the  acquiring  of  wisdom 
and  ability,  as  well  as  of  virtue,  and  that  a  man  so 
situate  has  a  better  chance  for  attaining  a  knowledge 
both  of  men  and  things,  than  those  of  a  more  elevated 
station.  lie  enters  with  more  familiarity  into  human 
life,  and  everything  appears  in  its  natural  colours  be- 
fore him  :  he  has  more  leisure  to  form  observations  ; 
and  has,  besides,  the  motive  of  ambition  to  push  him 
on  in  his  attainments,  being  certain  that  he  can  never 
rise  to  any  distinction  or  eminence  in  the  world  with- 
out his  own  industry.  And  here  I  cannot  forbear 
communicating  a  remark,  which  may  appear  some- 
what extraordinary,  namely,  that  it  is  wisely  ordained 
by  Providence  that  the  middle  station  should  be  the 
most  favourable  to  the  improving  our  natural  abilities, 
since  there  is  really  more  capacity  requisite  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  tliat  station,  than  is  requisite  to 
act  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life.  There  are  more 
natural  parts,  and  a  stronger  genius  requisite  to  make 
a  good  lawyer  or  physician,  than  to  make  a  great 
monarch.  For,  let  us  take  any  race  or  succession  of 
kings,  where  birth  alone  gives  a  title  to  the  crowii  ; 
the  English  kings,  for  instance,  who  have  not  been 
esteemed  the  most  shining  in  history.  From  the  Con- 
quest to  the  succession  of  his  present  majesty,  we  may 
reckon  twenty-eight  sovereigns,  omitting  those  who 
died  minors.  Of  these,  eight  are  esteemed  princes  of 
great  capsioity,  namely,  the  Conqueror,  Harry  II., 
Edward  I.,  Edward  III.,  ll.arry  V.  and  VII.,  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  late  King  William.  Now,  I  believe 
every  one  will  allow,  that,  in  the  common  run  of 
mankind,  there  are  not  eight  out  of  twenty-eight 
who  are  fitted  by  nature  to  make  a  figure  either  on 
the  bench  or  at  the  bar.  Since  Charles  VIL,  ten 
monarchs  have  reigned  in  France,  omitting  Francis 
11.  Five  of  those  have  been  esteemed  princes  of 
capacity,  namely,  Louis  XI.,  XII.,  and  XIV.,  Francis 
1.,  and  Harry  IV.  In  short,  the  governing  of  man- 
kind well  requires  a  great  deal  of  virtue,  justice,  and 
humanity,  but  not  a  surjjrislng  capacity.  A  certain 
Pope,  whose  name  I  have  forgot,  used  to  say,  *Let  us 
divert  ourselves,  my  friends  ;  the  world  governs  itself.' 
There  are,  indeed,  some  critical  times,  such  as  those 
in  which  Harry  IV.  lived,  that  call  for  the  utmost 
vigour ;  and  a  less  courage  and  capacity  than  what 
appeared  in  that  great  monarch  must  have  sunk  un- 
der the  weight.  But  such  circumstances  are  rare  ; 
and  even  then  fortune  does  at  least  one  half  of  the 
business. 

Since  the  common  professions,  such  as  law  or  phy- 
sic, require  equal.  If  not  superior  capacity,  to  what  are 
•T«rted  la  the  higher  epherea  of  life,  it  is  evident  that 


the  soul  must  be  made  of  still  a  finer  mould,  to  shine 
in  philosophy  or  poetry,  or  in  any  of  the  higher  parts 
of  learning.  C»mnige  and  resolution  are  chiefly  re- 
quisite in  a  commander,  justice  and  humanity  in  a 
statesnian,  but  genius  and  capacity  in  a  scholar. 
(Jrcat  generals  and  great  puliticians  are  found  in  all 
ages  and  countries  of  the  world,  and  frequently  start 
up  at  once,  even  amongst  the  greatest  barbarians. 
Sweden  Wius  sunk  in  ignonuice  when  it  produced 
(lustuvus  Ericson  and  tlustavus  Adnlphus ;  Muscovy 
when  the  Czar  appeared  ;  and  perhaj>s  Carthage  when 
it  gave  birth  to  Hannibal.  Hut  England  must  pass 
through  a  long  gradation  of  its  Spenser*,  .lohnsons, 
Wallers,  Drydens,  before  it  arise  at  an  Addison  or  a 
Pope.  A  happy  talent  for  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  Is  a  kind  of  prodigy  among  men.  Nature 
must  affiird  tho  richest  genius  that  comes  from  her 
hands  ;  education  and  example  must  cultivate  It  from 
the  earliest  Infancy;  and  industry  must  concur  to 
carry  it  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  No  man  needs 
be  surjjrised  to  see  Kouli-Kan  among  the  Persians  ; 
but  Homer,  in  so  early  an  age  among  the  Greeks,  U 
certainly  matter  of  the  highest  wonder. 

A  man  cannot  show  a  genius  for  war  who  is  not  so 
fortunate  a.s  to  be  trusted  with  command  ;  and  it  sel- 
dom happens,  in  any  state  or  kingdom,  that  several 
at  once  are  placed  In  that  situation.  How  many 
Marlboroughs  were  there  in  the  confederate  army,  who 
never  rose  so  much  as  to  the  comnumd  of  a  regiment! 
But  I  am  persuaded  there  has  been  but  one  Mil- 
ton in  England  within  these  hundred  years,  because 
every  one  nuiy  exert  the  talents  of  poetry  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  them  ;  and  no  one  could  exert  them  under 
greater  disadvantages  than  that  divine  poet.  If  no 
man  were  allowed  to  write  verses  but  the  person  who 
was  beforehand  named  to  be  laureate,  could  wc  expect 
a  poet  in  ten  thousand  years? 

Were  we  to  distinguish  tl>e  ranks  of  men  by  their 
genius  and  capacity,  more  than  by  their  virtue  and 
usefulness  to  the  public,  great  philosophers  would  cer- 
tainly challenge  the  first  rank,  and  must  be  placed  at 
the  top  of  mankind.  So  rare  is  this  character,  that 
perhaps  there  has  not  as  yet  been  above  two  in  the 
world  who  can  lay  a  just  claim  to  it.  At  lea.st  Gali- 
leo and  Newton  seem  to  me  so  far  to  excel  all  the 
rest,  that  I  cannot  admit  any  other  into  the  same 
class  with  them. 

Great  poets  may  challenge  the  second  place  ;  and 
this  species  of  genius,  though  rare,  is  yet  much  more 
frequent  than  the  former.  Of  the  Greek  poets  that 
remain.  Homer  alone  seems  to  merit  this  character; 
of  the  Romans,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Lucretius:  of  the 
English,  Milton  and  Pope  :  Corneille,  Racine,  Hoileau, 
and  Voltaire  of  the  French :  and  Tasso  and  Ariosto 
of  the  Italians. 

Great  orators  and  historians  are  perhaps  more  rare 
than  great  poets;  but  as  the  ojiportunitics  for  exert- 
ing the  talents  requisite  for  eloquence,  or  acquiring 
the  knowledge  reejuisite  for  writing  historj',  depend  in 
some  measure  ujion  fortune,  we  cannot  pronounce 
these  productions  of  genius  to  be  more  extraordinary 
than  the  former. 

I  should  now  return  from  this  digression,  and  show 
that  the  middle  station  of  life  is  more  favourable  to 
happiness,  as  well  as  to  virtue  and  wisdom  ;  but  as 
the  arguments  that  prove  this  seem  pretty  obvious,  I 
shall  here  forbear  insisting  on  them. 

The  Hartleian  theory  at  this  time  found  ad- 
mirers and  foUowers  in  EnglantL  Db  Daviu  IIabt- 
i.KY,  an  English  physician  ( 170.')- 1 7.57),  having  im- 
bibe'! from  Locke  the  principles  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics, and  from  a  hint  of  Newton  the  doctrine 
that  there  were  vibrations  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain  that  niiglit  throw  new  light  on  the  phenomena 
of  the  mind,  funned  a  system  which  he  developed 
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in  liis  t'laborate  work,  pulilishcd  in  1749,  uiidor  the 
title  of  Observations  un  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duly, 
and  his  Erptctaliuns.  Hartluy,  besiilus  liis  tlicory  of 
tlie  vibnitioiis  in  tlio  bruin,  refers  all  the  operations 
of  tlie  intellet't  to  the  association  of  ideas,  anil  repre- 
sents that  assoeiation  as  redueible  to  the  sinf;le  law, 
that  iileas  which  enter  the  mind  at  tlie  same  time 
aeiinire  a  tendency  to  call  up  each  other,  which  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  tlicir  having 
entered  to^etlier.  His  tlieory  of  vibrations  luis  a 
tendency  to  materialism,  hut  wa%not  designed  by  its 
ingenious  author  to  produce  such  an  eflfect. 


un  AnAM  SMITH. 

])k  Aiiam  Smith,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  years, 
Bucceeded  to  Ilutcheson  as  professor  of  moral  pliilo- 
snphy  in  (llaspow,  and  not  only  inlierited  Ids  love 
of  metapliysics,  hut  adopted  some  of  his  tiieories, 
which  lie  blended  with  his  own  views  of  moral 
science.  Smith  was  born  in  Kirkaldy  in  Kifesliire 
in  \72^.  His  father  held  tlie  situation  of  comp- 
troller of  customs,  but  died  before  the  birth  of  iiis 


,«^. 


Dr  Adam  Smith. 

son.  At  rdasgow  university,  Sniitli  distinguished 
himself  by  Ids  acquirements,  and  obtained  a  nomi- 
nation to  Haliol  college,  ().xford,  where  lie  continued 
for  seven  years.  His  friends  had  desijjned  Inm  for 
the  churcli,  but  he  preferred  trusting  to  lit»ratiire 
and  science.  He  (tave  a  course  of  lectures  in  Kdhi- 
burph  on  rlietoric  and  belles  lettres,  wliicli,  in 
1751.  recomnieiuled  him  to  tlie  vacant  chair  of  pro- 
fessor of  lojric  in  Glasgow,  and  this  situation  he 
next  year  exchaiifjed  for  tlie  more  conpeniul  one  of 
moral  iihilosofihy  iirofessiir.  In  17.')9  lie  published 
liis  Thfortf  of  Moral  Sentiments,  and  ill  1704  he  was 
prevailed  uimiu  to  accompany  tlie  young  Duke  of 
Hncdeiich  ils  travelling  tutor  on  the  continent. 
They  were  absent  two  years,  and  on  his  return. 
Smith  retired  to  his  native  town,  and  pursued  a 
severe  system  of  study,  which  resulted  in  the  publi- 
cation, in  177G,  of  his  great  work  on  political  eco- 
noniv.  An  Imiuiry  into  the  \atiire  ami  C'(/«.sr.«  o/  the 
Wviillh  of  JVaiiom.  Two  years  afterwanls  he  was 
ma  Ic  one  of  the  commissioners  of  customs,  and  his 
Utter  days  were  sjient  in  ease  and  opulence,  lie 
died  in  17au. 


The  philosophical  iloctrines  of  Sniilli  are  v.ostlj 
inferior  in  value  to  the  language  and  illustrations  ho 
employs  in  enforcing  them.  He  has  been  styled 
the  most  eloquent  of  modern  moralists;  and  his  work 
is  embellished  with  such  a  variety  of  examples,  with 
such  true  jiictures  of  the  passions,  and  of  life  and 
manners,  that  it  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage by  those  who,  like  Gray  the  poet,  cannot 
see  ill  the  darkness  of  metaphysics.  His  leading 
doctrine,  that  sympathy  must  necessarily  precede  our 
moral  apprtibation  or  disapprobation,  has  been  gene- 
rally abandoned.  '  To  derive  our  moral  sentiments,' 
says  lirowii,  *  which  are  as  universal  as  the  actions 
of  mankind  that  come  under  our  review,  from  the 
occasiomd  sympathies  that  warm  or  sadden  us  with 
joys,  and  griefs,  and  resentments  which  are  not  our 
own,  seems  to  me  very  nearly  the  same  sort  of  error 
as  it  would  he  to  derive  the  waters  of  an  overflow- 
ing stream  from  the  sunshine  or  stiade  w-bicli  may 
occasionidly  gleam  over  it.'  ilackiiitosh  has  also 
pointed  out  tile  error  of  representing  the  sympathies 
in  tlieir  jiriniitive  state,  without  undergoing  any 
transformation,  as  continuing  exclusively  to  consti- 
tute the  moral  sentiments — an  error  wliicli  he  hap- 
pily compares  to  that  of  the  geologist  who  should 
tell  us  that  the  layers  of  this  planet  had  always  been 
in  the  same  state,  shutting  his  eyes  to  transition 
states  and  secondary  formations.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  flowing  style  and  moral  illustrations  of  ^niith, 
we  give  an  extract  on 

[77i<  results  of  Misdirected  and  Guilty  Amhition.'\ 

To  attain  to  this  envied  situation,  the  candidates 
for  fortune  too  frequently  abandon  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue ;  for  unhappily,  the  road  which  leads  to  the  one, 
and  that  wliidi  leads  to  the  other,  lie  sometimes  in 
very  opposite  directions.  Itut  the  ambitious  man  flat- 
ters himself  that,  in  the  splendid  situation  to  which 
lie  advances,  he  will  have  so  many  means  of  command- 
ing the  respect  and  admiration  nf  mankind,  and  will 
be  emililed  to  act  with  such  superior  jiropriety  and 
grace,  that  the  lustre  of  his  future  conduct  will  en- 
tirely cover  or  etlace  the  foulness  of  the  steps  by  which 
he  arrived  at  that  elevation.  In  many  goveninienta 
the  candidates  for  the  highest  stations  arc  above  tho 
law,  and  if  they  can  attain  the  object  of  their  aiu 
bitinn,  they  have  no  fear  of  being  called  to  account 
f  tr  the  means  by  which  they  acquired  it.  They  often 
endeavour,  therefore,  not  only  by  fraud  and  falsehiMid, 
the  ortliiiary  and  vulgar  arts  of  intrigue  and  cabal, 
but  sometimes  by  the  perpetration  of  the  most  eiior- 
nnms  crimes,  by  murder  and  assa.ssination,  by  rebel- 
lion and  civil  war,  to  supplant  and  destroy  those  who 
oppose  or  stand  in  the  way  of  their  greatness.  They 
more  frequently  miscarry  than  succeed,  and  com- 
monly gain  litithing  but  the  disgraceful  punishment 
which  is  due  to  their  crimes.  But  though  they  should 
be  so  lucky  a-s  to  attain  that  wisbed-for  ■nTatncs.s,  they 
are  always  most  miserably  disniqieiitted  in  the  hapi'i- 
ness  which  tliey  expect  to  enjoy  in  it.  It  is  ii<>i  cjise 
or  pleasui-e,  but  always  honour,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
though  frequently  an  honour  very  ill  uiidcn*too<l,  that 
the  ambitious  man  really  jiursues.  Itut  the  honour 
of  his  exalted  station  appears,  both  in  his  mn  cv« 
and  ill  those  of  other  people,  pi^lluted  and  defiled  by 
the  baseness  of  the  means  through  which  he  rose  to 
it.  Though  by  the  profusion  of  every  lilwral  eii*ns«, 
though  by  excessive  indulgence  in  every  pmlligHta 
jdeiusure-  the  wretched  but  usual  resource  of  mined 
characters  ;  though  by  the  hurry  of  public  busineia, 
or  by  the  prouder  and  more  dai/ling  tumult  of  war, 
he  may  endeavour  to  ellace,  l>oth  from  his  own  moinor7 
and  from  that  of  other  people,  the  rrniembnnc*  of 
what  he  has  done,  that  rv'nienibrancc  never  fai'.s  t« 
pumuc  him.     lie  invokes  in  rain  the  dark  and  disnik 
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powem  of  forpetfulness  and  oblivion.  He  rcmenibera 
himself  what  he  has  done,  and  that  remembrance  tells 
him  that  other  jteople  must  likewise  remember  it. 
Amidwt  till  the  pindy  pomp  of  the  most  ostentatious 
greatness,  amidst  the  venal  and  vile  adulation  of  the 
great  and  of  the  leamcd,  amidst  the  more  innocent 
thou;;h  more  foolish  acclamations  of  the  common 
people,  amidst  all  the  pride  of  conquest  and  the 
triumph  of  successful  war,  he  is  still  secretly  pursued 
by  the  avenging  furies  of  shame  and  remorse  ;  and 
while  glory  seems  to  surmund  him  on  all  sides,  he 
himMclf,  in  his  own  imaj^ination,  sees  black  and  foul 
infamy  fiu^t  pursuing  him,  and  every  moment  ready 
to  overtake  him  from  behind.  Kven  the  great  Ccesar, 
though  he  had  the  niainianimity  to  dismiss  his  guards, 
could  not  dismiss  his  suspicions.  The  remembrance 
of  Pharsalia  still  haunted  and  pursued  him.  When, 
at  the  request  of  the  senate,  he  had  the  generosity  to 
panlon  Marccllus,  he  told  that  assembly  that  he  was 
not  unaware  of  the  designs  which  were  caiTying  on 
against  his  life  ;  but  that,  as  he  had  lived  long  enough 
both  for  nature  and  for  glory,  he  was  contented  to  die, 
and  therefore  despised  all  conspiracies.  He  had,  per- 
haps, lived  long  enough  for  nature  ;  but  the  man  who 
felt  himself  the  object  of  such  deadly  resentment, 
from  those  whose  favour  he  wished  to  gain,  and  whom 
he  still  wished  to  consider  as  his  friends,  had  certainly 
lived  too  long  for  real  glory,  or  for  all  the  happiness 
which  he  could  ever  hope  to  enjoy  in  the  love  and 
esteem  of  his  equals. 


Dr  Retd's  Inquiry  into  the  Human  3£ind,  published 
in  1764,  was  an  attack  on  tlu^  ideal  theory,  and  on 
the  sceptical  conclusions  wliich  Hume  deduced  from 
it.  The  author  had  the  candour  to  submit  it  to 
Hume  before  publication,  and  the  latter,  with  his 
usual  complacency  and  good  nature,  acknowledged 
the  merit  of  the  treatise.  In  1785  Reid  published 
his  Essot/s  on  the  Intellectual  I\)ir€rs  of  Man,  and  in 
1788  those  on  the  Active  ]\>wers.  The  merit  of 
Keid  as  a  correct  reasoner  and  original  tliinker  on 
moral  science,  free  from  the  jargon  of  the  schools, 
and  basing  his  speculations  on  inductive  reasoning, 
has  been  generally  admitted.  The  ideal  theory  which 
he  combated,  taught  that  *  nothing  is  perceived  but 
■wh:it  is  in  the  mind  whicli  perceives  it;  that  we 
really  do  not  perceive  things  tliat  are  external,  but 
only  certain  images  and  pictures  of  them  imprinted 
upon  the  mind,  which  are  called  impressions  and 
ideas.'  This  doctrine  Keid  had  himself  believed, 
till,  finding  it  led  to  important  consequences,  he 
asked  himself  the  question,  *  What  evidence  have  I 
for  this  doctrine,  that  all  the  objects  of  my  know- 
ledge are  ideas  in  my  own  mind?'  He  set  about  an 
inquiry,  but  could  find  no  evidence  for  the  principle, 
he  says,  excepting  the  autliority  of  philosophers. 
Dugald  Stewart  says  of  Reid.  that  it  is  by  tlie  logi- 
cal rigour  of  his  method  of  investigating  nietaphy- 
sical  subjects  (imperfectly  understood  even  by  the 
disciples  of  Locke),  still  more  than  by  the  impor- 
tance of  liis  particular  conclusi(ms,  that  he  stands 
io  conspicuously  distinguished  among  those  who 
have  hitherto  prosecuted  analytically  the  study  of 
man.  In  the  dedication  of  his  'Inquiry,'  Reid'  in- 
cidentally makes  a  definition  which  strikes  us  as 
very  happy  : — *  The  productions  of  imagination,'  he 
says,  *  require  a  genius  which  soars  above  the  com- 
mon rank;  but  the  treasures  of  knowledge  are  com- 
monly buried  deep,  and  may  be  reached  by  those 
drudges  who  can  dig  with  labour  and  patience, 
though  they  have  not  wings  to  fly.*  Dr  Reid  was 
a  native  of  Strachan,  in  Kincardineshire,  where  he 
vaa  born  on  the  26th  of  Ajjril  1710.     He  was  bred 


to  the  church,  and  obtained  the  living  of  "Saw 
Machar,  Aberdeenshire.  In  I7r)2  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  moriU  philosophy  in  Kiijg's  college, 
Aberdeen,  which  he  quitted  in  17G3  for  the  chair 
of  moral  philosopliy  in  Glasgow.  He  died  on  the 
7th  of  October  1796. 

LORD  KAUES. 

Henrt  ITome  (1696-1782),  a  Scottish  lawyer  and 
judge,  in  wliich  latter  capacity  he  took,  according  to 
a  custom  of  his  nmtitry,  tlie  designation  of  Lord 
Kamcs,  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  literary 


House  of  Lord  Kamcs,  Canongate,  Edinburgh. 

and  philosophical  society  assembled  in  Kdinburgh 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
During  tlie  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  devoted  the 
whole  powers  of  an  acute  and  reflective  mind,  and 
with  an  industry  calling  for  the  greatest  praise,  to 
his  profession,  and  compilations  and  treatises  con- 
nected with  it.  Rut  the  natural  bent  of  his  faculties 
towards  phihisophical  disquisition — the  glory  if  not 
the  vice  of  his  age  and  country — at  length  took  the 
mastery,  and,  after  reaching  tlie  bench  in  1752,  he 
gave  his  leisure  almost  exclusively  to  metaphysi- 
cal and  ethical  subjects.  His  first  work  of  this 
kind,  Essai/s  on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  NatU' 
ral  Jieligion,  combats  those  tlieorics  of  human  nature 
which  deduce  all  actions  from  some  single  principle, 
and  attempts  to  establish  several  principles  of  ac- 
tion. He  Iiere  maintained  philosophical  necessity, 
but  in  a  connection  with  the  duties  of  morality  and 
religion,  whi{-h  he  hoped  might  save  him  from  the 
obloquy  bestowed  on  other  (iefenders  of  that  doc- 
trine ;  an  expectation  in  which  he  was  partially 
disappointed,  as  he  narrowly  escaped  a  citation  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly  of  his  native  church,  on 
account  of  this  book. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Thinking,  published 
in  1761,  was  a  small  and  subordinate  work,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  a  series  of  detached  maxims  and  gene- 
ral observations  on  human  conduct,  illustrated  by 
anecdotes  drawn  from  the  stores  of  history  and 
biography.  In  the  ensuing  year  appeared  a  larger 
work,  perhaps  the  best  of  all  his  compositions— 7%c 
Elements  of  Criticism,  three  volumes,   a   bold  and 
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orij^'iniil  pcrfurnmnec,  which,  discarding  all  arbitrary 
rules  of  literary  criticism  derived  from  autiiority. 
Bceks  for  a  proper  set  of  rules  in  the  fnndaniental 
princii)le3  of  human  nature  itself.  Dugald  Stewart 
admits  this  to  be  the  first  systematic  attempt  to 
investigate  the  metaphysical  principles  of  the  fine 
arts. 

Lord  Kanics  had,  for  many  years,  kept  a  common- 
place book,  into  which  he  transcribed  all  anecdotes 
of  man,  in  his  various  nations  and  degrees  of  civili- 
sation, which  occurred  in  the  course  of  his  reading, 
or  appeared  in  the  fugitive  i)ubUcation3  of  the  day. 
When  advanced  to  near  eighty  years  of  age,  he 
threu-  these  together  in  a  work  entitled  S/ictche.s  of 
tlie  History  of  Miin  (two  vols.,  4to.,  1773),  whicltl 
shows  his  usual  ingenuity  and  acuteness,  and  pre- 
sents many  curious  disquisitions  on  society,  but  is 
materially  reduced  in  value  by  tlie  absence  of  a 
proper  authentication  to  many  of  the  statements 
presented  in  it  as  illustrations.  A  volume,  entitled 
jMofe  Hints  on  Education,  published  in  17S1,  and  in 
whicli  lie  anticipates  some  of  the  doctrines  on  tliat 
subject  which  have  since  been  in  vogue,  completes 
the  list  of  his  philosophicid  works. 

iKird  Karnes  was  also  distinguished  as  an  amateur 
agriculturist  and  improver  of  land,  and  some  ojMjra- 
tions,  devised  by  liim  for  clearing  away  a  superin- 
cumbent moss  from  his  estate  by  means  of  water 
raised  from  a  neighbouring  river,  help  to  mark  the 
originality  and  boldness  of  his  conceptions.  This 
taste  led  to  his  producing,  in  1777,  a  volume  entitled 
The  Gentleman  Farmer,  which  he  has  himself  sufii- 
ciently  described  as  'an  attempt  to  improve  agricul- 
ture by  subjecting  it  to  the  test  of  rational  prin- 
cijdes.* 

Lord  Karnes  was  a  man  of  commanding  aspect 
and  figure,  but  easy  and  familiar  manners,  lie  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  every  private  company,  and  it 
was  remarked  of  him  that  no  subject  seemed  too 
great  or  too  frivolous  to  derive  lustre  from  his  re- 
marks upon  it.  The  taste  and  tliought  of  liis  pliilo- 
sopbical  works  have  now  placed  them  outof  fasliion, 
but  they  contain  many  views  and  retlections  from 
whicii  modern  inquirers  might  derive  advantage. 

[Pleasures  of  the  Eye  ami  the  /Tar.] 

That  nothing  extcnial  is  perceived  till  first  it  make 
an  impresHimi  upon  the  organ  of  sense,  is  an  observa- 
tion tliat  hoMs  equally  in  every  one  of  the  external 
senses.  But  there  is  a  ditTerence  as  to  our  knowledge 
of  that  impression  ;  in  touching,  tasting,  and  smelling, 
wc  arc  sensible  of  the  impression  ;  that,  for  example, 
which  is  made  upon  the  hand  by  a  stone,  upon  the 
palate  by  an  apricot,  and  ujkhi  the  nostrils  by  a  rose. 
It  is  otherwise  in  seeing  and  licaring;  for  I  am  not 
sensible  of  the  imprecision  made  upon  my  eye  when  I 
behoiil  a  tree,  nor  of  the  impre'^!*ion  made  upon  my 
car  when  I  listen  to  a  song.  That  dintTcnce  in  the 
manner  of  perceiving  external  objects,  distingiiisheth 
remarkably  hcariiii;  and  seeing  from  the  other  senses ; 
and  I  am  rendv  to  hIiow  that  it  distinguisheth  still 
more  remarkably  the  feelings  of  the  former  from  that 
of  the  latter;  every  feeling,  pleoHant  or  painful,  must 
be  in  the  mind  ;  and  yet,  because  in  tasting,  touching, 
and  .smelling,  wc  arc  sensible  of  the  impression  made 
upon  the  organ,  we  are  led  to  place  there  also  the 
plo:i.<iant  or  painful  feeling  caused  by  that  impression  ; 
but,  with  respect  to  seeing  and  hearing,  being  insen- 
sible of  the  organic  impression,  wc  arc  not  misled  to 
ftssi;:n  a  wning  place  to  the  pleasant  or  painful  fccl- 
in;,'s  causiMl  by  that  impression  ;  and  therefore  we 
naturally  place  them  in  the  mind,  where  thcv  really 
arc  ;  upon  that  account  they  are  conceived  to  he  more 
rctincd  and  spiritual  than  what  arc  derived  from  tast- 


ing, touching,  and  smelling;  for  the  latter  filings, 
seeming  to  t-xist  externally  at  the  organ  of  sense,  arc 
conceived  to  be  merely  coq>oreal. 

The  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  being  thus 
elevated  above  those  of  the  other  external  senst-s,  ac- 
quire so  much  dignity,  as  to  become  a  laudable  enter- 
tainment. They  are  not,  however,  set  on  a  level  with 
the  purely  intellectual,  being  no  less  inferior  in  dig- 
nity to  intellectual  pleasures,  than  superior  to  the 
organic  or  cori>oreal :  they  indeed  resemble  the  latter, 
being,  like  them,  produced  by  external  obi'-cts ;  but 
they  also  resemble  the  fonncr,  being,  like  them,  pro- 
duced without  any  sensible  organic  impression.  Their 
mixed  nature  and  middle  place  between  organic  and 
intellectual  pleasures  qualify  them  to  associate  with 
both;  beauty  heightens  all  the  organic  feelings,  as 
well  as  the  intellectual  ;  harmony,  thou;;h  it  aspires 
to  inflame  devotion,  disdains  not  to  improve  the  relish 
of  a  banqiiet. 

The  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  have  other 
valuable  properties  beside  those  of  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion ;  being  sweet  and  moderately  exhilarating,  they 
are  in  their  tone  equally  distant  from  the  turbulence 
of  passion  and  the  languor  of  indolence  ;  and  by  that 
tone  are  perfectly  well  qualified  not  only  to  revive 
the  spirits  when  sunk  by  sensual  gratification,  but  also 
to  relax  them  when  overstrained  in  any  violent  pur- 
suit. Here  is  a  remedy  provided  for  many  distresses  ; 
and  to  be  convinced  of  its  salutary  cfTcrts  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  run  over  the  following  particulai-s.  Or- 
ganic pleasures  have  naturally  a  short  duration  ;  when 
prolonged,  they  lose  their  relish  ;  when  indulged  to 
excess,  they  beget  satiety  and  disgust;  and  to  restore 
a  proper  tone  of  mind,  nothing  can  be  more  hnppily 
contrived  than  the  exhilarating  pleasures  of  the  eye 
and  ear.  On  the  other  hand,  any  intense  exerc'sc  of 
intellectual  powers  becomes  puinful  by  overstraining 
the  mind  ;  cessation  from  such  exercise  gives  nov  in- 
stant relief ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  void  be  filled  i\itb 
some  amusement,  gently  relaxing  the  spirits  :  orga»iic 
pleasure,  which  hath  no  relish  but  while  wc  arc  in 
vigour,  is  ill  qualified  for  that  oliice ;  but  the  fincf 
pleasures  of  sense,  which  occupy,  without  exhausting, 
the  mind,  are  finely  qualified  to  restore  its  usual  tona 
after  severe  application  to  study  or  business,  as  well 
as  after  satiety  from  sensual  gratification. 

Our  first  perceptions  are  of  external  objects,  and 
our  first  attachments  arc  to  them.  Orjjanic  pleasures 
take  the  lead  ;  but  the  mind  gntdually  ripening,  re- 
lisheth  more  and  more  the  i)lea>ures  of  the  eye  and 
ear,  which  approach  the  purely  mental  without  ex- 
hausting the  spirits,  and  exceed  the  purely  sensual 
without  danger  of  satiety.  The  plea'^ures  of  the  eye 
and  ear  have  accordingly  a  natural  aptitude  to  draw 
us  from  the  imniodenitc  gratification  of  sensual  appe- 
tite ;  and  the  mind,  once  accustomed  to  enjoy  a  variety 
of  external  objects  without  beimr  sensible  of  the  organic 
impression,  is  prepared  for  enjoyin;;  internal  object* 
where  there  cannot  be  an  organic  impression.  Thus 
the  Author  of  nature,  by  qualifying  the  human  mind 
for  a  succession  of  enjoyments  Inun  low  to  hii;h,  leads 
it  by  pentle  steps  from  the  TiiM>t  irrovellini:  corporeal 
pleasures,  for  which  only  it  is  litted  in  tlic  U';:ii.:  lujj 
of  life,  to  those  refined  And  sublime  pleosuri's  lliatare 
suited  to  its  maturity. 

But  we  are  not  bound  down  to  this  succcwion  by 
any  law  of  necessity:  the  fiod  of  uaturc  ofTem  it  to 
us  in  order  to  advance  our  happiness  ;  and  it  in  sutTi- 
cient  that  he  hath  enabled  us  to  carry  it  on  in  a 
natural  course.  Nor  has  he  made  our  ta^k  either 
disagreeable  or  difficult :  on  the  contrary,  the  trnnki- 
tion  is  swtet  and  cai»y  fn-ru  rorpon'al  pleAsurT*s  to  thd 
more  refined  pleasures  of  s^•^^e ;  and  no  less  so  fp>iii 
these  to  the  exalted  plea.^un's  of  mornlity  and  reli- 
gion. Wc  stand  thervfore  engaged  in  honour  as  wtil 
as  iutcrest.  to  second  the  puri>o»c»  of  nature  br  cuUi- 
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Tatiiis  the  plcaaurt-s  of  the  eye  and  car,  thoie  espe- 
cially that  require  citraordiiiary  culture,  such  as 
arise" from  poctrj-,  painting,  sculpture,  music,  pinlen- 
ing,  and  architecture.  This  especially  is  the  duty  of 
the  opulent,  who  have  leisure  to  improve  their  minds 
and  their  feelings.  The  fine  arts  are  contrivcil  to  give 
plca.iure  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  disregarding  the  in- 
ferior senses.  A  taste  for  these  arts  is  a  plant  that 
grows  naturally  in  many  soils ;  but  without  culture, 
scarce  to  perfection  in  any  soil :  it  is  susceptible  of 
much  refinement,  and  is  by  proper  care  greatly  im- 
proved. In  this  respect  a  taste  in  the  fine  arts  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  moral  sense,  to  which  indeed 
it  is  nearly  allied  :  both  of  them  discover  what  is  right 
ond  what  is  wrong :  fashion,  temper,  and  e.lucation, 
have  an  influence  to  vitiate  both,  or  to  preserve  them 
pure  and  untainted  :  neither  of  them  are  arbitrary 
nor  local,  being  rooted  in  human  nature,  and  govern- 
ed by  principles  common  to  all  men.  The  design  of 
the  present  undertaking,  which  aspires  not  to  morality, 
is  to  examine  the  sensitive  branch  of  human  nature, 
to  trace  the  objects  that  are  naturally  agreeable,  as 
well  as  those  that  are  naturally  disagreeable  ;  and  by 
these  means  to  discover,  if  we  can,  what  are  the  genuine 
principles  of  the  fine  arts.  The  man  who  aspires  to 
be  a  critic  in  these  arts  must  pierce  still  deeper  ;  he 
must  acquire  a  clear  perception  of  what  objects  are 
lofty,  what  low,  what  proper  or  improper,  what  manly, 
and'  what  mean  or  trivial  ;  hence  a  foundation  for 
reasoning  upon  the  taste  of  any  individual,  and  for 
passing  a  sentence  upon  it :  where  it  is  conformable 
to  principles,  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty  that  it 
is  correct ;  otherwise,  that  it  is  incorrect  and  perhaps 
whimsical.  Thus  the  fine  arts,  like  morals,  become  a 
rational  science;  and,  like  morals,  may  be  cultivated 
to  a  high  degree  of  refinement. 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticism  when  thus 
studied  as  a  rational  science.  In  the  first  place,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  fine 
arts  redoubles  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  them.  To 
the  man  who  resigns  himself  to  feeling,  without  inter- 
posing any  judgment,  poetry,  music,  painting,  are 
mere  pastiine.  In  the  prime  of  life,  indeed,  they  are 
delightful,  being  supported  by  the  force  of  novelty  and 
the  heat  of  imagination  ;  but  in  time  they  lose  their 
relish,  and  are  generally  neglected  in  the  maturity  of 
life,  which  disposes  to  more  serious  and  more  import- 
ant occupations.  To  those  who  deal  in  criticism  as  a 
regular  science  governed  by  just  principles,  and  giving 
scope  to  judgment  as  well  as  to  fancy,  the  fine  arts  are 
a  favourite  entertainment,  and  in  old  age  maintain 
that  relish  which  they  produce  in  the  morning  of  life. 

DB  BEATTIE. 

Among  the  answerers  of  Hume  was  Dr  Beattie 
the  poet,  who,  in  1770,  published  his  Essai/ on  the 
Nature  and  ImmutaliHily  of  Trulli,  in  opposition  to 
Sophistry  ami  &epticisin.  Inferior  to  most  of  the 
metaphysicians  in  Iogie:d  precision,  equanimity  of 
temper,  or  patient  research,  Beattie  brought  great 
zeal  and  fervour  to  his  ta.sk,  a  respectable  share  of 
philosophical  knowledge,  and  a  better  command  of 
popular  language  and  imaginative  illustration  than 
most  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  tliat  dry  and  dusty 
field.  These  qualities,  joined  to  the  pious  and  bene- 
ficial tendency  of  his  work,  enabled  him  to  produce 
a  highly  popular  treatise.  No  work  of  the  kind  was 
ever  sosuccessful.  It  has  fiUlen  into  equ:U  neglect 
with  other  metaphysical  treatises  of  the  age,  and  is 
now  considered  unworthy  the  talents  of  its  author. 
It  has  neither  the  dignity  nor  the  acumen  of  the 
original  philosopher,  and  is  unsuitcd  to  the  ordinary 
religious  reader.  The  best  of  Beattie's  prose  works 
«re  his  Dissertations,  Moral  and  Critical,  and   his 


Kssaijs  on  Potlry,  Music,  Sec.  He  .-Uso  publisbc.l  .1 
digest  of  his  college  lectures,  under  the  title  of  AVc- 
mrnls  of  Moral  Science.  In  tliese  works,  tlunigh  not 
profoundly  philosophic.il,  the  author's  *  lively  relisli 
for  the  sublime  and  Iwautiful,  his  clear  and  elegiuit 
style,'  and  his  happy  quotations  and  critical  exam- 
ples, must  strike  every  reader. 

[Ort  f/iC  Love  of  Nature.] 
[From '  Beattie's  Essays.'] 
Homer's  beautiful  description  of  the  heavens  and 
earth,  as  they  appear  in  a  calm  evening  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  and  stars,  concludes  with  this  circumstanco 
— *  .-Xud  the  heart  of  the  shepherd  is  glad.'  Madame 
Dacier,  from  the  turn  she  gives  to  tlie  passage  in  her 
version,  seems  to  think,  and  Pope,  in  order  perhaps 
to  make  out  his  couplet,  insinuates,  that  the  gladness 
of  the  shepherd  is  owing  to  his  sense  of  the  utility  of 
those  luminaries.  ,\nd  this  may  in  part  be  llie  civse  ; 
but  this  is  not  in  Homer  ;  nor  is  it  a  necessary  consi- 
deration. It  is  true  tliat,  in  contemplating  the  ma- 
terial universe,  they  who  discern  the  causes  and  effects 
of  things  must  be  more  rajiturously  entertained  than 
those  who  perceive  nothing  but  sliape  and  size,  colour 
and  motion.  Yet,  in  the  mere  outside  of  nature's 
works  (if  I  may  so  express  myself),  there  is  a  splen- 
dour and  a  magnificence  to  which  even  untutored  minda 
cannot  atten<l  without  great  dclisht. 

Not  that  all  peasants  or  all  philosophers  are  equally 
susceptible  of  these  charming  impressions.  It  is  strange 
to  observe  the  callousness  of  some  men,  before  whom 
all  the  glories  of  heaven  ami  earth  pass  in  daily  suc- 
cession, without  touching  their  hearts,  elevating  their 
fancy,  or  leaving  any  durable  remembrance.  Eveti  of 
those  who  pretend  to  sensibility,  how  many  are  there 
to  whom  the  lustre  of  the  rising  or  setting  sun,  the 
sparkling  concave  of  the  midnight  sky,  the  mountain 
forest  tossing  and  roaring  to  the  storm,  or  warbling 
with  all  the  melodies  of  a  summer  evening  ;  the  sweet 
interchange  of  hill  and  dale,  shade  and  sunshine, 
grove,  lawn,  and  water,  which  an  extensive  landscape 
ofiers  to  the  view  ;  the  scenery  of  the  ocean,  so  lovely, 
so  majestic,  and  so  tremendous,  and  tlie  many  pleas- 
ing varieties  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom, 
could  never  afford  so  much  real  satisfaction  as  tlie 
steams  ami  noise  of  a  ball-room,  the  insipiil  fiddling 
and  squeaking  of  an  opera,  or  the  ve,\ations  and 
wranglings  of  a  card -table! 

But  some  minds  there  are  of  a  different  make,  who, 
even  in  the  early  part  of  life,  receive  from  the  con- 
templation of  nature  a  species  of  delight  which  they 
would  hardly  exchange  for  any  other  ;  and  who,  as 
avarice  and  ambition  are  not  the  infirmities  of  that 
period,  would,  with  equal  sincerity  and  rapture,  ex- 
claim— 

*  I  care  not.  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny  ; 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  nature's  grace  ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 
Through  which  Aunira  shows  her  brightening  face ; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  la^vns  by  living  stream  at  eve.' 

Such  minds  have  always  in  them  the  seeds  of  tnie 
taste,  and  frequently  of  imitative  genius.  At  least, 
though  their  enthusiastic  or  visionary  turn  of  mind, 
as  the  man  of  the  world  would  call  it,  should  not 
always  incline  them  to  practise  poetry  or  painting,  we 
need  not  scruple  to  affirm  that,  without  some  portion 
of  this  enthusia.sni,  no  person  ever  became  a  true  poet 
or  painter.  For  he  who  would  imitate  the  works  of 
nature,  nmst  first  accurately  observe  them,  and  accu- 
rate observation  is  to  be  expected  from  those  only  who 
take  great  pleasure  in  it. 

To  a  mind  thus  disposed,  no  part  of  creation  is  in- 
different. In  the  crowded  city  and  howling  wilder- 
ness, in  the  cultivated  province  and  solitary  isle,  in 
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the  flciwery  lawn  and  cragjry  mountain,  in  the  iiiur- 
inur  of  the  rivulet  and  in  the  uproar  of  the  ocean,  in 
the  racliance  of  HUiiiiner  and  gloom  of  winter,  in  tlie 
thunder  of  heaven  and  in  the  whisper  of  the  breeze, 
he  still  finds  somethin*;  to  rouse  or  to  soothe  his 
imagination,  to  draw  forth  his  aiTections,  or  to  employ 
his  understanding.  And  from  every  mental  energy 
that  is  not  attemled  with  pain,  and  even  from  Home  of 
tbone  that  are,  as  moderate  terror  and  pity,  a  sound 
mind  derives  satisfaction  ;  exercise  being  equally  ne- 
cessary to  the  body  and  the  soul,  and  to  both  equally 
productive  of  healtli  and  pleasure. 

This  happy  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature 
should  be  cherishe<l  in  young  persons.  It  engages 
them  to  contemplate  the  Creator  in  his  wonderful 
works;  it  purifies  and  harmonises  the  soul,  and  pre- 
pares it  for  moral  and  intellectual  discipline  ;  it  sup- 
plies a  never-failing  source  of  amusement ;  it  contri- 
butes even  to  bncjily  health  ;  and,  as  a  strict  analogy 
subsists  between  nniterial  and  moral  beauty,  it  leads 
the  heart  by  an  easy  transition  from  the  one  to  tlie 
other,  and  thus  recommends  virtue  for  its  transcen- 
dent loveliness,  ami  nutkes  vice  appear  the  object  of 
contempt  and  abomination.  An  intimate  acquaint- 
ance witli  tlie  be?>t  descriptive  poets — Si)enser,  .Milton, 
and  Thomson,  but  above  all  with  the  divine  (icorgic — 
joined  to  some  practice  in  the  art  of  drawing,  will 
promote  this  amiable  sensibility  in  early  years ;  for 
then  the  face  of  nature  has  novelty  superadded  to  its 
other  charms,  the  passions  are  not  pre-engaged,  the 
heart  is  free  from  care,  and  the  imagination  warm  and 
romantic. 

Hut  not  to  insist  longer  on  those  ardent  emotions 
that  are  peculiar  to  the  enthusiastic  disciple  of 
nature,  may  it  not  be  atHrnied  of  all  men  without 
exception,  or  at  least  of  all  the  enlightened  part  of 
mankind,  that  they  are  gratified  by  the  contemplation 
of  things  natural  as  opixised  to  unnuturaU  Mon- 
strous sights  }d  ;ase  but  for  a  moment,  if  they  please 
at  all  ;  for  they  derive  their  chann  from  the  beholder's 
amazement,  wh-ch  is  quickly  over.  I  have  read,  in- 
deed, of  a  man  if  rank  in  Sicily  who  chooses  to  adorn 
his  villa  with  pictures  and  statues  of  most  unnatural 
deformity  ;  but  it  is  a  singular  instance ;  and  one 
would  not  be  much  more  surprised  to  hear  of  a  person 
living  without  food,  or  growing  fat  by  the  use  of 
poison.  To  say  of  anything  that  it  is  contrary  to 
nature,  denotes  censure  and  disgust  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker;  as  the  epithet  natural  intimates  an  agree- 
able quality,  and  seems  for  the  most  part  to  imply 
that  a  thing  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  suitable  to  our  own 
taste,  and  congenial  with  our  own  constitution.  Think 
with  wiiat  sentiments  wc  should  peruse  a  poem  in 
which  nature  wius  totally  mij^repre^entod,  an<l  prin- 
ciples of  thought  and  of  operation  supposed  to  take 
place  repugnatit  to  everything  we  had  seen  or  heard 
of;  in  which,  for  example,  avarice  and  coldness  were 
a-scrilied  to  youth,  and  pro'ligality  and  pJUHsiuinite 
attachment  to  the  oM  ;  in  which  men  were  nnnle  to 
net  at  ramlom,  sometimes  according  to  character, 
and  sometimes  contrary  to  it ;  in  which  cruelty  and 
envy  were  productive  of  love,  and  beneficence  and 
kind  alfcction  of  hatred  ;  in  wliich  beauty  was  in- 
variably the  object  of  ili.Hlike,  ami  ugliness  of  ticsire  ; 
in  which  society  was  rendend  happy  by  atheism  and 
the  promiscuous  perjM'tration  of  crimes,  and  justice 
nnd  fortitude  were  held  in  universal  contempt.  Or 
think  how  we  shou!<l  relish  a  painting  where  no 
regard  was  had  to  the  proportions,  colour",  or  any  of 
the  physical  laws  of  nature;  where  the  ears  and  vyv:* 
of  aninuils  were  placed  in  their  shoulders;  where  the 
sky  Wiis  green,  and  the  gross  erimson  ;  where  trees 
crew  with  their  branches  in  the  earth,  and  their  roots 
in  the  air ;  where  men  were  seen  fighting  after  their 
heatis  were  cut  otV,  ships  sailing  on  tliu  ]an<l,  lions  en- 
tangled iu  cobwebs,  tinccp  pn>ying  on  dead  carcases, 
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fishes  s|»oitiiig  in  the  woods,  and  elephants  walking 
on  the  sea.  ('.'i.Ul  such  figures  and  combinations  tnwt 
pleasure,  or  ni^rit  ilie  appellation  of  sublime  or  beau- 
tiful !  Slumld  we  hesitate  to  pronounce  their  author 
mad!  And  are  the  absurdities  of  nnidmcn  proper 
subjects  either  of  amusement  or  of  imitatiou  to  rea- 
sonable beings  1 

[On  Scottish  Musicl 
[From  the  samo.] 

There  is  a  certain  style  of  melody  peculiar  to  each 
musical  country,  which  the  people  of  that  country  are 
apt  to  ]irefer  to  every  other  style.  That  they  should 
prefer  their  own,  is  not  surprising;  and  that  the  me- 
lody of  one  people  should  ditler  from  that  of  another, 
is  not  more  surprising,  perhaps,  than  that  the  language 
of  one  people  should  ditferfrom  that  of  another.  But 
there  is  something  not  unworthy  of  notice  in  the  ]>ar- 
ticular  expression  and  style  that  characterise  the  music 
of  one  nation  or  province,  and  distinguish  it  from  every 
other  sort  of  nmsic.  Of  this  diversity  Scotland  sup- 
plies a  striking  examjde.  The  native  melody  of  the 
Highlands  and  Western  Isles  is  as  diflcrent  from  that 
of  the  soutliern  part  of  the  kingdom  as  the  Irish  or 
I'rse  language  is  different  from  the  English  or  Scotch. 
In  the  conclusion  of  a  discourse  on  nmsic,  as  it  relates 
to  tlic  mind,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  impertinent  to 
<»irer  a  conjecture  on  the  cause  of  these  peculiarities; 
whicli,  though  it  should  not — and  indeed  I  am  satis- 
fied that  it  will  not — fully  account  for  any  one  of 
them,  may,  however,  incline  the  reader  to  tliink  that 
they  are  not  unaccountable,  and  may  also  throw  some 
faint  light  on  this  part  of  philosojiby. 

I'lvery  thought  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  passion 
has  a  correspondent  expression  in  the  look  and  ges- 
ture ;  and  so  strict  is  the  union  between  the  piussion 
and  its  outward  sign,  that,  where  the  former  is  not  in 
some  degree  felt,  the  latter  can  never  be  perfectly 
natural,  but  if  assumed,  becomes  awkward  mimicry, 
instead  of  that  geimine  imitation  of  nature  which 
draws  forth  the  sympathy  of  the  beholder.  If  there- 
fore there  be,  in  the  circumstances  of  particular 
mitions  or  persons,  anything  that  gives  a  pecultaritj 
to  their  passions  and  thoughts,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  that  they  will  also  have  something  peculiar  in 
the  expression  of  their  countemmce  and  even  in  thf 
fi)rm  of  their  features,  Cains  Marius,  .lugurtha, 
Tamerlane,  and  some  other  great  warriors,  are  cele- 
brated for  a  jieculiar  ferocity  of  aspect,  which  thejr 
liad  no  doubt  contracted  from  a  perpetual  and  unre- 
strained exertion  of  fortitude,  contempt,  and  other 
violent  enmtions.  These  produced  in  tlie  face  their 
corri'^jtondent  expressions,  which,  being  often  repeated, 
became  at  hist  a-s  habitual  to  the  featxires  oa  the  sen- 
timents they  arose  from  were  to  the  lieart.  Savages, 
whoso  thoughts  are  little  inured  to  control,  have  more 
of  this  signlficancy  of  lotik  than  those  men  who,  being 
boni  an<i  bred  in  civilised  nations,  are  accu'*tomed 
from  their  childhood  to  suppress  every  emotion  that 
tiinls  to  interrupt  the  peace  of  society,  .^nd  whiln 
the  bbmm  of  y*'Uth  busts,  and  the  >MiooihnesH  of  fea- 
ture peculiar  to  that  period,  the  human  face  '\*  \e*s 
marked  with  any  strong  churiutcr  than  in  old  age. 
A  peevish  or  surly  stripling  may  elude  tlie  eye  of  the 
physiognoniist  ;  but  a  wicked  old  man,  whose  visap* 
does  not  betray  the  evil  t<inperatnre  of  hi"  heort,  iiuiil 
have  nuire  cunning  than  it  would  W  pnulent  for  him 
to  acknowledge.  Kven  by  the  trade  or  pr\»feKsion  ihr 
hunnm  ci»untenance  may  l>e  churaclerised.  They  who 
employ  themselves  in  the  nicer  mechanic  arts,  that 
rniuire  the  earnest  attention  of  the  nrti!«t,  do  grnn- 
nillv  contract  a  fixedness  of  feature  suit***!  to  that  one 
uniform  sentiment  which  engn*s.-HS  ilieni  v)i\\v  at 
work.  Whereas  otlier  arlistis  whose  work  n-i|uim 
less   attention,   and   who   luay  ply  their   trade   and 
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amuse  themselves  with  conversation  at  the  same  time, 
have,  for  the  most  jmrt,  smoother  ami  more  unmeunin^ 
faces:  their  thoujihts  are  more  miscellaneous,  and 
therefore  their  features  are  less  fixed  in  one  unifonii 
confij.'uration.  A  keen  penetrating  look  indicates 
thout;htfulnes9  and  spirit :  a  dull  torjiid  countenance 
is  not  often  accompanied  with  great  sagacity. 

This,  though  there  may  he  many  an  exception,  is 
in  genenil  true  of  the  risible  signs  of  our  passions; 
and  it  is  no  less  true  of  the  audible.  A  man  habitu- 
ally peevish,  or  passionate,  or  querulous,  or  imperious, 
may  be  known  by  the  sound  of  liis  voice,  as  well  as 
by  his  physiognomy.  May  we  not  go  a  step  farther, 
and  say  that  if  a  man,  under  the  influence  of  any 
passion,  were  to  cnnipose  a  discourse,  or  a  poem,  or  a 
tune,  his  work  would  in  some  mea.sure  exhibit  an 
image  of  his  mind  I  I  could  not  ea-sily  be  persuaded 
that  Swift  and  Juvenal  were  men  of  sweet  tempers; 
or  that  Thcmson,  Arbuthnot,  and  Prior,  were  ill- 
natured.  The  airs  of  Felton  are  so  unifonnly  mourn- 
ful, that  I  cannot  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  merry 
or  even  a  cheerful  man.  If  a  musician,  in  deep 
affliction,  were  to  attempt  to  compose  a  lively  air,  I 
believe  he  would  not  succeed :  though  I  confess  I  do 
not  well  understand  the  nii'ure  of  the  connection  that 
may  take  place  between  a  mournful  mind  and  a  me- 
lancholy tune.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  poet  or 
an  orator  should  transfuse  his  passions  into  his  work  ; 
for  every  passion  suggests  ideas  congenial  to  its  own 
nature  ;  and  the  composition  of  the  poet  or  of  the 
orator  must  necessarily  consist  of  those  ideas  that 
occur  at  the  time  he  is  composing.  But  musical 
Bounds  are  not  the  signs  of  ideas  ;  rarely  are  they  even 
the  imitations  of  natural  sounds  ;  so  that  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  it  should  happen  that  a  musician, 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  for  example,  should  put 
together  a  series  of  notes  whose  expression  is  contrary 
to  that  of  another  series  wliich  he  had  put  together 
when  elevated  with  joy.  Rut  of  the  fact  I  am  not 
doubtful ;  though  I  have  not  sagacity  or  knowledge 
of  music  enough  to  be  able  to  explain  it.  And  my 
opinion  in  this  matter  is  warranted  by  that  of  a  more 
competent  judge,  who  says,  speaking  of  church  Tolun- 
taries,  tliat  if  the  organist  '  do  not  feel  in  himself  the 
divine  energy  of  devotion,  he  will  labour  in  vain  to 
raise  it  in  others.  Nor  can  he  hope  to  throw  out  those 
happy  instantaneous  thoughts  which  sometimes  far 
exceed  the  best  concerted  compositions,  and  which  the 
enraptured  performer  would  gladly  secure  to  his  future 
use  and  plea-sure,  did  tliey  not  as  fleetly  escape  as 
they  rise.*  A  man  who  hius  made  nmsic  the  study  of 
his  life,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the  best  ex- 
amples of  style  and  expression  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  former  masters,  may,  by  memory  and 
much  practice,  attain  a  sort  of  mechanical  dexterity 
in  contriving  music  suitable  to  any  given  passion  ; 
but  such  music  would,  I  presume,  be  vulgar  and 
spiritless  compared  to  what  an  artist  of  genius  throws 
out  when  under  the  power  of  any  ardent  emotion.  It 
i8  recorded  of  Lulli,  that  once  when  his  imagination 
was  all  on  fire  with  some  verses  descriptive  of  terrible 
ideas,  which  he  had  been  reading  in  a  French  tragedy, 
he  ran  to  his  harjisichord,  and  struck  off  such  a  com- 
bination of  sounds,  that  the  company  felt  their  hair 
stand  on  end  with  horror. 

I-et  us  therefore  suppose  it  proved,  or,  if  you  please, 
take  it  for  granted,  that  diflerent  sentiments  in  the 
mind  of  the  musician  will  give  different  and  peculiar 
expressions  to  his  music ;  and  upon  this  principle  it 
will  not  perhaps  be  impossible  to  account  for  some  of 
the  phenomena  of  a  national  ear. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  a  picturesque,  but 
in  general  a  melancholy  country.  Long  tracts  of 
mountainous  desert,  covered  with  dark  heath,  and 
often  obscured  by  misty  weather ;  narrow  valleys, 
thinly  inhabited,  and  bounded  by  precipices  resound-  | 


ing  with  the  fall  of  torrents  ;  a  soil  so  rugged,  and  a 
climate  so  dreary,  as  in  many  parts  to  admit  neither 
the  amusements  of  pasturage  nor  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture ;  the  mournful  dashing  of  waves  along  the 
firths  and  lakes  that  intersect  the  country;  the  por- 
tentous noises  which  every  change  of  the  wind  and 
every  increase  and  diminution  of  the  waters  is  opt  to 
raise  in  a  lonely  region,  full  of  echoes,  and  rocks,  and 
caverns ;  the  jgrotesque  and  gha.'*tly  ajipearance  of 
such  a  landscape  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  Objects 
like  these  difluse  a  gloom  over  the  fancy,  which  may 
be  compatible  enough  with  occasional  and  social 
merriment,  but  cannot  fail  to  tincture  the  thoughts 
of  a  native  in  the  hour  of  silence  and  solitude.  If 
these  people,  notwithstanding  their  refonuation  in  re- 
ligion, and  more  frequent  intercourse  with  strangers, 
do  still  retain  many  of  their  old  superstitions,  we  nei-d 
not  doubt  but  in  former  times  they  must  have  been 
more  enslaved  to  the  horrors  of  imagination,  when  be- 
set with  the  bugbears  of  popery  and  the  darkness  of 
paganism.  Most  of  their  superstitions  are  of  a  me- 
lancholy cast.  That  second  sight  wherewith  some 
of  them  are  still  supposed  to  be  haunted,  is  considered 
by  themselves  as  a  misfortune,  on  account  of  the  many 
dreadful  images  it  is  said  to  obti-ude  upon  the  fancy. 
I  have  been  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 
Alpine  regions  do  likewise  lay  claim  to  a  sort  of  second 
sight.  Nor  is  it  wonclerful  that  persons  of  lively 
imagination,  immured  in  deep  solitude,  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  stupendous  scenery  of  clouds,  pre- 
cipices, and  torrents,  should  dream,  even  when  they 
think  themselves  awake,  of  those  few  striking  ideas 
with  which  their  loiiely  lives  are  diversified ;  of 
corpses,  funeral  processions,  and  other  objects  of  ter- 
ror ;  or  of  marriages  and  the  arrival  of  strangers,  and 
such  like  matters  of  more  agreeable  curiosity.  Let  it 
be  observed,  also,  that  the  ancient  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land had  hardly  any  other  way  of  supporting  them- 
selves than  by  hunting,  fishing,  or  war,  professions  that 
are  continually  e-xposed  to  fatal  accidents.  And  hence, 
no  doubt,  additional  horrors  would  often  haunt  their 
solitude,  and  a  deeper  gloom  overshadow  the  imagi- 
nation even  of  the  hardiest  native. 

What  then  would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  from 
the  fanciful  tribe,  from  the  musicians  and  poets,  of 
such  a  region  ?  Strains  expressive  of  joy,  tranquil- 
lity, or  the  softer  passions !  No  :  their  style  must  have 
been  better  suited  to  their  circumstances.  And  so 
we  find  in  fact  that  their  music  is.  The  wildest  irre- 
gularity appears  in  its  composition  :  the  expression  is 
warlike  and  melancholy,  and  approaches  even  to  the 
terrible.  And  that  their  poetry  is  almost  uniformly 
mournful,  and  their  views  of  nature  dark  and  dreary, 
will  be  allowed  by  all  who  admit  of  the  authenticity 
of  Ossian  ;  and  not  doubted  by  any  who  believe  those 
fragments  of  Highland  poetry  to  be  genuine,  which 
many  old  people,  now  alive,  of  that  country",  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  in  their  youth,  and  were  then  taught 
to  refer  to  a  pretty  high  antiquity. 

Some  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Scotland  present 
a  very  different  prospect.  Smooth  and  lofty  hills 
covered  with  verdure  ;  clear  streams  winding  through 
long  and  beautiful  valleys ;  trees  produced  without 
culture,  here  straggling  or  single,  and  there  crowding 
into  little  groves  and  bowers,  with  other  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  the  districts  I  allude  to,  render 
them  fit  for  pasturage,  and  favourable  to  romantic 
leisure  and  tender  passions.  Several  of  the  old  Scotch 
songs  take  their  names  from  the  rivulets,  villages,  and 
hills  adjoining  to  the  Tweed  near  Melrose;  a  region 
distinguished  by  many  charming  varieties  of  rural 
scenery,  and  which,  whether  we  consider  the  face  of 
the  country  or  the  genius  of  the  people,  may  properly 
enough  be  termed  the  Arcadia  of  Scotland.  And  all 
these  songs  arc  sweetly  and  powerfully  expressive  of 
love  and  tenderness,  and  other  emotions  suited  to  th« 
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tranquillity  of  pastoral  life.  *  *  I  believe  it  [the 
Scottish  music]  took  its  rise  among  nien  wlio  were 
real  Bhepherds,  aiiJ  who  actually  felt  the  sentimeuta 
and  affectious  whereof  it  is  so  very  expressive. 

DR  RICHARD  PRICE ABRAHAM    TUCKER DR  JOSEPH 

PRIESTLEY. 

De  Richard  Trice  (1723-1791),  a  nonconfor- 
mist divine,  published,  in  1758,  A  Heview  of  the 
Frincipiil  Qxiestivns  and  IJiJfwultit's  in  Alorals,  which 
attracted  attention  as  'an  attunipt  to  revive  the  in- 
tellectual theory  of  moral  obligation,  which  seemed  to 
have  fallen  under  the  attacks  of  Butler,  Hutclieson, 
and  Hume,  even  before  Smith.'  I'rice,  after  Cud- 
worth,  supports  the  doctrine  that  moral  distinctions 
being  perceived  by  reason,  or  the  imderstanding, 
are  e<iually  imnmtable  with  all  other  kinds  of  trutti. 
On  the  otlier  side,  it  is  argued  that  reason  is  but  a 
principle  of  our  mental  frame,  like  tiie  princii)le 
which  is  the  source  of  moral  emotion,  and  has  no 
peculiar  claim  to  remain  unaltered  in  the  supi)osc(l 
genenJ  alteration  of  our  mental  constitution.  I'rice 
was  an  able  writer  on  finance  and  political  economy, 
and  took  an  ac^tive  part  in  the  political  questions 
of  the  (lay  at  tlie  time  of  the  French  Revolution:  he 
was  a  republican  in  principle,  and  is  attacked  by 
Burke  in  his  Reflections  on  the  Revolution. 

Abraham  Tucker  (1705-1774)  was  an  English 
squire,  wlio,  instead  of  pursuing  tlie  ])lcasure3  of  the 
chase,  studied  metaphysics  at  his  country-seat,  and 
publisiied,  under  tlie  fictitious  name  of  Kdward 
Search,  a  work,  entitled  The  L'ujht  of  Nature  Pur- 
sued^ whi(.'h  I*ale3'  said  contained  more  original  think- 
ing anil  observation  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind. 
Tucker,  like  Adam  Smith,  excelled  in  illustration, 
ami  he  dill  not  disdain  the  most  liomely  subjects  for 
examples.  Mackintosh  says  he  excels  in  mixed,  not 
in  pure  philosophy,  and  tliat  his  intellectual  views 
are  of  the  llartleian  .sidiool.  IIow  truly,  and  at  the 
same  time  how  beautifully,  has  Tucker  characterised 
in  one  sliort  sentence  his  own  favourite  metapliysical 
studies!  'The  science  of  abstruse  learning,'  he 
says,  '  when  completely  attained,  is  like  Acliilles's 
spear,  that  lie.aled  the  wounds  it  had  made  before. 
It  casts  no  additional  light  upon  the  paths  of  life, 
but  disperses  the  clouds  with  which  it  had  over- 
spread them  ;  it  advances  not  tlie  traveller  one  step 
on  liis  juurney,  but  conducts  him  back  again  to  the 
spot  from  wlience  !.e  had  wandered.' 

In  1775  1)r  .losEPii  I'riestley  published  an  ex- 
amination of  the  prineiph'S  of  l)r  Keid  and  others, 
designed  as  a  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  common 
sense,  said  to  be  emiiloyed  as  the  test  of  truth  by 
the  Scottish  metapliysicians.  The  doctrines  of 
I'riestley  are  of  the  school  of  Hartley.  In  1777 
he  publishe<i  a  series  of  disi^uisitions  on  Matiir 
and  Spirit,  in  which  he  openly  supported  the  mate- 
rial system.  He  lUso  wrote  in  support  of  another 
unpopular  doctrine — that  of  necessity.  He  settled 
in  liirminghain  in  1780,  and  otliciated  as  minister 
of  a  dissenting  congregation.  Ilia  religious  opinions 
were  originally  Calvinistic,  but  afterwanls  became 
decidedly  anti-Trinitarian.  His  works  excited  so 
much  opposition,  that  he  ever  after  found  it  necessary, 
as  he  states,  to  write  a  pamphlet  annually  in  their 
defence  I  I'riestley  was  also  an  active  and  distin- 
guished chemist,  ami  wrote  a  history  of  discoveries 
rehitive  to  light  ami  colours,  a  history  of  electricity, 
&e.  At  the  perioil  of  the  Krcncli  Revolution  in 
1791,  A  mob  of  outrageous  and  brutid  li>yalists  set 
fire  to  his  house  in  Itirminghani,  and  destroyed  his 
library,  apparatus,  ami  Hpccimcns.  Three  years 
afterwanls  lie  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  atudiea  in  science  and  theology,  and  died 


at  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  in  1804.  A«  an 
experimental  philosopher,  'i'riestley  was  of  a  8U|)C- 
rior  class  ;  but  as  a  metaphysical  or  ethical  writer, 
he  can  only  be  considered  subordinate.  He  was  a 
man  of  intrepid  spirit  and  of  unceasing  industry. 
(Jiie  of  his  critics  (in  the  Edinburgh  Review)  draws 
frcmi  his  writings  a  lively  jiieture  of  •  that  inde- 
fatigable activity,  that  bigotted  vanity,  that  pre- 
cipitation, cheerfulness,  and  sincerity,  which  made 
up  the  character  of  this  restless  philosopher.' 

Robert  Hall,  whose  feelings  as  a  dissenter,  and 
an  enemy  to  all  religious  intolerance  and  persecution, 
were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  I'riestley,  has  thus  eulo- 
gised him   in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  sentences  : 

'  The  religious  tenets  of  Dr  Priestley  appear  to  me 
erroneous  in  the  extreme  :  but  I  should  be  sorry  to 
sutfer  any  difference  of  sentiment  to  diminish  my 
sensibility  to  virtue,  or  my  admiration  of  genius. 
His  enlightened  and  active  mind,  his  unwearied 
assiduity,  the  extent  of  his  researches,  the  Ught  he 
has  jioured  into  almost  every  department  of  science, 
will  be  the  admiration  of  that  period,  when  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  have  favoured,  or  those 
who  have  ojiposed  him,  will  be  lUike  forgotten. 
Distinguished  merit  will  ever  rise  superior  to  op- 
pression, and  will  draw  lustre  from  reproach.  The 
vapours  which  gather  round  the  rising  sun,  and 
follow  in  its  course,  seldom  fail  at  the  close  of  it  to 
form  a  magnificent  theatre  fiir  its  reception,  and  to 
invest  with  variegated  tints,  and  with  a  softened 
eHuIgeiice,  the  luminary  which  they  cannot  hide. 

WRITERS  IN  DIVINITY. 

AVithout  much  originality  (excepting  in  one  me- 
morable instance),  there  was  great  acuteness,  con- 
troversial ability,  and  learning  displayed  in  the  de- 
liartment  of  theology.  The  higher  dignitaries  of 
the  church  of  England  are  generally  well  fitted,  by 
education,  talents,  and  the  leisure  they  enjoy,  for 
vindicating  revealed  religion  from  the  attacks  of  all 
assailants  ;  .and  even  when  the  standard  of  duty  w;i3 
low  among  tlie  inferior  <!lergy,  there  has  seldom  been 
any  want  of  sound  poleniic:il  divines.  It  seems  to 
be  udiiiitted  that  there  was  a  decay  of  piety  and  zeal 
in  the  church  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing. To  animate  this  drooping  spirit,  and  to  place 
revelation  upon  the  imiierishablc  foundations  of  true 
Iiliilos"iihy.  l)n  .losi:i'ii  Butler  publisi  ed  his  great 
work  on  the  Analotjii  of  Jieliyiuii  to  the  Course  of 
Nature,  which  appeared  in  1736.  Without  entering 
on  the  question  of  the  miracles  and  propbecies,  IJr 
liutler  rested  his  evidence  on  the  analogies  tif  nature  : 
'  he  reasons  from  that  jiart  of  the  divine  jiroce'cdiiigs 
wliich  conies  under  our  view  in  the  daily  business 
of  life,  to  that  larger  and  more  comprehensive  part 
of  tliese  proceedings  which  is  beyond  our  view,  and 
which  religion  reveals.'  His  argument  for  a  future 
life,  from  the  changes  whicli  the  human  Knly  nndir- 
gcn'S  at  birth,  and  in  its  dillereiit  stages  of  maturity  ; 
and  from  the  instances  of  the  same  law  of  nature, 
in  the  change  of  worms  into  butterllies,  and  binls 
and  insects  bursting  the  shell,  and  entering  into  a 
new  world,  furnished  with  new  [Hiwers,  is  one  of 
the  most  conclusive  pieces  of  rea.soning  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  same  train  of  argument,  in  supiHirt  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  has  Ixvn  followed  up  in 
two  admirable  lectures  in  Dr  T.  Uniwn's  I'liilosophy. 
The  work  of  Hntler,  however,  extends  OTcr  n  wide 
field— over  the  whole  of  the  leading  |K>ints,  both  in 
natural  and  reveale.1  religion.  The  ginn  of  his 
treatise  is  contained  in  u  piissage  in  Drigen  (.one  of 
the  most  einmeiit  of  the  fathers,  who  dieil  at  Tyre 
in  tlie  year  J.U),  which  liutler  (|uotes  in  his  intm- 
duetion.     It  is   to  the  etli-cl   that   he  who  l«'lievo» 
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the  SiTiptiire  ti>  have  procecik'J  from  tlio  jiutiitir  uf 
nature,  iiiuy  well  lielieve  tliut  the  same  clillii-iilties 
exist  ill  it  US  in  the  constitution  iif  nature.  Ileiiee, 
Butler  infers  that  he  who  denies  the  Scripture  to 
have  come  from  God,  on  account  of  ditlicuUies  found 
in  it,  may,  for  tlie  same  reason,  deny  the  world  to 
have  been  formed  l)y  Him.  Inexplicalde  dillicultics 
are  found  in  tlie  course  of  nature;  no  sound  tluist 
can  therefore  he  surprised  to  liuil  similar  difliculties 
in  the  Christian  reli.L'i.Mi.  If  liotli  proceed  i'nun  the 
same  author,  the  wonder  wouM  rather  Ik-,  that,  even 
on  this  inferior  ground  of  difliculty  and  ada|>tation 
to  the  comprehension  of  nuui,  there  should  not  he 
found  the  imi)res3  of  the  same  lianil,  whose  works  we 
can  trace  hut  a  very  little  way,  and  whose  word 
equally  transcends  on  some  jioints  tlie  feehle  etFort.s 
of  unassisted  reason.  All  Butler's  arsumenls  on 
natural  and  revealed  relijjion  are  marked  by  pro- 
found tlioufilit  and  sagacity.  In  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons pulilislied  by  him,  he  shines  equ.ally  as  an 
ethical  pliilosoiiher.  In  the  three  first,  on  human 
nature,  lie  has  laid  the  science  of  morals  on  a  surer 
foundation  than  any  previous  writer.  After  show- 
ing that  our  social  afTections  are  disinterested,  he 
proceeds  to  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  the  moral 
sentiments.  JIan  is,  in  his  view,  a  law  to  himself; 
but  the  intimations  of  this  law  are  not  to  be  ileduced 
from  the  stren<,'tli  or  temporary  predominance  of 
any  single  appetite  or  passion.  They  are  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  dictates  of  one  principle,  which  is 
evidently  intended  to  rule  over  the  other  parts  of 
our  nature,  and  which  issues  its  mandates  with 
authority.  This  master  principle  is  conscience, 
which  rests  upon  rectitude  as  its  object,  as  disinte- 
restedly as  the  soci;U  alleetions  rest  upon  their  ap- 
propriate objects,  and  us  naturally  as  the  appetite  of 
hunger  is  satisfied  with  food.  The  ethical  system 
of  Butler  has  been  adopted  by  Keid,  Stewart,  and 
Brown.  Sir  .Tames  !Mackintosli(who  acknowledged 
that  Bishop  Butler  was  his  father  in  philosophy') 
made  an  addition  to  it :  he  took  the  principle  of 
utility  as  a  test  or  criterion  of  the  rectitude  or  vir- 
tue which,  with  Butler,  he  maintained  to  be  the  pro- 
per object  of  our  moral  affections.  The  life  of  this 
eminent  prelate  affords  a  pleasing  instance  of  talent 
winning  its  way  to  distinction  in  the  midst  of  diffi- 
culties. He  was  born  in  IG92,  the  son  of  a  shop- 
keeper at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire.  Ills  father  was 
a  Presbyterian,  and  intended  his  son  to  be  a  minister 
of  the  same  persuasion,  but  the  latter  conformed  to 
the  establishment,  took  orders,  and  was  successively 
preacher  at  the  KoUs  chapel,  prebendary  of  Ro- 
chester, clerk  of  tile  closet  to  the  queen,  bishop  of 
Bristol,  and  bishop  of  Durham.  He  owed  much  to 
Queen  Caroline,  who  had  a  pliilosopliical  taste,  and 
valued  his  talents  and  virtues.  Butler  died  on  the 
16th  of  June  17.52. 

BISHOP  WABBUKTON. 

No  literary  man  of  this  period  engros.sed  in  his 
own  time  a  larger  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
learned  world,  not  to  speak  of  the  public  at  large, 
than  did  William  WAnnuRToN,  bishop  of  tilou- 
cester  (1698-1779).  Prodigious  powers  of  study 
and  of  expression,  a  bold  and  original  way  of  think- 
ing, and  indomitable  self-will  and  arrogance,  were 
the  leading  characteristics  of  this  extraonlinary 
man,  who  unfortunately  was  too  eager  to  astonish 
and  arrest  the  attention  of  mankind,  to  care  for  any 
more  benefici.al  result  from  his  literary  exertions; 
ind  whose  writings  have,  accordingly,  .after  passing 
ike  a  splendid  meteor  across  the  horizon  of  his  own 
age,  sunk  into  all  but  oblivion.  He  w-as  the  son  of 
•n  attorney  at  Newark,  «nd  entered  life  in  the  same 


profession,  and  at  the  same  town,  but  stion  saw  fit 
to  abandon  a  pursuit  in  which  it  wa.s  evident  he 
could  have  no  success.  A  j)assion  for  reading  led 
Warburton  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  to  adopt  the 


Bishop  Warburton. 

clerical  profi-ssion.  lie  took  deacon's  orders,  and  by 
a  dedication  to  a  small  ;ind  obscure  volume  of  trans- 
lations published  in  172.'),  obtained  a  presentation  to 
a  small  vicarage.  He  now  threw  himself  amidst  tl'.e 
inferior  literary  society  of  the  metropolis,  ami  sought 
for  subsistence  and  advancement  by  his  jien.  On 
obtaining  from  a  patron  the  rectory  of  Brand 
Broughton,  in  Lincolnshire,  he  retired  thither,  and 
devoted  himself  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  reading. 
His  first  work  of  any  note  was  published  in  17.36, 
under  tlie  title  of  Alliance  between  Church  and  Statc^ 
which,  though  scarcely  cidculated  to  please  either 
party  in  the  church,  was  extensively  read,  and 
brought  the  author  into  notice.  In  the  next.  The 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  of  which  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  1738,  and  the  remaining  four  in  tiie 
course  of  sever;U  years  thereafter,  the  gigantic 
scholarship  of  Warburton  shone  out  in  all  its  vast- 
ness.  It  had  often  been  objected  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  that  it  presented  nowhere 
any  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Warburton,  who 
delighted  in  paradox,  instead  of  attem]iting  to  deny 
this  or  exjilain  it  away,  at  once  acknowledged  it,  but 
asserted  that  therein  lay  the  strongest  argument  for 
the  divine  mission  of  Moses.  To  estabhsh  this  point, 
he  ransacked  the  whole  domains  of  pagan  aiitiijuity, 
and  reared  such  a  mass  of  curious  and  confounding 
argument,  that  mankind  might  be  said  to  be  awed 
by  it  into  a  partial  concession  to  the  author's  views, 
lie  never  completed  the  work  ;  he  became,  indeed, 
weary  of  it ;  and  perhaps  the  fallacy  of  the  hypo- 
thesis was  first  secretly  acknowledged  by  himself. 
If  it  had  been  consecrated  to  truth,  instead  of  para- 
dox, it  would  have  been  by  far  the  most  illustrious 
book  of  its  age.  As  it  is,  we  only  look  into  it  to 
wonder  at  its  endless  learning  and  misspent  inge- 
nuity. 

The  merits  of  the  author,  or  his  worldly  wisdom, 
brouglit  him  preferment  in  the  church :  he  rose 
through  the  grades  of  prebend  of  Gloucester,  pre- 
bend of  Durham,  and  dean  of  Bristol,  to  be  (l'S9^ 
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remarkable  tranaition  fur 


bishop  of  (Jloucester- 
tlic  Newark  attorney. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  the  otiier  literary 
ailveiitures  of  this  arroj^ant  prelate.  The  only  one 
wliieli  falls  particularly  in  our  way  is  his  edition  of 
Pope's  works,  for  the  publication  of  wliich  he  had 
obtained  a  jiatent  right  in  consequence  of  tiie  poet's 
bequest.  The  annotations  of  Warburton  upon  Pope, 
perverting;  the  author's  meaning  in  numbtTless  in- 
stances, and  full  of  malignity  against  lialf  tiie  learned 
men  of  the  age,  were  a  disgrace  to  contemporary 
liteiAture.  Yet  for  many  years  tlie  works  of  Pope 
could  not  be  possessed  without  this  monstrous  in- 
cumbrance. The  latter  years  of  Warburton  were 
spent  in  a  melancholy  state  of  mental  weakness, 
partly  occasioned  by  grief  for  tlie  loss  of  a  son ;  for, 
like  tiie  butcher  aniiujils,  this  man.  ruthless  to  all 
others,  had  kind  feelings  towards  his  own  kindred. 
Ten  years  after  his  death,  his  great  work  is  spoken 
of  by  Gibbon  as  already  a  brilliant  ruin.  It  is  now 
rarely  referred  to,  its  learning  being  felt  as  no  at- 
traction where  tlie  solid  qualities  of  truth  are  want- 
ing. Warburton  is  indeed  as  perfect  a  proof  of  tlie 
futility  of  talent  without  moral  direction,  as  could 
be  produced  from  the  meanest  walks  of  literature. 
He  gave  all  to  a  bad  ambition,  in  wliich  tlie  chief 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  make  his  fellow  crea- 
tures wonder  at  and  staml  in  awe  of  him.  Such 
feelings  as  he  excited  are  doomed  to  be  transient. 
They  have  passed  away;  and  Warburtmi,  having 
never  conferred  any  solid  benefit  on  his  kind,  is 
already  little  else  than  a  name. 

\The  Grecian  Mytholorjy — Tfte  Various  Lights  in  xchich 
it  was  regarded.] 

[From  the  '  Divine  Legation.'] 

Here  matters  rested  :  and  the  vulgar  faith  seems  to 
have  remained  a  long  time  undisturbed.  Hut  as  the 
age  grew  refined,  and  the  Greeks  became  inquisitive 
and  leameil,  the  common  mythology  began  to  give 
offence.  The  speculative  and  more  delicate  were 
shocked  at  the  absurd  and  immoral  stories  of  their 
gods,  and  scandalised  to  find  such  things  make  an 
authentic  part  of  their  ston*.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
thought  matter  of  wonder  how  such  tales,  taken  up  in 
a  barbarous  age,  came  not  to  sink  into  oblivion  as  the 
age  grew  more  knowing,  from  mere  abhorrence  of  their 
indecencies  and  shame  nf  their  absurdities.  Without 
doubt  this  had  been  their  fortune,  but  fur  an  unlucky 
circumstance.  The  great  poets  of  Greece,  who  had 
most  contributed  to  refine  the  public  taste  and  man- 
ners, and  were  now  grown  into  a  kind  of  sacred 
authority,  had  sanctified  these  silly  legends  by  their 
writings,  which  time  had  now  consigned  to  immor- 
tality. 

Vulgar  paganism,  therefore,  in  such  an  age  as  this, 
lying  open  to  the  attacks  of  curious  and  inquisitive 
men,  would  not,  wo  may  well  think,  be  long  at  rest. 
It  is  tme,  frcethinking  then  lay  under  great  difficul- 
ties and  discouragements.  To  insult  the  religion  of 
one's  countr)',  which  is  now  the  mark  of  learned  dis- 
tinction, was  branded  in  the  ancient  world  with  public 
infamy.  Yet  freethinkers  there  were,  who,  as  is  tht'ir 
wont,  together  with  the  public  worship  of  their  country, 
threw  offali  reverence  for  religion  ingcnerul.  ATii'>iigr.t 
these  wa>»  Kuhcmerus,  the  Mcsscnian,  and,  by  vvhut  we 
can  Icani,  the  most  distinguished  of  this  tribe.  This 
man,  in  mere  wantonness  of  heart,  began  his  attacks 
on  rtdigion  by  divulging  the  secret  of  the  mysteries. 
lUit  a-i  it  wa-*  capital  to  do  tliis  directly  and  pro- 
fessedly, lie  contrived  to  cover  his  perfidy  and  malice 
by  the  intervention  of  a  kind  of  I'topian  romance. 
He  pretended,  *  that  in  a  certain  city,  which  he  came 
to  in  his  travels,  he  found  this  grand  secret,  that  the 


gods  were  dead  men  deified,  pre?erved.  in  their  sacred 
writings,  and  confirmed  by  monumental  records  in- 
scribed to  the  gods  themselves,  who  were  there  said  to 
bo  interred.'  So  far  wns  not  amiss  ;  but  then,  in  the 
genuine  spirit  of  his  cla-^s,  who  never  cultivate  a  truth 
but  in  order  to  graft  a  lie  upon  it,  he  pretended  *  that 
dead  mortals  were  the  first  gods,  and  that  an  ima- 
ginary divinity  in  the?e  early  heroes  and  conquerors 
created  the  idea  of  a  superior  power,  and  introduced 
the  practice  of  religious  worship  amongst  men.'  The 
learned  reader  sees  behnv  [note  in  Greek  omitted] 
that  our  freethinker  is  true  to  his  cause,  and  en- 
deavours to  verify  the  fundamental  principle  of  his 
sect,  that  fear  first  made  gods,  even  in  that  vvry  in- 
stance where  the  contrary  j>assion  seems  to  have  been 
at  its  height,  the  time  when  men  made  gods  of  their 
deceased  benefactors.  A  little  matter  of  address  hides 
the  shame  of  so  pen"erse  a  piece  of  malice.  He  repre- 
sents those  founders  of  society  and  fathers  of  their 
country  un<ler  the  idea  of  destructive  conquerors,  who 
by  mere  force  and  fear  had  brouglit  men  into  subjec- 
tion and  slavery.  On  this  account  it  was  that  indig- 
nant antiquity  concurred  in  giving  Kulicmerus  the 
proper  nauie  of  atheist,  which,  however,  he  would 
hardly  have  escaped,  though  he  had  done  no  more 
than  divulge  the  secret  of  the  mysteries,  and  had  not 
poisoned  his  discovery  with  this  impious  and  foreign 
addition,  so  contrar}'  to  the  true  spirit  of  that  secret. 
This  detection  had  been  long  dreaded  by  the 
orthodox  protectors  of  pagan  worship  ;  and  they  were 
provided  of  a  temporary  defence  in  their  intricate  and 
properly  perplexed  Mvstem  of  symbolic  adoration. 
But  this  would  do  only  to  stop  a  breach  for  the  pre- 
sent, till  a  better  could  be  provided,  and  was  too 
weak  to  stand  alone  against  so  violent  an  attack. 
The  philosophers,  therefore,  now  took  up  the  defence 
of  paganism  where  the  priests  had  left  it,  and  to  the 
others'  symbols  added  their  own  allegories,  for  a 
second  cover  to  the  absurdities  of  the  ancient  mytho- 
logy ;  for  all  the  genuine  sects  of  philosophy,  as  we 
have  observed,  were  steady  patriots,  legislation  making 
one  essential  part  of  their  philosophy  ;  and  to  legis- 
late without  the  foundation  of  a  national  religion, 
wao,  in  their  opinion,  building  canities  in  tlie  air.  So 
that  we  are  not  to  wonder  they  took  the  alarm,  and 
opposed  these  insulters  of  the  public  worsliip  with  all 
their  vigour.  But  as  they  never  lo-t  sight  of  their 
proper  character,  they  so  contrived  that  the  defence 
of  the  natioiuil  religion  chould  terminate  in  a  recom- 
mendation of  their  philosophic  speculation-.  Hence, 
their  support  of  the  public  worship,  and  thc'r  evasion 
of  Kuhemcrus's  charge,  turned  upon  this  proposition, 
*  That  the  whole  ancient  mythology  was  no  other 
than  the  vehicle  of  physical,  moral,  and  divine  know- 
ledge.' And  to  this  it  is  that  the  learned  Tusebius 
refers,  where  he  says,  *  That  a  new  race  of  men  rehned 
their  old  gross  tlieology,  and  gave  it  an  honestcr  look, 
and  brought  it  nearer  to  the  truth  of  things.' 

However,  this  proved  a  troublesome  work,  and, 
after  all,  incilectual  for  the  security  of  menVi  private 
morals,  which  the  example  of  the  licentious  storjr 
according  to  the  letter  would  not  fnil  to  inHucnce, 
how  well  soever  the  allegoric  interpretation  was  cal- 
culated to  cover  the  public  honour  of  religion;  » 
that  the  more  ethical  of  the  philusophors  gn'w  preTish 
with  what  gave  them  so  much  trouble,  and  answered 
so  little  to  the  interior  of  religious  pmclice.  Thii 
made  them  break  out,  from  time  to  time,  into  ha* ty 
reHcntnients  against  tlieir  capital  iwH-t*  ;  unsuitable, 
one  would  think,  to  the  dignity  of  the  authop*  of  iiuch 
noble  recondite  truths  ii.i  they  would  iH^uade  u«  lo 
believe  were  irt-JL-ured  up  in  their  writings.  Henca 
it  wiw  that  Plato  banished  Hoiner  fp'in  his  republic, 
and  that  IMhagonts  in  one  of  hin  cxlramundane  ad- 
ventures, saw  both  Homer  and  Hesio*!  doing  jn-nance 
in  bell,  ftud  huuK  up  there  for  examples,  to  be  bleached 
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and  purltieil  fruiii  the  grossness  and  pollution  of  their 
idea:j. 

The  first  of  these  allegorisers,  as  wc  learn  from 
Laertius  wa-"*  Anaxagoras,  who,  with  liis  friend  Me- 
trndorus,  tiimcd  Homer's  mytliolo^y  into  a  svsteni  of 
ethics.  Next  oaiiie  Ilereclides  I'ontious,  and  of  the 
same  fables  made  as  good  a  sj-atem  of  [ilivsics  ;  wliieh, 
to  show  us  with  what  kind  of  spirit  it  was  composed, 
he  entitled  AntiiresU  Ion  hit  uutou  [J/amewii]  Itas- 
phemesantun.  And  last  of  all,  when  the  necessity 
became  more  pressing,  l*roclus  undertook  to  show  that 
all  Homer's  fables  were  no  other  than  physical,  ethical, 
and  moral  allegories.        *        * 


DB  ROBERT  LOWTH— DR  C.  MIDDLETON — BKV.  W.  LAW 

DR  ISAAC  WATTS — DK  RICHARD  IIURD DR  G. 

UORNE — DR  JOHN  JORTIN. 

Dr  Kobert  Lowth,  second  son  of  Dr  William 
Lowth,  was  boruat  liuriton,  in  Hampshire,  in  1710. 
He  entered  tlie  clmrcli,  and  became  .successively 
bishop  of  St  David's,  Oxford,  and  I.imdon  ;  he  died 
in  1787.  Tlie  works  of  Lowtli  display  l)otli  genius 
and  learning.  They  consist  of  I'reUct'iun.i  on  lldirew 
Poetry,  a  Life  of  William  of  Wuhelmm,  a  Shirl  In- 
troduction to  English  Grammar,  and  a  Translation  of 
Isaiah.  The  last  is  the  greatest  of  his  productions. 
Tlie  spirit  of  eastern  poetry  is  rendered  with  fidelity, 
elegance,  and  sublimity  ;  and  the  work  is  an  ines- 
timable coTitribution  to  biblical  criticism  and  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  to  the  exalted  strains  of  the  divine 
muse. 

Dr  Conters  Middletojj,  distinguished  for  his 
admirable  Life  of  Cicero,  rai,tcd  freely  and  eagerly  in 
the  religious  controversies  of  the  times.  One  writer, 
Dr  Mattliew  Tindal,  served  as  a  firebr.and  to  the 
clergy.  Tindal  had  embraced  popery  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.,  but  afterwards  renounced  it.  Being 
thus,  as  Drumniond  the  poet  said  of  Ben  Johnson, 
'  of  either  religion,  as  versed  in  both.'  he  set  himself 
to  write  on  theology,  and  published  The  liiyhts  of  the 
Christian  Church  Asserted,  and  Christianilij  as  Old  as 
the  Creation.  The  latter  had  a  decidcii  deistical 
tendency,  and  was  answered  by  several  divines,  as 
Dr  Conybeare,  Dr  Foster,  and  Dr  Waterland. 
Middleton  now  joined  in  the  argument,  and  wrote 
reinarks  on  Dr  W-aterland's  manner  of  vindicating 
Scripture  against  Tindal,  which  only  increased  the 
confusion  by  adding  to  the  elements  of  discord.  He 
also  publislied  A  Free  Inipdry  into  the  Miraculous 
Power.i  of  the  Church,  which  was  answered  by  seve- 
ral of  the  high  church  clergy.  These  treatises  have 
now  f  dlcn  into  oblivion.  Tliey  were  perhaps  useful 
in  preventing  religious  truths  from  stagnating  in 
that  lukewarm  age ;  but  in  adverting  to  tliem,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  fine  saying  of  Hall — '  While 
Protestants  attended  more  to  the  points  on  which 
they  ditTered  than  those  on  which  they  agreed,  while 
more  zeal  was  employed  in  settling  ceremonies  and 
defending  subtleties  than  in  enforcing  plain  revealed 
truths,  the  lovely  fruits  of  peace  .and  charity  perished 
under  the  storms  of  controversy." 

A  permanent  service  was  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  by  the  writings  of  tlie  Hkv.  Wllliaiu 
Law  (16S6-17fil),  author  of  a  still  popul.ar  work, 
A  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life,  which,  happening  to 
fall  into  tlie  hands  of  Dr  Johnson  at  college,  gave 
that  eminent  person  '  the  first  occasion  of  thinking 
in  earnest  of  religion  after  lie  became  capable  of 
rational  inriuiry.'  Law  was  a  Jacobite  nonconfor- 
mist :  he  was  tutor  to  the  father  of  Gibbou  the 
historian. 

The  two  elementary  works  of  Dr  Isaac  Watts — 
his  Loiiir,  or  the  Riyht  Use  of  Reason,  published  in 
i724,  audliis  Improvement  of  tite  Jl/ind  (a  supplement 


to  the  former),  were  botli  designed  to  advanc  e  the 
interests  of  religicjn,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  Various  theological  treatises  were  also 
written  bv  Watts. 

Dr  UiciiARi)  HcRT)  (1720-180S).  a  friend  and 
disciple  of  Warburt<in,  was  author  of  an  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies,  being  the  substance  of 
twelve  discourses  delivered  at  Cambridge.  Hiird 
was  a  man  of  taste  and  learning,  author  of  a  com- 
mentary on  Horace,  and  editor  of  Cowley's  works. 
He  rose  to  enjoy  high  church  preferment,  and  died 
bishop  of  Worcester,  after  having  declined  the  arclii- 
episcopal  see  of  Canterbury. 

Dr  George  House  (17.30-1792)  was  another 
divine  wliose  talents  and  learning  raised  him  to  the 
bench  of  bishops.  He  wrote  v.arious  works,  the 
most  important  of  whicli  is  a  Commentary  on  the 
liiHih  of  Psalms,  which  appeared  in  1776  in  two 
volumes  quarto.  It  is  still  a  text-book  with  tlieolo- 
gical  students  and  divines,  and  unites  extensive 
eruilition  with  fervent  piety. 

Da  .John  .Jortin  (1C98-1770),  a  prebendary  of 
St  rani's  and  archdeacon  of  London,  was  an  eminent 
scholar,  and  an  independent  theologian.  He  wrote 
various  dissertations,  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  Ilis' 
lory,  a.  Life  of  Erasmus,  &e.  The  freedom  of  some 
of  his  strictures  gave  offence  to  the  high  church 
clergy.  Of  a  similar  character,  but  less  orthodox  in 
his  tenets,  was  Dr  Jolin  Jebb,  who  obtained  con- 
siderable preferment  in  tlie  church,  which  he  re- 
signed on  imbibing  Sorinian  opinions.  On  quitting 
the  church,  Jebb  studied  and  practised  as  a  physi- 
cian :  he  died  in  1786,  aged  fifty.  His  works  OU 
theology  and  other  subjects  form  three  volumes. 

Of  the  other  theological  and  devotional  produc- 
tions of  the  established  clergy  of  tliis  age.  thiTe  is 
only  room  to  notice  a  few  of  the  best.  The  disser- 
tations of  Bisiiop  Newton  on  various  parts  of  the 
Bible ;  the  Lectures  on  the  English  Church  Catechism, 
by  Archbishop  Seeker ;  Bishop  Law's  Considerations 
on  the  Theory  of  Religion,  and  his  Reflections  on  the 
Life  and  Character  of  Christ,  are  all  works  of  stan- 
dard excellence.  The  labours  of  Dr  Kennicot,  in 
the  collection  of  vari(ms  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  are  also  worthy  of  being  here  mentioned  as 
an  eminent  service  to  sacred  literature. 

GEORGE  WHITEFrELD — JOHN  WESI.EV. 

Connected  with  the  English  establishment,  yet 
ultimately  separating  from  it,  were  those  two  re- 
markable men,  Whitefield  and  Wesle.v.  Both  were 
highly  useful  in  their  day  and  gener.ation,  and  they 
enjoyed  a  popularity  rarely  attained  by  divines. 
George  Whitefield  wtis  born  in  Gloucester  in 
1714.  He  took  orders,  and  preached  in  London  with 
astonishing  success.  He  made  several  voyages  to 
America,  where  he  was  equally  popular.  Whitefield 
adopted  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  preached 
them  with  incessant  activity,  and  an  eloquence  un- 
paralleled in  its  effects.  As  a  popular  orator  he 
was  passionate  and  vehement,  wieMing  his  audiences 
almost  at  will,  and  so  fascinating  in  his  style  and 
manner,  that  Hume  the  historian  said  he  was  worth 
travelling  twenty  miles  to  hear.  He  died  in  New- 
bury, New  England,  in  1770.  His  writings  are  tame 
and  commonplace,  and  his  admirers  regretted  that 
he  should  have  injured  liis  fame  by  resorting  to 
publication. 

JonN  Wesley  was  more  learned,  and  in  all  re- 
spects better  fitted  to  become  the  leader  and  founder 
of  a  sect.  His  father  was  rector  of  Epworth,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, where  John  was  born  in  1703.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  and  his  brother  Charles, 
and  a  few  other  students,  Uved  in  a  regular  system  of 
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pious  stu.lv  and  Jiscipline,  wla-nce  they  were  deno- 
Iiiin:ited  ^ietll.ldists.     After  offlciuting  a  stiort  time 
as  curate  to  liis  father,   the  young  enthusiast  set 
off'  as  a  missionary  to  Georgia,  where  he  reniaiiie<l 
about  two  years.     Shortly  after  his  return  in  173S, 
he  commenced  field-preaching,  occasionally  travel- 
lin"  tlirough  everv  part  of  Great  liritain  and  Ireland, 
where  lie  estalihshed  congregations  of  Methodists. 
Thousands  flocked  to  his  standard.     The  grand  doe- 
trine  of  Wesley  was  universal  redemption,  as  con- 
tradistinguished   from   the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
particular  redemption,  and  his  proselytes  were,  by 
the  act  of  conversion,  made  regenerate  men.     I  he 
Methodists  also  received  lay  converts  as  preachers, 
who,  by  their  itinerant  ministrations  and  unquench- 
able enthusiasm,  contributed  materially  to  the  ex- 
tension of  their  societies.     Wesley  continued  writ- 
ing, preaching,  and  travelling,  till  he  was  eighty- 
eight  vears  of  age ;  his  apostolic  earnestness  and 
vener.able  appearance  procured  for  him  everyw_here 
profound  respect.     He   had    preached    about   fortv 
thousand   sernions.    and    travellci    three   hun.ired 
thousand  miles.     His  highly  useful  and   lalionous 
career  was  terminated  on  the  2d  of  March  1,J1. 
His  bodv  lav  in  a  kind  of  state  in  his  chapel  at 
London  the  day  previous  to  his  interment,  dressed 
in  his  clerical  habit,  with  gown,  cassock,  and  band ; 
the  old  clerical  cap  on  his  head,  a  Bible  in  one  hand 
and  a  white  handkerchief  in  the  other.    The  funeral 
service  was  read  by  one  of  his  old  preachers.  '  \\  hen 
he  came  to  that  part  of  the  service,  "  f.irasmuch  as 
it  hath  pleased  God  to  take  unto  himself  the  soul  ol 
our  dear  brother;'  his  voice  changed,  and  he  substi- 
tuted the  vorA  father;  and  the  feeling  with  which 
he  did  tliis  was   such,  that  the  congregation,  wlio 
were  shedding  sUent  tears,  burst  at  once  into  loud 
weepin<f.'  *     At  the   time   of  Wesley's   death    the 
number  of  Methodists  in  Europe,  America,  and  the 
West  India  islands,  was  80,000 :  they  are  now  above 
a  million— three  hundred  thousand  of  which  are  m 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     The  writings  and  jour- 
nals of  Weslc'y  are  very  voluminous,  but  he  cannot 
1     he  said  to  have  produced  any  one  valuable  work  in 
divinity  or  general  literature. 

JIATHANIEL  LARDNEB— HUGH  FARMER— DB  JAMES 
FOSTER — JOHN  LELASD. 


The  English  dissenters  now  began  to  evince  their 
regwd  for  learning  and  their  ardour  in  study.  Dii 
Nathaniel  Labdnkr  (1G84-i:6R)  produced  some 
treatises  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  theological 
student  His  works  fill  eleven  octavo  volumes. 
The  chief  is  his  CreiiihiUly  of  the  Gospel  Hislori/, 
published  between  17.30  and  ITiiT.in  fifteen  volumes, 
and  ill  which  proofs  are  brought  from  innumerable 
sources  in  tlic  religious  history  and  literature  of  tlie 
first  five  centuries  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  (  hris- 
tianitv.  Another  voluminous  work,  entitled  .1  J-ariie 
Culleclinn  of  Ancient  JewiJi  ami  llralhen  Testnnonirn 
to  Oic  Truth  of  the  Christian  lieliyion.  apjK'ared  near 
the  close  of  the  author's  life,  undcomplete«l  a  design, 
which,  making  allowance  for  the  iiilirruptions  occa- 
sioned by  other  studies  and  writings  of  less  impor- 
tant, occupied  his  attention  for  forty-three  years. 

Hugh  Faiimkk  (1714-1787),  a  pupil  of  Dr  IJod- 
dridge,  was  author  of  several  religious  treatises,  the 
most  imiwrtant  of  which  is  his  Disscrtatum  on 
Miraelts,  a  work  of  close  reasoning  and  profound 
thought.  This  dissertation  was  i>ublished  in  1771, 
and  still  maintains  its  place  as  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  revealed  religion. 

Ub  James  Foster  (1697-1752)  it  worthy  of  no- 

•  Boutbty'i  Life  of  Wwky. 


tiee  among  the  dissenting  divines,  as  having  olti:dnt*d 
the  piK'tical  jiraise  of  I'ojk-.  lie  was  originally  ail 
Independent,  but  afterwards  joined  the  Baptists,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  jiopular  preachers  in  Iyi>nd'>n. 
He  wrote  Tracts  on  J/eresi/,  Discourses  on  Aatural 
Reiitiion  and  Social  I'irtue,  and  other  theological 
works. 

JoMM  Lei.ant)  (lf>91-17nG)  was  pastor  of  a  con- 
gregation of  I'rotestant  dissenters  in  Dublin.  He 
wrote  A  I'iew  of  the  J)ii.\lical  Writers  in  England, 
and  an  elaborate  work  on  tlie  A'Irantage  and  Acres- 
sill/  of  the  Christian  Uevelation.  The  former  is  a  solid 
and  valuable  treatise,  ami  is  still  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  confutations  of  infidelity. 

DR    HUGH    BLAIIL 

The  Scottish  churcli  at  this  time  also  contained 
some  able  and  accomplished  divines.     The  equality 
of  livings  in  the  northern  establishment,  and  the 
greater  amount  of  pasti>ral  lalmur  devolved  upon  its 
niinistcr.s,  are  unfavounible  for  studious  researdi  or 
profound  erudition.     The  Kdinburgli   clergy,  how- 
ever, are  generally  men  of  talents  and  attainments, 
and  the  universities  occasionally  receive  some  of  the 
best  divines  as  professors.     One  of  the  most  popular 
and  influential  of  the  Scottisli  clergy  was  1)h  High 
Blaik,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1718.     He  was  at  first 
minister  of  a  country  church  in  Fifeshire,  hut,  being 
celebrated  for  his  inilpit  eloquence,  he  was  succes- 
sively preferred  to  the  Canongate,  Lady  Yester's, 
and  the  High  Church  in  Edinburgh.     In  17.59  he 
commenced  a  course   of  lectures   on  rhetoric  and 
belles  lettres,  which  extended  his  literary  reputation ; 
and  in   1763   he  published    his   Disterlalion   on   the 
I'oems  of  Ossian,  a  production  evincing  lioth  critical 
taste  and  learning.     In  1777  appeared  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  Sermons,  which  was  so  well  received  that 
the  author  published  three  other  volumes,  and  a 
fifth  which  he  had  prepared,  was  printed  after  his 
death.     A  royal  pension  of  £200  per  annum  further 
rewarded  its  author.     Blair  next  published  his  J!he- 
torical  Lectures,  and  they  also  met  with  a  favourable 
rcccjition.     Though  somewhat  har<l  and  dry  in  style 
and  manner,  this  work  forms  a  useful  guide  to  the 
young  student:  it   is  carefully  arranged,  contains 
abundance  of  examples  in  every  dei>artnicnt  of  lite- 
rary composition,  and  has  also  detailed  criticisms  on 
ancient  and  modern  authors.     The  sermons,  how- 
ever, are  the  most  valuable  of  Blair's  works.     They 
are  written  with  taste  and  elegance,  and  by  incul- 
cating Christian    morality  without  any  allusion   to 
controversial  topics,  are  suite<l  to  all  classes  of  Chris- 
tians.    I'rofimnd  thought,  or  reasoning,  or  impas- 
sioned eloquence,  they  certainly  do  not  ixissess.  and 
in  this  respect  thev  must  be  considered  inferior  to 
the  iMvsthumous  sermons  of  I-ogan  the  poet,  which, 
if  occasionallv  irregular,  or  faulty  in   style,  have 
more  of  devotional  ardour  and  vivid  descriptum.    In 
socielv  nr  Blair  was  cheerful  and  pidite.  the  friend 
of  lilt'rature  as  well  as  of  virtue.     His  prc<lominsnt 
weakness   seems  to  have  been  vanity,  whii'h  was 
soon  discovered  by  Burns,  in  his  nuinoraUe  resi- 
dence in  Edinburgh  in  1787.     Blair  died  on  the  •-'.  Ul 
of  December  1800. 


[On  the  CiJliralion  of  Ttule.] 
[From  •  DUIr'i  Uclun*'] 
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from  that  more  toilsome  labour  to  which  it  must  sub- 
mit in  the  acquisition  of  ■ccc«.sury  erudition  or  the 
iuvesti;:ation  of  ub^tmct  truth. 

The  cultivation  of  ta^^tc  is  farther  recommcndeil  by 
the  happy  ellVcta  which  it  naturally  tends  to  produce 
on  human  life.  The  most  busy  man  in  t)ie  most 
active  sphere  cannot  be  always  occupied  by  business. 
Men  of  serious  professions  cannot  always  be  on  the 
stretch  of  serious  thou-^ht.  Neither  can  the  most  gay 
aud  nourishing  situations  of  fortimc  alVord  any  man  the 
power  of  filling  all  his  hours  with  pleasure.  Life  must 
always  languish  in  the  hands  of  the  idle.  It  will 
frequently  languish  even  in  the  hands  of  the  busy,  if 
thev  have  not  some  employment  subsidiary  to  tliat 
whi'ch  forms  their  main  pursuit.  How  then  shall 
these  vacant  spaces,  those  unemployed  intervals, 
which  more  or  less  occur  in  the  life  of  every  one,  be 
filled  up?  How  can  we  contrive  to  dispose  of  them 
in  any  way  that  shall  be  more  agreeable  in  itself,  or 
more  consonant  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind, 
than  in  t)ie  entertainments  of  ta.-te,  and  the  study  of 
polite  literature?  He  who  is  so  happy  as  to  have 
acquired  a  relish  for  these,  has  always  at  hand  an  in- 
nocent and  irreproachable  amusement  f'»r  his  leisure 
hours,  to  save  him  from  the  danger  c,f  many  a  perni- 
cious passion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a  burden 
to  himself.  He  is  not  obliged  to  fly  to  low  company, 
or  to  court  the  riot  of  loose  pleasures,  in  order  to  cure 
the  tedlousness  of  existence. 

Providence  seems  plainly  to  have  pointed  out  this 
useful  pui^pose  to  whicli  the  pleasures  of  taste  may 
be  applied,  by  interposing  them  in  a  middle  station 
between  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  those  of  pure 
intellect.  Vi'e  were  not  designed  to  grovel  always 
among  objects  so  low  as  the  former ;  nor  are  we  cap- 
able of  dwelling  constantly  in  so  high  a  region  as  the 
latter.  The  pleasures  of  taste  refresh  the  mind  after 
the  toils  of  the  intellect  and  the  labours  of  abstract 
study  ;  and  they  gradually  raise  it  above  the  attach- 
ments of  sense,  and  prepare  it  for  the  enjoyments  of 
virtue. 

So  consonant  is  this  to  experience,  that,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  no  object  has  in  every  age  appeared 
more  important  to  wise  men  tlian  to  tincture  them 
early  with  a  relish  for  the  entertainments  of  taste. 
The  transition  is  commonly  made  with  ease  from  these 
to  the  discharge  of  the  higher  and  more  important 
duties  of  life.  Good  hopes  may  be  entertained  of 
those  whose  minds  have  this  liberal  and  elegant  turn. 
It  is  favourable  to  many  virtues.  "Whereas,  to  be 
entirely  devoid  of  relish  foreloquence,  poetry,  or  any  of 
the  line  arts,  is  justly  construed  to  bean  unpromising 
symptom  of  youth ;  and  raises  suspicions  of  their 
being  prone  to  low  gratifications,  or  destined  to 
drudge  in  the  more  vulgar  and  illiberal  pursuits  of 
life. 

There  are  indeed  few  good  dispositions  of  any  kind 
with  which  the  improvement  of  taste  is  not  more  or 
les.s  connected,  A  cultivated  taste  increases  sensibi- 
lity to  all  the  tender  and  humane  passions,  by  giving 
them  frequent  erercise;  while  it  tends  to  weaken  the 
more  violent  and  fierce  emotions. 

Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
EmoUit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros.* 

The  elevated  sentiments  and  high  examples  which 
poetry,  eloquence,  and  history  are  often  bringing  under 
our  view,  naturally  tend  to  nourish  in  our  minds 
public  spirit,  the  love  of  glory,  contempt  of  external 
fortune,  and  the  admiration  of  what  is  truly  illus- 
trious and  great. 

I  will  not  go  80  far  as  to  say  that  the  improvement 
of  taste  and  of  virtue  is  the  same,  or  that  they  may 

•  Theeo  polished  arts  have  humaniso<l  mankind, 
Softened  the  rudo  and  calmed  the  boisterous  mind. 


always  be  expected  to  coexist  in  an  equal  di^greo. 
More  powerful  correctives  than  tx-Jte  can  apply  are 
necessary  for  reforming  the  corrupt  pmpcnsitie>  wliich 
too  frequently  prevail  among  mankind.  Klegant 
speculations  are  Homctimcs  found  to  lioat  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  mind,  while  bad  passions  possess  the  inte- 
rior regions  of  the  heart.  At  the  sumo  time  tills 
cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  the  exercise  of  taste  is, 
in  its  native  tendency,  moral  and  purifying.  From 
reading  the  most  admired  productions  uf  genius, 
whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  almost  every  one  rises 
with  some  good  impressions  left  on  his  mind  ;  and 
though  these  may  not  always  be  durable,  they  are  at 
least  to  be  ranked  aiming  the  means  of  disposing  the 
heart  to  virtue.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  with- 
out pos.sessing  the  virtuous  affections  in  a  strong 
degree,  no  man  can  attain  eminence  in  the  sublime 
parts  of  eloquence.  He  must  feel  what  a  good  man 
feels,  if  ho  expects  greatly  to  move  or  to  interest  man- 
kind. They  are  the  ardent  sentiments  of  honour, 
virtue,  magnanimity,  and  public  spirit,  that  only  can 
kindle  that  fire  of  genius,  and  call  up  into  the  mind 
those  high  ideas,  which  attract  the  admiration  of  ages  ; 
and  if  this  spirit  be  necessary  to  produce  the  m()st 
distinguished  eftorts  of  eloquence,  it  must  be  neces- 
sary also  to  our  relishing  them  with  proper  taste  aud 
feeling. 

[Dtjh'ence  between  Taste  and  Genius."] 
[From  the  same.] 

Taste  and  genius  are  two  words  frequently  joined 
together,  and  therefore,  by  inaccurate  thinkers,  con- 
founded. They  signify,  however,  two  quite  different 
things.  The  difference  between  them  can  be  clearly 
pointed  out,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  it. 
Taste  consists  in  the  power  of  judging ;  genius  in  the 
power  of  executing.  One  may  have  a  considerable 
degree  of  tai^te  in  poetry,  eloquence,  or  any  of  the  fine 
arts,  who  has  little  or  hardly  any  genius  for  com- 
position or  execution  in  any  of  these  arts  ;  but  genius 
cannot  be  found  without  including  taste  also.  Genius, 
therefore,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  higher  power 
of  the  mind  than  taste.  Genius  always  imi)orts  some- 
thing inventive  or  creative,  which  does  not  rest  in 
mere  sensibility  to  beauty  where  it  is  perceived,  but 
which  can,  moreover,  produce  new  beauties,  and  ex- 
hibit them  in  such  a  manner  as  strongly  to  impress 
the  minds  of  others.  Refined  taste  forms  a  good 
critic ;  but  genius  is  further  necessary  to  form  the 
poet  or  the  orator. 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  genius  is  a  wora 
which,  in  common  acceptation,  extends  much  further 
than  to  the  objects  of  taste.  It  is  used  to  signify  that 
talent  or  aptitude  which  we  receive  from  nature  for 
excelling  in  anyone  thing  whatever.  Thus,  we  speak 
of  a  genius  for  mathematics,  as  well  as  a  genius  for 
poetry — of  a  genius  for  war,  for  politics,  or  for  any 
mechanical  employment. 

This  talent  or  aptitude  for  excelling  in  some  one 
particular  is,  I  liave  said,  what  we  receive  from  nature. 
By  art  and  study,  no  doubt,  it  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved, but  by  them  alone  it  cannot  be  acquired.  As 
genius  is  a  higher  faculty  than  ta.^te,  it  is  ever,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  frugality  of  nature,  more  limited 
in  the  sphere  of  its  operations.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  meet  with  persons  who  have  an  excellent  taste  in 
several  of  the  polite  arts,  such  as  music,  poetry,  paint- 
ing, and  eloquence,  all  together ;  but  to  find  one  who 
is  an  excellent  performer  in  all  these  arts,  is  much 
more  rare,  or  rather,  indeed,  such  a  one  is  not  to  be 
looked  for.  A  sort  of  universal  genius,  or  one  who  is 
equally  and  indifferently  turned  towards  several  diffe- 
rent professions  and  arts,  is  not  likely  to  excel  in  any; 
although  there  may  be  some  few  exceptions,  yet  In 
general  it  holds,  that  when  the  bent  of  the  mind  is 
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wholly  directed  towards  some  one  object,  exclusive  in 
a  manner  of  others,  there  is  the  fairest  prospect  of 
eminence  in  that,  whatever  it  be.  The  rays  muht 
converge  to  a  point,  in  order  to  glow  intensely. 

[On  SHhlimltj/.] 
[I'rom  the  ftarac] 

It  Is  not  easy  to  describe  in  words  the  precise  im- 
pression which  great  and  sublime  objects  make  upon 
us  when  we  behold  them  ;  but  every  one  lias  a  con- 
ception of  it.  It  produces  a  sort  of  internal  L-leviition 
and  expansion  ;  it  ruiscs  the  mind  much  above  its 
ordinary  t'tute,  and  tills  it  with  a  dc;rree  of  wonder 
and  astonishment  which  it  cannot  well  express.  Tlic 
emotion  is  certainly  delightful,  but  it  is  altojrether  of 
the  serious  kind  ;  adegreeof  uwfulness  and  solemnity, 
even  approaciiing  to  severity,  commonly  attends  it 
when  at  its  height,  very  distinguishable  from  the  more 
gay  and  brisk  emotion  raised  by  beautiful  objects. 

The  simplest  form  of  extenial  grandeur  appears  in 
the  vast  and  boundless  prospects  presented  to  us  by 
nature;  such  as  wide  extended  plains,  to  which  the 
eye  can  see  no  limits,  the  firmament  of  heaven,  or 
the  boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean.  All  vastncss 
produces  the  impression  of  sublimity.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  space,  extended  in  lengtli, 
makes  not  so  strong  an  impression  as  height  or  dejuh. 
Though  a  boundless  plain  be  a  grand  cbject,  yet  a 
high  mountain,  to  which  we  look  up,  or  ^i  awful  pre- 
cipice or  tower,  whence  we  look  down  0.1  the  objects 
which  lie  below,  is  still  more  so.  The  excessive  gran- 
deur of  the  firmament  arises  from  its  height,  joined  to 
its  boundless  extent ;  and  that  of  the  ocean  not  from 
its  extent  alone,  but  from  the  perpetual  motion  and 
irresistible  force  of  tluit  mass  of  waters.  \\'herever 
Bpace  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  amplitude  or  great- 
ness of  extent  in  one  dimension  or  other  is  necessary 
to  grandeur.  Remove  all  bounds  from  any  object, 
and  you  presently  render  it  sublime.  Hence  intinite 
space,  endless  numbers,  and  eternal  duration,  fill  the 
mind  with  great  ideas. 

From  this  some  have  imagined  that  vastness  or 
amplitude  of  extent  is  the  foundation  of  all  sub- 
limity. But  I  cannot  be  of  this  opinion,  because 
many  objects  appear  sublime  which  ha\-e  no  relation 
to  space  at  all.  Such,  for  instance,  is  great  loudness 
of  sound.  The  bur>t  of  thunder  or  of  cannon,  the 
roaring  of  winds,  the  shouting  of  multitudes,  the 
sound  of  vast  cataracts  of  water,  are  all  incontestably 
grand  objects.  *  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  great  multi- 
tude, OS  the  sound  of  numy  waters,  and  of  mighty 
thunderiugs,  saying,  Ilallelujali.'  In  general,  we 
may  observe  that  great  power  and  force  exerted 
always  raise  sublime  ideas  ;  and  perhaps  the  most 
i  copious  source  of  these  is  derived  from  this  quarter. 
Hence  thegrandeur  of  earthquakes  and  burning  moun- 
tains ;  of  great  conflagrations  ;  of  the  stormy  ocean 
and  overflowing  waters  ;  of  tempests  of  wind  ;  of  thun- 
der and  lightning;  and  of  all  the  uncommon  vi<dencc 
of  the  elements  :  nothing  is  more  sublime  than  mighty 
power  and  strength.  A  stream  that  runs  within  its 
banks  is  a  Iwautiful  object,  but  when  it  rushes  down 
with  the  impetuosity  and  noise  of  a  torrent,  it  pre- 
sentlv  becomes  a  sublime  one.  From  lions,  and  other 
animals  of  strength,  arc  drawn  sublime  comparisons 
in  p«»ets.  A  race-horae  iri  looked  upon  with  pleasure  ; 
but  it  is  the  war-horse,  *  whose  neck  is  clothed  with 
thunder,*  that  carries  grandeur  in  its  idea.  The  en- 
gagement of  two  great  armies,  as  it  is  tho  highest 
exertion  of  human  might,  combines  a  variety  of 
sources  of  the  Hublime,  and  has  aci;ordingly  been 
always  considered  as  one  of  tho  most  striking  and 
magnificent  spectacles  tliat  can  be  either  presented  to 
the  eye,  or  exhibited  to  tho  imagination  in  descrip- 
tion. 


For  the  further  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and 
awful  kind,  and  even  bordering  on  the  terrible,  tend 
greatly  to  ji^^ist  the  ?ublime  ;  such  oa  durknos,  »uli- 
tude,  and  silence.  What  are  the  scenes  of  nature  that 
elevate  the  mind  in  the  highest  degree,  and  produce 
the  sublime  sensation  \  Not  the  gay  landscape,  the 
flowery  field,  or  the  flourishing  city  ;  but  the  hoary 
mountains,  and  the  solitary  lake,  the  aged  forest,  and 
the  torrent  fulling  over  the  rock.  Hence,  too,  night 
scenes  are  commonly  the  most  sublime.  The  firnm- 
ment,  when  filled  with  stars,  scattered  in  such  vast 
numbci-s,  and  with  such  magnificent  profusion,  strikes 
the  imagination  with  a  more  awful  gran<lcur  than 
when  we  view  it  enlightened  with  all  the  splendour 
of  the  sun.  The  deep  sound  of  a  great  bell,  or  the 
striking  of  a  great  clock,  are  at  any  time  grand,  but, 
when  heard  amid  the  silence  and  stillness  of  the  night, 
they  become  doubly  so.  Darkness  is  very  commonly 
applied  for  adding  sublimity  to  all  our  ideas  of  the 
Deity  :  '  He  nuiketh  darkness  his  pavilion,  be  dwelleth 
in  the  thick  cloud.'     So  Milton  : — 

How  oft,  amidst 
Thick  clouds  and  dark,  docs  heavcnV  all  ruling  Sire 
Choose  to  rchide.  his  plory  unobsctired, 
And  with  tlie  majesty  of  darkness,  round 
Circles  his  throne. 

Observe  with  how  much  art  Virgil  has  introduced 
all  those  ideas  of  silence,  vacuity,  and  darkness,  when 
he  is  going  to  introduce  his  hero  to  the  infennil  re- 
gions, and  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  great  deep ; — 

Ye  auhtcrranean  (tods,  whose  awful  away 

The  pliding  ghosts  nnd  silent  t-hades  obey  ; 

Oh,  Chans,  hear  !  and  IMiK-pethon  profound  I 

^VllOise  solemn  empire  btretehes  wide  auiund  ! 

Give  me,  ye  great  trenieudoua  powers,  to  tell 

Of  scenes  and  wonders  in  the  depth  of  hell ; 

Gi%'o  nie,  your  mighty  becrets  to  display 

From  those  black  realms  of  darkness  to  the  day. — PiU. 

Obscure  they  went ;  through  dreary  *.hades,  that  led 

AlonR  the  waste  dominions  of  the  dead  ; 

As  wander  IraveHers  in  woods  by  ni(;ht, 

By  the  moon'b  doubtful  and  malignant  light — Drydau 

These  passages  1  quote  at  present,  not  so  much  as 
instances  of  sublime  writing,  though  in  themselves 
they  truly  are  so,  as  to  show,  by  the  efTect  of  them, 
that  the  objects  which  they  present  to  us  belong  to 
the  class  of  sublime  ones. 

Obscurity,  we  arc  further  to  remark,  is  not  unfaTour* 
able  to  the  sublime.  Though  it  render  the  object  in- 
distinct, the  impression,  however,  may  be  great ;  for, 
as  an  ingenious  author  has  well  observed,  it  is  one 
thing  to  make  an  idea  clear,  ami  another  to  make  it 
alTectlng  to  the  inuigination  ;  and  the  ima^nation 
may  be  strongly  afiected,  and,  in  fact,  often  is  so,  by 
objects  of  which  we  have  no  clear  conception.  Thus 
we  see  that  almost  all  the  descriptions  given  us  of  the 
appearances  of  supenialural  beings,  carry  some  sub- 
limity, though  the  conceptions  which  they  aflurd  us 
be  confused  and  indistinct.  Their  sublimity  arises 
from  the  ideas,  which  they  always  convey,  of  superior 
power  and  might,  joined  with  an  awful  ob-curity. 
\Ve  may  see  this  fully  exemplified  in  the  following 
noble  piUsage  of  the  book  of  Job  :— *  In  thoughts  frtun 
the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  fnlleth  upon 
men,  fear  cumc  upon  me  and  trembling,  which  made 
all  my  bones  to  snake,  'ihen  a  spirit  pav.cd  Uforo 
my  face  ;  tho  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up :  it  (ittK>d^tiU  ; 
but  I  could  not  dinceni  the  fonn  thereof;  an  imago 
wa-s  before  mine  eyes  ;  there  wajt  silence  ;  ami  I  heard 
a  voice— Shall  mortal  man  bo  more  junt  than  (lod  !' 
(Job  iv.  l.'i.)  No  ide:is,  it  is  plain,  arc  so  sublime  a* 
those  taken  from  the  Supreme  lUing,  the  mo^t  un- 
known, but  tho  createHt  of  all  objects  ;  the  infinity 
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of  whose  nature,  and  the  ctcriiitv  of  whose  duration, 
joined  with  the  omnipotence  of  his  power,  thoui;h  thev 
surpass  our  conceptions,  yet  exalt  thera  to  the  liighest. 
In  general,  all  objecti  that  are  p-cailv  raised  above  us, 
or  far  removed  from  us,  either  in  space  or  in  time, 
are  apt  to  strike  us  as  great.  Our  viewini;  them  as 
through  the  mist  of  distance  or  antiquity  is  favour- 
able to  the  impressions  of  their  sublimity. 

.\s  obscurity,  so  disorder  too  is  very  compatible 
with  grandeur;  nay,  frequently  heightens  it.  Few 
things  that  are  strictly  regular  and  methodical  appear 
sublime.  We  sec  the  limits  oji  every  side  ;  we  feel 
ourselves  confined  ;  there  is  no  room  for  the  mind's 
exerting  any  great  effort.  Kxact  proportion  of  parts, 
though  it  enters  often  into  the  beautiful,  is  much 
diaregariled  in  the  sublime.  \  great  mass  of  rocks, 
thrown  together  by  the  hand  of  nature  with  wildness 
and  confusion,  strike  the  mind  with  more  grandeur 
than  if  they  had  been  adjusted  to  one  another  with 
the  most  accurate  synimctrv. 

In  the  feeble  attempts  which  human  art  can  make 
towards  producing  grand  objects  (feeble,  I  mean,  in 
comparison  with  the  powers  of  nature),  greatness  of 
dimensions  always  constitutes  a  principal  part.  No 
pile  of  buildings  can  convey  any  idea  of  sublimity, 
unless  it  be  ample  and  lofty.  There  is,  too,  in  archi- 
tecture, what  is  called  greatness  of  manner,  which 
seems  chiefly  to  arise  from  presenting  tlie  object  to  us 
in  one  full  point  of  view,  so  that  it  shall  make  its 
inipression  whole,  entire,  and  undivided  upon  the 
mind.  A  Gothic  cithedral  raises  ideas  of  grandeur 
in  our  minds  by  its  size,  its  height,  its  awful  obscu- 
rity, its  strength,  its  antiquity,  and  its  durability. 

There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  class  of 
sublime  objects,  which  may  be  called  the  moral  or 
sentimental  sublime,  arising  from  certain  exertions  of 
the  human  mind,  from  certain  affections  and  actions 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  These  will  be  found  to  be  all, 
or  chiefly  of  that  class,  which  comes  under  the  name 
of  magnanimity  or  heroism  ;  and  they  produce  an 
effect  extremely  similar  to  what  is  proiluced  by  the 
view  of  grand  objects  in  nature ;  filling  the  mind  with 
admiration,  and  elevating  it  above  itself  Wherever, 
in  some  critical  and  high  situation,  we  behold  a  man 
uncommonly  intrepid,  and  resting  upon  himself,  supe- 
rior to  passion  and  to  fear  ;  animated  by  some  great 
principle  to  the  contempt  of  popular  opinion,  of  selfish 
interest,  of  dangers,  or  of  death,  there  we  are  struck 
with  a  sense  of  the  sublime. 

High  virtue  is  the  most  natural  and  fertile  source 
of  this  moral  sublimity.  However,  on  some  occasions, 
where  virtue  either  has  no  place,  or  is  but  imperfectly 
displayed,  yet  if  extraordinary  vigour  and  force  of 
mind  be  discovered,  we  are  not  insensible  to  a  degree 
of  grandeur  in  the  character;  and  from  the  splen'di.l 
conqueror,  or  the  daring  conspirator,  whom  we  are  far 
from  approTing,  we  caimot  withhold  our  admiration. 


wDrks  are,  a  Trannhilion  of  ihe  Four  Giispils,  \v,.rtliy 
of  liis  talents,  sonic  sermons  preacliid  on  pu'ijic 
wcnsions,  ami  a  scries  of  Lerliircs  on  Ecclesiaslical 
Histury.  whicli  were  not  publisliiHl  till  after  his  death. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Hume  himself  admitted 
the  '  ingenuity'  of  Canijilieirs  replv  to  iiis  sceptical 
opinions,  and  the  'great  learning'  oftlic author.  The 
well-known  hypothesis  of  Hume  is,  that  no  testi- 
mony for  any  kind  of  miracle  can  ever  amount  to 
probability, 

bell  oiiposcu   iiie   argumeni  itmt    testmioiiy 

mitunU  and  original  influence  on  belief,  antecedent 
to  exiicriencc,  in  illustration  of  which  he  remarket! 


DR  GEORGE  CA5IPBELI.. 

Dr  George  Campbell,  professor  of  divinity  and 
afterwards  principjil  of  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen, 
was  a  theohigian  and  critic  of  more  vigorous  intel- 
lect and  various  learning  than  Dr  Blair.  His  i>i.s- 
sertatiim  on  Miracles,  written  in  reply  to  Hume,  is  a 
conclusive  and  masterly  piece  of  reasoning ;  and  his 
Philnsophy  of  Rhetoric  (published  in  1776)  is  perhaps 
the  best  hook  of  the  kind  since  Aristotle.  Jlost  of 
the  other  works  on  this  subject  are  little  else  but 
compilations,  but  Campbell  brought  to  it  a  high 
degree  of  philosophical  acumen  and  learned  research. 
Its  utility  is  also  equ.il  to  its  depth  and  originality! 
the  philosopher  finds  in  it  exercise  for  his  ingenuity, 
and  the  student  may  safely  consult  it  for  its  praeticai 
suggestions  and  illustrations.     Dr  Campbell's  other 


y,  much  less  to  a  pnKif.    To  this  Dr  Camp- 
sid  the   argument  that   testimony  has  a 
id  original  influence  on  belief,  antecedent 
■ncc,  in  illustration  of  which  he  remarket!, 
that  the  earliest  assent  which  is  given  to  testimony 
by  children,  and  which  is  previous  to  all  expi-rience, 
is  in  fact  the  most  unlimited.     His  answer  is  divided 
into  two  parts;  first,  that  miracles  arc  capable  of 
proof  from  testimony,  and  religious  miracles  not  less 
than   otliers;    and.  secondly,   that   the  miracles  on 
which  the  belief  of  Christianitv  is  founded,  are  suffi- 
ciently attested.     Campbell  had  no  fear  for  the  re- 
sult of  such   discussions:—'!  do   not   hesitate   to 
affirm,'  lie  says,  'that  our  religion  has  been  indebted 
to  the  attempls.  though  not  to  the  intentions,  of  its 
bitterest  enemies.      Thev   have   tried   its  strength 
indeed,    and,   by   trying,  they  have    disiilavcd    its 
strength  ;  and  that  in  so  clear  a  light,  as  we  could 
never  have  hoped,   without  such  a  trial,   to  have 
viewed  it  in.     Ix;t  them,  therefore,  write :  let  lliem 
argue,   and,   when   arguments  fail,   even   ht  tleni 
cavil  against  religion   as  much  as  thev   phase;    I 
should  be  heartily  sorry  that  ever  in  this  island,  the 
asylum  of  liberty,  where  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  better  understood  (however  defective  the  inhabi- 
tants are  in  the  observance  of  its  precepts)  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Christi.™  world  ;  1  should    I 
say,  be  sorry  that  in  this  island  so  great  a  disservice 
were  done   to  religion  as  to  check  its  advers:iries  in 
any  other  way  than  by  returning  a  candid  answer 
to  their  objections.     I  must  at  the  same  time  ac- 
knowledge,  that  I  am  both   ashamed  and  grieved 
when   I  observe  any  friends  of  reliu-ion  betrav  so 
great  a  diffidence  in  the  goodness  of  tlieir  cause' (for 
to  this  diflidence  alone  can  it  be  imputed),  ;is  to  show 
an  inelin:ition  for  recurring  to  more  forcilile  methods. 
The  assaults  of  infidels,  I  may  venture  to  prophecv. 
will  never  overturn  our  relig'ion.     They  will  priive 
not  more  hurtful  to  the  Christian  svstem,  if  it  lie 
allowed  to  compare  small  things  with  the  greatest, 
than  the  boistenms  winds  are  «iid  to  lunve  to  the    I 
sturdy  oak.     'They  shake  it  inipetnouslv  for  a  time,    | 
and  loniily  threaten  its  subversion  ;  whilst,  in  effect, 
they  only  serve  to  make  it  strike  its  roots  the  deeper 
and  6t>and  the  firmer  ever  after.' 

In  the  s;ime  manly  spirit,  .ind  reliance  on  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  truth,  Dr  Camplxill  was  opposed 
to  the  ixjnal  laws  against  the  Catholics  ;  and  in  1779. 
when  the  country  was  iigitated  with  that  intolerant 
ze.al  against  I'opery,  which  in  the  following  year 
burst  out  in  riots  in  London,  he  issued  an  Aililre.ts 
to  the  I'eopk  of  Scotlawl,  remarkable  for  its  cogency 
of  argument  and  its  just  and  enlightened  sentiments. 
For  this  service  to  true  religion  and  tolenition  the 
mob  of  Aberdeen  broke  the  authors  windows,  and 
nicknamed  him  'Pope  Cani|)bell.'  In  179.i,  when 
far  advanced  in  life.  Dr  (■ami)bell  received  a  i)eri- 
sion  of  X300  from  the  Crown,  on  which  he  resigned 
his  professorship,  and  his  situation  as  principal  of 
Marischal  college.  He  enjoved  this  well-earned  re- 
ward only  one  year,  dying  in  1796.  in  his  sevcntv- 
seventh  year.  Witli  the  single  excejition  of  Dr 
I!<^.ert8on  the  historian  (who  shone  in  a  tot:.IIv 
different  widk).  the  name  of  Dr  Campi)ell  is  the 
the    Scottish   church    can    numlitr 
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DR  8AUUEL  JOB!«W>!>, 


MISCELLANEOUS  WRITEKS. 
DR   SAMUEL   JOHXSON. 

This  department  of  our  literature  was  unusually 
rich  at  the  present  period,  as  it  included  nearly  all 
the  preat  names  that  shone  in  poetry,  fiction,  politics, 
philosophy,  and  criticism.  First,  as  exercising  a 
more  coinmandinf;  influence  than  any  other  of  his 
contemporaries,  m.iy  he  mentioned  ])u  Johnson, 
already  distinguished  as  a  moral  poet  and  essayist. 
In  1755  .Johnson  jiuhlished  his  Dictionary  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish Lanijuayi;  which  had  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  for  seven  years.  In  1763  appeared  his 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  containing  little  tliat  is  valu- 
able in  the  way  of  ainiotation,  but  introduced  by  a 
powerful  and  masterly  ])reface.  In  1770  and  1771 
he  wrote  two  political  pamjiidets  in  support  of  the 
measures  of  government.  The  liaise  Alarm,  and 
Tliowjhh  on  the  late  TrMnsaclliiiia  respecting  the  Falk- 
land Islands.  Though  often  harsh,  contemptuous, 
and  intolerant,  these  pamphlets  are  admirable  jiieccs 
of  composition — full  of  nerve  and  controversial  zeal. 
In  1775  appeared  his  Juurnetj  to  the  Western  Isles  of 
Scotland;  and  in  17S1  hia  Lires  of  the  Poets.  Itwas 
the  felicity  of  Juhnsoii,  as  of  Dryden,  to  improve  as 
an  author  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  to  write  best 
after  he  had  passed  that  period  of  life  when  many 
men  arc  almost  incapable  of  intellectual  exertion. 
In  reviewing  the  above  works,  little  other  language 
need  be  eniployeil  tlian  tliat  of  eulogy.  The  Dic- 
tionary is  a  valuable  i)ractical  work,  nut  remarkable 
for  philological  research,  but  for  it.s  happy  and 
luminous  definitions,  tlie  result  of  great  sagacity,  pre- 
cision of  understanding,  and  clearness  of  expression. 
A  few  of  the  definitions  betray  the  personal  feelings 
and  peculiarities  of  the  autlior,  and  have  been  much 
ridiculeil.  For  examjile,  '  Kxcise,'  which  (as  a  Tijry 
hating  Walpole  and  the  Whig  excise  .act)  he  defines, 
'  A  hateful  tax  levied  upon  eonunodities,  and  ad- 
judged, not  by  the  conunon  judges  of  property,  but 
wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise  is  paid.' 
A  pension  is  defined  to  be  '  an  allowance  made  to 
any  one  without  an  eqviivalent.  In  England  it  is 
generally  understood  to  mean  pay  given  to  a  state- 
hireling  for  treason  to  his  ccamtry.'  After  such  a 
definition,  it  is  scarcely  to  he  wondered  that  .Johnson 
paused,  and  felt  some  '  compunctious  visitings*  before 
he  accepted  a  pension  him.self !  ( )ats  he  defines,  '  A 
grain  which  in  I'.ngland  is  generally  given  to  horses, 
but  in  Scotland  supports  the  people.'  This  gave 
mortal  olfence  to  the  natives  of  Scotland,  and  is 
hardly  yet  forgiven  ;  but  the  best  reply  was  the 
happy  oi)servation  of  Lord  IClihank,  *  Yes,  and  where 
will  you  find  sucli  horses  and  such  men  ?'  The 
'  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles'  makes  no  jirctension 
to  .scientific  discovery,  but  it  is  an  entertaining  and 
■finely  written  work.  In  the  Highlands,  the  poetical 
inmginatiim  of  Johnson  expanded  with  the  new 
scenery  and  forms  of  life  presented  to  his  contempla- 
tion. Ills  love  of  feudalism,  of  clanship,  and  of 
ancient  Jacobite  families,  found  full  seojie  ;  afid  as  he 
was  always  a  close  observer,  his  descriptions  convey 
much  pleasing  and  origin.il  information.  His  com- 
plaints of  the  want  of  woods  in  Scotland,  though 
dwelt  upon  with  a  ludicr'ais  jicrseveranee  and 
querulousness,  had  the  edect  of  setting  the  landlords 
to  plant  their  bleak  moors  and  mountains,  and  im- 
prove the  aspect  of  the  eoimtry.  The  '  Lives  of  the 
Poets'  have  a  freedom  of  style,  a  vigour  of  thought, 
and  happiness  of  illustration,  rarely  attained  even  by 
their  author.  The  Jilan  of  the  work  was  defective, 
as  the  Uvea  tn'gin  oidy  with  Cowley,  excluding  all 
the  previous  poets  from  CInuicer  downwards.  Some 
feeble  and  worthless  rhymesters  also  obtained  niches 
in  Johnson's  gallery ;  but  the  most  serious  defect  uf 


the  whole  is  the  injustice  done  to  some  of  our  greatest 
masters  of  song,  in  consequence  of  the  political  or 
personal  prejudices  of  the  author.  To  Alilton  he  is 
strikingly  unjust,  though  his  criticism  on  Paradise 
Lost  is  able  aiid  profound.  Gray  is  treate<l  with  a 
coarseness  and  insensibility  derogatory  oidy  to  the 
critic ;  and  in  general,  as  we  have  before  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  the  higher  order  of  imaginative 
poetry  sutlers  imder  the  ponderous  hand  of  John- 
son. Its  beauties  were  too  airy  and  ethereal  for  his 
grasp — too  subtle  for  his  feeling  or  understanding. 
A  few  extracts  are  subjoined,  to  illustrate  his  pecu- 
liar but  impressive  and  animated  style. 

[From  the  Preface  to  the  Dictionary.'] 

It  is  the  fate  of  those  who  toil  at  the  lower  employ- 
ments of  life  to  be  rather  driven  by  the  fear  of  evil, 
tha::  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  good ;  to  be  exposed 
to  censure  without  hope  of  praise ;  to  be  di.-^graced 
by  miscarriage,  or  punished  for  neglect,  where  success 
would  have  been  without  api)lause,  aud  diligence 
without  reward. 

Among  these  unhappy  mortals  is  the  writer  of  dic- 
tionaries ;  whom  nninkind  have  considered,  not  as  the 
pupil,  but  the  slave  of  science,  the  pioneer  of  literature, 
doomed  only  to  remove  rubbish  and  clear  obstructions 
from  the  paths  through  which  learning  and  genius 
I)res3  forward  to  concpiest  and  glory,  without  bestow- 
ing a  smile  on  the  humble  dnulge  that  facilitates 
their  progress.  Every  other  author  may  aspire  to  praise; 
the  lexicographer  can  only  hope  to  escape  rcjiroach, 
and  even  this  negative  recompense  has  been  yet 
granted  to  very  few. 

I  have,  notwithstanding  this  discouragement,  at- 
tempted a  dictionary  of  the  Knglish  language,  which, 
while  it  was  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  every 
species  of  literature,  has  itself  been  hitherto  neglected  ; 
suthTed  to  spread,  under  the  direction  of  chance,  into 
wiltl  exuberance  ;  resigned  to  the  tyraimy  of  time  and 
fiusldon  ;  and  exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  ignorance, 
and  caprices  of  innovation. 

No  book  was  ever  turned  from  one  language  into 
another  without  imparting  something  of  its  native 
idiom  ;  this  is  the  most  mischievous  and  comprehen- 
sive iimovation  ;  single  words  may  enter  by  thousands, 
and  the  fabric  of  the  tongue  continue  the  same ;  hut 
new  phraseology  changes  inuch  at  once  ;  it  alter*  not 
the  single  stones  of  the  building,  but  the  order  ef  the 
colunms.  If  an  academy  should  be  established  for 
the  cultivation  of  our  style — which  I,  who  can  never 
wish  to  see  dependence  multiplied,  hope  the  spirit  of 
Knglish  liberty  will  hinder  or  destroy — let  them,  in- 
stead of  comiiiling  granmnirs  and  dictionaries,  en- 
deavour, with  all  their  influence,  to  stop  the  license 
of  translators,  whose  idleness  and  ignorance,  if  it  be 
sutl'ered  to  proceed,  will  reduce  us  to  babble  a  dialect 
of  France. 

If  the  changes  that  we  fear  be  thus  irresistible, 
what  remains  but  to  acquiesce  with  silence,  o-s  in  the 
otlier  insurmountable  distresses  of  humanity.  It  re- 
mains that  we  retard  what  we  cannot  repel,  that  wo 
|ialliate  what  we  cannot  cure.  Life  may  be  Icn;:thened 
by  care,  though  death  cannot  be  uUinjutely  defeated ; 
tongues,  like  govemnuuits,  haveanalunil  tendency  to 
digeneratiim  ;  we  have  long  preserved  our  constitu- 
tion, let  us  make  some  struggles  for  our  hinguoge. 

In  hope  of  giving  longevity  to  that  which  its  own 
nature  forbids  to  be  inuuort'al,  1   have  devoted  this 
book,    the   labour   of  years,    to   the   honour  of    my 
country,  that   we  may  no  longer  yield  the  pnnn  of     ! 
philohigy,   without  a  contest,  to  the  nations  of  tho 
continent.     The  chief  glory   of  every    people   arises 
from   its  authors:  whether  I  shall  add  anything  by     ; 
my  own  writings  to  the  reputation  of  Knglish  litem-     , 
ture,  must  be  left  to  time ;  much  of  my  life  hv  txicn     \ 
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lost  under  the  pressures  of  disease ;  much  has  been 
trifled  away ;  and  much  has  always  been  spent  in 
provision  for  the  day  that  was  po-tsing  over  ine ;  but  I 
shall  not  think  my  employment  useless  or  ignoble, 
if,  by  my  assistance,  funign  nations  and  distant  ages 
gain  access  to  the  propagators  of  knowlcclgc,  and  un- 
derstand the  teachers  of  truth  ;  if  my  luhours  afford 
light  to  the  repositories  of  science,  and  add  celebrity 
to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Mllt«n,  and  to  Boyle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  wish,  I  look  with 
pleasure  on  my  book,  liowevcr  dtffctive,  and  ilcUver 
it  to  the  world  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  has  en- 
deavoured well.  That  it  will  immediately  become 
popular,  I  have  not  promised  to  myself;  a  few  wild 
blunders  and  risible  absurdities,  from  which  no  work 
of  such  multiplicity  was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time 
funiish  folly  with  laughter,  and  harden  ignorance 
into  contempt ;  but  useful  diligence  will  at  last  pre- 
vail, and  there  never  can  be  wanting  some  who  dis- 
tinguish desert,  who  will  consider  that  no  dictionary 
of  a  living  tongue  ever  can  be  perfect,  since,  while  it 
is  hastening  to  publication,  some  words  are  budding 
and  some  falling  away;  that  a  whole  life  cannot  be 
spent  upon  syntax  and  etymology,  and  that  even  a 
whole  life  would  not  be  sufficient ;  that  he  whose  de- 
sign includes  whatever  language  can  express,  must 
often  speak  of  what  he  docs  no^  understand  ;  that  a 
ivriter  will  sometimes  be  hurried  by  eagerness  to  the 
end,  and  sometimes  faint  witli  weariness  under  a  ta^k 
which  Scaligcr  compares  to  the  labours  of  the  anvil 
and  the  mine;  that  what  is  obvious  is  not  always 
known,  and  what  is  known  is  not  always  present ; 
that  sudden  fits  of  inadvertency  will  surjirise  vigi- 
lance, sliglit  avocations  will  seduce  attention,  and 
casual  eclipses  of  the  mind  will  darken  learning ; 
and  that  the  \vritcr  shall  often  in  vain  trace  his 
memory  at  the  moment  of  need  for  that  which  yester- 
day he  knew  with  intuitive  readiness,  and  which  will 
come  uncalled  into  bis  thouglits  to-morrow. 

In  this  work,  when  it  sliall  be  found  that  much  is 
omitted,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  much  likewise  is 
performed  ;  and  though  no  book  was  ever  spared  out 
of  tenderness  to  the  author,  and  the  world  is  little 
solicitous  to  know  whence  proceeded  the  faults  of 
that  which  it  condemns,  yet  it  may  gratify  curiosity 
to  inform  it,  that  the  Knglish  Dictionary  was  written 
with  little  assistance  of  the  learned,  and  without  any 
patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the  soft  obscurities  of 
retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers, 
but  amid  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness 
and  in  sorrow.  It  may  repress  the  triumph  of 
malignant  criticism  to  observe,  that  if  our  language  is 
not  hero  fully  displayed,  I  have  only  failed  in  an  at- 
tempt which  no  human  powers  have  hitherto  com- 
pleted. If  the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now 
immutably  fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few  Tolumea,  be 
yet,  after  the  toil  of  successive  ages,  inadequate  and 
delusive ;  if  the  aggregated  knowledge  and  eo-ope- 
rating  diligence  of  the  Italian  academicians  did  not 
secure  them  from  the  cen^surc  of  Beni ;  if  the  embodied 
critics  of  France,  when  fifty  years  had  been  spent  upon 
their  work,  were  obliged  to  change  its  economy,  and 
give  their  second  edition  another  fonn,  I  may  surely 
be  contented  without  the  praise  of  perfection,  which,  if 
I  could  obtain  in  this  gloom  of  solitude,  what  would 
it  avail  me!  I  hare  protracted  my  work  till  most  of 
those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the 
grave,  and  success  and  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds. 
1  therefore  dismiss  it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having 
little  to  fear  or  hope  from  censure  or  from  praise. 

[Rffiections  on  Landing  at  lonaJ] 

[From  the  *  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles.'] 
We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island  which 
was  once   the   luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions, 


whence  siivage  cinns  antl  roving  barbarians  derived 
the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion. 
To  ab^tmct  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion  would 
K'  impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would  be 
foolish  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us 
fnua  the  jmwcrof  our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  pa^t, 
tlie  distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  pre- 
sent, odvances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings. 
Far  from  me  and  my  friends  be  such  frigid  philosophy 
as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any 
ground  whicli  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery, 
or  virtue.  The  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  pa- 
triotism would  not  gain  force  on  the  plains  of  Mara- 
thon, or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among 
the  ruins  of  lona. 

[ParalUl  letice^n  Pope  and  Dryden.^ 
[From  tfao  *  Llvce  of  the  Poeta.*] 

pope  professed  to  have  leame<i  his  poetry  from 
Dryden,  whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented, he  praised  through  his  whole  life  with  un- 
varied liberality  ;  and  perhaps  his  character  may 
receive  some  illustration,  if  he  be  compared  with  his 
ma,ster. 

Integrity  of  understanding  and  nicety  of  discern- 
ment were  not  allotted  in  a  less  proportion  to  Dri-den 
than  to  Pope.  The  rectitude  of  Dryden's  mind  was 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  dismission  of  his  jmL-tieal 
prejudices,  and  the  rejection  of  unnatural  thoughts 
and  rugged  numbers.  But  Drj'den  never  desired  to 
apply  all  the  judgment  that  he  had.  He  wrote,  and 
professed  to  write,  merely  for  the  people  ;  au'l  when 
he  pleased  others  he  contented  himself.  He  spent  no 
time  in  struggles  to  rouse  latent  powers  ;  he  never 
attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was  already 
good,  nor  often  to  mend  what  he  must  have  known  to 
be  faulty.  lie  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  with  very  little 
consideration  ;  when  occasion  or  necessity  called  upon 
him,  he  poured  out  what  the  present  moment  hap- 
pened to  supply,  and,  when  once  it  had  passed  the 
press,  ejected  it  from  his  min<l  ;  for  when  he  bad  no 
pccuniiiry  interest,  he  had  no  further  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy:  he  desired  to 
excel,  and  therefore  always  endeavoured  to  do  his 
best :  he  did  not  court  tlie  candour,  but  dared  th* 
judgment  of  his  reader,  and  expecting  no  indul- 
gence from  others,  he  showed  none  to  himself.  He 
examined  lines  and  words  with  minute  and  puncti- 
lious observation,  arid  retouched  every  part  with  in- 
defatigable diligence,  till  he  had  left  nothing  to  be 
forgiven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very  long  in  his 
hands,  while  he  considered  and  reconsidered  them. 
The  only  poems  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  beer* 
written  with  such  regard  to  the  times  as  might  hasten 
their  publication,  were  the  two  satires  of  *  Thirty- 
eight,*  of  which  Dodsley  told  me  that  they  were 
brought  to  him  by  the  author  that  they  might  be 
fairly  copied.  '  Almost  every  line,'  he  said,  '  was 
then  written  twice  over;  I  gave  him  a  clean  transcript, 
which  he  sent  sometime  aftenvarJs  to  me.for  the  press 
with  almost  every  line  written  twice  over  a  second 
time.' 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceased 
at  their  publication,  was  not  strictly  tnie.  His  pa- 
rental attention  never  abandoned  them ;  what  he 
found  amiss  in  the  first  edition,  he  silently  corrected 
in  those  that  followed.  He  appears  to  have  revised 
the  *Ilia<i,'  and  freed  it  from  some  of  its  imper- 
fections; and  the  *  Kssay  on  Criticism'  received  many 
improvements  after  its  first  appearance.  It  will  sel- 
dom be  found  that  he  altered  without  adding  clear- 
ness, elegance,  or  vigour. 

pope  had  perhaps  the  judgment  of  Dryden,  but 
Dryden  certainly  wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope. 
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In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superiority  mUNt  be 
allowed  to  Dryden,  whose  education  was  more  scho- 
lastic, and  who,  before  he  became  an  author,  lunl  bpcn 
allowed  more  time  for  study,  with  better  means  of  in- 
formation. His  mind  has  a  larger  range,  and  he 
collects  his  images  and  illustrations  from  a  more  ex- 
tensive circumference  of  science.  Dryden  knew  more 
of  man  in  his  general  nature,  and  Pope  in  his  local 
manners.  The  notions  of  Dryden  were  formed  by 
comprehensive  speculation,  and  those  of  Pope  by 
minute  attention.  There  is  more  dignity  in  tlie 
knowledge  of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in  that  of 
Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either  ;  for  both 
excelled  likewise  in  prose  ;  but  Pope  did  not  borrow 
his  prose  from  his  predecessor.  The  style  of  Dryden 
is  capricious  and  varied,  that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and 
unifonn.  Dryden  obeys  the  motions  of  his  own  mind, 
Pope  constrains  his  mind  to  his  own  niles  of  composi- 
tion. Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid,  I'ope 
is  always  sinootli,  uniform,  and  gentle.  Dryden's 
page  is  a  natural  field,  rising  into  inequ.alities,  and 
diversified  by  tlie  varied  exuberance  of  abundant  ve- 
getation, Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn,  shaven  by  the 
BCythe,  and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet, 
that  quality  without  which  judgment  is  cold  and 
knowledge  is  inert,  that  energy  which  collects,  com- 
bines, amplifies,  and  animates,  the  superiority  must, 
with  some  hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden.  It  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  of  this  poetical  vigour  Pope 
had  only  a  little,  because  Dryden  had  more  ;  for  every 
other  writer  since  Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope; 
and  even  of  Dryden  it  nmst  be  said,  that  if  he  has 
brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems.  Dry- 
den's performances  were  always  hasty,  either  excited 
by  some  external  occasion,  or  extorted  by  domestic 
necessity ;  he  composed  without  consideration,  and 
published  without  correction.  What  his  mind  could 
supply  at  call,  or  gather  in  one  excursion,  was  all 
that  he  sought,  and  all  that  he  gave.  The  dilatory 
caution  of  Pope  enabled  him  to  condense  his  senti- 
ments, to  multiply  his  images,  and  to  accumulate  ail 
that  study  might  produce  or  chance  might  supply. 
If  the  flights  of  Dryden,  therefore,  are  higher.  Pope 
continues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden's  fire 
the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regu- 
lar and  constant.  Dryden  often  surpasses  expecta- 
tion, and  Pope  never  falls  below  it.  Dryden  is  read 
with  frequent  astouishmcnt,  and  Pope  with  perjietual 
delight. 

Tliis  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well  consi- 
dered, be  fjund  just  ;  and  if  the  reader  should  sus- 
pect me,  as  I  suspect  myself,  of  some  partial  fondness 
fur  the  memory  of  Dryden,  let  him  not  too  hastily 
condemn  me,  for  meditation  and  inquiry  may,  per- 
haps, show  him  the  reasonableness  of  my  detcnni- 
'  nation. 

[Picture  of  llie  Miseria  of  War."] 
[From  the  •  Thoughts  on  the  Falkland  Islands.'] 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  coolness  and  iu'Iilferencc 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  see  war  commenced. 
Those  that  hear  of  it  at  a  distance  or  read  of  it  in 
books,  but  have  never  presented  its  evils  to  their 
minds, consider  it  a.s  little  more  than  a  splendid  game, 
a  proclamation,  an  army,  a  battle,  and  a  triumph. 
Some,  indeed,  must  j)erisii  in  the  successful  field,  but 
thev  tlie  upon  the  bed  of  honour,  resign  their  lives 
amidst  the  joys  of  conquest,  and,  filled  with  Hngland's 
glory,  smile  in  death  ! 

The  life  of  a  modern  soMier  is  ill  represented  by 
heroic  fiction.  War  has  means  of  destruction  more 
fonuidable  than  the  cannon  and  the  sword.  Of 
the  thousands  and   ten   thousands  that  ])erislicd  in 


our  late  contests  with  France  and  Spain,  a  verj' small 
part  ever  felt  the  stroke  of  an  enemy ;  the  rest  lan- 
guished in  tents  and  ships,  amidst  damps  and  putre- 
faction ;  pale,  tori)id,  spiritless,  and  helpless  ;  gasping 
and  groaning,  unpiticd  amoiig  men,  made  obdurate 
by  long  continuance  of  hopeless  misery  ;  and  were  at 
last  whelmed  in  pits,  or  heaved  into  the  ocean,  with- 
out notice  and  without  remembrance.  By  incommo- 
dious encampments  and  unwholesome  stations,  where 
courage  is  useless  and  enterprise  impracticable,  fleets 
are  silently  dispeopled,  and  ariuies  sluggishly  melted 
away. 

Thus  is  a  people  gradually  exhausted,  for  the  most 
part,  with  little  effect.  The  wars  of  civilised  nations 
make  very  slow  changes  in  the  system  of  empire. 
The  public  perceives  scarcely  any  alteration  but  an 
increase  of  debt ;  and  the  few  individuals  who  are 
benefited  are  not  supposed  to  have  the  clearest  right 
to  their  advantages.  If  he  that  shared  the  danger 
enjoyed  the  profit,  and  after  bleeding  in  the  battle, 
grew  rich  by  the  victory,  he  might  show  his  gains  with- 
out envy.  Rut  at  the  conclusion  of  a  ten  years'  war, 
how  are  we  recompensed  for  the  death  of  multitudes 
and  the  expense  of  millions,  but  by  contemplating 
the  sudden  glories  of  paymasters  and  agents,  contrac- 
tors and  commissaries,  whose  equipages  shine  like 
meteors,  and  whose  palaces  rise  like  exhalations  ? 

OI.ITF.n  COLD.SMITH. 

The  '  Citizen  of  the  World,' by  floi.DSMiTn,  w.Tspub- 
lislied  in  a  collected  shape  in  1762,  and  his  'Essays' 
abiiut  the  same  time.  As  .1  light  critic,  a  sportive 
yet  tender  and  insinuating  moralist,  and  observer  of 
men  and  manners,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  jilacing 
Goldsmith  far  above  Johnson.  His  chaste  humour, 
poetical  fancy,  and  admirable  style,  render  these 
essays  (for  the  Citizen  of  the  World  consists  of  de- 
tached iiieces)  a  mine  of  lively  and  profound  thought, 
happy  imagery,  and  pure  English.  The  story  of  the 
Old  Soldier,  Beau  Tibbs.  the  Kevcrie  at  the  Boar's 
Head  Tavern,  and  the  Strolling  Player,  are  in  the 
finest  vein  of  story-telling  ;  while  the  Eastern  Apo- 
logue, Asein,  an  Eastern  Tale,  and  Alcander  and 
Septimius,  are  tinged  with  the  light  of  true  poetry 
and  imagination.  Where  the  author  speaks  ofactUiU 
life,  and  the  'fashion  of  our  estate,'  we  see  the 
workings  of  experience  and  a  finely  meditative 
mind.  '  The  History  of  Animated  Nature,'  not  pub- 
lished till  after  his  death,  is  imbued  with  the  same 
graces  of  composition.  Goldsmith  was  no  naturalist, 
strictly  speaking,  but  his  descriptions  are  often 
viviil  and  beautiful,  and  his  history  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  a  love  of  nature  and  a  study  of  ita 
various  phenomena, 

ISeenery  of  the  A  Ips.] 

[From  the  •  nistory  of  the  Karth  and  Animated  Nature."] 

Nothing  can  be  finer  or  more  exact  than  Mr  Pope's 
description  of  a  traveller  straining  up  the  .\lps. 
Kvery  mountain  he  comes  to  he  thinks  will  1k'  the 
last :  he  finds,  however,  an  unexpected  hill  risebeforfl 
him  ;  and  that  being  scaled,  he  finds  the  hii;hest  sum- 
mit almost  at  as  great  a  distance  as  In-fitrc.  I'pon 
quitting  the  plain,  he  might  have  left  a  gn-en  and 
fertile  soil,  and  a  climate  wann  and  pleasing.  .As  ho 
ascends,  the  ground  assumes  a  more  russet  colour,  tlio 
grass  becomes  more  mossy,  and  the  weather  more 
modcnitc.  When  he  is  still  higher,  the  weather  be- 
comes more  cidd,  and  the  earth  more  barren.  In  this 
dreary  pa.««age  he  is  often  entertained  with  a  little 
vallcv  of  8ur]>riBing  vcrdurt',  caused  by  the  n^flit-tod 
heat  of  the  sun  collected  into  a  narrow  spot  on  the 
surrounding  heights.     But   it  much  more  frequently 
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happens  that  he  see;' only  fri;j;htful  precipices  bpncftth, 
aiiJ  lukcs  of  amazing  depth,  fnun  whence  river;*  arc 
furnied,  and  fountains  derive  their  original.  On  tho.so 
places  next  tlte  hi;^hcst  sunnnits  vej:etation  is  scarcely 
carried  on  :  here  and  there  a  few  plants  of  the  most 
hanly  kind  appear.  The  air  is  intolerably  cold- 
cither  continually  refrigerated  with  frosts,  or  dis- 
turbed with  teinpcst.-*.  All  the  ground  here  wears  an 
eternal  covering  of  ice  and  snow,  that  seem  con- 
tinually accumulating.  Upon  emerging  from  this 
war  of  the  elements,  he  ascends  into  a  purer  and 
eerencr  region,  where  vegetation  is  entirely  ceased — 
where  the  precipices,  composed  entirely  of  rocks,  rise 
perpendicularly  above  him  ;  while  he  views  beneath 
him  all  the  combat  of  the  elements,  clouds  ut  his  feet, 
and  thunders  darting  upwards  from  their  bosoms  be- 
low. A  thousand  meteors,  which  are  never  seen  on  the 
plain,  present  themsehos.  Circular  rainbows,  mock 
suns,  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  projected  upon  the 
body  of  the  air,  and  the  traveller's  own  image  re- 
flected as  in  a  looking-gla^  upon  the  opposite  cloud. 

[A  Sketch  of  the  Unirer/e.'} 
[From  the  same.] 

The  world  may  he  considered  as  one  vast  mansion, 
where  man  has  been  admitted  to  enjoy,  to  admire, 
and  to  be  grateful.  The  first  desires  of  savage  nature 
are  merely  to  gratify  the  importunities  of  sensual  ap- 
petite, and  to  neglect  the  contemplation  of  things, 
barely  satisfied  with  their  enjoyment ;  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  all  the  wonders  of  creation,  have  but  little 
channs  for  a  being  taken  up  in  obviating  the  wants 
of  the  day,  and  anxious  for  precarious  subsistence. 

Our  philosophers,  therefore,  who  have  testified  such 
surprise  at  the  want  of  curiosity  in  the  ignorant,  seem 
not  to  consider  that  they  are  usually  employed  in 
making  provisions  of  a  more  important  nature — in 
providing  rather  for  the  necessities  than  the  amuse- 
ments of  life.  It  is  not  till  our  more  pressing  wants 
are  sufficiently  supplied,  that  we  can  attend  to  the 
calls  of  curiosity  ;  so  that  in  every  age  scientific  re- 
finement has  been  the  latest  effort  of  human  industry. 

But  human  curiosity,  though  at  first  slowly  excited, 
bein*;  at  last  possessed  of  leisure  for  indulging  its  pro- 
pensity, becomes  one  of  the  greatest  amusements  of 
life,  and  gives  higher  satisfactions  than  what  even  the 
senses  can  afford.  A  man  of  this  disposition  turns 
all  nature  into  a  magnificent  theatre,  replete  with 
objects  of  wonder  and  surprise,  and  fitted  up  chiefly 
for  his  happiness  and  entertainment ;  he  industriously 
examines  all  things,  from  the  minutest  insect  to  the 
most  finished  animal,  and  when  his  limited  organs 
can  no  longer  make  the  disquisition,  he  sends  out  his 
imagination  upon  new  inquiries. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  august  and  striking 
than  the  idea  which  his  reason,  aided  by  his  imagina- 
tion, furnishes  of  the  universe  around  him.  Astrono- 
mers tell  us  that  this  earth  which  we  inhabit  forms 
but  a  very  minute  part  in  that  great  assemblage  of 
bodies  of  which  the  world  is  composed.  It  is  a  mil- 
lion of  times  less  than  the  sun,  by  which  it  is  en- 
lightened. The  planets,  also,  which,  like  it,  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  sun's  influence,  exceed  the  earth  one 
thousand  times  in  magnitude.  These,  which  were  at 
first  supposed  to  wander  in  the  heavens  without  any 
fixed  path,  and  that  took  their  name  from  their  ap- 
parent deviations,  have  long  been  found  to  perform 
their  circuits  with  great  exactness  and  strict  regula- 
rity. They  have  been  discovered  as  forming  with  our 
earth  a  system  of  bodies  circulating  round  the  sun, 
all  obeilient  to  one  law,  and  impelled  by  one  com- 
mon influence. 

Modem  philosophy  has  taught  us  to  believe,  that 
when  the  great  Author  of  nature  began  the  work  of 
creation,  he  chose  to  operate  by  second  causes ;  and 


that,  suspending  the  constant  exertion  of  his  power, 
he  endued  matter  with  a  quality  by  which  tlie  uni- 
versal economy  of  nature  miglit  be  continued,  without 
his  immediate  assistance.  This  quality  is  called  at- 
traction, a  sort  of  approximating  influence,  which  all 
bodies,  whether  terrestrial  or  celestial,  are  fuund  to 
possess  ;  and  which,  in  all,  increases  as  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  each  increases.  The  sun,  by  far  the  great- 
est body  in  our  system,  is,  of  consequence,  possessed 
of  much  the  greatest  share  of  this  attracting  power  ; 
and  all  the  planets,  of  which  our  earth  is  one,  are,  of 
course,  entirely  subject  to  its  superior  influence.  Were 
this  power,  therefore,  left  uncontrolled  by  any  other, 
the  sun  must  quickly  have  attracted  all  the  bodies  of 
our  celestial  system  to  itself;  but  it  is  e(iually  coun- 
teracted by  another  power  of  equal  efficacy  ;  namely, 
a  progressive  force  wlncli  each  planet  received  when  it 
was  impelled  forward  by  the  divine  architect  upon  ita 
first  formation.  The  heavenly  bodies  of  our  system 
being  thus  acted  upon  by  two  opposing  power*; 
namely,  by  that  of  attraction,  which  draws  them  to- 
wards the  sun,  and  that  of  impulsion,  whicli  drives 
tliem  straight  forward  into  the  great  void  of  space, 
they  pursue  a  track  between  these  contrary  directions  ; 
and  each,  like  a  stone  whirled  about  in  a  sUng,  obey- 
ing two  ojiposite  forces,  circulates  round  its  great 
centre  of  heat  and  motion. 

In  this  manner,  therefore,  is  the  harmony  of  our 
planetary  system  preserved.  The  sun,  in  the  midst, 
gives  heat  and  light  and  circular  motion  to  the 
planets  which  surround  it  :  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  perform  their  con- 
stant circuits  at  different  distances,  each  taking  up  a 
time  to  complete  its  revolutions,  proportioned  to  the 
greatness  of  the  circle  which  it  is  to'  describe.  The 
lesser  planets,  also,  which  are  attendants  upon  some 
of  the  greater,  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  ;  tliey  cir- 
culate with  the  same  exactness,  and  are  in  the  same 
manner  influenced  by  their  rcspectiyc  centres  of 
motion. 

Besides  those  bodies  which  make  a  part  of  our 
peculiar  system,  and  which  may  be  said,  to  reside 
within  its  great  circumference,  there  are  others  that 
frequently  come  among  us  from  the  most  distant  tracts 
of  space,  and  that  seem  like  dangerous  intruders  upon 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  nature.  These  are  comets, 
whose  appearance  was  once  so  terrible  to  mankind, 
and  the  theory  of  which  is  so  little  understood  at  pre- 
.sent ;  all  we  know  is,  that  their  number  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  planets,  and  that,  like  these, 
they  roll  in  orbits,  in  some  measure  obedient  to  solar 
influence.  Astronomers  hare  endeavoured  to  calcu- 
late the  returning  periods  of  many  of  them  ;  but  ex- 
perience has  not,  as  yet,  confirmed  the  veracity  of 
their  investigations.  Indeed,  who  can  tell,  when  those 
wanderers  have  made  their  excursions  into  other 
worlds  and  distant  systems,  what  obstacles  may  be 
found  to  oppose  their  progress,  to  accelerate  their  mo- 
tions, or  retard  their  return? 

But  what  we  have  hitherto  attempted  to  sketch  is 
but  a  small  part  of  that  great  fabric  in  which  the 
Deity  has  thought  proper  to  manifest  his  wisdom  and 
omnipotence.  There  are  multitudes  of.  other  bodies 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  heavens,  that  lie  too  re- 
mote for  examination  ;  these  have  no  motion  such  as 
the  planets  are  found  to  possess,  and  are  therefore 
called  fixed  stars ;  and  from  their  extreme  brilliancy 
and  their  immense  distance,  jdiilosophers  have  been 
induced  to  suppose  them  to  be  euus  resembling  that 
which  enliyens  our  system.  As  the  imagination,  also, 
once  excited,  is  seldom  content  to  stop,  it  has  fur- 
nished each  with  an  attendant  system  of  planets  be- 
longing to  itself,  and  has  even  induced  some  to  deplore 
the  fate  of  those  systems  whose  imagined  suns, 
which  sometimes  happens,  hare  become  no  longer 
visible. 
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But  conjectures  of  this  kind,  which  noreaionin^  ran 
ascertain  nor  experiment  reach,  are  rather  ainu.-iiiig 
than  useful.  Though  we  see  the  greatness  and  wis- 
dom of  the  I)city  in  all  the  seeming  worlds  that 
surround  us,  it  is  our  chief  concern  to  trace  him  in 
that  which  we  inhabit.  The  examination  of  the  earth, 
the  wondeffi  of  its  contrivance,  the  histor)*  of  its  advan- 
tages, or  of  the  seeming  defects  in  its  formation,  are 
the  proper  husineH,s  of  the  natural  historian.  A  dc- 
Bcription  of  this  earth,  its  animals,  vegetables,  and 
jnineraU,  is  the  most  delightful  entertainment  the 
mind  can  be  furnished  with,  as  it  is  the  most  interest- 
ing and  useful.  I  would  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude these  coinnionplace  speculations  with  an  obser- 
Tution  which,  I  hope,  is  not  entirely  so. 

A  use,  hitherto  not  much  insisted  upon,  that  may 
result  from  the  contemplation  of  celestial  magnifi- 
c^c^e,  is,  tiiat  it  will  teach  us  to  make  an  allowance 
for  he  apparent  irregularities  we  find  below.  When- 
evei  we  can  examine  the  works  of  the  Deity  at  a  pro- 
per point  of  distance,  so  as  to  take  in  the  wh<ile  of  his 
design,  we  see  nothing  but  uniformity,  beauty,  and 
preeii'ion.  The  heavens  present  us  with  a  plan  which, 
though  inexpressibly  magnificent,  is  yet  regular  be- 
yond the  power  of  invention.  Whenever,  therefore, 
we  find  any  apparent  defects  in  the  earth,  ingteud 
of  attempting  to  rea-son  ourselves  into  an  oi)inion 
that  they  are  beautiful,  it  will  be  wiser  to  say  that 
we  do  not  behold  thcui  at  the  proper  point  of  dis- 
tance, and  that  our  eye  is  laid  too  close  to  the  ob- 
jects to  take  in  the  recnilarity  of  their  connection. 
In  short,  wc  may  conclude  that  God,  who  is  regular 
in  his  great  productions,  acta  with  equal  uniformity 
in  the  little. 


[Scaiay  of  the  Sea-coasts.] 
[Prom  the  aune.] 

Those  who  have  been  much  upon  our  coasts  know 
that  there  are  two  different  kinds  of  shore.i — that 
which  slants  down  to  tlie  water  with  a  gentle  decllviiy, 
and  that  which  rises  with  a  precipitate  boldness,  and 
Beeiris  set  as  a  bulwark  to  repel  the  force  of  the  in- 
vading deeps,  it  is  to  such  shores  as  these  that  the 
whole  tribe  of  the  gull  kind  resort,  as  the  rocks  offer 
them  a  retreat  for  their  young,  and  the  sea  a  sufficient 
supply.  It  is  in  the  cavities  of  these  rocks,  of  which 
the  shore  is  composed,  that  the  vast  variety  of  sea- 
fowl  retire  to  breed  in  safety.  The  waves  beneath, 
that  continually  beat  at  the  base,  often  wear  the  shore 
into  an  impending  boldness,  so  that  it  seems  to  jut 
out  over  the  water,  wliile  the  raging  of  the  sea  makes 
the  place  inaccessible  from  below.  The«e  are  the 
situations  to  which  sea-fowl  chiefly  resort,  and  bring 
up  their  young  in  undisturbed  security. 

Those  who  have  never  observed  our  boldest  coa'^ts, 
hare  no  idea  of  their  tremendous  sublimity.  The 
boasted  works  of  art,  the  liighest  towers,  and  the  no- 
blest domes,  are  but  ant-hills  when  put  in  comparison  ; 
the  single  cavity  of  a  rock  often  exhibits  a  coping 
higher  than  the  ceiling  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  'i'he 
face  of  the  shore  offers  to  the  view  a  wall  of  massive 
stone  ten  times  higher  th-in  our  tallest  steeples. 
M'hat  should  wo  think  of  a  precipice  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  in  height  \  and  yet  the  rocks  of  St  Kilda 
arc  Ktill  higher  I  What  must  be  our  awe  to  approach 
the  edge  of  that  impending  height,  and  to  look  down 
on  the  unfathomable  vacuity  below  ;  to  ponder  on  the 
terrors  of  falling  to  tho  bottom,  where  the  waves  that 
■well  like  mountains  are  scarcely  seen  to  curl  on  the 
surface,  and  tlie  roar  of  an  ocean  a  thousand  leagues 
broad  appears  softer  than  tlio  murmur  of  a  brook  I  It 
is  in  these  fonnidable  mansions  that  myriads  of  sea- 
fowl  arc  for  ever  seen  sporting,  living  in  security 
down  tho  dcptii,  half  a  mile  beneath  the  feet  of  the 


spectator.  The  crow  and  the  chough  avoid  thoM 
friglitfal  pn-cijiices;  they  choose  smullcr  heights, 
where  they  are  le>s  exposed  to  the  tempest ;  it  is  the 
cormorant,  the  gannet,  tlie  tarrock,  i:nd  the  l<?nie,  that 
venture  to  these  dreadful  retreats,  and  claim  an  un- 
<listurbed  possession.  To  tlie  spectator  from  above, 
those  birds,  though  some  of  them  are  above  the  size 
of  an  eagle,  seem  scarce  as  large  as  a  swallow,  and 
their  loudest  screaming  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

But  the  generality  of  our  shores  are  not  so  formid- 
able. Thougii  tliey  may  rise  two  hundred  fathom 
above  the  surface,  yet  it  often  happens  that  tlie  water 
foi-sakcs  the  shore  at  the  departure  of  the  ti'le,  and 
leaves  a  noble  and  delightful  walk  for  curiositv  on 
the  beach.  Not  to  mention  the  variety  of  shells  with 
which  the  sand  is  strewed,  the  lofty  rocks  that  hang 
over  the  spectator's  head,  and  that  seem  but  just  kept 
from  falling,  produce  in  him  no  unple;i>ing  gloom. 
If  to  this  be  added  the  fluttering,  the  screaming,  and 
the  pursuits  of  mvriads  of  water-birds,  al!  either  in- 
tent on  the  duties  of  iiicvibation,  or  roused  at  the 
presence  of  a  stranger,  nothing  can  compose  a  scene 
of  more  peculiar  solemnity.  To  walk  along  the  shore 
when  the  tide  is  departed,  or  to  sit  in  the  hollow  of  a 
rock  when  it  is  come  in,  attentive  to  the  various 
sounds  that  gather  on  every  side,  above  and  below, 
may  raise  the  mind  to  its  highest  and  noblest  exer- 
tions. The  solemn  roar  of  the  waves  swelling  into 
and  subsiding  from  the  vast  cavenis  beneath,  tho 
piercing  note  of  the  gull,  the  frequent  chatter  of  tho 
guillemot,  tho  loud  note  of  the  auk,  the  scream  of  the 
heroD,  and  the  hoarse  deep  periodical  croaking  of  the 
cormorant,  all  unite  to  furnish  out  the  grandeur  of 
the  scene,  and  turn  the  mind  to  Him  who  is  tho 
essence  of  all  sublimity. 

[Oh  the  Ina'cased  Lcre  of  Life  loxth  Age.] 
[Prom  OoldsDiitb's  Essays.] 

Age,  that  lessens  the  enjoyment  of  life,  increases 
our  desire  of  living.  Thosse  dangers  which,  id  the 
vigour  of  youth,  we  haol  l-^amed  to  despise,  assume 
new  terrors  as  we  grow  >ld.  Our  caution  increasing 
as  our  years  increase,  fef.r  becomes  at  last  the  prevail- 
ing passion  of  the  mind,  and  the  small  r<'mainder  of 
life  is  taken  up  in  useless  efforts  to  keep  off  our  end, 
or  provide  for  a  continued  existence. 

Strange  contradiction  in  our  nature,  and  to  which 
even  the  wise  are  liable  !  If  I  should  judge  of  that 
I)art  of  life  which  lies  before  ii.>  by  that  which  I  have 
already  seen,  the  prospect  is  hideous.  Kxpcrience 
tells  me  that  my  past  enjoyntents  have  brought  no 
real  felicity,  and  sensation  assures  me  that  those  I 
have  felt  are  stronger  than  those  which  are  yet  to 
come.  Yet  experience  and  sensation  in  vain  ]>ersuade ; 
hope,  more  powerful  than  either,  dresses  out  the  dis- 
tant prosja-ct  in  fancied  beauty ;  some  happiness,  in 
long  perspective,  still  beckons  me  to  pursue;  and, 
like  a  losing  gamester,  every  new  disappointment  in- 
creajies  my  ardour  to  continue  the  game. 

Whence,  then,  is  this  increased  love  of  life,  whlon 
grows  upon  us  with  our  years!  whence  comes  it,  that 
we  thus  make  greater  efforts  to  preserve  our  existence 
at  a  period  when  it  becomes  scarce  worth  the  keeping  I 
Is  it  that  nature,  attentive  to  the  pn-sorvalion  of 
mankind,  increases  our  wishes  lo  live,  while  she  les- 
sens our  enjoyments  ;  and,  as  she  nibs  the  senses  of 
every  pleasure,  equips  imagination  in  the  spoil  I  Life 
would  be  insupportable  to  an  old  man  who,  loaded 
with  infinnities,  fcare<l  death  no  more  than  when  in 
the  vigour  of  manhooil ;  the  numberless  caUmilics  of 
decaying  nature,  and  the  consciousness  of  Aurviving 
every  pleasure,  would  at  once  induce  him,  nith  his 
own  hand,  to  terminate  the  scene  of  misery  ;  but  hap- 
pily the  contempt  of  death  fonukkes  him  at  a  time 
when  it  could  only  be  prejudicial,  and  life  acquiroA 
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an  imaginary  value  in  proportion  as  its  rval  ralue  is 
no  more. 

Our  attachment  to  crerj  object  around  us  incrcascB 
in  general  from  the  length  of  our  acquaintiince  with 
it.  *  I  would  not  choose,'  (»ft_vs  a  French  philosopher, 
•to  see  an  old  post  pulled  up  with  which  I  hud  been 
long  acquainted.'  A  mind  long  habituated  to  a  cer- 
tain set  of  objects  insensibly  beconiej*  fond  of  seeing 
them;  visits  thcra  from  habit,  and  parts  from  them 
with  reluctiince.  From  hence  proceeds  the  avarice 
of  the  old  in  every  kind  of  possession  ;  they  love  the 
world  and  all  that  it  produces  ;  they  love  life  and  all 
its  advanta^ics,  not  because  it  gives  them  pleasure, 
but  because  they  have  known  it  long. 

Chinvang  the  Cha-ste,  ascending  the  throne  of  China, 
commanded  that  all  who  were  unjustly  detained  in 
prison  during  the  preceding  reigns  should  be  set  free. 
Among  the  number  who  came  to  thank  their  deliverer 
on  this  occasion  there  appeared  a  majestic  old  man, 
who,  falling  at  the  emperor's  feet,  addressed  him  as 
follows:  *Orcat  father  of  China,  behold  a  wretch, 
now  eighty-five  years  old,  who  was  shut  up  in  a 
dungeon  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  I  was  imprisoned, 
though  a  stranger  to  crime,  or  without  being  even 
confronted  by  my  accusers.  I  have  now  lived  in 
solitude  and  darkness  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
am  grown  familiar  with  distress.  As  yet,  dazzled  with 
the  splendour  of  that  sun  to  which  you  have  restored 
me,  I  have  been  wandering  the  streets  to  find  out 
some  friend  that  would  assist,  or  relieve,  or  remember 
me  ;  but  my  friends,  my  family,  and  relations  are  all 
dead,  and  I  am  forgotten.  Permit  me,  then,  O  Chin- 
vang,  to  wear  out  the  wretched  remains  of  life  in  my 
fonner  prison  ;  the  walls  of  my  dungeon  are  to  me 
more  pleasing  than  the  most  splendid  palace:  I  have 
not  long  to  live,  and  shall  be  unhappy  except  I  spend 
the  rest  of  my  days  where  my  youth  was  passed — in 
that  prison  from  whence  you  were  pleased  to  release 
me.' 

The  old  man's  passion  for  confinement  is  similar  to 
that  we  all  have  for  life.  We  are  habituated  to  the 
prison,  we  look  round  with  discontent,  are  displeased 
with  the  abode,  and  yet  the  length  of  our  captivity 
only  increases  our  fondness  for  the  cell.  The  trees  we 
have  planted,  the  houses  we  have  built,  or  the  pos- 
terity we  have  begotten,  all  serve  to  bind  us  closer  to 
earth,  and  imbitter  our  parting.  I/ife  sues  the  3'oung 
like  a  new  acquaintance  ;  the  companion,  as  yet  un- 
exhausted, is  at  once  instructive  and  amusing ;  its 
company  pleases,  yet  for  all  this  it  is  but  little  re- 
garded. To  u^,  who  are  declined  in  years,  life  appears 
like  an  old  friend  ;  its  jests  have  been  anticipated  in 
fonner  conversation  ;  it  has  no  new  story  to  make  us 
smile,  no  new  improvement  with  which  to  surprise, 
yet  still  we  love  it ;  destituteof  every  enjoyment,  still 
we  love  it ;  husband  the  waiting  treasure  with  in- 
creasing frugality,  and  feel  all  the  poignancy  of  an- 
guish in  the  fatal  separation. 

Sir  Philip  Mordaunt  was  young,  beautiful,  sincere, 
brave,  an  Knglishman.  He  had  a  complete  fortune  of 
his  o^^l,  and  the  love  of  the  king  his  master,  which 
was  equivalent  to  riches.  Life  opened  all  her  treasures 
before  him,  and  promised  a  long  succession  of  future 
happiness.  He  came,  tasted  of  the  entertainment,  but 
was  disgusted  even  at  the  beginning.  He  professed 
an  aversion  to  living,  was  tired  of  walking  round  the 
same  circle ;  had  tried  every  enjoyment,  and  found 
them  all  grow  weaker  at  every  repetition.  *  If  life 
be  in  youth  so  displeasing,'  cried  he  to  himself,  *  what 
will  it  appear  when  age  comes  on!  if  it  be  at  present 
indifferent,  sure  it  will  then  be  execrable.  This 
thought  imbittered  every  reflection  :  tili.  at  last,  with 
all  the  serenity  of  perverted  reason,  he  ended  the 
debate  with  a  pistol !  Had  this  self-deluded  man 
been  apprised  that  existence  grows  more  desirable  to 
as  the  longer  we  exist,  he  would  have  then  faced  old 


age  without  shrinking;  he  would  have  boldly  dared  to 
live,  and  .sened  thiit  MK-iety  by  Iiis  future  assiduity 
which  he  basely  injured  by  his  desertion. 

[A  City  Xight'Picce.'i 
[From  the  •  Citizen  of  the  World.'] 

The  clock  has  just  struck  two;  the  expiring  taper 
rises  and  sinks  in  the  socket ;  the  watchman  forgets  the 
hour  in  slumber  ;  the  laborious  and  the  happy  are  at 
rest  ;  and  nothing  wakes  but  meditation,  guilt,  revelry, 
and  despair.  The  drunkard  once  more  fills  the  de- 
stroying bowl ;  the  robber  walks  his  midnight  round  ; 
and  the  suicide  lifts  his  guilty  arm  against  his  own 
sacred  person. 

Let  me  no  longer  waste  the  night  over  the  page  of 
antiquity  or  the  sallies  of  conteaiporary^genius,  but 
jmi-sue  the  solitary  walk,  where  vanity,  ever  changing, 
but  a  few  hours  past  walked  before  me — where  she 
kept  up  the  pageant,  and  now,  like  a  froward  child, 
seems  hushed  witli  her  own  imi>ortunities. 

What  a  gloom  hangs  all  around  !  The  dying  lamp 
feebly  emits  a  yellow  gleam  ;  no  sound  is  heard  hut 
of  the  chiming  clock  or  the  distant  watch-dog  ;  all 
the  bustle  of  human  pride  is  forgotten.  An  hour 
like  tfcis  may  well  display  the  emptiness  of  human 
vanity. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  this  temporary  soli- 
tude will  be  made  continual,  and  the  city  Itself,  like 
its  inhabitants,  fade  away,  and  leave  a  desert  in  its 
room. 

What  cities,  great  as  this,  have  once  triumphed 
in  existence,  had  their  victories  as  great,  joy  as  just 
and  as  unbounded,  and,  with  f>hort-sighted  presump- 
tion, promised  themselves  Immortality  !  Posterity  can 
hardly  trace  the  situation  of  some ;  the  sorrowful 
traveller  wanders  over  the  awful  ruins  of  others ; 
and,  as  he  beholds,  he  learns  wisdom,  and  feels  the 
transience  of  every  sublunary  pos-ession. 

H,;re,  he  cries,  stood  their  citadel,  now  grown  over 
with  weeds  ;  there  their  senate  house,  but  now  the 
haunt  of  every  noxious  reptile.  Tenijdcs  and  theatres 
stood  here,  now  only  an  undistinguished  heap  of  ruin. 
They  are  fallen,  for  luxury  and  avarice  first  made 
them  feeble.  The  rewards  of  state  were  conferred  on 
amusing,  and  not  on  useful  nunnbers  of  society. 
Their  riches  and  opulence  invited  the  invaders,  who, 
though  at  first  repulsed,  returned  again,  coiiquci-ed  by 
perseverance,  and  at  liist  swept  the  defendants  into 
undistinguished  destruction. 

How  few  appear  in  those  streets,  which  but  some 
few  hours  ago  were  crowded  !  And  those  who  appear 
now  no  longer  wear  their  daily  maf*k,  nor  attempt  to 
hide  their  lewdness  or  their  misery. 

But  who  are  those  who  make  the  streets  their  couch, 
ami  find  a  short  repose  from  wretchedness  at  the  doors 
of  the  opulent  ?  These  are  strangers,  wanderers,  and  or- 
phans, whose  circumstances  are  too  humble  to  expect  re- 
dress, and  whose  distresses  are  too  great  e\cn  for  pity. 
Their  wretchedness  excites  rather  horror  than  l>ity. 
Some  are  without  the  covering  even  of  rags,  and  others 
emaciated  with  disease.  The  world  him  disclaimed 
them:  society  tunis  its  back  upon  their  distress,  and 
has  given  them  up  to  nakedness  and  hunger.  These 
poor  shivering  females  have  once  seen  happier  days, 
and  been  flatterexl  into  beauty. 

Why,  why  was  I  born  a  man,  and  yet  see  the  suf- 
ferings of  wretches  I  cannot  relieve?  Poor  houseless 
creatures !  the  world  will  give  you  reproaches,  but 
will  not  give  you  relief.  The  slightest  misfortunes 
of  the  great,  the  most  imaginary  uneasiness  of  the 
rich,  are  aggravated  with  all  the  power  of  eloquence, 
and  held  up  to  engage  our  attention  and  sympathetic 
sorrow.  The  poor  weep  unheeded,  persecuted  by  every 
subordinate  species  of  tyranny  ;  and  every  law  which 
gives  others  security  becomes  an  enemy  to  them. 
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Why  waa  thia  heart  of  mine  formed  with  so  much 
Fcnsibility  ?  or  why  waa  not  my  fortune  adapted  to  it^ 
impulses?  Tenderness  without  the  capacity  i>f  re- 
lieving, only  makes  the  man  more  wretched  than  the 
'"hject  which  sues  for  assistance. 


EDMUND  BCRKE. 

As  an  orator,  politician,  and  author,  the  name  of 
Edmund  HriiKi-;  stood  hifjh  witli  liis  contemporaries, 
and  time  has  abated  little  of  its  lustre.  He  is  still 
by  far  the  most  eloquent  and  imaginative  of  all  our 
writers  on  pulilic  affairs,  and  the  most  pbilosopliical 
of  English  statesmen.  Burke  was  born  in  Dublin, 
(be  second  son  of  an  attorney,  in  1730.  After  bis 
education  at  Trinity  college,  he  removed  to  London, 
where  lie  entered  himself  as  a  student  of  the  .Middle 
Temple,  and  Ial)oured  in  periodical  works  for  the 
booksellers.  His  first  conspicuous  work  was  a 
parody  on  the  style  and  manner  of  Bolingl)r^ike,  a 
Vintiinition  nf  Natural  Society,  in  wbieli  tile  para- 
doxical re;isoning  of  the  noble  sceptic  is  pushed  to  a 
riiliculous  extreme,  and  its  absurdity  very  happily 
exposed.  In  IT.'i"  he  published  A  Phihsopliical  In- 
quirt/  inttT'  t/w  Oritjin  nf  our  Ideas  of  the  Su/ilime  and 
lieautifm,  whicli  soon  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, ami  jwivcd  tlie  way  for  the  author's  introduc- 
tion to  the  society  of  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Cioldsmitli, 
and  tlie  other  eminent  men  of  tlie  day.  liurke, 
however,  was  still  struggling  with  difhculties,  and 


Eimund  Iturka. 

compiling  for  booksellers.  He  suggested  to  Podsley 
the  plan  of  an  Ammal  licgister,  wjiich  that  spirite<l 
publisher  adopted,  liurke  furnishing  the  whole  of 
the  ongimd  matter.  He  contiimed  for  several  years 
to  write  the  historical  |Hirtion  of  this  valuable  com- 
pilation. In  irfil  liurke  accompanieil  the  Karl  of 
Halifax  to  Irelaml  as  one  of  his  secretaries;  and  four 
years  afterwards,  he  wa.s  fairly  launched  into  public 
life  as  a  Whig  pttlitieian,  tiy  iK'i'funing  jirivate  secre- 
tary t»)  the  Marijuis  of  Kockiiigham,  then  appoint<-d 
first  lord  of  the  tre;wury.  A  seat  in  parliament  next 
followed,  and  Hurke  liecanie  a  leading  speaker  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  first  seat  was  fi>r 
Wendi>ver,  and  he  waa  afterwards  member  for 
Bristol   and    Malton.     His    speeches   on    American 


affairs  were  among  his  most  vigorous  and  felicitous 
appearances:  his  most  important  public  duly  was 
tlie    part  be    took    in    the    prosecution    of  Warren 
Ha.stings,  and    his    opposition    to  the   regencv    biil 
(if   Mr    Pitt.       Stormier   times,    however,    were   at 
band  :  the  French  Revolution  was  then    '  blacken- 
ing the  horizon'  (to  use  one  of  his  own  metaphors), 
and  he  early  predicted   the  course  it  would  take. 
He  strenuously  warned  bis  countrymen  against  the 
dangerous  iiiftuenee  of  French  principles,  and  pui)- 
lisbeii    his    memorable    treatise,    lufkctiuns    on    the 
French  ItevoUition.     A  rupture  now  took  jilace  be- 
tween him  and  liis  Whig  friends,  Mr  Fox  in  parti- 
cular ;  but  with  characteristic  ardour  liurke  went 
on  denouncing  the  doctrines  of  the  revolution,  and 
published  his  Amjcal  from  the  Ntw  to  the  Ohl  Whigs, 
his  Letters  to  a  S'oble  Lord,  and  his  Letters  on  the  Pro- 
)}osals  for  Peace  with  the  liei/icide  Director;/  of  France. 
The  splendour  of  these  compositions,  the  various 
knowledge   whicli   they  display,    the  rich    imagery 
with  which  they  al'ound,  and  the  spirit  of  pbiloso- 
pliical  rellectiou  which   pervades    them  all,   stamp 
tbeni  among  tlie  first  literary  productions  of  their 
time.     Judged  as  political   treatises,  they  may  in 
some  instances  be  considered  as  exaggerated  in  their 
tone  and    manner:  the   imagination   of  the  orator 
transported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  sober  pru- 
dence and  correct  t:iste ;  but  in  all  his  wanderings 
tliere  is  genius,   wisdom,  and  eloquence.     Such   a 
flood  of  rich  illustration  had  never  before  been  poured 
on  questions  of  st.ite  policj-  and  government.      At 
the  same  time  liurke  was  eminently  practical  in  his 
views.     His  greatest  efforts  will  be  found  directed 
to  the  redress  of  some  existing  wrong,  or  the  preser- 
vation  of  sonic  existing  good — to  hatred  of  actual 
oppression,  to  the  removal  of  useless  restrictions, 
and  to  (he  calm  and  sober  improvement  of  the  laws 
:iiid  government  wliicli  be  venerated,  without  'coin- 
ing to   himself  Whig  ]iriiiciples  fnmi   a  French  die, 
UMknown  to  the  imjiress  of  our  fathers  in  the  con- 
stitution.'    Where  inconsistencies  are  found  in  his 
writings  between  his  early  and  later  opinions,  they 
will  be  seen  to  consist  chietiy  in  matters  of  detail  or 
in  expression.     The  leading  principles  of  his  public 
life  were  always  the   same.     He  wished,  as  he  savs, 
to    preserve   consistency,  liut   only   by  varying  his 
means  to  secure  the  unity  of  his  end:  'when    the 
ecinipoise  of  the  vessel  in  which  lie  sails  may  be  en- 
dangered   by   overloading  it    upon   one  side,   he  is 
desirous  of  carrying  the  small  weight  of  his  reasons  to 
that  which  iiiiiy  preserve  its  equipoise.'     When  the 
revolution    broke   out,  his  sagacity  enabled  him  to 
foresee  the   dreadful  consequences  which   it  would 
entail  upon  Franco  and  the  world,  and  bis  enthusi- 
astic temperament  led  liini  to  state  his  imiiressioiis 
in  language  sometimes  overcbargeil  ami  almost  bom- 
bastic, somctinies  full  of  proplietic  fire,  ami  iihv;iys 
with  an  energy  and  cMilvraiice  of  f:incy  in  wbich, 
among  iibilosiqihical  politicians,  he  was  unriv:dled. 
In  the  dash  of  jiiirty  strife,  so  eminent  a  person  could 
not  escape  animadversion  or  censure  ;  his  own  ardour 
excitcilofbers,  and  the  vehemence  of  his  manner  natu- 
r:illy  provoked  ami  aggravated  discussion.     Thus  he 
stood  aloof  from  most  of  bis  old  assiK-iates.  when,  like 
a  venerable  tower,  he  was  sinking  into  ruin  ami  de- 
cay.    I'osterity,  however,  has  tloiie  ample  justii-e  to 
his   genius  and  cb:iraeter,  and  has   confirmed    the 
opinion  of  one  of  his  contenipomrics,  that  if  (as  he 
dill  not  altenipt  to  conceal)  Cicero  was  the  iikhIcI  on 
which   he  laboured  to  form   his  own  character    in 
eloquence,   in   policy,   in  ethics,  ami  philosophy,  ho 
iiitinilely  surpassed  tlie  original,    liurke  retiri'd  from 
parliament  in  IT'.M.     The  friendship  of  the  Marquis 
of   Rockingham   had  enableil   him   to  purchase  an 
estate  near  lieaconsflcld,  in  liuckinghamshire.  and 
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there  the  orator  spent  exclusively  his  few  remaining 
years.  In  1795  he  was  rewarded  M-ith  a  handsome 
pension  from  the  civil  list.  It  was  in  contemplation 
to  elevate  him  to  the  peerage,  but  the  death  of  his 
only  son  (who  was  his  colleague  in  the  representa- 
tion of  Maltcm)  rendered  him  iiidifTerent,  if  not 
averse,  to  such  a  distinction.  The  force  and  energy 
of  his  mind,  and  the  creative  richness  of  his  imagi- 
nation, continued  with  him  to  the  last  }Iis  Letter 
to  a  Noble  Lord  on  his  Pension  (1796),  his  Ltllers  nn 
a  Regicide  Peace  (1796  and  1797),  and  his  Obxerva- 
tions  on  the  Conduct  <if  the  Minority  (1797),  hear  no 
trace  of  decaying  vigour,  though  written  after  the 
age  of  sixty-seven.  The  keen  interest  with  which 
he  regarded  passing  events,  particularly  the  great 
political  drama  then  in  action  in  France,  is  still 
manifest  in  these  works,  witli  general  observations 
and  reflections  that  strike  from  their  profundity  and 
their  universal  application.  '  lie  possessed,'  says 
Coleridge,  '  and  had  sedulously  sharpened  that  eye 
which  sees  all  things,  actions,  and  events,  in  relation 
to  the  laws  which  determine  their  existence  and 
circumscribe  tlieir  possibility.  He  referred  habi- 
tually to  principles — he  was  a  scientific  statesman.' 
This  reference  to  principles  in  the  writings  and 
jpeeches  of  Burke  (and  his  speeches  were  all  care- 
fully i)reparcd  for  the  press),  renders  them  still 
popular  anil  valuable,  when  the  circumstances  and 
events  to  which  they  relate  have  long  passed  away, 
and  been  succeeded  by  others  not  less  important ; 
while  their  grander  passages,  their  imagery  and  pro- 
fusion of  illustration,  make  them  interesting  to  the 
orator  and  literary  student.  His  imagination,  it  is 
admitted,  was  not  always  guided  by  correct  taste  ; 
some  of  his  images  are  low,  and  even  border  on  dis- 
gust.* His  language  and  his  conceptions  are  often 
hyperbolical;  or  it  maybe  said,  his  mind,  like  the 
soil  of  the  East,  which  he  loved  to  paint,  thre^v  up  a 
rank  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  in  which  unsightly 
weeds  were  mingled  with  the  choicest  tlowers  and 
the  most  precious  fruit.     He  was  at  once  a  poet,  aa 

*  One  of  the  happiest  of  his  homely  similes  is  contained  in  his 
reply  to  Pitt,  on  the  subject  of  the  commercial  treaty  with 
Franco  in  1787.  Pitt,  ho  contended,  had  contemplated  the 
subject  with  a  narrowness  peculiar  to  limited  minds — '  as  an 
afTair  of  two  little  coimtini-hotiscs,  and  not  of  two  great 
nations.  lie  seems  to  consider  it  as  a  contention  Ijetween 
the  sifin  of  the/*'(ir-rf''-tw  and  the  sign  of  the  old  rf/i  lion, 
for  which  should  obtain  the  best  custom.*  In  repljinit  to 
the  arttument,  that  the  Americans  were  our  children,  and 
sliould  not  h.'we  revolted  affain.st  their  parent,  he  said, 
*  They  arc  our  children,  it  is  true,  but  when  children  ask 
for  bread,  we  are  not  to  give  them  a  stone.  >\Ticn  those 
children  of  ours  wish  to  assimilate  with  their  parent,  and  to 
respect  the  beauteous  countenance  of  Hritish  liberty,  are  we 
to  turn  to  them  the  shameful  parts  of  our  constitution  ?  Are 
we  to  give  them  our  weatcness  for  their  strength,  our  oppro. 
britim  for  their  glorj-,  and  the  slough  of  slavery,  which  we  are 
not  able  to  work  off.  to  serve  them  for  their  freedom  ?'  His 
account  of  the  ill-assorted  administration  of  Lord  Chatham  is 
no  less  ludicrous  than  corrwrt.  '  lie  made  an  administration 
so  chequered  and  speckled  ;  ho  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery 
fto  cros.sly  indented,  and  whimsically  dove-tailed  :  a  cabinet  so 
variously  inlaid  ;  such  a  piece  of  diveniified  mosaic  ;  such  a 
tessel&ted  pavement  without  cement,  here  a  bit  of  black  stone, 
and  there  a  bit  of  white  ;  patriots  and  courtierw ;  king's  friends 
and  republicans  ;  ViTiigs  and  Tories  ;  treacherous  friends  and 
open  enemies;  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show,  but 
utterly  unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure  to  stand  on.  The  colleagues 
whom  he  had  assorted  at  the  same  boards  stared  at  each  other, 
and  were  obliged  to  ask,  "  Sir,  your  name  ?"  "  Sir,  you  have 
the  advantage  of  mo  ;"  "  Mr  Such-a-one,  1  beg  a  thousand  par- 
dons-" I  venture  to  say  it  did  so  happen,  that  persons  had  a 
single  ofhce  divided  between  them,  who  had  never  spoke  to 
each  other  in  their  lives,  until  they  found  them.solve9,  they 
knew  not  how,  pigging  together,  heads  and  points,  in  the  same 
truckle  bed.' 


orator,  a  philosopher,  and  practical  statesman  ;  and 
his  knowledge,  his  inihistry,  and  perseverance,  were 
as  remarkable  as  his  genius.  The  protrai:ted  and 
brilliant  career  of  this  great  man  was  terniinitted  on 
the  9th  of  .Inly  1797.  and  he  was  interred  in  the 
church  at  Ileaconsfield.* 

A  complete  edition  of  Burke's  works  has  iKtii  pub- 
lished in  sixteen  volumes.  His  political,  and  not  his 
philosoiiliiciJ  writings,  are  now  chiefly  read.  His  "Dis- 
quisition on  the  Sublime  and  Beantiful*  is  incorrei-t 
in  theory  and  in  many  of  it.s  illustrations,  thoiigh 
containing  Siniie  just  remarks  and  elegant  criticism. 
His  mighty  understanding,  as  Sir  Jan>es  Mai*kintosh 
observed,  was  best  emiiloyed  in  '  the  middle  region. 


Beaconsfldd. 

between  the  details  of  Imsiness  and  the  generalities 
of  speeuhition.'  In  this  department,  his  knowledge 
of  men  aa  well  .as  of  books,  of  passions  as  well  as 
principles,  was  c;dled  into  action,  and  his  imagina- 
tion found  room  for  its  lights  and  shadows  among 
the  varied  realities  and  shifting  scenes  of  life.  A 
generous  political  opponent,  and  not  less  eloquent 
(though  less  orij^in;vl  and  less  powerful)  writer, 
has  thus  sketched  t'.ie  character  of  Burke  :— 

'  It  is  pretended,'  says  Robert  Hall,  '  that  the  mo- 
ment we  quit  a  state  of  nature,  as  we  have  given  up 
the  control  of  our  actions  in  return  for  the  superior 
advantages  of  law  ;ind  government,  wc  can  never 
appeal  again  to  any  original  principles,  but  must 
rest  content  with  the  advantages  that  are  secured 
by  the  terms  of  the  society.  These  are  the  views 
which  distinguish  the  pulitical  vi-ritings  of  Mr  Burke, 
an  author  whose  splendid  and  unequal  powers  have 
given  a  vogue  and  fashion  to  certain  tenets  which, 
from  any  other  pen,  would  have  appeared  abject 
and  contemptible.  In  the  field  of  reason  the  en- 
counter woilld  not  be  difficult,  but  who  can  with- 
stand the  fiiscination  and  magic  of  his  eloquence? 
The  excursions  of  his  genius  are  immense,  llis  im- 
I)eri:U  fancy  has  laid  all  nature  under  tribute,  and 
has  collected  riches  from  every  scene  of  the  creation 

*  A  plain  mural  tablet  has  been  erected  in  the  church  to  the 
memory  of  Burke.  The  orator's  residence  was  about  a  milo 
from  the  town  of  Beac(  nsfield.  The  house  was  afterwards 
partly  destroyed  by  fire,  kail  is  now,  we  believe,  wholly  re- 
moved. 
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and  every  walk  of  art.  His  eulogium  on  the  queen 
of  Fnmce  is  a  nuister-pieee  of  patlietic  composition  ; 
so  select  are  its  iniajjes,  so  frau;^'lit  with  tenderness, 
and  so  ricli  witli  colours  *'  dipt  in  heaven,"  that  lie 
vho  can  read  it  witiiout  rapture  may  have  merit  as 
a  reasoner,  hut  must  rcsij^ii  all  pretensions  to  t;iste 
and  sensibility.  His  inia^'ination  is,  in  truth,  only 
too  prolific :  u  world  of  itself,  where  he  dwells  in 
the  midst  of  chimerical  alarms — is  the  dupe  of  his 
own  enchantments,  and  starts,  like  Prospcro,  at  the 
spectres  of  his  own  creation.  Jlis  intellectual  views 
in  general,  however,  are  wide  and  variegated,  rather 
than  distinct;  and  the  light  he  has  let  in  on  the 
British  conatitutiim,  in  jjartieular,  resembles  the 
coloured  effidgence  of  a  painted  medium,  a  kind  of 
mimic  twilight,  solemn  and  soothing  to  the  senses, 
but  better  fitted  for  ornainent  than  use.'* 

Sir  Jaiiiea  Mackintusli  considered  that  Burke's 
best  style  was  before  the  Indian  business  and  the 
French  Revolution  had  intlamed  him.  It  was  more 
chaste  and  simple;  but  his  writings  and  speeches  at 
this  period  can  hardly  be  said  to  etjual  his  later 
productions  in  vigour,  fancy,  or  originality.  The 
excitement  of  tlie  times  seemed  to  give  a  new 
development  to  his  mental  energies.  The  early 
speeches  have  most  constitutional  and  practical  value 
— tlie  late  ones  most  genius.  The  former  are  a  solid 
and  durable  structure,  and  the  latter  its  *  Corinthian 
columns.' 

\^From  the  Speech  on  Conciliation  witk  Afnertcat  1775.] 

Mr  Speaker,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  hurry 
over  the  great  consideration.  It  is  gvK>d  fur  us  to  be 
here.  We  stand  where  we  have  an  iniuicuac  view  of 
what  is,  and  what  is  pa-st.  Clouds,  indeed,  and  dark- 
ness, rest  upon  the  future.  Let  us,  however,  before 
wc  descend  from  this  nuble  eminence,  retlcct  that  tiii.s 
growth  of  our  national  prosperity  Las  happened  within 
the  short  period  of  the  life  of  man.  It  bos  happened 
within  sixty-eight  years.  There  are  those  alive  wliu^o 
memory  might  touch  the  two  extremities.  For  in- 
stance, my  Lord  Ilathurst  might  remember  all  the 
stages  of  the  progress.  He  was  in  1704  of  an  age  at 
lea.st  to  be  made  to  comprehend  such  things.  He  was 
then  old  enough  acta  j^trcntum  jam  hy/cre,  ct  qua  ^it 
potcrit  co(/no$ccre  virtics.  Suppose,  sir,  that  the  angel 
of  this  auspicious  youth,  foreseeing  the  many  virtues 
which  made  him  one  of  the  uiost  amiable,  a.s  he  is 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  of  his  age,  had  opened 
to  hint  in  vision,  that,  when  in  the  fourth  generation, 
the  third  prince  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  had  sat 
twelve  years  on  the  throne  of  that  nation,  which  (by 
the  hiijppy  issue  of  modemte  and  healing  councils) 
was  to  be  made  (jreat  Britain,  he  should  see  his  son, 
lord-chancellor  of  Kngland,  turn  back  the  current  of 
hereditary  dignity  to  its  fountain,  and  raise  him  to  a 
higher  rank  of  peerage,  whilst  he  enriched  the  family 
with  a  new  one.  If  amidst  these  bright  and  happy 
scenes  of  domestic  honour  and  prosperity  thiit  migel 
should  have  drawn  up  the  curtain,  and  unfolded  ihc 
rising  glories  of  his  country,  and  whilst  he  wa-**  gazing 
with  admiration  on  the  then  commercial  grandeur  of 
Kngland,  the  fienius  should  point  out  to  liini  a  little 
speck,  scarce  visible  in  the  nnuss  of  the  national  inte- 
rest, a  small  seminal  principle,  rather  than  a  formed 
body,  and  should  tell  him^ — *  Young  man,  there  is 
America — which  at  this  day  serves  fur  little  more 
than  to  amuse  you  with  stories  of  savage  men  and 
uncouth  manners  ;  yet  shall,  before  you  taste  of  death, 
show  itself  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  coninicrce  which 
now  attracts  the  envy  of  the  world.  Whatever  Kng- 
land has  been  growing  to  by  a  progressive  increase  ot' 
improvement,  brought  in  by  varioties  of  pe:>jde,  by 

•  Ilnll's  ^Vorks.  2J  edition,  vol.  Iv.  p.  80. 


succession  nf  civilising  conquests  and  civilising  t^ettle- 
ments  in  a  series  of  seventeeEi  hundred  years,  you 
shall  see  jus  much  added  to  her  by  America  in  the 
course  of  a  single  life!'  If  this  .state  of  his  country 
ha<l  been  foretold  to  him,  would  it  not  require  all  the 
sanguine  credulity  of  youth,  and  ail  the  fervid  glow 
of  enthusiasui,  to  make  him  believe  it?  l-'ortunat« 
man,  he  has  lived  to  see  it !  Fortunate,  indeed,  if  he 
lives  to  see  nothing  that  shall  vary  the  prospect  and 
cloud  the  setting  of  his  day!     *     * 

You  cannot  station  garrisons  in  every  part  of  these 
deserts.  If  you  drive  the  people  from  one  place,  they 
will  carry  on  their  annual  tillage,  and  remove  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  to  another.  Many  of  the  people 
in  the  back  settlements  are  already  little  attached  to 
particular  situations.  Already  they  have  topped  the 
Appalacliian  mountains.  From  thence  they  behold 
before  them  an  innuense  ph^'n,  one  vast,  rich,  level 
meadow  ;  a  8(iuare  of  five  hundred  miles.  Over  this 
they  would  wander  witiiout  a  possibility  of  restraint; 
they  would  change  their  manners  with  the  habits  of 
their  life  ;  would  soon  forget  a  government  by  which 
they  were  disowned  ;  would  become  hordes  of  Knglish 
Tartars,  and,  pouring  down  upon  your  unfortified 
frontiers  a  fierce  and  irresistible  cavalry,  become 
miusters  of  your  governo'-s  and  your  counsellors,  yotir 
collectors  and  comptrollers,  and  all  the  slaves  that 
adhere  to  them.  Such  would,  and  in  no  long  time 
nmst  be,  the  effect  of  attemjtting  to  forbid  as  a  crime, 
and  to  suppress  as  an  evil,  the  command  and  blessing 
of  Providence — '  increase  and  nmltijily.'  Such  would 
be  the  happy  result  of  an  endeavour  to  kecjt  a-s  a  lair 
of  wild  beasts  that  earth  which  (iod,  by  an  express 
charter,  has  given  to  the  children  of  men.  Far  dif- 
ferent, and  surely  much  wiser,  has  been  our  policy 
hitherto.  Hitherto  we  have  invited  our  people,  by 
every  kind  of  bounty,  to  fixed  establishments.  We 
have  invited  the  husbandman  to  look  to  huthonty  for 
his  title.  We  have  taught  him  piously  to  believe  in 
the  mysterious  virtue  of  wax  and  parchment.  M'c 
hare  thrown  each  tract  of  land,  as  it  was  peopled, 
into  districts,  that  the  ruling  power  should  never  be 
wholly  out  of  sight.  We  have  settled  all  we  could, 
and  we  have  carefully  attended  every  settlement  with 
goveniment. 

Adiiering,  sir,  as  I  do  to  this  policy,  as  well  as  for 
the  reiLsons  I  have  just  given,  I  think  this  new  project 
of  hedging  in  population  to  be  neither  prudent  nor 
practicable. 

To  impoverish  the  colonies  in  general,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  arrest  the  nuble  course  of  their  marine 
enterprises,  would  be  a  more  easy  ta.sk,  I  freely  con- 
fess it.  We  have  shown  a  disposition  to  a  system  of 
this  kind  ;  a  dii- position  even  to  continue  the  restraint 
after  the  otlciicc  ;  looking  on  oui>elvcs  as  rivals  to 
our  colonies,  and  persuaded  that  uf  course  we  must 
gain  all  that  they  shall  lose.  Much  miscluef  we  may 
certainly  do.  The  power  inadequate  to  all  other 
things  is  often  more  than  sutficicnt  for  this.  I  do 
not  look  on  the  direct  and  immediate  power  of  the 
colonies  to  resist  our  violence  as  very  formidable. 
In  this,  however,  I  may  be  mistaken.  Hut  when  I 
consider  that  wc  have  colonies  for  no  puriiose  but  to 
be  serviceable  to  us,  it  seems  to  my  jtoor  ntiden«tand- 
ing  a  little  preposterous  to  niake  them  unserviceable, 
in  order  to  keep  them  obedient.  It  is,  in  truth,  nothing 
more  than  the  »dd,  and,  lus  1  thought,  exploded  pro- 
blem of  tyranny,  «hich  pn'pf>ses  to  la-ggar  it-*  subjecU 
iiito  subn'iiKsioii.  Hut  reinenilH-r.  when  you  have  com- 
pleted your  system  of  impoverishment,  ihiit  naiure 
still  prm-eeds  in  Inr  ordinary  ctiurse  ;  and  that  dis- 
content will  increuM'  with  misery  ;  and  that  there  are 
critical  moments  in  the  forlunen  of  all  ntates,  when 
they  who  aro  t(Mj  weak  to  cmitribule  to  your  p^o^l^e. 
rity,  may  be  strong  enough  to  cunipluto  your  ruin 
StiolialU  anna  smtrrsitnL 
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The  temper  and  character  which  {irevu'il  in  our 
coluuies  are,  1  am  afraid*  unalterable  hv  any  liunian 
art.  We  cannot,  1  fear,  falsity  the  piiii;;r»,'c  of  thin 
tierce  people,  and  per>4uade  them  that  they  are  not 
sprung  from  a  nation  in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  free- 
dom circulates.  The  lan*;mige  in  which  they  would 
hear  you  tell  them  this  talc  would  detect  the  impo- 
sition ;  your  sjieech  would  betray  you.  An  Knjilish- 
man  is  the  unfittest  person  on  earth  to  argue  another 
Kn^lishman  into  slavery.  *         • 

My  hold  of  the  colonies  U  in  the  close  affection 
which  grows  from  common  names,  from  kindred  blood, 
from  similar  privileges,  and  equal  protection.  These 
are  ties  which,  though  light  its  air,  are  as  strong  !is 
links  of  iron.  I-et  the  colonies  always  keep  the  i<lea 
of  their  civil  rights  associated  with  your  government ; 
they  will  cling  and  grapjde  to  you  ;  and  no  force 
under  heaven  will  be  of  power  to  tear  them  from  tlieir 
allegiance.  But  let  it  be  once  understood  that  your 
government  may  be  one  thing  and  tiieir  privileges 
another ;  that  these  two  things  nuiy  exist  without  any 
mutual  relation,  the  cement  is  gone — the  coliesion  is 
loosened — and  everything  hastens  to  decay  and  dis- 
solution. As  long  as  you  have  the  wisdom  to  keep 
the  sovereign  authority  of  this  country  as  the  sanc- 
tuary of  liberty,  the  sacred  temple  consecrated  to  our 
common  faith,  wherever  the  chosen  r.-vce  and  sons  of 
England  worship  freedom,  they  will  turn  their  faces 
towards  you.  The  more  they  niultii)ly,  the  more 
friends  you  will  have;  the  more  ardently  they  love 
liberty,  the  more  perfect  will  be  their  obedience. 
Slavery  they  can  have  anywhere.  It  is  a  weed  tliat 
grows  in  every  soil.  They  nuiy  have  it  from  Sjiain, 
they  may  have  it  from  Prussia  ;  but  until  you  become 
lost  to  all  feeling  of  your  true  interest  and  your 
natural  dignity,  freedom  they  ran  have  from  none 
but  you.  This  is  the  commodity  of  price,  of  which 
you  have  the  monopoly.  This  is  the  true  act  of  navi- 
gation, which  binds  you  to  the  commerce  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  through  them  secures  to  you  tlie  commerce 
of  the  world.  Deny  them  this  participation  of  free- 
dom, and  you  break  that  sole  bond  which  originally 
made,  and  must  still  preserve,  the  unity  of  the  em- 
pire. Do  not  entertain  so  weak  an  imagination,  as 
that  your  registers  and  your  bonds,  your  affidavits 
and  your  sufferances,  your  coquets  and  your  clear- 
ances, arc  what  form  the  great  securities  of  your 
commerce.  Do  not  dream  that  your  letters  of  office, 
and  your  instructions,  and  your  suspending  clauses, 
are  the  things  that  hold  together  the  great  contexture 
of  this  mysterious  whole.  These  things  do  not  make 
your  government.  Dead  instruments,  passive  tools 
as  they  are,  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  Knglish  communion 
that  gives  all  their  life  and  efficacy  to  them.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution  which,  infused 
through  the  mighty  moss,  pervades,  feeds,  unites, 
invigorates,  vivifies  every  part  of  the  empire,  even 
down  to  the  minutest  member. 

Is  it  not  tlie  same  virtue  which  does  everytliing  for 
U9  here  in  England  ?  Do  you  imagine,  then,  that  it 
is  the  land-tax  act  which  raises  your  revenue?  that 
it  is  the  annual  voLe  in  tlie  committee  of  supply  which 
gives  you  your  army?  or  that  it  is  the  mutiny  bill 
which  inspires  it  with  bravery  and  discipline!  No! 
Surely  no!  It  is  the  love  of  the  people;  it  is  their 
attachment  to  their  government,  from  the  sense  of 
the  deep  stake  they  have  in  such  a  glorious  institu- 
tion, which  gives  you  your  army  and  your  navy,  and 
infuses  into  both  that  liberal  obedience  without  which 
your  army  wouM  be  a  ba.se  rabble,  and  your  navy 
nothing  but  rotten  timber.  .All  this,  1  know  well 
enough,  will  sound  wild  and  chimerical  to  the  profane 
herd  of  those  Tulgar  and  mechanical  politicians  who 
have  no  place  among  us  ;  a  sort  of  ])eople  who  think 
that  nothing  exists  but  what  is  gross  and  miiterial  ; 
and  who,  therefore,  far  from  being  qualified   to  be 


ilirvctors  of  thr  great  movement  of  empire,  are  not  fit 
to  turn  a  wheel  in  the  machine,  lint  to  men  truly 
initiated  and  rightly  taught,  these  niling  and  master 
principles  which,  in  the  opinion  of  such  men  as  I  have 
mentioned,  have  no  substantial  existence,  are  in  truth 
everything,  and  all  in  all.  Magnanimity  in  politics 
is  not  seldom  the  truest  wisdom,  and  a  great  empire 
and  little  minds  go  ill  together.  If  we  arc  conscious 
of  our  .situation,  and  glow  with  zeal  to  fill  our  places 
OS  becomes  our  station  and  ourselves,  we  ought  to 
auspicate  all  our  public  proccedinga  on  Americ;i,  with 
the  old  warning  of  the  church,  aursum  corda!  We 
ought  to  elevate  our  minds  to  the  greatness  of  that 
trust  to  which  the  order  of  Providence  has  called  us. 
Py  adverting  to  the  dignity  of  this  high  calling,  our 
ancestors  have  turned  a  savage  wildenicss  into  a  glo- 
rious empire  ;  and  have  made  the  most  extensive,  and 
the  only  honourable  conriuests ;  not  by  destroying, 
but  by  promoting  the  wealth,  the  number,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  human  race.  Let  us  get  an  Aniericaii 
revenue,  as  we  have  got  an  American  empire.  English 
privileges  have  made  it  all  that  it  is;  English  privi- 
leges alone  will  make  it  all  it  can  be.  In  full  confi- 
dence of  this  unaltenible  truth,  I  now  {quod  fcHx 
fau.'itumqitcsit)  lay  the  first  stone  of  the  temple  of 
peace.* 

{Mr  Burke's  Account  of  his  Son.'\ 

Had  it  pleased  God  to  continue  to  me  the  hopes 
of  succession,  I  '^hould  have  been,  according  to  my 
mediocrity,  and  the  mediocrity  of  the  age  I  live  in, 
a  sort  of  founder  of  a  family  ;  I  shouM  have  left  a 
son,  who,  in  "llll  the  points  in  wliich  personal  merit 
can  be  viewed,  in  science,  in  erudition,  in  genius, 
in  ta,ste,  in  horfour,  in  generosity,  in  humanity,  in 
every  liberal  sentiment,  and  every  liberal  accom- 
plishment, would  imt  have  shown  himself  inferior 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  to  any  of  those  whom  he 
traces  in  his  line.  His  fJrace  very  soon  would  have 
wanted  all  plausibility  in  his  attack  upon  that  pro- 
vision which  belonged  more  to  mine  than  to  me.  He 
would  soon  have  sujtplied  every  deficiency,  and  sym- 
metrised every  disproportion.  It  would  not  have  been 
for  that  successor  to  resort  to  any  stagnant  wa.stiiig 
reservoir  of  merit  in  me,  or  in  any  ancestry.  He  had 
in  himself  a  salient  living  spring  of  generous  and 
manly  action.  Every  day  he  lived,  he  would  have  re- 
purchased the  bounty  of  the  crown,  and  ten  times 
more,  if  ten  times  more  he  had  received.  He  was 
made  a  public  creature,  and  hiyl  no  enjoyment  what- 
ever but  in  the  performance  of  some  duty.  At  this 
exigent  moment  the  loss  of  a  finished  man  is  not 
easily  supplied. 

But  a  Disposer,  whose  power  we  arc  little  able  to 
resist,  and  whose  wisdom  it  behoves  us  not  at  all  to 
dispute,  has  ordained  it  in  another  manner,  and 
(whatever  my  querulous  weakness  might  suggest)  a 
far  better.  The  storm  bos  gone  over  me,  and  I-  lie 
like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurricane 
has  scattered  about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my 
honours;  I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate 
on  the  earth !  There,  and  prostrate  there,  I  most 
nnfeignedly  recognise  the  divine  justice,  and  in  some 
degree  submit  to  it.  But  whilst  I  humble  myself 
before  Ood,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  forbidden  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  unjust  and  inconsiderate  men.  The 
patience  of  Job  is  proverbial.  After  some  of  the  con- 
vulsive struggles  of  our  irritable  nature,  he  submitted 

*  At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  Mr  Burke  moved  that 
the  right  of  parliamcntarj-  representation  Bhould  be  extended 
to  the  American  colonies,  but  his  motion  was  negative^l  by 
27"  tn  7H.  Indeed  his  most  brilliant  orations  made  little  ini- 
prfssioii  on  the  House  of  Commons,  the  ministerial  paiiy  be- 
ing strung  in  numbers. 
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himnelf,  and  repented  in  dust  and  aahes.  Bat  even 
80,  1  do  not  tinil  him  blamed  for  reprehending,  and 
with  a  conHiidcruble  degree  of  verbal  a.^perit)',  those 
ill-natured  neighbours  of  his  who  visited  his  dung- 
hill to  read  moral,  politieal,  and  economical  lectures 
on  his  miaery.  I  am  alone.  I  have  none  to  meet  my 
enemies  in  the  gate.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  greatly  de- 
ceive myself,  if  in  this  hard  seu-ion  I  would  give  a 
peck  of  refuse  wheat  for  all  that  is  called  fame  and 
honour  in  the  world.  Thi.s  is  the  appetite  but  of  a 
few.  It  i«  a  luxury  ;  it  is  a  privilege  ;  it  iy  an  indul- 
gence for  those  who  are  at  their  ease.  Rut  we  are  all 
of  us  made  to  shun  disgrace,  iw  we  are  made  to  shrink 
from  pain,  and  poverty,  and  disease.  It  is  an  instinct  ; 
and  under  the  direction  of  reason,  instinct  is  always 
in  the  right.  I  live  in  an  inverted  order.  They  who 
ought  to  have  succeeded  me  are  gone  before  me  ;  they 
who  should  have  been  to  me  a.s  posterity,  are  in  the 
place  of  ancestors.  I  owe  to  the  dourest  relation 
(which  ever  must  subsist  in  memory)  that  act  of  piety, 
which  he  would  have  performed  to  me ;  I  owe  it  to 
him  to  show,  that  he  was  not  descended,  as  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  would  have  it,  from  an  unworthy  parent. 

f  7^«  Bntisk  MonarcJn/.'] 

The  learned  professors  of  the  rights  of  man  regard 
prescription,  not  iw  a  title  to  bar  all  claim,  set  up 
against  old  possession,  but  they  look  on  prescription 
itself  as  a  bar  against  the  possessor  and  proprietor. 
They  hold  an  ininiemorial  possession  to  be  no  more 
than  a  long  continued,  and  therefore  an  aggravated 
injustice.  Such  are  their  ideas,  such  their  religion, 
and  such  their  law.  Rut  as  to  our  country  and  our 
race,  as  long  as  the  wcU-corapacted  structure  of  our 
church  and  state,  the  sanctuary,  the  holy  of  holies  of 
that  ancient  law,  defended  by  reverence,  defended  by 
power,  a  fortress  at  once  and  a  temple,  shall  stand 
inviolate  on  the  brow  of  the  British  Sion — as  long  as 
the  British  monarchy,  not  more  limited  than  fenced 
by  the  orders  of  the  state,  shall,  like  the  proud  keep 
of  Windsor,  rising  in  the  majesty  of  proportion,  and 
girt  with  the  double  belt  of  its  kindred  and  coeval 
towers — as  long  as  this  awful  structure  shall  oversee 
and  guard  the  subjected  land,  so  long  the  mounds 
and  dikes  of  the  low  fat  Bedford  Level  will  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  all  the  pickaxes  of  all  the  levellers 
of  France.  As  long  as  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 
and  his  faithful  subjects,  the  lords  and  commons  of 
tliis  realm — the  triple  cord  which  no  man  can  break  ; 
the  solemn,  sworn,  constitutional  frankpledge  of  this 
nation  ;  the  firm  guarantee  of  each  otlier's  being  and 
each  other's  rights  ;  the  joint  and  several  securities, 
each  in  its  place  and  order  for  every  kind  and  every 
quality  of  property  and  of  dignity — as  long  as  these 
endure,  so  long  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  safe  ;  and  we 
are  all  safe  together — the  high  from  the  blights  of 
envy  and  the  spoliations  of  nipacity  ;  the  low  from 
the  iron  hand  of  oppression  and  the  insolent  spuni  of 
contempt. 

[Marie  AntoinettCf  Qiuen  of  France.] 

[From  *  R«fleotioiu  oa  the  R«rolution  in  Fnuico.'] 

It  is  now  nixteon  or  seventeen  years  «ince  I  saw  the 
queen  of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles; 
and  surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly 
neCMied  to  touch,  a  more  deliglitful  vision.  I  saw  her 
just  above  the  horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the 
elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in— glittering 
like  the  morning  ntar  full  of  life,  ami  spleutiour,  and 
joy.  Oh  !  what  a  revolution  !  and  what  a  hrart  nmst 
I  have  to  contemplate  without  cnii>ti>>n  that  cU'vation 
and  that  full  !  Little  did  I  dream,  when  nhv  lidded 
titles  of  veneration  to  that  enthusiastic,  distant,  re- 
spectful love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry 


the  sharp  antidMte  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that 
bosom  ;  little  did  I  dream  that  I  should  huvt-  lived  to 
see  such  disasters  fallen  upon  her  in  a  natiun  of  gal- 
lant men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honour  and  of  cava- 
liers. I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have  leaped 
from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threat- 
ened her  with  insult.  But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone. 
That  of  sophjsters,  eci>nomists,  and  calculators  has 
succeeded;  and  the  glory  of  Kurope  is  extinguished 
for  ever.  Never,  never  more  shall  we  behold  that 
generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submis- 
sioii,  that  dignified  obodieiice,  that  subordination  of 
the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  ^crvitudo  itself, 
the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The  unbought  grace 
of  life,  the  cheap  defencrtr  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly 
sentiment  and  heroic  enteri)rise  is  gone!  It  is  gone, 
that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honour, 
which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired  cour- 
age whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  what- 
ever it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  itseU"  lost  half 
its  evil  by  lo.sing  all  its  grossness. 

[The  Onler  of  Xobility.] 
[From  the  eamcj 
To  be  honoured  and  even  privileged  by  the  laws, 
opinions,  and  inveterate  usages  of  our  country,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  prejudice  of  ages,  has  nothing  to 
provoke  horror  and  indignation  in  any  man.  Kven 
to  be  too  tenacious  of  those  privileges  is  not  abso- 
lutely a  crime.  The  strong  struggle  in  every  indiri- 
dual  to  preserve  possession  of  what  he  has  found  to 
belong  to  him,  and  to  distinguish  him,  is  one  of  the 
securities  against  injustice  and  despotism  implanted 
in  our  nature.  It  ojjerates  as  an  instinct  to  secure 
property,  and  to  presene  communities  in  a  settled 
state.  What  is  there  to  shock  in  this!  Nobility  is 
a  graceful  ornament  to  the  civil  order.  It  is  the  Co- 
rinthian capital  of  polished  society.  Omyus  bvui  noii- 
litdti  scmjicr favemua,  wius  the  saying  of  a  wise  and 
good  man.  It  is,  indeed,  one  sign  of  a  liberal  and 
benevolent  mind  to  incline  to  it  with  some  sort  of 
partial  propensity.  He  feels  no  ennobling  principle 
in  his  own  heart  w!io  wishes  to  level  all  the  artilicial 
institutions  which  have  been  adopted  for  giving  a 
body  to  o]»inion  and  permanence  to  fugitive  esteem. 
It  is  a  sour,  malignant,  and  envious  disjiusition,  with- 
out taste  for  the  reality,  or  for  any  image  or  represen- 
tation of  virtue,  that  sees  with  joy  the  unmerited  fall 
of  what  had  long  flourished  in  splendcur  and  In  hon- 
our. I  do  not  like  tv  sec  anything  destniyod,  any  void 
produced  in  society,  any  ruin  on  the  face  of  the  land. 

[Dependence  of  Enylisk  on  American  Freedom.} 
[From  •  Address  to  the  King.'    1777.] 

To  leave  any  real  freedom  to  parliament,  freedom 
must  be  left  to  the  colonies.  A  military  government 
is  the  only  substitute  for  civil  liberty.  That  the 
establishment  of  such  a  power  in  Americuwill  utterly 
ruin  our  finances  (though  its  certain  etlVct^,  is  th« 
snuiUest  part  of  our  concern.  It  will  becomL  an  apt, 
powerful,  and  certain  engine  for  the  destruction  of  our 
freedom  here.  CJreat  bodies  of  armed  men,trainiHl  to 
a  contempt  of  popular  a-ssemblies  representative  of  an 
English  people,  kept  nj)  for  the  pur]M>se  of  ezncting 
impositions  witliout  their  consent,  and  maintained  by 
tliat  exaction;  instruments  in  subveriini:,  without 
any  process  of  law,  great  ancient  cstnbli-hments  and 
respected  forms  of  gnvernments,  set  frt*e  from,  and 
therefore  above  the  onlinary  Knglish  tribunals  of  tho 
country  where  they  serve  ;  these  men  cannot  so  trans- 
form themselves,  .merely  by  crtwing  the  ■•ea.  oa  to 
b<'h(dd  with  love  an«!  reverence,  and  submit  with  pro- 
found obedience  to  the  vrry  same  things  in  (Jreat 
Britain   which  in  America  they  had  been  taught  to 
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dosi»isc,  and  Imd  been  accustomed  to  awe  and  humble. 
All  your  majo>t_v's  trimim,  in  the  rotation  of  Kcrvicc, 
will  \ii\ss  thruu;,'ii  tliis  dificii>line,  and  contract  these 
habit.-*.  If  we  could  llntter  ourselves  that  thi.-*  would 
not  happen,  we  mu.-^t  be  the  weakest  of  men  :  wo  must 
be  the  worst,  if  we  were  indillerent  whetlicr  it  hap- 
p«'ned  or  nut.  What,  ^'racious  novereijn'»  i:*  the  empire 
of  America  to  us,  or  the  empire  of  the  world,  if  we 
lime  our  own  libertieM?  We  deprecate  this  la-st  of 
evils.  We  deprecate  the  eflect  of  the  doctrines  which 
must  support  and  countenance  the  goveniment  over 
conquered  Knj^lishmen. 

As  it  will  be  inipusf^ible  Ion*;  to  resist  the  powerful 
and  equitable  art;uments  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of 
these  unhappy  people,  that  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
principle  of  uur  own  liberty,  attempts  will  be  made, 
attempts  havt-  been  made,  to  ridicule  and  to  argue 
away  this  principle,  and  to  inculcate  into  the  minds 
of  your  people  other  maxims  of  jiovemmcnt  and  other 
grounds  of  obedience  than  tho.-ic  which  have  prevailed 
at  and  since  the  i^lorious  Revolution.  By  degrees 
these  doctrines,  by  being  convenient,  may  grow  pre- 
valent. The  conse(iuenre  is  not  certain  ;  but  a  gene- 
ral chaniie  of  principles  rarely  hai)pen8  among  a 
people  without  leading  to  a  change  of  government. 

Sir,  your  throne  cannot  stand  secure  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  unconditional  submission  and  passive  obe- 
dience ;  on  powers  exercised  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  peojde  to  be  governed  ;  on  acts  made  in  defiance 
of  their  prejudices  and  habits;  on  acc|uiescence  pro- 
cured by  foreign  mercenary  troops,  and  secured  by 
standing  armies.  These  may  possibly  be  the  founda- 
tion of  other  thrones  ;  they  must  be  the  subversion  of 
yours.  It  was  not  to  passive  principles  in  our  ances- 
tors that  we  owe  the  honour  of  appearing  before  a 
sovereign  who  cannot  feel  that  he  is  a  prince,  without 
knowing  that  we  ouijht  to  be  free.  The  Revolution  is 
a  departure  from  the  ancient  course  of  the  descent  of 
this  monarchy.  The  people  at  that  time  re-entered 
into  their  original  rights  ;  and  it  was  not  because  a 
positive  law  authorised  what  was  then  done,  but  be- 
cause the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  subject,  the  origin 
and  cause  of  all  laws,  required  a  proceeding  para- 
mount and  superior  to  them.  At  that  ever-memorable 
and  instructive  period,  the  letter  of  the  law  was  super- 
seded in  favour  of  the  substance  of  liberty.  To  the 
free  choice,  therefore,  of  the  people,  without  either 
king  or  jiarliament,  we  owe  that  happy  establishment 
out  of  which  both  king  and  parliament  were  regene- 
rated. From  that  great  principle  of  liberty  have 
originated  the  statutes  cuntiniiing  and  ratifying  the 
establishment  from  which  your  majesty  derives  your 
right  to  rule  over  us.  Those  statutes  have  not  given 
us  our  liberties  ;  our  liberties  have  produced  them. 
Kvery  hour  of  your  majesty's  reign,  your  title  stands 
uj)on  the  very  same  foundation  on  which  it  was  at 
first  laid,  and  we  do  not  know  a  better  on  which  it 
can  possibly  be  laid. 

Convinced,  sir,  that  you  cannot  have  different  rights, 
and  a  different  security  in  ditferent  parts  of  your  do- 
minions, we  wi>h  to  lay  an  even  platform  for  your 
throne,  and  to  give  it  an  unmovablc  stability,  by  lay- 
ing it  on  the  general  freedom  of  your  peoi)le,  and  by 
securing  to  your  majesty  tliat  confidence  and  affection 
in  all  parts  of  your  dominions,  which  makes  your  best 
security  and  dearest  title  in  thia  the  chief  seat  of  your 
empire. 

[^DestnicHoti  of  the  Caniatic.'] 

[From  speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debtd,  1785.] 

When  at  length  Hyder  All  found  that  he  had  to 
do  with  men  who  either  would  sign  "no  convention,  or 
whom  no  treaty  and  no  signature  could  bind,  and 
who  were  tlie  detorniincd  enemies  of  human  inter- 
course itself,  he  decreed  to  make  the  country  pos^sessed 


by  these  incorrigible  and  predestinated  criminals  a 
niemoniblc  example  to  mankind.  He  resolved,  in  the 
gloomy  recesses  of  a  mind  capacious  nf  such  things,  to 
leave  the  whole  Carnatic  an  everlasting  monument 
t)f  vengeance,  arid  to  put  perpetual  desolation  oa  a 
barrier  between  him  and  those  lurainstwhom  the  faith 
which  holds  the  moral  elenieiits  i}(  the  world  together 
was  no  protection.  He  became  at  length  so  confi- 
<lent  of  his  force,  so  collected  in  his  might,  that  he 
nnide  no  secret  whatever  of  his  dreadful  resolution. 
Having  tenuinated  his  disputes  with  every  enemy  and 
every  rival,  who  buried  their  mutual  animosities  in 
their  common  detestation  against  the  creditors  <if  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  he  drew  from  every  quarter  whatever 
a  savage  ferocity  could  add  to  his  new  rudiments  in 
the  arts  of  destruction  ;  and  compounding  all  the 
materials  of  fury,  havoc,  and  desolation,  into  one 
black  cloud,  he  hung  for  a  wdiile  on  the  declivities 
of  the  mountains.  Whilst  the  authors  of  all  these 
evils  were  idly  and  stujiiiUy  gazing  on  the  menacing 
meteor  which  blackened  all  their  horizon,  it  suddenly 
burst  and  p<mred  down  the  whole  of  its  contents  upon 
the  ]>lains  of  the  Caniatic.  Then  ensued  a  scene  of 
wo,  the  like  of  which  no  eye  had  seen,  no  heart  con- 
ceived, and  which  no  tongue  can  adequately  tell.  All 
the  horrors  of  war  before  known  or  heard  of  were 
mercy  to  that  new  havoc.  A  storm  of  universal  fire 
blasted  every  field,  consumed  every  house,  destroyed 
every  temple.  The  miserable  inhabitants  flying  from 
the  flaming  villages,  in  part  were  slaughtered  :  others, 
without  regard  to  sex,  to  age,  to  the  respect  of  rank, 
or  sacredness  of  function  ;  fathers  torn  from  cliildren, 
husbands  from  wive.%  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of 
cavalry,  and  amidst  the  goading  spears  of  drivers 
and  the  trampling  of  pursuing  horse.s,  wen*  swept  into 
captivity,  in  an  unknown  and  hostile  land.  Those 
who  were  able  to  evade  this  tempest  fled  to  the  walled 
cities  ;  but,  escaping  from  fire,  sword,  and  exile,  they 
fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine. 

The  alms  of  the  settlement,  in  this  dreadful  exi- 
gency, were  certainly  liberal  ;  and  all  was  done  by 
charity  that  private  charity  could  do  :  but  it  was  a 
people  in  beggary ;  it  was  a  nation  that  stretched  out 
its  hands  for  food.  For  months  together  these  crea- 
tures of  sufferance,  whose  very  excess  and  luxury  in 
their  most  plenteous  days  had  fallen  short  of  the 
allowance  of  our  austerest  fasts,  silent,  patient,  re- 
signed, without  sedition  or  disturbance,  almost  with- 
out complaint,  perished  by  a  hundred  a  day  in  the 
streets  of  Madras  ;  every  day  seventy  at  least  laid 
their  bodies  in  the  streets,  or  on  the  glacis  of  Taiijore, 
and  expired  of  famine  in  the  granary  of  India.  I  was 
going  to  awake  your  justice  towards  this  unhappy  part 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  by  bringing  before  you  some  of 
the  circumstances  uf  this  plague  of  hunger.  Of  all 
the  calamities  which  beset  and  waylay  the  life  of  man, 
this  comes  the  nearest  to  our  heart,  and  is  that  wherein 
the  proudest  of  us  all  feels  himself  to  be  nothing  more 
than  he  is :  but  I  find  myself  unable  to  manage  it 
with  decorum  ;  these  details  are  of  a  species  of  horror 
so  nauseous  and  disgusting;  they  are  so  degrading 
to  the  sufferers  and  to  the  hearers;  they  are  so  humi- 
liating to  human  nature  itself,  that,  on  better  thoughts, 
I  find  it  more  advisable  to  throw  a  pall  over  this 
hideous  object,  and  to  leave  it  to  your  general  con- 
ceptions. 

For  eighteen  months,  without  intermission,  thia 
destruction  raged  from  the  gates  of  Madras  to  the 
gates  of  Tanjore;  and  so  completely  did  these  masters 
in  their  art,  Hyder  AH  and  his  more  ferocious  son, 
absolve  themselves  of  their  impious  vow,  that  when 
the  British  armies  traversed,  as  they  did,  the  Caniatic 
for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions,  thn<ugh  the 
whole  line  of  their  march  did  they  not  see  one  man, 
not  one  woman,  not  one  child,  not  one  fourfooted  beast 
of  any  description  whatever.   One  dead  uniform  silence 
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reigiied  over  the  whole  rcfrion.  "•  *  The  Caniatic 
is  a  country  not  much  inferior  in  extent  to  En^hind. 
Fi;;ure  to  yourself,  Mr  SpoakcT,  the  land  in  whose  re- 
presentative chair  you  sit ;  ti^'ure  to  yourself  the  form 
and  fiuihion  of  your  sweet  and  cheerful  country  fmni 
Thames  to  Trent,  north  and  south,  and  from  the  Iri-^h 
to  the  Herman  sea  east  and  west,  emptied  and  em- 
bowelled  Tmay  God  avert  the  omen  of  our  crimes !)  by 
BO  accomplished  a  desolation  ! 

[2%€  Difference  Between  Mr  Tiurke  and  the 

Duke  of  JkOford.] 

{Tlio  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Laudcrtliile  attacked 
Mr  Hurke  and  his  pension  in  their  place  in  the  Ilnuse  of  Lords, 
and  Hiirke  replied  in  his  '  I^'ttcrs  to  a  Noble  Lord,'  one  of  the 
most  sarcobtic  and  most  able  of  uU  bis  productions.] 

I  was  not,  like  his  Grace  of  Bedford,  swaddled,  and 
rocked,  and  dandled  into  a  legislator — Nitor  in  adver- 
8UIII  is  the  motto  for  a  man  like  me.  I  possessed  not 
one  of  the  qualities,  nor  cultivated  one  of  the  arts, 
that  recommend  men  to  the  favour  and  protection  of 
the  f^at.  I  was  not  made  for  a  minion  or  a  tool.  As 
little  did  I  follow  the  trade  of  winning  the  hearts  by 
imposing  on  the  understandings  of  the  people.  At 
every  j^tep  of  my  progress  in  life  (for  in  every  stej)  wjis 
I  traversed  and  opposed),  and  at  every  tunipike  I 
met  I  was  obliged  to  show  my  passport,  and  again  and 
ugain  to  prove  my  sole  title  to  the  honour  of  being 
useful  to  ray  country,  by  a  proof  that  I  was  not  wholly 
unacquainted  with  its  laws,  and  the  whole  system  of 
its  interests  both  abroatl  and  at  home.  Othenvise,  no 
rank,  no  toleration  even  for  me.  I  had  no  arts  but 
manly  arts.  On  theni  I  have  itood,  and,  plea.se  God, 
in  spite  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale, to  the  la-st  gasp  will  I  stand.     *     * 

I  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  but  it  really  seems 
that,  whilst  his  Grace  was  meditating  his  well-con- 
Bidered  censure  upon  me,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  sleep. 
Homer  nods,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  may  dream ; 
and  as  dreams  (even  his  golden  dreams)  are  apt  to  be 
ill-pieccd  and  incongruously  put  together,  his  Grace 
preserved  his  idea  of  reproach  to  me,  but  took  the  sub- 
ject-matter from  the  crowTi-grants  to  his  own  family. 
This  is  *the  stuff  of  which  his  dreams  are  made.'  In 
that  way  of  putting  things  together,  his  Grace  is  per- 
fectly in  the  right.  The  grants  to  the  house  of  Russcl 
were  so  enormous,  as  not  only  to  outrage  economy,  but 
even  to  stagger  credibility.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is 
the  leviathan  among  all  the  creatures  of  the  crovm. 
He  tumbles  about  his  unwieldy  bulk ;  he  plays  and 
frolics  in  the  ocean  of  the  royal  bounty.  Huge  as  he 
is,  and  whilst  *  he  lies  floating  many  a  rood,*  he  is  still 
a  creature.  His  ribm,  his  hns,  his  whalebone,  his 
blubber,  the  very  spiracles  through  which  he  spouts  a 
torreiit  of  brine  against  his  origin,  and  covers  me  all 
over  with  the  spray — everything  of  him  and  about 
him  is  from  the  throne. 

Irt  it  for  him  to  question  the  dispensation  of  the 
royal  favour! 

I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  draw  any  Bort  of  parallel 
between  the  public  merits  of  his  Grace,  by  which  he 
juslilies  the  grants  he  holds,  and  these  f^enicea  of 
mine,  on  the  favourable  construction  of  which  I  have 
obtained  what  bis  Grace  so  much  disapproves.  In 
private  life,  I  have  not  at  all  the  honour  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  noble  duke.  But  I  ought  to  presume, 
and  it  costs  mo  nothing  to  do  so,  that  he  abundantly 
dejicrves  the  esteem  and  lovo  of  all  who  live  with  him. 
But  BH  to  public  service,  why,  truly,  it  would  not  be 
more  ridiculous  for  mc  to  compare  mynelf  in  rank,  in 
fortune,  in  splendid  descent,  in  youth,  strength,  or 
figure,  with  the  Duke  of  IWdford,  than  to  make  a 
parallel  between  hii  services  and  my  attempts  to  be 
useful  to  my  country.  It  would  not  bo  grosrt  adula- 
tion, but  uncivil  irony,  to  nay  that  he  hon  any  i>ublic 


merit  of  his  own,  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  the  servicm 
by  which  his  vast  landed  i»eiisions  were  obtained.  My 
merits,  whatever  they  are,  are  original  and  personal'; 
his  are  derivative.  It  is  his  ancestor,  the  origiiml  pen- 
sioner, that  has  laid  up  this  inexhaustible  fund  of 
merit,  which  makes  his  fJrace  fo  verj-  delicate  and  vx- 
ceptious  about  the  merit  of  all  other  grantee  of  the 
crown.  Had  he  permitted  me  to  remain  in  quiet,  I 
should  have  said,  'tis  his  estate;  that's  enough.  It 
is  his  by  law;  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  or  its  his- 
tory !  He  would  naturally  have  said  on  his  side,  'tis 
this  man's  fortune.  He  is  as  good  now  as  my  an- 
cestor was  two  huiidrc'l  and  fifty  years  ago.  I  am 
a  young  man  with  very  ohl  pensions  ;  he  is  an  old 
man  with  very  young  pensions — that's  all. 

Why  will  his  Grace,  by  attacking  me,  force  me  re- 
luctantly to  compare  my  little  merit  with  that  which 
obtained  from  tlie  crown  those  prodigies  of  profuse 
donation  by  which  he  tramples  on  the  mediocrity  of 
humble  and  laborious  individuals  *  •  *  Since 
the  new  grantees  have  war  made  on  them  by  the  old, 
and  that  the  word  of  the  sovereign  is  not  to  be  taken, 
let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  history,  in  wliicli  great  men 
have  always  a  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  heroic 
origin  of  their  house. 

The  first  peer  of  the  name,  the  first  purchaser  of  the 
grants,  was  a  Mr  Russel,  a  person  of  an  ancient  gen- 
tleman's family,  raised  by  being  a  minion  of  Henry 
VIII.  As  there  generally  is  some  resemblance  of  cha- 
racter to  create  these  relations,  the  favourite  was  in 
all  likelihood  much  such  another  as  his  ma.ster.  The 
first  of  these  immoderate  gnmts  was  not  taken  from 
the  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown,  but  from  the  recent 
confiscation  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  land.  The 
lion  having  sucked  the  blood  of  his  prey,  threw  the 
ofTal  carcass  to  the  jackal  in  waiting.  Having  tasted 
once  the  food  of  confiscation,  the  favourites  became 
fierce  and  ravenous.  This  worthy  favourite's  first  grant 
was  from  the  lay  nobility.  The  second,  infinitely  im- 
proving on  the  enormity  of  the  first,  wa-s  from  the 
plunder  of  the  church.  In  truth,  his  Grace  is  some- 
what excusable  for  his  dislike  to  a  grant  like  mine, 
not  only  in  its  quantity,  but  in  its  kind  so  diflerent 
from  his  own. 

Mine  was  from  a  mild  and  benevolent  sovereign; 
his  from  Henry  VIII.  Mine  had  not  its  fund  in  the 
murder  of  any  innocent  person  of  illustrious  rank,  or 
in  the  pillage  of  any  body  of  unoffending  men  ;  his 
grants  were  from  the  aggregate  and  consolidated  funds 
of  judgjncnts  iniquitously  legal,  and  from  possessions 
voluntarily  surrendered  *■/  the  lawful  ]«roprietors  wiih 
the  gibbet  at  their  door. 

The  merit  of  the  grantee  whom  he  derives  from, 
was  that  of  being  a  prompt  and  greedy  instrument  of 
a  levelling  tyrant,  who  oppressed  all  dfscri[>iions  of 
his  people,  but  who  fell  with  particular  fun.-  on  every- 
thing that  was  great  and  noble.  Mine  has  been  in 
endeavouring  to  screen  every  nuin,in  every  clas-*,  from 
oppression,  and  particularly  in  defending  the  high  and 
eminent,  who  in  the  had  limes  of  confiscating  princc.% 
confiscating  chief  governors,  or  confiscating  dema- 
gogues, are  the  most  exposed  to  jealousy,  avarice,  and 
envy. 

The  merit  of  the  original  grantee  of  hiii  Grace** 
pensions  was  in  giving  his  hand  to  the  work,  and 
partaking  the  spoil  with  a  prince,  who  plundered  % 
part  of  the  national  church  of  his  time  and  country. 
Mine  was  in  defending  the  whole  of  the  national 
church  of  my  own  time  and  my  own  country,  and  the 
whole  of  tho  national  churches  of  all  amntries,  from 
the  principles  and  the  cxjuuples  which  had  to  eccle- 
siastical pillage,  thence  to  a  contempt  of  all  prescrip- 
livo  titles,  thence  to  the  pillage  of  all  pn>pi'rty,  and 
thence  to  universal  dosoUtion. 

The  merit  of  the  origin  of  his  Graoc**  fortune  vnM 
in  being  a  favourite  and  chief  adviser  to  a  prince  who 
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u'ft  no  liberty  to  liiM  native  country'.  My  cmlcftvour 
was  to  olituin  liberty  lor  the  municipal  country  in 
which  1  wiw  bontfaiul  for  all  ^ie^cri|^tion!ianll  denonii- 
uations  in  it.  Mine  wait  to  Huitport,  with  unrelaxing 
vi;;ilunce,  every  rij;ht,  every  privilejje,  every  franchise, 
in  this  niy  adopted,  iny  dearer  and  more  comprehen- 
sive country  ;  and  not  only  to  preserve  those  rights  in 
this  chief  seat  of  empire,  but  in  every  nation,  in  every 
land,  in  every  climate,  language,  and  religion  in  the 
vast  domain  that  still  is  under  the  protection,  and  the 
larger  that  was  ouco  under  the  protection,  of  the 
British  crown. 

His  founder*9  merits  were  by  arts  in  which  he  served 
his  master  ami  made  his  fortune,  to  bring  i>ovcrty, 
wretchedness,  and  depopulation  on  his  country.  Mine 
were  under  n  benevolent  prince,  in  promoting  the 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  of  his  king- 
dom ;  in  which  his  majesty  shows  an  eminent  exam- 
ple, whi)  even  in  his  amusements  is  a  patriot,  and  in 
Lours  of  leisure  an  improver  of  his  native  soil. 

[Character  of  Iloicard  tlie  PhilantltropUt.'] 

I  cannot  name  this  gentleman  without  remarking, 
that  his  labours  and  writings  have  done  much  to  open 
the  eyes  and  hearts  of  all  mankind,  lie  has  visited 
all  Kurope  —  not  to  survey  the  sumptuousness  of 
palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples;  not  to  make 
accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosities  of  mo- 
dem art ;  nor  to  collect  medals,  or  collate  manu- 
scripts, but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons,  to 
plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals,  to  survey  the 
mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain  ;  to  take  the  gauge  and 
dimensions  of  misery,  depression,  and  contempt ;  to 
remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to 
visit  the  forsaken,  and  compare  and  collate  the  dis- 
tresses of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is  ori- 
ginal :  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  of  humanity.  It  was 
a  voyage  of  discovery  ;  a  circumnavigation  of  charity. 
Already,  the  benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt  more  or  less 
in  every  country :  I  hope  he  will  anticii)ate  his  final 
reward  by  seeing  all  its  eifects  fully  realised  in  his 
own. 


On  the  21st  of  January  1769  appeared  the  first 
of  a  series  of  political  letters,  bearing  the  signature 
of  Junius,  wliicii  have  since  taken  their  place  among 
the  standard  works  of  the  English  language.  Great 
excitement  prevailed  in  the  nation  at  the  time.  The 
contest  with  the  American  colonies,  the  inijiosition 
of  new  taxes,  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  steady  and 
permanent  administration,  and  the  great  ability  and 
eloquence  of  the  opposition,  had  tended  to  spread  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country. 
The  publication  of  the  North  Briton,  a  periodical 
edited  by  John  Wilkes,  and  conducted  with  reckless 
violence  and  asperity,  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and 
the  prime  minister.  Lord  North,  said  justly,  tliat 
'the  press  overtlowed  the  land  with  its  black  gall, 
and  poisoned  the  minds  of  tlie  people.'  Without  any 
wish  to  e.xpress  politic;il  opinions,  we  may  say  that 
the  government  was  not  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  indeed  it  would  have  required  a  cabinet  of  the 
highest  powers  and  most  energetic  wisdom  to  have 
triumphed  over  the  opposition  of  men  like  Chatham 
and  Burke,  .and  writers  like  Junius.  The  most 
popular  newspaper  of  that  day  was  the  Publie 
Advertiser,  published  by  Woodfidl,  a  man  of  educa- 
tion and  respectability.  In  this  journal  the  writer 
known  as  Junius  had  contributed  under  various 
signatures  for  alwut  two  years.  Tlie  letters  by 
which  he  is  now  distinguished  were  more  ciirefully 


elaborated,  and  mure  highly  i>olished,  than  any  of  liis 
previous  communications.  They  attacked  all  the 
public  characters  of  the  day  coimccted  with  the 
government,  they  retailed  much  private  seamlal  and 
personal  history,  and  did  not  sjiare  even  royalty  it- 
self. The  compression,  point,  and  brilliajicy  of  their 
language,  their  unrivalled  sarcasm,  boMncss,  and 
tremendims  invective,  at  once  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  imblic.  Every  clfort  that  could  be  devised 
by  the  government,  or  proini>ted  by  private  indig- 
nation, was  nnide  to  discover  their  author,  but  in 
vain.  '  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,'  he  writes 
to  his  publisher,  '  tliat  you  or  anybody  else  should 
know  me,  unless  I  make  myself  known  :  all  arts  or 
inquiries  or  rewards  winild  be  jnetfectual.'  In  an- 
other place  he  remarks,  '  I  am  the  sole  depository 
of  my  secret,  and  it  shall  die  with  nie.*  The  even'; 
has  verified  the  jiredictiou  ;  he  had  drawn  around 
himself  so  impenetrable  a  veil  of  secrecy,  that  all 
the  efforts  of  inquirers,  political  and  literary,  failed 
in  dispelling  the  original  darkness.  The  letters 
were  published  at  intervals  from  176'.l  to  1772,  when 
they  were  collecteil  by  Woodfall  and  revised  by  their 
author  (who  was  equally  unknown  to  his  publislier), 
and  printed  in  two  volumes.  They  have  since  gone 
through  innumerable  editions  ;  but  the  best  is  that 
)niblished  in  1812  by  Woodfall's  son,  which  includes 
the  letters  by  the  same  writer  under  other  signa- 
tures, witli  his  private  notes  to  his  publisher,  and 
fac-similes  of  his  handwriting. 

The  prijwijiUs  of  .lunius  are  moderate,  compared 
with  his  persointlitic.K.  Sonic  sound  constitutional 
ma.xims  are  conveyed  in  his  letters,  but  his  style 
has  un<loubtedly  been  his  passport  to  fame.  His 
illustratioTis  and  metaphors  are  also  sometimes  un- 
comnundy  felicitous.  The  personal  malevolence  of 
his  attacks  it  is  impossible  to  justify.  They  evince 
a  settled  deliberate  malignity,  which  could  not  pro- 
ceed from  a  man  of  a  good  or  noble  nature,  and  con- 
tain allusions  to  obscure  individuals  in  the  public 
offices,  which  seem  to  have  arisen  less  from  patriotism 
than  from  individual  hatred  and  envy.  When  the 
controversy  as  to  the  .authorship  of  these  memorable 
philippics  had  almost  died  aw.iy,  a  book  appeared 
in  1816,  bearing  the  title  of  '.Junius  Identificil  with  a 
Celebrated  Living  Character.'  Tlie  living  cliaracter 
was  the  late  Sir  I'hilip  Erancis,  and  certainly  a  mass 
of  strong  circumstantial  evidence  has  been  presented 
in  his  favour.  '  The  external  evidence,'  says  Ifr 
JIacaulay,*  '  is,  we  think,  such  <as  would  support  a 
verdict  in  a  civil,  nay,  in  a  crimin.al  proceeding.  The 
handwriting  of  Junius  is  the  very  peculiar  handwrit- 
ing of  Francis,  slightly  disguised.  As  to  the  jiosition, 
pursuits,  and  connexions  of  Junius,  the  following 
are  the  most  important  facts  which  can  be  considered 
as  clearly  proved  : — First,  that  he  was  accpiainted 
with  the  technical  forms  of  the  secretary  of  slate's 
office  ;  secondly,  that  he  was  intimately  aciiuainted 
witli  the  business  of  the  war  office;  thirdly,  tliat  he, 
during  the  year  1770,  .attended  debates  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  took  notes  of  speeches,  particularly  of 
the  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham ;  fourthly,  that  he 
bitterly  resented  the  appointment  of  Mr  Cbaniier  to 
the  place  of  deputy-secretary  at  war;  fifthly,  that 
he  was  bound  by  some  strong  tie  to  the  first  I^ord 
Holland.  Now,  Francis  passed  some  years  in  the 
secretary  of  state's  office.  He  was  sub.scquently 
chief  clerk  of  the  war  office.  He  repeatedly  men- 
tioned that  he  had  himself,  in  1770,  heard  si)eeche3 
of  Lord  Chatham  ;  and  some  of  these  speeches  were 
actually  printed  from  his  notes.  He  resigned  his 
clerkship  at  the  war  office  from  resentment  at  the 
appointment  of  5Ir  Chamier.     It  was  by  liord  IIol- 
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liiiul  thiit  liu  was  first  intrudut-eil  into  tliu  |Mil)lic 
Bcrviut;.  Now,  lieru  are  five  marks,  all  of  which 
ouyht  to  l)e  found  in  Junius.  Thuy  are  all  five 
found  in  Francis.  We  do  not  believe  that  more 
than  two  of  them  can  be  found  in  any  other  person 
whatever.  If  this  nrguuient  docs  not  settle  the 
question,  there  is  an  end  of  ;dl  reasoning  on  circnni- 
Btantial  evidence.'  The  same  acute  writer  considers 
tile  internal  evidence  to  be  equally  clear  as  to  the 
chiiins  of  Francis.  Already,  however,  the  impression 
made  on  the  public  mind  by  the  evidence  for  this 
gentleman  seems  to  have  passed  away,  and  atten- 
tioi\  has  recently  been  directed  to  another  indi- 
vid'i'J,  who  was  only  one  of  ten  or  more  persons 
Buspetted  at  the  time  of  the  publication.  This  is 
Lord  George  Sackville,  latterly  Viscount  Sackville, 
an  able  but  unpopular  soldier,  cashiered  from  the 
army  in  consequence  of  neglect  of  duty  at  the  battle 
of  Minden,  but  who  afterwards  regained  the  fav^inr 
of  the  government,  and  acted  as  secretary  at  war 
throughout  the  whole  jK'riod  of  the  American  con- 
test. A  work  by  Mr  Coventry  iu  182.'),  and  a 
volume  by  Mr  Jaques  in  1S42,  liave  been  devoted 
to  an  endeavour  to  fix  the  authorship  of  Junius  upon 
Lord  George,  and  it  is  surprising  how  many  and 
how  powerful  are  the  arguments  wliich  have  been 
adduced  by  these  writers.  It  seems  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  a  liaughty  and  disappointed  man,  who 
conceived  himself  to  have  suffered  unjustly,  should 
pour  forth  his  bitter  feelings  in  this  form  ;  but,  again, 
if  Lord  George  Sackville  was  really  Junius,  how 
strange  to  consider  that  the  vituperator  of  the  king, 
l^jrd  Mansfield,  and  otliers,  should  in  a  few  short 
years  have  been  acting  .ilong  with  them  in  the  go- 
vernment !  Here,  certaiidy,  there  is  room  to  pause, 
and  either  to  suspend  judgment  altogether,  or  to  lean 
to  the  conclusion  for  Francis  which  has  been  fa- 
voured by  such  high  authority. 

riiilip  Francis  was  the  sou  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Francis,  translator  of  Horace.  lie  was  born  in 
Dublin  in  17-10,  and  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  was 
placed  by  Lord  Holland  in  the  secretary  of  state's 
office,  lly  the  patronage  of  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham), 
he  was  m.ade  secretary  to  General  Hligh  iu  17.58,  and 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  Cherburgh  ;  in  1760 
lie  accompanied  Lord  Kinnoul  as  secretary  on  his 
embassy  to  Lisbon;  aixl  in  1703  he  was  appointed 
to  a  considerable  situation  in  the  war  office,  wliich 
he  held  till  1772.  Next  year  he  was  maile  a  member 
of  the  council  appointed  for  the  government  of  Ben- 
gal, from  whence  he  returned  in  1781,  after  K'ing  per- 
petually at  war  with  the  governor-general,  Warren 
Hastings,  and  being  wounded  by  him  in  a  duel.  He 
afterwards  sat  in  parliament,  supiMirting  Whig  prin- 
cijiles,  and  was  one  of  the  'Friends  of  the  People' 
in  association  with  Fox,  Tierney,  and  Grey.  Ik- 
died  in  1818.  It  must  bo  acknowledged  that  the 
speecliea  and  letters  of  Sir  Philip  evince  much  of 
the  talent  found  in  Junius,  though  they  are  less 
rhi-lorical  in  style  ;  while  the  history  and  dispositions 
of  the  man  — his  strong  resentments,  his  arrogance, 
his  interest  in  the  public  questions  of  the  day, 
evinced  by  his  numerous  pamplilets,  even  in  ad- 
vanced age,  and  the  whole  complexion  of  his  party 
and  political  sentiments,  are  what  we  shouhl  exixct 
of  WiKHlfall's  iTlebratecl  corres|M)ndent.  Higli  and 
coinmaiiiling  qualities  he  undoubtedly  (los.sessed  ;  nor 
was  he  without  genuine  patriotic  feelings,  and  a 
desire  to  labour  earnestly  for  the  public  weal.  His 
error  lay  in  mistaking  his  private  enmities  for  pub- 
lic virtue,  anil  nursing  his  rcsentincnts  till  they  at- 
tjiined  a  tlark  ami  unsoiiul  malignity.  His  temper 
was  irritable  and  gloomy,  and  often  led  him  to  form 
mistaken  and  uncharitable  estimates  of  men  and 
meaiures. 


of  the  literary  excellence*  of  JiiiiIuh,  hi.,  eareasin, 
compressed  energy,  and  brilliui.t  illustration,  a  few 
specimens  may  be  cjuoted.  Ilis  finest  metaiilior  (as 
just  ill  sentiment  as  Ijcantiful  in  expression'!  is  con- 
tained in  the  conclusion  to  tlie  forly-secund  letter  : — 
■  The  ministry,  it  seems,  are  lalwuring  to  draw  a 
line  of  distinction  between  the  honour  of  the  crown 
and  tlie  rights  of  the  people.  This  new  idea  has  yet 
only  lieen  started  in  discourse ;  for,  in  eirec-t,  Ix'ith 
objects  have  been  equally  sacrificed.  I  neither  un- 
derstand the  distinction,  nor  what  use  the  ministry 
projiose  to  make  of  it.  The  king's  honour  is  that 
of  his  peojile.  TIteir  real  honour  and  real  interest 
are  the  same.  I  am  not  contending  for  a  vain  i>unc- 
tilio.  A  clear  unblemished  character  coniprcliends 
not  only  the  integrity  that  will  not  otfer.  but  the 
spirit  that  will  not  submit,  to  an  injury  ;  and  whether 
it  belongs  to  an  individual  or  to  a  community,  it  is  the 
foundation  of  peace,  of  indeiiendem-e,  and  of  safety. 
Private  credit  is  wealth;  public  honour  is  security. 
The  feather  that  adorns  the  royal  bird  supjxirts  his 
flight.  Strip  him  of  his  plumage,  and  you  fix  him 
to  tlic  earth.' 

Thus  also  he  remarks — '  In  the  shipvi-rec-k  of  the 
state,  trifles  float  and  are  preserved ;  while  every- 
thing solid  and  valuable  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is 
lost  for  ever.' 

Of  the  supposed  enmity  of  George  III.  to  Wilkes, 
and  the  injudicious  prosecution  of  that  demagogue, 
flunius  hapjiily  remarks — *  He  said  more  than  mo- 
derate men  would  justify,  hut  not  enough  to  entitle 
him  to  the  honour  of  your  iiKijesty's  personal  resent- 
ment. The  rays  of  royal  indignation,  collected  upon 
him,  served  only  to  illuminate,  and  could  not  con- 
sume. Animated  by  the  favour  of  the  jK-ojile  on 
the  one  side,  and  heated  by  persecution  on  the  other, 
his  views  and  sentiments  changed  with  his  situation. 
Hardly  serious  at  first,  he  is  now  an  enthusiast. 
The  colilest  bodies  warm  with  opixisitiun,  the  hardest 
sparkle  in  collision.  There  is  a  holy  mistaken  zeid 
in  politics  as  well  as  religion.  Hy  persuading  others, 
we  convince  ourselves.  The  p.assions  are  engaged, 
and  crejite  a  maternal  alTectiou  in  the  mind,  which 
forces  us  to  love  the  cause  for  which  we  sufll-r.' 

The  letter  to  the  king  is  the  most  dignified  of  the 
letters  of  Junius;  those  to  the  Dukes  of  Grafton 
and  Bedford  the  most  severe.  The  latter  afford  the 
nuist  favourable  specimens  of  the  force,  epigram,  and 
merciless  sarcasm  of  his  best  style.  T'he  Duke  of 
Grafton  was  descended  from  Cliarles  II.,  and  this 
afforded  the  satirist  scope  for  invective  : — '  The  cha- 
racter of  the  reputed  ancestors  of  some  men  bus 
maile  it  impossible  for  their  descendants  to  he  vicious 
in  the  extreme,  without  being  degenerate.  Those  of 
your  Grace,  for  instance,  left  no  distressing  exaiiii>le3 
of  virtue,  even  to  their  legitimate  posterity  ;  and  you 
may  liMjk  back  with  pleasure  to  an  illustrious  i»edi- 
gree,  in  which  henUdry  has  not  left  a  single  good 
quality  upon  record  to  insult  or  u]>braid  you.  You 
have  better  proofs  of  your  descent,  my  lord,  than  the 
register  of  a  marriage,  or  any  troublesome  inheri- 
tance of  reputation.  There  are  some  nen-ditarj 
strokes  of  character  by  whi(-h  a  family  may  be  as 
clearly  distinguished  as  by  the  blackest  feuliires  of 
the  human  face.  Charles  I.  lived  and  dieil  a  hypo- 
crite ;  Charles  II.  was  a  liy|)ocrite  of  another  sort, 
and  should  have  died  uimii  the  same  rchIIoIiI.  AI 
the  distance  of  a  century,  we  see  their  ditli-rent  i-ha- 
ra(-ters  hapiiily  revived  and  blemied  in  your  tirai-e. 
Sullen  and  (nverc  without  religion,  ]irofiig»te  with- 
out gaiety,  you  live  like  Charles  II..  without  being 
an  ainiiilile  companion  ;  and,  for  angbl  I  know,  may 
die  as  bis  father  did,  without  the  reputaliuii  uf  • 
martyr.' 

In  tlm  same  atrain  uf  eUborato  aoil  r«fin«l  sai>- 
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rasin  the  Duke  of  Beilfnrd  is  addresseil :— *  M_v  l.inl. 
you  are  so  little  aeciistonieil  to  noeive  iiiiy  iiiiirks  of 
respeet  or  esteem  from  tlie  pulilie,  tliat  if  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  a  rompliiiient  <)r  expression  of  uppl;uise 
shotiUl  escape  me,  I  fear  you  would  consider  it  as  a 
mockery  of  your  estahlished  charaeU'r,  and  jierhaps 
an  insult  to  your  understanding.  You  have  nice 
feelings,  my  lord,  if  we  may  judge  from  your  resent- 
ments. Cautious,  therefore,  of  giving  ofl'enee  where 
you  have  so  little  deserved  it,  I  shall  leave  the  illus- 
tration of  your  virtues  to  other  hands.  Your  friends 
have  a  privilege  to  jilay  upon  the  easiness  of  your 
temper,  or  probably  they  are  better  arquaintcd  with 
your  good  qualities  than  I  am.  You  have  done  good 
by  stealth.  The  rest  is  uiwn  record.  You  have 
still  left  ample  room  for  speculation  when  pane- 
gyric is  exhausted.' 

After  having  reproached  the  duke  for  corruption 
and  ind)ecility,  the  splendid  tirade  of  .lunius  con- 
cludes in  a  strain  of  unmeasured  yet  lofty  invec- 
tive : — '  Let  us  consider  you,  then,  as  arriveil  at  the 
summit  of  worMly  greatness ;  let  us  suppose  that 
all  your  plans  of  avarice  and  ambition  are  aeeoni- 
plisiieil,  and  your  most  sanguine  wishes  gratified  in 
the  fear  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  the  people.  Can  age 
itself  forget  that  you  are  now  in  the  last  act  of  life  ? 
Can  gray  hairs  make  folly  venerable'  and  is  there 
no  period  to  be  reserved  for  meditation  and  retire- 
ment ?  I'or  shame,  my  lord  !  Let  it  not  be  reconled 
of  you  that  the  latest  moments  of  your  life  were 
dedicated  to  the  same  unworthy  pursuits,  the  same 
busy  .agitations,  in  which  your  youtli  and  manhood 
were  exhausted.  Consider  that,  though  you  cannot 
iisgr.ace  your  former  life,  you  are  violating  tlie  cha- 
racter of  age,  and  exposing  the  mipotent  imbecility, 
after  you  have  lost  the  vigour,  of  tlie  passions. 

Your  friends  will  ask,  perhai)s,  "  Wlutlier  shall 
this  uidiappy  old  man  retire?  Can  he  remain  in 
the  metropolis,  where  his  life  has  been  so  often 
threateneil,  ami  his  pal.ace  so  often  attacked?  If 
he  returns  to  Woburn,  scorn  and  mockery  await 
him:  he  nmst  create  a  solitude  round  his  estate,  if 
he  would  avoid  the  face  of  reproach  and  derision. 
At  riyniouth  his  destruction  would  be  more  than 
proliabic;  at  Exeter  inevitable.  No  honest  English- 
man will  ever  forget  his  attachment,  nor  any  honest 
Scot<'innan  forgive  his  tre:u.'hery,  to  I^)rd  liute.  At 
every  town  he  enters,  he  must  change  his  liveries 
and  name.  Whichever  way  he  flies,  the  hue  and 
cry  of  the  country  pursues  him. 

In  another  kingdom,  indeed,  the  blessings  of  his 
administration  have  been  more  sensibly  felt,  his 
virtues  better  understood :  or,  at  worst,  they  will  not 
for  him  alone  forget  their  hospitality."  As  well 
might  Verres  have  returned  to  Sicily,  You  have 
twice  escaped,  my  lord  ;  beware  of  a  third  experi- 
ment. The  indignation  of  a  whole  people  jtlun- 
dered,  insulted,  and  oppressed,  as  they  have  been. 
Trill  not  always  be  disappointed. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  shift  the  scene ;  you  can 
no  more  fly  from  your  enemies  than  from  yourself. 
Persecuted  abroad,  you  look  into  j-our  own  heart 
for  consolation,  and  And  nothing  but  reproaches  and 
despair.  Hut,  my  lord,  you  may  quit  the  field  of 
business,  though  not  the  field  of  danger  j  and  though 
you  cannot  be  safe,  you  may  cease  to  be  ridiculous. 
I  fear  you  have  listened  too  long  to  the  advice  of 
those  pernicious  friends  with  whose  interests  you 
have  sordidly  united  your  own,  and  for  whom  you 
have  sacrificed  everything  that  ought  to  be  dear  to 
a  man  of  honour.  They  are  still  base  enough  to  en- 
courage the  follies  of  your  age,  as  they  once  di<l  the 
vices  of  your  youth.  As  little  acquainted  with  the 
rules  of  decorum  as  with  the  laws  of  morality,  they 
rill  not  suffer  you  to  profit  by  experience,  nor  even 


to  consult  the  propriety  of  a  bad  characH-r.  Even 
now  they  tell  you  that  life  is  n{)  more  than  a  dra- 
nnitic  scene,  in  which  the  hero  should  preserve  his 
consistency  to  the  last ;  and  that,  as  you  lived  with- 
out virtue,  you  should  die  without  repentance." 

These  arc  eertaiidy  brilliant  jiieces  of  composi- 
tion. The  tone  ancl  spirit  in  which  they  are  con- 
ceived are  harsh  and  reiirehensible — in  some  parts 
almost  fieniiish — but  they  are  the  eniainitions  of  a 
powerful  and  cultivated  genius,  that,  under  better 
moral  discipline,  might  have  done  lasting  lionour  to 
literature  and  virtue.  The  acknowleilgeil  produc- 
tions of  Sir  riiilip  Francis  have  equal  animation,  but 
less  studied  brevity  and  force  of  style.  The  soaring 
ardour  of  youth  had  llown  ;  his  hcqics  were  crushed  ; 
he  was  not  writing  unilcr  the  mask  of  a  fearless  and 
impenetrable  secrecy.  Y'et  in  1812,  in  a  letter  to 
Earl  Grey  on  the  subject  of  the  blockade  of  Norway, 
we  find  such  vigorous  sentences  iis  the  following  : — 
*  Though  a  nation  may  be  bought  and  sold,  deceived 
or  betrayed,  ojiprcsscd  or  beggared,  and  in  every 
other  sense  undone,  all  is  not  lost,  as  long  as  a  sen.se 
of  national  honour  survives  the  general  ruin.  Even 
an  individual  cannot  be  crushetl  by  events  or  over- 
whelmed by  ailversity,  if,  in  the  wreck  and  ruin  of 
his  fortune,  the  character  of  the  man  remains  un- 
blemished. That  force  is  clastic,  and,  with  the  help 
of  resolution,  will  raise  him  again  out  of  any  depth 
of  calamity.  But  if  the  injured  sufferer,  wlietber 
it  be  a  great  or  a  little  eomnnmity,  a  number 
of  individuals  or  a  single  person,  be  content  to  sub-  I 
mit  in  silence,  and  to  endure  without  resentnu-nt 
— if  no  comjilaints  shall  be  uttered,  no  murmur  shall 
be  heard,  iieploruttim  est — there  must  be  something  ! 
celestial  in  the  spirit  that  rises  from  that  descent.         | 

In  March  17IJ8,  I  had  your  vt)luntary  and  entire 
concurrence  in  the  following,  as  well  as  many  other 
abandoneil  propositions — when  we  drank  pure  wine 
together — wlicn  i/tm  were  young,  and  /  was  not 
superannuated — when  we  left  the  cold  infusions  of 
prudence  to  fine  ladies  and  gentle  politicians — when 
true  wisdom  was  not  degraded  by  the  name  of  mo- 
deration— when  we  cared  but  little  by  what  majo- 
rities the  nation  was  betrayed,  or  how  many  felons 
were  acquitted  by  their  peers — and  when  we  were 
not  afraid  of  being  intoxicated  by  the  elevation  of  a 
spirit  too  liigldy  rectified.  In  England  and  Scot- 
land, the  general  disposition  of  the  jieople  may  be 
fairly  judged  of  by  the  means  which  are  saiil  to  be 
necessary  to  counteract  it — an  inunense  standing 
army,  barracks  in  every  part  of  the  country,  the 
bill  of  rights  susjiended,  and,  in  ellect,  a  military 
despotism.'  The  following  vigorous  and  Juniiis-like 
passage  is  from  a  speech  made  by  Francis  in  answer 
to  the  remark  of  Lord  Chancellor  Tliurlow,  namely, 
that  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  country  if 
General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr  Francis, 
had  been  drowned  in  their  passage  to  India.  Sir 
Philip  observed  : — '  His  second  reason  for  obtaining 
a  seat  in  parliament,  was  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  his  own  conduct  if  it  should  be  ques- 
tioned, or  defending  it  if  it  should  be  attacked.  The 
last  and  not  least  urgent  reason  was,  that  he  might 
be  re.ady  to  defend  the  character  of  his  colleagues, 
not  against  sjiecific  charges,  wliich  he  was  sure  would 
never  be  proriuecd,  b\it  against  the  language  of 
calumny,  which  endeavoured  to  asperse  without 
daring  to  accuse.  It  was  well  known  that  a  gross 
and  public  insult  h.ad  been  offered  to  the  memory  of 
General  Clavering  and  Colonel  Monson,  by  a  person 
of  high  rank  in  this  country.  He  was  happy  when 
he  heard  that  his  name  was  included  in  it  with 
theirs.  So  highly  did  he  respect  the  character  of 
those  men,  that  he  deemed  it  an  honour  to  share  in 
the  injustice  it  had  suffered.     It  was  in  compliance 
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will)  tlie  forms  of  the  house,  and  not  to  shelter  him- 
self, or  out  of  tenderness  to  the  party,  that  he  for- 
bore to  name  him.  He  meant  to  de?erihe  him  .so 
exactly  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken,  lie  declarer!, 
in  his  jilace  in  a  j^eat  assembly,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  prave  deliberation,  "  that  it  would  have  been 
lia]ipy  for  thi.s  country  if  General  Clavering,  Colonel 
Monson,  and  Mr  Francis,  had  been  drowned  in  their 
passage  to  India."  If  this  poor  and  spiteful  invec- 
tive had  been  uttered  by  a  man  of  no  consequence 
or  repute — by  any  light,  trifling,  inconsiderate  person 
— by  a  lord  of  the  beil-chaniber,  for  example — or 
any  of  the  other  silken  barons  of  modern  days,  he 
should  have  heard  it  with  inditTerence;  but  when  it 
was  scrio\isly  urged,  and  deliberately  insisted  on, 
by  a  grave  lord  of  jiarliament,  by  a  judge,  by  a  man 
of  ability  and  eminence  in  his  profession,  whose 
personal  disposition  was  serious,  who  carried  gravity 
to  sternness,  and  sternness  to  ferocity,  it  could  not 
be  received  with  indifference,  or  answered  without 
resentment.  Such  a  man  would  be  thought  to  have 
inquired  before  he  pronounced.  From  his  mouth  a 
reproach  was  a  sentence,  an  invective  was  a  judg- 
ment. The  accidents  of  life,  and  not  any  original 
distinction  that  he  knew  of,  had  placed  him  Um 
high,  and  himself  at  too  great  a  distance  from  him, 
to  admit  of  any  other  answer  than  a  public  defiance 
ibr  General  Clavering,  for  Colonel  .Monson,  and  for 
himself  This  was  not  a  party  question,  nor  should 
it  be  left  to  so  feeble  an  advocate  as  he  was  to  sup- 
port it.  The  friends  and  fellow-soldiers  of  General 
Clavering  and  Colonel  Monson  would  assist  him  in 
defending  their  memory.  lie  demanded  and  ex- 
pected the  support  of  every  man  of  honour  iii  tliat 
house  and  in  the  kingdon).  What  character  was 
safe,  if  slander  was  permitted  to  attack  the  reputa- 
tion of  two  of  the  most  honourable  and  virtuous 
men  that  ever  were  employed,  or  ever  perished  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  He  knew  th.at  the 
authority  of  this  man  was  not  without  weight;  but 
he  had  an  infinitely  higher  authority  to  oppose  to 
it  He  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  the  merits  of 
General  Clavering  and  Colonel  Monson  acknow- 
ledged and  applauded,  in  terms  to  which  he  w:is 
not  at  liberty  to  do  more  than  to  allude — they  were 
rapid  and  expressive.  He  must  not  venture  to 
repeat,  lest  he  should  do  them  injustice,  or  violate 
the  forms  of  respect,  where  essentially  he  owed  and 
felt  the  most ;  but  he  was  sufficiently  imderstood. 
The  generous  sensations  that  animate  the  royal 
mind  were  easily  distinguished  from  those  which 
rankled  in  the  heart  of  that  person  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  keeper  of  the  royal  conscience.' 

In  the  last  of  the  private  letters  of  Junius  to 
Woodfall— the  last,  indeed,  of  his  appearances  in 
that  character — he  says,  with  his  characteristic  ar- 
dour and  impatience,  '  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  this 
country,  when  I  see  that  tliere  are  not  ten  men  in  it 
who  will  uuite  and  stand  together  upon  any  one 
question.  Hut  it  is  all  alike,  vile  and  contemptible.' 
This  was  written  ill  .January  177.3.  Forty-three 
years  afterwards,  in  ISlfi,  Sir  I'liilip  Francis  thus 
writes  in  a  letti-r  on  public  afiUirs,  addressed  to  Ivord 
Holland,  ami  the  similarity  in  manner  and  senti- 
ment is  striking.  The  style  is  not  unworthy  of 
Junius:  — '.My  mind  sickens  and  revolts  at  the 
scenes  of  public  depravity,  of  personal  baseness,  and 
of  ruinous  folly,  little  less  than  universal,  which 
have  passed  before  us,  not  in  dramatic  representa- 
tion, but  in  real  action,  since  the  year  1792,  in  the 
government  of  this  once  flourishing  as  well  as  glori- 
ous kingdom.  In  that  periml  a  deadly  revolution 
has  taken  place  in  the  moral  character  of  the  nation, 
and  even  in  the  instinct  of  the  gregarious  multitude. 
I'assion  of  any  kind,  if  it  existed,  might  excite  aclioii. 


With  still  many  generous  exceptions,  the  IkkIv  of 
the  country  is  lost  in  apathy  and  indifference — some- 
times strutting  on  stilts — fur  the  nmst  ]iart  grovel- 
ling on  its  belly — no  life-blood  in  the  heart — and 
instead  of  reason  or  reiiection,  a  ca/mt  miutuum  for 
a  head-piece ;  of  all  revolutions  this  one  is  the 
worst,  because  it  makes  any  other  impossible.'* 

Among  the  lighter  sketches  of  Francis  may  be 
taken  the  following  brief  characters  of  Fox  and 
I'itt : — '  They  know  nothing  of  Mr  Fox  who  think 
that  he  was  what  is  commonly  called  m*c//  niticated. 
I  know  that  it  was  directly  or  very  nearly  the  re- 
verse. His  mind  educated  itself,  n(it  by  early  study 
or  instruction,  but  by  active  listening  and  rapid 
apprehension.  He  said  so  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons when  he  and  Mr  Hurke  parted.  His  [wwerful 
understanding  grew  like  a  forest  oak,  not  by  culti- 
vation, but  by  neglect.  Mr  Pitt  was  a  plant  of  an 
inferior  order,  though  marvellous  in  its  kind — a 
smooth  bark,  with  tlie  deciduous  pomp  and  decora- 
tion of  a  rich  foliage,  and  blossoms  anil  flowers 
which  drop  off  of  themselves,  and  leave  the  tree 
naked  at  last  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  //c,  indeed, 
as  I  susiK'ct,  ha<l  been  educated  more  than  enough, 
until  there  was  nothing  natural  and  spontaneous  left 
in  him.  He  was  too  polished  and  accurate  in  the 
minor  embellishments  of  his  art  to  be  a  great  artist 
in  anytliing.  He  could  have  painted  the  boat,  and 
tlie  fish,  and  the  broken  nets,  but  not  the  two  fisher- 
men. He  knew  his  audience,  and,  with  or  without 
eloquence,  liow  to  summon  the  generous  passions  to 
his  applause.     The  human  eye  soon  grows  weary 

•  The  charncter  of  Francis  Is  scon  In  tlie  following  admir- 
able ob^rvation,  which  is  at  once  acute  and  profound  '.-~ 
*  With  a  callous  heart  there  can  be  no  Kcnius  in  the  iiiioxina- 
tion  or  wis*l(nn  in  the  mind  ;  and  therefore  the  prayer  with 
equal  truth  and  ^ublimity  says — "  Incline  our  hearta  unto 
wis<lom."  Kcsoluto  thoughts  find  words  foi  tliemselves,  and 
make  their  o«-n  vehicle.  Iinprcsfrion  and  expression  are  rela- 
tive ideas.  lie  who  feels  deeply  will  oxpnjs  strongly.  The 
langu.ige  of  slight  sensations  is  naturally  feeble  and  superficial. 
—Hrftectionl  on  the  Abundancf  of  Paper.  1810.— Francis  ex- 
celled in  i^ointiKl  and  pithy  ex])res6ion.  Alter  his  return  to 
I>arliamcnt  in  17B4,  ho  gave  great  ollencc  to  Mr  Pitt,  by  ex- 
claiming, after  he  had  pronounced  an  animated  eulogy  on  Lord 
Chatham,  *  Dut  he  Is  dead,  and  has  left  nothing  in  this  world 
that  resembles  him  !'  In  a  speech  delivered  at  a  liolitie.at  meet- 
ing in  I8I7,  he  said,  '  We  live  in  times  that  cill  for  wisdom  in 
contemplation  and  virtue  In  action  ;  but  in  which  virtue  and 
wisdom  will  not  do  without  re-solution.'  A\1icti  the  proi>erty- 
tax  was  imposed,  he  exclaimed,  '  that  the  ministers  were  now 
coming  to  the  life-blotxl  of  the  wuntry,  and  the  more  they 
wanted  the  less  they  would  get."  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Holland, 
written  in  IBlfi,  he  remarks.  '  \Miether  you  look  up  to  the  top 
or  down  to  the  bottom,  whether  you  mount  with  the  fnith  or 
sink  with  the  sediment,  no  rank  in  this  country  can  sopptirt  ■ 
perfectly  degradcsl  name.'  '  My  recital,'  he  says  to  I.oid  Hol- 
land, 'shall  be  inflicted  on  you,  as  if  it  were  ann|H>ratiou,  with 
compaj«tion  for  the  patient,  with  the  brevity  of  impatieni-e  and 
the  rapidity  of  youth  ;  for  1  feel  or  fancy  that  1  am  graduiUly 
growing  young  again,  in  my  way  back  to  infancy.  Th.'  lajvr 
that  bums  in  the  socket  flashes  more  than  once  U'forv  it  dieSL 
I  would  not  long  outlive  myself  if  I  could  help  ft,  like  some  ot 
my  old  frientls  who  pretend  to  bo  idive,  when  to  my  certain 
knowlcdgv  they  have  been  dead  these  seven  years.'  The  writer 
of  a  memoir  of  Francis,  in  llio  Annual  Obitiuiry  (18»i,  state* 
that  one  of  his  maxims  was,  '  That  the  views  of  every  <mm 
should  bo  directed  towards  a  solid,  however  ino.Irralr  ind^ 
Is-ndencc,  without  which  no  man  can  be  happy  or  even  h«ina*C 
There  is  a  n*nmrkablo  coincidence  it»Ht  cli»!*  to  be  oceidentalt 
in  a  private  letter  hy  Junius  to  his  publisher  \Vo<«l(all.  tUt«l 
.March  J.  I77'.>:  '  As  lor  myself,  be  a~iurvd  that  I  am  far  abovo 
all  |s-cunl«ry  view.,  atid  no  oilier  |«>n«m  I  think  has  .iny  claliB 
to  share  viith  you  Make  the  ni.«t  of  It.  therefor,-,  and  lei  aU 
your  views  in  life  U-  directed  to  a  ..did,  however  liind,.ral« 
indiiK'ndenoo.  Without  It  no  man  can  be  bapj'y.  1"'  •'»'» 
houoat.' 
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of  an  unbounded  pl.iin,  and  sooniT,  I  liiliovp,  tliiin 
of  tiny  limited  portion  of  space,  wliiitever  its  dimen- 
sions may  be.  Tlierc  is  a  calm  deliglit,  a  f/n/n' 
n/Kwii,  in  viewing  tlie  smooth-shaven  verdure  of  a 
bowling  green  as  long  as  it  is  near.  Yon  nnist  learn 
from  repetition  that  those  properties  are  inseparable 
from  the  idea  of  a  flat  surface,  and  that  flat  and 
tiresome  arc  synonymous.  The  works  of  nature, 
which  connnanil  admiration  at  once,  and  never  lose 
it,  arc  compounded  of  grand  inequalities.' 

[JmiHu's  Cihhrated  Leller  to  the  King.] 
To  the  Printer  of  Ibe  Public  AdvortiKr.— Will  December  1708. 
Si  K— When  the  complaints  of  a  brave  and  power- 
ful people  are  obscn-ed  to  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  MToiips  they  have  suftcred  ;  when,  instead  of  sink- 
in"  into  submission,  they  are  roused  to  resistance,  the 
time  will  soon  arrive  at  which  every  inferior  considera- 
tion must  yield  to  the  security  of  the  soverei;,'n,  and 
to  the  general  safety  of  the  state.  There  is  a  luonieiit 
of  difficultv  and  danger,  at  which  flattery  and  false- 
hood can  lio  longer  deceive,  and  simplicity  itself  can 
no  longer  be  misled.  Let  us  suppose  it  arrived.  I.ct 
us  suppose  a  gracious  well-intentioned  prince  maile 
sensible  at  last  of  the  great  duty  he  owes  to  his  people, 
and  of  his  own  disgraceful  situation  ;  that  he  looks 
round  him  for  assistance,  and  asks  for  no  advice  but 
how  to  gratify  the  wishes  and  secure  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects.  In  these  circumstances,  it  may  be 
matter  of  curious  speculation  to  consider,  if  an  honest 
man  were  permitted  to  approach  a  king,  in  what  terms 
he  would  address  himself  to  his  sovereign.  Let  it  be 
imagined,  no  matter  how  improbable,  that  the  first  pre- 
judice against  his  character  is  removed  ;  that  the  cere- 
monious ditficulties  of  an  audience  arc  surmounted  ; 
that  he  feels  himself  animated  by  the  purest  and  most 
honourable  atlection  to  his  king  and  country  ;  and  that 
the  great  person  whom  he  ad'lresses  has  spirit  enough 
to  bid  hiin  speak  freely,  and  understanding  enough  to 
listen  to  him  with  attention.  Unacquainted  with  the 
vain  impertinence  of  forms,  he  would  deliver  his  sen- 
timents with  dignity  and  firmness,  but  not  without 
respect : — 

Sir — It  is  the  misfortune  of  your  life,  and  origi- 
nally the  cause  of  every  reproach  and  distress  which 
ha-s  attended  your  government,  tliat  you  should  never 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  language  of  truth  till 
you  heard  it  in  the  complaints  of  your  people.  It  is 
not,  however,  too  late  to  correct  the  error  of  your  edu- 
cation. We  are  still  inclined  to  make  an  indulgent 
allowance  for  the  pernicious  lessons  you  received  in 
your  youth,  and  to  form  the  most  sanguine  hojies  from 
the  natural  benevolence  of  your  disposition.  We  are 
far  from  thinking  you  capable  of  a  direct  deliberate 
purpose  to  invaile  those  original  rights  of  your  sub- 
jects on  which  all  their  civil  and  political  liberties 
depend.  Had  it  been  possible  for  us  to  entertain  a 
suspicion  so  dishonourable  to  y(»ur  character,  we  siioulil 
long  since  have  adopted  a  style  of  remonstrance  very 
distant  from  the  humility  of  complaint.  The  doc- 
trine inculcated  by  our  laws,  '  that  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong,'  is  admitted  without  reluctance.  We  sepa- 
rate the  amiable  good-natured  prince  from  the  folly 
and  treachery  of  his  servants,  and  the  private  virtues 
of  the  man  from  the  vices  of  his  government.  Were 
it  not  for  this  just  distinction,  1  know  not  whether 
your  majesty's  condition,  or  that  of  the  Knglisli  na- 
tion, would  deserve  most  to  be  lamented.  I  would 
prepare  your  mind  for  a  favourable  reception  of  truth, 
by  removing  every  painful  offensive  idea  of  personal 
reproach.  Your  subjects,  sir,  wish  for  nothing  but 
that,  as  t?iey  are  reasonable  and  affectionate  enough  to 
separate  your  person  from  your  government,  so  ;/"«,  in 
your  turn,  would  distinguish  between  the  conduct 
which  becomes  the  permanent  dignity  of  a  king,  and 


that  wliich  serves  only  to  iiromote  the  toni[ioraiy  in- 
terest and  niiseral)lc  anibitiun  of  a  iniiiistir. 

You  ascended  the  throne  witli  a  declared  (and,  I 
doubt  not,  n  sincere)  resolution  of  giving  universal 
satisfaction  to  your  subjects.  You  found  tlieiii  pleased 
with  the  novelty  of  a  young  prince,  whose  countenance 
promised  even  more  than  his  words,  and  loyal  to  you 
not  only  from  principle  but  passion.  It  was  not  a 
cold  profession  of  allegiance  to  tlie  first  magistrate, 
but  a  partial,  animated  attachment  to  a  favourite 
prince,  the  native  of  their  country.  They  did  not 
wait  to  examine  your  comluct,  nor  to  be  determined 
by  experience,  but  gave  you  a  generous  credit  for  the 
future  Idessings  of  your  reign,  and  paid  you  in  ad- 
vance the  dearest  tribute  of  their  aftections.  Such, 
sir,  wjus  once  the  disposition  of  a  people  who  now  sur- 
round your  throne  with  reproaches  and  complaints. 
Do  justice  to  yourself.  Banish  from  your  mind  tliose 
unworthy  ojunions  with  which  some  interested  per- 
stMis  have  laboured  to  possess  you.  Distrust  the  men 
who  tell  ycu  that  the  Knglish  are  naturally  light  and 
inconstant ;  that  they  complain  witliout  a  cause. 
Withdraw  your  confidence  equally  from  all  jiarties; 
from  ministers,  favourites,  and  relations  ;  and  let  there 
be  one  moment  in  your  life  in  which  you  have  con- 
sulted your  own  understanding. 

When  you  affectedly  renounceil  the  name  of  Eng- 
lishman, believe  me,  sir,  you  were  persuaded  to  pay 
a  very  ill-judged  comidiiiient  to  one  part  of  your  sub- 
jects at  the  exjiensc  of  another.  \\'hile  the  natives  of 
Scotland  are  not  in  actual  rebellion,  they  are  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  protection  ;  nor  do  I  mean  to 
condemn  the  policy  of  giving  some  encouragement  to 
the  novelty  of  their  affection  for  the  house  of  Hanover. 
I  am  ready  toho])e  for  everj-lhing  from  their  new-bom 
zeal,  and  from  tin*  future  steadiness  of  their  allegiance. 
But  hitherto  they  have  no  claim  to  your  favour.  To 
honour  them  with  a  determined  predilection  and  con- 
fidence, in  exclusion  of  your  English  subjects — who 
placed  your  family,  and  in  spite  of  treachery  and  re- 
bellion, have  sujiported  it,  upon  the  throne — is  a  mis- 
take too  gross  fir  even  the  unsuspecting  generosity  of 
youth.  In  this  error  we  see  a  capital  violation  of  the 
most  obvious  rules  of  policy  and  prudence.  We  trace 
it,  however,  to  an  original  biius  in  your  education,  and 
are  ready  to  allow  fi>r  your  inexperience. 

To  the  same  early  influence  we  attribute  it,  that 
you  have  descended  to  take  a  share  not  only  in  the 
narrow  views  and  interests  of  particular  persons,  but 
in  the  fatal  malignity  of  thi-ir  passions.  At  your 
accession  to  the  throne  the  whole  system  of  govenj- 
meiit  was  altered  ;  not  from  wisdom  or  deliberation, 
but  because  it  had  been  adojited  by  your  predecessor. 
A  little  iiersorial  motive  of  pique  and  rcsentinent  was 
sufficient  to  remove  the  ablest  servants  of  tlie  crown ; 
but  it  is  not  in  this  country,  sir,  tliat  sudi  men  can 
be  dishonoured  by  the  frowns  of  a  king  They  were 
dismissed,  but  couUl  not  be  disgraced. 

Witliout  entering  into  a  minuter  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  peace,  we  may  obscn*e,  in  the  inipruileiit 
hurry  with  wliich  the  first  overtures  from  France  were 
accepted,  in  the  conduct  itf  the  negotiation,  and 
terms  of  tlie  treaty,  the  strongest  marks  of  that  preci- 
pitate spirit  of  concession  with  which  a  certain  part 
of  your  subjects  have  been  at  all  times  ready  to  pur- 
chase a  peace  witii  tlie  natural  eiieiiiies  of  this  country. 
On  voiir  part  we  arc  satisfied  that  everytliing  wa.s 
honourable  and  sincere  ;  and  if  England  was  sold  tc 
France,  we  doubt  not  tliat  your  majesty  was  equally 
betrayed.  The  conditions  of  the  peace  were  matter 
of  grief  and  surprise  to  your  subjects,  but  not  the 
immediate  cause  of  their  jircsent  discontent. 

Hitherto,  sir,  you  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  preju- 
dices and  passions  of  others.  With  what  firmness 
will  you  bear  the  mention  of  your  own  ! 

A  man  not  very  honourably  distinguished  in  the 
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worlil  couiniunccs  a  formal  attack  upon  your  favourite  ; 
coiiftiilcrin;;  nothing'  but  h>w  he  might  best  expose  his 
ptTson  ami  principles  to  detestation,  and  the  nalioiml 
chantctcr  of  his  countrynieu  to  contempt.  The  natives 
of  that  country,  air,  are  as  much  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  character,  as  by  your  majesty's  favour.  Like 
anotlier  chosen  people,  they  have  been  conducted  into 
the  land  of  plenty,  where  they  find  themselves  effec- 
tually marked  and  divided  from  mankind.  There  is 
hardly  a  period  at  which  the  most  irregular  character 
may  not  be  redeemed  ;  the  mistakes  of  one  sex  find 
a  retreat  in  patriotism  ;  those  of  the  other  in  devo- 
tion. Mr  Wilkes  brought  with  him  into  politics  the 
Banu'  liberal  sentiments  by  which  liis  jtrlvate  conduct 
had  been  directed  ;  and  seemed  to  tiiink,  that  as  there 
are  f"*w  cxces-es  in  which  an  English  geiitleniiin  nuty 
not  be  permitted  to  indulge,  the  same  liititude  was 
allowed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  political  jirinciples, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  maintaining  them.  I  mean  to 
state,  not  entirely  to  defend,  his  conduct.  In  the 
earnestness  of  his  ze.%1,  he  suffered  some  unwarrant- 
able insinuations  to  escape  him.  He  said  more  tiiun 
moderate  men  would  justify,  but  not  enough  to  entitle 
him  to  the  honour  of  your  majesty's  personal  resent- 
ment. The  rays  of  royal  indignation  collected  upon 
him,  ser%-ed  only  to  illumine,  and  could  not  consume. 
Animated  by  the  favour  of  the  people  on  one  side, 
and  heated  by  persecution  on  the  other,  his  views 
and  sentiments  changed  with  his  situation.  Hardly 
serious  at  first,  he  is  now  an  enthusiast.  The  coldest 
bodies  warm  with  opposition;  the  hardest  sparkle  in 
collision.  There  is  a  holy  mistaken  zeal  in  politics 
as  well  as  religion,  Uy  persuading  others,  we  convince 
ourselves  ;  the  passions  arc  engaged,  and  create  a 
maternal  affection  in  the  mind,  which  forces  us  to 
love  the  cause  for  which  we  suffer.  Is  this  a  conten- 
tion worthy  of  a  king?  Are  you  not  sensible  how 
,mnch  the  meanness  of  the  cause  gives  an  air  of  ridi- 
cule to  the  (ncrious  difficulties  into  which  you  have 
been  betrayed?  The  destruction  of  one  man  has  been 
now  for  many  years  the  sole  object  of  your  govern- 
ment ;  and  if  there  can  be  anything  still  more  dis- 
graceful, we  have  seen  for  such  an  object  the  utmost 
inlluence  of  the  executive  power,  and  every  ministerial 
artifice,  exerted  without  success.  Nor  can  you  ever 
succeed,  unless  he  should  be  imprudent  enough  to 
forfeit  the  protection  of  those  laws  to  which  you  owe 
your  crown  ;  or  unless  your  ministers  should  persuade 
you  to  make  it  a  question  of  force  alone,  and  try  the 
whole  strength  of  govenmient  in  opposition  to  the 
people.  The  lessons  he  has  received  from  experience 
will  probably  guard  him  from  such  excess  of  folly  ; 
and  in  your  majesty's  virtues  we  find  an  unquestion- 
able assurance  that  no  illegal  violence  will  be  at- 
tempted. 

Far  from  suspecting  you  of  so  horrible  a  design,  wo 
would  attribute  the  continued  violation  of  the  laws, 
and  even  this  last  enonnous  attack  upon  the  vital 
principles  of  the  constitution,  to  an  ill-advised  un- 
worthy personal  resentment.  From  one  false  step 
you  have  been  betrayed  into  another  ;  and  as  the 
cause  was  unworthy  of  you,  your  ministers  were  deter- 
mine<l  that  the  prudence  of  the  execution  should 
correspond  with  the  wir^dom  and  dignity  of  the  design. 
They  have  reduce<l  you  to  the  necessity  of  choosing 
out  of  a  variety  of  difficulties  ;  to  a  situation  so  un- 
hii]'py,  that  you  can  neither  do  wrong  without  ruin, 
nor  right  without  affliction.  These  worthy  scnants 
have  undoubtedly  given  you  many  singular  proofs 
of  thrir  abilities.  Not  contcnte<i  with  making  Mr 
Wilkes  a  man  of  importance,  they  have  judiciously 
transferred  the  question  from  the  rights  and  interests 
of  one  man,  to  the  most  important  rights  and  interests 
of  tlie  people ;  and  forced  your  subjects,  from  wishing 
well  to  the  cause  of  an  indivi<lual,  to  unite  with  him 
in  their  own.     Let  thorn  pnicoed  as  they  have  lirgnn, 


and  your  majesty  need  not  doubt  tliat  the  catastrophe 
will  do  no  dislionour  to  the  conduct  of  the  jdece. 

The  circumstances  to  which  you  are  reduced  will 
not  admit  of  a  compromise  with  the  Knglish  nation. 
Undecisive  qualifying  measures  will  disgrace  your 
goveniment  still  more  than  open  violence;  and  with- 
out satisfying  the  people,  will  excite  their  contempt. 
They  have  too  nmch  understanding  and  spirit  to 
accept  of  an  indirect  satisfaction  for  a  direct  injury. 
Nothing  less  than  a  rei)eal  as  formal  a.s  the  resolution* 
itself,  can  heal  the  wound  which  has  been  given  to 
the  constitution  ;  nor  will  anything  less  be  accepted. 
I  can  readily  believe  that  there  is  an  influence  buffi- 
cient  to  recall  that  pernicious  vote.  The  House  of 
Commons  undoubtedly  consider  their  duty  to  the 
crown  as  paramount  to  all  other  obligations.  To  its 
they  are  indebted  for  only  an  accidental  existence, 
and  have  justly  transferred  their  gratitude  from  their 
parents  to  their  benefactors  ;  from  those  who  gave 
them  birth  to  the  minister  from  whose  benevolence 
they  derive  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  their  poli- 
tical life;  who  has  taken  the  tendcrest  care  of  their 
infancy,  and  relieves  their  necessities  without  otiend- 
ing  their  delicacy.  But  if  it  were  possible  for  their 
integrity  to  be  degraded  to  a  condition  so  vile  and 
abject,  that,  compared  with  it,  the  present  esthnation 
they  stand  in  is  a  state  of  honour  and  respect,  con- 
sider, sir,  in  what  manner  you  will  afterwards  proceed. 
Can  you  conceive  that  the  people  of  this  country  will 
long  submit  to  be  governed  by  so  flexible  a  House  of 
Commons!  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  human  society 
that  any  form  of  government  in  such  circumstances 
can  long  be  preserved.  In  ours,  the  general  contempt 
of  the  people  is  as  fatal  as  their  detestation.  Such, 
I  am  persuaded,  would  be  the  necessary  effect  of  any 
base  concession  made  by  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and,  as  a  qualifying  measure  would  not  be 
accepted,  it  remains  for  you  to  decide  whether  you 
will,  at  any  ha/.ani,  support  a  set  of  men  who  have 
reduced  you  to  this  unhappy  dilemma,  or  whether 
you  will  gratify  the  united  wishes  of  the  whole  people 
of  England  by  dissolving  the  parliament. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  as  1  do  very  sincerely,  that 
you  have  personally  no  design  against  the  constitu- 
tion, nor  any  view  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  your 
subjects,  I  think  you  cannot  hesitate  long  upon  the 
choice  which  it  equally  concerns  your  interest  and 
your  honour  to  adopt.  On  one  side,  you  hazard  the 
affections  of  all  your  English  subjects  ;  you  relinquish 
every  hope  of  repose  to  yourself,  and  you  endanger 
the  establishment  of  your  family  for  ever.  All  this 
you  venture  for  no  object  whatever,  or  for  such  an 
object  as  it  would  be  an  affront  to  you  to  name.  Men 
of  sense  will  examine  your  conduct  with  suspicion ; 
while  those  who  are  incapable  of  comprehending  to 
what  degree  they  are  injured,  afflict  you  with  clamours 
equally  insolent  and  unmeaning.  Supposing  it  pos- 
silde  that  no  fatal  struggle  should  ensue,  you  detei- 
mine  at  once  to  be  unhappy,  without  the  hope  of  a 
compensation  either  from  interei^t  or  ambition.  If 
an  English  king  be  hated  or  de«pise<I,  he  must  l»e  un* 
happy;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  only  political  truth 
which  he  ought  to  be  convinced  of  without  experi- 
ment. Rut  if  the  English  people  should  no  longci 
confine  their  resentment  to  a  submissive  repn-MHta- 
tion  of  their  wrongs ;  if,  following  the  glorious  ex- 
ample of  their  ancestors,  they  should  no  longer  apiwal 
to  the  creature  of  the  constitution,  but  to  that  higK 
Being  who  gave  them  the  rights  of  humanity,  whiwi* 
gifts  it  were  sacrilege  to  surn-nder,  lot  me  a-tk  you, 
sir,  upon  what  part  of  your  subjects  would  you  relj 
for  a^itistance  t 

The  [woplo  of  Ireland  have  been  uniformly  plun- 


•  Of  the  IIouM  uf  Commons,  on  the  iubjcvC  of  the  MMdlSMX 
olocttnn. 
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dered  mid  oppreAsed.  In  return,  they  give  you  evt-rv 
dny  frcr'h  nmrkii  of  their  resentment.  They  despise 
the  nnjicrable  governor  you  have  sent  them,  because 
he  is  the  creature  of  Lord  Rute ;  nor  in  it  from  any 
natural  confusion  in  their  idca.^  that  they  are  so  ready 
to  confound  the  original  of  a  king  with  the  disgnvcc- 
ful  representation  of  him. 

The  distance  of  the  colonies  would  make  it  impos- 
fiible  for  them  to  take  an  active  concern  in  your 
affairs,  even  if  they  were  as  well  atfected  to  your  go- 
vernment as  they  once  pretended  to  be  to  your  person. 
They  were  ready  enough  to  distinguish  between  you 
and  your  ministers.  They  complained  of  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  but  traced  the  origin  of  it  no  liighcr 
than  to  the  servantfl  of  the  crown  ;  they  pleased 
themselves  with  the  hope  that  their  sovereign,  if  not 
favourable  to  their  cause,  at  least  was  impartial. 
The  decisive  personal  part  you  took  against  them  has 
etFectually  banished  that  first  distinction  from  their 
minds.*  They  consider  you  as  united  with  your  ser- 
vants against  America ;  and  know  how  to  distinguish 
the  sovereign  and  a  venal  parliament  on  one  side, 
from  the  real  sentiments  of  the  Knglish  people  on  the 
other.  Looking  forward  to  independence,  they  might 
possibly  receive  you  for  their  king ;  but  if  ever  you 
retire  to  America,  be  acusured  they  will  give  you  such 
a  covenant  to  digest,  aa  the  presbytery  of  Scotland 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  otf'er  to  Charles  IL  They 
left  their  native  land  in  search  of  freedom,  and  found 
it  in  a  desert.  Divided  as  they  are  into  a  thousand 
forms  of  polity  and  religion,  there  is  one  point  in 
which  they  all  agree;  they  equally  detest  the  pa- 
geantry of  a  king,  and  the  supercilious  hypocrisy  of  a 
bishop. 

It  is  not,  then,  from  the  alienated  affections  of  Ire- 
land or  America  that  you  can  reasonably  look  for 
assistance:  still  less  from  the  people  of  Kngland,  who 
are  actually  contending  for  their  rights,  and  in  this 
great  question  are  parties  against  you.  You  are  not, 
however,  destitute  of  every  ajipearance  of  suipjiort ; 
you  have  all  the  Jacobites,  non-jurors,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Tories  of  this  country;  and  all  Scotland, 
without  exception.  Considering  from  what  family 
you  are  descended,  the  choice  of  your  friends  has  been 
singularly  directed  ;  and  truly,  sir,  if  you  had  not  lost 
the  Whig  interest  of  England,  1  should  admire  your 
dexterity  in  turning  the  hearts  of  your  enemies.  Is 
it  possible  for  you  to  place  any  confidence  in  men 
who,  before  they  are  faithful  to  you,  must  renounce 
every  opinion,  and  betray  every  principle,  both  in 
church  and  state,  which  they  inherit  from  their  an- 
cestors, and  are  confirmed  in  by  their  education  ; 
whose  numbers  are  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  have 
long  since  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  principles  and 
language  which  distinguish  them  as  a  party,  and  to 
fight  under  the  banners  of  their  enemies  ?  Their  zeal 
begins  with  hypocrisy,  and  must  conclude  in  treachery. 
At  first  they  deceive;  at  last  they  betray. 

As  to  the  Scotch,  I  must  suppose  your  heart  and 
understanding  so  biased  from  your  earliest  infancy 
in  their  favour,  that  nothing  less  than  your  own  mis- 
fortunes can  undeceive  you.  You  will  not  accept  of 
the  uniform  experience  of  your  ancestors ;  and  when 
once  a  man  is  determined  to  believe,  the  very  ab- 
surdity of  the  doctrine  confirms  him  in  his  faith.  A 
bigoted  understanding  can  draw  a  proof  of  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Hanover  from  a  notorious  zeal  for  the 


*  In  the  kinp'a  speech  of  8th  November  I7OB,  it  was  declared 
*  that  the  spirit  of  faction  had  bf^kcn  out  afresh  in  eome  of 
the  colonies,  and  in  one  of  them  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence 
and  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  ;  that  Boston  was 
in  a  state  of  disobedience  to  all  law  and  Rovemment,  and  had 
proceeded  to  measures  subversive  of  the  cnnstitution,  and  at- 
tcndi-d  with  circumstances  that  manifested  a  dispobition  to 
Uirow  off  their  dependence  on  Great  Britain.' 


house  of  Stuart ;  and  find  an  earnest  of  future  loyalty 
in  fonncr  rebellions.  Appearances  are,  however,  in 
their  favour ;  so  strongly,  indeed,  that  one  would  think 
thov  had  forgotten  that  you  arc  their  lawful  king,  and 
had  mistaken  you  for  a  pretender  to  the  crown.  Let 
it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  Scotch  are  as  sincere  in 
their  present  professions,  as  if  you  were  in  reality  not 
an  Knglishman,  but  a  Briton  of  the  north  ;  you  would 
not  be  the  first  prince  of  their  native  country  against 
whom  they  have  rebelled,  nor  the  first  whom  they 
have  basely  betrayed.  Have  you  forgotten,  sir,  or  has 
your  favourite  concealed  from  you,  that  part  of  our 
history  when  the  unhappy  Charles  (and  ho,  too,  had 
private  virtues)  fled  from  the  open  avowed  indig- 
nation of  his  English  subjects,  and  surrendered  him- 
self at  discretion  to  the  good  faith  of  his  own  country- 
men? Without  looking  for  support  in  their  atfectiona 
as  subjects,  he  applied  only  to  their  honour  as  gentle- 
men for  protection.  They  received  him,  as  thev  would 
your  majesty,  with  bows,  and  smiles,  and  falsehood; 
and  kept  him  till  they  had  settled  their  bargain  with 
the  English  parliament ;  then  basely  sold  their  native 
king  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  This,  sir, 
was  not  the  act  of  a  few  traitors,  but  the  deliberate 
treachery  of  a  Scotch  parliament,  representing  the 
nation.  A  wise  prince  might  draw  from  it  two 
lessons  of  equal  utility  to  himself:  on  one  side  he 
might  learn  to  dread  the  undisguised  resentment  of 
a  generous  people  who  dare  openly  assert  their  rights, 
and  who  in  a  just  cause  are  ready  to  meet  their  sove- 
reig:n  in  the  field  ;  on  the  other  side  he  would  be 
taught  to  apprehend  something  far  more  formidable — 
a  fawning  treachery,  against  which  no  pmdcnce  can 
guard,  no  courage  can  defend.  The  insidious  smile 
upon  the  cheek  would  warn  him  of  the  canker  in  the 
heart. 

From  the  uses  to  which  one  part  of  the  army  haa 
been  too  frequently  applied,  you  have  some  reason  to 
expect  that  there  are  no  services  they  would  refuse. 
Here,  too,  we  trace  tlic  partiality  of  your  understand- 
ing. You  take  the  sense  of  the  army  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  Guards,  with  the  same  justice  with  which 
you  collect  the  sense  of  the  people  from  the  represen- 
tations of  the  ministry.  Your  marching  reginient.s, 
sir,  will  not  make  the  Guards  their  example  either  as 
soldiers  or  subjects.  They  feel  and  resent,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  that  invariable  undistinguishing  favour 
with  which  the  Guards  are  treated  ;  while  those  gal- 
lant troops,  by  whom  every  hazardous,  every  laborious 
service  is  performed,  arc  left  to  jierish  in  garrisons 
abroad,  or  pine  in  quarters  at  home,  neglected  and 
forgotten.  If  they  had  no  sense  of  the  great  original 
duty  they  owe  their  country,  their  resentment  would 
operate  like  patriotism,  and  leave  your  cause  to  be 
defended  by  those  on  whom  you  have  lavished  the  re- 
wards and  honours  of  their  profession.  The  pnctorian 
bands,  enervated  and  debauched  as  they  were,  had 
still  strength  enough  to  awe  the  Roman  po])ulace  ; 
but  when  the  distant  legions  took  the  alarm,  they 
marched  to  Rome  and  gave  away  the  empire. 

On  this  side,  then,  whichever  way  you  turn  your 
eyes,  you  see  nothing  but  perplexity  and  distress. 
You  may  detem:iine  to  support  the  very  ministry  who 
have  reduced  your  afi^airs  to  this  deplorable  situation ; 
you  may  shelter  yourself  under  the  forms  of  a  par- 
liament, and  set  your  people  at  defiance  ;  but  be 
assured,  sir,  that  such  a  resolution  would  be  as  im- 
prudent as  it  would  be  odious.  If  it  did  not  imme- 
diately shake  your  establishment,  it  would  rob  you  of 
your  peace  of  mind  for  ever. 

On  the  other,  how  different  is  the  prospect  I  how 
easy,  how  safe  and  honourable  is  the  path  before  you  I 
The  English  nation  declare  they  are  grossly  injured 
by  their  representatives,  and  solicit  your  majesty  to 
exert  your  lawful  prerogative,  and  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  recalling  a  trust  which  they  find  has  been 
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itcandalouHly  abused.  You  are  not  to  be  told  that 
thi  power  of  the  House  of  Coimnoiis  is  not  ori^jinal ; 
but  delc-^ated  to  thcin  for  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
from  wlioin  they  received  it.  A  question  of  right 
arises  between  the  constituent  and  the  representative 
body.  Hy  wiiat  authority  shall  it  be  decided  1  \\'ill 
your  majesty  interfere  in  a  question  in  which  you 
have  properly  no  immediate  concern  ?  It  would  he  a 
step  cfpuilly  odious  and  unneceSBary.  Shall  the  lords 
be  called  upon  to  determine  the  ri^dits  aiid  privileges 
of  the  commons  ?  They  caimot  do  it  without  a  11a- 
grant  breach  of  the  constitution.  Or  will  you  refer  it 
to  the  judges!  They  have  often  told  your  ancestors 
that  the  law  of  parliament  is  above  them.  What 
party,  then,  remains,  but  to  leave  it  to  the  people  to 
determine  for  themselves  1  They  alone  are  injured  ; 
and  since  there  is  no  superitir  power  to  which  the 
cause  can  be  referred,  they  alone  ought  to  iletermine. 
I  do  not  mean  to  peri)lex  you  w-ith  a  tedious  argu- 
ment upon  a  subject  already  so  discussed,  that  inspi- 
ration could  hardly  throw  a  new  light  u]>on  it.  There 
are,  however,  two  points  of  view  in  which  it  particu- 
larly imports  your  nuijesty  to  consider  the  late  i)ro- 
ceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  liy  depriving  a 
subject  of  his  birthright,  they  have  attributed  to  their 
own  vote  an  authority  equal  to  an  act  of  the  whole 
legislature  ;  and  though,  jierhaps,  not  with  the  same 
motives,  have  strictly  followed  the  example  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  wliich  first  declared  the  regal  office 
useless,  and  soon  after,  with  as  little  ceremony,  dis- 
solved the  House  of  Lords.  The  sanie  pretended  power 
which  robs  an  English  subject  of  his  birthright,  may 
rob  an  Knglish  king  of  his  crown.  In  anotlier  view, 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  apparently 
not  so  dangerous  to  your  majesty,  is  still  more  alarm- 
ing to  your  people.  Not  contented  with  divesting  one 
man  of  his  right,  they  have  arbitrarily  conveyed  that 
right  to  another.  They  have  set  aside  a  return  as 
illegal,  without  daring  to  censure  those  officers  who 
were  particularly  apprised  of  .Mr  Wilkes's  incapacity 
(not  only  by  the  declaration  of  the  house,  but  ex- 
pressly by  the  writ  directed  to  them),  and  who  never- 
thele-s  returned  him  as  duly  elected.  They  have  re- 
jected the  majority  of  votes,  the  only  criterion  by  which 
our  laws  judge  of  the  sense  of  the  people  ;  they  have 
transferred  the  right  of  election  from  the  collective 
to  the  representative  body  ;  and  by  these  acts,  taken 
separately  or  together,  tiiey  have  esseritially  altered 
the  original  constitution  of  the  House  of  Comnjons. 
Versed  as  your  majesty  undoubtedly  is  in  the  Knglish 
history,  it  cannot  easily  escape  you  how  nmch  it  is 
your  interest,  a-s  well  as  your  duty,  to  prevent  one  of 
the  three  estates  from  ericroaching  upon  the  province 
of  the  other  two,  or  assuming  the  authority  of  them 
all.  When  once  they  have  departed  from  the  great 
constituticmal  line  by  whii-h  all  their  proceedings 
should  be  directed,  who  will  answer  for  their  future 
moderation  I  or  what  assurance  will  they  give  you, 
that  «  hen  they  have  tramided  upon  their  equals,  they 
will  submit  to  a  superior!  Vour  nuijesty  may  learn 
herciirier  how  nearly  the  slave  and  the  tyrant  arc 
allied. 

Some  of  your  council,  more  candid  than  the  rest, 
admit  the  abamloned  profligacy  of  the  present  House 
of  Commons,  but  oppose  their  dissolution  upon  an 
opinion  (I  confess  not  very  unwarrantable)  that 
their  successors  would  bo  equally  at  the  disposal  of 
the  treasury.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the 
nation  will  hare  profited  so  little  by  exiwrience.  Hut 
if  that  opinion  were  well-founded,  yon  might  then 
gnvtify  our  wishes  at  an  easy  rate,  and  appease  the 
present  clanuiur  against  your  government,  without 
offering  any  material  injury  to  the  fatouritc  cause  of 
j     corruption. 

You    IwiTO  still  nn  honourable  part  to  act.     Tho 
afTectiona   of  your  subjects   may  still   be  recovered. 
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But  before  you  subdue  thtir  hearts  you  must  pain  a 
nuble  victory  over  your  own.  Discard  tboM-  little 
personal  resentment.-*  which  have  too  long  directed 
your  public  conduct.  Pardon  this  man*  the  reiniiinder 
of  his  punishment ;  and  if  resentment  still  prevails, 
make  it  (what  it  should  have  been  long  ^ince)  an  act 
nr>t  of  mercy  but  of  contempt.  He  will  soon  fall 
back  into  his  natural  station — a  silent  senator,  and 
hardly  sujiportin;;  the  weekly  eloquence  of  a  news- 
piiper.  The  gentle  breath  of  peace  would  leave  him 
on  the  surface,  iiejjlected  and  unremovcd  ;  it  is  only 
the  tem])est  that  lifts  him  from  his  place. 

W'itliout  consulting  your  minister,  call  together 
your  whole  council.  Let  it  appear  to  the  public  that 
you  can  determine  and  act  lor  yourself.  Come  fur- 
wiird  to  your  people;  lay  aside  the  wretched  fonnali- 
ties  of  a  king,  and  speak  to  your  subjects  with  the 
spirit  of  a  man,  and  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman. 
Ttll  tlieni  you  have  been  fatally  deceived  :  the  ac- 
knowledgment will  be  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an 
hr>nour,  to  your  understanding.  Tell  them  ynu  are 
detennined  to  remove  every  cause  of  complaint 
again^t  your  government;  that  you  will  give  ymt 
confidence  to  no  man  that  does  not  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  your  subjects  ;  and  leave  it  to  themselves  to 
determine,  by  their  conduct  at  a  future  citation, 
whether  or  not  it  be  in  reality  the  geneml  sense  of 
the  nation,  that  their  rights  have  been  arbitnirily  in- 
vaded by  the  present  House  of  Commons,  ai  dthe  con- 
stitution betrayed.  They  will  then  do  just  ce  to  theil 
representatives  and  to  theni>elves. 

'I'hese  sentiments,  sir,  and  the  style  th/y  are  con- 
veyed in,  may  be  otlensive,  perhaps,  because  they  are 
new  to  you.  Accustomed  to  the  language  of  courtiers, 
you  measure  their  atteclion^  by  the  vehemence  of  thcii 
expressions  ;  and  when  they  only  praise  you  indirectly, 
you  admire  their  sincerity.  Hut  this  is  not  a  time  to 
trirte  with  your  fortune.  They  deceive  you,  sir,  who 
tell  you  that  you  have  many  friends  whose  aflections 
arc  founded  upon  a  principle  of  personal  attachment. 
The  first  foundation  of  friendship  is  not  the  power  of 
conferring  benefits,  but  the  equality  with  which  they 
are  received,  and  mav  be  returned.  The  fortune  which 
made  you  a  king,  forbade  you  to  have  a  friend  ;  it  is 
a  law  of  nature,  which  cannot  be  violated  with  impu- 
nity. The  mistaken  prince  who  looks  for  friemlship 
will  find  a  favourite,  and  in  that  favourite  the  ruin 
of  his  artairs. 

The  people  of  Kngland  arc  loyal  to  the  house  of 
Hanover,  not  from  a  vain  preference  of  one  family  to 
another,  but  from  a  conviction  that  the  establishment 
of  that  family  was  necessary  to  the  support  of  their 
civil  and  religious  liberties.  This,  sir,  is  a  principle 
of  allegiance  equally  solid  and  rational ;  fit  for  Kng- 
lishmen  to  adopt,  and  well  worthy  of  your  majesty's 
encouragement.  We  cannot  long  be  deluded 'by  no- 
minal distinctions.  The  name  of  Stuart  of  itstdf  is 
only  contemptible:  armed  with  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity, their  principles  are  formidable.  The  prince  wh'. 
im'itates  their  conduct  shttuld  be  warne«i  by  their  ex- 
ample ;  and  while  he  plumes  himself  upon  the  security 
of  his  title  to  the  crown,  should  remember  that  na  it 
was  acquired  by  one  revolution,  it  may  be  lost  bjr 
another. 


The  Constitution  of  Enfflanft,  or  an  Arcount  of 
the  Kmjlish  aovemmnif,  by  M.  Dk  L<>i.>tu  >»jU 
reroinnientU'tl  bv  Junius  'as  n  iH-rC-rnmntx'  dc»|\ 
solid,  ami  ingen"ious.'     The  author  was  a  native  of 

•  Mr  WllkM,  who  wm  Ihrn  undrr  conflnrmcnl  In  ttM 
l£ifiK"»  U-nch.  on  ft  wntiMcc  "f  «  Rue  of  ft  lhnu*i»nJ  p- mil*, 
nml  twenty  two  monthi.*  lin|iri»cnincnl  ifrom  the  IBth  i.f  Jiin* 
I7tWl,  for  the  imbl.cuKon  of  tbc  North  Uriton  .No.  4i,  maA  Ih* 
ICmav  on  Wunian. 
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dneva,  who  had  stuilitd  tlie  law.  His  work  (in  the 
Kiifilisli  constitutidii  wiu*  first  iiiitilisln.il  in  Iltilluiid, 
in  the  Frt'noh  lan^uajio.  The  lOnj^lish  editinn,  eii- 
larceil  and  dedieatcd  hy  the  imtluir  to  King  George 
III.,  apiK'ared  in  1775.  l)e  l,<iline  wrote  several 
eliu'lit  politieal  treatises,  and  expeeted  to  lie  patro- 
nised hy  the  British  government.  In  this  he  was 
disappointed;  and  his  eireunistanees  were  so  reduced, 
that  he  was  glad  to  accept  iif  relief  from  the  Literary 
Fund.  He  left  ICngland,  and  died  in  Switzerland  in 
1807,  aged  sixty-two.  The  praise  of  .Junius  has  not 
been  confirmed  by  the  present  generation,  for  De 
Lolme's  work  has  fallen  into  neglect.  He  evinces 
considerable  acuteness  in  tracing  and  pointing  out 
the  distinguishing  features  of  our  constitution  ;  but 
his  work  is  scarcely  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
'solid;'  his  admiration  is  too  excessive  and  uiidis- 
tinguishiiig  to  be  always  .iiist.  (if  the  ease  and 
spirit  with  which  this  foreigner  wrote  our  language, 
we  give  one  specimen,  a  correct  remark  on  the  free- 
dom with  which  Englishmen  complain  of  the  acts  of 
their  government: — 'The  agitation  of  tlie  popular 
mind  is  not  in  En.gland  what  it  would  be  in  other 
states  ;  it  is  not  the  symptom  of  a  profound  and 
general  discontent,  and  the  forerunner  of  violent 
commotions.  Foreseen,  regulated,  even  hoped  for 
by  the  constitution,  this  agit.ation  animates  all  parts 
of  the  state,  and  is  to  be  considered  only  as  the 
beneficial  vicissitude  of  the  seasons.  The  govern- 
ing power  Ix'ing  dependent  on  the  nation,  is  often 
thwarted ;  but  so  long  as  it  continues  to  deserve  the 
affection  of  the  people,  it  can  never  be  endangered. 
Like  a  vigorous  tree,  which  stretches  its  branches 
far  and  wide,  the  slightest  breath  can  put  it  in  mo- 
tion ;  but  it  acquires  and  exerts  at  every  moment  a 
new  degree  of  force,  and  resists  the  winds  by  the 
strength  and  elasticity  of  its  fibres  and  the  depth  of 
its  roots.  In  a  word,  whatever  revolutions  may  at 
times  happen  among  the  persons  who  conduct  the 
public  alTiiirs  in  England,  they  never  occasion  the 
shortest  interruption  of  the  power  of  the  laws,  or 
the  smallest  diminution  of  the  security  of  indivi- 
duals. A  man  who  sliould  have  incurred  tlie  enmity 
of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  state — what  do  I 
say? — though  he  had,  like  another  Vatinius,  drawn 
upon  liiiiisclf  the  united  detestjition  of  all  parties, 
might,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  by 
keeping  within  the  bounds  required  by  them,  con- 
tinue to  set  both  his  enemies  and  the  whole  nation 
at  defiance.' 

DR  ADAM  SMITH. 

Dr  Adaji  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  published 
in  1776,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  science  of 
political  economy.  Some  of  its  leading  principles 
hiul  been  indicated  by  Hobbcs  and  Locke ;  Hume  in 
his  essays  had  also  stated  some  curious  results  re- 
specting wealth  and  trade  ;  and  several  French 
writers  had  made  consiilerable  advances  towards  the 
formation  of  a  system.  Smith,  however,  after  a 
Labour  of  ten  years,  pnxliiced  a  complete  system  of 
political  economy;  and  the  execution  of  his  work 
evinces  such  indefatigable  research,  so  much  saga- 
city, learning,  and  information,  derived  from  arts 
and  manufactures,  no  less  than  from  books,  that  the 
'  Wealth  of  Nations'  must  alw.ays  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  works  in  political  philosophy  which 
the  world  has  produced.  Its  leading  principles,  .as 
enumerated  by  its  best  and  latest  commentator,  Mr 
M*(-uIloch,  may  be  thus  summed  up  : — *  He  showed 
that  the  only  source  of  the  opulence  of  nations  is 
labour ;  that  the  natur.al  wish  to  augment  our  for- 
tunes and  rise  in  the  world  is  the  cause  of  riches 
being  accumu-ated.    lie  demonstrated  th»t  labour 


is  productive  of  wcallli,  when  employed  in  manu- 
factures and  coninierce,  as  well  as  when  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  land;  he  traced  the 
various  means  hy  which  labour  may  be  rendered 
most  effective ;  and  gave  a  most  admirable  analysis 
and  exposition  of  the  prodigious  addition  made  to 
its  eflicncy  by  its  division  among  different  indivi- 
duals and  countries,  and  by  the  employment  of 
accumulated  wealth  or  capital  in  industrious  un- 
dertakings. He  also  showed,  in  opjHisition  to  the 
commonly  received  opinions  of  the  merchants,  poli- 
ticians, and  statesmen  of  his  time,  that  wealth  does 
not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  but 
in  the  abundance  of  the  various  ne<'essarics,  conve- 
niences, and  enjoyments  of  human  life  :  that  it  is  in 
every  case  sound  policy  to  leave  individuals  to  pur- 
sue their  own  interest  in  their  own  way  ;  that,  in 
prosecuting  branches  of  industry  advantageous  to 
themselves,  they  necessarily  iirosecute  such  as  are 
at  the  same  time  aclvantageous  to  the  public ;  and 
that  every  regulation  intended  to  force  industry  into 
particular  channels,  or  to  determine  the  species  of 
commercial  intercourse  to  be  carried  on  between 
different  parts  of  the  same  country,  or  between  dis- 
tant and  independent  countries,  is  impolitic  and 
pernicious.'*  Though  correct  in  his  fundamental 
positions,  I)r  Smith  has  been  shown  to  be  guilty  of 
several  errors.  He  does  not  always  reason  correctly 
from  the  principles  he  lays  down  ;  and  some  of  his 
distinctions  (as  that  between  tlie  different  classes  of 
society  as  jiroductive  and  unproductive  consumers) 
have  been  slu>wn,  by  a  more  careful  an.alysis  and 
observation,  to  be  unfounded.  Hut  these  defects  do 
not  touch  the  substantial  merits  of  the  work,  '  which 
produced,' says  Mackintosh, 'an  immediate,  general, 
and  irrevocable  change  in  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant jiarts  of  the  legislation  of  all  civili.-icd  st.ites. 
In  a  fi;\v  years  it  began  to  alter  laws  and  treaties, 
and  has  made  its  way,  throughout  the  convulsions 
of  revolution  and  conciuest,  to  a  due  ascendant  over 
the  minds  of  men.  with  far  less  than  the  average 
obstructions  of  prejudice  and  clamour,  which  i-lioke 
the  channels  through  which  truth  flows  into  jirac- 
tice.'  In  this  work,  as  in  his  '  Moral  Sentiments,' 
Dr  Smith  is  copious  and  liapp)'  in  his  illustrations. 
The  following  account  of  the  advantages  of  the 
division  of  labour  is  very  finely  written  : — '  Observe 
the  accommodation  of  the  most  common  artificer 
or  day-labourer  in  a  civilised  and  thriving  country, 
and  you  will  perceive  that  the  number  of  people, 
of  whose  industry  a  part,  tlioiigh  hut  a  small  part, 
has  been  emiiloyed  in  procuring  him  this  .accom- 
modation, exceeds  all  computation.  The  woollen 
coat,  for  exani]ile,  which  covers  the  d.iy-labourcr,  .as 
coarse  and  rough  as  it  may  appear,  is  the  proilncc 
of  the  joint  labour  of  a  great  multitude  of  work- 
men. The  shephcrii,  the  sorter  of  the  wool,  the 
wool-coniber  or  carder,  the  dyer,  the  scribbler,  the 
spinner,  the  weaver,  the  fuller,  the  dresser,  with 
many  others,  must  all  join  their  different  arts  in 
order  to  complete  even  this  homely  production. 
How  many  merchants  and  carriers,  besides,  must 
have  been  employed  in  transporting  the  materials 
from  some  of  those  workmen  to  others,  who  often 
live  in  a  very  distant  part  of  the  country  ?  How 
much  commerce  and  navigation  in  particular,  how- 
many  ship-builders, sailors, sail-makers,  rope-makers, 
must  have  been  employed  in  order  to  bring  toge- 
ther the  different  drugs  made  use  of  by  the  dyer, 
which  often  come  from  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
world?  What  a  variety  of  Labour,  too,  is  necessary 
in  order  to  produce  the  tools  of  the  meanest  of  those 
workmen!      To  say  nothing  of  such   complicated 

*  M'Culloch'a  Principlea  of  Political  Economy,  p.  fl7. 
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machines  as  the  ship  of  tlie  sailor,  the  mill  of  the 
fuller,  or  even  the  loom  of  the  weaver,  let  us  consi- 
iler  only  what  a  variety  of  labour  is  requisite  in 
onier  to  form  that  very  simple  machine,  the  sliears 
witli  which  the  shepherd  clips  the  wool.  The  miner, 
the  builder  of  the  furnace  for  smelting  the  ore,  the 
feller  of  the  timber,  the  burner  of  the  charcoal  to  be 
made  use  of  in  the  smelting-house,  the  brickmaker, 
the  bricklayer,  the  workmen  who  attend  the  furnace, 
the  millwriglit,  the  forger,  the  smith,  nmst  all  of 
them  join  their  different  arts  in  order  to  produce 
them.  Were  we  to  examine  in  the  same  manner 
all  the  different  parts  of  his  dress  and  household 
furniture,  the  coarse  linen  shirt  which  he  wears  ne.xt 
his  skin,  the  shoes  which  cover  his  feet,  the  bed 
whicli  lie  lies  on,  and  all  tlie  different  parts  which 
compose  it,  the  kitchen-grate  at  which  lie  prepares 
his  victuals,  the  coiUs  which  he  makes  use  of  for 
that  purpose,  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
brought  to  him,  perhaps,  by  a  long  sea  and  a  long 
lanJ-carriage,  iJl  the  other  utensils  of  his  kitchen, 
all  the  furniture  of  his  table,  the  knives  and  forks, 
the  earthen  or  pewter  plates  upon  which  he  serves 
ui>  and  divides  his  victuals,  the  different  hands  em- 
ployed in  jireparing  his  bread  and  his  beer,  the  ghiss 
window  wliich  lets  in  the  heat  and  the  hght,  and 
keeps  out  the  wind  and  the  rain,  with  all  the  know- 
ledge and  art  requisite  for  preparing  that  beautiful 
and  happy  invention,  without  which  these  northern 
parts  of  tlie  world  could  scarce  have  afforded  a  very 
comfortable  habitation,  together  with  the  tools  of 
all  the  different  workmen  employed  in  producing 
those  different  conveniences;  if  we  examine,  I  say, 
all  these  things,  and  consider  what  a  variety  of 
labour  is  employed  about  each  of  them,  we  shall  he 
sensible  that,  without  the  assistance  and  co-opera- 
tion of  many  thonsamls,  the  very  meanest  person  in 
a  civilised  country  could  not  be  provided,  even  ac- 
cording to,  what  we  very  falsely  imagine,  the  e;usy 
and  simple  manner  in  which  he  is  commonly  accom- 
modated. Comp.ared,  indee<l,  with  the  more  extra- 
vagant luxury  of  the  great,  his  accommodation  must 
no  doubt  appear  extremely  simple  and  e:usy;  and 
yet  it  may  be  true,  perha|is,  that  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  Kuropcaii  iirince  does  not  always  so  much 
exceed  that  of  an  industrious  and  frugal  peasant,  as 
the  acconimodati<in  of  the  latter  exceeds  that  of 
many  an  African  king,  the  ab.solute  niiisters  of  the 
lives  and  liberties  often  tliousand  nakeil  savages.' 

UK   BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN — WILLIABI    MELMOTH — 

WllLIAM  UARIIIS — JAMES  HARRIS — WILLIAM 

STUKELEY — EUWAIIO  KING. 

As  Adam  Sniitli  taught  how  the  wealth  of  nations 
might  be  acciinmlatcd  and  preserved,  1  >r  Benjamin 
pKANKHN  (I70(l-17'jo),  with  a  humbler  aim,  but 
with  scarcely  less  practical  sagacity,  applied  the 
same  lessons  to  individuals.  Ity  his  admirable  writ- 
ings, and  still  more  admirable  life,  he  iiiculcjited  the 
virtues  of  imiustry,  frugality,  and  inde]Hndence  of 
thought,  and  may  lie  reckoned  one  of  the  iR-nefactors 
of  mankind,  l-'ranklin  was  n  native  of  Boston  in 
America,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a 
printer.  By  unceasing  industry  and  strong  natural 
talents  (which  he  assidnou.sly  cullivateil).  he  rose  to 
be  one  of  the  representatives  of  rbiladelphi.i,  and 
after  the  separation  of  America  from  Britain,  he 
was  amba.H.sador  for  the  states  at  the  court  of  I'nince. 
Several  important  treaties  were  negotiated  by  him, 
and  in  all  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  liis  native  coun- 
try—  its  struggles,  disiLsters,  and  successes — he  Ixire 
a  prominent  part.  The  writings  of  Franklin  are 
not  numerous  )  he  always,  as  he  informs  us,  '  set  a 
greater  valu»  on  a  doer  of  good  tlian  on  any  otiicr 


kind  of  reputation.'  His  l'<nr  Rirhanrs  Almanack, 
containing  some  homely  and  valuable  rules  of  life, 
was  begun  in  17.'!-'.  Between  the  years  1747  and 
17.54  he  communicated  to  his  friend,  I'eter  Collin- 
son,  a  series  of  letters  detailing  A'eu)  ExperitnenU 


Bel\]unln  Fruiklin. 

and  OhxfTi'atiottx  nn  Elt'ctriciti/,  made  at  Philadelphia^ 
in  which  he  establislied  the  scientific  fact,  that 
electricity  and  lightning  are  the  same.  His  experi- 
ment.s,  as  describeil  by  himself  have  an  air  of  wonder 
and  romance.  He  made  a  kite  of  a  silk  handker- 
chief, and  set  it  up  into  the  air,  with  a  common  key 
fiisteneil  to  the  enti  of  a  hempen  string,  by  wlii(;h  he 
held  the  kite  in  his  hand.  His  son  watched  with 
him  the  result ;  clouds  came  and  p.tssed,  and  at 
length  lightning  came;  it  agitated  the  hempen 
cord,  and  emitted  sparks  from  the  key,  which  gave 
him  a  slight  electrical  shock.  The  discovery  was 
thus  made;  the  identity  of  lightning  with  electri- 
city was  clearly  manifested;  ami  Franklin  was  so 
overcome  by  his  feelings  at  the  discovery,  that  he 
said  he  could  willingly  at  that  moment  have  died! 
The  political,  miscellaneous,  and  jihiloso^Miical  works 
of  Franklin,  were  publisluil  by  him  in  1779,  and 
were  afterwards  republished,  with  additions,  by  hii 
grandson,  in  six  volumes.  His  memoir  of  himself  ia 
the  most  valuable  of  his  miscellaneous  pieces;  liif 
essays  scarcely  exceed  mediocrity  as  literary  coin|>o- 
sitions,  but  they  are  animated  by  a  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence and  practical  wisdom. 

The  refined  classical  taste  and  learning  of  William 
Mklmoth  (1710-1799)  enriched  this  periinl  with  « 
translation  of  I'liny's  Letters,  which  Warton,  a 
highly  competent  judge,  pronounced  to  Ix' one  of  the 
few  translations  tiiat  are  better  than  the  originaL 
Under  the  ass\imed  name  of  Fitzoslxirne,  .Melmuth 
also  published  a  volume  of  Lrttcrs  on  Literary  and 
Mural  Suhjects,  remarkable  for  elegance  of  style. 
The  same  author  translateti  Cicero's  Ix'tters  to 
several  of  his  friends,  and  the  treatises  /V  Amicit'a 
anil  l>e  Seiiccliite,  to  which  he  apiHMided  large  and 
viduable  annotations.  .Melmoth  was  an  unliable, 
aecoinplisbed,  and  jiious  man,  and  his  cliHrHctcp 
shines  forth  in  all  his  writings.  His  tmiislalioni 
are  still  the  Ust  we  jKissess ;  and  his  style,  though 
scmietinics  feeble  from  excess  of  i>oli»li  and  ornu- 
ment,  is  generally  correct,  iiersyicuous,  and  musical 
in  construction. 
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[On  Th ink-In g.] 

[From  Melmoth's  Letters.] 

If  one  would  rate  any  particular  merit  according  to 
its  true  raluation,  it  may  hv  necessary,  perhapf,  to 
consider  how  far  it  can  be  justly  cliiinit'd  by  mankind 
In  general.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  when  1  rend  the  very 
uiicomroon  sentiments  of  your  last  letter,  I  found  their 
judicious  author  rise  in  my  esteem,  by  reflecting  thiit 
there  is  not  a  more  sin^^vilar  chanicter  in  the  world 
than  that  of  a  thinking  man.  It  is  not  merely  having 
a  succession  of  ideas  which  lightly  skim  over  the  mind, 
that  can  with  any  propriety  be  styled  by  that  deno- 
mination. It  is  observing  them  separately  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  ranging  them  under  their  respective 
classes  ;  it  is  calmly  and  steadily  viewing  our  o[)inions 
on  every  side,  and  resolutely  tracing  them  through  all 
their  consequences  and  connections,  that  constitutes 
the  man  of  reflection,  and  distinguishes  reason  from 
fancy.  Providence,  indeed,  does  not  seem  to  have 
funned  any  very  considerable  number  of  our  species 
for  an  extensive  exercise  of  this  higher  faculty,  as  the 
thoughts  of  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  are  neces- 
sarily restrained  within  the  ordinary  purposes  of  ani- 
mal life.  But  even  if  we  look  up  to  those  who 
move  in  much  superior  orbits,  and  who  have  oppor- 
tunities to  improve,  as  well  as  leisure  to  exercise 
their  understandings,  we  shall  find  that  thinking 
is  one  of  the  least  exerted  privileges  of  cultivated 
humanity. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  operation  of  the  mind  which  meets 
with  many  ob.structions  to  check  its  just  and  free 
direction  ;  but  there  are  two  ])rinciples  which  prevail 
more  or  less  in  the  constitutions  of  most  men,  that 
particularly  contribute  to  keep  this  faculty  of  tlie  soul 
unemplnycd  ;  I  mean  pride  and  indolence.  To  des- 
cend to  truth  through  the  tedimis  progression  of  well- 
examined  deductions,  is  considered  as  a  reproach  to 
the  quickness  of  understanding,  as  it  is  much  too 
laborious  a  method  for  any  but  those  who  are  possessed 
of  a  vigorous  and  resolute  activity  of  mind.  For  this 
reason  the  greater  part  of  our  species  generally  choose 
either  to  seize  upon  their  conclusions  at  om^e,  or  to  take 
them  by  relnMind  frouj  others,  as  best  suiting  with  their 
vanity  or  their  laziness.  Accordingly,  Mr  Locke  ob- 
serves, that  there  are  not  so  many  errors  and  wrong 
opinions  in  the  world  as  is  generally  imagined.  Not 
that  he  thinks  mankind  are  by  any  means  uniform  in 
embracing  truth  ;  but  because  the  majority  of  them, 
he  maintains,  have  no  thought  or  opinion  at  all 
about  those  doctrines  concerning  which  they  raise  the 
greatest  clamour.  Like  the  common  soldiers  in  an 
army,  they  follow  where  their  leaders  direct,  without 
knowing  or  even  inquiring  into  the  cause  for  which 
they  so  warmly  contend. 

This  will  account  for  the  slow  steps  Ijy  which  truth 
has  advanced  in  the  world  on  one  side,  ami  for  those 
absurd  systems  which  at  different  periods  have  had 
a  universal  currency  on  the  other  ;  for  there  is  a 
strange  dispositioii  in  human  nature  either  blindly  to 
tread  the  same  paths  that  have  been  traversed  by 
others,  or  to  strike  out  into  the  most  devious  extrava- 
gances: the  greater  part  of  the  world  will  cither 
totally  renounce  their  reason,  or  reason  only  from  the 
wild  suggestions  of  a  heated  imagination. 

From  the  same  source  may  be  derived  those  divi- 
Bions  and  animosities  which  break  the  union  both  of 
public  and  private  societies,  and  turn  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  human  intercourse  into  dissonance  and 
contention.  For,  while  men  judge  and  act  by  such 
measures  as  have  not  been  proved  by  the  standard  of 
dispassionate  reason,  they  must  equally  be  mistaken 
in  their  estimates  both  of  their  own  conduct  and  that 
9f  others. 

If  we  turn  our  view  from  actire  to  contemplative 


life,  we   may  have  occasion,  perhaps,  to  rennirk  that 
thinking  is  no  less  uncommon  in  the  literary  than  the 
civil  world.     The  number  of  those  writers  who  can, 
with  any  justness  of  expression,  be  termed  thinking 
authors,  would  not  form  a  very  copious  library,  though     | 
one  were  to  take  in  all  of  that  kind  which  both  ancient     ' 
and   modem    times    have    produced.      Necessarily,   I     | 
imagine,  must  one  exclude  from  a  colli ction  of  this     I 
sort  all    critics,   commentators,  translators,  and,  in     ' 
short,  all  that  numerous  under-tribe  in  the  common-     j 
WfuUh  of  literature  that   owe  their  existence  merely 
to  the  thoughts  of  others.     I   should   reject,  for  the     ' 
same  rcjvson,  such  compilers  as  Valerius  Maxinmsand 
Aulus  (jellius  :  thougli  it  must  be  owned,  indeed,  their 
works  have  acquired  an  accidental  value,  at  they  pre- 
serve to  us  several  curious  traces  of  antiquity,  wliich 
time  would  otherwise  have  entirely  worn  out.     Those 
teeming  geniuses,  likewise,  who  have  propagated  the 
fruits  of  their  studies  through  a  long  series  of  tracts, 
would  have  little  pretence,  I  believe,  to  beadmitted  as 
writers  of  reflection.     For  this  rejison  I  cannot  regret     i 
the  loss  of  those  incredible  numbers  of  compositions 
which  some  of  the  ancients  are  said  to  have  produced  ; 

Quale  fuit  Cassi  rapido  fcrventius  amni 
IngL'iiiuin  ;  cafihi^  qucni  fama  cat  enbC,  Ubrbqud 
Anibuatum  propriis. — IJor. 

Thus  Epicurus,  we  are  told,  left  behind  him  three 
humlred  volumes  of  his  own  works,  wherein  he  had 
not  inserted  a  single  quotation  ;  and  we  have  it  upon 
the  authority  of  Varro's  own  words,  that  he  himself 
composed  four  hundred  and  ninety  books.  Seneca 
assures  us  that  Didynms  the  grammarian  wrote  no 
less  than  four  thousand  ;  but  Origen,  it  seems,  was  yet 
more  prolific,  and  extended  his  i>erformances  even  to 
six  thousand  treatises.  It  is  obvious  to  innigine  with 
what  .sort  of  materials  the  productions  of  sucli  expe- 
ditious workmen  were  wrought  up :  sound  tliought 
and  well-matured  reflections  could  have  no  share,  we 
may  be  sure,  in  these  hasty  performances.  'J'hus  are 
books  multiplied,  whilst  authors  are  scarce;  and  so 
much  easier  is  it  to  write  than  to  think!  Hut  shall 
I  not  myself,  Palamedes,  prove  an  instance  that  it  is 
so,  if  I  suspend  any  longer  your  own  more  important 
rtiilectious,  by  interrupting  you  with  such  oa  mine! 

[On  Conversation.] 

[From  the  same.] 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  look  back  upon  that 

philosophical  week  which  I  lately  enjoyed  at ; 

as  tliere  is  no  part,  perhaps,  of  social  life  which  affords 
more  real  satisfaction  than  those  hours  which  one 
passes  in  rational  and  unreserved  conversation.  The 
free  communication  of  sentiments  amongst  a  set  of 
ingenious  and  speculative  friends,  such  as  those  you 
gave  me  the  opjmrtunity  of  meeting,  throws  the  mind 
into  the  most  advantageous  exercise,  and  shows  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  its  opinions,  with  greater  force 
of  conviction  than  any  other  method  we  can  employ. 

That  *  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,'  is  true 
in  more  views  of  our  species  than  one  ;  and  society 
gives  strength  to  our  reason,  as  well  as  polish  to  our 
manners.  The  soul,  when  left  entirely  to  her  own 
solitary  contemplations,  is  insensibly  drawn  by  a  sort 
of  constitutional  bias,  which  generally  leads  her 
opinions  to  the  side  of  her  Inclinations.  Hence  it  is 
that  she  contracts  those  peculiarities  of  reasoning,  and 
little  habits  of  thinking,  which  so  often  confirm  her 
in  the  most  fantastical  errors  ;  but  nothing  is  more 
likely  to  recover  the  mind  from  this  false  hem  than 
the  counter-warmth  of  impartial  debate.  Conversa- 
tion opens  our  views,  and  gives  our  faculties  a  more 
vigorou-*  play  ;  it  puts  us  upon  turning  our  notions  on 
every  side,  and  holds  them  up  to  a  light  tha*  discovers 
those  latent  flaws  which  would  probably    "lave  It^^T 
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roncealeil  in  the  gloom  of  unagitated  abitractioii. 
Accordingly,  one  may  remark  that  most  of  those  wild 
doctrines  which  have  been  let  loose  upon  the  world, 
have  generally  owed  their  birth  to  persons  whose  cir- 
cumstances or  dispositions  have  given  them  the  fewest 
opportunities  of  canvassing  their  respective  systems 
in  the  way  of  free  and  friendly  debate.  Had  the 
authors  of  many  an  extravagant  hypothesis  discussed 
their  principles  in  private  circles,  ere  they  had  given 
vent  to  them  in  jiublic,  the  observation  of  Varro  had 
never  perhaps  been  made  (or  never,  at  least,  with  so 
much  justice),  that  'there  is  no  opinion  so  absurd, 
but  has  some  philosopher  or  other  to  produce  in  its 
support.' 

Upon  this  principle  T  imagine  it  is  that  some  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  anticiuity  are  written  in  the  dia- 
logue manner.  Plato  and  TuUy,  it  sliould  seem, 
thought  truth  could  never  be  e,\amine<l  with  more 
advantage  than  amidst  the  amicable  opposition  of 
well-regulated  converse.  It  is  probable,  indued,  tlnit 
subjects  of  a  serious  and  philosophical  kind  weromore 
frequently  the  topics  of  Greek  and  Roman  conversa- 
iions  than  they  arc  of  ours  ;  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  world  had  not  yet  given  occa-sion  to  those  pruden- 
;ic'  reasons  which  may  now  perhaps  restrain  a  more 
fret  exchange  of  sentiments  amongst  us.  There  was 
something,  likewise,  in  the  very  scenes  themselves 
where  they  usually  assembled,  that  almost  unavoid- 
ably turned  the  stream  of  their  conversations  into  this 
useful  cha  mel.  Their  rooms  and  gardens  were  gene- 
rally adoiiicd,  you  know,  with  the  statues  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  reason  that  had  then  appeared  in 
the  world  ;  and  while  Socrates  or  Aristotle  stood  in 
their  view,  it  is  no  wonder  their  discourse  fell  upon 
those  subjects  which  such  animating  representations 
would  naturally  suggest.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  many  of  those  ancient  pieces  which  are  drawn  up 
in  the  dialogue  manner  were  no  imaginary  conversa- 
tions invented  by  their  authors,  but  faithful  tran- 
scripts from  real  "life.  And  it  is  tliis  circumstance, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  any  other,  which  contributes  to 
give  them  that  remarkiible  advantage  over  the  gene- 
rality of  modern  compositions  which  have  been  formed 
upon  the  same  plan.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  !  could 
ncarcely  name  more  than  three  or  four  of  this  kind 
which  have  appeared  in  our  language  worthy  of 
notice.  My  Lord  Shaftesbury's  dialogue, entitled  The 
Moralists,  Mr  .^d.lison's  upon  Ancient  Coins,  Mr 
Spcnce's  upon  the  (Jdyssey,  together  with  those  of  my 
Tcry  ingenious  friend,  Philemon  to  Ilydaspes,  are 
almost  the  only  jiroductions  in  this  way  which  have 
hitherto  come  forth  amongst  us  with  ailvantagc. 
These,  indeed,  arc  all  master-pieces  of  the  kind,  and 
written  in  the  true  spirit  of  learning  and  ]ioliteness. 
The  conversation  in  each  of  these  most  elegant  pcrfor- 
nnmces  is  conducted,  not  in  the  usual  absurd  method 
of  introducing  one  disputant  to  be  tamely  silenced  by 
the  other,  but  in  the  more  lively  drannitic  manner, 
where  a  just  contrast  of  characters  is  preserved 
thrttughout,  and  where  the  several  speakers  nuppnrt 
their  respective  sentiments  with  all  the  strength  and 
spirit  of  a  well-bred  opposition. 

William  Harris  (17'20.I77n),  a  dissenting  di- 
vine in  Devonshire,  published  liist<irical  inemoirs  of 
James  L,  Charles  L,  Oliver  Croniwell.  and  Charles 
IL  These  works  were  written  in  imitatiim  of  the 
manner  of  Bayle.  the  text  iK'ing  sulwrdinate  to  the 
notes  and  illustrations.  Very  frequently  only  a 
single  line  of  the  memoir  is  contained  in  the  page, 
the  rest  iKing  wlndly  notes.  As  deiHisitories  of  ori- 
gimil  papers,  the  memoirs  of  Harris  {which  are  still 
to  be  met  with  in  five  v(dunies)  are  valuable:  the 
original  part  is  trilling  in  extent,  and  written  with- 
out either  merit  or  pretension. 

Jajiks  Harris  of  Salisbury,  a  learned  and  bene- 


volent man,  i)ublished  in  1744  treatises  on  art,  on 
music  and  painting,  and  on  happiness.  He  afler- 
warils  (1751)  produced  his  eelebratc^l  work,  ffcrmet, 
or  (I  Vhiiisuphival  Inquiry  ctmcerning  Universal  Gram' 
mar.  The  definitions  of  Harris  are  considered  arbi- 
trary and  often  unnecessary,  and  his  rules  are  eom- 
lilicateti ;  but  his  profound  acquaintance  with  Greek 
literature,  and  his  general  learning,  supplying  nu- 
merous ilhistratioiis,  enabled  liijn  to  produce  a 
curious  and  valuable  publication.  Every  writer  on 
tlie  history  and  philosoi)liy  of  grammar  must  consult 
'Hermes.'  Unfortunately  the  study  of  the  ancient 
dialects  of  the  northern  nations  was  little  prevalent 
at  tlie  time  of  Mr  Harris,  and  to  this  cause  (:is  was 
the  ea.se  also  witli  many  of  the  etymological  distinc- 
tions in  Johnson's  Dictionary)  must  be  attributed 
some  of  his  errors  and  the  imperfection  of  his  plan. 
Mr  Harris  was  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune:  he  sat 
several  years  in  parliament,  and  »;is  successively  a 
lord  of  the  admiralty  and  lord  of  the  treasury.  In 
1774  he  was  ma<le  secretary  and  comptroller  to  the 
queen,  wliicli  he  held  till  his  dcatli  in  1780.  His 
son,  I^rd  M:dinesbury,  published,  in  1801,  a  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
llarris  relates  the  foUowing  interesting  anecdote  of 
a  Greek  pih>t,  to  sliow  that  even  among  the  present 
Greeks,  in  tlie  day  of  servitude,  the  remembrance  of 
their  ancient  glory  is  not  extinct : — '  When  the  late 
Mr  Anson  (lyord  Anson's  brother)  was  upon  his 
travels  in  the  E:ist.  he  hired  a  vessel  to  visit  the 
Isle  of  Tencdos.  His  pilot,  an  oh;  Greek,  as  they 
were  sailing  along,  said  with  simie  satisfaction, 
"There  'twas  our  fleet  lay."  Mr  Anson  denmnded, 
"  What  fleet  ?"  "  What  fleet !"  rei.lied  the  old  man, 
a  little  piqued  at  the  ([uestion,  "  why,  our  Grecian 
fleet  at  the  siege  of  Troy.'" 

Two  distinguislied  antiquarian  writers,  whose  re- 
searches illustrate  tlie  history  of  their  native  country, 
may  be  here  mentioned — Willia.m  Stukkley  (1G87- 
17G")),  who  ])ublished  Itincrnnum  Curiosum,  or  an 
Accmmt  of  the  Aniiquitie.i  and  Curiosities  of  Great 
Britain,  An  Account  of  Stonehenge.  kc.  &c.  Stukeley 
studied  meilicine,  but  afterwards  took  orders,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  rector  of  St  George 
church,  t^uecn  Square,  London.  Edward  Ki.ng 
(17:15  1807).  an  English  barrister,  published  Oliser- 
ratinn.1  on  Ancient  Castles,  and  an  elaborate  work,  in 
three  folio  volumes,  Munimentn  Antiiiua,  descriptive 
of  English  architecture  anterior  to  the  Normao 
Conquest. 

SIR  WILLIAM  ULACKSTOSE. 

Sir  William  Blackstoxk's  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  Enoland,  published  in  1765,  cxhihit  a  logicjU 
anil  compreiiensive  mind,  and  a  correct  taste  in  com- 
position. They  f  Tiiied  the  first  attempt  to  p<ipu- 
larise  legal  knowledge,  and  were  eniincnlly  success- 
ful. Junius  and  others  have  attacked  their  author 
for  leaning  too  much  to  the  side  of  prerogative,  and 
abiding  rather  by  precedents  than  by  sense  and 
justice;  yet  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  lllack- 
stone  wiis  once  advcK-afing  what  was  considend 
servile  obedience,  he  was  answered  fnmi  his  own 
iMKik!  The  Commentaries  have  not  been  sup- 
planted by  any  subsequent  work  of  the  same  kind, 
but  various  additions  and  eorrections  have  Uvn 
made  by  eniinent  lawyers  in  bite  eilitions.  Black- 
stone  thus  sums  up  the  relative  nii^ts  of  an 
elective  and  hereditary  monarchy  :  —  ' It  must 
be  owned,  an  elective  monarchy  se<ni»  to  be  the 
most  obvious,  and  In'st  suited  of  any  to  the  ra- 
tional )irinciples  of  govfrnment  and  the  friTtloin 
of  hiiimin  nature;  and,  a.cordiiigly,  we  find  from 
history  that,   in  the  infancy  and  flrnt  rudiiiienU  of 
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almost  fvery  state,  the  lemkr,  diicf  niftitistriite.  or 
prime,  liath  usually  been  elective.  And  if  tlie  in- 
dividuals who  eoiiipose  that  state  could  always  con- 
tinue true  to  first  principles,  uninfluenced  by  passion 
or  prejudice,  unassailed  by  c(»rruptiun,  and  unawed 
by  violence,  elective  succession  were  as  nmcli  to  l>e 
desired  in  a  kingdom  as  in  other  inferior  commu- 
nities. Tlic  Ix-st,  the  wisest,  and  the  bravest  nian 
■would  then  be  sure  of  receiving  that  crown  which 
his  endowments  have  merited ;  and  the  sense  of  an 
unbiased  majority  would  be  dutifully  acquiesced  in 
by  the  few  who  were  of  difit-rcnt  opinions.  Hut 
history  and  observation  will  inform  us  tliat  elections 
of  every  kind,  in  tlie  present  state  of  liuman  nature, 
are  too  frequently  brought  about  by  influence,  par- 
tiality, and  artifice ;  and  even  where  tlie  case  is 
otherwise,  these  practices  will  be  often  suspected, 
and  as  constantly  charged  uimn  the  successful,  by  a 
Bplenetic  disap]>ointed  minority.  This  is  an  evil  to 
which  all  societies  are  liable;  as  well  tliose  of  a  pri- 
vate and  domestic  kind,  as  the  great  community  of 
the  public,  whicli  regulates  and  includes  the  rest. 
But  in  the  former  there  is  this  advantage,  that  sncli 
suspicions,  if  falsp,  proceed  nofarther  than  jealousies 
and  murmurs,  which  time  will  effectmdly  snpi>ress ; 
and.  if  true,  the  injustice  may  be  remedied  by  legal 
means,  by  an  appeal  to  those  tribunals  to  which 
every  member  of  society  has  (by  becoming  such) 
virtually  engaged  to  submit.  Whereas  in  the  great 
and  indepeniient  society  wliich  every  nation  com- 
poses, there  is  no  superior  to  resort  to  but  tiic  law-  of 
nature;  no  method  to  redress  the  infringements  of 
that  law  but  the  actual  exertion  of  private  force. 
As,  therefore,  between  two  nations  complaining  of 
mutual  injuries,  the  quarrel  can  only  be  decided  by 
tiie  law  of  arms,  so  in  one  and  the  same  nation, 
■when  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  connnon 
union  are  supposed  to  be  invaded,  and  more  especisUIy 
when  the  appointment  of  their  cliief  magistrate  is 
alleged  to  bi'  unduly  ma-le,  the  only  tribunal  to  which 
the  complainants  can  appeal  is  that  of  the  God  of 
battles ;  the  only  process  by  which  the  appeal  can 
be  carried  on  is  that  of  a  civil  and  intestine  war. 
A  hereditary  succession  to  the  crown  is  therefore 
now  established  in  this  and  most  other  countries,  in 
order  to  prevent  that  periodical  bloodshed  and 
misery  which  the  history  of  ancient  imperial  Rome, 
and  the  more  modern  experience  of  I'oland  and 
Germany,  may  show  us  are  the  consequences  of 
elective  kingdoms.' 

[On  the  Ri'jlit  of  Property.'] 
[From  Blackstonc'a  Commentaries.} 

In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  we  are  infonned  by 
holy  writ,  the  all-bountiful  Creator  pave  to  man 
'  dominion  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living 
thing  that  nioveth  upon  the  earth.'  This  is  the  only 
true  and  solid  foundation  of  man's  dominion  over 
external  things,  whatever  airy  nit-taphysical  notions 
uiav  have  been  started  by  fanciful  writers  upon  this 
Bubject.  The  earth,  therefore,  and  all  things  therein, 
are  the  general  property  of  all  mankind,  exclusive  of 
other  bcing-H,  from  the  immediate  gilt  uf  the  Creator. 
And  while  the  earth  continued  bare  of  inhabitants, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  was  in  connnon 
among  them,  and  that  every  one  took  from  the  public 
stock  to  his  own  use  such  things  as  his  immediate 
necessities  required. 

These  general  notions  of  property  were  then  suffi- 
cient to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  human  life;  and 
might,  perhaps,  still  have  answered  them,  had  it  been 
possible  for  mankind  to  have  remained  in  a  state  of 
primeval  simplicity ;  as  may  be  collected   from  the 


manncn  of  many  American  cations,  when  first  dis- 
covered by  the  Kuropeans ;  and  from  the  ancient  me- 
thod of  living  among  the  fin*t  Europeans  themselves, 
if  we  may  credit  either  the  memorials  of  them  pre- 
served in  the  golden  age  of  th«'  poets,  or  the  uniform 
accounts  given  by  historians  of  tho»e  limes  wherein 
crautomnia  communia  tt  iiuHrita  omnitiiSf  rduti  unum 
citnctis  palrimoitium  rssct.  Not  that  this  comnmnion 
of  good  seems  ever  to  have  been  applicable,  even  in 
the  earliest  ages,  to  aught  but  the  sub.stance  of  the 
thing,  nor  couhl  be  extended  to  the  use  of  it.  Kor, 
by  the  law  of  nature  and  reason,  he  who  fir^t  began  to 
use  it  acquired  tlierein  a  kind  of  transient  property,  that 
lasted  so  long  as  he  wati  using  it,  and  no  lunger  ;  or, 
to  speak  with  greater  precision,  the  right  of  possession 
continued  for  the  same  time  only  that  the  act  of  poa- 
sessitui  la.-'ted.  Thus  the  ground  was  in  common,  and 
no  part  of  it  was  the  permanent  property  of  any  man 
in  particular ;  yet,  whoever  wa-s  in  the  occupation  of 
any  determinate  spot  of  it,  for  rest,  for  shade,  or  the 
like,  acijuired  for  the  time  a  sort  of  ownership,  from 
which  it  would  have  been  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nature,  to  have  driven  him  b^*  force ;  but  the 
instant  that  he  quitted  the  use  or  occupation  of  ii, 
another  might  seize  it  without  injustice.  Thus  also  a 
vine  or  other  tree  might  b»^  said  to  be  in  common,  as 
all  men  were  equally  entitled  to  its  produce  ;  and  yet 
any  private  individual  might  gain  the  sole  property  of 
the  fruit,  which  he  had  gathered  for  his  own  repast ; 
a  doctrine  well  illustrated  by  Cicero,  who  compares 
the  world  to  a  great  theatre,  which  is  common  to  the 
public,  and  yet  the  jtlace  which  any  man  has  taken  is 
for  the  time  his  own. 

r.ut  wlien  mankind  increased  in  number,  craft,  and 
ambition,  it  became  necessary  to  entertain  conceptions 
of  more  permanent  dominion  ;  and  to  ap|)roj)riute  to 
individuals  not  the  immediate  use  only,  but  the  very 
substance  of  the  thing  to  be  used.  (_)lherwise,  innu- 
merable tumults  must  have  arisen,  and  tl»e  good  order 
of  the  world  been  continually  broken  and  disturbed, 
while  a  variety  of  persons  were  striving  who  should 
get  the  first  occupation  of  the  same  thing,  or  disputing 
which  of  them  had  actually  gained  it.  As  human  life 
also  grew  more  and  more  refined,  abundance  of  con- 
veniences were  devised  to  reiuler  it  more  easy,  com- 
modious, and  agreeable,  as  habitations  fitr  shelter  and 
safety,  and  raiment  for  warmth  and  decency.  Hut  no 
man  would  be  at  the  trouble  to  provide  either,  so  long 
as  he  had  only  a  usufructuary  property  in  them, 
which  was  to  cease  the  instant  that  he  quitted  posses- 
sion ;  if,  as  soon  a-s  he  walked  out  of  his  tent,  or  pulled 
otThis  garment,  the  next  stranger  who  came  b_v  would 
have  a  right  to  inhabit  the  one,  and  to  wear  the  other. 
In  the  case  of  habitations,  in  particular,  it  w:is  natu- 
ral to  observe,  that  even  the  brute  creation,  to  whom 
ever}'thing  else  wa.s  in  common,  maintained  a  kind  tf 
penuanent  property  in  their  dwellings,  cspeciully  fo; 
the  protection  of  their  young  ;  that  the  birds  of  the 
air  had  nests,  and  the  bea.sts  of  the  field  had  caverns, 
the  invasion  of  which  they  esteemed  a  very  tiagrant 
injustice,  and  woubi  sacrifice  their  lives  to  preserve 
them.  Hence  a  property  was  soon  established  in  every 
man's  house  and  homestall,  which  seem  to  have  been 
originally  mere  temporary  huts  or  movable  cabins, 
suited  to  the  design  of  Providence  for  more  speedily 
peopling  the  earth,  and  suited  to  the  wandering  life 
of  their  owners,  before  any  extensive  property  in  the 
soil  or  ground  was  established.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  movables  of  every  kind  became  sooner 
appropriated  than  the  penaanent  substantial  soil; 
partly  because  they  were  mire  susceptible  of  a  long 
occupance,  which  might  be  continued  for  months  to- 
gether without  any  .sensible  interruption,  and  at  length  j 
by  usage  ripen  into  an  established  right ;  but  princi- 
pally because  few  of  thein  could  be  fit  for  use,  till  1 
improved  and  meliorated  by  the  bodily  labour  of  the     I 
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occupant;  which  builily  Itthour,  bestowed  upon  any 
subject  which  before  lay  in  comrnon  to  all  men,  is  uni- 
versally allowed  to  give  the  fairest  and  most  reason- 
able title  to  an  excluHive  property  therein. 

The  article  of  food  was  a  more  immediate  call,  and 
therefore  a  more  early  consideration.  Such  as  were 
not  contented  with  the  spontaneous  product  of  the 
earth,  sought  for  a  more  solid  n-freshment  in  the  tie**h 
of  beasts,  which  they  obtained  by  hunting.  Hut  the 
frequent  disappointments  incident  to  that  method  of 
provision,  induced  tliem  to  gather  to<5pthcr  such  ani- 
inalH  ufi  were  of  a  more  tame  and  sc'iuacious  nature  ; 
and  to  establish  a  permanent  property  in  their  tlocks 
and  herds,  in  order  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  less  pre- 
carious manner,  partly  by  the  milk  of  the  dams,  and 
partly  by  the  flesh  of  the  young.  The  support  of 
these  their  cattle  made  the  article  of  water  al>o  a  very 
important  point.  And  therefore  the  book  of  Genesis 
(the  most  venerable  monument  of  antiquity,  considered 
merely  with  a  view  to  history)  will  furnish  us  with 
frequent  instances  of  violent  contentions  conceniing 
wells,  the  exclusive  property  of  which  appears  to  have 
l>een  established  in  the  first  digger  or  occupant,  even 
in  such  jdaces  where  the  ground  and  herbage  remained 
yet  in  common.  Thus  we  find  Abraham,  who  was  but 
a  sojourner,  asserting  his  right  to  a  well  in  the  country 
ofAbimclech,  and  exacting  an  oath  for  his  security, 

•  because  he  had  digged  that  well.*  And  Isaac,  about 
ninety  years  afterwards,  reclaimed  this  his  father's 
property  ;  and  after  much  contention  with  the  Philis- 
tines, wiui  HufTered  to  enjoy  it  in  peace. 

All  this  while  the  soil  and  pasture  of  the  earth  re- 
mained still  in  common  as  before,  and  open  to  every 
occupant ;  except  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  where  the  necessity  of  a  sole  and  exclusive 
|roperty  in  lands  (for  the  sake  of  agriculture)  was 
twrlicr  felt,  and  therefore  more  readily  complied  with. 
Otherwise,  when  the  multitude  of  men  and  cattle  had 
consumed  every  convenience  on  one  spot  of  ground,  it 
was  deemed  a  natural  right  to  seize  upon  and  occupy 
euch  other  lands  as  would  more  easily  supply  their 
necessities.  This  practice  is  still  retained  among  the 
wild  arid  uncultivateil  nations  that  have  never  been 
formed  into  civil  states,  like  the  Tartars  and  others 
in  the  Kast,  where  the  climate  itself,  and  tlie  boiind- 
lcs»(  extent  of  their  territor)',  conspire  to  retain  them 
still  in  the  same  savage  state  of  vagrant  liberty  which 
was  universal  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  which  Tacitus 
informs  us  continued  among  the  Oermans  till  the  de- 
cline of  the  Iloman  empire.  We  have  also  a  striking 
example  of  the  same  kind  in  the  history  of  Abraham 
and  his  nephew  Lot.  When  their  joint  substance 
became  so  great,  that  pasture  and  other  conveniences 
grew  scarce,  the  natural  consequence  wjis,  that  a  strife 
arose  between  their  servants,  so  that  it  was  no  longer 
practicable  to  dwell  together.  This  contention  .Abra- 
ham thus  endeavoured  to  compose  : — '  Let  there  be  no 
Btrife,  [  pray  thee,  between  thee  and  me.  Is  not  the 
whole  land  before  thee  I  Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee, 
from  me.  If  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  will 
I  go  to  the  right  ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand, 
then  will  I  go  to  the  left.*  This  plainly  implies  an  ac- 
knowledged right  in  either  to  occupy  whatever  ground 
he  pleased,  that  wa^  not  pre-occupied  by  other  tribes. 

*  And  I<ot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  D*;hcld  all  the  plain 
of  Jordan,  that  it  wa<t  well  watered  everywhere,  even 
as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Then  liOt  chose  him  all 
the  plain  of  Jordan,  and  joumied  cast,  and  Abraham 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan.' 

Upon  the  same  principle  was  founded  the  right  of 
migration,  or  sending  colonics  to  find  out  new  habita- 
tions, when  the  mother-country  wan  overcharged  with 
inhabitants  ;  which  wa*  practised  as  well  by  the  Ph't- 
nicians  ami  Greeks,  m  the  Germans,  Scythians,  and 
other  nortiiem  people.  And  so  Umg  as  it  was  cmh- 
fiucd  CO  thn  tt^^Ling  and  cultiratiou    >f  deacrt,  unin- 


habited countries,  it  kept  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
the  law  of  nature.  But  how  far  the  seizing  on  coun- 
tries already  peopled,  and  driving  out  or  nioKsacring 
the  innocent  and  defenceless  natives,  merely  because 
they  differed  from  their  inva<ler8  in  language,  in  reli- 
gion, in  customs,  in  gnvemment,  or  in  colour;  bow 
far  such  a  conduct  was  consonant  to  nature,  to  reason, 
or  to  Ciiristianity,  deserved  well  to  be  considered  by 
those  who  have  rendered  their  names  immortal  by  thua 
civilising  matikind. 

As  the  worhl  by  degrees  grew  more  populous,  it 
daily  became  more  ditbcult  to  find  out  iiew  spots  to 
inhabit,  without  encruacljing  upon  former  occupants; 
and,  by  constantly  occupying  the  same  individual 
spot,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  consumed,  and  it« 
spontaneous  produce  destroyed,  without  uTiy  provision 
for  a  future  supply  or  succession.  It  thert-fore  be- 
came necessary  to  pursue  souie  regular  method  of 
providing  a  constant  sub.^^isteiice ;  and  this  necessity 
produced,  or  at  least  promoted  and  encouraj^'ed,  the 
art  of  agriculture,  by  a  regular  connection  and  conse- 
quence;  introduced  and  established  the  idea  of  a 
more  pennanent  property  in  the  soil  than  had  hitherto 
been  received  and  adopted.  It  was  clear  that  the 
earth  would  not  produce  her  fruits  in  sutficient  quan- 
tities, without  the  assistance  of  tillage;  but  who 
would  be  at  the  pains  of  tilling  it,  if  another  might 
watch  an  opportunity  to  seize  upon  and  enjoy  the 
product  of  his  industry,  art,  and  labour!  Had  not, 
therefore,  a  separate  property  in  lanrls,  as  movables, 
been  vested  in  some  individuals,  the  world  must  have 
continued  a  forest,  and  men  have  been  mere  animals 
of  prey;  which,  acconling  to  some  philosophers,  is 
the  genuine  state  of  nature.  Whereas  now  (so 
graciously  has  Providence  interwoven  (»ur  duty  and 
our  happiness  together)  the  result  of  this  very  neces- 
sity has  been  the  ennobling  of  the  human  species,  by 
giving  it  opi)ortunities  of  improving  it-s  rational 
faculties,  as  well  as  of  exerting  its  natural.  Necessity 
begat  property  ;  and,  in  order  to  insure  that  property, 
recourse  was  had  to  civil  society,  which  brought  along 
with  it  a  long  train  of  inseparable  concomitants — 
states,  government,  laws,  punishments,  ami  the  public 
exercise  of  religious  duties.  Thus  connected  together, 
it  was  found  that  a  part  only  of  .society  wits  sufficient 
to  provide,  by  their  manual  labour,  for  the  iiccessary 
subsistence  of  all  ;  and  leisure  was  given  to  others  to 
cultivate  the  human  mind,  to  invent  useful  arts,  and 
to  lay  the  fnundations  of  science. 

The  only  question  remaining  is,  how  this  property 
became  actually  ve.-ted  ;  or  whjit  it  i>  tliat  gave  a 
man  an  exclusive  right  to  retain  in  a  permanent 
manner  that  specific  land  which  before  belonged 
generally  to  everybody,  but  particularly  to  nobody  1 
And  as  we  before  observed,  that  occupancy  gave  the 
right  to  the  temporary  use  of  the  soil,  so  it  is  agreed 
upon  all  bands  that  occupancy  gave  also  the  original 
right  to  the  permanent  property  in  the  substance  of 
the  earth  itself,  which  excludes  every  one  elav  but  the 
owner  from  the  use  of  it.  There  is,  indeed,  some 
ditlerence  among  the  writers  ou  natural  law  concern- 
ing the  reason  why  occupancy  shi»uld  convey  this 
right,  and  invest  one  with  this  absolute  pn^perly ; 
(irotius  and  Puflendorf  insisting  that  this  right  of 
occupancy  is  fountled  upon  a  tacit  and  implied 
assent  of  all  nuuikind,  that  the  first  occupant  sht.uld 
become  the  owner;  ami  Itarbeyrac,  Tiiius,  Mr  Locke, 
and  others,  holding  that  there  is  n«>  such  implied 
assent,  neither  is  it  neccssjiry  that  there  should  l>e  ;  for 
that  the  very  act  of  occupancy  abtne  being  a  degree 
of  bodily  lab<Hir,  is,  fn»in  a  principle  of  nntuml  jus- 
tice, without  any  consent  or  compact,  hutficient  of 
itself  to  gain  a'  titb^  ;  a  diopute  that  ttavuuni  too 
much  of  nice  and  schola^ti.'  refineuicnll  nowevcr, 
both  sides  agree  in  this,  that  occupancy  is  the  thing 
by  which  the  title   waa   In  fact    originally   gained: 
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every  man  seizing  to  his  own  continueil  use  suoh  spots 
of  );round  as  he  founii  most  afreeable  to  his  own  con- 
venience, provided  he  found  them  unoccupied  by  any 
one  else. 


KARL  OF  CBESTEHFIELD. 

Pim.ip  Dormer  Stashopk,  Karl  of  rhesterflelJ 
(1694-1773),  was  an  elegant  author,  thoujili  his  orjly 
popuLir  compositions  are  his  Letters  to  his  Sun,  a 
work  containing  many  ixcelU-nt  advices  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  and  improvement  of  the  ex- 
ternal worldly  character,  but  trreatly  deficient  in  the 
higher  points  of  morality.  Lord  Chcstcrfiild  was 
an  able  politician  and  diplomatist,  ami  an  elo(|ucnt 
parliamentary  debater.  The  celebrated  •  lA^tters  to 
his  Son'  were  not  intended  f.ir  publication,  and  did 
not  appear  till  after  his  death.  Their  publication 
w:ui  much  to  be  regretted  by  every  friend  of  this  ac- 
complished, witty,  and  eloquent  peer. 

IDeJtnition  of  Good  Breeding.] 

[From  Chesterfield ■(.  LetU^ra.] 

A  friend  nf  yours  and  mine  hius  very  justly  defined 
good  breeding  to  be,  '  the  result  of  much  good  sense, 
some  good  nature,  and  a  little  self-denial  for  the  sake 
of  others,  and  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indul- 
gence from  them.'  Taking  this  for  granted  (as  I 
think  it  cannot  be  disputed),  it  is  astonishing  to  me 
that  anybody,  who  has  good  sense  and  good  nature, 
can  essentially  fail  in  good  breeding.  As  to  the  modes 
of  it,  indeed,  they  vary  according  to  persons,  places, 
and  circumstances,  and  are  only  to  be  acquired  by 
obsen-ation  and  e.\perience ;  but  the  substance  of  it 
is  everywhere  and  eternally  the  same.  Good  mantiers 
are,  to  particular  societies,  what  good  morals  are  to 
society  in  general— their  cement  and  their  security. 
And  as  laws  are  enacted  to  enforce  good  morals,  or  at 
least  to  prevent  the  ill  ett'ects  of  bad  ones,  so  there 
are  certain  rules  of  civility,  universally  implied  and 
received,  to  enforce  good  manners  and  punish  bad 
ones.  And  indeed  there  seems  to  nic  to  be  less  dilfe- 
rence  both  between  the  crimes  and  punishments,  than 
at  first  one  would  imagine.  The  immoral  man,  who 
invades  another's  property,  is  justly  hanged  for  it; 
and  the  ill-bred  man,  who  by  his  ill'manners  invades 
ami  disturbs  the  quiet  and  comforts  of  private  life, 
is  by  common  consent  as  justly  banished  society. 
Mutual  complaisances,  attentions,  and  sacrifices  of 
little  conveniences,  are  a.s  natural  an  implied  compact 
between  civilised  people,  as  protection  and  obedience 
ire  between  kings  and  subjects  ;  whoever,  in  either 
case,  violates  that  compact,  justly  forfeits  all  advan- 
tages arising  from  it.     For  my  own    part,   I   reallv 


that  res|>cct  which  everybody  means  to  show,  in  au 
ea-sy,  unenibarni.«se(l,  and  graceful  manner.  This  'u, 
what  observation  and  experience  must  teach  you. 

In  mixed  companies,  whoever  is  admitted  to  make 
part  of  theni  is,  for  the  time  at  least,  suiqiosed  to  be 
on  a  fooling  of  eijuality  with   the  rest;  ami,  conse- 
quently, a.s  there   is  no  one  principal  object  <if  awe 
and  respect,  people  are  apt  to  take  a  greater  latitude 
in  their  behaviour,  an.l  to  be  less  upon  their  guard; 
and   so   they    may,    provided    it    be   within    certa:- 
bounds,  which  are  upon  no  occasion  to  be  transgressed. 
But  upon  these  occa-sions,  though  no  one  is  entitled 
to  distinguished  marks  of  respect,  every  one  claims, 
and    very  justly,   every  mark    of  civility  and   good 
breeding.       Kase    is    allowed,    but   carelessness   and 
negligence  are  strictly  forbidden.     If  a  man  accosts 
you,  and  talks  to  you  ever  so  dully  or  frivolously,  it 
is  worse  than  rudeness,  it  is  bruta'lity,  to  show  iiin., 
by  a  manifest  inattention  to  what  he  says,  that  you 
think  him  a  fool  ijr  a  blockhead,  and  not  worth  hear- 
ing.     It   is    much    njore  so    with  regard   to  women, 
who,  of  whatever  rank  they  are,  are  entitled,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  sex,  not  only  to  an  attentive,  but 
an  officious  good   breeding   from    men.     Their  little 
wants,  likings,  dislikes,  jireferences,  antipathies,  and 
fancies,  must  be  officiously  attended  to,  and,  if  jiossible, 
guessed    at    and   anticipated,   by   a   well-bred    nnin. 
You  must  never  usurp  to  yourself  those  conveniences 
and  gratifications  which  are  of  common  right,  such  as 
the  best  places,  the  best  dishes,  i:c. ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, always  decline  them  yourself,  ami  ofier  them 
to  others,  who,  in  their  turns,  will  oHer  them  to  you; 
so  that,  U]ion  the  whole,  you  will  in  your  turn  enjoy 
your  share  of  the  common"  right.     It  would  be  endless 
for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  particular  instances  in 
which  a  well-bred  man  shows  his  good  breedin"  in 
good  company  ;  and  it  would  be  injurious  to  you  to 
suppose  that  your  own  good  sense  will  not  |ioint  them 
out  to  you  ;  and  then  your  own  good  nature  will  re- 
commend, and  your  self-interest  enforce  the  practice. 
There  is  a  third  sort  of  good  breeding,  in  which 
people  are  the  most  apt  to  fail,  from  a  very  mistaken 
notion   that  they  cannot  fail  at  all.     I  mean   with 
regard  to  one's  most  familiar  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, or  those   who    really  are   our   inferiors  ;   and 
there,  undoubtedly,  a  greater  degree  of  eiuse  is  not 
only  allowed,  but  proper,  and  contributes  much  to  the 
comforts  of  a  private  social  iife.     But  ea.se  and  free- 
dom have  their  bounds,  which  must  by  no  means  be 
violated.   A  certain  degree  of  negligence  and  careless- 
ness becomes  injurious  and  insulting,  from  tlie  real  or 
supposed    inferiority   of  the   persons;  and    that   de- 
lightful liberty  of  conversation  among  a  few  friends  is 
soon  destroyed,  as  liberty  often  has  been,  by  bi 


,  .   ,  -  .    .  „•  ,    ■   -   ,.,  earned  to  licentiousness.  But  example  exi)lains  things 

th  nk  that    next  to  the  consciousness  of  domg  a  good    best,  and  I  will  put  a  pretty  strong  cise  :  Suppose 
actum,  that  of  doing  a  evil  one  IS  the  most  pleasing;    you  and  me  alone  together  ;  I  I    -  ■■     " 


and  the  epithet  which  I  should  covet  the  most,  next 
to  that  of  .\ristides,  would  be  that  of  well-bred. 
Thus  nmch  for  good  breeding  in  general ;  I  will  now 
consider  some  of  the  various  modes  and  degrees  of  it. 
Very  few,  scarcely  any,  are  wanting  in  the  respect 
which  they  should  show  to  those  whom  they  acknow- 
ledge to  he  infinitely  their  superiors,  such  as  crowiied 
heads,  princes,  and  public  persons  of  distinguish«d 
and  eminent  posts.  It  is  the  manner  of  showing  that 
respect  which  is  different.  The  man  of  fashion  and 
of  the  world  expresses  it  in  its  fullest  extent,  but 
naturally,  easily,  and  without  concern ;  whereas  a 
man  wlio  is  not  used  to  keep  good  company  expresses 
it  awkwardly  ;  one  sees  that  he  is  not  used  to  it,  and 
that  it  costs  him  a  great  deal ;  but  I  never  saw  the 
worst-bred  man  living  guilty  of  lolling,  whistling, 
scratching  his  head,  and  such  like  indecencies,  in 
wmpaiiy  that  he  respected.  In  such  companies, 
'Jierefore.  the  only  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  to  show 


believe  you  will  allow 
that  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  unlimited  freedom  in 
your  company,  as  either  you  or  I  can  possibly  have  in 
any  other ;  and  I  am  ajit  to  believe,  too,  that  you 
would  indulge  me  in  that  freedom  as  far  as  anybody 
would.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  do  you  imagine 
that  I  should  think  there  was  no  bounds  to  that  free- 
dom i  I  assure  you  I  should  not  think  so ;  and  I 
take  myself  to  be  as  much  tied  down  by  a  certain 
degree  of  good  manners  to  you,  as  by  other  degrees  of 
them  to  other  people.  The  most  familiar  and  inti- 
mate habitudes,  connexions,  and  friendships,  require 
a  degree  of  good  breeding  both  to  preserve  and  cement 
them.  The  best  of  us  have  our  bad  sides,  and  it  is  as 
imprudent  as  it  is  ill-bred  to  exhibit  them.  I  shaU 
not  use  ceremony  with  you  ;  it  would  be  misplaced 
between  us ;  but  I  shall  certainly  observe  that  degree 
of  good  breeding  with  you  which  is,  in  the  first  place, 
decent,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  us  like  one  another's  company  long. 
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BOAME  JENYS9 — DR  ADAM  FERCfSON — LORD 
MONBODDO — HORACE  WALPOLE. 

SoAME  Jenyns  (1704-1787)  was  (listinpnisliod  in 
early  lift-  iis  a  g;i.v  iiiiJ  witty  writer,  biitli  in  poetry 
and  prose  ;  but  afterwards  api)lyinp  liiiciself  to  serions 
subjects,  lie  produeeii,  in  17u7,  A  Free  Imjtiiri/  into 
tlie  i^'iiture  of  Kvil ',  in  1776,  A  View  of  the  Internal 
Evidences  of  the  Christian  lietiywn;  and  in  1782, 
iJisquisitions  on  Various  Suhjevis ;  works  eoiitainin); 
much  injjenious  speculation,  but  wliieli  have  lost 
most  of  tlieir  early  popularity. 

Dr  Adam  Ferguson  (172-1-1816),  son  of  the 
ministwr  of  r^)^ierait,  in  Pertlisiiire,  was  educated 
at  St  Andrews:  removing  to  Kdinbnrjjh,  he  be- 
came an  associate  of  IJr  Robertson,  Blair,  Home, 
&c.  In  1744  he  entered  the  42d  regiment  as 
chaplain,  and  continued  in  that  situation  till  1757, 
when  he  resijined  it,  and  became  tutor  in  the 
family  of  I^iord  Bute.  He  was  afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  and  of  moral  philo- 
Bophy  in  the  university  of  Ivlinbnrgh.  In  1778  he 
went  to  America  as  secretary  to  the  connnissioners 
ap|i<>inted  to  neRotiate  with  the  revolted  colonies: 
on  his  return  he  resumed  the  duties  of  his  professor- 
shiji.  His  latter  days  were  spent  in  e:ise  and  afflu- 
ence at  St  Andrews,  where  be  died  at  the  patriarchal 
age  of  ninety-tliree.  The  works  of  I)r  Ferpuson 
are.  The  History  of  Cii'il  Society,  published  in  176'*; 
Institutes  of  Moral  I'hihisophij.  17i;9  ;  A  lieply  to  Dr 
Priceim  Civil  and  Tieligious  Liberty,  1770;  The  His- 
tory at'  the  PrcKfress  and  Termination  of  the  Roman 
He/iiihlic,  1783;  and  Principles  of  Jloral  ami  VoUliral 
Science,  171)2.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  m  ho  was  personally 
acipniinted  with  Ferguson,  supplies  some  interesting 
inforunition  as  to  the  latter  years  of  this  venerable 
professttr,  whom  he  considered  the  most  striking 
C-Xiimple  of  the  stoic  philosopher  which  could  lie 
seen  in  mo*iern  days.  He  bad  a  shock  of  par;dysis 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  life,  from  wliidi  |}eriod  he 
In-came  a  strict  Pythagorean  in  his  diet,  eating  no- 
thing but  vegetables,  and  drinking  only  water  or 
milk.  The  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
French  war  haci  long  seemed  to  be  the  main  tie 
which  connected  him  with  p:issing  existence  ;  and 
the  news  of  Waterloo  acted  on  the  aged  patriot  as  a 
nunc  dimittis.  From  that  hour  the  feeling  that  bad 
almost  alone  given  him  energy  decayed,  and  he 
avoweilly  relinquished  all  desire  for  prolonged  life. 
Of  Ferguson's  'History  of  Civil  Society,'  Gray  the 
poet  remarks — *  There  are  uncommon  strains  of 
eloquence  in  it ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  not  one 
single  idiom  of  his  country  (I  think)  in  the  whole 
work.  His  application  to  the  heart  is  frequent,  and 
often  successful.  His  love  of  Montesquieu  and 
Tacitus  has  led  him  into  a  manner  of  writing  too 
short-winded  and  sententious,  which  those  great 
men,  had  they  liveil  in  better  times,  and  under  a 
better  government,  would  have  avoided.'  This  re- 
mark is  true  of  all  Ferguson's  writings  ;  his  style  is 
too  succinct  and  compressed.  His  Roman  history, 
liowever,  is  a  valua1>le  compendium,  illustrated  by 
philo<«ophical  views  and  rcHections. 

Ij>iii>  MoMioDixj's  Essay  an  the  Oriyin  and  Pro- 
gress of  Lamjuaije,  published  in  1771 -it  and  6,  is  one 
of  those  singular  works  which  at  once  provoke 
study  and  ridicule.  The  author  was  a  man  of  real 
learning  and  talents,  but  a  humorist  in  character 
and  opinions.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  Gnx-k  litera- 
ture and  antiquities,  anti  a  worshipper  of  Homer. 
So  fir  dill  he  carry  this,  that,  fliiding  carriages  were 
mit  in  use  among  the  ancients,  he  never  would  enter 
one,  but  made  all  his  journeys  to  London  (whiih  be 
visited  once  a  year)  and  other  jihu'es  on  horseback. 


and  continued  the  practice  till  he  was  upwards  of 
eighty.  lie  said  it  was  a  degradation  of  the  genuine 
dignity  of  lininan  nature  to  be  dragged  at  the  tail  of 
a  liorse  instead  of  mounting  upon  bis  back  !  The 
eccentric  philosopher  was  less  careful  of  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  in  .simie  of  his  opinions.  He  gravely 
maintains  in  his  F.ssay  that  men  were  originally 
monkeys,  in  which  condition  they  remained  for  ages 
destitute  of  speech,  reason,  and  social  aflectiona. 
They  gradually  improved,  according  to  MonbiMldo's 
theory,  as  geologists  say  the  earth  was  changed  by 
successive  revolutions  ;  but  he  contends  that  the  ou- 
rang  outangs  are  still  of  the  human  species,  and  that 
in  tlie  15:iy  of  liengal  there  exists  a  nation  of  human 
beings  with  t;iiis  like  monkeys,  which  had  been  dis- 
covered a  hundred  ami  thirty  years  before  by  a 
Swedish  skipper.  Wlien  Sir  Joseph  Banks  returned 
from  Botany  Il;iy,  Monboddo  inquire<l  after  the  long- 
tailed  men,  and,  according  to  Dr  Johnson,  was  not 
lilcased  that  they  had  not  been  found  in  all  his  jiere- 
grinations.  All  the  moral  sentiments  and  domestic 
affections  were,  according  to  this  whimsiciil  jihiloso- 
pher,  the  result  of  art,  contrivance,  and  experience, 
lus  much  as  writing,  ship-building,  or  any  other  me- 
chanical invention  ;  and  hence  he  places  man,  in  bis 
natural  state,  below  beavers  and  sea  cats,  which  he 
terms  .social  and  jiolitical  animals!  The  laughable 
absurdity  of  these  doctrines  must  have  protected 
their  author  from  the  fulniin:itions  of  the  clergy, 
who  were  then  so  eager  to  attack  all  the  metapby- 
sicid  opponents  of  revealed  religion.  In  1779  Mon- 
boddo published  an  elabonite  work  on  ancient  meta- 
physics, in  three  volumes  quarto,  which.  Uke  his 
former  ]iublii-atioii,  is  equally  learned  and  equally 
whimsical.  After  a  life  of  study  and  ]);ir;idox,  dis- 
charging his  duties  as  a  lord  of  session  with  uprit;lit- 
ness  and  integrity,  and  much  respected  in  private 
for  his  anii:ib1e  dispositions,  James  Burnet,  Lord 
Jlonlwddo,  died  in  Edinburgh  May  26,  1799,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-five. 

Horace  Wai.pole,  the  author  of  the  '  Castle  of 
Otranto,'  already  noticed,  would  have  helil  hut  an 
insignificant  place  in  British  literature,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  Corresiiondence  and  Memoirs,  those 
pictures  of  society  and  manners,  comjiounded  of  wit 
and  gaiety,  pbrewd  observation,  sarcasm,  ceiisorious- 
ness,  high  life,  and  sparkling  language.  His  situa- 
tion and  circumstances  were  exactly  suited  to  his 
character  and  habits.  He  had  in  early  life  tra\tlled 
with  his  friend  Gray,  the  ptK't,  and  imbibed  in  Italy 
a  taste  for  antiquity  and  the  arts,  fostered,  no  doubt, 
by  the  kindred  genius  of  Gray,  who  delighted  in 
ancient  architecture  and  in  classic  pursuits.  He 
next  tried  public  life,  and  sat  in  parliament  for 
twenty-six  years.  This  added  to  his  observation  of 
men  and  inanners,  but  without  increasing  his  repu- 
tation, fiir  Horace  Walpole  was  no  orator  or  states- 
man. His  aristocratic  habits  prevented  him  from 
courting  distinction  as  a  general  author,  and  he 
accordingly  commeiu-ed  collecting  antiques,  building 
a  baronial  castle,  and  chronicling  in  secret  his  .tpi- 
nioiis  and  impressiiins  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
income,  from  sinecure  oflices  and  private  sources, 
was  about  i'40(i()  per  annum  ;  and,  as  he  was  never 
married,  his  fortune  enabled  him,  under  giMnl  ma- 
nagement and  methiHlical  arrangement,  to  gratify 
his  tastes  as  a  virtuoso.  When  thirty  a  eiirs  i>!d,  ho 
bad  purchased  some  land  at  Twickenham,  near  I..<>n- 
don,  and  here  he  comnienctHl  improving  a  small 
house,  which  by  ilegrees  swelled  into  a  feudal  castle, 
with  turrets,  towers,  g:illeries,  and  coriidors.  win- 
dows of  stained  glass,  arini>rial  liearlngs,  and  all  the 
other  appropriate  insignia  of  a  Gothic  baronial  man- 
sion. Who  has  not  heard  of  Strawberry  llill— thai 
'  little  plaything  house,'   as  Wal|iole  stylc\l  it,   in 
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wliich  wure  gathered  curiosities  of  all  ileseriptioHs, 
Works  of  art,  rare  editions,  valualile  letters,  memo- 
rials of  virtue  and  of  vice,  of  genius,  lieauty,  tiuste, 
and  fashion,  mouldered  into  dnst !  Tliis  vaUiaUe 
collection  is  now  (1842)  scattered  to  the  winds- 
dispersed  at  a  public  sale. 

Enough  to  rouse  the  dead  man  into  rage, 
And  warm  with  red  resentment  the  wan  cheek. 

The  delight  with  which  Walpole  contemplated  this 
suburban  retreat,  is  cvincecl  in  many  of  his  let- 
ters. In  one  to  General  Conway  (the  oidy  man  he 
seems  ever  to  have  really  loved  or  regarded),  he  runs 
on  in  this  enthusiastic  manner : — '  Yon  perceive  tliat 
I  have  got  into  a  new  camp,  and  have  left  my  tub 
at  Windsor.  It  is  a  little  plaything  house  th.at  I 
have  got  out  of  this  Chevenix"s  shop  [Strawberry 
Hill  had  been  occupied  by  ]Mrs  Chevenix,  a  toy- 
woman  !],  and  is  the  prettiest  bauble  you  ever  saw. 
It  is  set  in  enamelled  meadows,  with  filigree  hedges ; 

A  small  Euphrates  through  the  piece  is  rolled, 
And  little  fishes  wave  their  wings  of  gold. 

Two  delightfid  roads,  that  you  would  call  d\isty, 
supply  me  continually  with  coaches  and  chaises; 

i  and  barges,  as  solemn  as  barons  of  the  Kxchequer, 
move  under  my  window.  Richmond  Hill  and  Ham 
Walks  bound  my  prospect;  but,  thank  God!  the 
Thames  is  lietween  me  and  the  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry.  Dowagers,  as  plenty  as  flounders,  inhabit 
all  around ;  and  Pope's  ghost  is  just  now  skim- 
ming under  my  window  by  a  most  poetical  moon- 
light.' 

The  literary  performances  with  wliich  Walpole 
varied  his  life  at  Strawlierry  Hill  are  all  character- 
istic of  the  man.  In  IT.iS  appeared  his  Caliihyuc  uf 
Iiv;/al  ami  Nobk  Authors;  in  1761  his  Anecdute.i  of 
Paintinp  in  England;  in  KG.")  his  Castle  of  Otranto; 
and  in  1767  his  HLitoiic  Douhls  as  to  the  character 
and  pertion  of  Richard  III.  He  left  for  publication 
Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Gcorye  II.,  and  a  hirge  col- 
lection of  copies  of  his  letters  ;  and  he  printed  at  his 
private  press  (for  among  the  collections  at  Strawberry 
Hill  was  a  small  printing  establishment)  his  tragedy 
of  the  Mysterious  Mother.  A  complete  collection  of 
his  letters  was  printed  in  1841,  in  six  volumes.  The 
writings  of  Walpole  are  all  ingenious  and  entertain- 
ing, and  though  his  judgments  on  men  and  books 
or  p.assing  events  are  often  inaccurate,  and  never 
profound,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  amused  by 
the  liveliness  of  his  style,  his  wit,  his  acuteness, 

I  and  even  his  malevolence.  '  Walpole's  Letters,'  says 
Sir  Macaulay,  'are  gencr.ally  considered  as  his  best 

!  performances,  and,  we  think,  with  re.ason.  His  faults 
are  far  less  offensive  to  us  in  his  correspondence 
than  in  bis  books.  His  wild,  .absurd,  and  ever- 
changing  opinions  of  men  and  things  are  easily 
pardoneil  in  familiar  letters.  His  bitter  scoffing 
depreciating  disjjosition  docs  not  show  itself  in  so 
unmitigated  a  manner  as  in  his  Memoirs.  A 
writer  of  letters  must  be  civil  and  friendly  to  his 
correspondent  at  least,  if  to  no  other  person.'  The 
variety  of  topics  introduced  is  no  doubt  one  cause  of 
the  charm  of  these  compositions,  for  every  page  and 
almost  every  sentence  turns  up  something  new,  and 
the  whim  of  the  moment  is  ever  with  Walpole  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  peculiarity 
of  liis  information,  his  private  scandal,  his  anecdotes 
of  the  great,  and  the  constant  exhibition  of  his  own 
tastes  and  pursuits,  furnish  ab\indant  anmsement  to 
the  reader.  Another  Horace  Walpole,  like  another 
Boswell,  the  world  has  not  supplied,  and  probably 
never  will. 


[/'o/i/icj  ami  Ereniny  Parties.'] 
To  Sir  IIorack  Makn— 1745. 

When  I  receive  your  long  letters  I  am  ashamed ; 
mine  arc  notes  in  comparison.  How  do  you  contrive 
to  roll  out  your  patience  into  two  sheets  I  You  cer- 
tainly don't  love  nic  better  than  I  do  you  ;  aiid  yet  \l 
our  loves  were  to  be  sold  by  the  quire,  you  would  havfl 
by  far  the  more  magnificent  stock  to  dispo.se  of.  I 
can  only  say  that  age  has  already  an  ctlect  on  the 
vigour  of  my  jicn  ;  none  on  yours :  it  is  not,  1  assure 
you,  for  you  alone,  but  my  ink  is  at  low  water-mark 
for  all  my  acquaintance.  My  present  shame  arises 
from  a  letter  of  eight  sides,  of  December  8tli,  which  I 
received  from  you  last  post. 

It  is  not  being  an  upright  senator  to  promise  one's 
vote  beforehand,  especially  in  a  money-matter  ;  but  1 
believe  so  nniny  excellent  patriots  have  just  done  the 
same  thing,  that  I  shall  venture  readily  to  engage  my 
promise  to  you,  to  get  you  any  sum  for  the  defence  of 
Tuscany — why,  it  is  to  defend  you  and  my  own 
country  !  my  own  palace  in  Via  de  Santo  Spirilo^^  my 
own  princess  epuisce^  and  all  ray  family  !  I  shall 
quite  make  interest  for  you  :  nay,  I  would  speak  to 
our  new  ally,  and  your  old  acquaint.ance,  Lord  Sand- 
wich, to  assist  in  it ;  but  I  could  have  no  hope  of 
getting  at  his  ear,  for  he  ha-s  put  on  such  a  first-rate 
tie-wig,  on  his  admission  to  the  admiralty-board,  thai 
nothing  without  the  lungs  of  a  boatswain  can  ever 
think  to  penetrate  the  thickness  of  the  curls.  I  think, 
however,  it  docs  honour  to  the  dignity  of  ministers  : 
when  he  was  but  a  patriot,  his  wig  was  not  of  half  its 
present  gravity.  There  are  no  more  changes  nuide  : 
all  is  quiet  yet  ;  but  next  Thursday  the  parliament 
meets  to  decide  the  complexion  of  the  session.  My 
Lord  Chesterfield  goes  next  week  to  Hollaud,  and  then 
returns  for  Ireland. 

The  great  present  disturbance  in  politics  is  my 
Lady  Granville's  assembly  ;  which  I  do  assure  you 
distresses  the  Pelhanis  infinitely  more  than  a  myste- 
rious meeting  of  the  States  would,  and  far  more  than 
the  abrupt  breaking  up  of  the  Diet  at  (irodno.  She 
had  begun  to  keep  Tuesdays  before  her  lord  resigned, 
which  now  she  continues  with  greater  zeal.  Her  house 
is  very  fine,  she  very  handsome,  her  lord  very  agreeable 
and  extraordinary  ;  and  yet  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
wonders  that  people  will  go  thither.  He  mentioned 
to  my  father  my  going  tliere,  who  laughed  at  him  ; 
Cato's  a  proper  person  to  trust  with  such  a  childish 
jealousy  !  Ilarn.'  Fox  says,  '  Let  the  Duke  of  New- 
caj*tle  open  his  oivn  house,  and  see  if  all  that  come 
thither  are  his  friends.'  The  fashion  now  is  to  send 
cards  to  the  women,  and  to  declare  that  all  men  are 
welcome  without  being  asked.  This  is  a  piece  ofca.se 
that  shocks  the  prudes  of  the  last  age.  You  can't 
imagine  how  my  Lady  Granville  shines  in  doing 
honours  ;  you  know  she  is  made  for  it.  My  lord  has 
new  furnished  his  mother's  apartment  for  her,  and  has 
given  her  a  magnificent  set  of  dressing-plate :  he  is 
very  fond  of  her,  and  she  as  fond  of  his  being  so. 

You  will  have  heard  of  Marshal  Belleisle's  being 
made  a  prisoner  at  Hanover;  the  world  will  believe  it 
was  not  by  accident.  He  is  sent  for  over  hither:  the 
first  thought  was  to  confine  him  to  the  Tower,  but  that 
is  contrary  to  the  polite.tse  of  modem  war  :  they  talk 
of  sending  him  to  Nottingham,  where  Tallard  was. 
I  am  sure,  if  he  is  prisoner  at  large  anywhere,  we 
could  not  have  a  worse  inmate  !  so  ambitious  and  in- 
triguing a  man,  who  was  author  of  this  whole  war, 
will  be  no  bad  general  to  be  ready  to  head  the  Jaco- 
bites on  any  insurrection.^ 

1  The  gtreet  in  Florence  where  Mr  Mann  lived. 

2  Belleisle  and  his  brother,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  king 
of  France  on  a  mission  to  the  Iving  of  Prussia,  were  det;iined, 
while  changing  horses,  at  £llx!ngerode,  and  from  thence  ont. 
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I  can  say  nothing  more  about  young  Gardiner,  but 
that  I  don't  think  luy  father  at  all  inclined  now  to 
liavc  any  letter  written  for  him.     Adieu  ! 


[77i€  Scott hh  livkllhn.] 
[To  tho  same— Nov.  Ifi,  1745.] 

1  told  you  in  my  last  what  disturbance  there  had 
been  about  the  new  regiments;  the  aftair  of  rank  was 
again  disputed  on  the  report  till  ten  at  nij,'ht,  and 
carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty-three.  The  kinj,'  had 
been  persuaded  to  aj)pear  for  it,  though  Lord  (!ran- 
Tille  nuide  it  a  party  point  againsit  Mr  I'elham. 
Wilmington  did  not  speak.  I  was  not  there,  for  I 
could  not  vote  for  it,  and  yielded  not  to  give  any 
hindrance  to  a  public  measure  (or  at  least  what  w:ts 
called  so)  just  now.  The  prince  acted  openly,  and 
inlluenccd  iiis  people  against  it ;  but  it  only  served  to 
let  Mr  Pelham  see  what,  like  everything  else,  he  did 
not  know — how  strong  he  is.  The  king  will  scarce 
speak  to  him,  and  he  cannot  yet  get  Pitt  into  place. 

The  rebels  arc  come  into  Kngland  :  for  two  days 
we  believed  theni  near  Lancaster,  but  the  ministry 
now  own  that  they  don't  know  if  they  have  passed 
Carlisle.  Some  think  they  will  besiege  that  town, 
which  has  an  old  wall,  and  all  the  militia  in  it  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  ;  but  us  they  can 
pai^s  by  it,  I  don't  see  why  they  should  take  it,  for 
they  are  not  strong  enough  to  leave  garrisons.  Several 
desert  them  as  they  advance  south  ;  and  altogether, 
good  men  and  bad,  nobody  believes  them  ten  thousand. 
By  tlielr  marching  westward  to  avoid  Wade,  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  fight  him. 
They  may  yet  retire  back  into  the.ir  mountains,  but 
if  once  they  get  to  Lanciuster,  their  retreat  is  cut  off; 
for  Watle'will  not  stir  from  Newcastle  till  he  has 
embarked  tliem  deep  into  Kngland,  and  tlicn  he  will 
be  behind  them.  He  has  sent  General  Handusyde 
from  Herwick  with  two  regiments  to  take  possessiun 
of  Kdinburgh.  The  rebels  arc  certainly  in  fl,  very 
desperate  situation  :  they  dared  not  meet  Wade  ;  and 
if  thev  bud  waited  for  him,  their  troops  would  have 
desertVil.  I'nless  they  meet  with  great  risings  in 
their  favour  in  Lancashire,  1  don't  see  what  they  can 
hope,  except  from  a  continuation  of  our  neglect. 
That,  indeed,  has  nobly  exerted  itself  for  them.  Tliey 
were  suffered  to  march  the  whole  length  of  Scotland, 
and  take  possessiun  of  the  capital,  without  a  num 
appearing  against  them.  Then  two  thousand  men 
iaiUil  to  them,  to  run  from  them.  Till  the  flight  of 
Cope's  army,  Wu<le  wils  not  sent.  Two  roads  still 
lay  into  Kngland,  and  till  they  had  chosen  that  which 
Wade  had  not  taken,  no  army  was  thought  of  being 
sent  to  secure  the  other.  Now  Ligonier,  with  seven 
old  regiments,  and  six  of  the  new,  is  ordered  to  Lan- 
cashire ;  before  this  first  division  of  the  army  could 
get  to  Coventry,  they  arc  forced  to  order  it  to  halt, 
for  fear  the  enemy  should  be  up  with  it  before  it  wiuh 
all  lusseiid'lrd.  It  is  uncertain  if  the  rebels  will  march 
to  the  north  i>(  Wales,  to  Ilristul,  or  towards  Lundun. 
If  to  tlie  latter,  Ligonier  must  fight  them  ;  if  to  either 
of  the  other,  which  1  hope,  the  two  armies  may  join 
and  drive  them  into  a  comer,  where  they  mutt  all 
perish.  They  cannot  subsist  in  Wale^,  but  by  being 
iupplied  by  the  Papists  in  Irelun<l.  The  best  is,  that 
we  are  in  no  fear  from  France  ;  there  is  no  prepara- 
tion for  inviwions  in  any  of  their  ports.  Lord  Clan- 
carty,'  a  Scotchnnin  of  great  parts,  but  nnid  and 
drunken,  and  whose  family  forfeited  A''IO,(Kin  a-;year 
for  King  James,  is  made  vice-admiral  at  Ba'st.     The 

wyM  to  Kntilnnil ;  where,  refualng  to  fitve  thoir  porolo  In  tho 
miKk'  it  wjw  n-quin-d,  they  won?  contlnoii  in  Windsor  cnAtlo. 

'  DunnKh  Mmearty,  Karl  of  Claucarty,  wiia  an  IrUhman, 
«nil  nut  a  Scutehniun. 


Duke  of  Bedford  goes  in  his  little  round  person  with 
his  regiment  ;  he  now  takes  to  the  land,  and  f-nya  he 
is  tired  of  being  a  pen-and-ink  man.  Lord  (iuwer 
insisted,  too,  ui>on  going  with  his  regiment,  but  is  laid 
up  with  the  gout. 

With  the  rebels  in  Kngland,  you  may  imagine  we 
have  no  private  news,  nor  think  of  foreign.  Froiu 
tliis  account  ynu  may  judge  that  our  case  is  far  from 
desperate,  though  disagi'eeablc.  The  prince,*  while 
the  princess  lits-in,  bius  taken  to  give  dinners,  to  which 
he  lusks  two  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  two  of 
the  maids  of  honour,  &c.  by  turns,  and  five  or  six 
others,  lie  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table,  drinks  and 
harangues  to  all  this  medley  till  nine  at  night  ;  and 
the  other  day,  after  the  affair  of  the  regiments,  drank 
Mr  Fox's  health  in  a  bumper,  with  three  huzzas,  for 
opposing  Mr  Pelham — 

'  Si  qui  fata  aspera  rumpaa, 
Tu  Marcellus  eria  !* 

You  put  me  in  pain  for  my  eagle,  and  in  more  for 
the  Chutes,  whose  zeal  is  very  heroic,  but  very  ill- 
placed.  I  long  to  hear  that  all  my  Chutes  and  eagles 
are  safe  out  of  the  Pope's  hands  1  Pray,  wish  the 
Suares's  joy  of  all  their  espousals.  Does  the  princess 
pray  abundantly  for  her  friend  the  J'retcndcr?  Is 
she  extremely  ubbittue  with  her  devotion  1  and  does 
she  fiist  till  she  has  got  a  violent  appetite  for  supper! 
And  then,  does  she  eat  so  long,  that  old  Sarrasin  '\» 
quite  imjiaticnt  to  go  to  cards  again  \  Good  night ! 
1  intend  you  >hall  still  be  resident  from  KingGeorge. 

P.S. —  1  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  the  other  day  1  con- 
cluded the  ministry  knew  the  danger  was  all  over  ; 
for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ventured  to  have  the  Pre- 
tender's declaration  burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Nov.  22, 1745. 
For  these  two  days  we  have  been  expecting  news  of  a 
battle.  Wade  marched  last  Saturday  from  Newcastle, 
and  must  have  got  up  with  the  rebels  if  they  stayed 
for  him,  tliough  the  roads  are  exceedingly  bad,  and 
great  quantities  of  snow  have  fallen.  Uut  lost  night 
tliere  was  some  notice  of  a  body  of  rebels  being  ad- 
vanced to  Penrith.  We  were  put  into  great  spirits 
by  a  heroic  letter  from  the  nuiyor  of  Carlisle,  who 
had  fired  on  the  rebels  and  made  them  retire  ;  be 
concluded  with  saying,  *  And  so  I  think  the  town  of 
Carlisle  has  done  his  majesty  more  service  than  tho 
great  city  of  Kdinburgh,  or  than  all  Scotlan<l  together.* 
lint  this  hero,  who  wius  grown  the  whole  fasliion  for 
four-and-tuenty  hours,  had  chosen  to  stop  all  other 
letters.  The  king  spukc  of  him  at  his  levt'e  with 
great  encomiums  ;  Lord  Stair  said,  '  Yes,  sir,  Mr 
Patterson  has  behaved  very  bravely.'  The  Duke  of 
liedford  interrupted  him  ;  '  My  lord,  his  name  is  not 
I'atternon;  that  is  a  Scutch  name;  his  name  is  I'lttlin" 
son.*  But,  alack!  the  next  day  the  rebels  returned, 
having  placed  the  women  and  children  of  the  country 
in  wagons  in  front  of  their  army,  and  forcing  the 
peiusjints  to  fix  the  scaling-ladders.  Tlie  great  Mr 
I'attinson,  or  Paltei-son  (for  now  his  name  may  be 
which  one  pleases),  instantly  surrendered  the  town, 
and  agreed  to  pay  two  thousand  pounds  to  save  it 
from  pillage. 

[iojkfoM  EarthquaXxa  and  London  Oottip."] 

[To  tho  same— March  11,  l/M] 

Portent*  amX  prixlinlwi  arc  Rrow-n  $o  fn*quODt, 
Thai  they  have  liM.t  their  nnmo.— IVyrfn*. 

My  text  is  not  literally  true  ;  but  as  fur  as  earth 
quakes  go  towanls  lowering  the  price  of  wondertul 
commodities,   to  bo  sure  wo   are  overalocked.      W  o 
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have  haJ  a  secuiul,  much  more  violent  than  the  fintt  ; 
and  you  must  not  be  surprised  if,  by  next  jtof^t,  you 
hear  of  a  buniinj;  niountuin  sprun;;  up  in  SinithfKlil. 
In  the  in;;lit  between  Wednesday  uml  Tliur>diiy  lasi 
(exactly  a  nn»ntli  since  the  first  shoek),  tlie  eailh  had 
a  shiverin;!  fit  between  one  and  twi>,  but  «o  wli^'lit, 
that,  if  no  more  had  folh.wed,  I  don't  believe  it  would 
have  been  noticed.  I  had  been  awake,  and  had  scarce 
dozed  a^rain — on  a  sudden  I  felt  my  boater  lift  up  my 
head  :  I  thou<;ht  somebody  was  gettin;.'  from  under 
my  bed,  but  wDun  found  it  wa.-*  a  wtronj^  eurtlHpuikc 
that  la>led  near  half  a  minute,  with  a  violent  vibra- 
tion and  great  roaring.  1  rang  my  bell  ;  my  ser- 
vant came  in,  frightened  out  of  his  senses:  in  an  in- 
stant we  heard  all  the  windows  in  the  nei^jlibourhood 
flung  up.  I  got  up  and  found  people  running  into 
the  streets,  but  saw  no  mischief  dotiL- :  there  has  been 
Bome  ;  two  old  houses  flung  down,  several  chimneys, 
and  much  china-ware.  The  bells  rung  in  several 
houses.  Admiral  Knowles,  who  ha.s  lived  long  in 
Jamaica,  and  felt  seven  there,  says  this  w;us  more 
violent  than  any  of  them  :  Francesco  prefers  it  to  the 
drei  -Iful  one  at  Leghorn.  The  wise  say,  that  if  we 
have  not  rain  soon,  we  shall  certainly  have  more. 
Several  people  are  going  out  of  town,  for  it  has  nowhere 
reached  above  ten  miles  from  London  :  they  say  they 
arc  not  frightened,  but  that  it  is  sucli  fine  weather, 
*  Lord  !  one  can't  help  going  into  the  country  !'  Tin 
only  visible  eticct  it  has  had  wiw  on  the  Uidotto,  at 
which,  being  the  following  night,  there  were  but  four 
hundred  people.  A  parson  who  came  into  White's 
the  morning  of  earthquake  the  first,  and  heard  bets 
laid  on  wliether  it  was  an  earthquake  or  the  blowing 
up  of  powder  mills,  went  away  exceedin^'ly  scan- 
dalised, and  said,  'I  protest  they  are  such  an  im- 
pious set  of  people,  that  I  believe  if  the  last  trumpet 
was  to  sound  they  would  bet  pujijjet-show  against 
Judgment.*  If  we  get  any  nearer  still  to  tlie  torrid 
zone,  I  shall  pique  myself  on  sending  you  a  present 
of  eedrati  and  orange-flower  water ;  I  am  already 
planning  a  terreno  for  Strawberry  Hill. 

The  Middlesex  election  is  carried  airainst  the  court : 
the  I*rinee  in  a  green  frock  (and  I  won't  swear,  but  in 
a  Scotcli  plaid  waistcoat)  sat  under  the  park-wall  in 
his  chair,  and  huUoocd  the  voters  on  to  IJrentford. 
The  Jacobites  are  so  transported,  tliat  they  are  opening 
subscriptions  for  all  boroughs  that  shall  be  vacant — 
this  is  wise !  They  will  spend  their  money  to  earry  a 
few  more  seats  in  a  Parliament  where  they  will  never 
have  the  majority,  and  so  liave  none  to  carry  the 
/general  elections.  The  omen,  however,  is  bad  for 
Westminster ;  the  high-bailiff  went  to  vote  for  the 
opposition. 

I  now  jump  to  another  topic;  I  find  all  this  letter 
will  be  detached  scraps;  1  can't  at  all  contrive  to 
hide  the  seams.  But  I  don't  care.  1  began  my  letter 
merely  to  tell  you  of  the  earthquake,  and  I  don't 
pique  myself  upon  doing  any  more  tlian  telling  you 
what  vou  would  be  glad  to  have  told  you.  I  told 
you,  too,  how  pleased  1  was  with  tlie  triumphs  of 
another  old  be^iuty,  our  friend  the  princess.'  Do 
you  know,  1  have  found  a  history  that  has  great  re- 
Bcmblance  to  hers;  that  is,  that  will  be  very  like 
hers,  if  hers  is  but  like  it.  I  will  trll  it  you  in  as 
few  words  as  I  can.  Madame  la  Marechale  de  I'llo- 
pital  was  the  daughter  of  a   sempstress  ;"-  a  young 

»  ThC  PrincesB  Craon,  who,  it  had  been  reported,  was  to 
marry  Stanislaus  teczinsky,  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  ex-kinR  of 
i-o'.iind,  whose  daughter,  Maria  Leczinbky,  was  married  to 
t«uis  XV.,  king  of  France. 

2  This  is  the  story  of  a  woman  named  Mary  Miffnot.  She 
■was  near  marrying  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  La  Gardie, 
who  afterwards  entered  the  Swedish  service,  and  became  a 
field-niaTbhai  in  that  country  Her  first  husband  wa*i.  if  I 
mistake  not,  a  procureur  of  Grenoble ;  her  wcond  was  the 


gentleman  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  wo-s  going  to  b*- 
nuirrieil  to  her,  but  the  match  was  broken  ofl".  Ai- 
old  fermicr-gcnenil,  who  had  retired  itito  tlie  provinc-* 
where  this  hitppened,  liearing  the  story,  had  a  curio- 
sity to  see  the  victim  ;  he  liked  her.  married  her, 
died,  and  left  her  enough  not  to  care  for  her  incon- 
stant. She  came  to  Paris,  where  the  Marechal  de 
I'llnpital  married  her  fitr  her  riches.  After  the  Mare- 
chalV  death,  Caslniir,  the  abdicated  king  of  Poland, 
who  was  retired  into  France,  fell  in  love  witli  the 
Marechale,  ami  privately  nuirried  her.  If  the  event 
ever  happens,  1  shall  certainly  travel  to  iNancy,  to 
hear  her  talk  of  ma  btl/t  jUlc  la  Jiciue  de  J'runre, 
What  jmliis  niy  Lady  Pomfret  would  take  to  prove' 
tluit  an  abdicated  king's  wife  did  not  take  jdace  of 
an  I''.n;;lish  countess ;  and  how  tlie  princess  herself 
would  grow  still  fonder  of  the  Pretender^  for  the 
similitude  of  his  fortune  with  that  of  k  Jiui  mon  maril 
Her  daughter,  Mirepoix,  was  frightened  the  other 
night  with  Mrs  Nugent's  calling  out,  kh  roliur/  un 
rolvHrf  'ilie  amba-»sadress  had  heard  so  much  of 
rttbbing,  that  she  did  not  doubt  but  ilitns  ce  jmit  n/, 
they  robbed  in  the  middle  of  an  assembly.  It  turned 
out  to  be  u  thuf  in  l/it  caiui/c!     Good  night! 


THE   EARL  OF  CUATH.VM. 

Another  series  of  letters,  written  at  this  time,  hat 

since  been  imblisbod.  The  collection  is  far  inferior 
in  value,  but  its  author  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  age — perhaps  the  first  of  English  orators  and 
statesmen.  We  allude  to  a  volume  of  letters  written 
by  tile  E:irl  of  Cbatbani  to  his  nephew,  Thoimus  Pitt, 
Lord  Oamelfonl.  This  work  contains  much  excel- 
lent advice  as  to  life  and  conduct,  a  sincere  atlmira- 
tion  of  classical  learning,  and  great  kinilliness  of 
domestic  feeling  and  ad'cctioii.  Anotiier  collection 
of  the  corrcsiHuidence  of  Lord  Cliathani  was  made 
and  published  in  IS-Il,  in  four  volumes.  Some  light 
is  thrown  on  cuiiteniporary  history  and  public  events 
by  this  curresponilcme;  but  its  principid  value  is  of 
a  rcfhx  nature,  derived  from  our  interest  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  lofty  and  commanding  intellect  which 
sluijicd  the  destinies  of  Europe.  William  PriT  was 
born  on  the  15th  of  Novendier  1708.  lie  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  whence  he  removed  to  Trinity  college, 
Oxford.  lie  was  afterwards  a  corru-t  in  the  IJIues! 
His  military  career,  however,  was  of  short  duration; 
for,  before  he  was  quite  twenty  one,  he  had  a  seat  Jn 
jiarliament.  His  talents  for  debate  were  soon  con- 
spicuous ;  and  on  the  occasi(m  of  a  bill  for  register- 
ing seamen  in  1740.  he  made  his  memorable  rejily 
to  Mr  Walpole,  who  had  taunted  him  on  account  of 
bis  youtli.  Tliis  burst  of  youtliful  ardnnr  h;is  been 
immortalised  by  Dr  Johnson,  who  then  rejtorted  the 
Iiarliamentary  debates  for  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine. Johnson  was  no  laborious  or  diligent  note- 
taker;  he  often  bad  merely  verb;d  conimuniiat'.ons 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  spcukt  rs,  wliicli  lie  imbued 
with  his  own  energy,  and  coloured  with  liis  iicinliar 
style  and  diction.  Vitt's  reply  to  Walpole  niair 
therefore  be  considered  the  composition  of  Johnson, 
founded  on  some  note  or  statement  of  the  actual 
speech;  yet  we  are  tempted  to  transcribe  it,  on 
account  of  its  celebrity  and  its  eloquence: — 

Marshal  de  TllOpital  ;  and  her  third  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Casimir,  the  ex-king  of  I'oland,  who  had  retired,  after  his 
abdication,  to  the  monastery  of  i^t  Oenuain  des  Pre*.  It  docs 
nr.t,  hnwevcr,  appear  certain  whether  Casimir  actually  married 
her  or  nrit. 

'  Lady  I'omfret  and  Princess  Craon  did  not  visit  at  Florence, 
upon  a  dihpute  of  precedence. 

*  The  Pretender,  when  in  Lorraine,  lived  in  Prince  Craon's 
house. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


EARL  OP  CHATHAM. 


{^Speech  of  Chatham  on  being  taunted  on  account  of 

youik.^ 

Sir — The  atrocious  crime  of  bring  a  younf;  man, 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  ha%  with  such  spirit 
and  diH:ency,  cbargerl  upon  me,  I  shall  neither  attempt 
to  palliate  nor  deny,  but  content  myself  with  wish- 
ing that  I  may  be  one  of  those  wliose  follies  may  ce;i5e 
with  their  youth,  and  not  of  that  number  who  are 
ignorant  in  spite  of  experience.  Whether  youth  can 
be  impuli'd  to  any  man  as  a  rejirouch,  I  will  not, 
sir,  assume  the  province  of  determining;  but  surely 
age  niay  become  justly  contemptible,  if  the  oppor- 
tunities which  it  brings  have  passed  away  without 
improvement,  and  vice  appears  to  prevail  when  the 
passions  have  subsided.  The  wretch  who,  after  having 
seen  the  consequences  of  a  thousand  errors,  continues 
Btill  to  blunder,  and  whose  age  has  only  added  obsti- 
nacy to  stupidity,  is  surely  the  object  either  of  ab- 
horrence or  contempt,  and  deserves  not  that  liis  gray 
hairs  shoulit  secure  him  from  insult.  Much  more, 
sir,  is  he  to  be  abhorred  who,  as  he  has  advanced  in 
age,  has  receded  from  virtue,  and  become  more  wiclted 
with  less  temptation  ;  who  prostitutes  himself  for 
money  which  he  cannot  enjoy,  and  spends  the  re- 
mains of  hi^  life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country.  Hut 
youth,  sir,  is  not  my  only  crime  ;  I  have  been  accused 
of  acting  a  theatrical  part.  A  theatrical  part  niay 
either  imply  some  peculiarities  of  gesture,  or  a  dissi- 
mulation of  my  real  sentiment'^,  and  an  adoption  of 
the  opinions  and  language  of  another  man. 

In  the  first  sense,  sir,  the  charge  is  too  trifling  to 
be  confuted,  and  deserves  only  to  be  mentioned  that 
it  may  be  despised.  I  am  at  liberty,  like  every  other 
man,  to  use  my  own  language  ;  and  though,  perhaps, 
I  may  have  some  ambition  to  pleivse  this  gentleman, 
I  shall  not  lay  myself  under  any  restraint,  nor  very 
solicitously  copy  his  diction  or  his  mien,  howevfr 
matured  by  a*re,  or  modelled  )>y  experience.  Hut  if 
any  man  shall,  by  charging  me  with  theatrical  beha- 
TJour,  imply  that  1  utter  any  sentiments  but  my  own, 
I  sliiiU  treat  him  as  a  cnlumniatur  and  a  villain  ;  nor 
sluill  any  protection  shelter  him  from  the  treulmeiit 
he  deserves.  I  shall,  on  such  an  occasion,  without 
Bcrujde,  trample  upon  all  those  forms  with  which 
wealth  and  digtiity  entrench  tliemselves  ;  nor  sluiU 
anytiiing  but  age  re-strain  my  resuntment  ;  ape,  whicli 
alwivs  brings  one  privilege,  tlnit  of  being  indolent  and 
8Up\*rcilious,  without  jiunishmeiit.  Hut  with  regard, 
sir,  to  those  whom  I  ha\c  oti'ettdcd,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  if  I  had  acted  a  borrowed  part,  I  should  have 
avoided  their  censure  ;  the  heat  that  otfendt-d  them 
is  the  ardour  of  conviction,  and  that  zeal  for  the  ser- 
vice of  my  country  which  neithrr  hoi)c  nor  fear  shall 
inH4iencc  me  to  sup|»ress.  I  will  not  nit  unconcerned 
while  my  liberty  i:«  invuded,  nor  look  in  silence  upon 
public  robbery.  I  will  exert  my  endeavours,  at  what- 
ever ha/jird,  to  repel  the  aggressor,  and  drag  the  thief 
to  justice,  wliocver  may  protect  him  in  his  villany, 
and  whoever  may  partake  of  his  plunder. 

We  need  not  follow  the  public  career  of  Pitt, 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  tlie  history  of  Kngland 
durinjf  along  and  agitated  ihtLhI.  His  style  of  ora- 
tory was  of  the  highest  class,  rapiil.  velierm-nt,  and 
ovcr]M)wcriitg,  and  it  w'ls  adorned  by  all  the  graces  of 
nctitm  and  delivery.  His  pulilic  conduct  was  aingu- 
hirly  pure  and  disinterested,  considering  the  venality 
of  the  times  in  which  lie  livcil  ;  hut  as  a  stntesMuin 
he  was  often  inconsistent,  haughty,  and  impracti- 
rablc.  His  acceptance  of  a  peerage  (in  1700)  hurt 
liis  popularity  with  the  nation,  wlio  loved  and  reve- 
renced him  as  'the  great  cuniMn>nor;'  but  he  still 
'  sh(«ik  the  Reflate'  wiih  the  resistless  app(>als  of  his 
ehM]uciice.  His  Hju'ech — delivered  when  he  was  up- 
wardt*  of  sixty,  and  broken  down  and  enfeebled  by 


disease — against  ve  entpluyment  of  Imiians  in  the 
war  with  America,  is  toocliaracteristic,  too  noble.  tAi 
be  omitted. 

[Speech  of  Chatham  against  tJie  employment  of  Indian* 
in  tJie  war  wiOi  America.} 

I  cannot,  my  lords,  I  will  not,  join  in  congratu- 
lation on  misfortune  and  disirnice.  This,  niy  lords, 
is  a  perilous  and  tremendous  moment  ;  it  is  not  a 
time  for  adulation  ;  the  smoothness  of  llattery  cannot 
save  us  in  this  rugged  anil  awful  crisis.  It  is  no^ 
necessary  to  instruct  the  throne  in  the  language  of 
truth.  We  must,  if  possible,  dispel  the  delusion  and 
darkness  which  envelope  it,  and  disj.lay,  in  its  full 
danger  and  genuine  colours,  the  ruin  whicli  is  brought 
to  our  doors.  Can  mininters  still  presume  to  expect 
support  in  their  infatuation  \  Can  parliament  be  so 
dead  to  their  dignity  and  duty,  as  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  measures  thus  obtruded  and  forced  upon  theni ; 
measures,  my  lords,  which  liave  reduced  this  lat^ 
flourishing  empire  to  scorn  and  contempt  \  Hut  )'ea- 
tcrday,  and  Kngland  might  have  stood  against  the 
world  ;  now,  none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence  !  The 
people  whom  we  at  first  desjiised  as  rebtds,  but  whom 
we  now  acknowledge  as  enemies,  are  abetted  against 
you,  supplied  with  every  military  store,  have  their 
interest  consulte*!,  and  their  ambassadoi-s  entcrtHined, 
by  your  inveterate  enemy  ;  and  ministers  do  not,  and 
dare  not,  interpose  with  dignity  or  etiect.  The  des- 
perate state  of  our  army  abroad  is  in  jmrt  know^. 
No  man  more  hi;;hly  esteems  and  lionour>the  F.ngliti 
troops  than  I  d<)  ;  I  know  their  virtues  and  theij 
valour;  I  know  they  can  achieve  anything  but  im- 
pos-sibilities;  and  I  know  that  the  conquest  of  Knglish 
America  is  an  impossibility.  You  cannot,  my  lords, 
you  cannt^  t  conquer  America,  ^\'llat  is  your  present 
situation  the^^  1  We  do  not  know  the  wor^t  ,  but  we 
know  that  in  three  cam]>aigns  we  have  dune  nothing 
and  suflered  much.  You  may  swell  every  expense, 
accumulate  every  assistance,  and  extend  your  tratiic 
tn  the  .thambles  of  every  German  despot;  your  attempts 
will  be  for  ever  vain  and  imjiottuit — doubly  m),  indeed, 
from  this  mercenary  aid  on  which  you  rely  ;  for  it 
irritates  to  an  incurable  resentment,  the  minds  of 
your  adversaries,  to  overrun  them  with  the  mercenary 
sons  of  rapine  and  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their 
pos.sessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty.  If  1 
were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Knglishman,  while  a 
foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would 
lay  down  my  arms  :  Never,  never,  never  1  Hut,  my 
lords,  who  is  the  nnm  that,  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
graces and  mischiefs  of  the  war,  has  dared  to  autho- 
rise and  associate  to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife  tif  the  savage;  to  call  into  cixilised 
alliance  the  wild  and  inhunuin  inhabitant  of  the 
woods  ;  to  delegate  to  the  merciless  Indian  the  defence 
of  disputed  rights,  and  to  wage  the  horrors  of  his  bar- 
barous war  against  our  bretliren  !  My  lord-*,  tlies« 
enonnities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and  puni-linient. 
Hut,  my  lords,  this  barbarous  lueivsure  Iiiuh  been  de- 
fended, not  only  on  the  ])rinciples  of  policy  and  neces- 
sity, but  also  on  those  of  morality  ;  '  for  it  is  perfectly 
allowable,'  sa\s  Lord  Sutl'olk,  '  to  u>c  all  the  means 
which  (iod  and  nature  have  i>ut  into  our  hnnd.".'  I 
am  astoni.-hed,  I  iim  shocked,  to  hear  such  pnti-  ipica 
confes>ed  ;  to  hear  them  avowed  in  thii  hou-*c  or  in 
this  country.  My  loids,  I  ditl  imt  intend  to  encroach 
so  much  on  your  attention  ;  but  I  cannot  repress  my 
indignatitui — I  feel  myself  imiKdUd  to  F>penk.  My 
lords,  we  arc  called  upon  as  members  of  ihi-*  houw, 
as  men,  a-s  ('hri>tian<*,  to  protest  a^ninst  such  horriblo 
barbarity!  That  (iod  and  natur**  have  put  into  our 
hands!  What  ideas  of  (io*l  und  nature  that  noblo 
loni  may  entertain  I  know  not  ;  but  I  know  that  such 
detestable  principles  ore  e<]ually  ubhorrcnt  to  ivli^iun 
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antl  humanity.  What !  to  attribute  the  sacred  sanc- 
tion of  (lod  and  nature  to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian 
scalpin>^-knife  !  to  the  cannibal  savage,  torturing,  mur- 
dering, devouring:,  drinking  the  blood  of  hij*  nmnglcd 
Tictiins  !  Such  notions  shock  every  precept  of  morality, 
every  feeling  of  humanity,  every  sentiment  of  honour. 
These  abominable  principles, and  this  more  al>ominablc 
avowal  of  them,  demand  the  most  dcci-ive  indignation. 
I  call  upon  that  right  reverend,  and  this  most  Icanied 
bench,  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God,  to  support 
the  justice  of  their  country.  I  call  upon  the  bishops  to 
interpose  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn  ;  upon 
the  judges  to  interpose  the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to 
save  us  from  this  pollution.  I  call  upon  the  honour 
of  your  lordships  to  reverence  the  dignity  of  your  an- 
cestors, and  to  maintain  your  own.  I  call  upon  the 
spirit  and  humanity  of  my  country  to  vindicate  the 
national  chamctpr.  I  invoke  the  Genius  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Froui  the  tapestry  that  adorn  these  walls, 
the  immortal  ancestor  of  this  noble  lord  frowns  with 
indignation  at  the  disgrace  of  his  country.  In  vain 
did  he  defend  the  liberty  and  establish  the  religion 
of  Hritain  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  if  these  worse 
than  Popish  cruelties  and  inquisitorial  practices  are 
endured  among  us.  To  send  forth  the  merciless 
cannibal,  thirsting  for  blood!  against  whom?  your 
Protestant  brethren  !  to  lay  waste  their  country,  to 
desolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirjiate  their  race  and 
name  by  the  aid  and  instrumentality  of  these  horrible 
hell-hounds  of  war  !  Spain  can  no  longer  boast  pre- 
eminence in  barbarity.  She  armed  herself  with 
blood-hounds  to  extirpate  the  wretched  nativea  of 
Mexico ;  we,  more  rutiilcss,  loose  these  dogs  of  war 
against  our  countr}*men  in  America,  endeared  to  us 
by  every  tie  that  can  sanctify  humanity.  I  solemnly 
call  upon  your  lordships,  and  upon  every  order  of 
men  in  the  state,  to  stamp  upon  this  infamous  pro- 
cedure the  indelible  stigma  of  the  public  abhorrence. 
More  particularly  I  call  upon  the  holy  prelates  of 
our  religion  to  do  away  this  initiuity ;  let  them  per- 
fonn  a  lustration,  to  purify  the  country  from  this 
deep  and  deadly  sin.  Sly  lords,  I  am  old  and  weak, 
and  at  present  unable  to  say  more  ;  but  my  feelings 
and  indignation  were  too  strong  to  have  said  less.  1 
could  not  have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  nor  even 
reposed  my  head  upon  my  pillow,  without  giving  vent 
to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  enormous  and  pre- 
posterous principles. 

The  last  public  appearance  and  death  of  Lord 
Chatham  are  thus  described  by  Belsham,  iu  his 
history  of  Great  Britain : — 

*The  mind  feels  interested  in  the  minutest  circum- 
Btances  relating  to  the  last  day  of  the  public  life  of 
this  renowned  statesman  and  patriot,  lie  was  dressed 
in  a  rich  suit  of  black  velvet,  with  a  full  wig,  and 
covered  up  to  the  knees  in  flannel.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  house,  he  refreshed  himself  in  the  lord  chancellor's 
room,  where  he  stayed  till  prayers  were  over,  and  till 
he  was  infonued  that  business  wa-s  going  to  begin. 
He  was  then  led  into  the  house  by  his  son  and  son-in- 
law,  Mr  William  Pitt  and  Lord  Viscount  Mahon,  all 
the  lords  standing  up  out  of  respect,  and  making  a 
lane  for  him  to  pass  to  the  earlV  bench,  he  bowing 
very  gracefully  to  them  as  he  proceeded.  He  looked 
pale  and  much  emsrtlated,  but  his  eye  retained  all  its 
native  fire ;  which,  joined  to  his  general  deportment, 
and  the  attention  of  the  house,  formed  a  spectacle 
Tery  striking  and  impressive. 

When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  sat  down.  Lord 
Chatham  rose,  and  began  by  lamenting  "  that  his 
bodily  infirmities  had  so  long  and  at  so  important  a 
crisis  prevented  his  attendance  on  the  duties  of  par- 
liament, lie  declared  that  he  had  made  an  effort 
almost  beyond  the  powers  of  his  constitution  to  come 


down  to  the  house  on  this  day,  prthap-4  the  last 
time  he  should  ever  be  able  to  enter  its  walls,  to 
express  the  indignation  he  felt  at  the  iiK*a  which  he 
understood  waji  gone  forth  of  yielding  up  the  sove- 
reignty of  America.  My  lords,"  continued  he,  "I 
rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me,  tliat  I 
am  Ptill  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dis- 
memberment of  this  ancient  and  noble  monarchy. 
Pressed  domi  as  1  am  by  the  load  of  infirmity,  I  am 
little  able  to  assist  my  country  in  this  mojit'iwrilous 
conjuncture;  but,  ray  lords,  while  I  have  sense  and 
memory,  I  never  will  consent  to  t.imish  the  lustre  of 
this  nation  by  an  ignominious  surrender  of  its  righta 
and  fairest  possessions.  Shall  a  people,  bo  lately  the 
terror  of  the  world,  now  fall  prostrate  before  the  hou^e 
of  Bourbon  ?  It  is  impossible  !  In  God's  name,  if  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  declare  either  for  peace  or 
war,  and  if  peace  cannot  be  preserved  with  honour, 
why  is  not  war  commenced  without  hesitation  ?  I  am 
not,  I  confess,  well  informed  of  the  resources  of  this 
kingdom,  but  I  trust  it  has  still  sufficient  to  maintain 
its  just  rights,  though  I  know  them  not.  Any  stale, 
my  lords,  is  better  than  despair.  Let  us  at  least 
make  one  effort,  and  if  we  must  fall,  let  us  fall  like 
men." 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  reply,  declared  himself 
to  be  "  totally  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  we 
were  to  resist  with  success  the  combination  of  Ame- 
rica with  the  house  of  Bourbon.  He  urged  the  noMe 
lord  to  point  out  any  possible  mode,  if  he  were  able 
to  do  it,  of  making  the  Americans  renounce  that  in- 
dependence of  which  they  were  in  possession.  His 
Grace  added,  that  if  he  could  not,  no  man  could  ;  and 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  change  his  opinion  on 
the  noble  lonl's  authority,  unsupported  by  any  reasons 
but  a  recital  of  the  calamities  arising  from  a  state  of 
things  not  in  the  power  of  this  country  now  to  alter." 

Lord  Chatham,  who  had  appeared  greatly  moved 
during  the  reply,  ma<le  an  eager  effort  to  rise  at  the 
conclusion  of  it,  as  if  labouring  with  some  great  idea, 
and  impatient  to  give  full  scope  to  his  feelings  ;  but 
before  he  could  utter  a  word,  pressing  his  hand  on  \ns 
bosom,  he  fell  down  suddenly  in  a  convulsive  fit. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Temple,  and  other 
lords  near  him,  caught  him  in  their  arms.  The  house 
was  immediately  cleared;  and  his  lordship  being 
carried  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  the  debate  was 
adjourned.  Medical  assistance  being  obtained,  hla 
lordship  in  some  degree  recovered,  and  was  conveyed 
to  his  favourite  villa  of  Hayes,  in  Kent,  where,  after 
lingering  some  few  weeks,  he  expired  May  II,  1778, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.* 

Grattan,  the  Irish  orator,  has  drawn  the  character 
of  Lord  Chatiiam  with  such  felicity  and  vigour  of 
style,  that  it  will  ever  be  preserved,  if  only  for  its 
composition.  The  glittering  point  and  antithesis  of 
his  thoughts  and  language,  have  seldom  been  united 
to  such  originality  and  force : — 

*  The  secretary  stood  alone.  Modem  degeneracy 
had  not  reached  him.  Original  and  unaccommoJating, 
the  features  of  his  char:icter  had  the  hardihood  of 
antiquity.  His  august  mind  overawed  majesty  ;  and 
one  of  his  sovereigns  thought  royalty  so  impaired  in 
his  presence,  that  he  conspired  to  remove  him,  in 
order  to  be  relieved  from  his  superiority.  No  state 
chicanery,  no  narrow  system  of  vicious  politics,  sunk 
him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  great ;  but,  overbearing, 
persuasive,  and  impracticable,  his  object  was  Kngland, 
his  ambition  was  fame.  Without  dividing,  he  de- 
stroyed party ;  without  corrupting,  he  maile  a  venal 
age  unanimous.  France  sunk  beneath  him.  With 
one  hand  he  smote  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  wielded 
in  the  other  the  democracy  of  England.  The  sight  of 
his  mind  was  infinite;  and  his  schemes  were  to  affect, 
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not  Kiigland,  not  the  present  age  only,  but  Kurope 
anil  posterity.  Wonderful  were  the  means  by  wliich 
these  (Schemes  were  accomplished  ;  iilwayH  t-easonuble, 
alwayfl  adequate,  the  suggestions  of  an  under.stunding 
animated  by  ardour  and  enlightened  by  prophecy. 

'I'hc  ordinary  fuelings  which  make  life  amialde  and 
indolent  were  unknown  to  him.  No  domestic  ditii- 
culties,  no  domeHtlc  weakness,  reached  him  ;  Init  alnof 
from  the  sordid  occurrences  of  life,  and  unsullied  by 
it«  intercourse,  lie  came  occasionally  into  our  Hystem 
to  counsel  and  to  decide. 

A  character  so  exalted,  so  strenuous,  so  various,  so 
authoritative,  astonished  a  corruj)t  age,  and  the  trea- 
sury tiemblcd  at  the  name  of  Pitt  through  all  the 
clas-si's  of  venality.  Corruption  imagined,  indeed, 
that  she  had  found  defects  in  thin  statesman,  aiid 
talked  much  of  the  inconsistency  of  his  glory,  and 
much  of  the  ruin  of  his  victories;  but  the  history  of 
his  country,  and  the  calamities  of  the  enemy,  an- 
Bwered  and  refuted  her.  Nor  were  his  political  abi- 
lities his  only  talents  :  his  eloquence  was  an  era  in 
the  senate,  jieculiar  and  spontaneous,  familiarly  ex- 
pressing gigantic  sentiments  and  instinctive  wisdom  ; 
not  like  the  torrent  of  Demosthenes,  or  the  si)lendid 
conflagration  of  Tully ;  it  resembled  sometimes  l)ic 
thunder,  and  sometimes  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
Like  ^furray,  he  did  not  conduct  the  understanding 
through  the  painful  subtlety  of  argumentation  ;  nor 
was  he,  like  Townscnd,  for  ever  on  the  rack  of  exer- 
tion ;  but  rather  lightened  upon  the  subject,  nnd 
reached  the  point  by  the  flashings  of  the  mind,  wliieh, 
like  those  of  his  eye,  were  felt,  but  could  not  be  fol- 
lowed. Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in  this  man  some- 
thing that  could  create,  subvert,  or  reform  ;  an  un- 
derstanding, a  spirit,  and  an  eloquence  to  summon 
mankind  to  society,  or  to  break  the  bonds  of  slavery 
asunder,  and  to  rule  the  wilderness  of  free  minds 
with  unbounded  authority;  something  that  couM 
establish  or  ovenvhclm  empire,  and  strike  a  blow  in 
the  world  that  should  resound  through  the  universe.' 


ENCYCLOPJEDIAS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

Tlie  Cychpftilia  of  Epiiuaim  Chambers,  published 
in  1T2B,  in  two  fttlio  volumes,  was  the  first  dictionary 
or  repertory  of  general  knowludgo  produced  in  Ilri- 
tain.  Chambers,  who  had  bt-eii  reared  to  tiic  busi- 
ness of  a  glolie-maker,  and  was  a  man  of  respectable 
though  not  profound  attainments,  died  in  1740.  His 
work  was  printed  five  times  during  the  subsequent 
eighteen  years,  and  has  finally  been  extended,  in  tin? 
present  century,  under  the  care  of  l)r  Ahiiaiiam 
i?KKS,  to  forty  volumes  in  quarto.  l)r  John  ('amp- 
BKLL,  whose  share  in  comiiiling  the  Univrrsul  U'xs- 
/ory  has  already  been  spoken  of,  Iwgan  in  1742  to 
publish  his  Lives  of  the  British  Admirals^  and  tiiree 
years  later  conunenced  the  Uiotfraphia  JhiUninicu  ; 
works  of  considerable  magnitude,  ami  which  still 
jH)SSi-ss  ft  respectable  reputation.  The  reign  of 
George  II.  priHluced  many  other  attemptB  to  fami- 
liarise knowledge;  but  it  seems  only  necessary  to 
•Hiule   to  uuc  uf  thciic,   the  JVtfocptor  of  iloiii:BT 


DoDRi.EV,  first  published  in  1748,  and  which  long 
continued  to  be  a  favourite  and  useful  lHM>k.  It 
embraced  within  the  compass  of  two  volumes,  in 
octavo,  treatises  on  elocution,  composition,  arith* 
metic,  geography,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  human 
life  and  manners,  and  a  few  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge, then  supposed  to  form  a  complete  course  of 
education. 

The  age  under  notice  may  be  termed  the  epoch 
of  magazines  and  reviews.  The  earliest  work  of 
the  former  kind,  the  Gcnilemans  Mnyazine.  com- 
menced in  the  year  17."il  by  Mr  Edward  Cave,  a 
printer,  was  at  first  simply  a  monthly  condensation 
of  new8pai)er  discussions  and  intelligence,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  became  open  to  the  reception 
of  literary  and  arclKcological  articles.  The  term 
magazine  tlius  gradually  departed  from  its  original 
meaning  as  a  depository  of  extracts  from  newspapers, 
till  it  was  understood  to  refer  to  monthly  miscel- 
lanies of  literature,  such  as  it  is  now  habitually 
applied  to.  The  design  of  Mr  Cave  was  so  success- 
ful, that  it  soon  met  with  rivalry,  though  it  was 
some  time  before  any  other  work  obtained  sufiieient 
encouragement  to  be  continued  for  any  lengtliened 
period.  The  Literanf  Magazine^  started  in  17'J5 
in*  Mr  Ephraim  Chamliers,  subsisted  till  about  thtf 
close  of  the  century.  Tlie  Lumlon  Miujnzine,  the 
liritifih  Maijazinc,  and  the  Town  and  Couutty  Ma- 
yttziiify  were  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  pub- 
lished witli  more  or  less  success  during  the  reigns 
of  George  II.  and  George  III.  In  17."39,  the  Scots 
Mayiizine  was  commenced  in  Edinburgli,  upon  a 
j)lan  nearly  similar  to  the  *  V.'entleman's  ;'  it  sur- 
vived till  1S2(;.  and  forms  a  valuable  register  of  tlie 
events  of  tlie  times  over  wliicb  it  extends.  In  the 
old  magazines,  there  is  little  trace  of  that  anxiety 
for  literary  excellence  which  now  animates  the  con- 
ductors of  such  miscellanies;  yet,  from  the  notices 
which  they  contain  respecting  the  characters,  inci- 
dents, and  manners  of  former  years,  they  are  gene- 
rally very  entertaining.  The  'Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine' continues  to  be  published,  and  retains  nmch  of 
its  early  distinction  as  a  literary  and  archaeological 
repository. 

reritnlical  works,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  criti- 
cism of  new  books,  were  scarcely  known  in  Britain 
till  1749,  when  the  Monthly  Jttviiw  was  com- 
menced under  the  patronage  of  the  "Whig  and  low 
church  party.  This  was  followed,  in  175G,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Critical  Jicview,  which  for  some 
years  was  conducted  by  Dr  Smollett,  and  was  de- 
vt)ted  to  the  interests  of  the  Tory  party  in  church 
and  state.  These  productions,  marked  b}-  no  great 
al)ility,  were  the  only  publications  of  the  kind  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  the  Britiah  Critic  in 
1793. 

Another  respectable  and  useful  periodical  work 
was  originated  in  17r)8  by  Robert  Dodsley,  under 
the  title  of  the  Annual  liiyisttT,  tlie  plan  being  sug- 
gested, as  has  been  said,  by  liurke,  who  for  some 
years  wri>te  the  liistorical  portiim  with  his  usual 
ability.     This  work  is  still  published. 
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POET& 

HE    great    va- 
riety and  abun- 
dance (»f  tlie  li- 
fcratnre  of  tliis 
iHTiudniight,  in 
■■  'ute   measure, 
liave  beun  pre- 
dieteil  frdm  tlie 
prnpress    made 
during  the  pre- 
vinus  tliirty  or 
forty  years,   in 
irii,  as  .Inlnisdii  said,  almost 
every  man  bad  ctnne  to  write 
and  toexpressliimself  correctly, 
i  and  the  number  of  readers  had 
.  been    multiplied    a   thousand- 
fold.    Tlie  increase  in  national 


vi^)JvtJ5iS^«»7^' '1  "eallh    and    jwpnlatinn   natu 
^S??^liiv'K  rally " 


led,  inacountry  like  Great 
-  Britain,  to  the  improvement  of 
literature  and  the  arts,  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
a  more  popular  and  genera!  style  of  composition  be- 
gan to  sui>plant  tlie  conventional  stitfiiess  and  classic 
restraint  imposed  upon  former  authors.  Tlie  human 
intellect  and  imagination  were  sent  abroad  on  wider 
surveys,  and  with  more  ambitious  views.  To  excite 
a  great  mass  of  hearers,  the  public  orator  finds  it 
necessary  to  appeal  to  the  stronger  passions  and 
universal  sympathies  of  his  audience  ;  and  in  writ- 
ing for  a  large  number  of  readers,  an  autlior  must 
adopt  similar  means,  or  fail  of  success.  Hence  it 
seems  natural  that  as  society  advanced,  the  character 
of  our  literature  should  become  assimilated  to  it, 
and  partake  of  the  onward  movement,  the  popular 
feeling,  and  rising  energy  of  the  nation.  There  were, 
however,  some  great  public;  events  and  accidental 
circumstances  which  assisted  in  bringing  about  a 
change.  Tlie  American  war,  by  exciting  the  elo- 
quence of  Chatham  and  Burke,  awakened  the  spirit 
of  the  nation.  The  enthusiasm  was  continued  by 
the  poet  Cowper,  who  sympathised  keenly  with  his 
fellow-men,  and  had  a  warm  love  of  his  native  coun- 
try. Cowper  wrote  from  no  system ;  lie  had  not 
read  a  poet  for  seventeen  years ;  but  he  drew  the 
distinguishing  features  of  English  life  and  scenery 
with  such  graphic  power  ami  beauty,  tiiat  the  mere 
poetry  of  art  and  fashion,  and  tlie  stixrk  images  of 
descrijitive  verse,  could  not  but  appear  mean,  affected, 
and  commonplace.  Warton's  '  History  i>f  I'oetry,'  and 
Percv's  'Keliques,'  threw  back  the  imaiiination  to  the 
bolder  and  freer  era  of  our  national  literature,  and 
the  German  d  ama,  with  all  its  horrors  and  extra- 
vagance, was  uomcthing  better  than  mere  delinea- 
tions of  manners  or  incidental  satire.  The  French 
Revolution  came  next,  and  seemed  to  break  ilown  all 
artificial  distinctions.  Talent  and  virtue  only  were 
to  be  regiirded,  and  the  spirit  of  man  was  to  enter 
on  a  new  course  of  free  and  glorious  .action.  This 
dream  passed  away;  but  it  had  sunk  deep  into  some 
ardent  minds,  and  its  fruits  were  seen  in  Ixild  specu- 
latioiu  OQ  the   hopes  and  destiny  of  man,  in  the 


strong  colourings  of  nature  and  passion,  and  !n  the 
free  and  flexible  movements  of  the  native  genius  of 
our  poetry.  Since  then,  every  department  of  lite- 
rature has  been  cultivated  with  success,  in  (iciiou, 
the  name  of  Scott  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  Shuk- 
speare;  in  criticism,  a  new  era  may  be  dateil  from 
the  establishnient  of  the  ICdinburgh  Review  ;  and  In 
historical  composition,  if  we  have  no  Iluiiie  or  Gib- 
bon, we  have  the  results  of  far  more  vahiable  and 
diligent  research.  Truth  and  nature  have  been 
more  truly  ami  devoutly  worshipped,  and  real  excel- 
lence more  higlily  jirized.  It  has  been  feared  by 
some  that  the  principle  of  utility,  which  is  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  features  of  the  present  age,  .and 
the  progress  of  mechanical  kn(^wledge,  would  be  fatal 
to  the  higher  efforts  of  imagination,  and  diminish 
the  territories  of  the  poet.  This  seems  a  gmundlesa 
fear.  It  did  not  damp  the  ardour  of  Scott  or  Hyron, 
and  it  has  not  prevented  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth 
from  gradually  working  its  way  into  piililic  favour. 
If  we  have  not  the  chivalry  and  romance  of  the 
Klizabethan  age,  we  have  the  ever-living  passions  of 
human  nature,  and  the  wide  theatre  of  the  world, 
now  accurately  known  and  discriminated,  as  a  field 
for  the  exercise  of  genius.  We  have  the  benefit  of 
all  past  knowleilge  and  literature  tti  exalt  our  stan- 
dard of  imitation  and  taste,  and  a  more  sure  reward 
ill  the  encouragement  and  applause  of  a  pojiiilous  I 
and  enlightened  nation.  '  The  literature  of  Kngl.ind,' 
says  Shelley, '  has  arisen,  as  it  were,  from  a  new  birth. 
In  spite  of  the  low-thoughfed  envy  wliich  would 
undervalue  contemporary  merit,  our  own  will  lie  a 
nieniorable  age  in  intellectual  achievements,  and  we 
live  among  such  philosophers  and  poets  as  surpass, 
beyond  comparison,  any  who  have  appeared  since 
the  last  natiimal  struggle  fur  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  The  most  unfailing  herald,  companion,  and 
follower  of  the  awakening  of  a  great  people  to  work 
a  beneficial  change  in  opinion  or  institution,  is  poetry. 
At  such  periods  there  is  an  accumulation  of  the 
power  of  communicating  and  receiving  intense  and 
impassioned  conceptions  respecting  man  and  nature. 
T'he  persons  in  whom  this  power  resitles,  may  often, 
as  far  .as  regards  many  portions  of  their  nature,  have 
little  apparent  correspondence  with  that  spirit  of 
g(K)d  of  which  they  are  the  ministers.  But  i*ven 
whilst  they  ileny  and  abjure,  they  are  yet  compelled 
to  serve  the  power  which  is  seated  on  the  lliroiie  of 
their  own  soul.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  com- 
positions of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  the  prc- 
.sent  day,  without  being  startled  with  the  electric 
life  which  burns  within  their  words.  They  me;isura 
the  circumference  and  sound  the  depths  of  huinan 
nature  with  a  comprehensive  and  all- penetrating 
spirit,  and  they  are  themselves  perhaps  the  most 
sincerely  astonished  at  its  manifestations,  for  it  is 
less  their  spirit  than  the  spirit  of  the  age.  I'oets  are 
the  hicrophants  of  an  unapprehended  inspiration; 
the  mirrors  of  the  gigantic  shadows  which  futurity 
casts  upon  the  present;  the  words  which  express 
what  they  understand  not ;  the  trumpets  which  sing 
to  battle,  and  feel  not  what  they  inspire  ;  tiie  in- 
fluence which  is  moved  not,  but  moves.  Poets  are 
the  unacknowledged  legislators  of  the  world.' 
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\\'ii,LiAM  CowPKR,  *  tile  most  popular  poet  of  liis 
jetieration,  and  the  best  of  English  letter-writers,' 
>«  Mr  ijouthey  has  designated  liini,  belonged  cnipha- 
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■William  Cowper. 

tieally  to  the  aristocracy  of  England.  His  f;»thcr, 
the  Itcv.  l)r  Cowper,  chaplain  to  Geor;;e  II.,  was  the 
■on  of  Spencer  Cowper,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  a  younger  brother  of 
the  first  Earl  Cowper,  lord  chancellor.  His  mother 
was  allied  to  some  of  the  noblest  families  in  Englaml, 
descended  by  four  different  lines  from  King  Henry  III. 
This  lofty  lineage  cannot  add  to  the  lustre  of  the 
piH'fs  fame,  but  it  sheds  additional  grace  on  his  piety 
and  humility.  I)r  Cowper,  besides  his  royal  chap- 
laincy, held  the  rectory  of  Great  Berkhamstead,  in 
the  county  of  Hertford,  and  there  the  i>oet  was  born, 
November  l.'i,  1".'!1.  In  his  sixth  year  he  lost  his 
mother  (wliom  he  tenilerly  and  all'ectionately  re- 
membered through  all  his  life),  and  was  placed  at 
a  boarding-scliool,  where  he  continued  two  years. 
The  tyranny  of  one  of  his  school-fellows,  who  held 
in  complete  subjection  and  abject  fear  tlie  timid  and 
home-sick  Iwy,  led  to  his  removal  from  this  semi- 
nary, and  undoubtedly  prejudiced  him  against  the 
whole  system  of  public  education.  He  was  next 
placed  at  Westminster  school,  where,  as  he  says,  he 
served  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship  to  tlie  chissics ; 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  removed,  in  order  to 
be  artiiled  to  an  att«irney.  Having  passed  through 
this  training(with  the  future  lA]rd  Chancellor  Thur- 
low  for  his  fellow-clerk),  Cowper,  in  175-1,  was  called 
to  the  bar.  He  never,  however,  made  the  law  a 
etudv:  in  the  solicitor's  office  he  and  Thurlow  were 
'  cim'stantly  employed  frimi  morning  to  niglit  in  gig- 
gling and  making  giggle,'  and  in  his  chaml)ers  in  the 
Temple  he  wrote  gay  verses,  and  assixiiated  with 
Dinnel  Tliorntim,  Colman,  Lloyd,  and  other  wits.  He 
contributed  a  few  pajnTS  to  the  Coimoisseur  and 
to  the  St  .lames's  Chronicle,  b<itli  conducted  by  his 
friends.  Darker  days  were  at  hand.  Cowper's 
father  was  now  deail,  his  patrimony  was  small,  and 
he  was  in  his  thirty- second  year,  almost  'unprovided 
with  an  aim,'  for  the  law  wjis  with  him  a  mere  nomi- 
nal profession.  In  this  crisis  of  his  fortunes  his 
kinsman,  Major  Cow|Kr,  presented  him  to  the  ofllce 
of  clerk  of  the  journals  to  tlie  House  of  Lords — a 
desirable  and  lucrative  ap]M)intnieiit.  Cowjkt  ac- 
ccptml  it;  but  the  labour  of  studying  the  forms  of 
procedure,  and  the  dread  of  qu;dil'ying  himself  by 


api>earing  at  the  bar  of  the  lIou.M.-of  Ujrds.  jplmigej 
him  in  the  »lee|>est  misery  and  di.stress.  The  see^U 
of  insanity  were  then  in  his  frame;  and  after  brood- 
ing over  his  fancied  ills  till  reason  had  fled,  he  at- 
tempted to  commit  snieide.  Ilaiiiiily  this  des|Krate 
effort  failed  ;  the  appointment  was  given  up,  and 
Cowper  was  removed  to  a  private  madhouse  at  St 
Albans,  kept  by  Dr  Cotton.  The  cloud  of  horn)r 
gradually  jiassed  away,  luid  on  his  recovery,  he  r(i- 
solved  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  society  ani* 
business  of  the  world.  He  had  still  a  small  portion 
of  his  funds  left,  and  his  friends  subscribed  a  further 
sum,  to  enable  him  to  live  frugally  in  retirement 
Tlie  bright  hopes  of  Cowper's  youth  seemed  thus  to 
have  all  vanished  :  his  prospects  of  advancement  in 
the  world  were  gone ;  and  in  the  new-born  ze;d  of 
his  religious  fervour,  his  friends  might  well  doubt 
whether  his  reason  had  lieen  completely  restored. 
He  retired  to  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  near  Cam- 
bridge, where  his  brother  resided,  and  there  formed 
an  intimacy  with  the  family  of  the  Hev.  Morley 
Unwin,  a  clergyman  resident  in  the  place.  He  waa 
adopted  as  one  of  tiie  family  ;  and  when  Mr  I'liwin 
himself  was  sudileniy  removed,  the  same  connexion 
was  continued  with  his  widow.  Death  only  could 
sever  a  tie  so  strongly  knit — cemented  by  mutual 
faith  and  friemlship,  and  by  sorrows  of  which  the 
world  knew  nothing.  To  the  latest  generation  the 
name  of  Mary  Unwin  will  be  united  with  that  ol 
Cowper,  partaker  of  his  fame  as  of  his  sad  decline — 

By  seraphs  writ  with  bcaiiis  of  heavenly  light. 

After  the  death  of  Mr  Unwin  in  1767,  the  family 
were  advised  by  the  I{ev.  John  Newton— a  remark- 
able man  in  nniny  respects — to  fix  their  atxide  at 
Olney,  in  the  northern  division  of  ISuckingliamsliire, 
where  Mr  Newton  tiimstlf  ofliciated  as  curate.  Tliif 


o'' 


Olncy  Church. 

■was  accordingly  done,  and  Cowper  removol  with 
them  to  a  spot  which  he  has  constv  rated  by  hi« 
genius.  He  had  still  the  river  Ouse  with  him,  u 
at  Huntingdon,  but  the  scenery  is  more  variwl  and 
attractive,  and  alionnds  in  fioe  rctinil  walks.  Hit 
life  was  that  of  a  nligious  n-.  luse ;  he  i-oas.-<l  cor- 
1  responding  with  his  friends,  and  associated  only 
I  with  Mrs  Uuwin  and  Newtun.     The  btler  engaged 
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hi»  assistance  in  writinK  i\  vi>liiine  of  liymns,  but  his 
morbid  melancholy  piiiiod  uround,  and  in  1773  it 
became  a  case  of  decide<l  insanity.  About  two  years 
were  passed  in  this  unliaiipy  state.  On  his  recovery, 
Cowper  took  to  gardening,  rearing  hares,  drawing 
landscajK'S,  and  composing  jxx'try.  'I'he  latter  was 
fortunately  the  most  permanent  enjoyment ;  and  its 
fruits  appeared  in  a  volume  of  poems  published  in 
1782.  The  sale  of  the  work  was  slow  ;  but  his  friends 
were  eager  in  its  praise,  and  it  received  the  approba- 
tion of  .Johnson  .and  Franklin.  Ilis  correspondence 
was  resumed,  and  clieerfulncss  again  became  an  in- 
mate of  his  retreat  at  t)lney.  This  hajipy  change 
was  augmented  by  the  presence  of  a  third  party. 
Lady  Austen,  a  widow,  who  came  to  reside  in  the 
iminediatc  neighbourhiHid  of  OIney,  and  whose  eon- 
Tersation  for  a  time  charmed  away  the  melancholy 
spirit  of  ("owper.  She  told  him  the  story  of  .lohii 
Gilpin,  and  '  the  fiinious  horseman  and  his  feats  were 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  merriment.'  Lady  Austen 
also  prevailed  upon  the  poet  to  try  his  powers  in 
bhank  verse,  and  from  her  suggestion  sprung  the 
noble  poem  of  The  Task.  Tliis  memoralile  fricnd- 
•hip  was  at  length  dissolved.  Tlie  lady  exactcl  too 
much  of  the  time  .and  attention  of  the  poet— jK-rhaps 
a  shade  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Mrs  Uiiwin,  with 
resiKict  to  the  superior  charms  and  attractions  of  her 
rival,  intervened  to  increase  the  alienation — and  be- 
fore the  Task  was  finished,  its  fiiir  inspirer  had 
left  OIney  without  any  intention  of  returning  to  it. 
In  1785  the  new  volume  was  published.  Its  suc- 
cess was  instant  and  decided.  The  public  were 
glad  to  hear  tlie  true  voice  of  poetry  and  of  nature. 
and  in  the  rural  descriptions  .and  fireside  scenes  of 
the  Task,  they  saw  the  features  of  Knglish  scenery 
and  domestic  life  faithfully  delineated.  '  The  Task,' 
eavs  Southcy,  '  w.as  at  once  descriptive,  moral,  and 
Ba'tirical.  The  descriptive  parts  everywhere  bore 
evidence  of  a  thoughtful  mind  and  a  gentle  spirit,  as 
well  as  of  an  observant  eye  ;  and  the  moral  senti- 
ment which  pervaded  them  gave  a  charm  in  wbii-h 
descriptive  poetry  is  often  found  wanting.  Tlie  best 
didactic  poems,  when  compared  with  the  Task,  are 
like  formal  gardens  in  comparison  with  woodland 
scenery.'  As  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  labours 
for  the  publication  of  his  second  volume,  Cowper 
entered  upon  an  undertaking  of  a  still  more  arduous 

nature a   translation    of   Homer.      He    had    gone 

through  the  great  Grecian  at  Westminster  school, 
and  afterwards  read  him  critically  in  the  Temple, 
and  he  was  impressed  with  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the 
translation  of  Pope.  Setting  himself  to  a  daily  task 
of  forty  lines,  he  at  length  accomplished  the  forty 
thousand  verses.  He  published  by  suliscription,  in 
which  his  friends  were  generously  active.  Tlie  work 
appeared  in  1791,  in  two  vohiines  -quarto.  In  the 
interval  the  poet  and  Mrs  Unwin  had  remmed  to 
Weston,  a  beautiful  village  .about  a  mile  from  OIney. 
His  cousin.  Lady  Heskctb,  a  woman  of  refined  and 
fascinating  manners,  had  visited  him  ;  he  had  also 
formed  a  friendly  intimacy  with  the  family  of  the 
Throckniortons,  to  whom  Weston  belongc.l,  and  his 
ciremnstances  were  comparatively  easy.  His  malady, 
however,  returneil  upon  him  with  full  force,  and 
Mrs  I'nwin  being  rendered  helpless  by  palsy,  the 
task  of  nursing  her  fell  upon  the  sensitive  and  de- 
jected poet.  A  careful  revision  of  his  Homer,  and 
an  engagement  to  edit  a  new  edition  of  Milton, 
were  the  last  literary  undertakings  of  Cowper.  The 
former  he  completed,  hut  without  improving  the 
first  edition  :  his  second  task  was  never  finished. 
A  deepening  ghxim  settle!  on  his  mind,  with  occ.a- 
iionally  bright  intervals.  A  visit  to  his  friend 
Hay  ley,  at  Eartbam,  produced  a  short  eessa'ion  of 
his  mental  suffering,  and  in  1794  a  pension  oi  £300 


was  granted  to  him  from  the  crown.  He  was  induced, 
in  1795,  to  remove  with  Mrs  Unwin  to  Norfolk,  on 
a  visit  to  some  relations,  and  there  Mrs  I'nwin  died 
on  the  17th  December  1796.  The  unhappy  poet 
would  not  l)elieve  that  his  long  tried  friend  was 
actually  dead  ;  he  went  to  see  the  body,  and  on  wit- 
nessing the  unaltered  jdaeidity  of  death.  Hung  him- 
self to  the  other  side  of  the  room  with  a  passionate 
expression  of  feeling,  and  from  that  time  he  never 
mentioned  her  name  nor  spoke  of  her  again.  He 
lingered  on  for  more  than  three  years,  still  under 
the  same  dark  shadow  of  religious  despondency  and 
terror,  but  occasionally  writing,  and  listening  atten- 
tively to  works  read  to  him  by  his  friends.  His 
last  poem  w;ia  the  Caahnrat/,  a  strain  of  touching 
and  beautiful  verse,  w  liieh  showed  no  decay  of  his 
poetical  powers :  at  length  death  came  to  his  rele;ue 
on  the  l&th  of  April  18U0.      bo  sad  and  strange  a 


Cowper'6  Monument. 

destiny  has  never  before  or  since  been  that  of  a  man 
of  genius.  With  wit  and  humour  at  will,  he  was 
nearly  all  his  life  plunged  in  the  darkest  melancholy. 
Innocent,  jiieus,  and  confiding,  he  lived  in  per- 
petual dread  of  everlasting  punishment :  he  could 
only  see  between  him  and  heaven  a  high  wall  which 
he  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  scale;  yet  his  in- 
tellectual vigour  was  not  subdued  by  affliction.  What 
he  wrote  for  amusement  or  relief  in  the  midst  of 
'  supreme  distress,'  surpasses  the  elaborate  efforts  of 
others  made  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances; and  in  the  very  winter  of  his  daj's,  his 
fancy  was  as  fresh  and  blooming  as' in  the  spring 
and  morning  of  existence.  That  be  was  constitu- 
tionally prone  to  melancholy  and  insanity,  seems 
undoubted ;  hut  the  predisposing  causes  were  as 
siireiy  aggravated  by  his  strict  and  secluded  mode 
of  life.  Lady  Heskctb  was  a  better  guide  and  com- 
panion than  -John  Newton  ;  and  no  one  can  read 
ilis  letters  without  observing  that  cheerfulness  was 
inspired  by  the  one,  and  terror  by  the  other.  The 
iron  frame  of  Newtftn  could  stand  unmoved  amidst 
shocks  that  destroyed  the  shrinking  and  apprehen- 
sive mind  of  Cowper.  All,  however,  have  now  gone 
to  their  account — the  stern  yet  kind  minister,  the 
faithful  Mary  Unwiu,  the  gentle  high-born  relations 
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w!io  forsook  caae,  and  luxury,  ami  socii-ty  to  soothe 
the  misery  of  one  wretched  hein^,  iind  that  immortal 
l)ein;i  liimself  has  passed  away,  scarce  conscious  that 
he  liad  hequeatlied  an  imperishable  treasure  to  man- 
kind. We  Iiave  jrreater  and  loftier  poets  tlian 
Covvpcr,  hut  none  so  entirely  incorporated,  as  it 
were,  with  our  daily  existence — none  so  completely 
a  friend— our  companion  in  woodland  wandering's, 
and  in  moments  of  serious  thou^dit — ever  pentluand 
affectionate,  even  in  his  transient  fits  of  ascetic 
gloom — a  pure  mirror  of  aflections,  rej;rets,  feelings, 
and  desires  which  we  have  all  felt  or  would  wish  to 
cherish.  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  autl  Milton,  are  spirits 
of  ethereal  kind  :  Cowper  is  a  steady  and  vaUiahle 
friend,  whose  society  we  may  sometimes  neglect  for 
that  of  more  splendid  and  attractive  associates,  but 
whose  unwaverinj;  principle  and  purity  of  ciuiracter, 
joined  to  rich  intellectual  powers,  overflow  upon  us 
in  secret,  and  bind  us  to  him  for  ever. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  Cowper's 
Irst  volume  was  coldly  received.  The  subjects  of 
»U8  poems  (Table  Talk,  the  IVo^Tcss  of  Error,  Truth. 
Expostulation,  Hope,  Cliarity,  kc.)  did  not  promise 
much,  and  his  manner  of  handling:  them  was  not 
calculated  to  conciliate  a  fastidious  jmblic.  He 
was  both  too  harsh  and  too  spiritual  for  peneral 
readers.  Johnson  had  written  moral  poems  in  tlic 
same  form  of  verse,  but  they  possessed  a  ricli  declama- 
tory Kr^'"^*^"'"'  ■*^'"^  brilliancy  of  illustration  whicli 
Cowper  did  not  attempt,  and  prol)ably  would,  from 
principle,  have  rejected.  There  are  passaj;es,  how- 
ever, in  these  evanpelical  works  of  Cowpcr  of 
masterly  execution  and  lively  fancy.  His  character 
of  Chatham  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  even  by  I'ope 
or  Hryden  :— 

A.  Patriots,  alas  !  the  few  that  have  been  found 
Where  most  they  flourish,  upon  Knj^Ush  ground, 
The  country's  need  have  scantily  supplied  ; 

And  the  lost  left  the  scene  when  Chatham  died. 

B,  Not  so  ;  the  virtue  titill  aclortn  our  n;^e, 
Though  the  chief  actor  died  upon  the  stage. 
In  him  Demosthenes  wa«  heartl  a^'ain  ; 
Lilterty  taught  him  her  Athenian  strain; 
She  clothed  him  with  authority  and  awe, 

I  Sjioke  from  hi-<  lips,  and  in  his  hmks  gave  law, 

liis  speech,  his  form,  his  action  full  of  grace. 
And  all  his  country  beaming  in  his  face, 
He  stood  as  some  inimitable  hand 
AVould  strive  to  make  a  l*aul  or  Tully  stand. 
No  sycophant  or  sluvc  that  tlarcil  opjjose 
Her  sacred  cause,  but  trend)lcd  when  he  rose  ; 
And  every  venal  stickler  fiir  the  yoke, 

1  I'elt  himself  crushed  at  the  first  word  he  spoke. 

i      Neither  has  the  fine  simile  with  which  the  follow- 
j      ing  retrosi>ect  closes  : — 

Agen  elapsed  ere  Homer's  lamp  appeared, 
And  ages  ere  the  Muntuan  swun  wan  heard  ; 
To  carry  nature  length'*  unknown  before. 
To  give  a  Milton  birth  asked  ages  more. 
Thun  geiuus  rose  and  set  at  ordered  times. 
And  shot  a  day-spring  into  distant  cliiues, 
Knnohlirrg  every  region  that  he  chose, 
lie  sunk  in  (Jreece,  in  Italy  he  rose; 
And,  tedious  years  uf  tiotldc  darkness  pant, 
Kiiierged  all  splendour  in  our  i?»le  at  huit. 
I'hus  lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  main. 
Then  show  far  otf  their  shining  plumes  again. 

The  poem  of  Conversation   in  this  volume  is  rich 

in   A(hlisonian  humour  and   satire,  and  formed   no 

unworttiy  prclutle  to  theT;isk.    In  Hope  and  Uctire- 

I      ment,  west'C  traces  of  tlie  descriptive   powers  and 

I      natural  pleasantry  afterwards  so  finely  developed- 


The  highest  flight  in  the  whole,  and  the  one  most 
characteristic  of  Cowik-T,  is  his  sketch  of 

[77(«  Grftnland  Missionaries.^ 

That  sound  bespeaks  salvation  on  her  way, 

Tlie  trumpet  of  a  life-restoring  day; 

'Tis  heard  where  Kngland's  eastern  glory  shinM, 

And  in  the  gulfs  of  her  Cornubian  iiunes. 

Anil  still  it  spread--.     See  (icrmany  send  forth 

Her  sons  to  pour  it  on  the  furthot  north  ; 

Fired  with  a  zeal  peculiar,  they  defy 

Tlic  rage  and  rigour  of  a  polar  sky. 

And  plant  successfully  sweet  Sharon*s  rose 

On  icy  jiluins  and  in  eternal  snows. 

Oh  hlc;-si-d  within  the  enclosure  of  your  rocks, 
Nt^r  henls  have  ye  to  boast,  nor  bleating  flocks; 
No  fertilising  streams  your  tields  divide, 
That  show  reversed  the  villas  on  their  side; 
No  groves  have  ye  ;  no  cheerful  sound  of  bird, 
Or  voice  of  turtle  in  your  land  is  beard  ; 
Nor  grateful  eghmtine  regales  the  smell 
Of  those  tliat  walk  at  evening  where  ye  dwell ; 
Itut  Winter,  armed  with  terrors  here  unknown, 
Sits  absolute  on  hi.-;  unsliaken  throne. 
Piles  up  his  stores  amidst  the  frozen  wa^te. 
And  bids  the  mountains  he  luts  built  stand  fast; 
lieckons  the  legions  of  his  storms  away 
Kroni  happier  scenes  to  make  your  lands  a  prey ; 
Proclaims  the  soil  a  coiuj:ie<t  he  has  won. 
And  sconis  to  share  it  with  the  distant  sun. 
Yet  Truth  is  yours,  remote  unenvied  isk- ! 
And  Peace,  the  genuine  offspring  of  her  smile  ; 
The  pride  of  lettered  ignorance,  that  binds 
In  chains  of  error  our  accomplished  mintls, 
Tliat  decks  with  all  the  sideiidour  of  the  true, 
\  false  religion,  is  unknown  to  you. 
Nature  indeed  vouch.safcs  for  our  delight 
The  sweet  vicis^itndi'S  of  day  and  night; 
Soft  airs  and  genial  moisture  feed  and  cheer 
Field,  fruit,  and  llower,  and  every  creature  here; 
Hut  brighter  beams  than  his  who  fires  the  skies 
Have  risen  at  length  on  your  admiring  eyes, 
That  shoot  into  your  darkest  caves  the  day 
From  which  our  nicer  optics  turn  away. 

In  this  mixture  of  argument  and  piety,  poetry  and 
plain  sense,  we  have  tiie  distinctive  traits  of  Cowper's 
genius.  The  freedom  accpiired  by  composition,  and 
cspi-ciidly  the  presence  of  Lady  Austen,  led  to  more 
valuable  results;  and  when  hecnteretl  upon  tlie  Task, 
he  was  far  more  disposed  to  look  at  the  sunny  side 
of  things,  and  to  launch  into  general  description. 
His  versiflcation  underwent  a  similar  im|)rovemcnt. 
His  former  jKiems  were  often  rugged  in  style  and 
expression,  and  wore  made  so  on  purpose,  to  avoid 
the  iHtlisbed  uniformity  of  Pope  and  his  imitatorsL 
He  was  now  sensible  that  he  bad  erred  on  the  oppo- 
site fiiile,  an<l  accordingly  the  Task  was  made  to 
unite  strength  and  freedom  with  elegance  and  har- 
mony. No  poet  has  iutrt^Kluccd  so  much  idiomatic 
expression  Into  a  grave  poem  if  blank  vers*.-;  but  tliu 
higher  passages  are  all  carefully  finished,  and  rise 
or  fall,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  with 
inimitable  grace  and  melody.  In  this  n.'S|Hvt  Cow- 
JHT.  as  already  nuMitioned.  has  greatly  the  atlvantage 
of  Thninson,  wluisc  stately  march  is  never  relaxnl, 
however  trivial  be  the  theme.  The  variety  itl  tbo 
Task  in  style  and  numner,  no  less  than  in  subjei*!^ 
is  one  of  its  greatest  charms.  The  mock-heruio 
o{H-ning  is  a  fnie  s)M.-cimen  of  his  humour,  ind  fnmi 
this  he  slides  into  rural  description  a  id  morul  reflec- 
tion so  naturally  and  easily,  that  the  reiidix  is  carrivd 
along  ajiparenlly  witlmut  an  eflort.  The  st-enery  ..if 
the  OuM--  iti  h-vel  plains  and  spat-ious  mvada — U 
described  with   the  vividness  of  painting,  and  tb* 
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poet  then  elevates  the  i-lmrncter  of  his  picture  by  (i 
rapid  sketch  of  atiU  nobler  features  :— 

[Rural  Sountla.] 

Nor  rural  sights  atone,  but  rural  sounds, 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature.     Mighty  wiiiJn 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore. 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  th.-y  fill  the  mind, 
Unnumbered  branches  waving  in  the  bla-st, 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  fluttering  all  at  once. 
Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighbouring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 
Through  the  cleft  rock,  and  chiming  M  they  fall 
Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 
In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 
Nature  inanimate  displays  sweet  sounds, 
But  animated  nature  sweeter  still. 
To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 
Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  oije 
The  livelong  night ;  nor  these  alone  whose  notes 
Nice-fingered  art  must  emulate  in  vain, 
But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  still-repeated  circles,  screaming  loud. 
The  jay,  the  pie,  and  even  the  boding  owl 
That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  channs  for  me. 
Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh. 
Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns, 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 
Tlie  freedom  of  this  versific.ition,  and  the  admirable 
variety  of  pause  and  cadence,  must  strike  the  most 
uncnt'ical  reader.     With  the  same  playf\il  strength 
and  equal  power  of  landscape  painting,  he  describes 

[7^  Divenified  Character  of  Creation.'] 
The  earth  was  made  so  various,  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  diange 
And  pleased  with  novelty,  might  be  indulged. 
Prospects,  however  lovely,  may  be  seen 
Till  half  their  beauties  fade  ;  the  weary  sight, 
Too  well  acquainted  with  their  smiles,  slidti  i^tT 
Fastidious,  seeking  less  familiar  scenes. 
Then  snug  enclosures  in  the  sheltered  vale, 
Where  frequent  hedges  intercept  the  eye, 
Delight  us,  happy  to  renounce  a  while. 
Not  senseless  of  its  charms,  what  still  we  love, 
That  such  short  absence  may  endear  it  more. 
Then  forests,  or  the  savage  rock  may  please 
That  hides  the  sea-mew  in  his  hollow  clefts 
Above  the  reach  of  man  ;  his  hoary  head 
Conspicuous  many  a  le.ague,  the  mariner 
Bound  homeward,  and  in  hope  alreiuly  there. 
Greets  with  three  cheers  exulting.     At  his  waist 
A  girdle  of  half-withered  shrubs  he  shows, 
And  at  his  feet  the  baffled  billows  die. 
The  common  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 
With  prickly  goss,  that,  shapeless  and  deform. 
And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom. 
And  decks  itself  with  oniaments  of  gold. 
Yields  no  unpleasing  ramble  ;  there  the  turf 
Smells  fresh,  and  rich  in  odoriferous  herbs 
And  fungous  fruits  of  earth,  regales  the  sense 
With  luxury  of  unexpected  sweets. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Ta.sk  we 
never  lose  sight  of  the  author.  Ills  love  of  country 
rambles,  wl-^n  a  boy. 

O'er  hills,  through  valleys,  and  by  river's  brink  ; 
his  walks  with  Mrs  Unwin,  when  he  had  exchanged 
the  Thames  for  the  Ouse,  and  had  '  grown  sober  in 


the  vale  of  years ;'  his  playful  satire  ai  d  tendei 
admonition,  his  denunciation  of  slavery,  his  noblfc 
patriotism,  his  devotional  earnestness  and  snbli- 
mity,  his  warm  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men,  and 
his  exquisite  paintings  of  domestic  peace  and  hap- 
jiiness,  are  all  so  much  self-portraiture,  draw  u  with 
the  ripe  skill  and  taste  of  the  master,  yet  with  a 
modesty  that  shrinks  from  the  least  obtrusiveness 
and  display.  The  very  rapidity  of  his  transitions, 
where  tilings  light  and  sportive  are  drawn  up  with 
the  most  solemn  truths,  and  satire,  pathos,  and  re- 
proof  alternately  mingle  or  repel  each  other,  are 
characteristii^  of  his  mind  and  temperament  in  ordi- 
nary life.  His  inimitable  ease  and  colloqiiiiJ  free- 
dom, which  lends  such  a  charm  to  his  letters,  is 
never  long  absent  from  his  poetry ;  and  his  iwciiliar 
tastes,  as  seen  in  that  somewhat  grandiloquent  line. 

Who  loves  a  garden,  loves  a  greenhouse  too, 

are  all  pictured  in  the  pure  and  lucid  pages  of  the 
'I'ask.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Cowper  ever  aban- 
doned his  sectarian  religious  tenets,  yet  they  are 
little  seen  in  his  great  work.  His  piety  is  that 
which  all  should  feel  and  venerate;  and  if  his  sad 
experience  of  the  world  liad  tinged  the  ivrosinct  of 
life,  '  its  fluctuations  and  its  vast  concerns,'  with  a 
deeper  shade  than  seems  consonant  with  the  general 
welfare  and  happiness,  it  also  imparted  a  higher 
authority  and  more  impressive  wisdom  to  his  earnest 
and  solemn  appeals.  He  was  '  a  stricken  deer  that 
left  the  herd.'  conscious  of  the  follies  and  wants  of 
those  he  left  liehind,  and  inspired  with  power  to 
minister  to  the  delight  and  instruction  of  the  whole 
human  race. 


[^From '  Coni'eriation.'] 

The  emphatic  speaker  dearly  loves  to  oppose. 
In  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to  nose, 
.\s  if  the  gnomon  on  his  neighbour's  phi?,. 
Touched  with  a  magnet,  had  attracted  his. 
His  whispered  theme,  dilated  ami  at  large. 
Proves  after  all  a  wind-gun's  airy  charge — 
An  extract  of  his  diary — no  more — 
A  tasteless  journal  of  the  day  before. 
He  walked  abroad,  o'ertaken  in  the  rain. 
Called  on  a  friend,  drank  tea,  stcjit  home  again; 
Resumed  his  jnirjiose,  had  a  world  of  talk 
With  one  he  stumbled  on,  and  lost  his  walk  ; 
I  interrupt  him  with  a  sudden  bow. 
Adieu,  dear  sir,  lest  you  should  lose  it  now. 

A  graver  coxcomb  we  may  sometimes  see. 
Quite  as  absurd,  though  not  so  light  as  he  : 
A  shallow  brain  behind  a  serious  mask. 
An  oracle  within  an  empty  cask. 
The  solemn  fop,  significant  and  budge; 
A  fool  with  judges,  amongst  fools  a  judge  ; 
He  says  but  little,  and  that  little  said. 
Owes  all  its  weight,  like  loaded  dice,  to  lead. 
His  wit  invites  you  by  his  looks  to  come. 
But  when  you  knock,  it  never  is  at  home: 
'Tis  like  a  parcel  sent  you  by  the  stage. 
Some  handsome  present,  as  your  hopes  presage  ; 
'Tis  heavy,  bulky,  and  bids  fair  to  prove 
An  absent  friend's  fidelity  of  love ; 
But  when  unpacked,  your  disappointment  groans 
To  find  it  sturted  with  brickbats,  earth,  and  stones. 

Some  men  employ  their  health — an  ugly  trick — 
In  making  known  how  oft  they  have  been  sick, 
And  give  us  in  recitals  of  disease 
A  doctor's  trouble,  but  without  the  fees ; 
Relate  how  many  weeks  they  kept  their  bed. 
How  an  emetic  or  cathartic  sped  ; 
Nothing  is  slightly  touched,  much  less  forgot ; 
Nose,  ears,  and  eyes  seem  u  esent  on  the  spot. 
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Now  tlie  dUteniper,  spite  of  draught  or  pill. 

Victorious  seemed,  and  now  the  doctor's  skill ; 

And  now — alas  !  for  unforeseen  mishaps  ! 

Thej  put  on  a  damp  nightcap,  and  relapse ; 

They  thought  they  must  have  died,  they  were  so  bad, 

Their  pecvUh  hearers  almost  wish  they  had. 

Some  fretful  temj)ers  wince  at  every  touch. 
You  always  do  too  little  or  too  much  : 
You  speak  with  life,  in  hopes  to  entertain, 
Your  elevated  voice  goes  through  the  brain  ; 
You  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key, 
That's  worse,  the  drone-pipe  of  a  humble  bee. 
The  southern  sash  admits  too  strong  a  light ; 
You  rise  and  drop  the  curtain — now  'tis  night. 
He  shakes  with  cold — you  stir  the  fire,  and  strive 
To  make  a  blaze — that's  roasting  him  alive. 
Serve  him  with  venison,  and  he  chooses  fish  ; 
H'ith  sole — that's  just  the  sort  he  would  not  wish, 
lie  takes  what  he  at  first  professed  to  loathe, 
And  ir^  du"  time  feeds  heartily  on  both ; 
Yet  still  o'erclouded  with  a  constant  frown. 
He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down. 
Your  hope  to  plea.se  him  vain  on  every  plan, 
Himself  should  work  that  wonder,  if  he  can. 
Alas  !  his  etTorts  double  his  distress. 
He  likes  yours  little  and  his  own  still  less; 
Thus  always  teasing  others,  always  teased, 
His  only  pleasure  is  to  be  displeased. 

I  pity  bashful  men,  who  feel  the  pain 
Of  fancied  sconi  and  undeserved  disdain. 
And  boar  the  marks  upon  a  blushing  face 
Of  needless  shame  and  self-imposed  disgrace. 
Our  senMibilitics  are  so  acute, 
The  fear  of  being  silent  makes  us  mute. 
We  sometimes  think  we  could  a  speech  produce 
Much  to  the  purpose,  if  our  tongues  were  loose  ; 
But  being  tried,  it  dies  upon  the  lip. 
Faint  as  a  chicken's  note  that  has  the  pip  ; 
Our  wasted  oil  unprofitably  bums, 
Like  hidden  lamps  in  old  sepulchral  urns. 

On  the  JUixipt  ofhia  Mother*8  Picture, 

Oh  that  those  lips  had  language !     Life  has  pass<-d 
AVith  roe  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
TTiose  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smiles  I  sec, 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me  ; 
Voice  only  fails,  eUe,  how  distinct  they  say, 
•  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away  !' 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalise. 
The  art  that  bufTles  time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it)  Ihtc  shines  on  mc  still  the  same. 
Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  hero  ! 
Who  bidd*st  mc  honour,  with  an  artless  song 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone. 

But  gladly,  aj*  the  precept  wer**  her  own : 
And  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief, 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief; 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream,  that  thnu  art  she. 

My  mother !  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dt-a*!, 
?av,  want  thou  conscious  of  the  tear>*  1  ched? 
Ilovcrcil  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  junt  begun  I 
Perhaps  thou  gavcst  mc,  though  unseen,  a  kiw  ; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliwi — 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile  !  it  answ^-n* — Yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  heanc  that  bnrc  thee  slow  away. 
And,  turning  from  my  nun*ery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  figh,  and  wt-pt  a  lost  a«lieu  I 
But  VTM  it  such  ?     It  wuH.     Where  thou  art  gone, 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 


May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore. 
The  parting  sound  nhall  pass  my  lips  no  more! 
Thy  maidens  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern. 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  a  quick  return  : 
What  ardently  I  wished  I  long  believed, 
.\nd,  disappointed  still,  wa-s  still  deceived; 
By  disappointment  every  day  beguiled. 
Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went. 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
I  learned  at  la^t  submission  to  my  lot. 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  mora, 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nurwcry  floor; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day. 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  jiuhlic  way, 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapt 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet-capt, 
'Tis  now  become  a  hi^tory  little  known. 
That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our  own. 
Short-lived  possession  !  but  the  record  fair. 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  effaced 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made, 
That  thou  might'st  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home, 
The  biscuit  or  confectionary  plum  ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glowed  ; 
All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all. 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall, 
Ne'er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks. 
That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes  ; 
All  this,  still  legible  in  memory's  page. 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age. 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honours  to  thee  as  ray  numbers  may; 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere. 
Not  sconied  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  here. 

Could  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hoan, 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowetv. 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  ni^-self  the  while, 
Woultl  M'ftly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head  and  smile). 
Could  those  few  pleasant  hours  again  appear. 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  1  wish  them  heret 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart — the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  m'ght. 
But  no — what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such, 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much. 
That  1  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  all  weathered  and  the  ocean  crosned). 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-havened  isle, 
Where  spices  breathe  and  brighter  sfasims  smile. 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  dear  below. 
While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gay  ; 
S4>  thou,  with  sails  how  swift !  ha.st  reache<l  the  ihoiv 
*  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar;' 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
<  )f  life,  long  since,  has  anchored  at  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest. 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  ilisircsjied- 
Me  howling  winds  drive  devious,  tem(H-st-toMe^ 
Sails  ript,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compOMi  lofti 
And  day  by  day  si-nie  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  m(»re  distant  from  a  pn>spfrou«  cuurw. 
But  oh  the  thought,  that  thmi  art  nafe,  and  bet 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  l4»  me. 
My  boast  is  not  that  1  drduiH>  my  birlh 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulcrv  of  the  earth ; 
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But  higher  far  my  proud  pretPiisioiiH  rise — 
The  eon  of  parents  piiKsed  into  the  skif."*. 
And  now,  farewell — Time  unrevoked  han  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wi!*hed  in  dt»ne. 
By  contemplation'^  help,  not  nought  in  rain, 
1  seem  to  have  lived  my  childhwd  o'er  tv^n'tu  : 
To  have  renewed  the  joys  that  once  were  niino, 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine  ; 
And,  while  the  wings  of  fancy  wtill  are  free, 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft — 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  nie  left. 

{VoUairc  and  the  Lace^corhrJ] 

Yon  cottager,  who  wcares  at  her  own  door. 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store  ; 
Content  though  mean,  and  cheerful  if  not  gay. 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  live-long  day. 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light ; 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit, 
Has  little  understanding,  and  no  wit ; 
Receives  no  praise  ;  but  though  her  lot  be  such 
(Toilsome  and  indigent),  she  renders  much  ; 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  Uiu: — 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew  ; 
And  in  that  charter  reads,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 
0  happy  peasant !  0  unhappy  bard  ! 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  rewanl  ; 
He  praised,  perhaps,  for  ages  yet  to  come, 
She  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home; 
He  lost  in  errors  his  vain  heart  prefera, 
SLs  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. 

To  Marij  {Mrs  Vmcin). 

Autumn,  1793. 

The  twentieth  year  is  well  nigh  past 

Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast ; 

Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  our  1a.st ! 

My  Mary  ! 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 

I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow ; 

*Twaa  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 

My  Mary! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store, 
For  ray  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more, 

My  Mary  ! 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

Aly  Mary  ! 

But  well  thou  playMst  the  housewife's  jiart. 
And  all  thy  threads,  with  magic  art, 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart, 

My  Mary! 

rhy  indistinct  expressions  seem 

Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream  ; 

Yet  me  they  charm,  whate'er  the  themo. 

My  Mary  ! 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright, 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 

Jly  Mar}' ! 

For,  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee. 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  ? 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me. 

My  Maiy! 


Partakers  of  thy  wid  decline. 

Thy  ]inn<).<>  ilieir  little  force  resign  ; 

Vet  gently  pressed,  jtres-t  gently  mine. 

My  Alary  ! 

Such  fct'blencuM  of  limbs  thou  provVt, 
'I'hat  now  at  every  step  tiiou  movVt 
L'plield  by  two;  yet  still  thou  lov'.st, 

My  Mary  I 

And  still  to  love,  though  pressed  with  ill. 
In  wintry  age  to  feci  no  chill, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 

My  Mary  I 

But  ah!  by  constant  heed  I  know, 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show, 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  wo, 

My  Marj- ! 

And  should  my  future  lot  bo  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  la.'-t, 

My  Mary  ! 

[  Winter  Evening  in  Oie  Countty.1 

[From  *  The  Taak.*] 

Hark  !  His  the  twanging  horn  oVr  yonder  bridge, 

That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 

Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  whicli  the  moon 

Sees  her  unwrinklcd  face  reflected  bright  ; 

He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world. 

With   spattered    boots,  strapped    waist,   and    frozen 

locks  ; 
News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  close-packed  load  behind, 
Vet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn  ; 
And,  having  dropped  the  expected  bag,  pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch  ! 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful:  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some; 
To  him  indiflerent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks. 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epit>tles  wet 
With  tears,  that  trickled  down  the  writers  cheekf 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill. 
Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swaius. 
Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  aflVct 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  thcni  all. 
But  O  the  important  budget !  ushered  in 
With  such  heart -shaking  music,  who  can  say 
What  are  its  tidings  ?  have  our  troops  awaked  ! 
Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugged, 
Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Atlantic  wave! 
Is  India  free!  and  does  she  wear  her  plumed 
And  jewelled  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace, 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still?  The  grand  debate. 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply. 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit, 
And  the  loud  laugh — 1  long  to  know  them  all ; 
I  bum  to  set  the  imprisoned  wranglers  free, 
And  give  them  voice  and  utterance  once  again. 
Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups. 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 
Not  such  his  evening  who,  with  shining  face. 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and  squeezed 
And  bored  with  elbow-points  through  both  his  »idea, 
Out-scolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  stage: 
Nor  his  who  patient  stands  till  his  feet  throb. 
And  his  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  breath 
Of  patriots,  bursting  with  heroic  rage, 
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Or  placeiTK'n,  all  tranquillity  and  Minik's. 

T\\U  folio  of  four  pa;ie?«,  happy  work  ! 

Which  noi  even  critics  criticise  ;  that  hol(N 

Iriqu'..;itivt'  attention,  while  1  read, 

Fa-'t  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fuir, 

'I'hough  eloquent  thern?ic'lvc,H,  yet  fear  to  break  ; 

"What  is  it  but  a  niaj)  of  busy  life, 

Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns? 

Here  runs  the  r.umntainous  and  crajr^y  ridge 

That  tempts  ambition.     On  tiie  summit  see 

The  seals  of  olHce  glitter  in  his  eyes ; 

He  climbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  them!  At  his  hcdi. 

Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  a.'*cends, 

And  with  a  dexterous  jerk  soon  twists  him  do^\n, 

And  wins  them  but  to  lose  tlicm  in  his  tuni. 

Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence  in  soft 

Meanders  lubricate  the  course  they  take ; 

Thj"  modest  speaker  is  ashamecl  and  grieved 

To  engross  a  moment's  notice,  and  yet  begs, 

Begs  a  pro])itious  ear  for  his  poor  thoughts, 

However  trivi***  all  that  he  conceives. 

Sweet  bashfulness!  it  claims  at  least  this  praise, 

The  dearth  of  information  and  good  sense 

That  it  foretells  us,'  always  comes  to  pass. 

Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here  ; 

There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  tiie  page, 

In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lost ; 

While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there, 

With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 

The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 

Itut  gay  confusion  ;  roses  for  the  cheeks, 

And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age, 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald. 

Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean,  plundered  of  their  sweets  ; 

Ncctareous  essences,  Olympian  dews, 

Sermons,  and  city  fejists,  and  favourite  airs, 

jT^thereal  jounieys,  submarine  exploits, 

And  Katterfelto,*  with  his  hair  mi  end 

At  his  own  wonders,  won<leriMg  for  his  bread, 

*Tis  pleasant  through  the  lonp-lndes  of  retreat 
To  peep  at  such  a  world  ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Habel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd  ; 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  niunnur  on  the  uninjured  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  nmrtul  height, 
That  liberates  and  exempts  me  from  them  all.    *      * 

0  Winter!  ruler  of  the  inverted  year,        *  * 

I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  &s  thou  seem'st. 
And  dreaded  jw  thou  art !  Thou  hold'st  the  sim 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  ciist, 
Shortening  his  journey  between  morn  and  noon, 
And  hurrj'ing  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
Down  to  the  rosy  west ;  but  kindly  still 
Compensating  his  loss  willi  added  hours 
Of  social  converse  and  instructive  case, 
And  gathering,  at  short  notice,  in  one  group 
The  family  dispersed,  and  fixing  thought. 
Not  less  dispersed  by  daylight  and  its  cares. 
I  frown  thee  king  of  intinuite  delights, 
Firc-sidc  enjoyments,  home-bom  happiness. 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbed  retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupte<i  evening,  know. 
No  nittling  wheels  stop  shitrt  before  these  gates  ; 
No  powdered  pert  proficient  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm  assiLults  these  doors 
Till  the  street  rings;  no  stationary  steeds 
Cough  their  own  knell,  while,  heedless  of  the  sound, 
The  silent  circle  fan  themselves,  and  quako : 
Hut  liere  the  needle  plies  its  hn^y  task. 
The  pattern  grows,  the  well-depicted  flower, 

*  A  noted  conjuror  of  ihp  Mnv. 


Wrought  patiently  into  tlie  snowy  lawn, 

Unfolds  its  bosom  :  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprfgM, 

And  curling  tendrils,  gr:icefully  disposed, 

Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair  ; 

A  wreath,  that  cannot  fade,  of  flowers,  that  blow 

M'itli  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 

The  poet's  or  historian's  page  hy  r)ne 

Made  vocal  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest ; 

The  sprightly  lyre,  whoso  treasure  of  «weet  souudii 

The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  uui; 

And  the  clear  voice  symphonious,  yet  distinct. 

And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still, 

Heguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 

On  female  industry:  the  threaded  steel 

Flies  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 

The  volume  closetl,  the  customarv  rites 

( )f  the  last  meal  commence      A  Honnin  meal ; 

Sucli  lus  the  mistress  of  the  world  once  found 

Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note, 

l*erhaps  by  moonlight,  at  their  hundjie  dnora. 

And  under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade, 

Knjoyed,  spare  feast!  a  radish  and  an  ei'i.'. 

Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull. 

Nor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  piny 

Of  fancy,  or  proscribes  the  s(>und  of  mirth: 

Nor  d<)  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world, 

Wiio  deem  religinn  frenzy,  and  the  Ood 

That  made  them  an  intruder  on  their  Joys, 

Start  at  his  awful  name,  or  deem  hh  praise 

A  jarring  note.     Themes  of  a  irrjiver  tone, 

Kxciting  oft  our  gratitude  and  love. 

While  we  retrace  with  memory's  pointing  wand, 

That  calls  the  piust  to  our  exact  review. 

The  dangers  we  have  'scaped,  the  broken  snare, 

'I'he  disappointed  foe,  deliverance  found 

r'nlooked  for,  life  preserved  and  peace  restored. 

Fruits  of  omnipotent  eternal  love. 

0  evenings  worthy  of  the  gods  !  exclaimed 
The  Sabine  bard.     0  evenings,  I   reply. 
More  to  be  prized  and  coveted  than  youis! 
As  more  illumined,  and  with  nobler  truths, 
That  I,  and  mine,  and  those  we  love,  enjoy.      • 

Come  Kvening,  once  again,  season  of  peace  ; 
Return  sweet  Mvening,  and  continue  long! 
Methinks  I  sec  thee  in  the  streaky  we>t. 
With  matron-step  slow-moving,  while  the  night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train  ;  one  harid  employed 
In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  otlier  charged  for  man 
N\'ith  sweet  oljlivion  of  the  cares  of  day  : 
Not  sumptuously  adorned,  nor  needing  aid. 
Like  homely-featuretl  night,  of  clustering  genis; 
A  star  or  two,  just  twinkling  on  thy  brow. 
Suffices  thee  ;  save  that  the  moon  is  thine 
No  less  than  hers:  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  ostentatious  pa::eantry,  but  set  . 

With  modest  granileur  in  tJiy  puq)le  zone, 
Uesplendcnt  less,  but  of  an  unipler  round. 
Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  fiml  tiiy  votary  calm, 
Or  nnike  me  so.     Composure  is  thy  gift; 
And  whether  I  devote  thy  gentle  luMirs 
To  books,  to  music,  or  the  poet's  toil  ; 
To  weaving  nets  for  bird-alluring  fruit ; 
Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reels, 
When  they  command  whom  man  was  Intrn  to  pleiMl^ 

1  slight  thee  not,  but  make  thee  welcome  >lill. 
.lust  when  our  drawing-rooms  bei:in  U>  \Anzc 

With  lights,  by  clear  reflection  multiplied 
From  nmny  a  mirror,  in  which  he  of  Oath, 
(inliah,  might  have  seen  his  giant  bulk 
Whole  without  stoojiing,  towering' cn'st  and  &11, 
My  pleasures  too  begin.     Hut  me  perhnpi 
The  glowing  hearth  may  ?"atisfy  a  while 
With  faint  illumination,  th.it  uplifts 
The  lihftdows  to  the  ceiling,  llirr*-  by  fit« 
Dancing  uncimlhly  to  the  quivering  flmuo. 

Ma 
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Niit  undeliirhtful  is  an  hour  to  me 

So  sjtL'iit  in  (iiirlour  twili;;;ht :  such  a  ;;;Ioom 

SuitH  well  tlio  thon{,'htful  or  unthinking  mind, 

The  mind  contemplfttive,  with  some  new  thciiio 

rrt'gnnnt,  <pr  indisposed  alike  to  all. 

I.au;;li  3'c  who  boast  your  more  mercurial  powers, 

That  never  felt  a  stupt>r,  know  no  pause. 

Nor  need  one  ;  I  am  conHcious,  and  <:onfess 

Kearle.*.-!  a  soul  that  dnes  not  always  think. 

Me  oft  has  fancy,  ludicrous  and  wild, 

Soothed  with  a  wakinjr  dream  u^'hou^^*',  towers, 

Trees,  churches,  and  straiijre  visa^jti   expressed 

In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring    ve 

I  ;.'azcd,  myself  crcatini;  what  1  saw. 

Nor  less  amused  have  I  quiescent  watched 

The  sooty  films  that  ])lny  upon  the  bars 

Pendulous,  and  forcboJin;;  in  tlie  view 

Of  supei-stition,  propiiesying  still, 

Though  still  deceived,  some  stranger's  near  approach. 

*Tis  thus  the  understanding;  takes  repose 

In  indolent  vacuity  of  th(m;u;ht, 

And  sleeps  and  is  refreshed.     Meanwhile  the  face 

Conceals  the  mood  lethar^dc  with  a  mask 

Of  deep  deliberation,  as  the  man 

Were  tasked  to  his  full  strenrrth,  absorbed  and  lost. 

Thus  oft,  reclined  at  ease,  1  lose  an  hour 

At  eveninj;,  till  at  len;:t!i  the  freezing  blast, 

That  sweeps  the  bolted  shutter,  summons  home 

The  recollected  powers  ;  and  snapping  short 

The  glassy  threads  with  which  the  fancy  weavee 

Her  brittle  toils,  restores  nie  to  myself. 

How  calm  is  my  recess  ;  and  hnw  the  frost, 

Raging  abroad,  and  the  rough  wind,  endear 

The  silence  and  the  warmth  enjoyed  within  I 

I  saw  the  woods  and  fields  at  close  of  day, 

A  variegated  show  ;  the  meadows  green. 

Though  faded  ;  and  the  lands,  where  lately  waved 

The  golden  harvest,  of  a  mellow  brown, 

IJjiturned  so  lately  by  the  forceful  share. 

I  Raw  far  otf  the  weedy  fallows  smile 

With  verdure  not  unprofitable,  grazed 

By  flocks,  fast  feeding,  and  selecting  each 

His  favourite  herb;  while  all  the  leafless  groves 

That  skirt  the  horizon  wore  a  sable  hue, 

Svrarcc  noticed  in  the  kindred  dusk  of  eve. 

To-mon-ow  brings  a  change,  a  total  change  I 

Which  even  now,  though  silently  performed, 

And  slowly,  and  by  most  unfelt,  the  face 

Of  universal  nature  undergoes. 

Fjuit  falls  a  fleecy  shower:  the  do^vny  flakes 

Descending,  and  witli  never-ceasing  lapse 

Softly  alighting  upon  all  below, 

Assimilate  all  objects.     Earth  receives 

Oladly  the  thickening  mantle;  and  the  green 

And  tender  blade,  that  feared  the  chilling  blast, 

Escapes  unhurt  beneath  so  wanu  a  veil. 

In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 
Finds  happiness  unblighted  ;  or,  if  found, 
Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  its  side, 
It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  no  sin 
Against  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  lots 
With  less  distinguished  than  ourselves;  that  thus 
We  may  with  patience  ))ear  our  moderate  ilU, 
And  sympathise  with  others  sufieriiig  more. 
Ill  fares  the  traveller  now,  and  he  that  stalks 
In  ponderous  boots  beside  his  reeking  team. 
The  wain  goes  heavily,  impeded  sore 
By  congregated  loads  adhering  close 
To  the  clogged  wheels ;  and  in  its  sluggish  pace 
Noiseless  appears  a  moving  hill  of  snow. 
The  toiling  steeds  expand  the  nostril  wide, 
While  every  breath,  by  respiration  strong 
Forccil  downward,  is  consolidated  soon 
Upon  their  jutting  chests.     He,  formed  to  bear 
The  pelting  brunt  of  the  tempestuous  night, 
A'ith  half-shut  eyes,  and  puckered  cheeks,  and  teeth 


Presented  buro  against  the  storm,  plods  on. 
One  hand  secures  his  liat,  save  when  with  both 
He  brandishes  his  pliant  length  of  wliip, 
Resounding  oft,  and  never  heard  in  vain. 

0  Iwippy — and  in  my  account  denied 
That  sensibility  of  pain  with  which 
Refinement  is  endued — thrice  happy  thou  I 
Thy  frame,  robust  and  hardy,  feels  indeed 
The  pieiving  cold,  but  feels  it  unimi)aircd, 
'I'he  leanied  finger  never  need  explore 

Thy  vigorous  pulse;  and  the  unhealthftil  east, 
That  breathes  the  spleen,  and  searches  every  bone 
(»f  the  infirm,  is  wholesome  air  to  thee. 
Thy  days  ndl  on  exempt  from  household  care  ; 
Thy  wagon  is  thy  wife ;  and  the  poor  beasts 
Tliat  drag  the  dull  companion  to  and  fro, 
Thine  helpless  charge,  dejtendeiit  on  thy  care. 
Ah,  treat  tlicin  kindly  ;  rude  as  thou  appearest, 
Yet  show  that  thou  hast  mercy !  which  the  great 
With  needless  hurry  wiiirled  from  place  to  plivce, 
Humane  as  they  woubl  seem,  not  always  show. 

poor,  yet  industrious,  modest,  quiet,  neat, 
Such  claim  compassion  in  a  nightiike  this, 
And  have  a  friend  in  every  feeling  heart. 
Warmed,  while  it  lasts,  by  labour,  all  day  long 
They  brave  the  season,  and  yet  find  at  eve, 
III  clad,  and  fed  but  sparely,  time  to  cool. 
The  frugal  housewife  tremiiles  while  she  lights 
Her  scanty  stock  of  brushwood,  blazing  clear. 
Rut  dying  soon,  like  all  terrestrial  joys. 
Tlie  few  small  embers  left  she  nurses  well ; 
And,  while  her  infant  race,  with  outspread  hands 
And  crowded  knees,  sit  cowering  o'er  the  sparks, 
Retires,  content  to  quake,  so  they  be  warmed. 
The  man  feels  least,  as,  more  inured  than  she 
To  winter,  and  the  current  in  his  veins 
More  briskly  moved  by  his  severer  toil ; 
Yet  he,  too,  finds  his  own  distress  in  theirs. 
The  taper  soon  extinguished,  which  I  saw 
Dangled  along  at  the  cold  finger's  end 
Just  when  the  day  declined,  and  the  brown  loaf 
Lodged  on  the  shelf,  half  eaten  without  sauce 
Of  savoury  cheese,  or  butter,  costlier  still. 
Sleep  seems  their  only  refuge;  for,  alas, 
Where  penury  is  felt  the  thought  is  chained, 
And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  aire  but  few! 
Witli  all  this  thrift  they  thrive  not.     All  the  car© 
Ingenious  parsimony  takes,  but  just 
Saves  the  small  inventory,  bed  and  stool, 
Skillet  and  old  carveil  chest,  from  public  sale. 
They  live,  and  live  without  extorted  alms 
From  grudging  hancis  ;  but  other  boast  have  none 
To  soothe  their  honest  pride,  that  scorns  to  beg, 
Nor  comfort  else,  but  in  their  mutual  love. 

1  praise  you  much,  yc  meek  and  patient  pair, 
For  ye  are  worthy  ;  choosing  rather  far 

A  dry  but  independent  crust,  hard  earned, 
And  eaten  with  a  sigh,  than  to  endure 
The  rugge<l  frowns  an<l  insolent  rebuff's 
(tf  knaves  in  office,  partial  in  the  work 
Of  distribution  ;  liberal  of  their  aid 
To  clamorous  importunity  in  rags, 
Rut  ofttimes  deaf  to  suppliants  who  would  bluih 
To  wear  a  tattered  garb,  however  coarse, 
Whom  famine  cannot  reconcile  to  filth  : 
These  ask  with  painful  shyness,  and,  refused 
Because  desen-ing,  silently  retire  ! 
But  be  ye  of  good  courage!     Time  itself 
Shall  nmch  befriend  you.     Time  shall  give  increase; 
And  all  your  numerous  progeny,  well-trained, 
But  helpless,  in  few  years  shall  find  their  hands, 
And  labour  too.     Meanwhile  yc  shall  not  want 
What,  conscious  of  your  virtues,  we  can  spare, 
Nor  what  a  wealthier  than  ourselves  may  send. 
I  mean  the  man  who,  when  the  distant  poor 
Need  help,  denies  them  nothing  but  his  name. 
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[Love  of  Nature.} 

[From  the  same.] 

Tw  bom  with  all :  the  love  of  Nature's  works 

Is  an  inj^redicnt  in  the  coniijouiui  man, 

Infused  at  the  creation  of  the  kiiul. 

And,  though  the  Aliuighty  Maker  ha.s  throughout 

DiHcriiiiinated  each  from  each,  by  strokes 

And  touches  of  his  hand,  with  so  much  art 

Diverbified,  that  two  were  never  found 

Twins  at  all  points — yet  this  obtains  jn  all, 

That  all  discern  a  beauty  in  his  works. 

Ami  all  can  taste  them  :  mind?*,  that  have  been  forioed 

And  tutored  with  a  relish,  more  exact. 

But  none  without  some  relish,  none  unmoved. 

It  is  a  flame  that  dies  not  even  there. 

Where  nothin;:;  feeds  it :  neither  business,  crowds, 

Nor  habits  of  luxurious  city-life, 

Whatever  else  they  smother  of  true  worth 

In  liunian  bosoms,  quench  Jt  or  abate. 

The  villas  with  which  London  stands  begirt. 

Like  a  swarth  Indian  with  his  belt  of  bcada. 

Prove  it.     A  breath  of  unadulterate  air. 

The  Kli"ipse  of  a  green  pasture,  how  they  cheer 

The  citizen,  and  brace  his  languid  frame  ! 

Even  in  the  stitiiiig  bosom  of  the  town, 

A  garden,  in  which  nothing  thrives,  has  charms 

That  soothe  the  rich  possessor;  much  consoled 

That  here  and  there  some  sprigs  of  mournful  mint, 

Of  nightshade  or  valerian,  gntce  the  wall 

He  cultivates.     These  serve  him  with  a  hint 

That  nature  lives  ;  that  sight-refreshing  green 

Is  still  the  livery  she  delights  to  wear. 

Though  sickly  famples  of  the  exuberant  whole. 

What  are  the  casements  lined  with  creeping  herbs, 

The  ]>rouder  sashes  fronted  with  a  range 

Of  orange,  myrtle,  or  the  fragrant  weed. 

The  Frenchman's  darling?     Are  they  not  all  proofs 

That  man,  imnmred  in  cities,  still  retains 

His  itihoni  inextinguishable  thirst 

Of  rural  scenes,  compensating  his  losa 

By  supplemental  shifts  the  best  he  may? 

The  most  unfurnished  with  the  means  of  life, 

And  they  that  never  pass  their  brick-wall  bounds 

To  range  the  fields  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air, 

Yet  feel  the  buming  instinct ;  over-head 

Suspend  their  crazy  boxes,  planted  thick. 

And  watered  duly.     There  the  pitcher  stands 

A  fragment,  and  the  spoutless  tea-pot  there ; 

Sa<l  witnesses  how  close-pent  man  regrets 

The  country,  with  what  ardour  he  contrives 

A  peep  at  nature,  when  he  can  no  more. 

ilail,  tlierefore,  patroness  of  health  and  ease. 
And  contemplation,  heart-consoling  joys 
And  harmless  pleasures,  in  the  thronged  abode 
Of  tiiultitudes  unknown  ;  hail,  rural  life! 
Address  himself  who  will  to  the  pursuit 
0(  honours,  or  emolument,  or  fume, 
I  shall  not  add  myself  to  such  a  chase. 
Thwart  his  attempts,  or  envy  his  success. 
Some  nmst  b6  great.     Great  offices  will  hare 
Great  talents.     And  fJod  gives  to  every  man 
The  virtue,  temper,  understanding,  taste, 
That  lifts  him  into  life,  and  let^  him  fall 
Just  in  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to  till. 
To  the  deliverer  of  on  injured  land 
He  gives  a  tongue  to  enlarge  upon,  a  heart 
To  feel,  and  courage  to  redress  her  wrongs; 
To  monarchs  dignity  ;  to  juilges  sense  ; 
To  artists  ingenuity  and  skill  ; 
To  me  an  unambitious  mind,  content 
In  the  low  valo  of  life,  that  early  felt 
A  wi«.h  f'T  ease  and  leisure,  and  ere  long 
Found  here  that  leisure  and  that  eme  I  wished. 


[Enr/lis/i  Liberty.] 

We  love 
The  ting  who  loves  the  law,  respects  his  bounds, 
And  reigns  content  within  them  ;  him  we  serve 
Freely  and  with  deliglit,  who  leaves  us  free: 
But  recollecting  still  that  he  is  man. 
We  trust  him  not  too  far.     King  though  he  be, 
And  king  in  Kiigland  too,  he  may  be  weak. 
And  vain  enough  to  be  ambitious  still ; 
May  exercise  amiss  his  jjroper  po\vers. 
Or  covet  more  than  freemen  choose  to  grant: 
Beyond  that  mark  is  treason.     He  is  ours 
To  a<lministcr,  to  guard,  to  adoni  the  state, 
But  not  to  vfiir\}  or  change  it.     We  are  his 

I  To  serve  him  nobly  in  the  common  cause, 

!  True  to  the  death,  but  not  to  be  his  slaves. 

!  Mark  now  the  ilitference,  ye  that  ho&st  your  loTe 
Of  kings,  between  your  loyalty  and  ours. 
W'c  love  the  man,  the  paltry  pageant  you  ; 
We  the  chief  patron  of  the  commonwealth. 
You  the  regardless  author  of  its  woes  ; 
We  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  a  king. 
You  chains  and  bondage  for  a  tyrant's  sake: 
Our  love  is  principle,  and  has  its  root 
In  reason,  is  judicious,  manly,  free; 
Yours,  a  blind  instinct,  crouches  to  the  rod, 
And  licks  the  foot  that  treads  it  in  the  dust. 
Were  kingship  as  true  treasure  as  it  seems, 

i  Sterling,  and  worthy  of  a  wise  man's  wish, 
I  would  not  be  a  king  to  be  beloved 
Causeless,  and  daubed  with  undisceming  praise. 
Where  love  is  mere  attachment  to  the  thi-one. 
Not  to  the  man  who  fills  it  as  he  ought. 
'Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  tiowcr 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume; 
And  we  arc  weeds  without  it.     All  constraiDt^ 
Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men. 
Is  evil ;  hurts  the  faculties,  impedes 
Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science,  blinds 
The  eyesight  of  discovery,  and  begets 
In  those  that  sufier  it  a  sordid  mind, 
Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 
To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  form. 
Thee  therefore  still,  blameworthy  as  thou  art, 
With  all  thy  loss  of  empire,  and  though  squeezed 
By  public  exigence,  till  annual  food 
Fails  for  the  craving  hunger  of  the  state. 
Thee  I  account  still  ha))py,  and  the  cliief 
Among  the  nations,  seeing  thou  art  free. 
My  native  nook  of  earth  !  thy  dime  is  rude. 
Replete  with  vapours,  and  disposes  much 
All  hearts  to  sadness,  and  none  more  thiin  miu6 : 
Thine  unadulterate  manners  are  less  soft 
And  plausible  than  social  life  requires. 
And  thou  hast  need  of  discipline  and  art 
To  give  thee  what  politer  France  receive* 
From  nature's  bounty — that  humane  addrCN* 
And  sweetness,  without  which  no  plcft>urc  is 
In  converse,  cither  starved  by  cold  reserve, 
Or  flushed  with  fierce  dispute,  a  senseless  brawl. 
Vet  being  free,  I  love  thee  :  for  the  sake 
Of  that  one  feature  can  be  well  content. 
Disgraced  as  thou  hast  been,  poor  as  thou  art. 
To  seek  no  sublunary  rest  beside. 
But  once  enslaved,  farewell !  I  could  endure 
Chains  nowhere  patiently;  and  chains  at  home, 
Where  I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  all. 
Then  what  wt-re  lett  of  roughno«s  in  the  gr»in 
Of  British  natures,  wanting  it^  excu*c 
That  it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  disgust 
And  shock  me.     I  »houtd  thm  with  double  p&in 
Feel  all  the  rigour  of  thy  tickle  clime  ; 
And,  if  I  nmst  U-wail  the  blowing  bwt, 
For  which  our  Hampdeiis  and  our  Sidneri  bled, 
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I  would  at  least  bewail  it  undor  skies 

Mililcr,  ftiiuing  a  peoi>le  less  uuf*tere ; 

In  .sci-iit'M  which,  having  never  known  mc  free, 

Wuuld  not  repruach  n»e  with  the  loss  I  felt. 

Do  I  forehode  impossible  event'*, 

And  tremble  at  vain  dreams  1     lU-avcn  grant  I  may! 

But  the  a;;e  of  virtuous  politics  is  past, 

And  we  are  deep  in  that  of  cold  pretence. 

Patriots  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  be  sincere, 

And  we  too  wise  to  trust  them,     lie  that  takes 

Deep  in  his  soft  credulity  the  stamp 

Desiirned  by  loud  dedalmers  on  the  part 

Of  liberty,  themselves  the  slaves  of  lutit, 

Incurs  derision  for  his  easy  faith, 

And  lack  of  knowledge,  and  with  cause  enough : 

For  when  was  public  virtue  to  be  found 

Where  pri\-ate  wa,^  not?     Can  he  love  the  whole 

Who  loves  no  part  ?     lie  be  a  nation's  friend, 

Who  is  in  truth  the  friend  of  no  man  there  ? 

Can  he  be  strenuous  in  his  country's  cause 

Who  slights  the  charities,  for  wlioso  dear  sake 

That  country,  if  at  all,  must  be  beloved  \ 

*Tis  therefore  sober  and  good  men  are  tad 
For  Kngland's  glorj',  seeing  it  wax  pale 
And  sickly,  while  her  champions  wear  their  hearts 
So  loose  to  private  duty,  that  no  brain. 
Healthful  and  undisturbed  by  factious  fumes, 
Can  dream  them  trusty  to  tlie  general  weal. 
Such  were  they  not  of  old,  whose  tempered  blades 
Dispersed  tlie  shackles  of  usurped  control, 
And  hewed  them  link  from  link  ;  then  Albion's  t-ons 
Were  sons  indeed  ;  they  felt  a  filial  heart 
Beat  high  within  them  at  a  mother's  wrongs; 
And,  shining  each  in  his  domestic  sphere, 
Shone  brighter  still,  once  called  to  public  view. 
'Tis  therefore  many,  whose  sequestered  lot 
Forbiiis  their  interference,  looking  on, 
Anticipate  perforce  some  dire  event ; 
And,  seeing  the  old  castle  of  the  state. 
That  promised  once  more  firmness,  so  assailed 
That  all  its  tempest-beaten  turrets  shake, 
Stand  motionless  expectants  of  its  fall. 
All  has  its  date  below  ;  the  fatal  hour 
Was  registered  in  heaven  ere  time  began. 
M'e  turn  to  dust,  and  all  our  mightiest  works 
Die  too:  the  deep  foundations  that  wc  lay, 
Time  ploughs  them  up,  and  not  a  trace  remains. 
We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock  : 
A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood  : 
And  in  the  dust,  sifted  and  searched  in  vain, 
The  uudiscoverable  secret  sleeps. 

[A  Winter  WalL] 

The  night  was  winter  in  his  roughest  mood  ; 
The  morning  sharp  and  clear.     Rut  now  at  noun. 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills, 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast, 
The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage, 
And  ha.s  the  warmth  of  May.     The  vault  is  blue 
Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speck 
The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  below. 
A::ain  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale. 
And  through  the  trees  I  view  the  embattk-d  tower, 
Whence  all  the  music.      I  again  perceive 
The  soothing  influence  of  the  wafted  strains, 
Ajid  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 
The  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and  elms. 
Whose  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glarle. 
The  roof,  though  movable  through  all  its  length 
As  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  sufficed. 
And,  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 
The  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 
No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders  thought. 
The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half  suppressed  : 


Plea-^cd  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 

From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 

From  many  a  twig  the  pendaiit  drops  of  ire. 

That  tinkle  in  the  withered  Icave.n  below. 

Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  sott, 

t^harms  more  than  silence.     Meditation  hire 

May  think  down  hours  to  moments.     Here  the  heart 

May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head, 

And  learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books. 

Knowicilge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one. 

Have  ofttimes  no  connexion.     Knowledge  dwells 

In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  otlier  men, 

Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 

Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass. 

The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  build.-;, 

Till  smoothed  and  squared  and  fitted  to  it-*  place, 

Does  but  incumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much, 

Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

Books  are  not  seldnni  talismans  and  spelU, 

By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 

Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthralled. 

Some  to  the  fa-scination  of  n  name 

Surrender  judgment,  hoodwinked.     Some  lln?  -Jtyle 

Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and  wilds 

Of  error  leads  them  by  a  tune  entranced  ; 

While  sloth  seduces  more,  too  weak  to  bear 

The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought. 

And  swallowing  therefore  without  pause  or  ehoico 

The  total  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  all. 

But  trees,  and  rivulets  whose  rapid  course 

Defies  the  check  of  winter,  haunts  of  deer. 

And  sheep-walks  populous  with  bleating  lauibs. 

And  lanes  in  which  the  primrose  ere  her  tinie 

Peeps  through  the  moss  that  clothes    the  liawtlion 

root. 
Deceive  no  student.     Wisdom  there  and  tn;ih, 
Not  shy  as  in  the  world,  and  to  be  won 
By  slow  solicitation,  seize  at  once 
The  roving  thought,  and  fix  it  on  themselves. 

What  prodigies  can  power  divine  perform 
More  grand  tlian  it  produces  year  by  year. 
And  all  in  sight  of  inattentive  man  ! 
Familiar  with  the  effect,  we  slight  the  cause, 
And  in  the  constancy  of  nature's  course, 
The  regular  return  of  genial  nionth.s, 
And  renovation  of  a  faded  world. 
See  nought  to  wonder  at.     Should  God  «g  lin, 
As  once  in  Gibeon,  interrupt  the  race 
Of  the  undeviating  and  punctual  sun. 
How  would  the  world  admire?    But  speaks  it  less 
An  agency  divine,  to  make  hira  know 
His  moment  when  to  sink  and  when  to  ris.-, 
Age  after  age,  than  to  arrest  his  course! 
All  wc  behold  is  miracle ;  but  seeu 
So  duly,  all  is  miracle  in  vain. 
Where  now  the  vital  energy  that  moved. 
While  summer  was,  the  pure  and  subtle  lymph 
Through  the  imperceptible  meandering  veins 
Of  leaf  and  flower?  It  sleeps;  and  the  icy  touch 
Of  unprolific  winter  has  impressed 
A  cold  stagnation  on  the  intestine  tide. 
But  let  the  months  go  round,  a  fav,-  short  months. 
And  all  shall  be  restored.     These  naked  bhuots, 
Barren  as  lances,  among  which  the  wind 
Makes  wintry  music,  sighing  as  it  goes. 
Shall  put  their  graceful  foliage  on  again. 
And  more  aspiring,  and  with  ampler  .spread. 
Shall  boast  new  channs,  and  more  than  tliey  have  loai 
Then,  each  in  its  peculiar  honours  clad. 
Shall  publish  even  to  the  distant  eye 
Its  family  and  tribe.     Laburnum,  rich 
In  streaming  gold  ;  syringa,  ivory  pure  ; 
The  scentless  and  the  scented  rose  ;  this  red. 
And  of  a  humbler  growth,  the  other  tall, 
And  throwing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom 
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Of  neighbouring  c^"pre.ss,  or  more  wublc  vew, 

Her  silver  globes,  light  as  the  loamy  surf 

That  the  wind  sevcr»  from  the  bruken  wave  ; 

The  lilac,  Tariuus  in  array,  now  white, 

Now  sanguine,  and  her  beauteous  liead  now  set 

With  purjjlc  spikes  pyramidal,  as  if 

Studious  of  ornament;  yet  unresolved 

Which  hue  she  most  approved,  she  chose  them  n)l ; 

Copious  of  flowers  the  woodbine,  pale  and  wan, 

But  well  compensating  her  sickly  looks 

With  never-cloying  odours,  early  and  late; 

Hypericum  all  bloom,  so  thick  a  swann 

Of  flowers,  like  flies  clothing  her  slender  rods, 

That  scarce  a  leaf  appears  ;  mezerion  too, 

Though  leafless,  well  attired,  and  thick  beset 

With  blusliing  wreaths,  investing  every  spray; 

Althtea  with  the  purple  eye  ;  the  broom, 

Yellow  and  bright,  as  bullion  unalloyed, 

Her  bios* mis;  and  luxuriant  above  all 

Tlie  jessa  uine,  throwing  wide  her  elegant  sweets, 

The  deep  dark  green  of  whose  unvarnished  leaf 

Makes  in.>rc  conspicuous,  and  illumines  more 

The  bright  profusion  of  ber  scattered  stars. 

These  have  been,  and  these  shall  be  in  their  day  ; 

And  all  this  uniform  and  coloured  scene 

Shall  be  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  load, 

And  flush  into  variety  again. 

From  dearth  to  ])lenty,  and  from  death  to  life, 

Is  Nature's  progress,  when  she  lectures  man 

In  heavenly  truth  ;  evincing,  as  she  makes 

The  grand  transition,  that  there  lives  and  works 

A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 

The  beauties  of  the  wilderness  are  his, 

That  make  so  gay  the  solitary  place 

AViiere  no  eye  sees  them.     And  the  fairer  forms 

That  cultivation  glories  in  are  his. 

He  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way, 

And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year  ; 

He  marks  the  hounds  which  winter  may  not  pass, 

An«l  blunts  his  pointed  fury  ;  in  its  case, 

Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ 

Uninjured,  with  inimitable  art ; 

And,  ere  mie  flowery  season  fades  and  dies, 

Designs  the  blooming  wondei*s  of  the  next. 

77ie  Diverting  JTistortf  of  John  Gilpin: 

Bhowing  how  bo  went  further  tlinn  he  intended,  and  canio 
safe  home  again. 

John  fiilpin  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  train-band  captain  eke  wai  ho 

Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Oilpln's  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 

Though  wedded  we  have  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  wo 

No  holiday  have  seen. 

To-morrow  is  our  wedding  day, 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Hell  at  Kdmontoa 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

My  siifcer,  and  my  sister**  child. 

Myself  and  children  three. 
Will  fill  the  chaise;  so  you  nmst  rid« 

On  horseback  after  we. 

Ho  soon  replied,  I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  one. 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear ; 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

I  am  a  lineti-draiKT  b<tld, 

As  all  the  world  doth  know, 
And  mv  gut»l  frientl  the  calender 

Will  lend  his  horse  to  go. 


Quoth  yU-9  Gilpin,  That's  well  said  ; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear. 
We  will  be  furnished  with  our  own. 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear. 

John  Gilpin  kissed  his  loving  wife; 

(J'crjoyed  was  lie  to  find 
That,  thougli  on  pleasure  she  wjis  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  moniing  came,  the  chaise  was  brought^ 

But  yet  was  not  allowed 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  wiis  proud. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stayed, 

Where  they  did  all  get  in  ; 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  ag"g 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheelft, 

Were  never  folk  so  glud  ; 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath. 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse^s  side 

Seized  fast  the  flowing  nuine. 
And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ride, 

IJut  soon  came  down  again  ; 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reached  had  he, 

Jlis  journey  to  begin, 
When,  turning  round  his  h&Ad,  he  saw 
Three  cuhtoniers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came;  for  loss  of  time, 

Although  it  grieveil  liim  sore. 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 

Woubl  trouble  him  mucli  more. 

Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind. 
When  Hetty  screaming  came  down  stairt, 

*  The  wine  is  left  behind  !' 

Good  lack  !  quoth  he — yet  bring  it  me, 

My  leathern  belt  likewise. 
In  which  1  bear  my  trusty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul !) 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found. 
To  hold  the  lit|U'>r  that  >he  loved. 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Kach  bottle  had  a  curling  ear, 
Through  which  the  belt  he  drew, 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side. 
To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  lie  might  be 

K>iuil>l>ed  from  top  to  toe. 
His  lung  red  cloak,  well  brushed  and  tiOftt, 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

rpon  his  nimble  steeil. 
Full  slowly  jiacing  o'er  the  stonei 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  flnding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  liis  well-shod  feet. 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 

Which  galled  him  in  his  seat. 

So,  fair  and  softly,  John  he  cried, 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain  ; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon. 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  ho  muU 

Who  cannot  sit  upright. 
He  graj*ped  the  mane  with  both  hU  h»n<)^ 

And  eko  with  all  his  miirht. 
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lli-^  liorst',  wliich  iicTtT  in  that  sort 

Had  haiidlud  been  bcforo, 
What  thin;;  upon  hi:^  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  a*»<l  nt"tT. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought; 

Away  went  hat  and  wig  ; 
He  little  dreamt  wheu  he  set  out 

Of  running  ^uch  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fij, 

Like  btreuiner  Ion;:  and  ga}'. 
Till,  loop  and  button  failing  both, 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 

The  bottles  he  had  slung  ; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

As  hath  been  said  or  eung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  screanird, 

rp  flew  the  windows  all  ; 
And  every  soul  cried  out.  Well  done  ! 

As  loud  aa  he  could  bawL 

Away  went  Gilpin — who  but  he  ! 

His  fame  soon  spread  around  ; 
He  carriei  weight  !  he  rides  a  race  I 

'T'^  I'ur  a  thousand  pound! 

And  still,  as  fa*t  &s  he  drew  near, 

'Twos  wonderful  to  Tiew 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike  men 

''leir  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low, 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 

JJown  ran  the  wine  into  the  road, 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 
^V'hich  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  smoke 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seemed  to  carry  weight, 

With  leathern  girdle  braced  ; 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle  necks 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist. 

Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 

These  gambols  he  did  play, 
Until  he  came  unto  the  Waj>h 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay. 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way, 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop, 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loring  wife 

From  the  balcony  Fpied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  much 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin  ! — Here's  the  house — 

They  all  aloud  did  cry  ; 
The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired  ; 

^\d  Gilpin — So  am  I! 

But  yd  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  there  ; 
For  why  ?  his  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  ofl'at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew, 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong  ; 
So  did  he  fly — which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin  out  of  breath. 

And  sore  against  his  will, 
Till  at  his  friend  the  calender's 
His  horse  at  last  stood  stUL 


Tlie  calender,  amazed  to  see 

His  iicighbiiur  in  hucIi  trim. 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate. 

And  thus  accuitled  him: 

What  news!  what  news!  your  tidings  tell — 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall — 
Say  why  bareheaded  you  are  come. 

Or  why  you  come  at  all  1 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  jileasant  wit, 

An<I  loved  a  timely  joke  ; 
And  thus  unto  the  calender 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke: 

I  came  because  your  horse  would  come; 

And,  if  I  well  forebode, 
My  hut  and  wig  will  soon  be  here — 
They  are  upon  the  road. 

Tlie  cjilt'iulcr,  rlglit  gla<I  to  find 

His  friend  in  merrj'  pin, 
Returned  him  not  a  single  word, 

But  to  the  house  went  in. 

Whence  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  wig  j 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear. 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 

Thus  showed  his  ready  wit. 
My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours. 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit. 

But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 

That  hangs  upon  your  face  ; 
And  stop  and  eiity  for  well  you  may 

Be  in  a  hungry  case. 

Siiid  John,  It  is  my  wedding  day, 

And  all  the  world  would  stare 
If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 

And  I  should  dine  at  Ware, 

So  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

I  am  in  haste  to  dine  ; 
Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here. 

You  shall  go  back  for  mine. 

Ah,  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boaAt  * 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear  ; 
For,  while  he  spake,  a  braying  ass 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear  ; 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar. 
And  galloped  oflfwith  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig  : 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first; 

For  why  ? — they  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistres.s  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away, 

She  pulled  out  half-a-crown  ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said. 

That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 
This  shall  be  yours  when  you  bring  back 

My  husband  safe  and  well. 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  mflri 

John  coming  back  amain  ! 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop. 

By  catching  at  his  rein  ; 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant. 

And  gladly  would  hare  done, 
The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more, 

And  made  him  faster  run. 
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Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  post-boy  at  his  heeln, 
The  post-boy's  horse  right  glml  to  miss 

The  lumbering  of  the  whet-ls. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  tiy, 
With  post-boy  scampering  in  the  rear, 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry  : — 

Stop  thief  !  stop  thief!  a  hij;hwaynian  I 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute  ; 
And  all  and  each  that  pas.<4t;d  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 

And  now  the  turnpike  gatr>;  a;,'ain 

Flew  opt-n  in  short  space  ; 
The  tollmen  thinking  a-**  before 

T'»ttt  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  ^  he  did,  and  won  it  too, 

For  he  got  fir>t  to  tomi  ; 
Nor  stopped  till  where  he  had  got  up 

lie  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing  long  lire  the  king, 

And  Gilpin,  long  lire  he  ; 
And,  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad. 

May  I  be  there  to  see  ! 

WILLIAM    HATLKT. 

William  Hatlky  (1745-1820),  tho  biojrraphcr  of 
CowpcT,  wrote  various  poetical  works,  whicli  en- 
joyed great  popularity  in  tiu-ir  day.  His  principal 
productions  are  the  Triumphs  of  Temper  (1731),  a 
eerics  of  poetic:il  epistles  on  history,  adrlrcssed  to 
Gibbon,  and  Essat/s  on  Paiutintf,  on  Kpic  Poetry,  Sec, 
He  produced  several  unsuccessful  tragedies,  a  novel, 
and  an  Es.iat/ on  Old  Maids.  A  gentleman  by  educa- 
tion and  fortune,  and  fon<l  of  literary  communication, 
Ilayley  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  most  of  the 
eminent  men  of  \\\i  times.  His  overstrained  sensi- 
bility and  romantic  tastes  exposed  him  to  ridicule, 
yet  lie  was  an  amiable  and  benevolent  man.  It  was 
through  his  persomd  application  to  I'itt  that  Cowper 
received  his  pension.  4Ie  had  (what  appears  to  have 
been  to  him  a  sort  of  melancholy  pride  and  satis- 
faction) the  task  of  writmg  epitaplis  for  most  of  his 
friends,  including  Mrs  Unwin  ami  Cowpcr.  His  life 
of  (^)wper  api>eared  in  18i>3,  and  three  years  after- 
wards it  was  enlarged  by  a  supplement,  Hayley 
prepared  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  which  be  disjwsed 
of  to  a  publisher  on  condition  of  bis  receiving  an 
annuity  fur  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  This  annuity 
he  enjoyed  fur  twelve  years.  The  memoirs  ap- 
peared in  two  fine  quarto  volumes,  but  they  failed 
to  attract  attention.  Hayley  bail  outlived  his  p4>pu- 
larity,  and  bis  snnxitb  hut  often  unmeaning  lines 
had  vanished  like  chaff  l)efore  the  vigorous  and 
natural  outptiurings  of  the  modern  nmse.  As  a 
specimen  of  this  once  much  praised  iN>et,  we  subjoin 
some  lines  on  the  death  of  bis  mother,  wbieli  had 
the  merit  of  delighting  (libbun,  and  with  wliich  Mr 
Soiithey  has  remarked  Cowju-r  would  sympatlme 
deeply  : — 

[Tribute  to  a  Mother^  on  her  Death.] 
[From  the  *  Emuy  on  F.|)lc  Poetry.'] 
For  me  who  fi'<d,  wheneV-r  I  touch  the  lyre, 
Mv  talents  nink  Indow  my  pnuid  desire; 
Who  often  doubt,  and  m»metime.'4  credit  give, 
When  friciidi  a-i-^ure  me  ihiit  my  vrr*e  will  lire  ; 
Whniii  liealth,  too  tender  for  the  bu>tling  throng, 
I^d  into  iKMiiive  iihn^le  ntnl  soothing  song; 
Whatever  fortune  my  unpnli><hi'<l  rhymes 
May  meet  in  present  or  in  future  timetf, 


Let  the  blest  art  my  grateful  thoughts  emjdov. 
Which  soothes  my  sorrow  and  augments  mv  ]vy  ; 
Whence  loiiely  peace  and  social  jdeasure  spniigs- 
And  friendship  dearer  than  the  entile  of  kings. 
While  keener  poets,  querulously  proud, 
Lament  the  ill  of  poesy  aloud, 
And  magnify  with  irritation's  zeal, 
Those  common  evils  we  too  strongly  feel, 
The  envious  comment  and  the  subtle  style 
Of  specious  Blander,  stabbing  with  a  smile  ; 
Frankly  I  wish  to  make  her  blessings  known. 
And  think  those  blesMings  for  her  ills  atone  ; 
Nor  would  my  honest  pride  that  praise  forego, 
Which  makes  Malignity  yet  more  ray  foe. 

If  heartfelt  pain  e'er  led  me  to  accuse 
The  dangerous  gift  of  the  alluring  Mu«*e, 
'Twas  in  the  moment  when  my  verse  impressed 
Some  anxious  feelings  on  a  mother's  breast. 
0  thou  fond  spirit,  who  with  pride  ha,st  smiled, 
And  frowned  with  fear  on  thy  poetic  child. 
Pleased,  yet  alarmed,  when  in  his  boyish  time 
lie  sighed  in  numbers  or  he  laughed  in  rhyme ; 
While  thy  kind  cautions  wamcl  him  to  btjware 
Of  Penury,  the  bard's  perpetual  snare  ; 
Marking  the  early  temper  of  his  soul, 
Careless  of  wealth,  nor  lit  for  bji^^e  control ! 
Thou  tender  saint,  to  whom  he  owes  nmch  more 
Than  ever  child  to  parent  owed  before  ; 
In  life's  first  season,  when  the  fever's  tiame 
Shrunk  to  deformity  his  shrivelled  frame. 
And  turned  each  fairer  image  in  his  brain 
To  blank  confusion  and  her  crazy  train, 
*Twa^4thine,withconf'tant  love,  through  lingering  j««a 
To  bathe  thy  idiot  orj>han  in  thy  tears; 
Day  after  day,  and  ni^ht  succeeding  night, 
To  turn  incessant  to  the  hideous  sight, 
And  frequent  watch,  if  haply  at  thy  view 
l)epartcd  reason  might  not  dawn  anew  ; 
Though  medicinal  art,  with  pitying  care, 
Could  lend  no  aid  to  save  thee  from  despair, 
Tliy  fond  maternal  heart  adhered  to  hope  and  praypi : 
Nor  prayed  in  vain ;  thy  child  from  powers  uhove 
Received  the  sense  to  feel  and  bless  thy  love. 
O  might  he  thence  receive  the  happy  skill, 
And  force  proportioned  to  his  ardent  will, 
With  truth's  unfading  radiance  to  emblazo 
Thy  virtues,  worthy  of  immortal  praise  ! 

Nature,  who  decked  thy  form  with  beauty's  f  )weii| 
Kxhausted  on  thy  soul  her  finer  powers  ; 
Taught  it  with  all  her  energ)'  to  feel 
Ijove's  melting  softness,  friendship's  fervid  zeal, 
The  generous  ]mrposc  and  the  active  thought, 
With  charity's  dittiisive  spirit  fraught. 
There  all  the  best  of  mental  gifts  ^he  jdaced. 
Vigour  of  judginent,  purity  of  taste, 
Superior  parts  without  their  spleenful  leaven, 
Kindness  to  earth  and  confidence  in  heaven. 
While  my  fond  thoughts  o'er  all  thy  merit^t  rcU 
Thy  praise  thus  gushes  from  my  filial  soul ; 
Nor  will  the  public  with  harsh  rigour  blame 
This  my  just  honia;:e  to  thy  honoured  name; 
To  please  that  public,  if  to  please  be  mine. 
Thy  virtues  trained  me — let  the  praise  be  thlno. 

Inscription  on  tJie  Tomh  of  Coteper, 

Ye  who  with  wannth  the  public  triumph  fed 

Of  talents  dignitied  by  sat-red  zeal. 

Mere,  to  devotion's  bard  devoutly  just. 

Pay  your  fi-nd  tribute  due  to  1'ow|ht'»  dusti 

Ilngland,  exulting  in  his  ^potles^  fame, 

lUiiks  with  her  dearest  .-ons  hit  fnvouritc  oiunato 

Sense,  fancy,  wit,  sullicr  not  nil  to  rwise 

So  clear  a  title  to  alfection't*  pnii-e : 

His  hi>{heht  honoum  to  the  hinrl  l>clong; 

His  virtues  formed  the  \\uv^\c  of  his  song. 
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Oti  the  Tornb  qf  Mn  Unvfin, 

Trusting  in  God  with  nil  her  heart  and  mind, 

This  woman  proved  niujrnaniniouslv  kind; 

Endured  aftliction's  diitolaiing  hnil, 

And  v-itched  a  poet  thruugh  nilt*fortune*8  Talc. 

Her  fi|  )tlcs8  dust  angelic  guards  dcfendl 

It  is*  the  dust  of  Uuwin,  Cow])cr'8  friend. 

That  single  title  in  it>elf  i^  fume, 

Kor  all  who  read  his  verse  revere  her  nam& 


Dn  ERA8MC9  DARWIN. 

Dr  Erasmus  Darwin,  an  ingenious  philosophi- 
cal, though  fanciful  p<x*t,  was  born  at  Klstim,  near 
Newark,  in  1731.  Iliiving  passed  witii  creilit 
thnmgh  a  course  of  education  at  tSt  John's  college, 
Camhridge,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
physic,  and  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  in  medicine 
at  Kdinlmrgh  in  1755.  He  then  commenced  prac- 
tice in  Nottingham,  but  meeting  with  little  encnur- 
Bgemcnt,  he  removed  to  Lichfield,  where  he  long 
continued  a  successful  and  distinguished  physician. 
In  1757  ])r  Darwin  married  an  accomplished  lady 
of  Lichfield,  Miss  JLary  Howard,  by  whom  he  had 
five  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The 
lady  herself  died  in  1770;  and  after  her  deceiise, 
Darwin  seems  to  have  commenced  his  botanical 
and  literary  pursuits.  lie  was  at  first  afraid  that 
the  reputation  of  a  poet  would  injure  him  in  his 
profession,  but  being  firmly  establislied  in  tlie  latter 
cipacity,  he  at  length  ventured  on  publication.  At 
this  time  he  lived  in  a  picturesque  villa  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lichfield,  furnished  with  a  grotto 
and  fountain,  and  here  he  began  the  formation  of 
a  botanic  garden.  The  spot  he  has  described  as 
'adapted  to  love-scenes,  and  as  being  tlicnce  a 
proper  residence  for  the  modern  goddess  of  botany.' 
In  1781  appeared  the  first  part  of  Darwin's  Botanic 
Garden^  a  poem  in  glittering  and  polislied  heroic 
Terse,  dcsignecl  to  describe,  adorn,  and  allegorise  the 
Linna^an  system  of  botany.  The  Kosierucian  doc- 
trine of  gnomes,  sylphs,  nymphs,  and  salamanders, 
was  adopted  by  the  poet,  as  '  affording  a  projuT 
machinery  for  a  botanic  poem,  as  it  is  probable 
they  were  originally  tlie  names  of  hieroglyphic 
figures  representing  the  elements.*  The  novelty 
and  ingenuity  of  Darwin's  attempt  attracted  mucii 
attention,  and  rendered  him  highly  popular.  In 
the  same  year  the  poet  was  called  to  attend  an 
aged  gentleman,  Colonel  Sachevell  Pole  of  Uad- 
bourne-hall,  near  Derby.  An  intimacy  was  thus 
formed  with  Mrs  Pole,  and  the  cohmel  dying,  the 
poetical  physician  in  a  few  months  afterwards,  in 
1781,  married  the  fair  widow,  who  possessed  a  join- 
ture of  L.GOO  per  aimum.  Darwin  was  now  released 
from  all  jirudential  fears  and  restraints  as  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  poetical  talents,  and  he  went  on  adding 
to  his  floral  gallery.  In  1789  appeared  the  second 
part  of  his  poena,  containing  the  Loves  of  the  Planti. 
Ovid  having,  he  said,  transnmted  men,  women,  and 
even  gwls  and  goddesses  into  trees  and  Aowlts,  he 
had  undertaken,  by  similar  art.  to  restore  some  of 
them  to  their  origin:U  animality,  after  having  re- 
mained prisoners  so  long  in  their  respective  vege- 
t-able  mansions  : — 

From  giant  oaks,  that  wave  their  branches  dark 
To  the  dwarf  moss  that  clings  upon  their  bark, 
What  beaux  and  beauties  crowd  the  gaudy  grovea, 
And  woo  and  win  their  vegetable  loves.* 

*  LinniTQs,  the  celebrated  Bwcdish  naturalist,  has  demon- 
Ktratod,  that  all  flowen*  contain  families  of  males  or  femalcn, 
or  both  ;  and  on  their  marriage,  has  constructed  hiu  invaluable 
«TBt«m  of  botany. — Darrein. 


How  Hnowdr(>pH  cold,  and  blue-eyed  harebelN  blend 
Their  temler  lean*,  as  o'er  the  wtreams  they  bend; 
The  lovc-j<iek  violet,  and  the  primrose  ]«ale, 
Mow  their  sweet  lieadn,  and  whisper  to  the  gale  ; 
With  secret  i<ighs  the  virgin  lily  droops, 
And  jealous  cowslips  hang  their  tawny  cups. 
Mow  the  young  roue,  in  beauty's  danuisk  jTldc, 
Drinks  the  warm  blushes  of  his  ba-shful  bride ; 
With  hniiied  lips  enamoured  woodbines  meet, 
Cliwp  with  fonii  anns,  and  mix  their  kisses  sweet! 
Stay  tliy  soft  murmuring  waters,  gentle  rill ; 
Hush,  whispering  winds  ;  ye  rustling  leaves  be  etill; 
Rest,  silver  butterflies,  your  quivering  wings; 
Alight,  ye  beetles,  from  your  airy  rings  ; 
Ve  painted  moths,  your  gold-cvcd  plumage  furl, 
How  your  wide  horns,  your  spiral  trunks  UDCurl  ; 
(ilitter,  ye  glow-worms,  on  your  mossy  beds  ; 
Descend,  jq  spiders,  on  your  lengthened  threads  ; 
Slide  here,  ye  homed  snails,  with  vaniishcd  shells; 
Ye  bee-nynijdis,  listen  in  your  waxen  cells! 

This  is  exquisitely  melodious  verse,  and  ingenious 
subtle  fancy.  A  few  passages  have  moral  sentiment 
ami  human  interest  united  to  the  same  powers  of 
vivid  painting  and  expression  : — 

Rnll  on,  ye  stars  !  exult  in  youthful  prime, 

Mark  with  bright  curves  the  printless  steps  of  Time; 

Near  and  more  near  your  beamy  cars  approach, 

And  lessening  orbs  on  lessening  orbs  encroach  ; 

l'"lowers  of  the  sky  !  ye,  too,  to  age  must  yield, 

Frail  as  your  silken  sisters  of  the  fiehl ! 

Star  after  star  from  heaven's  high  arch  shall  rush, 

Suns  Kink  on  suns,  and  systems  systems  crush, 

Headlong,  extinct,  to  one  dark  centre  fall, 

And  death,  and  night,  and  chaos  mingle  all! 

Till  o'er  the  wreck,  emerging  from  the  storm. 

Immortal  nature  lifts  her  changeful  form, 

Mounts  from  her  funeral  pyre  on  wings  of  flame. 

And  soars  and  shines,  another  and  the  same ! 

In  another  part  of  the  poem,  after  describing  the 
cassia  plant,  'cinctured  with  gold,*  and  borne  on 
by  the  current  to  the  coasts  of  Norway,  with  all  its 
Mnfant  loves,'  or  seeds,  the  poet,  in  his  usual  strain 
of  forced  similitude,  digressesin  the  following  happy 
and  vigorous  lines,  to  Moses  concealed  on  the  Nile,  and 
the  slavery  of  the  Africans  : — 

So  the  sad  mother  at  the  noon  of  night, 
From  bloody  Memphis  stole  her  silent  flight ; 
Wrapped  her  dear  babe  beneath  her  folded  vest, 
And  clasped  the  treasure  to  her  throbbing  breast; 
With  soothing  whispers  hushed  its  feeble  cry. 
Pressed  the  soft  kiss,  and  breathed  the  secret  sigh. 
With  dauntless  step  she  seeks  the  winding  shore, 
Hears  unappalled  the  glimmering  torrents  roar; 
With  paper-flags  a  floating  cradle  weaves, 
And  hides  tlie  smiling  boy  in  lotus  leaves; 
Gives  her  white  bosom  to  his  eager  lips. 
The  salt  tears  mingling  with  the  milk  he  sips ; 
Waits  on  the  reed-crowned  brink  with  pious  guile, 
And  trusts  the  scaly  monsters  of  the  Nile. 
Krewhile  majestic  from  his  lone  abode, 
,'\nib;i*;sador  of  heaven,  the  prophet  trod"; 
Wrenched   the  red   scourge  from  proud  oppressiou'i 

hands. 
And  broke,  cursed  slavery  !  thy  iron  bands. 
Ilarkl  heard  ye  not  that  piercing  cry. 
Which  shook  the  waves  and  rent  the  sky! 
K'cn  iiuw,  e'en  now,  on  yonder  western  shores 
Weeps  ]>ale  despair,  and  writhiijg  anguish  roai.s; 
K*en  now  in  Afric's  groves  with  hideous  yell. 
Fierce  slavery  stalks,  and  slips  the  dogs  of  hell; 
From  vale  to  vale  the  gathering  cries  rebound. 
And  sable  nations  tremble  at  the  sound! 
Ye  bands  of  senators  !  who«e  sufirage  sways 
Britannia's  rc&lma,  whom  cither  Ind  obeys; 
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Who  right  tiic  injured  ami  reward  tlic  brave, 
Rtretcii  your  strung  jtrrn,  for  ya  iiave  jiDWer  to  save ! 
Throned  in  the  vaulted  heart,  his  dread  resort, 
Inexorable  conscience  holds  his  court; 
With  still  Huiall  voice  the  plots  of  fjuilt  alarms, 
IJarcs  his  liiiusked  brow,  bis  lifted  liand  disarms  ; 
Rut  wrapped  in  ni^'ht  with  terrors  all  his  own, 
He  speaks  in  thunder  when  the  deed  is  done. 
Hear  him,  ye  senates!  hear  this  truth  sublime, 
•  He  who  allows  oppression  shares  the  crime  !' 

The  material  images  of  Darwin  are  often  less  happy 
than  the  above,  being  both  extravagant  and  gross, 
and  grouped  together  witliout  any  visible  connexion 
or  dependence  one  on  the  other.  lie  has  such  a 
throng  of  startling  nictapliors  and  descriptions,  the 
latter  drawn  out  to  an  excessive  length  and  tiresome 
minuteness,  that  nothing  is  left  to  the  reader's  ima- 
gination, and  the  vihole  passes  like  a  glittering 
liiigeant  before  the  eye,  exciting  wonder,  but  without 
toiicliiiig  the  heart  or  feelings.  As  the  poet  was  then 
p:ist  fifty,  the  exuberance  of  his  fancy,  and  his  pecu- 
liar choice  of  subjects,  are  the  more  remarUublc.  A 
third  part  of  the  'Botanic  Garden'  was  addcil  in 
1792.  Darwin  next  published  his  Zoonomia,  or  the 
Lkiu.1  of  Orijanic  Life,  part  of  which  he  had  written 
many  years  previously.  This  is  a  curious  and  original 
physiological  treatise,  evincing  an  in<iuiring  and 
attentive  study  of  natural  phenonieniu  Dr  Thomas 
Brown.  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  I'aley,  and  others, 
have,  however,  successfully  combated  tlie  positions 
of  D.irwin,  ]>articularly  his  theory  which  refers  in- 
stinct to  sensation.  In  1801  our  author  came  forward 
with  another  philosophical  (lis(iuisition,  entitled 
I'InildliHjIa,  nr  the  Philosoph;/  of  Aijrnnhurc  and  Gar- 
diniiuj.  lie  also  wrote  a  short  treatise  on  Female 
Eilucation,  intended  for  tlie  instruction  and  assist- 
ance of  part  of  his  own  family.  This  was  Darwin's 
last  publication.  He  had  always  been  a  rcmarkalily 
tenijK'rate  man.  Indeed  he  totally  abstained  from 
all  fermented  and  spirituous  li(iuors,  and  in  his 
Botanic  Garden  he  comjiares  their  etfects  to  that 
of  the  Promethean  fire.  He  was,  however,  subject 
to  inllammati(pn  as  well  :»s  gout,  and  asudilcn  attack 
earned  him  olf  in  his  scvcnty-lirst  year,  on  the  18th 
of  April  1S02.  Shortly  after  his  death  was  i)ub. 
lished  a  poem.  The  Temple  of  \iiliirr,  which  be  h.ul 
ready  for  the  press,  the  preface  to  the  work  being 
dati'd  only  three  montlis  before  his  death.  The 
Temple  of  Nature  airneil,  like  the  Botanic  Garden, 
to  amuse  by  bringing  distinctly  to  the  imagination 
the  beautiful  and  sublime  images  of  the  operations 
of  nature.  It  is  more  metaphysical  than  its  prede- 
cessor, anil  more  inverted  in  style  and  iliction. 

The  poeti<'al  reputatiim  of  Darwin  was  as  bright 
and  transient  as  the  plants  and  llowers  which  formed 
the  subject  of  his  verse.  Cowper  praiscil  his  sonij 
for  its  ricli  enibcllisliments,  and  said  it  was  as 
*,«itrong'  as  it  w!u  '  learned  and  sweet.'  '  There  is  a 
fashiini  in  ixietry,'  observes  Sir  Walter  Scott,  •  vshich, 
without  inire-osing  or  diminishing  the  real  value  of 
the  materials  mouldeil  upon  it,  docs  wonders  in 
facilitating  its  currency  while  it  has  novelty,  ami  is 
often  found  to  impede  its  riM'eption  when  the  mode 
has  passed  away.'  This  has  been  the  fate  of  Darwin. 
Besides  his  coterie  at  Mchfiihl,  the  imet  of  Flora  had 
c>>nsiderttble  influence  on  the  jioetical  taste  of  his  own 
day.  He  may  t>c  traced  in  the  'Pleasures  of  Hope' 
of  Campliell,  and  in  other  young  poc:s  >f  that  time. 
The  attempt  to  unite  science  with  t.v,"  inspirations 
of  the  Muse,  was  in  itself  an  attractive  novi-lty,  and 
he  siipporleil  it  with  various  and  high  powers.  His 
command  of  fancy,  of  |KHticnl  language,  dazzling 
metaphors,  and  sonorous  versiflcation,  was  well 
seconded  b"  his  f.rious  and  multit'arious  knowledge. 


The  (fll'ect  of  the  whole,  however,  was  artificial,  and 
destitute  of  any  strong  or  continuous  interest.  The 
Kosicrucian  machinery  of  Pope  was  united  to  the 
delineation  of  human  pa.ssions  and  pursuits,  and 
became  the  auxiliary  of  wit  and  satire  ;  but  who  can 
sympathise  with  the  hives  and  metamorphoses  of 
the  plants?  Darwin  had  no  sentiment  or  jiathos, 
except  in  very  brief  episodical  passages,  and  eveu 
his  eloquent  and  splendid  versification,  for  want  of 
variety  of  cadence,  becomes  monotonous  and  fatigu- 
ing. There  is  no  repose,  no  cessation  from  the  glare 
of  his  bold  images,  his  compound  epithets,  and  high- 
toned  meliMly.  He  had  attained  to  rare  iicrfection 
in  the  mechanism  of  poetry,  but  wanted  those  im- 
pulses of  soul  and  sense,  and  that  guiding  taste  which 
were  reiiuircd  to  give  it  vitality,  and  direct  it  to  its 
true  objects. 

[_Ittvocat!on  to  the  Goddess  of  Botany.'] 

[From  '  The  Botanic  Garden.'] 

*  Stay  your  rude  stejis  !  wliose  throbbing  breasts  infold 
The  legion-fiends  of  glory  and  of  gold  ! 
Stay,  whose  false  lips  seductive  simpers  part. 
While  cunning  nestles  in  the  harlot  heart! 
For  you  no  dryads  dress  the  roseate  bower. 
For  you  no  nymphs  their  sparkling  vases  pour; 
Unmarked  by  you,  light  graces  swim  the  green. 
And  hovering  Cupids  aim  their  shafts  unseen. 

Hut  thou  whose  mind  the  well-attempered  ray 
Of  taste  and  virtue  lights  with  purer  day  ; 
\\'hose  finer  sense  with  soft  vibration  owns 
With  sweet  resi>onsive  sympathy  of  tones ; 
So  the  fair  flower  exjiands  its  lucid  form 
To  meet  the  sun,  and  shuts  it  to  the  storm  ; 
For  thee  iny  borders  nurse  the  fragrant  wreath, 
My  fountains  murmur,  and  my  zephyrs  breathe  ; 
Slow  slides  the  jiaiuted  snail,  the  gilded  fly 
Smooths  his  fine  down,  to  charm  thy  curious  eye; 
On  twinkling  fins  my  jicarly  pinions  play, 
Or  win  with  sinuous  train  their  trackless  way; 
.My  ]>liimy  pairs  in  gay  eiiihroidery  dressed, 
Form  with  ingenious  hill  the  pensile  nest. 
To  love's  sweet  notes  attune  the  listening  dell, 
^Vnd  echo  sounds  her  soft  symphonious  shell. 

And  if  with  thee  some  hapless  maid  should  stray, 
Dis;ustrous  love  comj>anioii  of  her  way, 
i  III,  lead  her  timid  stejis  to  yonder  glade. 
Whose  arching  cliils  depending  alders  shade; 
Wlit^re,  as  meek  evening  wakes  her  temperate  breeze, 
And  moonbeams  glitter  through  the  trembling  trees, 
The  rills  that  gurgle  round  shall  soothe  her  ear, 
The  weeping  rocks  shall  number  tear  for  tear ; 
There,  us  sad  Philomel,  alike  forlorn. 
Sings  to  the  night  from  her  accustomed  thorn  ; 
While  at  sweet  intervals  each  falling  lioie 
Sighs  in  the  gale  and  nhisiwrs  round  the  grot, 
The  sister  wo  shall  calm  licr  aching  breast, 
.And  softer  sUinibers  steal  her  cares  to  le.st. 

Winds  of  the  north!  restrain  your  icy  gales. 
Nor  chill  the  bosom  of  these  happy  vales! 
Hence  in  dark  heaps,  ye  gathering  clouds,  rcvolrel 
Disperse,  ye  lightnings,  and  ye  mists  ilissolve  I 
Hither,  emerging  fn>ni  yon  orient  skiei, 
Botanic  goddess,  bend  thy  radiant  eyes; 
O'er  these  soft  scenes  assume  thy  gentle  leign, 
Pomona,  Ceres,  Flora  in  thy  train  ; 
O'er  the  still  dawn  thy  placi.l  smile  effuse, 
.And  with  thy  silver  sandals  ]irint  the  dews; 
In  noon's  bright  blaze  thy  vermeil  vest  unfold, 
.And  »a\e  thy  emerald  banner  starred  with  gold. 
Thus  spoke  the  genius  as  he  sU'pt  along, 
•And  baile  these  lawns  to  peace  and  truth  bidon,;, 
Down  the  sleep  slopes  ho  led  with  modest  skill 
The  willing  pathway  and  the  truaut  rill, 
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Stretched  o*er  the  mawhy  vnlc  yon  willowy  niouml, 
Where  whines  the  lake  amid  the  tufte.i  ground  ; 
Kained  the  young  woodland,  smoothed  the  wavy  ^Tcen, 
And  gave  to  beauty  all  the  quiet  dcenc. 
She  comes  !  the  goddess  I  through  the  whispering  air, 
Bright  at  the  mom  descends  her  hlushing  car  ; 
Kach  circling  wheel  a  wreath  of  flowers  entwines. 
And,  gemmed  with  flowent,  the  silken  harness  shines; 
The  golden  bits  with  flowery  wtuds  arc  decked, 
And  knots  of  flowers  the  crimson  reins  connect. 
And  now  on  earth  the  silver  axle  ring«, 
And  the  shell  sinks  upon  its  slender  sprinpi; 
Light  from  her  airy  seat  the  goddess  bounds. 
And  steps  celestial  press  the  paiisied  grounds. 
Fair  Spring  advimcing  calls  lier  feathered  ^uire, 
And  tunes  to  softer  notes  her  laughing  lyre ; 
Bids  her  gay  hours  on  purple  pinions  move, 
And  arma  her  zephyrs  with  the  shafts  of  love. 

[Destruction  of  SennacheriVs  Army  hy  a  Pestilential 
Wind.\ 

[From  the  *  Economy  of  Vegetation.'] 

From  Ashur's  vales  when  proud  Sennacherib  trod, 
Poured  his  swoln  heart,  defied  the  living  (!od, 
Urged  with  incessant  shouts  his  glittering  powers, 
And  Judah  shook  through  all  her  massy  towers; 
Bound  her  sad  altars  press  the  pro:<trate  crowd, 
Hosts   beat   their  breasts,   and  suppliant  chieftains 

bowed ; 
Loud  shrieks  of  matrons  thrilled  the  troubled  air, 
And  trembling  virgins  rent  their  scattered  hiiir ; 
High  in  the  midst  the  kneeling  king  adored, 
Spreatl  the  blaspheming  scroll  before  the  Lord, 
Raised  his  pale  hands,  and  breathed  his  pausing  gighs, 
And  fixed  on  heaven  his  dim  imploring  eyes. 
*  Oh  !  mighty  r!od,  amidst  thy  seraph  throng 
Who  sit'st  sublime,  the  judgo  of  right  and  wrong  ; 
Thine  the  wide  earth,  bright  sun,  and  starry  zone. 
That  twinkling  journey  round  thy  golden  throne; 
Thine  is  the  crj'stal  source  of  life  and  light, 
And  thine  the  realms  of  deatli's  eternal  night. 
Oh  !  bcTnl  thine  ear,  thy  gracious  eye  incline, 
Lo  !  Ashur's  king  blsvphenies  thy  holy  shrine, 
Insults  our  offerings,  and  derides  our  vows. 
Oh  !  strike  the  diadem  from  his  impious  brows, 
Tear  from  his  murderous  hand  the  bloody  rod, 
And  teach  the  trembling  nations  *  Thou  art  Ood  !* 
Sylphs  !  in  what  dread  array  with  pennons  broad, 
Onward  ye  floated  o'er  the  ethereal  road  ; 
Called  each  dank  steam  the  reeking  marsh  exhales. 
Contagious  vapours  and  volcanic  gales  ; 
Gave  the  soft  south  witli  poisonous  breath  to  blow, 
And  rolled  the  dreadful  whirlwind  on  the  foe! 
Hark  !  o'er  the  camp  the  venomed  tempest  sings, 
Man  falls  on  man,  on  buckler  buckler  rings  ; 
Groan  answers  groan,  to  anguish  anguish  yields. 
And  death's  loud  accents  shake  the  tented  fields! 
High  rears  the  fiend  his  grinning  jawa,  and  wide 
Spans  the  pale  nations  with  colussal  stride, 
Waves  his  broad  falchion  with  ujdifted  hand, 
And  his  vast  shadow  darkens  all  the  land. 

[Tkt  Belgian  Lovers  and  the  Plague.'] 

[From  the  same-] 

p;^'^len  the  plapue  raced  in  Holland  in  163C,  a  yoiinp  (rirl  was 
seized  with  it,  and  was  removt-d  to  n  pardtn,  where  her  lo^'er, 
who  was  betrothed  to  her,  attended  her  as  a  nurhc.  lie  re- 
mained uninfected,  and  she  recovered,  and  waa  married  to 
him.] 

Thus  when  the  plague,  upborne  on  Belgian  air. 

Looked  through  the  mist,  and  shook  his  clotted  hair, 
O'er  shrinking  nations  steered  malignant  clouds, 
And  rained  destruction  on  the  gaping  crowds; 


The  beautettus  ^-glc  felt  the  envenomed  dart. 
Slow  rolled  her  eye  and  feebly  throbbed  her  heart ; 
Kach  fervid  sigh  seemed  shorter  than  the  la>t, 
And  starting  friendship  shunned  her  as  she  parsed. 
With  weak  unsteady  step  the  fainting  maiil 
Seeks  the  cold  garden's  solitary'  shade, 
Sinks  on  the  pillowy  mor*s  her  drooping  head. 
And  prints  with  lifeless  limbs  her  leafy  bed. 
On  wings  of  love  her  plighted  swain  pursue**. 
Shades  her  from  winds  and  shelters  her  from  dews, 
Extends  on  tapering  poles  the  canvass  roof, 
Spreads  o*er  the  straw-wove  mat  the  flaxen  woof; 
Sweet  buds  and  blossoms  on  her  bolster  j-tn'w.^. 
And  binds  his  kerchief  round  her  aching  hmws; 
Soothes  with  soft  kiss,  with  tender  accents  clwirnit. 
And  cla-iips  the  bright  infection  in  his  anu-*. 
With  pale  and  languid  smiles  the  grateful  fair 
Applauds  Iiis  virtues  and  rewards  his  care  ; 
Mounis  with  wet  check  her  fair  companions  fled, 
On  timorous  step,  or  numbered  with  the  dead  ; 
Calls  to  her  bosom  all  its  scattered  rays. 
And  pours  on  Thyrsis  the  collected  blaze  ; 
Braves  the  chill  night,  caressing  and  caressed, 
And  folds  her  hero-luver  to  her  breast. 
Less  bold,  Leander,  at  the  dusky  hour, 
Kyed,  as  he  swam,  the  far  love-lighted  tower; 
Breasted  with  struggling  arms  the  tossing  wave, 
And  sunk  benighted  in  the  watery  grave. 
Less  bold,  Tobias  claimed  the  nuptial  be«l. 
Where  seven  fond  lovers  by  a  fiend  had  bled  ; 
And  drove,  instructed  by  his  angel  guide. 
The  enamoured  demon  from  the  fatal  bride. 
Sylphs!  while  your  winnowing  pinions  fanned  thefUTf 
And  shed  gay  visions  o'er  the  sleeping  pair. 
Love  round  their  couch  effused  his  rosy  breath. 
And  with  his  keener  arrows  conquered  death. 

[DcaOi  of  Eliza  at  the  Battle  of  Mi.idoi.] 
[From  the  '  Loves  of  the  Plants.*] 

So  stood  Eliza  on  the  wood-crowned  height, 

O'er  >Hndcn'8  plain,  spectatress  of  the  liglit. 

Sought  with  bold  eye  amid  the  bloody  strife 

Her  dearer  self,  the  partner  of  her  life  ; 

From  hill  to  hill  the  rushing  host  pursued. 

And  viewed  his  banner,  or  believed  she  viewed. 

Pleased  with  the  distant  roar,  with  quicker  tread 

Fast  by  his  hand  one  lisping  boy  she  led ; 

And  one  fair  girl  amid  the  loud  alarm 

Slept  on  her  kerchief,  cradled  by  her  arm  ; 

While  round  her  brows  bright  beams  of  Honour  dart- 

And  Love's  warm  eddies  circle  round  her  heart. 

Near  and  more  near  the  intrepid  beauty  pressed, 

Saw  through  the  driving  smoke  his  dancing  crest; 

Saw  on  his  helm,  her  virgin  hands  inwove, 

Bright  stars  of  gold,  and  mystic  knots  of  love  ; 

Heard  the  exulting  shout,  *  They  run  !  they  run  !* 

*  Great  God  !'  she  cried,  *  He's  safe  I  the  battle's  won  !* 
A  ball  now  hisses  through  the  airy  ti<!es, 

(Some  fury  winged  it,  and  some  demon  guides!) 
Parts  the  fine  locks  her  graceful  head  that  deck, 
Wounds  her  fair  ear,  and  sinks  into  her  neck  ; 
The  red  stream,  issuing  from  her  azure  veins. 
Dyes  her  white  veil,  her  ivory  bosom  stains. 
'  Ah  me  !'  she  cried,  and  sinking  on  the  ground. 
Kissed  her  dear  babes,  regardless  of  the  woumi ; 

*  Oh,  cease  not  yet  to  beat,  thou  vital  uni ! 
Wait,  gushing  life,  oh  wait  my  love's  return  !' 
Hoarse  barks  the  wolf,  the  vulture  screams  from  fa:  1 
The  angel  pity  shuns  the  walks  of  war! 

'  Oh  spare,  ye  war-hounds,  spare  their  tender  age ; 
On  me,  on  me,'  she  cried,  '  exhaust  your  rage  !' 
Then  with  weak  anns  her  weeping  babes  cares^-ed. 
And,  sighing,  hid  them  in  her  blood-stained  vest. 

From  tent  to  tent  the  impatient  warrior  flies, 
Fear  in  his  heart  and  frenzy  in  hid  eyes ; 
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Eliza's  name  along  the  camp  he  calls, 

•  EU/.a'  echoes  through  the  canvass  walla  ; 

Quick  through  the  murmuring  gloom  his  footutepa 

tread, 
OVr  f,Toaning  heaps,  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Vault  oV-r  the  plain,  and  in  the  tangled  wood, 
Lo!  dead  Kliza  weltering  in  her  blood  ! 
Soon  hears  his  listening  son  the  welcome  sounds, 
With  open  arras  and  sparkling  eye  he  bounds  : 

*  Speak  low,'  he  cries,  and  gives  his  little  hand, 

*  Kliza  sleeps  upon  the  dew-cold  sand  ;* 

Poor  weeping  babe  with  bloody  fingers  pressed, 
And  tried  with  pouting  lips  her  milkless  breast ; 

•  Ahus  !  we  both  with  cold  and  hunger  quake — 
Why  do  you  weep  \ — Mamma  will  soon"  awake.' 
'She'll  wake  no  more !'  the  hapless  nioiinier  cried. 
Upturned    his  eyes,  and  clasped   his  hands,  and 

sighed  ; 
Stretched  on  the  ground,  a  while  entranced  he  lay, 
And  pressi'd  warm  kisses  on  the  lifeless  clay  ; 
And  then  upsprung  with  wild  convulsive  start. 
And  all  the  father  kindled  in  his  heart ; 
•Oh  heavens!  he  cried,  'my  first  ra>»h  vow  forgive j 
These  bind  to  earth,  for  these  I  pray  to  live !' 
Bound  his  chill  babes  he  wrapped  hU  crimson  vest, 
And  clasj  ni  them  sobbing  to  his  aching  breaat.* 

[Philanthropy — Mr  BowardJ] 

[From  the  '  Loves  of  the  Plant«.'] 

And  now,  philanthropy!  thy  rays  divine 

Dart  round  the  globe  from  Zembla  to  the  line  ; 

O'er  each  dark  prison  plays  the  cheering  light, 

Like  nortliern  lustres  o'er  the  vault  of  night. 

From  realm  to  realm,  with  cross  or  crescent  crowned, 

Where'er  mankind  and  misery  are  found. 

O'er  burning  sands,  deep  waves,  or  wilds  of  snow, 

Thy  Howard  journeying  seeks  the  house  of  wo. 

Down  many  a  winding  step  to  dungeons  dank. 

Where  aiiguisfl  *ails  aloud,  and  fetters  clank  ; 

To  caves  bestrewed  with  many  a  mouldering  bone. 

And  cells  whose  echoes  only  learn  to  groan  ; 

Where  no  kind  bars  a  whispering  friend  disclose, 

No  sunbeam  enters,  and  no  zephyr  blows, 

lie  treads,  unemulous  of  fame  or  wealth. 

Profuse  of  toil,  and  prodigal  of  health. 

With  soft  assuasivc  elo<[uence  expands 

Power's  rigid  heart,  and  opes  his  clenching  hands  ; 

Leads  stern-eyed  Justice  to  the  dark  domains, 

If  not  to  sever,  to  relax  the  chains  ; 

Or  guides  awakened  mercy  through  the  gloom, 

And  »hows  the  prison,  sister  to  the  tomb  ! 

Gives  to  her  babes  the  self-devoted  wife, 

To  her  fond  husband  liberty  and  life ! 

The  spirits  of  the  good,  who  bend  from  high 

Wide  o'er  these  earthly  scenes  their  partial  eye. 

When  first  arrayed  in  Virtue's  purest  robe, 

They  saw  her  Howard  traversing  the  globe; 

Saw  round  his  brows  her  sun-like  glory  blaze 

In  arrowy  circles  of  unwearied  rays  ; 

MisliKik  a  mortal  fur  an  angel  guest. 

And  a.'«ked  what  scrajih  foot  the  earth  impressed. 

Onward  he  moves  !  Disease  and  Death  retire. 

And  nmrmuring  demons  hate  him  and  admire  ! 

*  Thow  who  have  the  opportunity  may  compare  thfs  death 
Kcno  !much  to  tfao  Atlvnntjigeof  the  living  Authnr)  with  thnt 
of  nrrtrudouf  Wyoming,  which  may  have  Ih en  HUggrMlctl,  vcr^' 
rcmntoly  anil  quilo  unconsclousiy,  by  Diirnin'ii  Kliza.  Sir 
'WiLtter  Scott  OYi-elti  in  inkinting  battK--pirce)ii.  a«  oven«en  by 
aonu' intiTfwtiHl  hjiectfttor.  Kliza  at  Mimlon  is  rircuni.Hlanc('<I 
•n  ne;irly  like  Cliira  ut  Kli>dden,  that  thi'  mi>;hly  Minrttn<l  of 
the  .North  nwiy  {xKnihly  huvc  caught  the  Itloa  nf  the  latter  (mm 
tho  LiLhfii'ld  llotaniit  ;  but  oh,  how  bos  ho  triumphed  ?— 
Mcn^gomfTy's  lectures  on  Poetry. 


S<mff  tc  May. 
[From  the  same.] 

Bom  in  yon  blaze  of  orient  sky. 

Sweet  May!  thy  radiant  form  unfold; 

Unclose  thy  blue  voluptuous  eye. 
And  wave  thy  shadowy  locks  of  gold. 

For  thee  the  fragrant  zephyrs  blow. 
For  thee  descends  the  sunny  shower; 

The  rills  in  softer  murmurs  flow, 

And  brighter  blossoms  gem  the  bower. 

Light  graces  decked  in  flowery  wTeaths 
And  tiptoe  joys  their  hands  combine; 

And  Love  his  sweet  contagion  breathes. 
And,  laughing,  dances  round  thy  shrine. 

Warm  with  new  life,  the  glittering  throug 
On  quivering  fin  and  rustling  wing, 

Delighted  join  their  votive  song. 

And  hail  thee  (Joddcss  of  the  Spring  I 

Song  to  Echo. 
(From  the  same.] 


Sweet  Echo!  sleeps  thy  vocal  shell. 
Where  this  high  arch  o'erhangs  the  dell ; 
M'hile  Tweed,  \vith  sun-reflecting  streams, 
Chequers  thy  rocks  with  dancing  beams  I 


Here  may  no  clamours  har*h  li.trude, 
No  brawling  hound  or  clarion  rude ; 
Here  no  fell  beast  of  midnight  {)rowl, 
And  teach  thy  tortured  cUtts  to  howl. 


Be  thine  to  pour  these  vales  along 
Some  artless  shepherd's  evening  song  ; 
While  night's  sweet  bird  from  yon  high  spnj 
Kesponsive  listens  to  his  lay. 


And  if,  like  me,  some  love-lorn  maid 
Should  sing  her  sorrows  to  thy  shade, 
Uh  !  sooth  her  breast,  ye  rocks  around, 
With  softest  sympathy  of  sound. 

SIRS  CnARI.OTTK  SMITH. 

This  lady  (whose  admirable  prose  fictions  will 
afterwards  be  noticed)  was  the  daughter  of  Mr 
Turner  of  Stoke  House,  in  Surrey,  and  was  lH>ni  on 
the  4th  of  May  1749.  She  was  remarkable  for  prc- 
ro<;ity  of  talents,  and  for  a  lively  playful  humour 
that  showed  itself  in  conversation,  ami  iu  eumposi- 
tions  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Being  early  deprived 
of  her  niotlier,  she  was  carelessly  thoxigh  expensively 
educated,  and  intrtMlueed  into  society  at  a  very  early 
afjc.  Her  father  having  decided  on  a  second  niar- 
riapo,  the  friends  of  tlic  young  and  admired  in>etess 
enih'avt>urcd  to  estal-lish  her  in  life,  and  she  waa 
induced  to  accept  the  liand  of  Mr  Smith,  the  son 
and  partner  of  a  rich  West  India  merchant.  The 
liusband  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  his  wife 
fifteen  !  This  rash  union  was  productive  of  mutual 
discontent  and  misery.  Mr  Smith  was  careless  and 
extravajrant,  business  was  neglected,  and  his  father 
dying,  left  a  will  so  C(m»plicateii  and  voluminous 
that  no  two  lawyers  understootl  it  in  the  same  sense. 
Lawsuits  and  embarrassments  were  then-fore  the 
portion  of  this  ill-starrci!  pair  for  all  their  after-lives. 
Mr  Smith  was  ultimately  forced  to  bcU  the  gn'atcf 
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part  i)f  his  pnijKrty,  after  liu  had  Ikcii  thmwii  into 
prisim,  ami  his  faithful  wilV  liad  shared  with  him 
tliu  inist-ry  and  discomfort  nf  his  cunfini-intnt.  A 
nnnKTi>U8  family  also  (;ath<rLcl  aromul  tliuni,  to  add 
to  thuir  solicitude  and  dillicidtii-s.  In  178J  Mrs 
'^ith  published  a  volume  of  sonnets,  irregular  in 
structure,  hut  marked  by  ptietieal  feeling  and  ex- 
pression. They  were  favourably  received  by  the 
public,  and  at  length  passed  through  no  less  than 
eleven  editions,  besides  being  translated  into  French 
and  Italian.  After  an  unhappy  union  of  twenty- 
three  years,  Mrs  Smith  separateil  from  her  luisband, 
and,  tiiking  a  cottage  near  Chichester,  apjilied  her- 
•elf  to  her  literary  occupations  with  cheerful  assi- 
duity, supplying  to  her  chililren  the  duties  of  both 
parents.  In  eight  months  she  completed  her  novel 
of  Jimmcline,  published  in  17t<8.  In  the  following 
vear  appeared  another  novel  from  her  Jien,  entitled 
Etlielimk ;  and  in  1791  a  third  under  the  name  of 
Celisthiii.  She  imbibed  the  ojiinions  of  the  French 
Hevolution,  and  enibo<licd  them  in  a  romance  en- 
titled Desmond.  Tliis  work  arrayed  against  her 
many  of  her  friends  and  rea<lers,  but  she  regained 
the  public  favour  by  her  tale,  the  Old  Manor  House, 
which  is  the  best  of  her  novels.  Part  of  this  work 
was  written  at  Earthani,  the  residence  of  Ilayley, 
during  the  period  of  Cowper's  visit  to  that  poetical 
retreat.  '  It  was  delightful,'  says  Ilayley,  '  to  hear 
lier  read  what  she  had  just  written,  for  she  read, 
a£  she  wrote,  with  simiilicity  and  grace.'  Cowper 
was  also  astonished  at  the  rapidity  and  excellence 
of  her  composition.  Mrs  Smith  continued  her 
literary  labours  amidst  private  and  family  distress. 
She  w'rote  a  valuable  little  compendium  for  chil- 
dren, under  the  title  of  Conversations;  A  History 
of  British  Sirds;  a  descriptive  poem  on  Beachy 
ileuil,  &c.  The  delays  in  the  settlement  of  her 
property,  which  had  been  an  endless  source  of 
vexation  and  anxiety  to  one  possessing  all  the  sus- 
ceptibility and  ardour  of  the  jioetical  temperament, 
were  adjusted  by  a  coinprimiise ;  but  Mrs  Smith 
had  sunk  into  ill  health.  She  died  at  Tilford,  near 
Farnluim,  on  the  28th  of  October  180G.  The  poetry 
of  Mrs  Smith  is  elegant  and  sentimental,  and  gene- 
rally of  a  pathetic  east.  She  wrote  as  if  '  melancholy 
had  marked  her  for  her  own.'  The  keen  satire  and 
observation  evinced  in  her  novels  do  not  appear  in 
her  verse,  but  the  same  powers  of  description  are 
displayed.  Her  sketches  of  English  scenery  are  true 
and  pleasiiig.  '  But  while  we  allow,'  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  ■  high  i)raise  to  the  sweet  and  sad  effusions  of 
Mrs  Smitli's  muse,  we  cannot  admit  that  by  these 
alone  she  could  ever  have  risen  to  the  height  of 
eminence  which  we  are  disiioscii  to  claim  for  her  as 
authoress  of  her  prose  narratives.' 

JPlora't  Horologe. 

In  every  copse  and  sbeltereil  dell, 

Unveiled  to  the  observant  eye, 
Are  faithful  tnonitors  who  tell 

How  pass  the  hours  and  sea-sons  by. 

The  green-nibcd  children  of  the  spring 

Will  mark  the  periods  as  they  pa«3, 
Mingle  with  leaves  Time's  feathered  wing. 

And  bind  with  flowers  his  silent  glass. 
Mark  where  transparent  waters  glide. 

Soft  flowing  o'er  their  tranquil  bed ; 
There,  cradled  on  the  dimpling  tide, 

Nymphiea  rests  her  lovely  head. 

But  conscious  of  the  earliest  beam, 

She  rises  from  her  humid  nest, 
And  sees,  reflected  in  the  stream, 

The  virgin  whiteness  of  her  breast. 


Till  the  bright  day-star  to  the  west 
declines,  in  ocean's  surge  to  lave; 

Then,  fiddeil  in  her  modest  vest, 
She  slumbers  on  the  rocking  wave. 

See  llieracium's  various  tribe, 

Of  plumy  seed  and  radiate  flowers, 

The  course  of  Time  their  blooms  describe, 
And  wake  or  sleep  ai>pointed  hours. 

Broad  o'er  its  imbricated  cup 

The  goatsbeard  spreads  its  golden  rajB, 
But  shuts  its  cautious  petals  up, 

Retreating  from  the  noontide  blaze. 
Pale  OS  a  pensive  cloistered  nun, 

The  Ilcthlem  star  her  face  unveils. 
When  o'er  the  mountain  peers  the  sun, 

Hut  shades  it  from  the  vesjier  gales. 
Among  the  loose  and  arid  sands 

The  humble  arenaria  creeps  ; 
Slowly  the  purple  star  expands, 

But  sotpn  within  its  calyx  sleeps. 
And  those  small  bells  so  lightly  rayed 

\\'ith  young  .\urora'a  rosy  hue. 
Are  to  the  noontide  sun  disjilayed, 

But  shut  their  plaits  against  the  dew. 
On  upland  slopes  the  shepherds  mark 

The  hour  when,  as  the  dial  true, 
Cichoriuni  to  the  towering  lark 

Lifts  her  soft  eyes  serenely  blue. 
And  thou, '  Wee  crimson  tipped  flower,' 

Gatherest  thy  fringed  mantle  round 
Thy  bosom  at  the  closing  hour, 

When  night-drops  bathe  the  turfy  ground. 

Unlike  silene,  who  declines 

The  garish  noontide's  blazing  light ; 
But  when  the  evening  crescent  shines, 

Gives  all  her  sweetness  to  the  night. 
Thus  in  each  flower  and  sinifile  bell, 

That  in  our  path  betrodden  lie. 
Arc  sweet  remembrancers  who  tell 

How  fast  their  winged  moments  fly. 

Sonnets. 
On  the  Deparltu-e  of  the  Nightingala 
Sweet  poet  of  the  woods,  a  long  adieu! 

Farewell  soft  minstrel  of  the  early  year! 
Ah  !  'twill  be  long  ere  thou  shult  sing  anc»v. 

And  pour  thy  music  on  the  night's  dull  ear. 
Whether  on  spring  thy  wandering  flights  await. 

Or  whether  silent  in  our  groves  you  dwell. 
The  pensive  muse  shall  own  thee  for  her  mate, 

And  still  protect  the  .■'ong  she  loves  so  well. 
With  cautious  step  the  love-lorn  youth  .shall  glide 

Through  the  lone  brake  that  shades  thy  mossy  nest  j 
And  shepherd  girls  from  eyes  profane  shall  hide 

The  gentle  bird  who  sings  of  pity  best : 
For  still  thy  voice  shall  soft  att'ections  move, 
And  Btill  be  dear  to  sorroiv  and  to  love  ! 
Written  at  the  Close  of  Spring. 
The  garlands  fade  that  Spring  so  lately  wove ; 

Each  simple  flower,  which  she  had  nursed  in  dew 
Anemonies  that  spangled  every  grove. 

The  primrose  wan,  and  harebell  mildly  blue. 
No  more  shall  violets  linger  in  the  dell. 

Or  purple  orchis  variegate  the  plain, 
Till  Spring  again  shall  call  forth  every  bell, 

And  drejis  with  humid  hands  her  WTcaths  again. 
Ah,  poor  humanity  !  so  frail,  so  fair. 

Are  the  fond  visions  of  thy  early  day. 
Till  tyrant  passion  and  corrosive  care 

Bid  all  thy  fairy  colours  fade  away  ! 
Another  May  new  buds  and  flowers  shall  bring; 
Ah  1  why  has  happiness  no  second  Spring ! 
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ShouM  the  lone  wanderer,  fainting  on  his  way, 

Uf>t  for  a  moment  of  the  sultry  hours, 
And,  though  ht8  path  through  thorns  and  roughness 
lay, 

Pluck  the  wild  rose  or  woodbine's  padding  flowers  ; 
Weaving  guy  wreaths  beneath  some  sheltering  tree, 

The  sense  of  sorrow  he  a  while  may  lose; 
So  have  I  sought  thy  flowers,  fair  Poesy  ! 

So  charmed  my  way  with  friendship  and  the  Muse, 
put  darker  now  grows  life's  unhappy  day, 

Dark  with  new  clouds  of  evil  yet  to  come; 
Her  pencil  sickening  Fancy  throws  away, 

And  weary  Hope  reclines  upon  the  tomb, 
And  points  my  wishes  to  that  tranquil  shore, 
Where  the  pale  spectre  Care  pursues  no  more  I 

\_IUcoUfcti(mt  of  English  Scenery. 1 
[From  •  Beachy  Read,'  a  Poem.] 

Haunts  of  my  youth! 
Scenes  of  fond  day-dreams,  I  behold  ye  yet ! 
\VTiere  'twas  so  pleasant  by  thy  northern  slopes. 
To  climb  the  winding  sheep-path,  aided  oft 
Hv  wattered  thorns,  whose  spiny  branches  bore 
Small  woolly  tufts,  spoils  of  the  vagrant  lamb, 
There  seeking  shelter  from  the  noon-day  sun  : 
And  plea-sant,  seated  on  the  short  soft  turf, 
To  look  beneath  upon  the  hollow  way. 
While  heavily  upward  moved  the  labouring  wain, 
And  stalking  slowly  by,  the  sturdy  hind. 
To  ease  his  panting  team,  stopped  with  a  stone 
The  grating  wheel. 

Advancing  higher  still, 
The  prospect  widens,  and  the  village  church 
But  little  o'er  the  lowly  roofs  around 
Rears  its  gray  belfry  and  its  simple  vane  ; 
Those  lowly  roofs  of  thatch  are  half  concealed 
By  the  rude  anns  of  trees,  lovely  in  spring  ; 
When  on  each  bough  the  rosy  tinctured  bloom 
Sits  thick,  and  prontises  autumnal  plenty. 
For  even  those  orchards  round  the  Norman  farms, 
Which,  a.s  their  owners  marked  the  promised  fruit. 
Console  them,  for  the  vineyards  of  the  south 
Surpass  not  these. 

Where  woods  of  a-^h  and  beech, 
And  partial  copaes  fringe  the  green  lull  foot. 
The  upland  shepherd  rears  his  modest  home; 
There  wanders  by  a  little  namelf^ss  stream 
That   from   the   hill    wells   forth,   bright   now,   and 

clear. 
Or  after  rain  with  chalky  mixture  gray. 
But  Btill  rcfreshin;;  in  its  shallow  course 
The  cottage  garden  ;  mofit  for  use  designed. 
Yet  not  of  beauty  destitute.     The  vine 
Mantles  the  little  casement ;  yet  the  brier 
Drops  fragrant  drw  among  the  July  flowers ; 
And  pansies  rayed,  aiid  fn-akcd,  and  niuttled  pinks, 
Grow  among  balin  and  rosemary  and  rue  ; 
Then'  honeysuckles  flaunt,  and  roses  blow 
Almost  uncultured  ;  some  with  dark  green  leaves 
Contrast  their  flowers  of  pure  unsullied  white; 
Others  like  velvet  rolx's  of  regal  strfle 
Of  richest  crimson  ;  whilo,  in  thoniy  moss 
Enshrined  and  cmdlcd,  the  most  lovely  wear 
The  hues  of  youthful  beauty's  glowing  cheek. 
With  fond  n?gret  I  recullfct  e'en  now 
In  spring  and  summer,  what  dfllght  I  felt 
Among  these  cottage  gardens,  and  how  much 
Such  artless  nosegays,  knotted  with  a  nish 
By  village  housewife  or  her  ruddy  maid. 
Were  welcome  to  ine  ;  soon  and  -'imply  pleased. 
An  early  worshipper  at  natun-'s  shrine, 
1  loved  her  rudest  scenes — warrens,  and  heaths. 
And  yellow  commons,  and  birch-shaded  hollows. 
And  hcilgerows  bonlering  unfri-quented  lanes, 
Bowcred  with  wild  roses  and  the  clasping  woodbine. 


MlyS  BLAMIRF- 

Miss  Scsanna  Blamirk  (1747-1794),  a  Cumber- 
land lady,  was  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of 
her  Scottish  poetry,  wliich  has  all  the  idiomatic  ease 
and  grace  of  a  native  minstrel.  Miss  Blamire  was 
born  nf  a  respectable  family  in  Cumberland,  at  Car- 
dew  Hall,  near  Carlisle,  where  she  resided  till  her 
twentieth  year,  beloved  by  a  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances,  with  whom  she  associated  in  what 
were  called  menu  "^^'^t  or  nierry  evening  parties,  in 
her  native  district.  Her  sister  becoming  the  wife  of 
Colonel  Graham  of  Duchray,  Perthshire.  Susanna 
accompanied  the  pair  to  Scotland,  where  she  re- 
mained some  years,  and  imbibed  that  taste  for  Scot- 
tish niehidy  and  music  which  prompted  her  beautiful 
lyrics.  The  Nabobs  The  Sdler  Croun,  &c.  She  also 
wrote  some  pieces  in  the  Cumbrian  dialect,  and  a 
descriptive  poem  of  some  length,  entitled  Stockle- 
wathy  or  the  Cumbrian  Village,  Miss  Blamire  died 
unmarried  at  Carlisle,  in  her  forty-seventh  year, 
and  her  name  had  almost  faded  from  remembrance, 
when,  in  1842,  her  poetical  works  were  tH)llected  and 
published  in  one  volume,  with  a  preface,  memoiTi 
and  notes  by  Patrick  MaxwclL 

The  Nabob. 

MTicn  silent  time,  wi*  lightly  foot. 

Had  trod  on  thirty  years, 
I  sought  again  my  native  land 

Wi'  mony  hopes  and  fears. 
Wha  kens  gin  the  dear  friends  I  left 

May  still  continue  mine ! 
Or  gin  I  e'er  again  shall  taste 

The  joys  I  left  langsyne ! 

As  I  drew  near  my  ancient  pile. 

My  heart  beat  a*  the  way  ; 
Hk  place  I  passed  seemed  yet  to  speak 

O'  some  dear  former  day  ; 
Those  days  that  followed  rae  afar, 

Those  happy  days  o*  mine, 
Whilk  made  me  think  the  present  joyi 

A'  naething  to  lang*yue  ! 

The  ivied  tower  now  met  my  eye. 

Where  minstrels  UHcd  to  blaw  ; 
Nae  friend  stepped  forth  wi'  open  hand, 

Nae  weel-kenned  face  I  saw  ; 
Till  Donald  tottered  to  the  door. 

Wham  I  left  in  his  prime, 
And  grat  to  see  the  lad  return 

He  bore  about  langsyne. 

I  ran  to  ilka  dear  friend's  room, 

As  if  to  tiud  them  there, 
I  knew  where  ilk  ane  used  to  sit. 

And  hang  o'er  mony  a  chair; 
Till  suft  reniembrance  threw  a  veil 

Across  these  een  o'  mine, 
I  clo'*ecl  the  door,  and  sobbed  aloud, 

To  think  on  auld  langsyne! 

Some  pensy  chlels,  a  new  sprung  race, 

Wad  next  their  welcome  pay, 
Wha  shudilereil  at  my  (iothic  wa's, 

And  wished  my  groves  away. 
*  Cut,  cut,*  they  crie<l,  *  those  ag^nl  elmi. 

Lay  low  yon  mournfu*  pine.* 
Na  !  nal  our  fathers'  names  grow  there. 

Memorials  o*  langsyne. 

To  wean  me  fme  these  wa*fu*  thoughts. 

They  took,  me  to  the  town  ; 
But  sair  on  ilka  weol-kenneii  face 

I  nii<<sod  the  youthfu'  bloom. 
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At  balla  they  pointed  to  a  nymph 

Wham  a'  declared  divine  ; 
But  sure  her  mother's  blushini;  cheeks 

Were  fairer  fur  langsynel 

In  vain  I  Rou^^ht  in  music's  sound 

To  find  that  ma^ic  art, 
Which  oft  in  Scotlund's  ancient  luys 

Has  thrilled  through  a*  my  heart. 
The  sang  had  inony  an  artfu'  tuni  ; 
•  My  ear  confessed  'twas  fine  ; 

But  missed  the  simple  melody 

I  listened  to  langsync. 

Ye  sons  to  comrades  o'  my  youth, 

Forpe  an  auld  man's  spleen, 
Wha  'midst  your  gayest  scenes  still  mourns 

The  days  he  ance  has  seen. 
When  time  ha-*  passed  and  sea.sons  fied, 

Your  hearts  will  feel  like  mine  ; 
And  aye  the  sang  will  maist  delight 

That  minds  ye  o*  langsyne  ! 

What  Aih  this  Heart  o*  Mine  f 

[*  Thla  9<>nfi  seems  to  have  been  a  favourito  with  the  author- 
Mw,  for  1  have  met  with  it  in  various  forme  among  her  ;niiK!nt ; 
and  the  labour  bestowed  upon  It  has  been  wi-U  repaid  by  the 
poimlority  it  haa  all  along  enjoyed.'— MtLrv;eU's  Memoir  qf 
Mist  iilamire.] 

What  ails  this  heart  o*  mine  ! 

What  ails  this  watery  ee  I 
What  gars  me  a'  turn  pale  as  deuth 

When  1  take  leave  o'  thee  I 
When  thou  art  far  awa*, 

Thou'lt  dearer  grow  to  me  ; 
But  change  o'  place  and  change  o*  folk 

May  gar  thy  fancy  jee. 

WTien  I  gae  out  at  e'en, 

Or  walk  at  morning  air, 
Ilk  rustling  bush  will  seem  to  say 

I  used  to  meet  thee  there. 
Then  I'll  sit  down  and  cry, 

And  live  aiieath  the  tree, 
And  when  a  leaf  fa's  i'  my  lap, 

I'll  ca't  a  word  frae  thee. 

ril  hie  me  to  the  bower 

That  thou  wi'  roses  tied, 
And  where  wi'  mony  a  blushing  bud 

I  strove  mvsflf  to  hide. 
I'll  doat  on  ilka  spot 

Where  I  ha'c  been  wi'  thee  ; 
And  ca'  to  mind  some  kindly  word 

By  ilka  burn  and  tree. 
Ab  an  example  of  the  Cumberland  dialect — 

Auld  Robin  Forbes. 

And  auld  Robin  Forbes  hes  gien  tern  a  dance, 

I  jjat  on  my  spcckcts  to  see  them  aw  prance  ; 

I  thout  o'  the  days  when  I  was  but  fifteen. 

And  skipp'd  wi'  th"  best  upon  Forbes's  green. 

Of  ftw  things  that  is  I  think  thout  is  meast  queer. 

It  brings  that  that's  by-jmst  and  sets  it  down  here ; 

I  see  Willy  as  plain  as  1  dui  this  bit  leace. 

When  he  tuik  his  cwoat  lappet  and  deeghted  his  feacc. 

The  lasses  aw  wondered  what  M'illy  cud  see 

In  yen  that  was  dark  and  hard  featured  leyke  me  ; 

And  they  wondered  ay  mair  when  they  talked  o'  my 

wit, 
And  slily  telt  Willy  that  cudn't  be  it. 
But  Willy  he  laughed,  and  he  meade  me  his  weyfe. 
And  whca  was  mair  happy  thro'  aw  his  lang  h-y(c  I 
It's  e'en  my  great  comfort,  now  Willy  is  geane. 
That   he  offen  said — uea  pleace  was  leyke  his  awn 

heame  ! 


I  mind  when  I  carried  my  w^rk  to  yon  steyle. 
Where  Willy  was  deyken,  the  time  to  beguile, 
lie  wad  Ming  me  a  dui>«y  to  put  i'  my  breast, 
Aiul  1  haniiiicrt'd  niy  iiod.iU-  to  mck  out  a  jest. 
Hut  merry  or  grave,  Willy  oftrn  wud  trll 
There  wa.s  ntn  o'  the  leave  that  wiw  K-yke  my  awn  sel , 
And  he  spak  what  he  thout,  for  I'd  hardly  a  plack 
When  we  married,  and  nobbet  ae  gown  to  my  back. 

When  the  clock   had  struck  eight   1   expected    him 

heame, 
.And  wheyles  went  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Pumlcane ; 
Of  aw  hours  it  telt,  eight  was  dearest  to  me. 
But  now  when  it  strevkes  there's  a  tear  V  my  ee. 
()  Willy  !  dear  Willy  !  it  never  can  be 
That  age,  time,  or  death,  can  divide  thee  and  me ! 
For  that  spot  on  eartli  that's  aye  dearest  to  me. 
Is  the  turf  that  has  covered  my  Willie  frae  me. 

MRS  BARBAULD. 

Anna  Letitia  BAitnArLi>.  the  daughter  of  I)r 
Jolin  Aikin,  was  born  at  Kibworth  llarcourt,  in 
Leicestershire,  in  1743.  Her  father  at  this  time 
kept  a  seminary  fi^r  tlie  education  of  boys,  and  Anna 
received  the  same  instruction,  being  early  initinteri 
into  a  knowledge  of  classical  literature.  In  IT'iS 
I)r  Aikin  undertaking  the  office  of  classical  tutor 
in  a  dissenting  academy  at  Warrington,  his  daughter 
accompanied  him,  and  resided  there  fifteen  years. 
In  1773  she  published  a  volume  of  miscellaneous 
poems,  of  which  four  editions  were  called  for  in  one 
year,  and  also  a  collection  of  pieces  in  prose,  some 
of  which  wt-ro  written  by  her  brother.  In  May  177-i 
she  was  married  to  the  Kev.  Itochcnount  Barlmidd, 
a  French  Protestant,  who  was  minister  of  a  dissent- 
ing congregation  at  Pulgrave,  near  Diss,  and  who 
had  just  opened  a  boarding-school  at  the  neighbour- 
ing village  of  Falgrave.  in  Suffolk.  The  poetess  jiar- 
ticipated  with  her  liusband  in  the  task  of  instruction, 
and  to  her  talents  and  exertions  the  seminary  wa« 
mainly  indebted  for  its  success.  In  1775  she  came 
forward  witli  a  volume  of  devotional  pieces  compiled 
from  the  Psidnis,  and  another  volume  of  Jlyrnns  in 
Prose  for  children.  In  1786.  after  a  tour  to  the  con- 
tinent, Mr  anil  Mrs  Barbauld  established  themselven 
at  Hampstead,  and  there  several  tracts  proceeded 
from  tiie  pen  of  our  authoress  on  the  topics  of  the 
(lay,  in  all  which  she  espoused  the  principles  of  the 
Whigs.  She  also  assisted  her  father  in  preparing  a 
series  of  tales  for  children,  entitled  Evenitujs  at 
Home,  and  she  wrote  critical  essays  on  Akenside  and 
Collins,  prefixed  to  editions  of  their  works.  In  1802 
Mr  Barbauld  became  pastor  of  tlie  congregation 
(formerly  I)r  Price's)  at  Newington  Green,  also  in 
the  vicinity  of  London  ;  and  quitting  Hampstead, 
they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  village  of  Stoke 
Newington.  In  1803  Mrs  Barbauld  compiled  a 
selection  of  essays  from  the  *  Spectator,*  '  T'atler,' 
and  *  Guardian,*  to  wliich  she  piefixed  a  preliminary 
essay  ;  and  in  the  following  year  she  edited  the  cor- 
respondence of  Richardson,  and  wrote  an  interesting 
and  elegant  life  of  the  novelist.  Her  husband  died 
in  1808,  and  Mrs  Barbauld  has  recorded  her  feelings 
on  tliis  melancholy  event  in  a  poetical  dirge  to  his 
memory,  and  also  in  her  poem  of  Kiijhtecn  Iluwlrai 
and  Eleven.  Seeking  relief  in  literary  occupation, 
she  also  edited  a  collection  of  the  British  novelists, 
published  in  1810,  wirli  an  introductory  essay,  and 
biographical  and  critical  notices.  After  a  gradual 
decay,  this  accomplished  and  excellent  woman  died 
on  the  9th  of  March  1825.  Some  of  the  lyric.-d 
pieces  of  Mrs  Barbauld  are  flowing  and  harmonious, 
and  her  '  Ode  to  Spring'  is  a  happy  imitation  (tf 
ColUns.  She  wrote  also  several  poems  in  blank 
verse,   characterised   by  a   serious  tenderness   and 
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clcvatiiin  of  tlioii<.'lit.      'Tier  earliest  pieces,'  says 
I      her  niece,  Mrs  Lucy  Aikin,  'as  well  as  her  more 
I     recent  ones,  exliibit  in  their  imafiery  and  allusions 
thefruitsof  extensive  and  varied  readinK-     In  youtli, 
the  power  of  her  imagination  \v;is  counterbalanced 
[     by  the  activity  of  her  intellect,  which  exercised  itself 
i     in  rapiil  but  not  unprofitable  excursions  over  almost 
!     every  field  of  knowledge.    In  age,  when  this  activity 
abated,  imagination  appeared  to  exert  over  her  an 
undiminished  sway.'     Cliarles  James  Fox  is  said  to 
have  been  a  great  admirer  of  Mrs  Barbauld's  songs, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  the  best  of  her  composi- 
tions, being  generally  artificial,  and  uuimpassioned 
in  their  character. 

Ode  to  Spring, 

Sweet  daughter  of  a  rough  and  stonny  sire, 
Hoar  Winter's  blooming  child,  delightful  Spring! 

Whose  unshorn  locks  with  leaves 

And  swelling  buds  are  crowned  ; 

From  the  green  islands  of  eternal  youth 

(Crowned  with  fresh  blooms  and  ever-springing  shade), 

Turn,  hither  turn  thy  step, 

0  thou,  whose  powerful  voice 

More  sweet  than  softest  touch  of  Doric  reed 

Or  Lydian  flute,  can  soothe  the  madding  winds, 

And  through  the  stonny  deep 

Breathe  thy  own  tender  calm. 

Thee,  best  beloved!  the  virgin  train  await 
With  songs  and  festal  rites,  and  joy  to  rove 

Thy  blooming  wilds  among, 

And  vales  and  dewy  lavras, 

With  untired  feet ;  and  cull  thy  earliest  sweets 
To  weave  fresh  garlands  for  the  glowing  brow 
Of  him,  the  favoured  youth 
That  prompts  their  whispered  sigh. 

Unlock  thy  copious  stores  ;  those  tender  showers 
That  drop  their  sweetness  on  the  infant  buds, 

.\nd  silent  dews  that  swell 

The  milky  ear's  green  stem. 

And  feed  the  flowering  osier's  early  shoots  ; 
And  call  those  winds,  which  through  the  whispering 
boughs 

With  warm  and  pleasant  breath 

Salute  the  blowing  flowers. 

Now  let  me  sit  beneath  the  whitening  thorn. 
And  mark  thy  spreading  tints  steal  o'er  the  dale  ; 

And  watch  with  patient  eye 

Thy  fair  unfolding  charms. 

0  nymph,  approach  !  while  yet  the  temperate  sun 
With  bafiiiful  forehead,  through  the  cool  moist  air 

Throws  his  young  maiden  beams. 

And  with  chaste  kisses  woos 

The  earth's  fair  bosom  ;  while  the  streaming  veil 
Of  lucid  clouds,  with  kind  and  frequent  shade. 

Protects  thy  modest  blooms 

From  his  severer  blaze. 

Sweet  is  thy  reign,  but  short  :  the  reil  dog-star 
Shall  scorch  thy  tresses,  and  the  mower's  scythe 

Thy  greens,  thy  flowerets  all, 

Remorseless  shall  destroy. 

Reluctant  shall  I  bid  thee  then  farewell ; 
For  (I  !  not  all  that  Autumn's  lap  containa. 

Nor  Summer's  rudiliest  fruits. 

Can  aught  for  thee  atone. 

Fair  Spring!  whost^  simplest  promise  more  delight* 
Than  all  their  largest  wealth,  and  through  the  heart 

Koch  joy  and  new-born  hope 

With  goflest  influence  breathe4 


To  a  Lady,  vnth  tome  Painted  Flowen. 

Flowers  to  the  fair  :  to  you  these  flowers  I  bring. 
And  strive  to  greet  you  with  an  earlier  spring. 
Flowers  sweet,  and  gay,  and  delicate  like  you  ; 
Kmblems  of  innocence,  and  beauty  too. 
With  flowers  the  Graces  bind  their  yellow  hair, 
And  flowery  wreaths  consenting  lovers  wear. 
Flowers,  the  sole  luxury  which  nature  knew, 
In  Eden's  pure  and  guiltless  garden  grew. 
To  loftier  fonns  are  rougher  tasks  assigned  ; 
The  sheltering  oak  resists  the  stormy  wind. 
The  tougher  yew  repels  invading  foes. 
And  the  tall  pine  for  future  navies  grows  ; 
Hut  this  soft  family  to  cares  unknown. 
Were  boni  for  pleasure  and  delight  alone. 
Gay  without  toil,  and  lovely  without  art, 
Thev  spring  to  cheer  the  sense  and  glad  the  heart. 
Nor  blush,  my  fair,  to  own  you  copy  these ; 
Your  best,  your  sweetest  empire  is — to  please. 

Hymn  to  Content. 

natura  lieatu« 

Omnibus  esse  de^lit,  si  quis  copnoverit  uti.— Claudw 

O  thou,  the  n\Tnph  with  placid  eye  ! 
0  seldom  found,  yet  ever  nigh  ! 

Receive  my  temperate  vow  ; 
Not  all  the  storms  that  shake  the  pole 
Can  e'er  disturb  thy  halcyon  soul. 

And  smooth  the  unaltered  brow. 

O  come,  in  simple  vest  arrayed. 
With  all  thy  sober  cheer  displayed, 

To  bless  my  longing  sight ; 
Thy  mien  composed,  thy  even  jiace. 
Thy  meek  regard,  thy  matron  grace. 

And  chaste  subdued  delight. 

No  more  by  varying  passions  heat, 
0  gently  guide  my  pilgrim  feet 

To  find  thy  hermit  cell ; 
Where  in  some  pure  and  equal  sky, 
Beneath  thy  soft  indulgent  eye. 

The  modest  virtues  dwell. 

Simplicity  iii  Attic  vest. 

And  Innocence  with  candid  breaat. 

And  clear  unilauntcd  eye  ; 
.\nd  Iloi>e,  who  points  to  distant  years. 
Fair  opening  through  this  vale  of  tears, 

A  vista  to  the  sky. 
There  Health,  through  whose  calm  bosom  glide 
The  temperate  joys  in  even-tide. 

That  rarely  ebb  or  flow  ; 
And  I'atience  there,  thy  sister  "jeek. 
Presents  her  mild  unvarying  cheek 

To  meet  the  offered  blow. 

Her  influence  taught  the  Phrygian  sage 
A  tyrant  master's  wanton  rage 

With  settled  smiles  to  wait : 
Inured  to  toil  and  bitter  bread. 
He  bowed  his  meek  submissive  head. 

And  kissed  thy  sainted  feet. 
Hut  thou,  oh  nymjih  retired  and  coy! 
In  what  brown' hamlet  dost  thou  joy 

To  tell  thy  teniler  tale  ! 
The  lowliest  children  of  the  ground. 
Moss-rose  and  violet,  blussom  round. 

And  lily  of  the  vale. 

0  say  what  soft  propitious  hour 

1  best  may  chiiose  to  hail  thy  |>ower 

And  court  thy  gintle  sway  ! 
When  autumn,  friendly  to  the  .Muse, 
Shall  thy  own  modest  tints  difl'usc, 

,\ud  shed  thy  milder  day. 
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When  eve,  her  dewy  star  bcnenth, 
I'll)'  balmy  spirit  loves  to  breathe, 

And  every  storm  is  laid  ; 
If  such  an  hour  wa-s  e'er  thy  choice, 
Oft  let  me  hear  thy  soothin"  voice 

Low  whispering  through  the  shade. 

Waihtng  Day. 

The  Muses  are  turned  gossips ;  they  have  lost 
Thi-  buskincd  slip,  and  clear  high-soundin;;  phrase, 
Language  of  gods.     Come,  then,  domestic  Muse, 
In  slip-shod  measure  loosely  prattling  on, 
Of  farm  or  orchard,  pleasant  curds  and  cream. 
Or  droning  flies,  or  shoes  lost  in  the  mire 
By  little  whimi)cring  boy,  with  rueful  face — 
Come,  Muse,  and  sing  the  dreaded  washing  day. 

Ye  who  beneath  the  yoke  of  wedlock  bend, 
With  bowed  soul,  full  well  ye  ken  the  day 
^Vhich  week,  smooth  sliding  after  week,  brings  on 
Too  soon  ;  for  to  that  day  nor  peace  belongs. 
Nor  comfort ;  ere  the  tirst  gray  streak  of  dawn. 
The  red-armed  wa-shers  come  and  chase  repose. 

Nor  pleasant  smile,  nor  quaint  device  of  mirth, 

Ere  visited  that  day  ;  the  very  cat, 

From  the  wet  kitchen  scared,  and  reeking  hearth, 

Visits  the  jiarlour,  an  unwonted  guest. 

The  silent  breakfast  meal  is  soon  despatched, 

Uninterrupted,  save  by  anxious  looks 

Cast  at  the  louring  sky,  if  sky  should  lour. 

From  that  last  evil,  oh  preserve  us,  heavens  ! 

For  should  the  skies  pour  down,  adieu  to  all 

Remains  of  quiet ;  then  expect  to  hear 

Of  sad  disasters — dirt  and  gravel  stains 

Hard  to  efface,  and  loaded  lines  at  once 

Snapped  short,  and  linen  horse  by  dog  thrown  down. 

And  all  the  petty  miseries  of  life. 

Saints  have  been  calm  while  stretched  upon  the  rack, 

And  Montezuma  smiled  on  burning  coals ; 

But  never  yet  did  housewife  notable 

Greet  with  a  smile  a  rainy  washing  day. 

But  grant  the  welkin  fair,  require  not  thou 

Who  call'st  thyself,  perchance,  the  roaster  there, 

Or  study  swept,  or  nicely  dusted  coat. 

Or  usual  'tendance  ;  ask  not,  indiscreet, 

Thy  stockings  mended,  though  the  yawning  rents 

tiape  wide  as  Erebus  ;  nor  hope  to  find 

Some  snug  recess  impervious.     Should'st  thou  try 

The  'customed  garden  walks,  thine  eye  shall  rue 

The  budding  fragrance  of  tiiy  tender  shrubs, 

Myrtle  or  rose,  all  crushed  beneath  the  weight 

Of  coarse-checked  apron,  with  impatient  hand 

Twitched  off  when  showers  impend  ;  or  crossing  lines 

Shall  mar  thy  musirigs,  as  the  wet  cold  sheet 

Flaps  in  thy  face  abrupt.     \\'o  to  the  friend 

Whose  evil  stars  have  urged  him  forth  to  claim 

On  such  a  day  the  hospitable  rites  ; 

Looks  blank  at  best,  and  stinted  courtesy 

Shall  he  receive  ;  vainly  he  feeds  his  hopes 

With  dinner  of  roast  chicken,  savoury  pie. 

Or  tart  or  pudding ;  pudiling  he  nor  tart 

That  day  shall  eat ;  nor,  though  the  husband  try — 

Mending  what  can't  be  helped— to  kindle  mirth 

From  cheer  deficient,  shall  his  consort's  brow 

Clear  up  propitious  ;  the  unlucky  guest 

In  silence  dines,  and  early  slinks  away. 

I  well  remember,  when  a  child,  the  awe 

This  day  struck  into  me ;  for  then  the  maids, 

1  scarce  knew  why,  looked  cross,  and  drove  me  from 

them  ; 
Nor  soft  caress  could  I  obtain,  nor  hope 
Usual  indulgences  ;  jelly  or  creams, 
Helique  of  costly  suppers,  and  set  by 
For  me  their  petted  one ;  or  buttered  toast. 


When  butter  wa»  forbid  j  or  thrilling  tale 

Of  ghost,  or  witch,  or  murder.     So  1  went 

And  sheltered  me  beside  the  parlour  fire  ; 

There  my  dear  grandmother,  eldest  of  all  fonns. 

Tended  tlie  little  ones,  and  watched  from  harm  ; 

.■\nxiously  fond,  though  oft  her  s[)ectaclea 

With  elfin  cunning  hid,  and  oft  the  pins 

Drawn  from  her  rarclled  stocking  might  have  soured 

One  less  indulgent. 

At  intervals  my  mother's  Tolce  wa-s  heard 

Urging  despatch  ;  briskly  the  work  went  on. 

All  hands  employed  to  wash,  to  rinse,  to  wring. 

Or  fold,  and  starch,  and  clap,  and  iron,  and  jilait. 

Then  would  I  sit  me  down,  and  ponder  much 

^Vhy  washings  were  ;  sometimes  through  hollow  holo 

Of  pipe  amused  we  blew,  and  sent  aloft 

The  floating  bubbles  ;  little  dreaming  then 

To  sec,  Montgolfier,  thy  silken  ball 

Ride  buoyant  through  the  clouds,  so  near  approach 

The  sports  of  children  and  the  toils  of  men. 

Earth,  air,  and  sky,  and  ocean  bath  its  bubbles, 
And  Terse  is  one  of  them — this  most  of  all. 

M1S9  SEWARD — MRS  HUNTER — MRS  OPIE — MRS 
GRANT — MRS  TIGHE. 

Several  other  ix)etesses  of  this  period  are  deserving 
of  notice,  though  their  works  are  now  almost  faded 
from  remembrance.  With  much  that  is  delicate 
in  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  with  consider.ible 
powers  of  poetioiU  fancy  and  expression,  their  lead- 
ing defect  is  a  want  of  energy  or  of  genuine  p:ission, 
and  of  that  originality  which  can  alone  forcibly 
arrest  the  public  attention.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  was  Miss  Anna  Seward  (1747- 
1809),  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Seward,  canon- 
residentiary  of  Lichfield,  himself  a  poet,  and  one  of 
the  editors  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  This  lady 
was  early  trained  to  a  taste  for  poetry,  and,  before 
she  was  nine  years  of  age,  she  could  repeat  the  three 
first  books  of  Paradise  Lost.  Even  at  this  time,  she 
says,  she  was  charmed  with  the  numbers  of  Milton. 
Miss  Seward  wrote  several  elegiac  poems — an  Elegy 
to  the  ileniory  of  Captain  Cook,  a  Monotiy  on  the  Death 
of  Major  Aniire,  &c. — which,  from  the  popular  nature 
of  tlie  subjects,  and  the  animated  though  inflated 
style  of  the  composition,  enjoyed  great  celebrity. 
Darwin  complimented  her  as  '  the  inventrcss  of 
epic  elegy  ;'  and  she  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Swan  of  Lichfield.  A  poetical  novel,  entitled  Louisa, 
was  publislied  by  Miss  Seward  in  1782,  and  jiassed 
through  several  editions.  After  bandying  compli- 
ments with  the  poets  of  one  generation,  Miss  Seward 
engaged  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  a  literary  correspon- 
dence, and  bequeathed  to  him  for  publication  three 
volumes  of  herpoetry,  which  he  pronounced  execrable. 
At  the  same  time  she  left  her  correspondence  to  Con- 
stable, and  that  publisher  gave  to  the  world  six 
volumes  of  her  letters.  Botli  collections  were  un- 
successful. The  applauses  of  Miss  Seward's  early 
admirers  were  only  calculated  to  excite  ridicule, 
and  the  vanity  and  affectation  which  were  her  be- 
setting sins,  destroyed  equally  her  poetry  and  prose. 
Some  of  her  letters,  however,  are  written  with  spirit 
and  discrimination.  In  contrast  to  Miss  Seward 
was  Mrs  John  Hunter  (1742-1821),  a  retired  but 
highly  accomplished  lady,  sister  of  Sir  Evenard 
Home,  and  wife  of  John  Hunter,  the  celebrated 
surgeon.  Having  written  several  copies  of  verses, 
which  were  extensively  circulated,  and  some  songs 
that  even  Haydn  had  married  to  immortal  music, 
J[rs  Hunter  was  induced,  in  1806,  to  collect  her 
pieces  and  commit  them  to  the  press.  In  1802,  Mas 
AsiEUA  Opie,  whose  pathetic  and  interesting  Tales 
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are  so  justly  distinguishcil,  published  a  volume  of 
niis(cIlanc(iU8  poems,  characterised  liy  a  simple  and 
placid  tenderness.  Her  Orplitm  Hay  is  one  ot*  tliose 
touchini;  domestic  effusions  wliicli  at  once  Hn<ls  Its 
way  to  the  hearts  of  all.  In  tlie  following  year  a 
volume  of  miscellaneous  poems  was  j)ublished  by 
Mits  Annk  GiiANT,  widow  of  the  minister  of  Lagijan, 
in  luverness-shire.  Mrs  (Irant  (1754-1838)  was 
author  of  several  able  and  interesting  prose  works. 
Slie  wrote  Letters  from  the  ^foinitiiiiis^  giving  a  de- 
Bcription  of  Highland  scenery  and  manners,  with 
which  she  was  conversant  fnmi  her  residence  in 
the  country;  also  Memuirs  of  an  American  Ludij 
(1810);  ani  Essays  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  II igh- 
/nn(/er.«,  which  api)earcd  in  1811.  The  writings  of 
this  lady  display  a  lively  and  observant  fancy,  and 
considerable  powers  of  landscape  painting.  They 
first  drew  attention  to  the  more  striking  and  ro- 
mantic features  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  after- 
wards BO  fertile  a  theme  for  the  genius  of  .Scott. 
An  Irish  poetess,  Mrs  Mary  Ticiie  (1773-1810), 
evinced  a  more  i)assionate  and  refined  imagination 
than  any  of  her  tuneful  sisterhood.  Her  poem  of 
Psyche,  founded  on  the  classic  fable  related  by 
Apuleius,  of  the  loves  of  Cupid  and  I'syche,  or  the 
allegory  of  Love  and  the  Soul,  is  cluiracterised  by 
a  graceful  voluptuousness  ami  brilliancy  of  colouring 
rarely  excelled.  It  is  in  six  cantos,  and  wants  only 
a  little  more  concentration  of  style  and  description 
to  be  one  of  the  best  poems  of  the  period.  .Mrs 
Tighe  was  daughter  of  the  Rev.  \V.  Ulackford, 
county  of  Wicklow.  Her  history  seems  to  be  little 
known,  unless  to  private  friends ;  but  her  early  death, 
after  si.x  years  of  jirotracted  sullering,  has  been 
commemorated  by  Moore,  in  his  beautiful  lyric— 

*  1  saw  thy  form  in  youthful  prime.* 

We  subjoin  some  selections  from  the  works  of 
each  of  the  above  ladies  : — 

Tht  Anniversary. 

[By  Mise  Seward.] 

Ah,  lovely  Lichfield  !  that  so  long  hast  shone 
In  blended  charms  peculiarly  thine  own  ; 
Stately,  yet  rural ;  through  thy  choral  day, 
Though  shady,  cheerful,  and  though  quiet,  gay  ; 
How  interesting,  how  loved,  from  year  to  year, 
How  more  than  beauteous  tlid  thy  scenes  appear! 
Still  as  the  mild  Spring  chased  the  wintry  gloom. 
Devolved  her  leaves,  and  waked  her  rich  perfume. 
Thou,  with  thy  fields  and  groves  around  thee  spread, 
Lift'st,  in  unlcssened  grace,  thy  spiry  head  ; 
But  many  a  loved  inhabitant  of  thine 
Sleeps  where  no  venuil  sun  will  ever  shine. 

Why  fled  ye  all  so  fii-st,  ye  luippy  hours. 
That  saw  llnnora's'  eyes  adorn  these  bowers? 
These  darling  bowers,  that  nnich  she  loved  to  liall. 
The  spires  she  calletl  '  the  Ladies  of  the  Vale!' 

Fairest  and  host  ! — Oh  I  can  I  e*er  forget 
To  thy  ricar  kindness  my  eternal  debt  I 
Life's  opening  paths  how  tenderly  it  smoothed. 
The  joys  it  heightened,  and  the  pains  it  soothed  ( 
No,  no  !  my  heart  its  sacred  nieiiinry  bears, 
Bright  mid  the  shadows  of  o'erw  helming  years; 
When  mists  of  deprivation  round  me  roil, 
'Tis  the  soft  sunbeam  of  my  clouded  soul. 

Ah,  dear  Honora!  that  remembered  day, 
Fir^t  on  these  eyes  when  shone  thy  early  ray ! 
Scarce  o'er  my  head  twice  seven  gay  springs  had  gone, 
Scarce  fire  o'er  thy  unconscious  childhood  flown, 

>  Ilonnra  Snpyd,  the  object  of  .Mixjor  Andre's  nttachnu-nt, 
ftftorwanls  .Mrs  l^lffowortli,  aud  motbor  of  the  dinttn^il»tiod 
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When,  fair  ;ui  their  young  flowers,  thy  infant  framo 

'Vy\  our  glad  walls  a  happy  inmate  came. 

( I  summer  morning  of  unrivalled  liglit ! 

Kate  wrapt  thy  rising  in  prophetic  white! 

.lune,  the  bright  month,  when  nature  joys  to  wear 

T!ie  livery  of  the  gay,  consummate  year, 

tiave  that  cnvermiled  dayspring  all  her  powers, 

(Jemmed  the  light  leaves,  and  glowed  uprm  the  flower*: 

Hade  her  plumed  nations  hail  the  rosy  ray 

\Vith  warbled  orisons  from  every  sjiray. 

I'urpureal  Tempo,  not  to  thee  belong 

More  poignant  fragrance  or  more  joL-nnd  song. 

Thrice  ha|ipy  day!  thy  clear  auspicious  light 
riave  *  future  years  a  tincture  of  thy  white  ;' 
Well  may  her  strains  thy  votive  hvnm  decree. 
Whose  sweetest  pleasures  found  tlnir  source  in  thee; 
The  purest,  best  that  memory  explores, 
Safe  in  the  past's  inviolable  stores. 
The  ardent  progress  of  thy  shining  hours 
Beheld  me  rove  through  Lichfield's  verdant  bowers, 
Thoughtless  and  gay,  and  volatile  and  vain. 
Circled  by  nymphs  and  youths,  a  frolic  train  ; 
Though  conscious  that  a  litllc  or|i|]an  child 
Had  to  my  parents'  guidance,  kiml  and  mild. 
Recent  been  summoned,  when  disease  and  death 
Shed  dark  stagnation  o'er  her  mother's  breath. 
While  eight  sweet  infants'  wailful  cries  deplore 
What  not  the  tears  of  innocence  restore  ; 
And  while  the  husband  mourned  his  widowed  dooi% 
.'Vnd  hung  despondent  o'er  the  closing  tomb, 
To  us  this  loveliest  scion  he  consigned. 
Its  beauty  blossoming,  its  oi)etiing  mind. 
His  hearitelt  loss  had  drawn  my  April  tears, 
Rut  chiliiisli,  wonninish,  ambiguous  years 
Find  all  their  griefs  as  vanishing  as  keen  ; 
Youth's  rising  sun  soon  gilds  the  showery  scene. 

On  the  expected  trust  no  thought  I  bent, 
Unknown  the  day,  uidieeded  the  event. 
One  sister  dear,  from  spleen,  from  falsehood  free, 
Rose  to  the  verge  of  womanhood  with  me  ; 
Gloomed  by  no  envy,  by  no  discord  iarrcd, 
Our  pleasures  blended,  and  our  studies  shared  ; 
And  when  with  day  and  waking  thoughts  they  closed. 
On  the  same  couch  our  agile  limbs  reposed. 

Ani]>ly  in  friemlship  by  her  virtues  blest, 
I  gave  to  youthful  gaiety  the  rest ; 
Considering  not  how  near  the  i>eriod  drew 
When  that  transplanted  branch  should  me  't  our  view, 
\\'hose  intellectual  frviits  were  doomed  to  rise, 
Food  of  the  future's  heart-ex]ianding  joys  ; 
Bom  to  console  me  when,  by  Fate  severe. 
The  Much-B<dovcd'  should  press  a  timeless  bier. 
My  friend,  my  sister,  from  my  arriis  be  torn. 
Sickening  and  sinking  on  her  bridal  morn  ; 
While  Hymen,  sjieeding  from  this  mournful  doiac. 
Should  drop  his  darkened  torch  upon  her  tnndi. 

'Twas  eve  ;  the  sun,  in  setting  glory  drest. 
Spread  his  gold  skirts  along  the  crimson  west; 
A  Sunday's  eve!     Honora,  bringing  thee. 
Friendship's  soft  Sabbath  long  it  rose  to  me, 
When  on  the  wing  of  circling  seasons  home. 
Annual  I  hailed  its  consecmted  morn. 

In  the  kind  interchange  of  nuitual  thought. 
Our  home  myself,  and  gentle  sister  sought ; 
Our  pleasant  home,-  round  which  the  ascending  gait 
Breathes  all  the  freshness  of  the  sloping  vale  ; 
On  her  green  verge  the  spacious  waIN  arise. 
View  her  fair  fields,  and  catch  her  balmy  sighs ; 
See  her  near  hills  the  bounded  prospect  close, 
And  her  blue  lake  in  glassy  lireadih  repose. 

Witlt  arms  entwined,  and  smiling  a.s  we  talked, 
To  the  nuiternal  room  we  careless  walked. 


I  Miwi  Snrali  .'V'wnnI,  «-Iio  dUnl  In  her  nlnctis-nth  j 
on  tlio  evo  <if  nmrrdige. 
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Where  sat  its  honoured  inistrc*is,  and  with  (•mile 

Of  lovft  indulgent,  from  a  Horal  pile 

The  j;avc!*t  plory  of  the  suiiimer  bower 

Culled  for  the  iiow-arrived^the  human  flower, 

A  lovely  infant-^irl,  who  pensive  stood 

Close  to  her  knees,  and  clianned  us  &s  wc  viewed. 

0  !  hast  thou  marked  the  sunimer's  budded  rose. 
When  'mid  the  veiling  moss  its  crimson  glows! 
So  bloomed  t!»e  beauty  of  that  fairy  form, 
So  her  dark  locks,  with  ;;oldcn  tin;;e.s  warm, 
Played  round  the  timid  curve  of  that  white  neck, 
And  Hwectly  shaded  half  her  blushing  cheek. 
O  !  haat  thou  seen  the  star  of  eve  on  hi-jh, 
Through  the  soft  dut-k  of  summer's  balmy  ttky 
Shed  its  preen  light,'  and  in  the  glassy  stream 
Kyc  the  mild  retlex  of  its  trembling  beam  ! 
So  looked  on  us  with  tender,  bashful  gaze. 
The  destined  charmer  of  our  youthful  days ; 
"Whose  soul  its  native  elevation  joined 
To  the  pay  wildness  of  the  infant  mind  ; 
Ksteem  and  sacred  confidence  impressed, 
While  our  foud  anus  the  beauteous  child  caressed. 

Song, 
p^rom  Mrs  Hunter's  Poenw.] 

The  season  comes  wlicn  first  we  met, 

But  you  return  no  more  ; 
Why  cannot  1  the  days  forget, 

Which  time  can  ne'er  restore  1 
0  days  too  sweet,  too  bright  to  last, 
Are  you  indeed  for  ever  ]iast  ? 
The  fleeting  shadows  of  delight. 

In  memory  I  trace  ; 
In  fancy  stop  their  rapid  flight, 

And  all  the  past  replace  : 
But,  ah  !  I  wake  to  endless  woes. 
And  tears  the  fading  visions  close  t 

[From  the  same.3 

0  tuneful  voice !  I  still  deplore 

Those  accents  which,  though  heard  no  more, 

Still  vibrate  on  my  heart ; 
In  echo's  cave  I  long  to  dwell. 
And  still  would  hear  the  sad  farewell, 

When  we  were  doomed  to  part. 

Bright  eves,  0  that  the  task  were  mine 
To  guard  the  liquid  fires  that  shine. 

And  round  your  orbits  play ; 
To  watch  them  with  a  vestal's  care, 
And  feed  with  smiles  a  light  so  fair, 

That  it  may  ne'er  decay  1 

J7i€  DeaUi  Song^  Written  for ^  and  Adapted  tOf  an 

Orujinal  Indian  Air, 

[From  the  same,  j 

The  sun  sets  in  night,  and  the  stars  shun  the  day, 
But  glory  remains  when  their  lights  fade  away. 
Begin,  you  tormentors !  your  threats  are  in  vain, 
For  the  son  of  Alknomook  will  never  complain. 
Remember  the  arrows  he  shot  from  his  bow. 
Remember  your  chiefs  by  his  hatchet  laid  low. 
Why  so  slow?     Do  you  wait  till  I  shrink  from  the 

pain  ? 
No  ;  the  son  of  Alknomook  shall  never  complain. 
Remember  the  wood  wheie  in  ambush  we  lay. 
And  the  scalps  which  we  bore  from  your  nation  away. 
Kow  the  flame  rises  fast ;  you  exult  in  my  pain  ; 
But  the  sou  of  Alknomook  can  never  complaiii. 

1  The  lu&tre  of  the  brightest  of  the  stare  (says  Miss  Seward, 
In  a  note  on  her  ninety-third  sonnet)  always  appeared  tome 
ttf  a  green  hue  ;  and  they  are  so  deecribed  by  Osbian. 


I  go  to  the  land  where  my  father  is  gone,  I 

His  ghost  shall  rejoice  in  the  fame  of  his  son;  j 

Death  comes,  like  a  friend,  to  relieve  me  from  pain  ;  I 

And  thy  son,  0  Alknomook  !  has  scorned  to  complaio.  ' 

To  my  DaughtcTy  on  hcinrf  Separated  from  her  on  her 

Marriatje. 

[From  the  same.] 

Dear  to  my  heart  as  life's  warm  stream 

Which  animates  this  mortal  clay. 
For  thee  I  court  the  waking  dream, 

And  deck  with  smiles  the  future  day; 
And  thus  beguile  the  present  pain 
With  hopes  that  we  shall  meet  again. 

Yet,  will  it  be  as  when  the  past 

Twined  every  joy,  and  care,  and  thoughi, 

And  o'er  our  minds  one  mantle  cast 
Of  kind  alfections  finely  wrought  ? 

Ah  no  !  the  groundless  hope  were  vain, 

For  so  we  ne'er  can  meet  again  ! 

May  he  who  claims  thy  tender  heart 

Deser\'e  its  love,  as  I  have  done  ! 
For,  kind  and  gentle  as  thou  art, 

If  so  beloved,  thou'rt  fairly  won. 
Bright  may  the  sacred  torch  remain, 
And  cheer  thee  till  we  meet  again! 

The  Lot  of  Tfioxasands. 
[From  the  same.] 
When  hope  lies  dead  within  the  heart, 

By  secret  sorrow  close  concealed, 
We  shrink  lest  looks  or  words  impart 
What  must  not  be  revealed. 

*Ti9  hard  to  smile  when  one  would  weep; 

To  speak  when  one  would  silent  be ; 
To  wake  when  one  should  wish  to  sleep. 

And  wake  to  agony. 

Yet  such  the  lot  by  thousands  cast 

Who  wander  in  this  world  of  care, 
And  bend  beneath  the  bitter  blast. 

To  save  them  from  despair. 

But  nature  waits  her  guests  to  greet, 
Where  disappointment  cannot  come; 

And  time  guides  with  unerring  feet 
The  weary  wanderers  home. 

The  Orphan  Boy's  Tale. 

[From  Mrs  Opie's  Poems,] 

Stay,  lady,  stay,  for  mercy's  sake. 

And  hear  a  helpless  or])han's  tale, 
Ah !  sure  my  looks  must  pity  wake, 

'Tis  want  that  makes  my  check  so  pale. 
Yet  I  was  once  a  mother's  pride, 

And  my  brave  father's  hope  and  joy; 
But  in  the  Nile's  proud  fight  he  died. 

And  I  am  now  an  orphan  boy. 

Poor  foolish  child  !  how  pleased  was  I 

When  news  of  Nelson's  victory  came. 
Along  the  crowded  streets  to  fly. 

And  see  the  lighted  windows  flame ! 
To  force  me  home  my  mother  sought, 

She  could  not  bear  to  see  my  joy  ; 
For  with  my  father's  life  'twas  bought, 

And  made  me  a  poor  orphan  boy. 

The  people's  shouts  were  long  and  loud, 
My  mother,  shuddering,  closed  her  ears; 

•  Rejoice!  rejoice!'  still  cried  the  crowd; 

My  mother  answered  with  her  tears. 

*  Why  are  you  crying  thus,'  said  I, 

*  While  others  laugh  and  shout  with  joj  V 
She  kissed  me — and  with  such  a  sigh  ! 
She  called  me  her  poor  orphan  boy. 
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'  What  in  an  orphan  boy  V  I  cried. 

As  in  her  face  I  looked,  and  smiled  ; 
My  mother  through  her  tears  replied, 

*  You'll  know  too  Hoon,  ill-futed  child  !' 
And  now  they've  tolled  my  mother's  knell, 

And  I'm  no  more  a  parent's  joy; 
0  lady,  I  have  learned  too  well 

What  'tis  to  be  an  orphan  boy ! 

Oh  !  were  I  by  your  bounty  fed! 

Nay,  gentle  lady,  do  not  chide — 
Trust  !ue,  I  mean  to  eani  my  bread; 

The  sailor's  orphan  boy  ha.-*  pride. 
Lady,  you  weep  ! — ha? — this  to  me! 

You'll  ;L'ive  me  clothing,  food,  employ! 
Look  down,  dear  parents  I  look,  and,  see 

Your  happy,  happy  ori)hau  boy  1 

Smg* 

[From  the  same.] 

Go,  youth  beloved,  in  distant  glades 

New  friends,  new  hopes,  new  joys  to  find  ! 
Yet  sometimes  deign,  'midst  fairer  maids. 

To  think  on  her  thou  leav'st  behind. 
Thy  love,  thy  fate,  dear  youth,  to  share, 

Atust  never  be  my  happy  lot ; 
But  thou  niayst  grant  this  humble  prayer. 

Forget  me  not !  forget  me  not ! 

Yet,  should  the  thought  of  my  distress 

Too  painful  to  thy  feelings  be, 
Heed  not  the  wish  I  now  express, 

Nor  ever  deign  to  think  on  me: 
But  oh  !  if  grief  thy  steps  attend. 

If  want,  if  sickness  be  thy  lot, 
And  thou  require  a  soothing  friend, 

Forget  me  not  1  forget  me  not  1 

[0»i  a  Spng  of  Heath.'] 
[From  Mrs  Grant's  Poema] 

Flower  of  the  waste!  the  heath-fowl  shuns 
Fi>r  thee  the  brake  and  tangled  wood — 

To  thy  protecting  shade  she  runs. 
Thy  tender  buds  supply  her  food ; 

Her  young  forsake  her  downy  plumes. 

To  tt'st  upon  thy  opening  blooms. 

Flow*  T  of  the  desert  though  thou  art ! 

The  deer  that  range  the  mountain  free, 
The  graceful  doe,  the  stately  hart, 

Their  food  and  shelter  seek  from  thee ; 
The  bee  thy  earliest  blossom  greets, 
And  draws  from  thee  her  choicest  sweets. 

Gem  of  the  heath  !  whose  modest  bloom 
Sheds  beauty  o'er  the  lonely  moor  ; 

Though  thou  dispense  no  rich  perfume, 
Nor  yet  with  splendid  tints  allure, 

Both  valour's  .-rest  and  beauty's  bower 

Oft  hast  thou  decked,  a  favourite  flower. 

Flower  of  the  wild  !  whose  purple  glow 
Adonis  the  dusky  mountain's  side, 

Not  the  gay  hues  of  Iris'  bow, 
Nor  garden's  artful  varied  pride, 

With  all  its  wealth  of  sweets  could  cheer. 

Like  thee,  the  hardy  mountaineer. 

Flower  of  his  heart !  thy  fragrance  mild 
Of  peace  and  freedom  seem  to  breathe  ; 

Tu  pluck  thy  blossoms  in  the  wild, 
And  deck  his  bonnet  with  the  wreath, 

Where  dwelt  of  old  his  rustic  sires. 

Is  all  his  simple  wish  requires. 

*  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Rovtew  itylat  thin  produotlon 
at  Mn  O^iiv*!!  ono  of  tbe  flncit  M>ng»  In  oar  Unfuago. 


Flower  of  his  dear-loved  native  land  ! 

Alas,  when  distant  far  more  dear! 
When  he  from  some  cold  foreign  strand, 

Looks  homeward  through  the  blinding  tear. 
How  niust  his  aching  heart  deplore, 
That  home  and  thee  he  sees  no  more  I 

[The  nighland  Poor.} 

[From  Mrs  Grant's  poem  of  '  The  Highlander.*] 

Where  yonder  ridgy  mountains  bound  the  scene. 

The  narrow  opening  glens  that  intervene 

Still  shelter,  in  some  lowly  nook  obscure, 

One  poorer  than  the  rest — where  all  are  poor; 

Some  widowed  matron,  hopeless  of  relief. 

Who  to  her  secret  breast  confines  her  grief; 

Dejected  sighs  the  wintry  night  away. 

And  lonely  muses  all  the  summer  day : 

Her  gallant  sons,  who,  smit  with  honour's  charme, 

Pursued  the  phantom  Fame  through  war's  alarms, 

Return  no  more;  stretched  on  Ilindostan's  plain, 

Or  sunk  beneath  the  unfathomable  main  ; 

In  vain  her  eyes  the  watery  waste  explore 

For  heroes — fated  to  return  no  more  ! 

Let  others  bless  the  morning's  reddening  beam, 

Foe  to  her  peace — it  breaks  the  illusive  dream 

That,  in  their  prime  of  manly  bloom  confi-^t, 

Restored  the  long-lost  warriors  to  her  breast ; 

And  as  they  strove,  with  smiles  of  filial  love, 

Their  widowed  parent's  angui^h  to  remove. 

Through  her  small  casement  broke  the  intrusive  daj. 

And  chased  the  pleasing  iniages  away  ! 

No  time  can  e'er  her  banished  joys  restore. 

For  ah  !  a  heart  once  broken  heals  no  more. 

The  dewy  beams  that  gleam  from  pity's  eye. 

The  'still  small  voice'  of  sacred  sympathy. 

In  vain  the  mourner's  sorrows  would  beguile, 

Or  steal  from  weary  wo  one  languid  smile  ; 

Yet  what  they  can  they  do — the  scanty  store. 

So  often  opened  for  the  wandering  poor, 

To  her  each  cottager  complacent  deals. 

While  the  kind  glance  the  melting  heart  reveals  ; 

And  still,  when  evening  streaks  the  west  with  gold« 

The  milky  tribute  from  the  lowing  fold 

With  cheerful  haste  officious  children  bring, 

And  every  smiling  flower  that  decks  the  spring; 

Ah!  little  know  the  fund  attentive  train. 

That  spring  and  flowerets  smile  for  her  in  vain  : 

Yet  hence  they  learn  to  reverence  modest  wo. 

And  of  their  little  all  a  ])art  bestow. 

Let  those  to  wealth  and  proud  distlnctioti  born, 

With  the  cold  glance  of  insolence  and  scorn 

Regard  the  suppliant  wretch,  and  harshlv  grieve 

The  bleeding  heart  their  bounty  would  reliove  ; 

Far  different  these  ;  while  from  a  bounteous  heart 

With  the  poor  sufferer  they  divide  a  part  ; 

Humbly  they  own  that  all  they  have  is  given 

A  boon  precarious  from  indulgent  Heaven  : 

And  the  next  blighted  crop  or  frosty  spring. 

Themselves  to  equal  indigence  may  bring. 

[From  Mrs  Tighe's  *  Psyche.*] 

[The  marrlape  of  Ciipld  and  pHyche  In  ttio  Pnl.ico  of  Lotb. 
PByclio  afterwards  pnzcs  on  Lovo  while  a»lecp,  ami  is  t 
from  tho  Wand  of  I'lciuiure.] 

-  She  rose,  and  all  enchanted  gnred 


On  the  rare  beauties  of  the  pleasant  fceno: 
Conspicuous  far,  a  lofty  palace  blazed 
Upon  a  sloping  bank  of  softest  green  ; 
A  fain.T  edifice  wiw  never  seen  ; 
Tho  high-ranged  columns  own  no  mortal  hand. 
But  seem  a  temple  meet  for  Iteautv's  quitii  ; 
Like  polished  snow  the  marble  pillars  stand. 
In  crace-attempcrcd  majctity,  sublimely  grand. 
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Gently  ascending  from  a  nilvcrv  flood, 
Above  llie  palace  rose  the  shaded  hill, 
The  lofty  eminencB  was  crowned  with  wood. 
And  the  rich  lawns,  adorned  bv  nature's  skill, 
The  passin;;  breezes  with  their  odours  fill ; 
Here  ever-blooming  groves  of  orange  glow. 
And  here  all  flowers,  which  from  their  leaves  distil 
Ambrosial  dew,  in  sweet  succession  blow. 

And  trees  of  matchless  size  a  fragrant  shade  bestow. 
The  sun  looks  glorious  'mid  a  skv  serene. 
And  bids  bright  lustre  sparkle  o'er  the  tide ; 
The  clear  blue  ocean  at  a  di>tanco  seen, 
Hounds  the  gay  landscape  on  the  we>tem  side, 
While  closing  round  it  with  majestic  pride, 
The  lofty  rocks  mid  citron  groves  arise  ; 
*  Sure  some  divinity  must  here  reside,' 
As  tranced  in  some  bright  vision,  I'syche  crie-s. 

And  scarce  believes  thebliss,or  trusts  her  charmed  eyes. 
When  lo  !  a  voice  divinely  sweet  she  hears, 
From  unseen  lips  |iroceeds  the  heavenly  sound  ; 
'  Psyche  approach,  dismiss  thy  timid  fears. 
At  length  his  bride  thy  longing  spouse  has  found. 
And  bids  for  thee  immortal  joys  abound  ; 
For  thee  the  palace  rose  at  his  command, 
For  thee  his  love  a  bridal  banquet  crowned  ; 
He  bids  attendant  nymphs  ar.aind  thee  stand, 

Prompt  every  wish  to  serve — a  fond  obedient  band.' 
Increasing  wonder  filled  her  ravished  soul. 
For  noxv  the  pompous  portals  opened  wide. 
There,  pausing  oft,  with  timid  foot  she  stole 
Through   halls   high-domed,  enriched  with   sculp- 
tured itri<le. 
While  gay  saloons  appeared  on  either  side, 
In  splendid  vista  opening  to  her  sight ; 
And  all  with  precious  gems  so  beautified. 
And  furnished  with  such  exquisite  delight. 

That  scarce  the  beams  of  heaven  emit  such  lustre  bright. 
The  amethyst  was  there  of  violet  hue. 
And  there  the  topaz  shed  its  golden  ray, 
The  chrysoberyl,  and  the  sapphire  blue 
As  the  clear  azure  of  a  sunny  day. 
Or  the  mild  eyes  where  amorous  glances  play ; 
The  snow-white  jasper,  and  the  opal's  flame, 
The  blushing  ruby,  and  the  agate  gray. 
And  there  tiie  gem  which  bears  his  luckless  name 

Whose  death,  by  Phoebua  mourned,  insured  him  death- 
less fame. 
There  the  green  emerald,  there  cornelians  glow. 
And  rich  carbuncles  pour  eternal  light. 
With  all  that  India  and  Peru  can  show. 
Or  Labrador  can  give  so  flaming  bright 
To  the  charmed  mariner's  half-dazzled  sight : 
The  coral-paved  baths  with  diamonds  blaze; 
And  all  that  can  the  female  heart  delight 
Of  fair  attire,  the  last  recess  displays. 

And  all  that  luxury  can  ask,  her  eye  surreys. 
Now  through  the  hall  melodious  music  stole. 
And  self-prc]iared  the  splendid  banquet  stands, 
Self-poured  the  nectar  sparkles  in  the  bowl. 
The  lute  and  viol,  touched  by  unseen  hands. 
Aid  the  soft  voices  of  the  choral  bands  ; 
O'er  the  full  board  a  brighter  lustre  beams 
Than  Persia's  monarch  at  his  feast  commands : 
For  sweet  refreshment  all  inviting  seems 

To  taste  celestial  food,  and  pure  ambrosial  streams. 
But  when  meek  eve  hung  out  her  dewy  star. 
And  gently  veiled  with  gradual  hand  the  sky, 
Lo  !  the  bright  folding  doors  retiring  far. 
Display  to  Psyche's  captivated  eye 
All  that  voluptuous  ease  could  e'er  supply 
To  soothe  the  spirits  in  serene  repose  : 
Beneath  the  velvet's  purple  canopy. 
Divinely  formed,  a  downy  couch  arose, 

^tile  alabaster  lamps  a  milky  light  disclose. 


Once  more  she  hears  the  hymeneal  strain ; 

Far  other  voices  now  attune  the  lay  ; 

The  swelling  sounds  approach,  awhile  remain, 

And  then  retiring,  faint  dissolved  away  ; 

The  expiring  lamps  emit  a  feebler  ray. 

And  soon  in  fragrant  death  extinguished  lie: 

Then  virgin  terrors  Psyche's  soul  dismay, 

"NVhen  through  theobscuringgloom  she  nought  can  spy, 

But  softly  rustling  sounds  declare  some  being  nigh. 
Oh,  you  for  whom  I  write  !  whose  hearts  can  melt 
At  the  soft  thrillittg  voice  whose  power  3'ou  prove. 
You  know  what  charm,  unutterably  felt. 
Attends  the  unexpected  voice  of  love  : 
Above  the  lyre,  the  lute's  soft  notes  above, 
With  sweet  enchantment  to  the  soul  it  steals, 
And  bears  it  to  Klysium's  happy  grove  ; 
You  best  can  tell  the  rapture  Psyche  feels. 

When  Love's  ambrosial  lip  the  vows  of  Hymen  seals. 

*  *Tis  he,  'tis  my  deliverer!  deep  imprest 
I'pon  my  heart  those  southIs  I  well  recall,' 
The  blushing  maid  exclaimed,  and  on  his  breast 
A  tear  of  trembling  ecstacy  let  fall. 
But,  ere  the  breezes  of  the  morning  call 
Aurora  from  her  purple,  humid  bed. 
Psyche  in  vain  explores  the  vacant  hall ; 
Her  tender  lover  from  her  arms  is  fled. 

While  sleep  his  downy  winga  had  o'er  her  eyclidi 
spread. 

•  •  « 

Illumined  bright  now  shine?  the  splendid  dome, 
Melodious  accents  her  arrival  hail : 
But  not  the  torch's  blaze  can  chase  the  gloom, 
And  all  the  soothing  powers  of  music  fail  ; 
Trembling  she  seeks  her  couch  with  horror  pale, 
But  first  a  lamp  conceals  in  secret  shade, 
While  unknown  terrors  all  her  soul  assail. 
Thus  half  their  treacherous  counsel  is  obeyed. 

For  still  her  gentle  soul  abhors  the  murderous  blade. 
And  now  with  softest  whispers  of  delight, 
Love  welcomes  Psyche  still  more  fondly  dear ; 
Not  unobserved,  though  hid  in  deepest  night, 
The  silent  anguish  of  her  secret  fear. 
He  thinks  that  tenderness  excites  the  tear, 
By  the  late  image  of  her  parent's  grief. 
And  half  oflended  seeks  in  vain  to  cheer  ; 
Y^et,  while  he  speaks,  her  sorrows  feel  rcdief. 

Too  soon  more  keen  to  sting  from  this  suspension  brief  I 

Allowed  to  settle  on  celestial  eyes. 
Soft  sleep,  exulting,  now  exerts  his  sway. 
From  Psyche's  anxious  pillow  gladly  flies 
To  veil  those  orbs,  whose  pure  and  lambent  ray 
The  powers  of  heaven  submissively  obey. 
Trembling  and  breathless  then  she  softly  rose, 
And  seized  the  lamp,  where  it  obscurely  lay. 
With  hand  too  rashly  daring  to  disclose 

The  sacred  veil  which  hung  mysterious  o'er  her  woes. 
Twice,  as  with  agitated  step  she  went. 
The  lamp  expiring  shone  with  doubtful  gleam. 
As  though  it  warned  her  from  her  rash  intent : 
And  twice  she  paused,  and  on  its  trembling  beam 
Gazed  with  suspended  breath,  while  voices  seem 
With  murmuring  sound  along  the  roof  to  sigh  j 
As  one  just  waking  from  a  troublous  dream, 
With  palpitating  heart  and  straining  eve. 

Still  fixed  with  fear remains,6till  thinks  the dangerni"Ii. 
Oh,  d.aring  Muse  !  wilt  thou  indeed  essay 
To  paint  the  wonders  which  that  lamp  could  show  I 
And  canst  thou  hope  in  living  words  to  say 
The  dazzling  glories  of  that  heavenly  Tiew! 
Ah  !  well  I  ween,  that  if  with  pencil  true 
That  splendid  Tision  could  be  well  expressed. 
The  fearful  awe  imprudent  Psyche  knew 
Would  seize  with  rapture  every  wondering  breast. 

When  Love's  all-potent  charms  diyineljstood  confessed. 
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All  imperceptible  to  human  touch. 
His  wings  display  celestial  essence  light; 
The  clear  effulgence  of  the  blaze  is  such, 
The  brilliant  plumage  shines  so  heavenly  bright, 
That  mortal  eyes  turn  Jazzled  from  the  sight  ; 
A  youth  he  aeema  in  manhood's  freshest  years ; 
Kound  his  fair  neck,  as  clinging  with  delight, 
Each  golden  curl  rcsplendently  appears, 
Or  shades  his  darker  brow,  which  grace  majestic  wears  : 

Or  o'er  his  guileless  front  the  ringlets  bright 
Their  rays  of  sunny  lustre  seem  to  throw, 
That  front  than  polished  ivory  more  white! 
His  blooming  cheeks  with  deeper  blushes  glow 
Than  roses  scattered  o'er  a  bed  of  snow: 
While  on  his  lips,  distilled  in  balmy  dews, 
(Those  lips  divine,  that  even  in  silence  know 
The  heart  to  touch),  persuasion  to  infuse, 
Still  hangs  a  rosy  charm  that  never  vainly  suca. 

The  friendly  curtain  of  indulgent  sleep 
Disclosed  not  yet  his  eyes'  resistless  sway. 
But  from  their  silky  veil  there  seemed  to  peep 
Some  brilliant  glances  with  a  softened  ray^ 
Which  o'er  his  features  cxi|uisitely  play, 
And  all  his  polished  limbs  suffuse  with  light. 
Thuji  through  some  narrow  space  the  azure  Jay, 
Sudden  its  cheerful  rays  diffusing  bright. 
Wide  darts  its  lucid  beams,  to  gild  the  brow  of  night. 

His  fatal  arrows  and  celestial  bow 
Beside  the  couch  were  negligently  thrown. 
Nor  needs  the  god  his  dazzling  arms  to  show 
His  glorious  birth  ;  such  beauty  round  him  shone 
As  sure  could  spring  from  Beauty's  self  alone  ; 
The  bloom  which  glowed  o'er  all  of  soft  desire 
Could  well  proclaim  him  Beauty's  cherishcil  son  : 
And  Beauty's  self  will  oft  those  charms  admire. 
And  steal  his  witching  smile,  his  glance's  living  fire. 

Speechless  with  awe,  in  transport  strangely  lost, 
Long  Psycho  stood  with  fixed  adoring  eye ; 
Her  limbs  immovable,  her  senses  tossed 
Between  amazement,  fear,  and  ecstacy, 
She  hangs  enamoured  o'er  the  deity. 
Till  from  her  trembling  hand  extinguished  falls 
The  fatal  lamp — he  starts — and  suddenly 
Tremendous  thunders  echo  through  the  halls, 
While  ruin's  hideous  crash  bursts  o'er  the  atirighted 
walls. 

Dread  horror  seizes  on  her  sinking  heart, 
A  mortal  chillness  shudders  at  lier  breast. 
Her  soul  shrinks  fainting  from  death's  icy  dart. 
The  groan  scarce  uttered  dies  but  half  expressed. 
And  down  she  sinks  in  deadly  swoon  oppressed  : 
But  when  at  length,  awaking  from  her  trance, 
The  terrors  of  her  fate  stand  all  confessed. 
In  vain  she  casts  around  her  timid  glance  ; 
The  rudely  frowning  scenes  her  former  joys  enhance. 

No  traces  of  those  j*iys,  alas,  remain  I 
A  desert  solitude  alone  appears  ; 
No  verdant  shade  relieves  the  sandy  plain, 
The  wide-spread  waste  no  gentle  fountain  cheers  ; 
One  barren  face  the  dreary  prospect  wears  ; 
Nouglit  through  the  vast  horizon  meets  her  eye 
To  rjilin  the  dismal  tumult  of  her  fears  ; 
No  trace  of  human  habitation  nigh  ; 
A  sandy  wild  beneath,  above  a  thrcatcuing  aky. 

TheLUy. 
[By  Hn  Ti«b«.] 

ITow  withered,  perished  soema  the  form 

Of  yon  obscure  unsightly  root! 
Yet  from  the  blight  of  wintry  storm, 

It  hides  secure  the  precious  fruit. 


The  careless  eye  can  find  no  grace, 

No  beauty  in  the  scaly  fulds, 
Nor  see  within  the  dark  embrace 

What  latent  loveliness  it  holds. 

Yet  in  that  bulb,  those  sapless  scales, 

The  lily  wraps  her  silver  vest, 
Till  vernal  suns  and  venial  gales 

Shall  kiss  once  more  her  fragrant  breast. 

Yes,  hide  beneath  the  mouldering  heap 
The  undelighting  slighted  thing  ; 

There  in  the  cold  earth  buried  deep, 
In  silence  let  it  wait  the  spring. 

Oh  I  many  a  stormy  night  shall  close 
In  gloom  upon  the  barren  earth, 

While  still,  in  undisturbed  repose, 
Uninjured  lies  the  future  birth  : 

And  Ignorance,  with  sceptic  eye, 

Hope's  patient  smile  shall  wondering  view; 
Or  mock  her  fon<]  credulity, 

As  her  soft  tears  the  spot  bedew. 

Sweet  smile  of  hope,  delicious  tear! 

The  sun,  the  shower  indeed  shall  come  ; 
The  promised  verdant  shoot  apjtear, 

And  nature  bid  her  blossoms  bloom. 

And  thou,  0  virgin  queen  of  spring! 

Shalt,  from  thy  dark  and  lowly  bed. 
Bursting  thy  green  sheath's  silken  string. 

Unveil  thy  charms,  and  perfume  shed; 

Unfold  thy  robes  of  purest  white, 

Unsullied  frt)!n  their  <Iarksome  grave, 

And  thy  soft  ]'etals'  silvery  light 
In  the  mild  breeze  unfettered  wave. 

So  Faith  shall  seek  the  lowly  dust 
Where  humble  Sorrow  loves  to  lie, 

And  bid  her  thus  her  hojics  intrust, 
And  watch  with  patient,  cheerful  eye; 

And  bear  the  long,  cold  wintry  night, 
And  bear  her  own  degraded  doom  ; 

And  wait  till  Heaven's  reviving  light, 
Eternal  spring!  shall  burst  the  gloom. 


ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD, 

Robert  Bloomfield,  author  of  The  Farmer's  Boy^ 

and  other  poems  illustrative  of  Knglish  rural  life  and 
customs,  was  hirii  at  Ilonington,  neiir  Bury  St 
Kdmunds,  Suffolk,  in  the  year  1766.  His  father,  a 
taih>r,  died  whilst  the  poet  was  a  child,  and  lie  waa 
placed  under  his  uncle,  a  farmer.  Hero  he  remained 
only  two  years,  being  too  weak  and  diminutive  for 
(icld  labour,  ami  lie  was  taken  to  Loudon  by  an 
elder  brother,  and  brought  up  to  tlie  trade  of  a  shoe- 
maker. His  two  years  of  country  service,  and  oc- 
casional visits  to  bis  fricmls  in  Suffolk,  were  of  in- 
cstinuible  inip(trtance  to  him  as  a  jMKJt,  fi>r  ihcjr 
atVordcd  materials  for  his  'Fanner's  Boy,'  and  pare 
a  frcsluiess  and  reality  to  bis  descriptions.  It  \faa 
in  tlie  shoemaker's  garret,  however,  that  his  jvn-trj 
was  chiefly  composed;  and  tlie  merit  itf  intPKlncing 
it  to  the  world  belongs  to  Mr  Cai>el  I»fn,  a  lite- 
rary gentleman  residing  at  Troston,  near  Bury,  to 
whom  the  nianuscrijit  was  shown,  after  W-ing  re- 
jecto<l  by  sevenil  London  iMM.ksellers.  Mr  l/jftK 
warndy  befriended  the  jMK-t.  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  bis  prognostications  of  success  fully  verified. 
At  this  time  RliMunfield  was  thirty-two  years  of  ag«^ 
was  nuirried,  and  bad  three  children.  The  '  Far 
iner's  Hoy*  iinmedialeiy  iKiame  (Mipnlar  ;  the  Dukt 
of  (Jrafton  patronised  the  poet,  •etthng  oi\  him  ft 
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■mull  luiiuiity,  and  tlirouj,'h  tlie  inllucnce  of  tliis 
nobleman  he  was  upjHunted  to  a  situation  in  tlie 
Seal-ottice.  In  1810  liliHinitield  pnhlislied  a  colU'c- 
tion  of  Kara!  Tales,  wliieli  fully  supported  iiis  re- 
putation ;  and  to  these  were  aflerwards  added  WiU 
Flowers^  ilazletcood  llntL  a  village  drama,  and  May- 


Austin's  Farm,  tho  early  residence  of  Bloomfield. 

day  with  the  Mtises.  Tlie  last  was  published  in  the 
year  of  his  death,  and  opens  with  a  fine  burst  of 
poetical,  though  melancholy  feelings 

0  for  the  strength  to  paint  ray  joy  once  more! 
That  joy  I  feel  when  winter's  reign  is  o*er; 
When  the  dark  despot  lifts  his  hoary  brow, 
And  seeks  his  polar  realm's  eternal  snow  : 
Though  bleak  November's  fogs  oppress  my  brain, 
Shake  every  nerve,  and  struggling  fancy  chain  ; 
Though  time  creeps  o'er  me  with  his  palsied  hand, 
And  frost-like  bids  the  stream  of  passion  stand. 
The  worldly  circumstances  of  the  author  seem  to 
have  been  such  as  to  confirm  the  common  idea  as 
to  the  infelicity  of  poets.     His  situation  in  the  Seal- 
oflBce  was  irksome  and  laborious,  and  he  was  forced 
to  resign   it  from   ill  health.      lie  engaged   in  the 
bookselling  business,  but  was  unsuccessful.     In  his 
latter  years  he  resorted  to  making  iEoIian  harps, 
which  he  sold  among  his  friends.     We  have  been 
informed  by  the  poet's  son  (a  modest  and  intelligent 
man,  a  printer),  that  Mr  Rogers  exerted  himself  to 
procure  a  pension  for  Bloomfield.  and  Mr  Southev 
also  took  much  interest  in  his  welfare ;  but  his  last 
days  were  imbittered  by  ill  health  and  poverty.     So 
severe  were  the  suiferings  of  Bloomfield  from  con- 
tinual headache  and  nervous  irritability,  that  fears 
were  entertained  for  his  reason,  when,  happily,  death 
stepped  in,  and  released  him  from  *  the  world's  poor 
strife.*     He  died  at  ShetTord,  in  Bedfordshire,  on  the 
19th  of  August  1823,     The  first  remarkable  feature 
in  the  poetry  of  this  humble  bard  is  the  easy  snuH)th- 
ness  and  correctness  of  his  versification.     His  oar 
was  attuned  to  harmony',  and  his  taste  to  the  beauties 
qf  expression,  before  he  had  learned  anything  of 


criti''isni.   or   liad  enjoyed  opportunities  for  ."[udy. 
This  nuiy  be  seen  from  the  uinning  of  his  pr.ncipal 

poem  : — 

0  come,  ble?*t  Spirit !  what8oc'cr  thou  art, 

Thou  kindling  warmth  that  hover'i»t  n>und  my  heart} 

Sweet  inmate,  hnil  I  thou  source  of  sterling  ju)'. 

That  poverty  itself  can  not  destroy, 

Be  thou  my  Muse,  and  faithful  wtill  to  me, 

Ueirace  the  steps  of  wild  obscurity. 

No  deeds  of  arms  my  humble  lines  rehearse; 

No  Alpine  wonders  thunder  through  my  verse. 

The  roaring  cataract,  the  snow-topt  hill, 

Inspiring  awe  till  breath  itself  stands  still  : 

Nature's  sublinier  scenes  ne'er  cliarnied  mine  eyea, 

Nor  science  led  nie  through  the  boundlesn  skies; 

Krom  meaner  objects  far  my  raptures  How  : 

0  point  these  raptures!  bid  my  bosom  glow, 

AikI  lead  my  soul  to  ecstacies  of  praise 

For  all  tho  blessings  of  my  infant  days! 

Hear  nie  through  regions  where  gay  I'ancy  dwells; 

But  mould  to  Truth's  fair  form  what  memory  telk. 

Live,  trifling  incidents,  and  grace  my  song, 

That  to  the  humblest  menial  belong: 
To  hiTu  whiise  drudgery  unheeded  goes. 
His  jovs  unreckoiied,  as  his  cares  or  woes: 
Though  joys  and  cares  in  every  path  arc  sown, 
And  youthful  minds  have  feelings  of  their  own, 
Quick-spiiiiging  sorrows,  transient  as  the  dew, 
l)elights  from  trifles,  trifles  ever  new. 
'Twas  thus  with  Giles,  meek,  fatherless,  and  pooi^ 
Labour  his  portion,  but  he  felt  no  more; 
No  stripes,  no  tyranny  his  steps  pursued, 
His  life  wa-s  constant  cheerful  servitude  ; 
Strange  to  the  world,  he  wore  a  bashful  look, 
The  fields  his  study,  nature  was  his  book  ; 
And  as  revolving  seasons  changed  the  scene 
From  heat  to  cold,  tempestuous  to  serene. 
Through  every  change  still  varied  his  employ. 
Yet  each  new  duty  brought  its  share  of  joy. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  cheerful  tone  of 
Bloomfiehl's  descriptions  of  rural  life  in  its  hardest 
and  least  inviting  forms,  with  those  of  Crabbc,  also 
a  native  of  Snlflilk.  Both  are  true,  but  coloured 
with  the  respective  peculiarities,  in  their  style  of 
observation  and  feeling,  of  the  two  poets.  Bloom- 
field describes  the  various  occupations  of  a  farm  boy 
in  seed-time,  at  harvest,  tending  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  other  occupations.  In  his  tales,  he  embodies 
more  moral  feeling  and  painting,  and  his  incidents 
are  pleasing  and  well  arranged.  His  want  of  vigour 
and  passion,  joined  to  the  humility  of  his  themes,  is 
perhaps  tlie  cause  of  his  being  now  little  read  ;  but 
he  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  faithful  of 
our  national  poets. 

[Tumip-Soiclng — Wheat  Rijjcning- — Sparrr/jcs — hisecU 
— The  Sky-Larh — Rmpimjy  <(-c. — iJarvcst  Fuld.] 

The  farmer's  life  displays  in  every  part 

A  moral  lesson  to  the  sensual  heart. 

Though  in  the  lap  of  plenty,  thoughtful  still, 

He  looks  beyond  the  present  good  or  ill ; 

Nor  estimates  alone  one  blessing^s  worth, 

From  changeful  seasons,  or  capricious  earth  ! 

But  views  the  future  with  the  present  hours. 

And  looks  for  failures  as  he  looks  for  showers; 

For  casual  as  for  certain  want  prepares. 

And  round  his  yard  the  reeking  haystacE  rears  ; 

Or  clover,  blossomed  lovely  to  the  sight, 

His  team's  rich  store  through  many  a  wintry  night. 

What  though  abundance  round  his  dwelling  spread(>, 

Though  over  moist  his  self-improving  meads 

Supply  his  dairy  with  a  copious  flood. 

And  seem  to  promise  unexhausted  food  ; 
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That  promirte  fails  when  buried  deep  in  snow, 
And  vegetative  juices  cease  to  flow. 
For  this  his  plou«;h  turns  up  the  destined  larida, 
Whence  Htoniiy  winter  draws  its  full  dcinandii ; 
For  this  the  seed  minutely  small  he  sows, 
Whence,  sound  and  sweet,  the  hardy  turnip  grows. 
But  how  unlike  to  April's  closing  days ! 
Hi;jh  climbs  the  sun  and  darts  his  powerful  ray-'' ; 
Whitens  the  fresh-drawn  mould,  and  pierces  through 
The  cumbrous  cloda  that  tumble  round  the  pli>u;4h. 
OVr  heaven's  bright  azure,  hence  with  joyful  eyes 
The  farmer  sees  dark  clouds  assembling  rise  ; 
Borne  o'er  his  fields  a  heavy  torrent  falls, 
And  strikes  the  earth  in  hasty  driving  squalls. 
'Right  welcome  down,  ye  precious  drop>i,'  he  cries; 
But  soon,  too  soon,  the  partial  blessing  flics. 
*  Boy,  bring  the  harrows,  try  how  deep  the  rain 
Has  forced  its  way.*     He  comes,  but  comes  in  vain  ; 
Dry  dust  beneath  the  bubbling  i^urface  lurks. 
And  mocks  his  pains  the  more  the  more  he  works. 
Still,  'midst  huge  clods,  he  plunges  on  forlorn, 
That  luugh  his  harrows  and  the  showers  to  scorn. 
E'en  thus  the  living  clod,  the  stubborn  fool, 
Resists  the  stonny  lectures  of  the  school, 
Till  tried  with  gentler  means,  the  dunce  to  plea-^e, 
His  head  imbibes  right  reason  by  degrees  ; 
As  when  from  eve  till  morning's  wakeful  hour, 
Light  constant  rain  evinces  secret  power, 
And,  ere  the  day  resumes  its  wonted  smiles. 
Presents  a  cheerful  cosy  task  for  Giles. 
Down  with  a  touch  the  mellow  soil  is  laid, 
And  yon  tall  crop  next  claims  his  timely  aid  ; 
Thither  well-jilcased  he  hies,  assured  to  find 
Wild  trackless  haunts,  and  objects  to  his  mind. 

Shut  up  from  broad  rank  blades  that  droop  below, 
The  nodding  wheat-ear  forms  a  graceful  bow. 
With  milky  kernels  starting  full  weighed  down. 
Ere  yet  the  sun  hath  tinged  its  head  with  brown  : 
There  thousands  in  a  flock,  for  ever  gay. 
Loud  chirping  sparrows  welcome  in  the  day. 
And  from  the  mazes  of  the  leafy  thorn 
Drop  one  by  onc'upon  the  bending  corn. 
Giles  with  a  pole  assails  their  close  retreats, 
And  round  the  grass-grown  dewy  border  beats, 
On  either  side  completely  overspread, 
Here  branches  bend,  there  corn  o'erstoops  his  head. 
Green  covert  hail!  for  through  the  varying  year 
No  hoim  so  sweet,  no  scene  to  him  so  dear. 
Here  Wisdom's  placid  eye  delighted  sees 
His  frequent  intervals  of  lonely  citse. 
And  with  one  ray  his  infant  soul  inspires, 
Just  kindling  there  her  never-dying  fires. 
Whence  solitude  derives  peculiar  charms, 
And  heaven-directed  thought  his  bosom  warms. 
Just  where  the  parting  bough's  li;;ht  shad<tws  l>lay. 
Scarce  in  the  shade,  nor  in  the  scorching  day, 
Stretched  on  the  turf  he  lies,  a  peopled  bed. 
Where  swarming  insects  creep  around  his  head. 
The  small  dust-coloured  beetle  climbs  with  pain 
O'er  the  smooth  plantain  leaf,  a  spacious  plain  ! 
Thence  higher  still,  by  countless  slept  conveyeil. 
He  gains  the  summit  of  a  shivering  blade, 
And  flirts  his  filmy  wings,  and  hniks  around, 
Exulting  in  liis  distance  from  the  ground. 
The  tender  speckled  moth  here  daneing  Hccn, 
The  vaulting  grasshopper  of  glossy  green. 
Anil  all  prolific  .Summer's  sporting  train, 
Their  little  lives  by  various  powers  sustain. 
But  what  can  unassisted  vision  do  i 
What  but  recoil  where  most  it  would  pursue; 
His  patient  gazo  but  finish  with  a  sigh. 
When  Music  waking  speaks  the  skylark  nigh. 
Just  starting  from  the  corn,  he  cheerily  sings. 
And  trusts  with  conscious  pride  his  downy  wings  ; 
Still  louder  breathes,  and  in  the  face  of  day 
Mounts  up,  and  calU  on  Giles  to  mark  his  way. 


Close  to  his  eyes  his  hat  he  instant  bend", 
And  forms  a  friendly  telescope,  that  lends 
Just  aid  enough  to  dull  the  glaring  light, 
And  place  the  wandering  bird  before  his  si«'ht, 
That  oft  beneath  a  light  cloud  sweeps  along, 
Lost  for  a  while,  yet  pours  the  varied  song ; 
The  eye  still  follows,  and  the  cloud  mores  by, 
Again  he  stretches  up  the  clear  blue  sky  ; 
His  form,  his  motion,  umlistinguished  quite, 
Save  when  he  wheels  direct  from  shade  to  light : 
E'en  then  the  songster  a  mere  speck  became, 
Gliding  like  fancy's  bubbles  in  a  dream, 
The  gazer  sees  ;  but  yielding  to  repose, 
Unwittingly  his  jaded  eyelids  close. 
Delicious  sleep  !     From  sleep  who  could  forbear. 
With  guilt  no  more  than  Giles,  and  no  more  tare  ; 
Peace  o'er  his  slumbers  waves  her  guardian  wing, 
Nor  Conscience  once  disturbs  hini  with  a  sting; 
He  wakes  refreshed  from  every  trivial  pain. 
And  takes  his  pole,  and  brushes  round  again. 

Its  dark  green  hue,  its  sicklier  tints  all  fail, 
Antl  ripening  harvest  rustles  in  the  gale. 
A  glorious  sight,  if  glory  dwells  below, 
Where  heaven's  munificence  makes  all  things  show, 
O'er  every  field  and  golden  prospect  found, 
That  glads  the  ploughman's  ?^unday  morning's  round  ; 
When  on  some  eminence  he  takes  his  stand, 
To  judge  the  smiling  produce  of  the  land. 
Here  Vanity  slinks  back,  her  head  to  hide  ; 
What  is  there  here  to  flatter  human  pride  I 
The  towering  fabric,  or  the  dome's  loud  roar, 
And  steadfa.'^t  columns  may  astonish  more. 
Where  the  charmed  gazer  long  delighted  stays. 
Yet  traced  but  to  the  architect  the  prai-^-e  ; 
Whilst  here  the  veriest  clown  that  treads  the  sod, 
Without  one  scruple  gives  the  praiee  to  God  ; 
And  twofidd  joys  possess  his  raptured  mind, 
Fnun  gratitude  and  adniinition  joined. 
Here,  'midst  the  boldest  triumjihs  of  her  worth, 
Nature  herself  invites  the  reapers  forth  ; 
Hares  the  keen  sickle  from  its  twelvemonth's  rest, 
And  gives  that  ardour  which  in  every  breast 
From  infancy  to  age  alike  appears. 
When  the  first  sheaf  its  jtlumy  top  uprears. 
No  rake  takes  here  wliat  Heaven  to  all  liestows — 
Children  of  want,  for  you  tiie  bounty  flows! 
And  every  cottage  from  the  plenteous  store 
Receives  a  burden  nightly  at  its  door. 

Hark  !  where  the  sweeping  scythe  now  rips  along ; 
I-'.ach  sturdy  mower,  emulous  and  strong, 
\\'hose  writhing  form  meridian  heat  defies, 
Bends  o'er  his  work,  and  every  sinew  tries  ; 
Prostrates  the  waving  treasure  at  his  feet. 
But  spares  the  rising  ebtver,  short  and  sweet. 
Come  Health!  come  Jollity  !  light-footed  come  ; 
Here  hold  your  revels,  and  make  this  your  home. 
Each  heart  awaits  and  hails  you  as  its  own  ; 
Each  nioi.itencd  brow  that  scorns  to  wear  a  frown  : 
The  unpeopled  dwelling  mourns  its  tenants  stmyed ; 
E'en  the  domestic  laughing  dairymaid 
Hies  to  the  field  the  general  toil  to  sliare. 
Meanwhile  the  farmer  quits  his  elhow-ehair. 
His  cool  brick  floor,  his  pitcher,  and  his  case, 
And  braves  the  sultry  beams,  and  gladly  sees 
His  gates  thrown  open,  and  his  team  abroad, 
The  ready  group  attrndant  on  his  word 
To  turn  the  swath,  the  (juivering  load  to  rear, 
Or  ply  the  bu-^y  rake  the  land  to  clear. 
Summer's  light  garh  itself  now  cumbnnis  grown. 
Each  his  tliin  doublet  in  the  shade  throws  down: 
Where  oft  the  mastiir skulks  with  half-shut  eye, 
And  roiiMCs  at  the  stranger  jmxting  by  ; 
While  unrestrained  the  social  o-nver^e  flows, 
And  every  breast  Love's  powerful  impulse  knows. 
And  rival  wiu  with  mon*  than  rustic  gnuro 
Coufesi*  the  presence  of  a  pretty  face. 
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Ro»y  Hannah, 

A  dpring,  o'erhung  with  many  a  flower, 

The  gny  ^nud  liutioinp  in  itH  bed, 
Embanked  boneiith  a  hawthorn  bowrr. 

Sent  forth  ita  waters  near  my  head. 
A  rosy  lass  approached  my  ^  iew  ; 

I  caught  her  blue  eyes'  modest  beam; 
The  Btraiigcr  nodded  *  How-d'ye-do!* 

And  lcai>ed  across  the  infant  etrcam. 

The  water  heedless  passetl  away  ; 

With  me  her  plowing  image  stayed  ; 
I  strove,  from  that  auspicious  day, 

To  meet  and  bless  the  lovely  maid, 
I  met  her  where  beneath  our  ffct 

Through  downy  moss  the  wild  thyme  grew; 
Nor  moss  elastic,  flowers  though  ewcet, 

Matched  Hannah's  cheek  of  rosy  hue, 

I  met  her  where  the  dark  woods  wave, 

And  shaded  verdure  skirts  the  plain ; 
And  when  the  pale  moon  rising  gave 

New  glories  to  her  rising  train. 
From  her  sweet  cot  upon  the  moor, 

Our  plighted  vows  to  heaven  are  flown; 
Truth  made  me  welcome  at  her  door, 

And  rosy  Hannah  is  my  own. 

Liiu9  addressed  to  my  Children. 

[Occasioned  by  a  visit  to  AMiittlebiiry  Fctpest,  Northampton- 
shire, in  August  1800.] 

Genius  of  the  forest  shades, 

Lend  thy  power,  and  lend  thine  ear; 
A  stranger  trod  thy  lonely  glades, 

Amidst  thy  dark  and  bounding  deer; 
Inquiring  childhood  claims  the  verse, 

U  let  them  not  inquire  in  vain  ; 
Be  with  me  while  1  thus  rehearse 

The  glories  of  thy  sylvan  reign. 

Thy  dells  by  wintry  currents  worn, 

Secluded  haunts,  how  dear  to  me! 
From  all  but  nature's  converse  borne, 

No  ear  to  hear,  no  eye  to  see. 
Their  honoured  leaves  the  green  oaks  reared, 

And  crowned  the  upland*s  graceful  swell ; 
While  answering  through  the  vale  was  heard 

Each  distant  heifer's  tinkling  bell. 

Hail,  greenwood  shades,  that,  stretching  far. 

Defy  e'en  summer's  noontide  power, 
WTien  August  in  his  burning  car 

Withholds  the  chmds,  withholds  the  shower. 
The  deep-toned  low  from  either  hill, 

Down  hazel  aisles  and  arches  green 
(The  herd's  rude  tracks  from  rill  to  rill), 

Roared  echoing  through  the  solemn  scene. 

From  my  charmed  heart  the  numbers  sprung, 

Though  birds  had  ceased  the  choral  lay ; 
I  poured  wild  raptures  from  my  tongue, 

And  gave  delirious  tears  their  way. 
Then,  darker  shadows  seeking  still. 

Where  human  foot  had  seldom  strayed, 
I  read  aloud  to  every  hill 

Sweet  Kmma's  love, '  the  Nut-brown  maid/ 

Shaking  his  matted  mane  on  high. 

The  gazing  colt  would  raise  his  head. 
Or  timorous  doe  would  rushing  fly, 

And  leave  to  me  her  grassy  bed  ; 
Where,  as  the  azure  sky  appeared 

Through  bowers  of  ever  varying  form, 
'Midst  the  deep  gloom  methought  I  heard 

The  daring  progress  of  the  storm. 


iluw  would  each  .swcfjiin;;  {.unu  r^'U?*  Iwugii 

U^■^ist,  when  .-straight  the  whirlwind  cleaves, 
DiLshing  in  strengthening  eddies  through 

A  rvaring  wilderness  of  leaves  ! 
How  would  the  prone  descending  shower 

From  the  green  canopy  rebound! 
How  would  the  lowland  ti>rrents  pour! 

How  deep  the  pealing  thunder  sound! 

But  peace  was  there:  no  lightnings  blazed; 

No  cluuds  obscured  the  face  of  heaven  ; 
Down  each  green  opening  while  I  gazed. 

My  thoughts  to  home  and  you  were  given. 
0,  tender  minds  !  in  life's  gay  mom, 

Some  clouds  must  dim  y<uir  coming  day  ; 
Yet  bootless,  pride  and  falsehood  scum. 

And  peace  like  this  hhull  cheer  your  way. 

Now,  at  the  dark  wood's  stately  side, 

Well  plea.scd  I  met  the  sun  again ; 
Here  fleeting  fancy  travelled  wide  ; 

My  seat  was  destined  to  the  main. 
For  many  an  oak  lay  stretched  at  length, 

Whose  trunks  (with  bark  no  longer  sheathed) 
Had  reached  their  full  meridian  strength 

Before  your  father's  father  breathed  1 

Perhaps  they'll  many  a  conflict  brave. 

And  many  a  dreajful  storm  defy  ; 
Then,  groaning  o'er  the  adverse  wave. 

Bring  home  the  flag  of  victory. 
Go,  then,  proud  oaks  ;  we  meet  no  more  I 

(lO,  grace  the  scenes  to  me  denie<l. 
The  white  clifls  round  my  native  shore. 

And  the  loud  ocean's  swelling  tide. 

'Genius  of  the  forest  shades,* 

Sweet  from  the  heights  of  thy  domain. 
When  the  gray  evening  shadow  fade.s, 

To  view  the  country's  golden  grain  ; 
To  view  the  gleaming  village  spire 

'Midst  distant  groves  unknown  to  mc — 
Groves  that,  grown  bright  in  borrowed  fire. 

Bow  o'er  the  peopled  vales  to  thee. 

Where  was  thy  elfin  train,  that  play 

Round  Wake's  huge  oak,  their  favourite  tree, 
Dancing  the  twilight  hours  away  i 

Vi'hy  were  they  not  revealed  to  me ! 
Yet,  smiling  fairies  left  behind, 

Afl^ection  brought  you  all  to  view; 
To  love  and  tenderness  resigned, 

My  heart  heaved  many  a  sigh  for  you. 

When  morning  still  unclouded  rose, 

Refreshed  with  sleep  and  joyous  dreams, 
Where  fmitful  fields  with  woodlands  close, 

I  traced  the  births  of  various  streams. 
From  beds  of  clay,  here  creeping  rilN, 

Unseen  to  parent  Ousc,  would  steal ; 
Or,  gushing  from  the  northward  hills. 

Would  glitter  through  Tove's  winding  dalfh 

But  ah  !  ye  cooling  springs,  farewell ! 

Herds,  I  no  more  your  freedom  share  ; 
But  long  my  grateful  tongue  shall  tell 

What  brought  your  gazing  stranger  thertf. 
*  Genius  of  the  forest  shades,' 

Lend  thy  power,  and  lend  thine  ear ; 
But  dreams  still  lengthen  thy  long  gladeg, 

And  bring  thy  peace  and  silence  here, 

\^Description  of  a  Blind  Ymtth.'] 

For  from  his  cradle  he  had  never  seen 
Soul-cheering  sunbeams,  or  wild  nature's  greeo. 
But  all  life's  blessings  centre  not  in  sight ; 
For  Providence,  that  dealt  him  one  long  night. 
Had  given,  in  pity,  to  the  blooming  boy 
Feelings  more  exquisitely  tuned  to  joy, 
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Fond  to  excess  was  he  of  all  that  grew  ; 

The  iiioniing  blossom  ftprinkleJ  o'er  with  dew, 

Across  his  path,  as  if  in  playful  freak, 

Would  dash  hi;*  brow  and  weep  upon  his  cheek  ; 

Each  varying;  leaf  that  brushed  where'er  he  came, 

Pressed  to  his  rosy  lip  he  called  by  name ; 

He  grasped  the  saplings,  measured  every  bough, 

Inhaled  the  fragrance  that  the  spring's  months  throw 

Profusely  round,  till  his  young  heart  confcHsed 

That  all  was  beauty,  and  hiniMclf  was  blessed. 

Yet  when  he  traced  the  wide  extended  plain, 

Or  clear  brook  side,  he  felt  a  transient  pain  ; 

The  keen  regret  of  goodness,  void  of  pride. 

To  think  he  could  not  roam  without  a  guide. 

May-Day  teith  the  Mttttt. 

[Banquet  of  an  EnglUh  Sf/uitr.'\ 

Then  came  the  jovial  day,  no  streaks  of  red 

O'er  the  broad  portal  of  the  mom  were  spread, 

But  one  high-sailing  mist  of  dazzling  white, 

A  screen  of  gossamer,  a  magic  light. 

Doomed  instantly,  by  simplest  shepherd's  ken, 

To  reign  awhile,  and  be  exhaled  at  ten. 

O'er  leaves,  o'er  blossoms,  by  his  power  restored. 

Forth  came  the  conquering  sun  and  looked  abroad ; 

Millions  of  dew-drops  fell,  yet  millions  hung, 

Like  words  of  transport  trembling  on  the  tongue, 

Too  strong  for  utterance.     Thus  the  infant  boy. 

With  rosebud  cheeks,  and  features  tuned  to  jr.y. 

Weeps  while  he  struggles  with  restraint  or  pain  ; 

But  change  the  scene,  and  make  him  laugh  again, 

His  heart  rekindles,  and  his  cheek  appears 

A  thousand  times  more  lovely  through  his  tears. 

From  the  first  glimpse  of  day,  a  busy  scene 

Wius  that  high-swelling  lawn,  that  destined  green. 

Which  shadowless  expanded  far  and  wide, 

The  mansion's  ornament,  the  hamlet's  pride; 

To  cheer,  to  order,  to  direct,  contrive, 

Even  old  Sir  Ambrose  had  been  up  at  five ; 

There  his  whole  household  laboured  in  his  view — 

But  light  is  labour  where  the  t;isk  is  new. 

Some  wheeled  the  turf  to  build  a  grafsy  throne 

Hound  a  huge  thoni  that  spread  his  boughs  alone, 

Rough-rined  and  bold,  as  master  of  the  place  ; 

Five  generations  of  the  Higham  race 

Had  plucked  his  flowers,  and  still  ho  held  his  sway, 

Waved  his  white  head,  and  felt  the  breath  of  May. 

Some  from  the  greenhouse  mnged  exotics  round. 

To  bask  in  open  day  on  English  ground  : 

And  'midst  them  in  a  line  of  splendour  drew 

Long  wreaths  and  garlands  gathered  in  the  dew. 

Some  spread  the  snowy  canvass,  propped  on  high 

O'er  sheltering  tables  with  their  whole  supply  ; 

Some  swung  the  biting  scythe  with  merry  face, 

And  cropped  the  daisies  for  a  dancing  space  ; 

Some  rolled  the  mouldy  barrel  in  his  might, 

From  prison  darkness  into  cheerful  light. 

And  fenced  him  round  with  cans;  and  others  bore 

The  creaking  hamper  with  its  costly  store  ; 

Well  corked,  well  llavoured,  and  well  taxed,  that  came 

From  Lusitaiiian  mountains  dear  to  fame. 

Whence  (lama  steered,  and  led  the  conouering  way 

To  eastern  triumphs  and  the  realms  of  day. 

A  thousand  minor  ta.-iks  filled  every  hour. 

Till  the  sun  gained  the  zenith  of  his  p4>wer. 

When  every  path  was  thronged  with  old  and  young. 

And  many  a  skylark  in  his  strength  upsprung 

To  !ii<l  tiiem  welcome.     Not  a  face  wius  there 

But,  for  May-day  at  least,  had  bani'^hed  care; 

No  cringing  looks,  no  pauper  tales  to  tell, 

No  timid  ]L'lancc — they  knew  their  host  too  well — 

Freedom  was  there,  and  joy  in  every  eye  : 

Such  M'-i-nes  were  England's  b<iast  in  days  gone  by. 

B«?neath  tlie  thorn  was  good  Sir  Ambrose  found. 

His  guests  an  ample  crescent  formed  around  ; 


Nature's  own  carpet  spread  the  space  between. 

Where  blithe  domestics  plied  in  gold  and  green. 

The  venerable  chaplain  waved  his  wand. 

And  silence  followed  as  he  stret<:hed  his  hand  : 

The  deep  carouse  can  never  boast  the  bliss, 

The  animation  of  a  scene  like  this. 

At  length  the  damasked  cloths  were  whisked  away 

Like  fluttering  sails  upon  a  summer's  day ; 

The  hey-day  of  enjoyment  found  repose  ; 

The  worthy  baronet  majestic  rose. 

They  viewed  him,  while  his  ale  was  filling  round. 

The  monarch  of  his  own  paternal  ;;round. 

His  cup  was  full,  and  where  the  blossoms  bowed 

Over  his  head.  Sir  Ambrose  spoke  aloud, 

Nor  stopped  a  dainty  form  or  phrase  to  cull. 

His  heart  elated,  like  his  cup  was  full: — 

*  Full  be  your  hopes,  and  rich  the  crops  that  fall ; 

Health  to  my  neighbours,  happiness  to  all.* 

Dull  must  that  clown  be,  dull  as  winter's  sleet, 

Who  would  not  instantly  be  on  his  feet : 

An  echoing  health  to  mingling  shouts  give  place, 

'  Sir  Ambrose  Higham  and  his  noble  nice  V 

May-Day  teith  the  Muta. 

[TJie  Soldier's  Home.} 

['  The  topic  Is  trite,  but  in  Mr  nioomfield's  hands  it  ahnost 
assumes  a  characttT  of  nnvflty.  Rums's  Sol4irr't  Rclum  b  not, 
to  our  taste,  one  whit  superior.'— /*ro/i-««'  WiUon.] 

My  untried  Muse  shall  no  high  tone  assume, 
Nor  strut  in  arms — farewell  my  cap  and  plume  1 
Brief  be  my  verse,  a  task  within  my  power ; 
I  tell  my  feelings  in  one  happy  hour: 
But  what  an  hour  was  that !  when  from  the  main 
I  reached  this  lovely  valley  once  again  ! 
A  glorious  harvest  filled  my  eager  sight. 
Half  shocked,  half  waving  in  a  flood  of  light ; 
On  that  poor  cottage  roof  where  1  was  born. 
The  sun  looked  down  as  in  life's  early  mom. 
I  gazed  around,  but  not  a  soul  appeared ; 
I  listened  on  the  threshold,  nothing  heard  ; 
I  called  my  father  thrice,  but  no  one  came  ; 
It  was  not  fear  or  grief  that  shook  my  frame. 
But  an  o'erjtowering  sense  of  peace  and  home, 
Of  toils  gone  by,  perhaps  of  joys  to  come. 
The  door  invitingly  stood  open  wide ; 
I  shook  my  dust,  and  set  my  statT  aside. 

How  sweet  it  was  to  breathe  that  cooler  aii, 
.\nd  take  possession  of  my  father's  chairl 
Beneath  my  elbow,  on  the  solid  frame. 
Appeared  the  rough  initials  of  my  name, 
Cut  forty  years  before  1     The  same  old  clock 
Struck  the  same  bell,  and  gave  my  heart  a  sht-ck 
I  never  can  forget.     A  short  breeze  sprumr. 
And  while  a  sigh  was  trembling  on  my  tongue, 
Cau<;ht  the  old  dangling  almanacs  behind. 
And  up  they  flew  like  banners  in  the  wind  ; 
Then  gently,  singly,  down,  down,  ilown  they  wei.>. 
And  told  of  twenty  years  that  I  had  spent 
Far  from  my  native  land.     That  instant  came 
A  robin  on  the  threshold  ;  though  so  tame. 
At  first  he  looked  distrustful,  almost  shy. 
And  cast  on  me  his  coal-black  ^teadfast  eye, 
And  seemed  to  wiy  (pa-st  friendship  to  renew) 
'  .\h  ha!  »dd  wt>rn-out  soldier,  is  it  you  V 
Through  the  rvtom  ranged  the  imprisoned  humble  bet^ 
And  bombed,  and  bounced,  and  struggletl  to  be  free  ; 
Dashing  against  the  panes  with  sullen  nar, 
That  threw  their  diamond  sunlight  on  tlie  lloor ; 
That  floor,  clean  sanded,  where  my  fancy  >traycd. 
O'er  undulating  waves  the  bnwm  had  made; 
Reminding  me  of  those  of  hideous  fonns 
That  met  us  as  we  pa>sed  the  Oipe  of  scorma, 
Where  high  and  loud  they  break,  and  jKiace  oooMi 

never ; 
Tliey  roll  and  foam,  and  roll  and  fuam  fur  crer. 
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Rut  here  waa  peace,  that  peace  which  home  can  yield  ; 

The  gra-sshoppcr,  the  partridge  in  the  field, 

And  ticking  clock,  were  all  at  once  become 

The  substitute  for  clarion,  fife,  and  drum. 

■\Vhile  thus  I  mused,  still  gazing,  gazing  still, 

On  beds  of  moss  that  spread  the  window  eiU, 

I  deemed  no  moss  my  eyes  had  ever  seen 

Had  been  so  lovely,  brilliant,  fresh,  and  green. 

And  guessed  some  infant  hand  had  placed  it  there, 

And  prized  its  hue,  so  exquisite,  so  rare. 

Feelings  on  feelings  mingling,  doubling  rose ; 

My  heart  felt  everything  but  calm  repose  ; 

I  could  not  reckon  minutes,  hours,  nor  years, 

But  rose  at  once,  and  burstcd  into  tears  ; 

Then,  like  a  fool,  confused,  sat  down  again. 

And  thought  upon  the  past  with  shame  and  pain  ; 

I  raved  at  war  and  all  its  horrid  cost, 

And  glory*fl  quagmire,  where  the  brave  are  lost. 

On  carnage,  fire,  and  plunder  long  I  mused. 

And  cursed  the  murdering  weapons  I  had  used. 

Two  shadows  then  I  saw,  two  voices  heard. 
One  bespoke  age,  and  one  a  child's  appeared. 
In  stepped  my  father  with  convulsive  start. 
And  In  an  instant  clasped  me  to  his  heart. 
Close  bv  him  stood  a  little  blue-eyed  maid  ; 
And  stooping  to  the  child,  the  old  man  said, 
•  Come  hither,  Nancy,  kiss  me  once  again. 
This  is  your  uncle  Charles,  come  home  from  Spain.' 
The  child  approached,  and  with  her  fingers  light, 
Stroked  my  old  eyes,  almost  deprived  of  sight. 
But  why  tiius  spin  my  tale — thus  tedious  be? 
Happy  old  soldierl  what's  the  world  to  me! 

[To  his  Wife.] 

I  rise,  dear  Mary,  from  the  soundest  rest, 

A  wandering,  way-worn,  musing,  singing  guest. 

1  claim  the  privilege  of  hill  and  plain  ; 

Mine  are  the  woods,  and  all  that  they  contain  ; 

The  unpolluted  gale,  which  sweeps  the  glade ; 

All  the  cool  blessings  of  the  solemn  shade; 

Health,  and  the  flow  of  happiness  sincere  ; 

Yet  there's  one  wish — I  wish  that  thou  wert  here  ; 

Free  from  the  trammels  of  domestic  care. 

With  me  these  dear  autumnal  sweets  to  share  ; 

To  share  my  heart's  ungovernable  joy, 

And  keep  the  birthday  of  our  poor  lame  boy. 

Ah  !  that's  a  tender  string  !  Yet  since  I  find 

That  scenes  like  these  can  soothe  the  harassed  mind, 

Trust  me,  'twould  set  thy  jaded  spirits  free. 

To  wander  thus  through  vales  and  woods  with  me. 

Thou  know'st  how  much  I  love  to  steal  away 

From  noise,  from  uproar,  and  the  blaze  of  day ; 

With  double  transport  would  my  heart  rebound 

To  lead  thee  where  the  clustering  nuts  are  found  ; 

No  toilsome  efforts  would  our  task  demand. 

For  the  brown  treasure  stoops  to  meet  the  hand. 

Round  the  tall  hazel  beds  of  moss  appear 

In  green  swards  nibbled  by  the  forest  deer. 

Sun,  and  alternate  shade  ;  while  o'er  our  heads 

The  cawing  rook  his  glossy  pinions  spreiuis  ; 

The  noisy  jay,  his  wild  woods  dashing  through  ; 

The  ring-dove's  chorus,  and  the  rustling  bough  ; 

The  far  resounding  gate  ;  the  kite's  shrill  scream  ; 

The  distant  ploughman's  halloo  to  his  team. 

This  is  the  chorus  to  my  soul  so  dear  ; 

It  would  delight  thee  too,  wert  thou  but  here : 

For  we  might  talk  of  home,  and  muse  o'er  days 

Of  sad  distress,  and  Heaven's  mysterious  ways; 

Our  chequered  fortunes  with  a  smile  retrace, 

And  build  new  hopes  upon  our  infant  race  ; 

Pour  our  thanksgivings  forth,  and  weep  the  while ; 

Or  pray  for  blessings  on  our  native  isle. 

But  v.iin  the  wish!     Mary,  thy  sighs  forbe,ir. 

Nor  grudge  the  pleasure  which  thou  canst  not  share ; 

Make  home  delightful,  kindly  wish  for  me, 

And  I'll  leave  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods  for  thee. 


JOHN  LEYDKN. 

Joii.N  Lkvdkn,  a  distinguished  oriental  silmlar  na 
well  as  a  poet,  was  n  native  of  Dcniiolni,  Hoxburgh- 
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determined  to  educate  him  for  the  clMirch,  and  he 
was  entered  of  Edinburgh  college  in  17!'ll.  in  tlie  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  age.  He  nuidu  rapid  progress ;  was 
an  excellent  Latin  and  Greek  sdiolar.  and  iiccniired 
also  the  French,  Spanish,  Jt.ilian,  and  (ierninii,  be- 
sides studying  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  I'ersian.  He 
became  no  mean  profiiient  in  mathematics  and  va- 
rious branches  of  science.  Indeed,  every  difllculty 
seemed  tovanisli  before  his  commanding  talents,  his 
retentive  memory,  and  robust  apiilication.  His 
college  vacations  were  spent  at  home ;  and  as  his 
father's  cottage  afforded  him  little  opiuirtunity  for 
quiet  and  seclusion,  he  looked  out  for  accoinnioda- 
tions  abroad.  *  In  a  wild  recess,'  says  Sir  \^'altc^ 
Scott,  '  in  the  den  or  glen  which  gives  name  to  tlie 
village  of  Denhoira,  he  contrived  a  sort  of  furnace 
for  the  purpose  of  such  chemical  exj)erinients  as  he 
was  adequate  to  performing.  But  his  cliii  f  jilace  of 
retirement  was  the  small  parish  church,  a  gloomy 
and  ancient  building,  generally  believed  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  be  liaunted.  To  this  chosen 
place  of  study,  usually  locked  during  week  days, 
Leyden  made  entrance  by  means  of  a  window, 
read  there  for  many  hours  in  the  day,  and  depo- 
sited his  books  and  specimens  in  a  retired  jicw.  It 
was  a  well-chosen  sjjot  of  seclusion,  for  tlu'  kirk 
(excepting  during  divine  service)  is  rather  a  jilace 
of  terror  to  the  Scottish  rustic,  and  that  of  Caven 
was  rendered  more  so  by  many  a  tale  of  ghosts  ana 
witchcraft,  of  which  it  was  the  supposed  scene,  and 
to  which  Leyden,  partly  to  indulge  his  himiour,  and 
partly  to  secure  liis  retirement,  contrived  to  make 
some  modern  additions.  The  nature  of  his  al)struse 
studies,  some  specimens  of  natural  history,  as  toads 
and  adders,  left  exposed  in  their  spirit-vials,  and 
one  or  two  practical  jests  played  off  upon  the  more 
curious  of  the  peasantry,  rendered  his  gloomy  haunt 
not  only  venerated  by  the  wise,  but  feared  by  the 
simple  of  the  parish.'  From  this  singular  and  ro- 
mantic study,  Leyden  sallied  forth,  wltli  his  curious 
and  various  stores,  to  astonish  his  college  associates. 
He  already  numl)ered  among  his  friemis  the  most 
distinguished  literary  and  scientific  men  of  Kdln- 
burgh.  On  the  expiration  of  his  college  .studies, 
Leyden  accepted  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  sons 
of  Mr  Campbell  of  F'airfield,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  tlie  university  of  St  Andrews,  There  he  pur- 
sued his  own  researches  connected  with  oriental 
le,irning,  and  in  1799  published  a  sketch  of  the 
Discoveries  and  SeUlemeut^  of  the  ICiiro/naiis  in 
Northern  and  Western  Africa,  He  wrote  also  vari- 
ous copies  of  verses  and  translations  from  the 
northern  and  oriental  Languages,  wliich  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  In  ISOO  Ix^y- 
den  was  ordaineil  for  the  church.  He  continued, 
however,  to  study  and  compose,  and  contributed  to 
Lewis's  Tales  of  Wonder  and  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border.  So  ardent  was  he  in  assisting 
the  editor  of  the  Minstrelsy,  that  he  on  one  occa- 
sion w.ilked  between  forty  and  fifty  miles,  and  back 
.again,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  visiting  an  old  )nrsoa 
who  possessed  an  ancient  historical  ballad.  His 
next  publication  was  a  new  edition  of  The  Complin/nt 
of  Scotland,  an  ancient  work  written  al)out  l">48, 
vi'hich  Leyden  enriched  with  a  preliminary  disser- 
tation, notes,  and  a  glossary.  He  also  undertook 
the  management,  for  one  year,  of  the  Scots  Maga- 
zine.   His  strong  desire  to  visit  foreign  countriet 
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imtuced  his  friends  to  apply  to  government  for  some 
appointment  for  him  connected  with  the  leaniint; 
and  lani^ages  of  the  East.  The  only  situation  whicli 
they  could  procure  was  that  of  surgeon's  assistant ; 
and  in  live  or  six  months,  by  incredible  labour, 
Leyden  qualified  himself,  and  obtained  his  diploma. 
'The  sudden  change  of  his  profession,'  says  Scott, 

*  gave  great  amusement  to  some  of  his  friends.'  In 
l)ecenil)er  1802,  Leyden  was  summoned  to  join  the 
Christmas  fleet  of  Indiamen,  in  consequence  of  his 
appointment  as  assistant-surgeon  on  the  Madras 
establishment.  He  finished  his  poen).  The  Scenes  of 
Infavcy,  descriptive  of  his  native  vale,  and  left 
Scotlai\(l  for  ever.  After  his  arrival  at  Madras,  the 
licalth  of  Leyden  gave  way,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
remove  to  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  He  resided  there 
for  some  time»  visiting  Sumatra  and  the  Malayan 
peninsula,  and  amassing  the  curious  information 
concerning  the  language,  literature,  and  descent  of 
the  Indo-Chinese  tribes,  which  afterwards  enabled 
him  to  lay  a  most  valuable  dissertation  before  the 
Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta.  Leyden  quitted  Prince 
of  Wales  Island,  and  was  appointed  a  professor  in 
the  Bengal  college.  This  was  soon  exchanged  for 
a  more  lucrative  appointment,  namely,  that  of  a 
judge  in  Calcutta,  llis  sjiare  time  was,  as  usual, 
devoted  to  oriental  manuscripts  and  antiquities.  '  I 
may  die  in  the  attempt,'  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  '  but 
if  I  die  without  surpassing  Sir  William  Jones  a  hun- 
dredfold in  oriental  learning,  let  never  a  tear  for  me 
profane  the  eye  of  a  borderer.'  The  possibility  of 
an  early  death  in  a  distant  land  often  crossed  the 
mind  of  the  ambitious  student.  In  his  '  Scenes  of 
Infancy,'  he  expresses  his  anticipation  of  such  an 
event  in  a  passage  of  great  melody  and  pathos. 

The  silver  moon  at  midnight  coM  and  still, 

Looks,  sad  and  silent,  o'er  yon  western  hill ; 

While  large  and  pale  the  ghostly  structures  grow, 

ncari'd  on  the  confines  of  the  world  below. 

Is  that  iluU  sound  the  hum  of  Teviot's  stream! 

Is  that  blue  light  the  moon's,  or  tonib-firc's  gleam! 

Ily  which  a  mouldering  pile  is  faintly  seen, 

The  old  deserted  church  of  Ilazeldean, 

Where  slept  my  fathers  in  their  natal  clay, 

Till  Teviot's  waters  rolled  their  bones  awayl 

Their  feeble  voices  from  the  stream  they  raise — 

*  Itosh  youth  !  unmindful  of  thy  early  days, 
"Why  didst  thou  quit  the  peasant's  sinijde  lot ! 
Why  didst  thou  leave  the  peasant's  turf-built  cot. 
The  ancient  graves  where  all  thy  fathers  lie, 
And  Tcviot's  stream  that  long  has  munnured  by  I 
And  we — when  death  so  long  has  closed  our  eyes. 
How  wilt  thou  bid  us  from  the  dust  arise, 

And  bear  our  mouldering  bones  across  the  main, 
From  vales  that  knew  our  lives  devoid  of  stain  ] 
Hash  youth  1  beware,  thy  honu:-bred  virtues  save, 
And  sweetly  sleep  iu  thy  paternal  grave.' 

In  1811  r>eyden  accompanied  the  goverror-general 
to  Java.  ■  liis  spirit  of  romantic  adventure,'  says 
Scott,  '  led  him  literally  to  rush  upon  death  ;  fur. 
with  another  volunteer  who  attended  the  expedition, 
he  threw  himself  into  the  surf,  in  order  to  be  the 
first  Uriton  of  the  expe<lition  who  should  set  fix)t 
upon  Java.  When  the  success  of  the  well -concerted 
movements  of  the  invaders  had  given  them  posses- 
sion of  the  town  of  Hatavia,  Ixyih  n  disjilayed  the 
same  ill-omened  precipitation,  in  his  haste  to  exa- 
niinn  a  library,  or  rather  a  warehouse  of  books,  in 
which  many  Indian  manuscripts  of  value  were  said 
to  bo  deposited.  A  library  iu  n  Dutch  settlement 
was  not,  a«  might  have  lH;en  cxjiecteil,  in  the  l)est 
order;  the  apartment  had  not  been  regularly  venti- 
lated, and  either  from  this  circumstance,  or  already 
afl'uctcd  by  the  fatal  sickness  ]ieculiar  to  Batavia, 


Leyden,  when  he  left  the  place,  had  a  fit  of  shiver- 
ing, and  <leclared  the  atmosphere  was  enough  to  give 
any  mortal  a  fever.  The  presage  was  too  just :  he 
took  his  bed,  and  died  in  three  days  (August  28, 
1811),  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  which  gave  Java  to 
the  British  empire.'  The  Poetical  Hemains  of  Ley- 
den were  published  in  1S19,  with  a  Memoir  of  his 
Life,  by  the  Rev.  .Tames  Morton.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  both  honoured  his  memory 
with  notices  of  his  life  and  genius.  The  Great 
Minstrel  has  also  alluded  to  his  untimely  death 
in  his  '  Lord  of  the  Isles.' 

Scarba's  Isle,  whose  tortured  shore 
Still  rings  to  Corrievrcckin's  roar. 

And  lonely  Culonsay  ; 
Scenes  sung  by  him  who  sings  no  more, 
His  bright  and  brief  career  is  o'er. 

And  nmte  his  tuneful  strains  ; 
Quenched  is  his  lamp  of  varied  lore. 
That  loved  the  light  of  song  to  pour: 
A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 

Has  Leyden's  cold  remains. 

The  allusion  here  is  to  a  ballad  by  Leyden,  en- 
titled The  Mermaid,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at 
Corrievreckin,  and  which  was  published  with  an- 
other. The  Cout  of  Keeldar,  in  the  Horiier  Min- 
strelsy. His  longest  p<x.'m  is  his  '  Scenes  of  In- 
fancy,' descriptive  of  his  native  vale  of  Teviot.  His 
versification  is  soft  and  musical ;  he  is  an  elegant 
rather  than  a  forcible  poet.  His  ballad  strains  are 
greatly  superior  to  his  'Scenes  of  Infancy.'  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  praised  the  opening  of  '  The  5Ier- 
maid,'  as  exhibiting  a  power  of  numbers  which,  for 
mere  melody  of  sound,  has  seldom  been  excelled  in 
English  poetry. 

Sonnet  on  Salb<Uk  Mom. 

With  silent  awe  I  hail  the  sacred  mom. 
That  scarcely  wakes  while  all  the  fields  are  still ; 
A  soothing  calm  on  every  breeze  is  borne, 
A  graver  murmur  echoes  from  the  hill, 
And  softer  sings  the  linnet  from  the  thorn  ; 
The  skylark  warbles  in  a  tone  less  shrill. 
Ilail,  light  serene!  hail,  sacred  Sabbath  morv  I 
The  sky  a  placid  yellow  lustre  throws ; 
The  gales  that  lately  sighed  along  the  grove 
Have  hushed  their  drowsy  wings  in  dead  repose; 
The  hovering  rack  of  clouds  forgets  to  move : 
So  soft  the  day  when  the  first  mom  arose  1* 

Ode  to  an  Indian  Gold  Coin. 
[Written  in  Chcrical,  Malabar.] 

Slave  of  the  dark  and  dirty  mine  ! 

What  vanity  ha.s  brought  thee  here  ! 
How  can  I  love  to  sec  thee  shine 

So  bright,  whom  I  have  bought  so  dear  I 

The  tent-ropes  Happing  lone  1  hear 
For  twilight  Converse,  arm  in  arm  ; 

The  jackal's  shriek  bursts  on  mine  car 
^^'hen  mirth  and  music  wont  to  cheer. 

By  Chcrical's  dark  wandering  streams. 

Where  canc-lufts  shadow  all  the  wild, 

Sweet  visions  haunt  mv  waking  dreams 
(If  Teviot  loved  while  still  a  child. 
Of  castled  rocks  stni>end<tus  piled 

By  Ksk  or  Kden's  classic  wave. 

Where  loves  of  youth  and  friendships  smiled, 

Uncursed  by  thee,  vile  yellow  slave  1 

•  A  writer  In  tlio  BJInburBh  Ilovlcw  (18(01  con«ld«»  thai 
Ornlmmo  borrowi'd  tho  f>i«nln«  Ji^cripllon  In  hto  S»lih«lfc 
fr..m  tlio  nbovo  «)nnct  by  Lcjtii-n.  Tbo  Imafn  •r»  wnimoa 
lo  iHWlry,  bolJca  being  conjcnial  to  Bootlidl  bablu  anil  (nl- 
iOKM, 
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Fade,  day-drcnniH  Hwcot,  from  memory  fa*Ie  ! 

The  perished  bliss  of  youth's  firwt  prlliiu, 
That  once  so  bright  on  fancy  phiycd, 

Revives  no  more  in  after-time. 

Far  from  my  sacred  natal  clinic, 
I  halite  to  an  untimely  prave  ; 

The  daring  tbuu;^ht.s  that  soared  sublime 
Arc  sunk  iu  ocean's  southern  wave. 

Slave  of  the  mine  !  thy  yellow  light 

(ilcaniB  baleful  a-s  the  tnmb-fire  drear. 

A  gentle  vision  comes  by  niglit 

My  lonely  widowed  heart  to  cheer : 
Her  eyes  arc  dim  with  many  a  tear, 

That  once  were  guiding  stars  to  mine ; 

Her  fond  heart  throbs  with  many  a  fear  I 

I  cannot  bear  to  see  thee  shine. 

For  thee,  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave, 

I  left  a  heart  that  loved  nic  true  I 
I  crossed  the  tedious  ocean-wave, 

To  roam  in  climes  unkind  and  new. 

The  cold  wind  of  the  stranger  blew 
Chill  on  my  withered  heart ;  the  grave 

Dark  and  untimely  met  my  view — ■ 
And  all  for  thee,  vile  yellow  8lave  I 

Hal  com'st  thou  now  so  late  to  mock 

A  wanderer's  banished  Iieart  forlorn, 
Now  that  his  frame  the  lightning  shock 

Of  sun-rays  tipt  with  dcjith  wa-s  borne? 

From  love,  from  friendship,  country,  torr., 
To  memory's  fond  regrets  the  prey  ; 

Vile  slave,  thy  yellow  dross  1  scorn  ! 
Go  mix  thee  with  thy  kindred  clay  1 

The  Mermaid. 

On  Jura's  heath  how  sweetly  swell 

The  murmurs  of  the  mountain  bee  I 
How  softly  mounis  the  writhed  shell 

Of  Jura's  shore,  its  parent  sea! 
But  softer  floating  o'er  the  deep, 

The  Mermaid's  sweet  sea-soothing  lay. 
That  charmed  the  dancing  waves  to  sleep. 

Before  the  bark  of  Colonsay. 

Aloft  the  purple  pennons  wave, 

As,  parting  gay  from  Crinan's  shore, 
From  Alorven's  wars,  the  seamen  brave 

Their  gallant  chieftain  homeward  bore. 
In  youth's  gay  bloom,  the  brave  Miicphail 

Still  bhimed  the  lingering  bark's  delay: 
For  her  he  chid  the  flagging  sail, 

The  lovely  maid  of  Culonsay. 
'And  raise,'  he  cried,  *the  song  of  love, 

The  maiden  sung  with  tearful  smile, 
When  first,  o'er  Jura's  hills  to  rove, 

We  left  afar  the  lonely  isle! 

•*  When  on  this  ring  of  ruby  red 

Shall  die,'-  she  said,  **  the  crimson  hue. 
Know  that  thy  favourite  fair  is  dead, 

Or  proves  to  thee  and  love  untrue.'" 
Now,  lightly  poised,  the  rising  oar 

Disperses  wide  the  foamy  spray, 
And  echoing  far  o'er  Crinan's  shore, 

Kesounds  the  song  of  Colonsay. 

*  Softly  blow,  thou  western  breeze, 

Softly  rustle  through  the  sail ! 
Soothe  to  rest  the  furrowy  seas. 

Before  my  love,  sweet  western  galel 

"Where  the  wave  is  tinged  with  red, 

And  the  russet  sea-leaves  grow, 
Mariners,  with  prudent  dread. 
Shun  the  shelving  reefs  below. 


As  you  jjiiss  through  Jura's  sound. 
Bend  your  course  by  Scarba's  shore ; 

Shun,  (J  shun,  tlie  gulf  profound. 
Where  Corrievreckin's  surges  roar! 

If  from  that  nnbottomed  deep. 

With  wrinkled  funn  atid  wreathed  train, 
O'er  the  verge  of  Scarba's  steep, 

The  sea-snake  heave  his  snowy  mane, 

Unwaq>,  unwind  his  oozy  coils, 

Sea-green  sisters  of  the  main. 
And  in  the  gulf  where  ocean  boils. 

The  unwieldy  wallowing  monster  chain. 
Softly  blow,  thou  western  breeze, 

Softly  rustle  through  tlie  sail  ! 
Soothe  to  rest  the  furrowed  sea^. 

Before  my  love,  sweet  western  galel* 

Thus  all  to  soothe  the  chieftain's  wo, 
Far  from  the  maid  he  loved  so  dear, 

The  song  arose,  so  soft  and  slipw. 
He  seemed  her  parting  sigh  to  hear. 

The  lonely  deck  he  paces  o'er, 

Impatient  for  the  rising  day. 
And  still  from  Crinan's  moonlight  shore. 
He  turns  his  eyes  to  Colonsay. 

The  moonbeams  crisp  the  curling  surge. 
That  streaks  with  foam  the  ocean  green; 

While  forward  still  the  rowers  urge 
Their  course,  a  fenuile  form  was  seen. 

That  sea-maid's  form,  of  pearly  light. 
Was  whiter  than  the  downy  spray. 

And  round  her  bosom,  heaving  bright. 
Her  glossy  yellow  ringlets  play. 

Borne  on  a  foamy  crested  wave. 

She  reached  amain  the  bounding  proir, 

Then  clasping  fast  the  chieftain  brave. 
She,  plunging,  sought  the  deep  below. 

Ah!  long  besi<le  thy  feigned  bier, 

The  monks  the  prayer  of  death  shall  say, 

And  long  for  thee,  the  fruitless  tear. 
Shall  weep  the  maid  of  Colonsay  ! 

But  downward  like  a  powerless  corse, 
The  eddying  Wiivcs  the  chieftain  bear; 

He  only  heard  the  moaning  hoarse 
Of  waters  murmuring  in  his  ear. 

The  murmurs  sink  by  slow  degrees, 
No  more  the  waters  round  him  raie ; 

Lulled  by  the  music  of  the  seas, 
He  lies  within  a  coral  cave. 

In  dreamy  mood  reclines  he  long. 
Nor  dares  his  tranced  eyes  unclose. 

Till,  warbling  wild,  tlic  sea-maid's  song 
Far  in  the  crystal  cavern  rose. 

Soft  as  that  harji's  unseen  control, 

In  morning  dreams  which  lovers  hear. 

Whose  strains  steal  sweetly  o'er  the  soul. 
But  never  reach  the  waking  car. 

As  sunbeams  through  the  tepid  air, 
When  clouds  dissolve  the  dews  unseen, 

Smile  on  the  flowers  that  bloom  more  fair, 
And  fields  that  glow  with  livelier  green — 

So  melting  soft  the  music  fell  ; 

It  seemed  to  soothe  the  fluttering  spray 

'  Say,  heard'st  thou  not  these  wild  notes  swell  t 

Ah!  'tis  the  song  of  Colonsay.' 

Like  one  that  from  a  fearful  dream 
Awakes,  the  moming  light  to  view, 

And  joys  to  see  the  purple  beam, 
Yet  fears  to  find  the  vision  true, 
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Hfi  iieanl  that  Rtmili,  fo  wiMly  sweet, 
Which  bade  hia  torpiil  languor  t\y  ; 

He  feared  Boiue  spell  had  bound  his  feet, 
And  hardly  dared  his  limbs  to  try. 

These  limbs,  sprung  fr)m  the  lucid  sea. 
Does  no  warm  blood  their  currents  fill. 

No  heart-pulse  riot,  wild  and  free. 
To  joy,  to  love's  delicious  thrill !' 

'This  yellow  sand,  this  sparry  cave, 
1                 Shall  bend  thy  soul  to  beauty's  sway; 
Can'st  thou  the  maiden  of  the  wave 
Compare  to  her  of  Colonsay  V 

*  Though  all  the  splendour  of  the  sea 
Around  thy  faultless  beauty  shine. 

That  heart,  that  riots  wild  and  free, 
Can  hold  no  sympathy  with  mine. 

Housed  by  that  voice  of  silver  sound, 
From  the  paved  floor  he  li^litly  sprung, 

An'l  frlancing  wild  his  eyes  around 
^V'here  the  fair  nymph  her  tresses  wrung, 

These  sparkling  eyes,  so  wild  and  gay. 
They  swim  not  in  the  light  of  love  ; 

The  beauteous  maid  of  Colonsay, 
Her  eyes  are  milder  than  the  dove ! 

No  form  he  saw  of  mortal  mould  ; 

It  shone  like  ocean's  snowy  foam  ; 
Her  ringlets  waved  in  living  gold, 

Her  luirror  crystal,  peurl  tlie  comb. 

Even  now,  within  the  lonely  isle. 
Her  eyes  are  dim  with  tears  for  me; 

And  canst  thou  think  that  siren  smile 
Can  lure  my  soul  to  dwell  with  theeT 

Her  pearly  comb  the  siren  took. 

And  careless  bound  her  tresses  wild  ; 

Still  o'er  the  mirror  stole  her  look. 

As  on  the  wondering  youth  she  smiled. 

An  oozy  film  her  limbs  o'erspread, 
Unfobls  in  length  her  scaly  train  ; 

She  tossed  in  proud  disdain  her  head. 
And  lashed  with  webbed  fin  the  main. 

Like  music  from  the  greenwood  tree, 
.^gain  she  niised  the  melting  lay  ; 

*  Fair  warrior,  wilt  thou  dwell  with  me. 
And  leave  the  maid  of  Colo)i8ay  ! 

'Dwell  here  alone!'  the  Mermaid  cried, 
*  And  view  far  off  the  sea-nymphs  play; 

The  prison-wall,  the  azure  tide. 
Shall  bar  thy  steps  from  Colons.ay. 

Fair  is  the  crystal  hall  for  me 

With  rubies  and  witli  emeralds  set  ; 

And  sweet  the  music  of  the  sea 

Shall  sing,  when  we  for  love  are  met. 

Whene'er,  like  ocean's  scaly  brood, 
I  cleave  with  rapid  fin  the  wave. 

Far  from  the  ilaugliter  of  the  flood. 
Conceal  thee  in  this  coral  cave. 

How  sweet  to  dance  witli  gliding  feet 

Along  the  level  tide  so  green. 
Responsive  to  the  cadence  sweet 

That  breathes  along  the  moonlight  scene ! 

I  feel  my  former  soul  return. 
It  kindles  at  thy  cold  disdain  ; 

And  has  a  mortal  dared  to  spurn 
A  daughter  of  the  foamy  main  !* 

And  soft  the  music  of  the  main 

Kings  from  the  motley  tortoise-shell. 

While  moonbeams  o'er  the  watery  plain 
Seem  trembling  in  its  fitful  swell. 

She  fled,  around  the  crystal  cave 

The  rolling  waves  resume  their  road  ; 

On  the  broad  portal  idly  rave. 
But  enter  not  the  nymph's  abode. 

How  sweet,  when  billows  heave  their  head. 
And  shake  their  snowy  crests  on  high. 

Serene  in  Ocean's  sapphire-bed 

Beneath  the  tumbling  surge  to  lie  ; 

And  many  a  weary  night  went  by. 
As  in  the  lonely  cave  he  lay  ; 

And  many  a  sun  rolled  through  the  skj. 
And  poured  its  beams  on  Colonsay. 

To  trace,  with  tranquil  step,  the  deep. 
Where  pearly  drops  of  frozen  ilew 

In  concave  shells  unconscious  sleep. 
Or  shine  with  lustre,  silvery  blue  ! 

Ancl  oft  beneath  the  silver  moon. 
He  heard  afar  the  Mermaid  sing  ; 

And  oft  to  many  a  meting  tune. 

The  bhell-formed  lyres  of  ocean  ring. 

Then  all  the  summer  sun,  from  far. 
Pour  through  the  wave  a  softer  ray  ; 

While  diamonds  in  a  liower  of  spar, 
.\t  eve  shall  shed  a  brighter  day. 

And  when  the  moon  went  down  the  sky. 
Still  rose,  in  dreams,  his  native  plain, 

And  oft  he  thought  his  love  was  by. 
And  charmed  him  with  some  tender  strair  i 

Nor  stormy  wiml,  nor  wintry  gale, 
That  o'er  the  angry  ocean  sweep, 

Shall  e'er  our  coral  groves  asf<ail, 
Calm  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

And  heart-sick,  oft  he  waked  to  weep. 
When  ceased  that  voice  of  silver  sound. 

And  thought  to  plunge  him  in  the  ileep 
That  walled  his  crystal  cavern  round. 

Through  the  green  meads  iK^neath  the  sea, 
Knamoured  we  shall  fondly  stray — 

Then,  gentle  warrior,  dwell  with  me. 
And  leave  the  maid  of  Colonsay  !* 

Hut  still  the  ring,  of  ruby  red, 
Hetained  its  vivid  crimson  hue. 

And  »:ch  ilespairing  a<'cent  fled. 
To  find  his  gentle  love  so  true. 

'  Though  bright  thy  locks  of  glistering  gold, 
'                  Fair  maiden  of  the  foamy  nniin  I 
Thy  life-blood  is  the  water  cold. 

While  mine  beats  high  in  every  vein: 

When  seven  long  lonely  months  were  gma. 
The  Mennaid  to  his  cavern  came, 

No  more  misshapen  from  the  zone. 
But  like  u  nniid  of  mortal  frame. 

If  I,  beneath  thy  sparry  cave. 

Should  in  thy  snowy  arms  recline, 

Inconstant  as  the  restless  wave, 

My  heart  would  grow  as  cold  as  thino.' 

'  0  give  to  me  that  niby  ring. 
That  on  thy  finger  glances  gay. 

And  thou  shiilt  hear  the  .Mermaid  aing 
The  song  thim  lov'st  of  Colonsay.' 

A»  cygnet  down,  proud  swelled  her  breut, 
Iler  eye  confessed  the  pearly  tear; 

His  hand  she  to  her  bosom  presneil, 
•  Is  there  no  heart  fur  ra)>luro  here! 

'  This  ruby  ring,  of  cr  uison  grain, 

Shall  on  thy  finger  glitter  gay, 
If  thou  wilt  biar  mc  through  the  main 

Again  to  visit  Colon«tty. 
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*  Kxccpt  thou  quit  thy  foi-mcr  love. 
Content  to  dwell  for  aye  with  me. 

Thy  scorn  my  finny  frame  might  more 
To  tear  thy  limbs  amid  the  sea.' 

'  Then  bear  me  swift  along  the  main, 

The  lonely  isle  again  to  »ce. 
And  when  I  here  return  again, 

I  plight  my  faith  to  dwell  with  thee.' 

An  oozy  film  her  limbs  o'crsprcad. 
While  slow  unfolds  her  scaly  train  ; 

With  gluev  fangs  her  hands  were  clad  ; 
She  lashed  with  webbed  fin  the  main. 

He  grasps  the  Mennaid's  scaly  aides. 
As  with  broad  tin  she  oars  her  way  ; 

Beneath  the  silent  moon  slic  glides. 
That  sweetly  sleeps  on  Colonsay. 

Proud  swells  her  heart !  she  deems  at  last 
To  lure  him  with  her  silver  tongue. 

And,  as  the  shelving  rocks  she  jiassed. 
She  raised  her  voice,  and  sweetly  sung. 

In  softer,  sweeter  strains  she  sung, 
Slow  gliding  o'er  the  moonlight  bay. 

When  light  to  land  the  chieftain  sprung, 
To  hail  the  maid  of  Colonsay. 

0  sad  the  Mennaid's  gay  notes  fell. 
And  sadly  sink  remote  at  sea ! 

So  sadly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 
Of  Jura's  shore,  its  parent  sea. 

And  ever  as  the  year  returns. 

The  charm-bound  sailors  know  tho  day  ; 
For  sadly  still  the  Mermaid  mouma 

The  lovely  chief  of  Colonsay. 


^TILLIAM   CIFFORD. 

William  Gifford,  a  poet,  translator,  and  critic, 
afforded  a  roniarkable  example  of  successful  appli- 
cation to  science  and  literature  under  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances.  He  was  born  at  Ash- 
burton,  in  Devonshire,  in  April  IT.ie.  His  father 
had  been  a  painter  and  glazier,  but  both  the  parents 
of  the  poet  died  when  he  was  young;  and  after  some 
little  education,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  placed 
on  board  a  coasting  vessel  by  his  godfather,  a  m.in 
who  was  supposeil  to  have  benefited  himself  at  the 
expense  of  CiflTord's  parents.  '  It  will  be  easily  con- 
ceived,' he  says,  '  that  my  life  was  a  life  of  hardship. 
I  was  not  only  "a  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy 
mast,"  but  also  in  the  cabin,  where  every  menial 
office  fell  to  my  lot :  yet  if  I  was  restless  and  discon- 
tented, I  can  safely  say  it  was  not  so  mucli  on 
account  of  this,  as  of  my  being  precluded  from  all 
possibility  of  reading ;  as  my  master  did  not  possess, 
nor  do  I  recollect  seeing,  during  the  whole  time  of 
my  abode  with  him,  a  single  book  of  any  description, 
except  the  Coa-sting  Pilot.'  Whilst  thus  pursuing 
his  life  of  a  cabi.i  boy,  Gifford  was  often  seen  by  the 
fishwomen  of  bis  native  town  running  about  the 
be.ach  in  a  ragged  jacket  and  trousers.  They  men- 
tioned this  to  the  people  of  Ashburton,  and  never 
without  commiserating  his  change  of  condition. 
This  tale,  often  repeated,  awakened  at  length  the  pity 
of  the  auditors!,  and,  as  the  next  step,  their  resent- 
ment against  tlic  man  who  hail  reduced  him  to  such 
a  state  of  wretchedness.  His  godfather  was,  on  this 
account,  induced  to  recall  him  from  the  sea,  and  put 
him  again  to  school.  He  made  rapid  progress,  and 
even  hoped  to  succeed  his  old  and  infirm  school- 
master. In  his  fifteenth  year,  however,  his  god- 
father, conceiving  that  lie  had  got  learning  enough, 
and  that  his  own  duty  towards  him  was  fairly 
iitcharged,   put  him    apprentice  to  a  shoemaker. 


Gilford  hated  his  new  profession  with  a  perfect 
hatred.  At  this  time  he  [wssessed  but  one  book  in 
the  world,  and  that  was  a  treatise  on  algebra,  of 
which  he  had  no  knowledge;  but  meeting  with  Fen- 
ning's  Introduction,  he  nnistered  both  works.  'This 
was  not  done,'  he  states,  '  without  difficulty.  I  had 
not  a  farthing  on  earth,  nor  a  friend  to  give  me  one : 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  therefore  (in  despite  of  the  flip- 
pant remark  of  Lord  Orford),  were,  for  the  most 
part,  as  completely  out  of  my  reach  as  a  crown  and 
sceptre.  There  was  indeed  a  resource,  but  the  ut- 
most caution  and  secrecy  were  necessary  in  apply- 
ing it.  I  beat  out  pieces  of  leather  as  sniootli  aa 
possible,  anil  wrought  my  ])roblein3  on  them  with  a 
blunted  awl :  for  the  rest,  my  memory  was  tenacious, 
and  I  could  multiply  and  divide  by  it  to  a  grt-at  ex- 
tent.' He  next  trieil  poetry,  and  some  of  his  Manient- 
able  doggerel'  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Cookesley 
a  benevolent  surgeon  of  Ashburton,  that  gentleman 
set  about  a  subscription  for  purchasing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  en- 
abling him  to  procure  a  better  education.  The  scheme 
was  successful ;  and  in  litlle  more  than  two  years, 
Giffi>rd  had  made  such  extraordinary  application,  that 
he  was  pronounced  fit  for  the  university.  The  phice 
of  Biblical  Lecturer  w:is  procured  for  him  at  Exeter 
college,  and  this,  with  such  occasional  assistance 
from  the  country  as  Mr  Cookesley  undertook  to 
provide,  was  thought  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live, 
at  le.ast,  till  he  had  taken  a  degree.  An  accidentiil 
circumstance  led  to  Gilford's  advancement.  He  had 
been  accustomed  to  correspond,  on  literary  subjects, 
with  a  person  in  London,  his  letters  being  enilosed 
in  covers,  and  sent,  to  save  postage,  to  Lord  Gros- 
venor.  One  day  he  inadvertently  omitted  the  direc- 
tion, and  his  "lordshiji  necessarily  supjiosing  the 
letter  to  be  meant  for  himself,  opened  and  read  it. 
He  was  struck  with  the  contents,  and  after  seeing 
the  writer  and  hearing  him  relate  the  circumstances 
of  his  life,  undertook  the  charge  of  his  present  sup- 
port and  future  establishment;  and,  till  this  last 
could  be  effected  to  his  wish,  invited  him  to  come 
and  reside  with  him.  '  These,'  says  the  grateful 
.scholar,  '  were  not  words  of  course :  they  were  more 
than  fulfilled  in  every  point.  I  did  go  and  reside 
with  him,  and  I  experienced  a  warm  and  cordial 
reception,  and  a  kind  and  affectionate  esteem,  that 
has  known  neither  diminution  nor  interruption  from 
that  hour  to  this,  a  period  of  twenty  years.'  Part 
of  these,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  spent  in  attend- 
ing the  earl's  eldest  son,  I>ord  lielgrave,  on  a  tour 
of  Europe,  which  must  have  tended  greatly  to  in- 
form and  exi)and  the  mind  of  4he  scholar.  Gifford 
appeared  as  an  author  in  1794.  His  first  i)roduction 
was  a  satiricid  poem  entitled  The  Baviaii,  which 
was  directed  against  a  class  of  sentimental  poetasters 
of  that  day,  usually  passing  under  the  collective 
appellation  of  the  Delia  Crusca  School,  (Mrs  I'iuzzi, 
Mrs  Kobinson,  Mr  Greathead,  Mr  Merry,  Weston, 
Parsons,  &c.),  conspicuous  for  their  affectation  and 
b.id  taste,  and  their  high-flown  compliments  on  one 
another.  *  There  w:is  a  specious  brilliancy  in  these 
exotics,'  he  remarks,  *  which  dazzled  the  native 
grubs,  who  had  scarce  ever  ventured  beyond  a  sheep, 
and  a  crook,  and  a  rose-tree  grove ;  with  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  "  blue  hills,"  and  "criishing  tor- 
rents," and  "petrifying  suns."'  Gifford's  vigorous 
exposure  completely  demolished  this  set  of  rhyme- 
sters, who  were  probably  the  spawn  of  Darwin  and 
Lichfield.  Anna  Matilda,  Laura  Maria.  Edwin, 
Orlando,  &c.,  sunk  into  instant  and  irretrievable 
contempt ;  and  the  worst  of  the  number  (a  man 
Williams,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Pasquin  for  his 
*  ribald  strains')  was  nonsuited  in  an  action  against 
Gifford's  publisher.    The  satire  was  universally  kaA 
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and  admired.  In  the  present  d:iy  it  seems  unneces- 
Rarily  mereiless  and  severe,  yet  lines  like  tlie  follow- 
ing Btill  possess  interest.  The  allusion  to  Tope 
is  peeuliarly  appropriate  and  beautiful : — 

Oh  for  the  pood  old  times!  when  all  was  new. 

And  every  hour  brou'rht  proditricH  to  view, 

Our  Hires  in  unaffected  lanjjuage  told 

Of  HtreamR  of  amber  and  of  rocks  of  ;^old  : 

Full  of  their  theme,  they  spunied  all  idle  art, 

And  the  plain  tale  was  trusted  to  the  heart. 

Now  all  i«  changed!   We  fume  and  fret,  poor  elves, 

I^Hfl  to  disphiy  our  subject  than  ourselves  : 

Whatever  we  paint — a  g:rot,  a  flower,  a  bird, 

Heavens,  how  we  sweat!  laboriously  absurd  ! 

Words  of  gigantic  bulk  and  uncouth  sound, 

In  rattling  triads  the  long  sentence  bound  ; 

While  points  with  points,  with  periods  periods  jar, 

And  the  whole  work  seems  one  continued  war ! 

Is  not  this  sad? 

F. — *Tis  pitiful,  heaven  knows  ; 
Tifl  wondrous  pitiful.     K*en  take  the  prose  : 
But  for  the  poetry — oh,  that,  my  friend, 
i  HtiU  aspire — nay,  smile  not — to  defend. 
Vou  praise  our  sires,  but,  though  they  wrote  with  force. 
Their  rhymes  were  vicious  and  their  diction  coarse  ; 
We  want  their  strength  ;  agreed  ;  but  we  atone 
For  that,  and  more,  by  sweetness  all  our  own. 
For  instance — *  Ha-^ten  to  the  lawny  vale, 
Where  yellow  morning  breathes  her  saflron  gale, 
And  bathes  the  lan<lscapc — * 

P. — Pshaw  ;  I  have  it  here. 
*  A  voice  seraphic  grasps  my  listening  ear : 
Wandering  I  gaze  ;  when  lo  I   inethought  afar, 
More  bright  than  dauntless  day's  imperial  star, 
A  godlike  form  advances.* 

/''. — You  suppose 
These  lines  perhaps  too  turgid  ;  what  of  those ! 
'The  mighty  mother — * 

P. — Now,  'tis  plain  you  sneer. 
For  Weston's  self  could  find  no  semblance  here : 
Weston  !  who  slunk  from  truth's  imperious  light, 
Swells  like  a  filthy  toad  with  secret  spite. 
And,  envying  the  fame  he  cannot  hope. 
Spits  his  black  venom  at  the  dust  of  Pope. 
He]>tile  accursed  ! — O  memorable  long, 
If  there  be  force  in  virtue  or  in  song, 
0  injured  bard  !  accept  the  grateful  strain. 
Which  I,  the  humblest  of  the  tuneful  train, 
With  glowing  heart,  yet  trembling  hand,  repay, 
For  many  a  pensive,  many  a  sprightly  lay  ! 
So  may  thy  varied  verse,  from  age  to  age, 
Inform  the  simple,  and  delight  the  sage. 

The  contributions  of  Mrs  Piozzi  to  this  fantastic 
garland  of  exotic  verse  are  characterised  in  one  feli- 
citous couplet — 

See  Thrale**  gray  widow  with  a  satchel  roam, 
And  bring,  in  pomp,  her  laboured  nothings  home  ! 

The  tasteless  bibliomaniac  is  also  finely  sketched  :— 

Others,  like  Kemble,  on  black  letter  pore. 
And  what  they  do  not  understand,  a<iore ; 
Iluy  at  vtLMt  sums  the  trash  of  ancient  days, 
And  draw  on  prodigality  for  praiHO. 
Thosf,  when  sumo  lucky  hit,  «»r  lucky  price, 
Ilofl  blessed  them  with  *7Vi«  Buk(  of  Gvdt  Advict^ 
For  rkes  and  alyatts  only  deign  to  neck, 
And  live  upon  a  whUome  for  a  week. 

The  *  Baviad'  was  a  paraphrase  of  the  first  satire 
of  Persius,  In  the  year  following,  encouraged  by 
its  success,  (liffurd  produced  'J'fte  Mtrvuttl,  an  imita- 
tion of  Horace,  levelled  at  the  corruptors  of  dra- 
matic poetry.  Here  also  the  Delia  Crusca  authors 
(who  attempted  dramas  as  well  as  odes  and  elegies) 
are  gibbeted  \n  satiric  verse;  but  Gifi'urd  was  more 


critical  than  just  in  including  O'Keefe,  the  amusing 
farce  writer,  among  the  objects  of  his  condemnation. 
The  plays  of  Kotzebue  and  Schiller,  then  first  trans- 
lated and  much  in  vogue,  he  also  chiiracterises  as 

*  heavy,  lumbering,  monotonous  stupiditv,'  a  sentence 
too  unqualified  and  severe.  In  the  *Mieviad'  are 
some  toucliing  and  aflTectionate  allusions  to  the 
author's  history  and  friends.  Dr  Ireland,  dean  of 
Westminster,  is  thus  mentioned : — 

Chief  thou,  my  friend!  who  from  my  earliest  years 
Hast  shared  my  joys,  and  more  than  shared  my  cares. 
Sure,  if  our  fates  hang  on  some  liidden  power, 
And  take  their  colour  from  the  natal  hour. 
Then,  Ireland,  the  same  planet  on  us  rose. 
Such  the  strong  synipathies  our  lives  disclose  ! 
Thou  knowest  how  soon  we  felt  this  influence  bland, 
And  sought  the  brook  and  coppice,  hand  in  hand, 
And  shaped  rude  bows,  and  uncouth  whistles  blew, 
And  paper  kites  (a  last  great  effort)  flew  ; 
And  when  the  day  was  done,  retired  to  rest. 
Sleep  on  our  eyes,  and  sunshine  in  our  breast. 
In  riper  years,  again  together  thrown, 
Our  studies,  as  our  sports  before,  were  one. 
Together  we  explored  the  stoic  page 
Of  the  Ligurian,  stem  though  beardless  sage  ! 
Or  traced  the  Aquinian  through  the  Latine  road. 
And  trembled  at  the  lashes  he  bestowed. 
Together,  too,  when  Greece  unlocked  her  stores. 
We  roved  in  thought  o'er  Troy's  devoted  shores, 
Or  followed,  while  he  sought  his  native  soil, 

*  That  old  man  eloquent '  from  toil  to  toil  ; 
Lingering,  with  good  Alcinous,  o'er  the  tale. 
Till  the  east  reddened  and  the  stars  grew  pale, 
GifTord  tried  a  third  satire,  an  Epistle  to  Peter  P/n- 
dar  (Dr  Wolcot),  which,  being  founded  on  personal 
animosity,  is  more  remarkable  for  its  passionate 
vehemence  and  abuse  than  for  its  felicity  or  correct- 
ness. Wolcot  replied  with  'A  Cut  at  a  Ct)bbler,' 
equally  unworthy  of  liis  fame.  These  satirical  la- 
bours of  (uir  author  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  person 
to  edit  *The  Anti-Jacobin,'  a  weekly  paper  set  up 
by  Canning  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing 
and  exposing  the  political  agitators  of  the  times.  It 
was  established  in  November  1797.  and  continued 
only  till  the  July  following.  The  connection  thus 
formed  with  politicians  and  men  of  rank  was  after- 
wards serviceable  toGiflbrd.  He  obtained  the  situa- 
tion of  paymaster  of  the  gentlemen  pensioners,  and 
was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  lottery,  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  two  offices  King  about  L.900  per  an- 
num. In  1802  he  published  a  translation  of  Juvenal, 
to  which  was  prefixed  his  sketch  of  his  own  life,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  unaft'ectet  of  autobio- 
graphies. He  also  translated  Persitis.  and  eilited 
the  plays  (tf  Massinger,  Ford,  and  Shirley,  and  the 
works  of  Ben  Jonson.  In  180S,  when  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  others  resolved  on  starting  a  revi-^w, 
in  opposition  to  the  celebrated  one  established*. 
Edinburgh,  Mr  Gifll)rd  was  selected  as  e<litor.  In 
his  hands  the  Quarterly  Jteiivu-  becanu*  a  |)owt*rful 
p<ditical  and  literary  journal,  to  which  hailing  states- 
men and  authors  equally  contrilmtcd.  He  continued 
to  discharge  his  duties  as  editor  until  within  two 
years  of  his  death,  which  totik  place  on  the  Hist  of 
December  1626.     Giflurd  claimed  fur  himself 


■  a  soul 


That  spumed  the  cmwd**  malign  control— 
A  fixed  contempt  of  wrong. 

He  was  liiijh  spirited,  courajjiims.  and  sincere.  In 
most  of  his  writings,  howevi-r,  there  was  a  stnmg 
tinge  of  |KTsonal  acerbity  and  eviii  virulentv.  He 
was  a  ^0(k1  hater,  and  as  he  was  op|Hts«.^l  to  all  poli- 
tical visionaries  and  reformers^  he  had  stldom  time 
to  cooL     His  liti;rary  criticisai,  also,  where  no  such 
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prujiiJiees  coulil  iiitfrferc,  wm  frequently  disfljjured 
by  the  same  severity  of  style  or  temper;  unci  who- 
ever, (lead  or  livint;,  ventured  to  say  ausht  against 
Ben  Jonson,  or  write  wliat  he  deemed  wrong  com- 
ments on    his  favourite  dramatists,    were    assailed 
with  a  vehenicnce  that  wxs  ludierouslv  disjiropor- 
tioned  to  the  offence.    His  attacks  on  Ilazlitt,  Lamb, 
Hunt,  Keats,  and  others,  in  the  Quarterly  Keview, 
have  no  pretensions  to  fair  or  candid  criticism.    His 
object  was   to  crush  such  authors  as  were  opposed 
t<)  the  governnient  of  the  day,  or  who  departed  from 
hiscanonsof  literary  propriety  and  good  t.-iste.  Even 
the  best  of  his  criticisn)s,  though  acute  and  spirited, 
want  candour  and  comprehensiveness  of  desitii.    As 
a  politician,  he  looked  with  distrust  and  suspicion 
on  the  growing  importance  of  America,  and  kept 
alive  among  the  English  aristocracy  a  feeling  of  dis- 
like or  hostility  towards  that  country,  which  was 
as  unwise  as  it  was  ungenerous.   }Iis  best  .service  to 
literature  was  his  edition  of  Hen  Jonson,  in  «hi('h 
he  successfully  vindicated  tluit  great  English  classic 
from  the  unjust  aspersions  of  his  countrymen.     Ills 
satirical  poetry  is  pungent,  and  often  happy  in  ex- 
pression, but  without  rising  into  moral  grandeur  or 
pathos.    His  small  but  sinewy  intellect,  as  some  one 
has  said,  was  well  enijiloyed  in  bruising  the  butter- 
flies of  the  Delia  Cruscan  JIuse.     Some~^of  his  sliort 
copies  of  verses  possess  a  quiet  jilaintive  melanclioly 
and  tenderness ;  but  his  fame  nnist  rest  on  his  in- 
fluence and  talents  as  a  critic  and  annotator— or 
more  properly  on   the   story  of  his  life    and  early 
struggles— honourable  to  himself,  and  ultiiiiiitcly  to 
his  country— which  will  be  read  and  remembered 
when  his  other  writings  are  forgotten. 

The  Grave  of  Anna. 
I  wi.sh  I  was  where  Anna  lies. 

For  I  am  sick  of  lingering  here; 
And  every  hour  aflection  cries, 

Go  and  partake  her  humble  bier. 
I  wish  I  could  !     For  when  she  died, 

1  lost  my  all  ;  and  life  has  proved 
Since  that  sad  hour  a  dreary  void  ; 

A  wa.ste  unlovely  and  unloved. 
But  who,  when  1  am  turned  to  clay, 

Shall  duly  to  her  grave  repair, 
And  pluck  the  ragged  moss  away, 

And  weeds  that  have  '  no  business  there  !' 
And  who  with  pious  hand  shall  brin^ 

The  flowers  she  cherished,  snow-dr.ips  cold, 
And  violets  that  unheeded  spring, 

To  scatter  o'er  her  hallowed  niould  ! 
And  who,  while  memory  loves  to  dwell 

l^pon  her  name  for  ever  dear. 
Shall  feel  his  heart  \vith  passion  swell, 

And  pour  the  bitter,  bitter  tear  ! 
I  did  it ;  and  would  fate  allow. 

Should  visit  still,  should  still  deplore 

But  health  aiiri  strength  have  left  nic  now 

And  I,  alas  !  can  weep  no  more. 
Take  then,  sweet  maid  !  this  simple  strain. 

The  last  I  offer  at  thy  shrine  ; 
Thy  grave  must  then  un<Ieckcd  remain, 

And  all  thy  memory  fade  with  mine. 
And  can  thy  soft  persuasive  look, 

Thy  voice  that  might  with  music  vie, 
Thy  air  that  every  gazer  took. 

Thy  njatchless  eloquence  of  eye; 
Thy  spirits  frolicsome  a.^  good. 

Thy  courage  by  no  ills  dismayed. 
Thy  patience  by  no  WTongs  subdued. 
Thy  gay  good-humour,  can  they  fade ! 


Perhaps — but  sorrow  dims  luv  eve  ; 

Cold  turf  which  I  no  more  must  view, 
Dear  name  which  I  no  niort?  must  sigh, 

A  long,  a  last,  a  sad  adieu  1 

The  above  affecting  elegiac  stanzas  were  written 
by  Gifford  on  a  faithful  attendant  who  died  in  hig 
service.  He  erected  a  tombstone  to  her  memory  in 
the  burying-ground  of  Clrosvenor  cliajKl,  South 
Audley  Street,  with  the  following  inscriiition  and 
epitaph  : — 

'  Hero  lies  the  body  of  Ann  Davies,  (for  more  than 
twenty  years)  servant  to  William  Gilford.  She  died 
February  6th,  1815,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  her 
age,  of  a  tedious  and  painful  malady,  which  she  bore 
with  exemplary  patience  and  resignation.  Her  deeply 
afflicted  master  erected  this  stone  to  her  meniorv,  an 
a  painful  testimony  of  her  uncommon  worth,  and  of 
his  perjietual  gratitude,  respect,  and  affection  fur  her 
long  and  meritorious  services. 

Though  here  unknown,  dear  Ann,  thv  ashes  rest, 
Still  lives  thy  memory  in  one  grateful  breast. 
That  traced  thy  course  through  many  a  painful  year, 
And  marked  thy  humble  hojie,  thy  pious  fear. 
O!  when  this  frame,  which  yet,  while  life  remained, 
Thy  duteous  love,  with  trcnibling  hanil  sustained, 
Pjssolves  (as  soon  it  must),  may  tliat  blessed  P.iwer 
Who  beamed  on  thine,  illume  my  parting  hour  I 
So  shall  I  greet  thee  where  no  ill's  annoy, 
Ami  what  wius  sown  in  grief  is  reaped  in  joy  : 
\\'here  worth,  obscured  below,  bursts  into  day. 
And  those  are  paid  whom  earth  could  never  pay.' 

GrtmwicK  Hill. 

FIRST  OF  HAT. 

Though  clouds  obscured  the  morning  hour, 
Ami  keen  and  eager  blew  the  blast. 

And  drizzling  fell  the  cheerless  shower. 
As,  doubtful,  to  the  skiff  we  passed  : 

All  soon,  propitious  to  our  prayer. 

Gave  promise  of  a  brighter  day  ; 
The  clouds  dispersed  in  purer  air, 

The  blasts  in  zephyrs  died  away. 
So  have  we,  love,  a  day  enjoyed. 

On  which  we  both — and  yet,  who  knows  J— . 
May  dwell  with  jileasure  unalloyed. 

And  dread  no  thorn  beneath  the  rose. 

How  pleasant,  from  that  dome-cromicd  hill. 

To  view  the  varied  scene  below, 
M'oods,  ships,  and  spires,  and,  lovelier  still. 

The  circling  Thames'  majestic  flow  ! 
How  sweet,  as  indolently  laid, 

^\'e  overhung  that  long-drawn  dale. 
To  watch  the  chequered  light  and  shade 

That  glanced  upon  the  shifting  sail ! 
And  when  the  shadow's  rapid  growth 

Proclaimed  the  noon-tide  hour  expired, 
Andj  though  unwearied,  'nothing  loath,' 

We  to  our  simple  meal  retired  ; 
The  sportive  wile,  the  blameless  jest. 

The  careless  mind's  spontaneous  flow, 
Gave  to  that  simple  meal  a  zest 

Which  richer  tables  may  not  know. 
The  babe  that  on  the  mother's  breast 

Has  toyed  and  wantoned  for  a  while. 
And  sinking  in  unconscious  rest. 

Looks  up  to  catch  a  parting  smile  ; 
Feels  lesi  assured  than  thou,  dear  maid. 

When,  ere  thy  ruby  lips  could  part 
(As  close  to  mine  thy  cheek  was  laid). 
Thine  eyes  had  opened  all  thy  heart. 
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Then,  then  I  marked  the  chastened  joy 

That  lightly  o'er  thy  features  stole. 
From  TOWS  repaid  (my  sweet  employ), 

From  truth,  from  innocence  of  soul : 
While  every  word  dropt  on  my  ear 

So  soft  (and  yet  it  seemed  to  thrill), 
So  sweet  that  *twas  a  heaven  to  hear. 

And  e'en  thy  pause  had  music  still. 

.And  0  !  how  like  a  fairy  dream 

To  gaze  in  silence  on  the  tide. 
While  soft  and  wann  the  sunny  gleam 

Slept  on  the  glassy  surface  wide  ! 

And  many  a  thought  of  fancy  bred. 

Wild,  soothing,  tender,  undefined, 
Played  lightly  round  the  heart,  and  shed 

Delicious  languor  o'er  the  mind. 
So  hours  like  moments  winged  their  flight, 

Till  now  the  boatmen  on  the  shore, 
Impatient  of  the  waning  light. 

Recalled  us  by  the  dashing  oar. 

Well,  Anna,  many  days  like  this 
I  cannot,  must  not  hope  to  share  ; 

For  I  have  found  an  hour  of  bliss 
Still  followed  by  an  age  of  care. 

Yet  oft  when  memory  inten'enes — 
But  you,  dear  maid,  be  happy  still, 

Nor  e'er  regret,  midst  fairer  scenes, 
The  day  we  passed  on  Greenwich  Hill. 

To  a  Tuft  of  Early  Violcta. 

Sweet  flowers  !  that  from  your  humble  beds 

Thus  prematurely  dare  to  rise, 
And  trust  your  unprotected  hcada 

To  cold  Aquarius'  watery  skies  ; 

Retire,  retire  !  these  tepid  airs 

Are  not  the  genial  brood  of  May  ; 
That  Sun  with  light  malignant  glares. 

And  flatters  only  to  betray. 
Stem  winter's  reign  is  not  yet  past — 

Lo  !  while  your  buds  prepare  to  blow, 
On  icy  pinions  comes  the  blast. 

And  nips  your  root,  and  lays  you  low, 
Alas,  for  such  ungentle  doom! 

But  I  will  shield  you,  and  supply 
A  kindlier  soil  on  which  to  bloom, 

A  nobler  bed  on  which  to  die. 

Come  then,  ere  yet  the  morning  my 

Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest, 

And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away  ; 
O  come,  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 

Ye  droop,  fond  flowers!  but,  did  ye  know 
What  worth,  what  goo*Ines9  there  reside. 

Your  cups  with  liveliest  tints  would  glow. 
And  spread  their  leaves  with  conscious  pride ; 

For  there  has  liberal  nature  joined 

Her  riches  to  the  stores  of  art. 
And  added  to  the  vigorous  mind 

The  soft,  the  sympathising  heart. 

Come  then,  ere  yet  the  moniing  ray 

HaA  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest. 

And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweetM  away  ; 
0  come,  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 

0!  I  should  think — that  fragrant  bed 
Might  I  but  hope  with  you  to  shore — 

Years  of  anxiety  repaid 

By  one  short  hour  of  transport  there. 

More  blessed  your  lot,  ye  there  shall  live 
Your  little  day  ;  and  when  ye  die, 

Pweet  flowers!  the  grateful  Muse  shall  give 
A  verve — the  sorrowing  maid  a  sigh. 


While  1,  alas  !  no  distant  date. 

Mix  with  the  du»<t  from  whence  I  came, 

Without  a  friend  to  weep  my  fate. 

Without  a  stone  to  tell  my  name.  ' 

We  have  alluded  to  the  Anti-Jacobin  weekly 
paper,  of  which  Mr  Gifford  was  editor.  In  thia 
publication  various  copies  of  verses  were  inserted, 
cltiefly  of  a  satirical  nature.  The  poetry,  like 
the  prose,  of  the  Anti-.Jacobin  was  designed  to 
ridicule  and  discountenance  the  doctrines  of  the 
French  Revolution  ;  and  as  party  spirit  ran  high, 
those  effusions  were  marked  occasionally  by  fierce 
personality  and  declamatory  violence.  Others,  how- 
ever, written  in  travesty,  or  contempt  of  the  bad 
taste  and  aflfeotation  of  some  of  the  works  of  the 
day,  contained  well-directed  and  witty  satire,  aimed 
by  no  common  hand,  and  pointed  with  irresistible 
keenness.  Among  those  who  mixed  in  this  loyal 
warfare  was  the  late  English  minister,  the  Right 
Honourable  Geokge  Canning  (1770-1827),  whose 
fame  as  an  orator  and  statesman  fills  so  large  a 
apace  in  the  modern  history  of  Britain.  Canning 
was  then  young  and  ardent,  full  of  hope  and  ambi- 
tion. Without  family  distinction  or  influence,  he 
relied  on  his  tiilents  for  future  advancement;  and 
from  interest,  no  less  than  feeling  and  principle,  he 
exerted  them  in  8upi>ort  of  the  existing  administra- 
tion. Previous  to  this  he  had  distinguished  himself 
at  Kton  school  for  bis  classical  acquirements  and 
literary  talents.  Kntering  parliament  in  1793,  he 
was,  in  1796,  appointed  under  secretary  of  state, 
and  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  following  year  that 
the  Anti-Jacobin  was  commenced.  The  contribu- 
tions of  Mr  Canning  consist  of  parodies  on  Southey 
and  Darwin,  the  greater  part  of  The  Hovers  (a 
burlesque  on  the  sentimental  German  drama),  and 
New  Moraliti/,  a  spirited  and  caustic  satire,  directed 
against  French  principles  and  their  supporters  in 
England.  As  party  cfTusions.  these  pieces  were 
highly  popular  and  effective ;  and  that  they  are  still 
read  with  i)leasure  on  account  of  tlieir  wit  and 
humour,  is  instanced  by  the  fact  that  the  Poetry  of 
the  Anti-Jaro/jiri,  collected  and  published  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  has  attained  to  a  sixth  edition.  The 
genius  of  Canning  found  afterwards  a  more  appro- 
priate field  in  parliament.  As  a  statesman,  'just 
alike  to  freedom  and  the  throne,'  and  as  an  oiator, 
eloquent,  witty,  and  of  consummate  taste,  his  repu- 
tation is  established.  lie  had.  however,  a  strong 
bias  in  favour  of  elegant  literature,  and  would  have 
become  no  mean  poet  and  author,  bail  be  not  em- 
barked 80  early  on  public  life,  and  been  ^o  inces- 
santly occupied  witli  its  cares  and  duties. 

77ie  Friend  of  Humanity  and  the  Knife-Ofindcr. 

[In  this  piece  Canninjf  ridicules  the  youthful  Jncobin  effta* 
si  on «  of  Southcy,  in  which,  he  khvh,  it  wrut  HcduIniiRly  incul- 
catiHl  that  there  was  a  natural  and  ctt-rnal  warfaro  b«'tw«m 
the  po-ir  and  the  rich.  The  Sapphic  rhj-mi-K  of  Sinithoy  .ifT-inled 
a  tcmptind  ^ubjl1■t  for  ludicnnw  pariwly,  iinil  CanninK  quota* 
the  following  otanza,  lest  he  (.hould  be  BuapeclcNl  of  iwUntlng 
from  fancy,  and  not  from  life  :— 

•  Cold  V.IU  the  niitht  wind  :  driftlnff  fast  the  mow*  fcU ; 
Wide  weru  the  down-t,  and  hheltfrluwt  and  naked  ; 
When  a  poor  wanderer  ^truKKh'<l  on  her  Journey, 

Wenry  and  way  •ore-'] 

FftrR.HP  or  lU'MAMiTr. 
Needy  Knife-grinder!  whither  are  you  going  1 
Hough  is  your  nwid,  your  wheel  is  out  of  onler; 
Ule&k  blows  the  bliw't— your  hat  has  got  a  hole  in't, 
So  bare  Yuur  breechail 
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Weaiy  Kiiiff-griiuier!  little  thinV  the  proud  onc8, 
Whu  til  their  coaohe.t  mil  alun;:  the  tunipike- 
Roud,  what  hard  work  'tla  crying  all  day, '  Knives  and 
Scissors  to  grind  O  I* 

Tell  me,  Knife-*n'indcr,  how  came  you  to  grind  kuives ! 
Did  some  rich  man  tyrannically  use  you  I 
Was  it  the  squire,  or  parson  of  the  parish. 

Or  the  attorney  I 

Was  it  the  squire,  for  killing  of  his  pame  ?  or 
Covetous  pan<on,  for  his  tithes  distraining? 
Or  roguiflh  lawyer,  made  you  lose  your  little 

All  in  a  lawsuit! 

(Have  you   not  read  the  Rights  of  Man,  by  Tom 

Paine!) 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelids. 
Ready  to  fall,  as  soon  as  you  have  told  your 
Pitiful  story. 

KNIPR-GnilfDBB. 

Story !  Ood  bless  you  I  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir  ; 
Only  last  nijjht  a'drinking  at  the  Chequers, 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 
Tom  in  a  scuffle. 

Constables  came  up  for  to  take  me  into 
Custody  ;  they  took  me  before  the  justice  ; 
Justice  Oldmixon  put  me  in  the  parish- 
Stocks  for  a  vagrant. 

I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  honour's  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  you  will  give  me  sixpence  ; 
But  for  my  part,  I  never  love  to  meddle 

With  politics,  sir. 

Frikkd  of  IIumamity. 

1  give  thee  sixpence !  I  will  see  thee  d d  first — 

Wretch  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to  ven- 
geance— 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded 

Spiritless  outcast ! 

IKickt  the  Knife-Grinder^  tnxriwm$  hit  ioh«e/,  and  exit  in  a 

transport  of  reptthXican  etitlmtiasm  and  universal  philan- 
thropj/.'] 


[Sow;  hy  Rogero  in  *  The  Rora's.^l 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 
This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  IJ- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
Diversity  of  Gottingen. 

{,Weep»and  pulU  out  a  blue  kcrchtrf,  with  vhich  he  wtpethis 
eyes ;  gaziruj  tenderly  at  it,  he  proceeds—'] 

Sweet  kerchief,  checked  with  heavenly  blue, 

Which  once  my  love  sat  knotting  in — 
Alas,  Matilda  then  was  true! 
At  least  I  thought  so  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
Diversity  of  Gottingen. 

'At  tXerepd^on  of  this  line  Rogero  clanks  his  chains  incadenee,'\ 

Barbs!  barbs!  alas!  how  swift  you  flew 

Her  neat  post-wagon  trotting  in! 
Ye  bore  Matilda  from  my  view  ; 
Forlorn  I  languished  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
*  Diversity  of  Gottingen. 


This  faded  fonn  !  this  pallid  hue  ! 

This  blood  my  veinn  is  clotting  in, 
My  years  arc  many — tliey  were  few 
When  first  I  entered  at  the  U- 

nivemty  of  fiottingen, 
Diversity  of  Gottingen. 

Tliere  first  for  thee  my  paAidon  grow, 

Sweet,  sweet  Matilda  Pottingen  ! 
Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  my  Tu- 
tor, law  professor  at  the  U- 

Diversity  of  Gottingen, 
Diversity  of  Gottingen. 

Sun,  moon,  and  thou  vain  world,  adieu, 

That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in ; 
Here  doomed  to  starve  on  water  gru- 
el, never  shall  I  see  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
Diversity  of  Gottingen. 

{During  (he  Uut  stanza  Rogero  dashes  his  head  repeai'-dlt/  agamst 
the  trails  q/"  his  prison  ;  and  finally  so  hard  as  to  produce  a 
visible  contusion.  lie  then  throws  himself  on  thefioor  in  an 
agony.    The  curtain  drops,  Du  music  still  continuing  to  play 

till  it  is  u:hollyfalUn.'} 


Lines  on  the  Death  of  his  Eldest  Son, 

[By  the  Right  lion.  George  Canning.] 

Though  short  thy  span,  Gotl's  unlmpeached  decrees, 
Which  made  that  shortened  span  one  long  disease; 
Yet,  merciful  in  chastening,  gave  thee  scope 
For  mild  redeeming  virtues,  faith  and  hope. 
Meek  resignation,  pious  charity  ; 
And,  since  this  world  was  not  the  world  for  thee. 
Far  from  thy  path  removed,  with  partial  care, 
Strife,  glory,  gain,  and  pleasure's  flowery  snare ; 
Bade  earth's  temptations  pass  thee  harmless  by, 
And  fixed  on  Heaven  thine  unreverted  eye! 
Oh!  marked  from  birth,  and  nurtured  for  the  skies! 
In  youth,  with  more  than  learning's  wisdom  wise! 
As  sainted  martyrs,  patient  to  endure  ! 
Simple  as  unweuiied  infancy,  and  pure  ! 
Pure  from  all  stain  (save  that  of  human  clay, 
Which  Christ's  atoning  blood  hath  washed  away !) 
Hy  mortal  sufferings  now  no  more  oppressed, 
Alount,  sinless  spirit,  to  thy  destined  rest! 
While  I — reversed  our  nature's  kindlier  doom — 
Pour  forth  a  father's  sorrows  on  thy  tomb. 

Another  satirical  poem,  wliich  attracted  much 
attention  in  literary  circles  at  the  time  of  its  publi- 
cation, was  The  Pursuits  of  Literature,  in  four  parts, 
the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1794.  Thtmgh  pub- 
lished anonymously,  this  work  was  written  by  Mr 
Thomas  Jamks  Mathias,  a  distinguished  scholar, 
who  died  at  Naples  in  1835.  Mr  Mathias  was  some- 
time treasurer  of  the  houseliold  to  her  majesty 
Queen  Charlotte.  lie  took  his  degree  of  B,  A.  in 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  1774.  Besides  the 
*  Pursuits  of  Literature,'  Mr  Mathias  was  author  of 
some  JRunic  Odes,  imitated  from  the  Norse  Tongue^ 
The  Imperial  Epistle  from  Kien  Long  to  George  III, 
(1794),  Tlie  Shade  of  Alexander  Pope,  a  satirical 
poem  (1798),  and  various  other  light  evanescent 
pieces  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  Mr  Mathias  also 
wrote  some  Latin  odes,  and  translated  into  Italian 
several  English  poems.  He  wrote  Italian  with  ele- 
gance and  purity,  and  it  has  been  said  that  no  Eng- 
Hshman,  since  the  days  of  Milton,  has  cultivated 
that  lanpiaage  with  so  much  success.  The  *  Pursuit! 
of  Literature'  contains  some  pointed  satire  on  the 
author's  poetical  contemporaries,  and  is  enriched 
with  a  vast  variety  of  notes,  in  which  there  is  a 
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great  display  of  learning.  George  Steevens  said 
the  poem  was  merely  '  a  peg  to  hang  the  notes  on.' 
The  want  of  true  poetical  genius  to  vivify  this  ma-ss 
of  erudition  has  been  fatal  to  Mr  Matliias.  His 
works  appear  to  be  utterly  forgotten. 


DB  JOHN  WOLCOT. 

Dr  John  Wolcot  was  a  coarse  but  lively  satirist, 
who,  under  the  name  of  '  I'etcr  I'indar,'  jniblished  a 
variety  of  effusions  on  the  topics  and  public  men  of 
his  times,  which  were  eagerly  read  and  widely  cir- 
culated. Many  of  them  were  in  ridicule  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  George  III.,  who  was  a  good 
subject  for  the  poet ;  though  the  latter,  as  he  him- 
self acknowledged,  was  a  bad  subject  to  the  king. 
Wolcot  was  born  at  Dodbrooke,  a  village  in  Devon- 
shire, in  the  year  1738.  His  uncle,  a  respectable 
surgeon  and  apothecary  at  Fowey,  took  the  charge 
of  his  education,  intending  that  he  should  Ix'conie 
his  own  assistant  and  successor  in  business.  Wolcot 
Wiis  instructed  in  medicine,  and  'walked  the  hos- 
pitals' in  lyondon,  after  which  he  proceeded  to 
Jamaica  with  Sir  William  Trelawney,  governor  of 
that  island,  who  had  engaged  him  as  his  medical 
attendant.  The  social  habits  of  the  doctor  rendereii 
him  a  favourite  in  Jamaica ;  but  his  time  being  only 
partly  employed  by  his  professional  avocations,  he 
solicited  and  obtained  from  his  patron  the  gift  of  a 
living  in  the  church,  which  happened  to  be  then 
vacant.  The  bishop  of  London  ordained  the  grace- 
less neophyte,  and  Wolcot  entered  upon  his  sacred 
duties.  His  congregation  consisted  mostly  of  negroes, 
and  Sunday  being  their  principal  holiday  and  mar- 
ket, the  attendance  at  the  church  was  very  limited. 
Sometimes  not  a  single  person  came,  and  Wulcot 
and  his  clerk  (the  latter  being  an  excellent  shot)  used 
at  such  times,  after  waiting  for  ten  minutes,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  sea-side,  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  shooting 
ring-tailed  pigeons  I  The  death  of  Sir  William 
Trelawney  cut  off  all  further  hopes  of  preferment, 
and  every  inducement  to  a  longer  residence  in  the 
island.  Bidding  adieu  to  Jamaica  and  the  church, 
Wolcot  accompanied  Lady  Trelawney  to  Englanil, 
and  established  himself  as  a  physician  at  Truro,  in 
Cornwall.  He  inherited  about  £2000  by  the  death 
of  his  uncle.  While  resident  at  Truro,  Wolcot  dis- 
covered the  talents  of  Opie — 

The  Cornish  boy  in  tin  mines  bred— 

whose  genius  as  an  artist  afterwards  became  so  dis- 
tinguished. He  also  materially  assisted  to  form  his 
taste  and  procure  him  patronage  ;  an<l  when  ( )pie*s 
name  was  well  established,  the  poet  and  his  pro- 
tege, forsaking  the  country,  repaired  to  I>ondon,  as 
affording  a  wider  field  for  the  exertions  of  both. 
Wolcot  had  lUready  acquired  some  distinction  by 
his  satirical  efforts;  and  he  now  poured  forth  a 
scries  of  odes  and  epistles,  commencing  with  the 
royal  academicians,  whom  he  ridiculed  with  great 
success  ami  some  justice.  In  178.')  he  produced  no 
less  than  twenty-three  odes.  In  KSfi  he  published 
Hie  Li'ux'util,  a  Ileroi-comic  Poan^  in  five  cantos, 
which  had  its  foundation  in  the  fact,  that  an  ob- 
noxious insect  (either  of  the  garden  or  the  txxiy) 
had  been  discovered  on  the  king's  plate  among  Rome 
grci'n  pens,  which  pr)duced  a  solemn  decree  that 
all  the  servants  in  the  roy:d  kitchen  were  to  have 
their  heads  shaved.  In  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous 
satirist  like  Wolcot,  this  ridiculous  incident  was  an 
admirable  theme.  The  publication  of  Boswell's 
Journal  of  a  Tour  fo  the  Hebrides  alforded  an<ith('r 
templing  opportunity,  and  he  inditeii  a  humorous 
poetical  epiitJe  to  tlic  biographer,  commencing — 


0  Boswell,  Rozzy,  Bruce,  whatc'er  thy  name, 

Thou  mighty  shark  for  anccd'itc  and  fame  ; 

Thou  jackal,  leading  lion  Johnson  forth 

To  eat  Macplicrson  'midst  his  native  north  ; 

To  frighten  grave  professors  with  his  roar, 

And  shake  the  Hebrides  from  shore  to  shore, 

All  hail ! 

Triumphant  thou  through  Time's  vast  gulf  sbalt  sail^ 

The  pilot  of  our  literary  whale  ; 

Close  to  the  classic  Rambler  shalt  thou  cling, 

Close  as  a  supple  courtier  to  a  king  ; 

Fate  shall  not  shake  thee  off  with  all  its  power; 

Stuck  like  a  bat  to  some  old  ivied  tower. 

Nay,  though  thy  Johnson  ne'er  had  blessed  thy  eyes, 

Paoli's  deeds  had  raised  thee  to  the  skies  : 

Ye"*,  his  broad  wing  had  raised  thee  (no  bad  hack), 

A  Tom-tit  twittering  on  an  eagle's  back,  • 

In  addition  to  this  effusion,  Wolcot  levelled  another 
attack  on  Hoswell,  entitled  Bo::!/  and  Pw::i,  or  llie 
British  Biutjrapheis.  The  personal  habits  of  the 
king  were  ridiculed  in  Peeps  at  iSt  Jatiies\\,  lioyal 
Visits,  Lyric  Giles,  &c.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  an- 
other subject  of  his  satire — 

A  president,  on  butterflies  profound, 

Of  whom  all  insect-mongers  sing  the  praises. 

Went  on  a  day  to  catch  the  game  profound 

On  violets,  dunghills,  violet-tops,  and  daisies,  &c. 

He  had  also  Itistructions  to  a  Celebrated  Laitreate, 
Peter^s  Pension;  Peters  Prophecy ,  Epistle  to  a  fallen 
Minister;  Epistle  to  James  Brucc  hsq.,  the  AIn/ssiniun 
Traveller;  Odes  to  Mr  Paine;  \idcs  to  Kien  Long, 
Kmperor  of  China  ;  Ode  to  the  Livery  of  London,  and 
brochures  of  a  kindred  description  on  most  of  the 
celebrated  events  of  the  day.  From  1778  to  1808 
atx>ve  sixty  of  these  poetical  pamphlets  were  issued 
by  Wolcot.  So  formiiiable  was  he  considered,  that 
the  ministry,  as  he  alleged,  endeavoured  to  bribe 
him  to  silence.  He  also  boasted  that  his  writings 
had  been  translated  into  six  different  languages.    In 

1795  he  obtained  from  his  booksellers  an  annuity  of 
i'250,  payable  h.'Uf-yearly,  for  the  copyriglit  of  his 
works.  This  handsome  allowance  he  enjoyed,  to 
the  heavy  loss  of  the  other  p.arties,  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  Neither  old  age  nor  blindness  could 
repress  his  witty  vituperative  attacks.  He  had  re- 
course to  an  amanuensis,  in  whose  absence,  however, 
he  continued  to  write  himself,  till  within  a  short 
period  of  his  death.  *  His  method  was  to  tear  a 
sheet  of  pajwr  into  quarters,  on  each  of  » hich  he 
wrote  a  stanza  of  four  or  six  lines,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  piKin  :  the  paper  he  placed  on  a  book 
held  in  the  left  hand,  anil  in  this  mamier  not  only 
wrote  legibly,  but  with  great  ease  and  celerity.'     In 

1796  his  poetical  effusions  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes  8vo.,  and  subsequent  ediliunt 
have  been  issued ;  but  most  of  the  p4>ems  have  sunk 
into  oblivion.  Few  satirists  can  reckon  on  perma- 
nent popularity,  and  the  poems  of  Wolcot  were  io 
their  nature  of  an  ephemeral  description;  while  the 
recklessness  of  his  censure  and  ridicule,  anil  the 
want  of  decency,  of  principle,  and  moral  feeling,  that 
characterises  nearly  the  whole,  precipitated  their 
downfall.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Somers'  Town  on 
the  14lh  January  1819,  and  was  buried  in  a  vault  in 
the  churchyard  of  St  I'aul's,  Covent  Garden,  close  to 
the  grave  of  Butler.  Wolcot  was  equal  to  Churchill 
as  a  satirist,  as  ready  and  versatile  in  hia  powers, 
an<i  possessed  of  a  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  as 
well  as  a  rich  vein  of  fancy  and  humour.  ,S)me  of 
his  songs  and  serious  cfl'll^ions  are  tender  and  plea*- 
ing  ;  but  he  could  not  write  long  without  sliding 
into  the  ludicrous  and  burlesque.  His  critical  acute- 
ness  is  evinced  in  his  Udcs  to  the  lioyal  Acad«- 
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njicUns,  and  in  various  piissages  ecattcred  tliroiigh- 
out  his  works;  while  hia  ease  ami  fvUcity,  Intth  of 
expression  ami  illustration,  are  reniarkahle.  In  the 
following  terse  ami  lively  lines,  we  luive  a  good  ca- 
ricature jwrtrait  of  Dr  Johnson's  style: — 

I  own  I  like  not  Johnson's  turbid  style, 
That  gives  an  inch  tbc  importance  of  a  milCy 
Casts  of  manure  a  wagon-load  around. 
To  raise  a  simple  daisy  from  the  ground; 
Uplifts  the  club  of  Hercules — for  what  I 
To  crush  a  butterfly  or  brain  a  j;nat ; 
Creates  a  whirlwind  froiu  the  t-arth,  to  draw 
A  goo?*e's  fuathcr  or  exalt  a  straw  ; 
Sets  wheels  on  wheels  in  motion — such  a  clatter 
To  force  up  one  poor  nipperkin  of  water; 
Bids  ocean  labour  with  tremendous  roar, 
To  heave  a  cockle-shell  upon  the  shore; 
Alike  in  every  theme  his  pompous  art, 
Heaveu's  awful  thunder  or  a  rumbling  cart ! 

{^Advice  to  Landscape  Paimers.'] 

Whate*er  you  wish  in  landscape  to  excel, 

London's  the  very  place  to  mar  it ; 
Believe  the  oracles  I  tell, 

There's  ver)'  little  landscape  in  a  garret. 
Whate'er  the  flocks  of  fleas  you  keep, 
Tis  badly  copying  them  for  goats  and  sheep  ; 
And  if  you'll  take  the  poet's  honest  word, 
A  bug  must  make  a  miserable  bird. 

A  rushlight  in  a  bottle's  neck,  or  stick, 
111  represents  the  glorious  orb  of  mom  ; 

Nay,  though  it  were  a  candle  with  a  wick, 
rr would  be  a  representative  forlorn. 

I  think,  too,  that  a  man  would  be  a  fool, 
For  trees,  to  copy  legs  of  a  joint  stool ; 

Or  even  by  them  to  represent  a  stump : 
Also  by  broomsticks — which,  though  well  he  rig 
Kach  with  an  old  fox-coloured  wig, 

Must  make  a  very  poor  autumnal  clump. 

You'll  say,  *  Yet  such  ones  oft  a  person  sees 
In  many  an  artist's  trees ; 
And  in  some  paintings  we  have  all  beheld 
Circen  baize  hath  surely  sat  for  a  green  field : 
Bolsters  for  mountains,  hills,  and  wheaten  mows; 
Cats  for  ram-goats,  and  curs  for  bulls  and  cows.* 

All  this,  my  lads,  I  freely  grant ; 

But  better  things  from  you  I  want. 

As  Shakspeare  says  (a  bard  I  much  approve), 

*  List,  list !  oh  list!  if  thou  dost  painting  love.' 

Claude  painted  in  the  open  air ! 
Therefore  to  \Vales  at  once  repair, 

Where  scenes  of  true  magnificence  you'll  find  ; 
Besides  this  great  advantage — if  in  debt, 
You'll  have  with  creditors  no  tete-a-tete ; 

So  leave  the  bull-dog  bailiffs  all  behind ; 
Who,  hunt  you  with  what  noise  they  may. 
Must  hunt  for  needles  in  a  stack  of  hay. 


Tka  Pilgrimi  and  the  Peas, 

A  brace  of  sinners,  for  no  good, 

Were  ordered  to  the  Virgin  Mary's  shrine, 
Who  at  Loretto  dwelt  in  wax,  stone,  wood, 

And  in  a  curled  white  wig  looked  wondrous  fine. 

Fifty  long  miles  had  these  sad  rogues  to  travel, 
With  something  in  their  shoes  much  worse  than  gravel ; 
In  short,  their  toes  so  gentle  to  amuse. 
The  priest  had  ordered  peas  into  their  shoes. 


A  nostrum  famous  in  old  popish  times 
For  purifying  souls  that  stunk  with  crimes, 

A  sort  of  apostolic  salt, 

That  popish  parsons  for  its  powers  exalt, 
For  keeping  souls  of  sinners  sweet, 
Just  as  our  kitchen  salt  keeps  meat. 

The  knaves  set  ofTon  the  same  day, 
Peas  in  their  shoes,  to  go  and  pray  ; 

But  very  dliferent  was  their  speed,  I  wot ; 
One  of  the  sinners  galloped  on, 
Light  as  a  bullet  from  a  gun  ; 

The  other  limped  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

One  saw  the  Virgin,  soon  pcccaxi  cried  ; 

Had  his  soul  whitewashed  all  so  clever, 
When  home  again  he  nimbly  hied, 

Made  fit  with  saints  above  to  live  for  ever. 

In  coming  back,  however,  let  me  say, 

He  met  his  brother  rogue  about  halfway, 

Hobbling  with  outstretched  hams  and  bending  kiieeSp 

Cursing  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  jieas  ; 

His  eyes  in  tears,  his  cheeks  and  brow  in  sweat. 

Deep  sympathising  with  his  groaning  feet. 

*  How    now !'    the    light-toed   whitewashed     pilgrim 

broke, 
'  You  lazy  lubber!* 

*  Confound  it !'  cried  the  t'other,  *  'tis  no  joke  ; 
My  feet,  once  hard  as  any  rock. 

Are  now  as  soft  as  blubber. 

Excuse  me.  Virgin  Mary,  that  T  swear: 
As  for  Loretto,  I  shall  not  get  there; 
No !  to  the  devil  my  sinful  soul  must  go, 
For  hang  me  if  I  ha'n't  lost  every  toe  1 

But,  brother  sinner,  do  explain 
How  'tis  that  you  are  not  in  pain— 

M'hat  power  hath  worked  a  wonder  for  your  toe*— 
Whilst  I,  just  like  a  snail,  am  crawling, 
Now  swearing,  now  on  saints  devoutly  bawling, 

Whilst  not  a  rascal  comes  to  ease  my  woes ! 

How  is't  that  you  can  like  a  greyhound  go. 
Merry  aa  if  nought  had  happened,  burn  ye?* 

*  Why,'  cried  the  other,  grinning,  'you  must  know. 

That  just  before  I  ventured  on  my  journey, 
To  walk  a  little  more  at  ease, 
I  took  the  liberty  to  boil  my  peas.' 


The  Apple  Dumplings  and  a  K'lnj 

Once  on  a  time,  a  monarch,  tired  with  whooping, 
Whipping  and  spurring, 
Happy  in  worrj'ing 
A  poor  defenceless  harmless  buck 
(The  horse  and  rider  wet  as  muck), 
From  his  high  consequence  and  wisdom  stooping, 
Entered  through  curiosity  a  cot, 
Where  sat  a  poor  old  woman  and  her  pot. 

The  wrinkled,  blear-eyed,  good  old  granny, 
In  this  same  cot,  illumed  by  many  a  cranny, 

Had  finished  apple  dumplings  for  her  pot : 
In  tempting  row  the  naked  dumplings  lay. 
When  lo  !  the  monarch,  in  his  usual  way. 

Like  lightning   spoke,   *  What's    this!    what's  tbit) 
what,  what  V 

Then  taking  up  a  dumpling  in  his  hand, 
His  eyes  with  admiration  did  expand  ; 

And  oft  did  majesty  the  dumpling  grapple  :  he  criedf 
*  'Tis  monstrous,  monstrous  hard,  indeed  ! 
What  makes  it,  pray,  so  hard!'     The  dame  rcjiUed, 

Low  curtsying,  *  Please  your  majesty,  the  ai)jde.* 
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*  Very  astonishing  indeed!  strange  thing  !* 
(Turning  the  dumpling  round)  rejoined  the  king. 

'  'Tis  most  extraordinary,  then,  all  this  is — 
It  beats  Pinette'fl  conjuring  all  to  pieces: 

Strange  I  should  never  of  a  dumpling  dream  ! 

But,  goody,  tell  mc  where,  where,  where*8  the  scam  V 

•Sir,  there*9  no  scam,'  quoth  whe  ;  *  I  never  knew 
That  folks  did  apple  dumplings  sac;* 

•  No  !'  cried  the  staring  monarch  with  a  grin  ; 

•  Row,  how  the  devil  got  the  apple  in  V 

On  which  the  dame  the  curious  scheme  revealed 
By  which  the  apple  lay  so  sly  concealed, 

Which  made  the  Solomon  of  Britain  start ; 
Who  to  the  palace  with  full  speed  repaired, 
And  queen  and  princesses  so  beauteous  scared 

All  with  the  wonders  of  the  dumpling  art. 
There  did  he  labour  one  whole  week  to  show 

The  wisdom  of  an  apple-durapling  maker; 
And,  lo !  so  deep  was  majesty  in  dough. 

The  palace  seemed  the  lodging  of  a  baker  ! 

Whiibread^t  Brewery  visited  hy  their  Majesties. 

Full  of  the  art  of  brewing  beer. 

The  monarch  heard  of  Whitbread*8  fame  ; 

Quoth  ho  unto  the  queen,  *  My  dear,  my  dear, 
Whitbread  hath  got  a  marvellous  great  name. 

Charly,  we  must,  must,  must  sec  Whitbread  brew — 

Rich  as  us,  Charly,  richer  than  a  Jew. 

Shame,  shame  we  have  not  yet  his  brewhouse  seen  !' 

Thus  sweetly  said  the  king  unto  the  queen  ! 

Kcd  hot  with  novelty's  delightful  rage, 
To  Mister  Whitbread  forth  he  sent  a  page, 

To  say  that  mt^jcsty  proposed  to  view, 
With  thirst  of  wtndrous  knowledge  deep  inflamed, 
Ris  vats,  and  tubs,  and  hops,  and  hogsheads  famed, 

And  learn  the  noble  secret  how  to  brew. 

Of  such  undreamt-of  honour  proud, 
Most  reverently  the  brewer  bowed  ; 
So  humbly  (so  the  humble  story  goes), 
Re  touched  e'en  terra  Jirma  with  his  nose  ; 

Then  said  unto  the  page,  hiyJd  Billy  Bamus, 

*  Happy  arc  we  that  our  grt-at  king  should  name  us 
As  worthy  unto  majesty  to  show 

Row  we  poor  Chiswell  people  brew.* 

Away  sprung  Billy  Ramus  quick  aa  thought : 
To  majesty  the  welcome  tidings  brought. 
Row  Whitbread,  staring  stood  like  any  stake. 
And  trembled  ;  then  the  civil  things  he  said  ; 
On  which  the  king  did  smile  and  nod  his  head  ; 
For  mouarchs  like  to  see  their  subjects  quake  ; 

Such  horrors  unto  kings  most  pleasant  are, 

Proclaiming  reverence  and  humility  : 
High  thoughts,  too,  all  these  shaking  fits  declare. 

Of  kingly  grandeur  and  great  capability! 

People  of  womhip,  wealth,  and  birth, 
Look  on  the  humbler  sons  of  earth. 

Indeed  in  a  most  humble  light,  God  knownl 
High  stations  are  like  Dover's  towering  cliffs, 
\N'hcre  ships  below  appear  like  little  skiffs. 

The  people  walking  on  the  strand  like  crows. 

Muse,  sing  the  stir  that  happy  Whitbread  made : 
pMor  gentleman  !  most  terribly  afraid 

He  should  not  charm  enough  hisguesta  divine. 
Re  gave  his  maids  new  aprons,  gowns,  and  imocks  ; 
And  lo !  two  hundreil  pounds  were  spent  in  frocks, 

To  make  the  apprentices  and  draymen  fine: 
Busy  as  hopics  in  a  field  of  clover, 
r)og^  oats,  and  chairs,  and  stools,  were  tumbled  over. 
Amidst  the  Whitbread  rout  of  preparation, 
To  treat  Ibo  lofty  ruler  of  the  nation. 


Now  moved  king,  queen,  and  princesses  so  grand. 
To  visit  the  first  brewer  in  the  land  ; 
Who  sometimes  swills  his  beer  and  grinds  his  meat 
In  ttsnug  comer,  christened  Chiswell  Street  j 
But  oftcner,  charmed  with  fashionuble  air, 
Amidst  the  gaudy  great  of  Portman  Square. 

Lord  Aylesbury,  and  Denbigh's  lord  also. 
His  Orace  the  Duke  of  Montague  likewise. 

With  Lady  Harcourt  joined  the  raree  show. 
And  fixed  all  Smithfield's  wond'ring  eyes  : 

For  lo!  a  greater  show  ne'er  graced  those  quarter*. 

Since  Mary  roasted,  just  like  crabs,  the  martyrs. 

Thus  was  the  brewhouse  filled  with  gabbling  noise, 
Whilst  draymen,  and  the  brewer's  boys. 

Devoured  the  questions  that  the  king  did  ask  ; 
In  different  parties  were  they  staring  seen, 
Wond'ring  to  think  they  saw  a  king  and  queen  ! 

Behind  a  tub  were  some,  and  some  behind  a  cask. 

Some  draymen  forced  themselves  (a  pretty  luncheon) 

Into  the  mouth  of  many  a  gaping  puncheon  : 

.\nd  through  the  bung-hole  winked  with  curious  eye, 

To  view  and  be  assured  what  sort  of  things 
Were  princesses,  and  queens,  and  kings, 

For  whose  most  lofty  station  thousands  sigh  I 
And  lo!  of  all  the  gaping  puncheon  clan. 
Few  were  the  mouths  that  had  not  got  a  man ; 

Now  majesty  into  a  pump  so  deep 
Did  with  an  opera-glass  so  curious  peep : 
Examining  with  care  each  wond'rous  mattei 
That  brought  up  water ! 

Thus  have  I  seen  a  magpie  In  the  street, 
A  chattering  bird  we  often  meet, 
A  bird  for  curiosity  well  known, 

With  head  awry, 

And  cunning  eye, 
Peep  knowingly  into  a  marrow-bone. 

And  now  his  curious  majesty  did  stoop 
To  count  the  nails  on  every  hoop  ; 
And  lo  I  no  single  thing  came  in  his  way. 
That,  full  of  deep  research,  he  did  not  say, 

*  What's  thisi  hae  hac !  What's  that?  What's  this  I 

What's  that?' 
So  quick  the  words  too,  when  he  deigned  to  speak. 
As  if  each  syllable  would  break  its  neck. 

Thus,  to  the  world  of  great  whilst  others  crawl. 
Our  sov'reign  peeps  into  the  world  of  small: 
Thus  microscopic  geniuses  cxjilore 

Things  that  too  oft  the  public  scorn  ; 
Yet  swell  of  useful  knowledges  the  store, 

By  finding  systems  in  a  pejipercom. 

Now  boasting  Whitbread  serious  did  declare. 
To  make  the  majesty  of  Kngland  stare, 
That  he  had  butts  enough,  he  knew. 
Placed  side  by  side,  to  reach  to  Kew ; 
On  which  the  king  with  wonder  swiftly  cried, 

*  What,  if  they  reach  to  Kew,  then,  side  by  sidr. 

What  would  they  <io,  what,  what,  placed  end  to  end  T 
To  whom,  with  knitted  calculating  brow. 
The  man  of  beer  most  solemnly  did  vow. 

Almost  to  Windsor  that  they  would  extend: 
On  which  the  king,  with  wondering  mien. 
Repeated  it  unto  the  wondering  queen  ; 
On  which,  quick  tunilng  n)und  his  haltered  head. 
The  brewer's  horse,  with  face  astonished,  neighed  ; 
The  brewer's  dog,  too,  poured  a  note  of  thunder. 
Rattled  his  chain,  and  waggi'd  his  tail  for  wonder. 

Now  did  the  king  for  other  In-ers  in<|uire. 
For  Calvert's,  Jordan's,  Thralc's  entire; 
And  after  talking  of  these  different  bwrw, 
Aflked  Whitbread  if  his  porter  equalled  thvin. 
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This  wan  ti  puzzling  disa^jreoiiig  qiu'stioii, 
Grating  like  iirsfnic  on  his  howt'.-*  tli-^cstiou  ; 
A  kind  of  question  to  the  Man  of  1'a.sk 
That  even  Solomon  hini«'lf  wuuUl  a.sk. 

Now  majesty,  alive  to  knowlc<l;;c,  took 
A  very  pretty  memorandum  book, 
With  gilded  leaves  of  osscs'-skin  so  white. 
And  la  it  legibly  began  to  write — 

Mcmorand  u  m . 
A  charming  place  beneath  the  gratee 
For  roasting  chestnuts  or  potates. 

Mem, 
'Tib  hops  that  pive  a  bitterness  to  beer, 
Hops  grow  in  Kent,  says  Whitbrcad,  and  elsewhere. 

Qxu^re, 
Is  there  no  cheaper  stuff!  where  doth  it  dwell  \ 
Would  not  horse-aloes  bitter  it  aa  well! 

Mem. 
To  try  it  soon  on  our  small  beer — 
Twill  save  us  several  pounds  a-year. 

Mem.. 
To  remember  to  forget  to  ask 

Uld  W'hitbread  to  my  house  one  day, 

Mem. 
Not  to  forget  to  take  of  beer  the  cask, 
The  brewer  offered  mc,  away. 

Now,  having  pencilled  his  remarks  so  shrewd, 
Sharp  as  the  point  indeed  of  a  new  pin. 

His  majesty  his  watch  most  sagely  viewed, 
And  then  put  up  his  asscs'-skin. 

To  Whitbread  now  deigned  majesty  to  say, 

*  Whitbread,  are  all  your  horses  fond  of  hay  I* 

*  Yes,  please  your  majesty, '  in  humble  notes 
The  brewer  answered — *  Also,  sire,  of  oats  ; 
Another  thing  my  horses,  too,  maintains. 

And  that,  au't  please  your  majesty,  are  grains.* 

'Grains,  grains!*  said  majesty,  *  to  fill  their  crops? 
Grains,  grains! — that   comes  from   hops — yes,  hops, 

hops,  hops  V 
Here  was  the  king,  like  hounds  sometimes,  at  fault — 
'  Sire,*  cried  the  humble  brewer,  *give  mc  leave 
Your  sacred  majesty  to  undeceive  ; 
Grains,  sire,  are  never  made  from  hops,  but  malt.* 

*  True,*  said  the  cautious  monarch  with  a  smile, 

*  I'rom  malt,  malt,  malt — I  meant  malt  all  the  while.* 

*  Yes,'  with  the  sweetest  bow,  rejoined  the  brewer, 

*  .A,n*t  please  your  majesty,  you  did,  I'm  sure.* 

*  Yes,*  answered  majesty,  with  quick  reply, 

*  1  did.  I  did,  I  did,  I,  I,  I,  I.' 

Now  did  the  king  admire  the  bell  so  fine, 
That  daily  asks  the  draymen  all  to  dine; 
On  which  the  bell  rung  out  (how  very  proper!) 
To  show  it  was  a  bell,  and  had  a  clapper. 
And  now  before  their  sovereign's  curious  eye — 

Parents  and  children,  fine  fat  hopeful  sprigs, 
All  snuffling,  squinting,  grunting  in  their  stye — 

Appeared  the  brewer's  tribe  of  handsome  pigs; 
On  which  the  observant  man  who  fills  a  throne, 
Declared  the  pigs  were  vastly  like  his  own  ; 
On  which  the  brew^,  swallowed  up  in  joys, 
Fear  and  astonishment  in  both  his  eyes, 
His  soul  brimful  of  sentiments  so  loyal, 

Exclaimed,  *  0  heavens  !  and  can  my  swine 

Be  deemed  by  majesty  bo  fine? 
Heavens  !  can  my  pigs  compare,  sire,  with  pigs  royal!' 
To  which  the  king  assented  with  a  nod  ; 
On  which  the  brewer  bowed,  and  said, '  Good  God  !* 
Then  winked  significant  on  Miss, 
Significant  of  wonder  and  of  bliss, 


Who,  bridling  in  her  chin  tlivine, 
Crossed  lier  fair  hands,  a  dear  old  maid, 
And  then  her  lowest  curtsy  made 

For  such  high  honour  done  her  father's  swino. 

Now  did  his  majesty,  so  gracious,  say 
To  Mister  Whitbread  in  his  flying  way, 

'  Wliitbread,  d'ye  nick  the  excisemen  now  and  then  I 
Hao  !  what  i  Miss  Whitbread's  still  a  maid,  a  ma'dl 

What,  what's  the  matter  with  the  men  \ 

D'ye  hunt  t— hae,  hunt  I     No  no,  you  are  too  old; 

You'll  be  lord-mayor — lord-mayor  one  day  ; 
Yes,  yes,  I've  heard  so  ;  yes,  ycH,  so  I'm  told  ; 

Don't,  don't  the  fine  for  sheritl'pav  ; 
I'll  prick  you  every  year,  man,  I  declare ; 
Yes,  Whitbread,  yes,  yes,  you  shall  be  lord-mayor. 
Whitbread,  d'ye  keep  a  coach,  or  job  one,  pray? 

Job,  job,  that's  cheapest ;  yes,  that's  best,  that's 
best. 
You  i»ut  your  liveries  on  the  draymen — hae! 

Hae,  Whitbread  I  you  have  feathered  well  your  nest. 
What,  what's  the  price  now,  hue,  of  all  your  stock  { 
Hut,  Whitbread,  what's  o'clock,  pray,  what's  o'clock  I' 
Now  Whitbread  inward  said,  'May  1  be  curst 
If  I  know  what  to  answer  first.' 

Tlu-n  searched  his  brains  with  ruminating  eye; 
But  e'er  tlic  man  of  malt  an  answer  found. 
Quick  on  his  heel,  lo,  majesty  turned  round. 

Skipped  off,  and  balked  the  honour  of  reply. 

Lord  Gregory. 

[Burns  admired  this  ballad  of  Wolcot'fl,  and  wrote  another  oo 
the  saine  subjucL] 

*Ah  ope.  Lord  Gregnrj',  thy  door, 

A  midnight  wanderer  sighs; 
Hard  rush  the  rains,  the  tempests  roar, 

And  lightnings  cleave  the  skies.* 

*  Who  comes  with  wo  at  this  drear  night, 

A  pilgrim  of  the  gloom  ! 
If  she  whose  love  did  once  delight, 
My  cot  shall  yield  her  room.* 

*  Alas  !  thou  heard'st  a  pilgrim  mourn 

That  once  was  prized  by  thee ; 
Think  of  the  ring  by  yonder  burn 
Thou  gav'st  to  love  and  me. 

But  should'st  thou  not  poor  Marion  know, 

I'll  turn  my  feet  and  part  ; 
And  think  the  storms  that  round  me  blow. 

Far  kinder  than  thy  heart.* 

May  Day, 

The  daisies  peep  from  every  field. 
And  violets  sweet  their  odour  yield  ; 
The  puqde  blossom  paints  the  thorn, 
And  streams  reflect  the  blush  of  mom. 

Then  lads  and  lasses  all,  be  gay. 

For  this  is  nature's  holiday. 

Let  lusty  Labour  drop  his  flail, 
Nor  woodman's  hook  a  tree  assail ; 
The  ox  shall  cease  his  neck  to  bow. 
And  Clodden  yield  to  rest  the  plough. 
Then  lads,  &c. 

Behold  the  lark  in  ether  float. 
While  rapture  swells  the  liquid  note  I 
What  warbles  he,  with  merry  cheer) 

*  Let  Love  and  Pleasure  rule  the  year!' 

Then  lads,  &c. 

Lo!  Sol  looks  down  with  radiant  eye, 
And  throws  a  smile  around  his  sky  ; 
Kmbracing  bill,  and  vale,  and  stream. 
And  warming  nature  with  his  beam. 
Then  lads,  &c. 
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Tlie  insect  tribes  in  myriads  pour, 
And  kiss  with  zephyr  every  flower ; 
Shall  these  our  icy  hearts  reprove, 
And  tell  us  we  are  foea  to  Love  i 
Then  lads,  &c. 

Epigram  on  Sletp. 

[Thomas  Warton  wioto  the  following  Latin  epigram  to  l>c 
placed  under  the  Btatuo  of  Somnus,  in  the  garden  of  Harris, 
the  philologist,  and  Wolctit  translated  it  with  a  beauty  and 
f'ilieity  worthy  of  the  original.} 

Sonine  levis,  quanquam  certissima  mortis  imago 
Consortem  cupio  te  tamen  esse  tori ; 
Alma  quies,  optata,  vcni,  nam  sic  sine  viti 
Vivere  quam  suave  est ;  sic  sine  morte  mori. 

Come,  gentle  sleep  !  attend  thy  votary's  prayer. 
And,  though  death's  image,  to  my  couch  repair  ; 
How  sweet,  though  lifeless,  yet  with  life  to  lie, 
And,  without  dying,  O  how  sweet  to  diel 


To  my  Candle. 

Tliou  lone  companion  of  the  spcctrcd  night  I 
I  wake  amid  thy  friendly  watchful  light, 

To  steal  a  precious  hour  from  lifeless  sleep. 
Hark,  the  wild  uproar  of  the  winds  I  and  hark, 
Hell's  genius  roams  the  regions  of  the  ilark. 

And  swells  the  thundering  horrors  of  the  deep. 

From  cloud  to  cloud  the  pale  moon  hurrying  flies. 
Now  blackened,  and  now  flashing  through  tlie  skies ; 

But  iiU  is  silence  here  beneath  thy  beam. 
I  own  I  labour  for  the  voice  of  praise — 

For  who  would  8i!»k  in  dull  oblivion's  stream? 
Who  would  not  live  in  songs  of  distant  days  I 

Thus  while  I  wondering  pause  o'er  Shakspeare's  page, 
I  mark  in  visions  of  delight  the  sage, 

High  o'er  the  wrecks  of  man,  who  stands  sublime  ; 
A  colunm  in  the  melancholy  waste 
(Its  cities  humbled  and  its  glories  l>ast), 

Majestic  'mid  the  solitude  of  time. 
Yet  now  to  sadness  let  me  yield  the  hour — 
Yes,  let  the  tears  of  purest  friendship  showcrl 

I  view,  alas  !  what  ne'er  should  ilic — 
A  fonn  that  wakes  my  deepest  sigh — 

A  form  that  fuels  of  death  the  leaden  sleep — 
Descending  to  the  realms  of  shade, 
1  view  a  pale-eyed  panting  maid  ; 

I  sec  the  Virtues  o'er  their  favourite  weep. 

Ah !  could  the  Muse's  simple  prayer 

Command  the  envied  trump  of  fame, 
Oblivion  should  Kliza  spare — ■ 

A  world  should  echo  with  her  name. 
Art  thou  departing,  too,  my  trentbling  friend  ! 
Ah,  draws  thy  little  lustre  to  its  end  t 

Vcs,  on  thy  frame  Fate  too  shall  fix  her  seal — 
0  let  me  pensive  watch  thy  pale  decay  ; 
How  fast  that  frame,  so  tender,  wears  away. 

How  fast  thy  life  the  restless  minutes  steal  ! 

How  slender  now,  alas  I  thy  thread  of  fire! 
Ah!  fulling — falling— ready  to  expire! 

It)  vain  thy  struggles,  all  will  soon  lie  o'er. 
At  life  thou  snatchest  with  an  eager  leap  ; 
Now  round  I  see  thy  flame  so  feeble  creep, 

I'aint,  lessening,  quivering,  gl  mmcring,  now 
no  more ! 
Thus  shall  the  sons  of  science  sink  away, 

.\nd  thus  of  beauty  fade  the  fairest  flower — 
For  Where's  the  giant  who  to  Time  shall  say 

'Destructive  tyriuit,  I  arrest  thy  power!' 


HENHT  KIRKE  WHITK. 

Henry  Kibke  White,  a  young  p«t,  who  has 
acccmplishud  more  by  the  example  of  his  life  than 
by  his  writings,  was  a  native  of  Nottingham,  where 
he  was  born  on  the  aist  of  August,  ITS'),  lUi 
father  was  a  butcher — .in  '  ungentle  craft,'  which, 
however,  has  had  the  honour  of  giving  to  ICngland 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  churchmen,  CardiniJ 
Wolsey,  and  the  two  poets,  Akenside  and  White. 


Birthplace  of  II.  K.  \V„ii.-.  .N.illiiigham. 
Henry  was  a  rhymer  and  a  stmlent  from  his  earliest 
years.  He  assisted  at  his  father's  business  for  some 
time,  but  in  his  fourteenth  year  was  put  apprentice 
to  a  stocking-weaver.  Disliking,  as  he  said,  '  the 
thought  of  sjxjnding  seven  years  of  his  life  in  shining 
and  folding  up  stockings,  he  wanted  simictliiiig  to 
occupy  his  brain,  and  lie  felt  th.it  he  should  be 
wretched  if  he  continued  longer  at  this  trade,  or 
indeed  in  anything  except  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions.' He  was  at  length  placed  in  an  attorney's 
offlce,  and  applying  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of 
languages,  he  was  able,  in  the  course  of  ten  months, 
to  rcaci  Horace  with  tolerable  facility,  and  had  made 
some  progress  in  Greek.  At  the  same  time  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Tor- 
tugucse,  and  even  applied  himself  to  the  acquisition 
of  some  of  the  sciences.  His  habits  of  study  and 
appliiation  were  unremitting.  A  London  magazine, 
called  the  Monthly  I'reccjttor,  having  proposed 
prize  themes  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  Henry 
became  a  candidate,  and  while  only  in  his  flftecnth 
year,  obtained  n  silver  medal  for  a  translation  from 
Horace  ;  and  the  following  year  a  pair  of  twelve- 
inch  globes  for  an  imaginary  tour  from  London  to 
F.dinburgh.  He  next  became  a  correspondent  in  the 
Monthly  Mirror,  and  was  introduced  to  the  acquain- 
tance of  Mr  ( "apel  LofTl  and  of  Mr  Hill,  the  proprietor 
of  the  alwve  jxTiodicul.  Their  encouragement  induced 
him  to  j)rcpare  a  volume  of  pix'ms  for  the  pn^ss, 
which  a]ipeared  in  1S0.1.  The  longest  piece  in  the 
colh-ction  is  a  descriptive  poem  in  the  style  of  Gold- 
smith, entitled  Clijltm  O'roir,  which  shows  a  remark- 
able proficiency  in  smo()th  and  elegant  virsificalion 
and  language.     In  his  preface  to  the  rolunic,  Henry 
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liail  Stilted  that  the  poems  wen;  the  priKluctiim  of  a 
youth  of  seven tecn^pul)Hsl»e(I  fur  tile  jmrpiiseof  faeili- 
tatltig  his  future  studies,  and  enabling  him  '  to  pursue 
those  inelinations  whieh  niiij;ht  one  day  plare  him 
in  an  honourable  station  in  the  seale  of  society.* 
Such  a  declaration  should  have  disarmed  the  severity 
of  criticism;  but  the  volume  was  contemptuously 
noticed  in  the  Monthly  Ueview,  and  Henry  felt  the 
most  exquisite  pain  from  the  unjust  and  ungenerous 
critique.  Fortunately  the  volume  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Mr  Southey,  who  wrote  to  the  young  poet  to 
encourage  him,  and  other  friends  sprung  up  to  suc- 
cour his  genius  and  procure  for  him  what  was  the 
darling  ol)ject  of  his  ambition,  admission  to  tlie  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  His  opinions  for  some  time 
inclined  to  deism,  without  any  taint  of  immorality  ; 
but  a  fellow-student  put  into  his  hands  Scott's 
'Force  of  Trutli,'  and  he  soon  became  a  decided 
convert  to  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
He  resolved  upon  devoting  his  life  to  the  proniulga- 
tion  of  tliem,  and  the  Ivev.  Jlr  Simeon,  Cambridge, 
procured  for  him  a  sizarship  at  St  John's  college. 
This  benevolent  clergyman  further  promised,  with 
the  aid  of  a  friend,  to  supply  him  with  £30  annu:illy, 
and  his  own  family  were  to  furnish  the  rem.'iiniler 
necessary  for  him  to  go  through  college.  I'oetry 
■was  now  abaiuh^ned  for  severer  studies.  He  com- 
peted for  one  of  the  university  scholarships,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  term  was  pronounced  the  first  man 
of  his  year.  '  Twice  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
following  year,  being  again  pronounced  first  at  the 
great  coUege  examination,  and  also  one  of  the  three 
beet  theme  wTiters,  between  whom  the  examiners 
could  not  decide.  The  college  offered  him,  at  their 
expense,  a  private  tutor  in  mathematics  during  the 
long  vacation  j  and  Mr  Catton  (his  tutor),  by  pro- 
caring  for  him  exhibitions  to  the  amount  of  £66 
per  annum,  enabled  him  to  give  up  the  pecuniary 
assistance  which  he  had  received  from  Mr  Simeon 
and  other  friends."*  This  distinction  was  pureluised 
at  the  sacrifice  of  health  and  life.  *  Were  I,'  he  said, 
•to  paint  Fame  crowning  an  under- graduate  after 
the  senate-house  examination,  I  would  represent 
him  as  concealing  a  death's  head  under  the  mask  of 
beauty.'  He  went  to  I/ondon  to  recruit  his  sliattered 
nerves  and  spirits  ;  but  on  his  return  to  college,  he 
was  80  completely  ill  tli.at  no  power  of  medicine 
could  save  him.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  October 
1806.  Mr  Southey  continued  his  regard  for  White 
after  his  untimely  death.  He  wrote  a  sketch  of  bis 
life  and  edited  liis  licmains,  which  proved  to  be 
highly  popular,  passing  through  a  great  number  of 
editions.  A  tablet  to  Henry's  memory,  with  a 
medallion  by  Chantrey,  was  placed  in  All  Saints' 
church.  Cambridge,  by  a  young  American  gentle- 
man, Mr  Francis  Boot  of  Boston,  and  bearing  the 
following  inscription — so  expressive  of  the  tenderness 
and  regret  universally  felt  towards  the  poet — by 
Professor  Smyth : — 

Warm  with  fond  hope  and  learning's  sacred  flame, 

To  Granta's  bowers  the  youthful  poet  came  ; 

Unconquered  powers  the  immortal  mind  di.splayed, 

But  worn  with  anxious  thought,  the  frame  decayed. 

Pale  o'er  his  lamp,  and  in  his  cell  retired, 

The  martyr  student  faded  and  expired. 

Oh  !  genius,  taste,  and  piety  sincere. 

Too  early  lost  midst  studies  too  severe  ! 

Foremost  to  mourn  was  generous  Southey  seen, 

lie  told  the  tale,  and  showed  what  White  had  been ; 

Nor  told  in  vain.     Far  o'er  the  Atlantic  wave 

A  wanderer  came,  and  sought  the  poet's  grave : 

On  yon  low  stone  he  saw  his  lonely  name. 

And  raised  this  fond  memorial  to  his  fame. 

•  Southey's  Memoir  prefixed  to  Remams  of  H,  K.  \\Tiite. 


Byron  has  alsoeonsecrateil  some  beautiful  lines  to  the 
memory  of  White.  .Mr  Southey  considers  that  the 
ileatli  lif  the  young  jHx-t  is  to  he  lamented  as  a  loss 
to  ICnglish  literature.  To  society,  and  jiarticularly 
to  the  cliurih,  it  was  a  greater  misfortune.  The 
poetry  of  Henry  was  all  written  before  his  twen- 
tieth year,  and  hence  sliould  not  be  severely  judged. 
If  compared,  however,  with  the  strains  of  Cowley  or 
Chatterton  at  an  earlier  age,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  in- 
ferior in  this,  that  no  indications  are  given  of  great 
future  genius.  There  are  no  seeds  or  traces  of  grand 
conceptions  and  designs,  no  fragments  of  wild  ori- 
ginal imagination,  as  in  the  'marvellous  boy'  of 
Bristol.  His  poetry  is  fluent  and  correct,  distin- 
guished by  a  plaintive  tenderness  and  reflection,  and 
pleasing  jMiwers  of  fancy  and  description.  Whether 
force  and  originality  would  have  come  with  manhood 
and  learning,  is  a  point  which,  notwithstanding  the 
example  of  Byron  (a  very  different  mind),  may  fairly 
be  doubted.  It  is  enough,  however,  for  Henry  Kirke 
White  to  have  afforded  one  of  the  finest  examples  on 
record  of  youthful  talent  and  iierseverance  devoted 
to  the  purest  and  noblest  objects. 

To  an  Early  Primrose. 

Mild  offspring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  sire! 
Whose  modest  form,  so  delicately  fine, 

M'as  nursed  in  whirling  storms. 

And  cradled  in  the  winds. 
Thee,  when  young  Spring  first  questioned  Winter's  sway. 
And  dared  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  the  fight, 

Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw 

To  mark  his  victory. 

In  this  low  vale,  the  promise  of  the  year. 
Serene,  thou  openest  to  the  nipping  gale, 

Unnoticed  and  alone, 

Thy  tender  elegance. 

So  virtue  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the  storms 
Of  chill  adversity  ;  in  some  lone  walk 

Of  life  she  rears  her  head. 

Obscure  and  unobserved ; 

While  every  bleaching  breeze  that  on  her  blows, 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast. 

And  hardens  her  to  bear 

Serene  the  ills  of  life. 

Sonnet. 

What  art  thou.  Mighty  One !  and  where  thy  scat ! 

Thou  broodest  on  the  calm  that  cheers  the  lands. 

And  thou  dost  bear  within  thine  awful  hands 
The  rolling  thunders  and  the  lightnings  fleet ; 
Stem  on  thy  dark -wrought  car  of  cloud  and  wind, 

Thou  guid'st  the  northern  storm  at  night's  dead 
noon. 

Or,  on  the  red  wing  of  the  fierce  monsoon. 
Disturb 'st  the  sleeping  gi.int  of  the  Ind. 
In  the  drear  silence  of  the  polar  span 

Dost  thou  repose  i  or  in  the  solitude 
Of  sultry  tracts,  where  the  lone  caravan    - 

Hears  nightly  howl  the  tiger's  hungry  brood '. 
Vain  thought !  the  confines  of  his  throne  to  trace 
Who  glows  through  all  the  fields  of  boundless  space. 

37«  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

When  marshalled  on  the  nightly  plain, 
The  glittering  host  bestud  the  sky ; 

One  star  alone,  of  all  the  train, 
Can  fix  the  sinner's  wandering  eye. 

Hark  !  hark  !  to  God  the  chorus  breaks, 
From  every  host,  from  every  gem  ; 

But  one  alone  the  Saviour  speaks, 
It  is  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
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Once  on  the  raging  seaa  I  rode, 

The  tttorui  was  luud — tlie  night  wafl  dark ; 
The  ocean  yawned — and  rudely  blowed 

The  wind  that  tossed  my  foundering  bark. 

Deep  horror  then  my  vitals  froze. 
Death-struck,  I  ceH^ed  the  tide  to  stem; 

When  suddenly  a  star  arose. 
It  was  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

It  was  mj  guide,  my  li^ht,  my  all. 
It  bade  my  dark  forebodings  cease  ; 

And  through  the  storm  and  dangers*  thrall, 
It  led  lue  to  the  port  of  peace. 

Now  safely  moored — my  perils  o*er, 
ril  sing,  first  in  night's  diadem, 

For  ever  and  for  evennore, 
The  Star — the  Star  of  Bethlehem  ! 

A  Hymn  for  Family  WorsJiip, 

0  Lord  !  another  day  is  flown. 

And  we,  a  lonely  band. 
Are  met  once  more  before  thy  throne, 

To  bless  thy  fostering  hand. 

And  wilt  thou  bend  a  listening  ear 

To  praises  low  as  ours? 
Thou  wilt!  for  thou  dost  love  to  hear 

The  song  which  meckuerfs  pours. 

And,  Jesus,  thou  thy  smiles  wilt  deign, 

As  we  before  thee  pray  ; 
For  thou  didst  bless  the  infant  train, 

And  we  are  less  than  they. 

0  let  thy  grace  perform  its  part, 

And  let  contention  cease  ; 
And  ishcd  abroad  in  every  heart 

Thine  everlasting  peace  I 

Thus  chastened,  cleansed,  entirely  thine, 

A  flock  by  Jesus  led  ; 
The  Sun  of  Holiness  shall  shine 

In  glory  on  our  head. 

And  thou  wilt  turn  our  wandering  feet, 
And  thou  wilt  bless  our  way  ; 

Till  worlds  shall  fiide,  and  faith  shall  greet 
The  dawn  of  lasting  day. 


Th€  CKristiad, 

[CoDcludlnfT  BtanzoA,  nTittcn  ithortly  before  hla  death.] 

Thus  far  have  I  pursued  my  solemn  theme, 
With  n«'lf-rewarding  toil  ;  thus  far  have  sung 

Of  godlike  dct'dM,  far  loftier  than  beseem 

Thu  lyre  which  I  in  early  dayw  have  strung; 
And  now  my  sptrtt't  faint,  and  I  have  hung 

The  f^hell,  that  solaced  nie  in  saildest  hour, 

On  the  dark  cypress  ;  and  the  strings  which  rung 
With  Jesuh*  praise,  their  harpings  now  are  o'er, 
Or,  when  the  breeze  comes  by,  moan,  and  are  heard 
DO  mure. 

And  muHt  the  harp  of  Judah  sleep  again  I 

Shall  I  no  more  reanimate  the  lay  I 
Oh  !  Thou  who  visitest  the  sons  uf  men. 

Thou  who  dost  listen  when  the  humble  pray. 

One  little  space  prolong  my  mournful  day  ; 
One  little  lapse  RUnj)end  thy  laj»t  decree! 

I  am  a  youthful  traveller  in  the  way, 
And  this  slight  boon  would  consecrate  to  thee. 
Ere  1  with  Death  shake  hards,  and  smile  that  I  am 
free. 


The  Shipwrecked  Solitary's  Son^. — To  the  Nighl* 

Thou,  spirit  of  the  spangled  night  I 
I  woo  thee  from  the  watch-tower  high, 
^Vhere  thou  dost  sit  to  guide  the  bark 
Of  lonely  mariner. 

The  winds  are  whittling  o'er  the  wolds, 
The  distant  main  is  moaning  low; 
Come,  let  us  sit  and  weave  a  song — 
A  melancholy  song ! 

Sweet  is  the  scented  gale  of  mom. 
And  sweet  the  noontide's  fcr\id  beam. 
But  sweeter  far  the  solemn  calm 

That  marks  thy  mournful  reign. 

Tve  passed  here  many  a  lonely  year, 
And  never  human  voice  have  heard  ; 
I've  passed  here  many  a  lonely  year 
A  solitary  man. 

And  I  have  lingered  in  the  shade, 
From  sultry  noon's  hut  beam  ;  and  I 
Have  knelt  before  iny  wicker  door. 
To  sing  my  evening  song. 

And  I  have  hailed  the  gray  mom  high 
On  the  blue  mountain's  misty  brow. 
And  tried  to  tune  my  little  reed 
To  hymns  of  harmony. 

But  never  could  I  tune  my  reed. 
At  mom,  or  noon,  or  eve,  «o  sweet 
As  when  ujion  the  ocean  shore 
I  hailed  thy  star-beam  mild. 

The  day-spring  brings  not  joy  to  me, 
The  moon  it  wliispers  not  of  peace! 
But  oh !  when  darkness  robe>  the  heavenly 
ily  woes  are  mixed  with  joy. 

And  then  I  talk,  and  often  think 
Aerial  voices  answer  me  ; 
And  oh !  I  am  not  then  alone — 
A  solitary  man. 

And  when  the  blustering  winter  winds 
Howl  in  the  woods  that  clothe  my  cave, 
I  lay  me  on  niy  lonely  mat, 

And  pleasant  are  my  dreams. 

And  Fancy  gives  me  back  my  wife ; 
And  Fancy  gives  me  back  my  child ; 
She  gives  me  back  my  little  home, 
And  all  its  placid  joys. 

Then  hateful  is  the  morning  hour 
That  calls  me  from  the  dream  of  bliaiy 
To  find  myself  still  lone,  and  hear 
The  same  dull  sounds  again. 


JAMES  GltAIIAME. 

Tlie  Rf.v.  Jamks  Grahamk  was  Kini  in  Clnsffms 
in  the  year  ITti.").  lie  studied  the  law.  iind  pnu  tised 
at  the  Scottish  bar  for  several  years,  but  afliTwan.U 
took  orders  in  tlie  Church  uf  Kngland,  and  was  suc- 
cessively curate  of  Shipton,  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
of  Sedgeficld,  in  thu  county  of  Durham.  Ill  health 
compelled  him  to  abundnn  his  curacy  when  his  vir- 
tues and  talents  biul  attratte<!  notice  and  n.'ndert?d 
him  a  ])opuI:ir  and  useful  preacher;  and  on  revisit- 
ing Scotland,  lu'died  on  the  MtlMif  Si-ptemU'r  I8II. 
Thu  works  »f  Grahame  consist  of  Mttry  V^'f""/ 
Scotlanti,  a  dniinalii*  poem  puhlislu*d  in  1801  ;  Tk§ 
Sahbath,  SuMoth  Wnlkn,  liihUc*d  I'ictureji,  Thr  Uirdt 
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of  ScvtIamI,  and  Britinh  Gcmyks,  nil  in  blank  virse. 
Tlic  '  Siilibatli'  is  the  bt-st  of  liis  prixlmlions,  luul  the 
'  Gfiir^'iis'  the  least  interestinf; ;  fnr  thmiuh  the  latter 
contains  some  fine  ilesciiption.i,  tlie  poet  i»  too  niinnte 
and  too  practical  in  his  rural  lessons.  'I'lie  amiable 
personal  feelin(;a  of  the  author  constantly  appear. 
He  thus  warmly  and  tenderly  apostrophises  his 
native  country : — 

,         How  plcft.sant  came  thy  ru.«hiii(?,  silver  Tweed  I 

I     Upon  niy  ear,  when,  after  roaininj;  lon^^ 

In  southern  plains,  I've  reached  thy  lovely  bank! 

'     How  brife'ht,  renowned  Sark  !  thy  little  stream, 
Like  ray  of  colunmcd  li^'ht  chasing  a  shower. 
Would  cross  my  homeward  path  ;  how  sweet  the  sound, 
When  I,  to  hear  the  Doric  tongiie's  reply. 
Would  ask  thy  well-known  name! 

And  must  I  leave, 

]     Dear  land,  thy  bonny  braes,  tliy  dales, 

Kach  haunted  by  its  wizard  stream,  o'erhung 
With  all  the  varied  channs  of  bush  and  tree  I 
And  must  I  leave  the  friends  of  youthful  years, 
And  mould  my  heart  anew,  to  take  the  stamp 
Of  foreign  friendships  in  a  forei^-n  land, 

'    And  Icani  to  love  the  music  of  strange  tongues  I 
Yes,  I  may  love  the  music  of  strange  tongues, 
And  mould  my  heart  anew  to  take  the  stamp 
Of  forei"^  friendships  in  a  foreign  land  : 
But  to  my  parched  mouth's  roof  cleave  this  tongue, 
My  fancy  fade  into  the  yellow  leaf. 
And  this  oft-pausing  heart  forget  to  throh. 
If,  Scotland !  thee  and  thine  I  e'er  forget. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  the  modest  poet  connected 
with  the  publication  of  the  '  Sabbath,'  which  affords 
an  interesting  illustration  of  his  character.  He  had 
not  prefixed  his  name  to  the  work,  nor  acquainted 
his  family  with  the  secret  of  its  composition,  and 
taking  a  copy  of  the  volume  home  with  him  one  day, 
he  left  it  on  tlie  table.  His  wife  began  reading  it, 
while  the  sensitive  author  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  ;  and  at  length  she  broke  out  into  praise  of  the 
poem,  adding,  'Ah,  James,  if  you  could  but  produce 
a  poem  like  this !'  The  joyful  acknowledgment  of 
Ids  l)eing  the  author  was  then  made,  no  doubt  witli 
the  most  exquisite  pleasure  on  both  sides.  Grahame 
in  some  res[)ect3  resembles  Cowper.  He  has  no 
immour  or  satire,  it  is  true,  but  the  same  powers  of 
close  and  happy  observation  which  the  poet  of 
Olney  apidied  to  English  scenery,  were  directed  by 
Grahame  to  that  of  Scotlami.  and  both  were  strictly 
devout  and  national  jioets.  There  is  no  author,  ex- 
cepting liurns,  whom  an  intelligent  Scotsman,  resi- 
dent abroad,  would  read  with  more  delight  than 
Grahame.  The  ordinary  features  of  the  Scottish 
landscai>e  he  portrays  tndy  and  distinctly,  with- 
out exaggeration,  and  often  imparting  to  his  de- 
scriptions a  feeling  of  tenderness  or  solemnity.  He 
has,  however,  n>any  poor  prosaic  lines,  and  his 
versification  generally  wants  ease  and  variety.  He 
■was  content  with  humble  things  ;  but  he  paints  the 
charms  of  a  retired  cottage  life,  the  sacred  calm  of  a 
Sabbath  morning,  a  walk  in  the  fields,  or  even  a  bird's 
nest,  with  such  unfeigned  delight  and  accurate  obser- 
vation, that  the  reader  is  constrained  to  see  and  feel 
■with  his  atithor,  to  rejoice  In  the  elements  of  poetry 
and  meditation  that  are  scattered  around  him,  exist- 
ing in  the  humblest  objects,  and  in  those  humane 
and  pious  sentiments  whii:h  impart  to  external 
nature  a  moral  interest  and  beauty.  The  religion 
of  Grahame  was  not  sectarian  -,  he  was  equally  im- 
pressed with  the  lofty  ritual  of  the  English  church, 
and  the  simple  hill  worship  of  the  Covenanters.  He 
is  sometimes  gloomy  in  his  seriousness,  from  intense 
wligious  anxiety  or  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men 


sutfering  under  opjiression  or  misfortune,  but  he  ha6 
less  of  this  harsh  truit, 

Picked  fmni  tlie  thorns  and  briers  of  reproof, 

than  his  brother  poet  Cowper.  His  iirev.iiling  tone 
is  that  of  implicit  trust  in  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
enjoyment  in  his  creation. 

[From  the  Salbatlu] 

How  still  the  morning  of  the  hallowed  day  I 
Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labour,  hushed 
The  ploughboy's  whistle  and  the  milkmaid's  song. 
The  scythe  lies  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 
Of  tedded  gnuss,  mingled  with  fading  fluwers. 
That  yester-nioni  bloomed  waving  in  the  breeze. 
Sounds  the  most  faint  attract  the  ear — the  hum 
Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew. 
The  distant  bleating  midway  ui>  the  hill. 
Calmness  seems  throned  on  yon  unmoving  cloud. 
To  him  who  wanders  o'er  the  ujtland  leas. 
The  blackbird's  note  comes  mellower  from  the  dale  ; 
And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 
Warbles  his  heaven-tunci  song  ;  the  lulling  brook 
Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  deep-sunk  glen  ; 
While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  smoke 
0*ermounts  the  mist,  is  heard  at  intervals 
The  voice  of  psalms,  the  simple  song  of  praise. 

With  dove-like  wings  Peace  o'er  yon  village  broods : 
The  dizzying  mill-wheel  rests  ;  the  anvil's  din 
Hath  ceased;  all,  all  arouml  is  quietness. 
Less  fearful  on  this  day,  the  limjiing  hare 
Stops,  and  looks  back,  and  stops,  and  looks  on  man, 
Her  deadliest  foe.     1'he  toil-worn  horse,  set  free, 
Unheedful  of  the  paptnre,  roams  at  large ; 
And,  as  his  stitf  unwieldy  bulk  he  rolls. 
His  iron-armed  hi'ot's  gleam  in  the  morning  ray. 

But  chietly  man  the  day  of  rest  enjoys. 
Hail,  Sabbath  !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 
On  other  days,  the  man  of  toil  is  doomed 
To  eat  his  joyless  bread,  lonely,  the  ground 
Both  seat  and  board,  screened  from  the  winter's  cold 
And  sunmier's  heat  by  neighbouring  hedge  or  tree  j 
But  on  this  day,  embosomed  in  his  home. 
He  shares  the  frugal  meal  with  those  he  loves  ; 
With  those  he  loves  he  shares  the  heartfelt  jny 
Of  giving  thanks  to  God — not  thanks  of  form, 
A  word  and  a  grimace,  but  reverently. 
With  covered  face  and  upward  earnest  eye. 
Hail,  Sabbath  !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day  : 
The  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  to  breathe 
The  morning  air  pure  from  the  city's  smoke ; 
While  wandering  slowly  up  the  river  side. 
He  meditates  on  Him  whose  power  he  imirks 
In  each  green  tree  that  proudly  spreads  the  hough. 
As  in  the  tiny  dew-bent  flowers  that  bloom 
Around  the  roots  ;  and  while  he  thus  surveys 
\\'ith  elevated  joy  each  rural  charm. 
He  hojies  (yet  fears  presumption  in  the  hope) 
To  reach  those  realms  where  Sabbath  never  ends. 

But  now  his  steps  a  welcome  sound  recalls : 
Solemn  the  knell,  from  yonder  ancient  pile, 
Fills  all  the  air,  inspiring  joyful  awe  : 
Slowly  the  throng  moves  o'er  the  tomb-paved  ground  ; 
The  aged  man,  the  bowed  down,  the  blind 
Led  by  the  thoughtless  boy,  and  he  who  breathes 
With  pain,  and  eyes  the  new-made  grave,  well-pleased ; 
These,  mingled  with  the  young,  the  gay,  ap])roach 
The  house  of  God — these,  spite  of  all  their  ills, 
A  glow  of  gladness  feel  ;  with  silent  praise 
They  enter  in  ;  a  placid  stillness  reigns. 
Until  the  man  of  God,  worthy  the  name, 
Opens  the  book,  and  reverentially 
The  stated  portion  reads.     A  pause  ensues. 
The  organ  breathes  its  distant  thunder-notes, 
Then  swells  into  a  diapason  full : 
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The  people  rising  sing,  *with  haq>,  with  liarp, 

Ami  voice  of  p.«alm8  ;'  harmoniously  Httinu*>l 

The  various  voices  blend;  the  long-iirawn  jii^lcs, 

At  every  close,  the  lingering  strain  prolong. 

And  now  the  tubes  a  softened  stop  controls  ; 

In  softer  harmony  the  people  join, 

While  litjuid  whispers  from  yon  orphan  band, 

Recall  the  soul  from  adoration's  trance, 

And  till  the  eye  with  plty^s  gentle  tear*. 

Again  the  organ-peal,  loud,  rolling,  mectn 

The  hallelujahs  of  the  fiuire.     Sublime 

A  thousand  notes  symphoniously  ajicend. 

As  if  the  whole  were  one,  suspended  high 

In  air,  soaring  heavenward  :  afar  they  Boat, 

Wafting  glad  tidings  to  the  sick  man's  couch  : 

Raised  on  his  arm,  he  lists  the  cadence  close. 

Yet  thinks  he  hears  it  still  :  his  heart  is  cheered  ; 

He  sipiles  on  death  ;  but  ah  !  a  wi^li  will  rise— 

'  Would  I  were  now  beneath  that  cchnliig  roof! 

No  lukewanu  accents  from  my  lips  should  How  ; 

My  heart  would  sing ;  and  many  a  Sabbath-day 

My  steps  should  thither  turn  ;  or,  wandering  far 

In  solitary  paths,  where  wild  flowers  I'low, 

There  would  I  bless  His  name  who  led  me  forth 

Fi  )ai  death's  dark  vale,  to  walk  amid  those  sweets — 

\\  ho  gives  the  bloom  of  health  once  more  to  glow 

Upon  this  cheek,  and  lights  this  languid  eye.' 

It  is  not  only  in  the  sacred  fane 
That  homage  should  be  paitl  to  the  Most  High  ; 
There  is  a  temple,  one  not  made  with  hands, 
The  VftiiUed  firmament.     Far  in  the  woods, 
Almost  beyond  tho  sound  of  city  chime. 
At  intervals  heard  through  the  breezeless  air; 
When  not  the  limbcrrst  leaf  is  seen  to  move, 
Save  wht»re  the  linnet  lights  upon  the  spray; 
Where  not  a  flow 'ret  bonds  its  little  stalk, 
Save  when  the  bee  alights  upon  the  bloom — 
There,  rapt  in  gratitude,  in  joy,  and  love. 
The  man  of  God  will  pass  the  Sabbath-noon; 
Silence  his  praise:  his  disembodied  thoughts. 
Loosed  from  the  load  of  words,  will  high  a.sccnd 
Beyond  the  empyreal. 

Nor  yet  less  pleasing  at  the  heavenly  throne. 
The  Sabbath  service  of  the  shepherd  boy! 
In  some  lone  glen,  where  every  sound  is  lulled 
To  slumber,  save  the  tinkling  of  the  rill. 
Or  bleat  of  lamb,  or  hovering  falcon's  cry. 
Stretched  on  the  sward,  he  reads  of  Jesse's  son  ; 
Or  sheds  a  tear  o'er  him  to  Kgypt  sold. 
And  wonders  why  he  weeps:  the  volume  closed. 
With  thyme-sprig  laid  between  the  leaves,  he  sings 
The  sacred  lays,  his  weekly  lesson  conned 
With  meikle  care  beneath  the  lowly  roof, 
Wherf;  humble  lore  is  learnt,  where  bumble  worth 
Pines  unrewarded  by  a  thankless  state. 
Thus  reading,  hymning,  all  alone,  unseen. 
The  shepherd-boy  the  Sabbath  holy  keeps, 
Till  on  the  heights  he  marks  the  straggling  bands 
Returning  homeward  from  the  house  of  prayer. 
In  pea<'e  they  home  resort.     Oh,  blist^ful  days  ! 
When  all  men  worship  (Jod  as  conscience  wills. 
Far  other  times  our  fathers'  grandsires  knew, 
A  virtuous  race  to  godliness  devote. 
What  though  the  sceptic's  sroni  hath  dan-d  to  soil 
The  record  of  their  fame  I     What  though  the  men 
Of  worldly  minds  h.ave  dared  to  stigmatise 
The  sister-cause,  Religion  and  the  I*aw, 
With  Superstition's  name! — yet,  yet  their  deeds, 
Their  constancy  in  torture  and  in  death — 
These  on  tradition's  tongue  still  live,  these  shall 
On  history's  honest  page  be  pictured  bright 
To  latc-tt  times.     Perhaps  some  bard,  whow;  muso 
I)isdains  the  servile  strain  of  fa-xhion's  quire. 
May  celebrate  their  unambitious  names. 
With  then:  each  day  was  holy,  every  hour 
They  stood  prepared  to  die,  a  people  dtwmed 


To  death — old  men,  and  youths,  and  simple  maids. 
With  them  each  day  was  holy  ;    but  tJtat  mom 
On  which  the  angel  said,  *  See  where  the  Lord 
Was  laid,*  joyous  arose — to  die  that  day 
Was  bliss.     Long  ere  the  dawn,  by  deviuus  ways. 
O'er  hills,  through  woods,  o'er  dreary  wastes,  they 

sought 
The  upland  moors,  where  rivers,  there  but  brooks, 
Dispart  to  ditFerent  seas.     Fast  by  such  brooks 
A  little  glen  is  sometimes  scooped,  a  plat 
With  green  sward  gay,  and  flowers  that  strangers  seem 
Amid  the  heathery  wild,  that  all  around 
Fatigues  the  eye:  in  solitudes  like  these 
Thy  persecuted  children,  Scotia,  foiled 
A  tyrant's  and  a  bigot's  bloody  laws ; 
There,  leaning  on  his  spear  (one  of  the  array 
That  in  the  times  of  old  had  scathed  the  rose 
On  Kngland's  banner,  and  had  powerless  struck 
The  infatuate  monarch  and  his  wavering  host, 
Yet  ranged  itself  to  aid  his  son  dethroned). 
The  lyart  veteran  heard  the  word  of  fJod 
Ily  Cameron  thundered,  or  by  Renwick  poured 
In  gentle  stream  :  then  rose  the  song,  the  loud 
Acclaim  of  praise;  the  wheeling  plover  ceased 
Her  plaint ;  the  soUtarj'  place  was  glad. 
And  on  the  distant  cairns,  the  watcher's  ear 
Caught  doubtfully  at  times  the  breeze-borrie  note. 
But  years  more  gloomy  followed,  and  no  !n<»rc 
The  assembled  people  dared,  in  fare  of  day, 
To  worship  God,  or  even  at  the  dead 
Of  night,  save  when  the  wintry  storm  raved  fiercs, 
And  thunder-peals  compelled  the  men  of  blood 
To  couch  within  their  dens;  then  dauntlv-dv 
The  scattered  few  would  meet,  in  some  deep  deU 
By  rocks  o'er-canopied,  to  hear  the  voice, 
Their  faithful  pastor's  voice  :  he  by  the  gleam 
Of  sheeted  lightning  oped  the  sacred  book. 
And  words  of  comfort  spake:  over  their  souls 
His  accents  soothing  came — as  to  her  young 
The  heath-fowl's  plumes,  when  at  the  close  of  eve 
She  gathers  in  mournful  her  brood  di^pcrHni 
By  murderous  sport,  and  o'er  the  remnant  .spreads 
Fondly  her  wings,  close  nestling  'neath  hrr  i>reast 
They  cherished  cower  amid  the  purple  blooms. 

But  wood  and  wild,  the  mountain  an<i  the  dale, 
The  house  of  prayer  it>elf,  no  place  inspires 
Kmotions  more  accordant  with  the  day, 
Than  docs  the  field  of  graves,  the  land  of  rest. 
Oft  at  the  close  of  evening-prayer,  the  toll, 
The  funeral-toll,  announces  solemnly 
The  service  of  the  tomb  ;  the  homeward  crowds 
Divide  on  either  hand  :  the  pomp  draws  near; 
The  choir  to  meet  the  dea*l  go  forth,  and  sing, 
*  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.' 
Ah  me!  these  youthful  bearers  robed  in  white. 
They  tell  a  mournful  tale  ;  some  blooming  friend 
Is  gone,  dead  in  her  prime  of  years — 'twa-*  >he, 
The  poor  man's  friend,  who,  when  she  could  not  girfl^ 
With  angel  tongue  pleaded  to  those  who  couM  ; 
M'ith  angel-tongue  and  mild  beseeching  eye. 
That  ne'er  besought  in  vain,  save  when  she  prayed 
For  longer  life,  with  heart  resigned  to  die — 
Rejoiced  to  die,  for  happy  visions  blessed 
Her  voyage's  last  days,  and  hovering  round. 
Alighted  on  her  soul,  giving  presage 
That  heaven  was  nigh.     Oh  what  a  burst 
Of  rapture  from  her  lips  !  what  tears  of  joy 
Her  heavenward  eyes  sufl'used!  Tho>e  eye*  are  cloMd 
Yet  all  her  loveliness  in  not  yet  flown  : 
She  smiled  in  death,  and  still  her  cold  pale  face 
Retains  that  smile;  as  when  a  wavcUs.*  lake, 
In  which  the  wintrv  stam  all  brijjht  ap[>car. 
Is  sheeted  by  a  nigKtly  fni-^t  with  ice. 
Still  it  reflects  the  face  of  heaven  unchanged, 
Unruffled  by  the  breeze  or  swei-ning  bluL 
•  •  • 
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Oh  Scotland!  much  I  love  thv  tranquil  dales  ; 
But  most  on  Sabbath  cvc,  when  low  the  sun 
Slants  through  the  upland  copse,  'tis  my  delight, 
Wandering  and  stopping  oft,  to  hear  the  song 
Of  kindred  praise  arise  from  humble  roofs  ; 
Or  when  the  simple  serv'icc  ends,  to  hear 
The  lifted  latch,  and  mark  the  gray-haired  man, 
The  father  and  the  priest,  walk  forth  alone 
Into  his  garden-plat  or  little  field. 
To  comnmne  with  his  God  in  secret  prayer — 
To  bless  the  Lord,  that  in  his  downward  yearn 
His  children  are  about  him  :  sweet,  meantime, 
The  thrush  that  sings  upon  the  aged  thorn. 
Brings  to  his  view  the  days  of  youthful  year*, 
When  that  same  aged  thorn  was  but  a  bush. 
Nor  is  the  contrast  between  youth  luid  age 
To  him  a  painful  thought ;  he  joys  to  think 
Hifl  journey  near  a  close ;  hcayen  is  his  home. 
•  •  • 

And  he  who  cried  to  Lazarus  '  Come  forth  ! ' 
Will,  when  the  Sabbath  of  the  tomb  is  past, 
Call  forth  the  dead,  and  reunite  the  dust 
(Transformed  and  purified)  to  angel  souls. 
Ecstatic  hope!  belief!  conviction  firm  ! 
How  grateful  'tis  to  recollect  the  time 
When  hope  arose  to  faith  !     Faintly  at  first 
The  heavenly  voice  is  heard.     Then  by  degrees 
Its  music  sounds  perpetual  in  the  heart. 
Thus  he,  who  all  the  gloomy  winter  long 
Has  dwelt  in  city  crowds,  wandering  afield 
Betimes  on  Sabbath  mom,  ere  yet  the  spring 
Unfold  the  daisy's  bud,  delighted  hears 
The  first  lark's  note,  f^int  yet,  ami  short  the  song, 
Checked  by  the  chill  ungcnial  northern  breeze ; 
But,  as  the  sun  ascends,  another  springs. 
And  still  another  soars  on  loftier  wing. 
Till  all  o'erhead,  the  joyous  choir  unseen. 
Poised  welkin-high,  harmonious  fills  the  air. 
As  if  it  were  a  link  'tween  earth  and  heaven. 

[A  Spring  Sabbath  Walk.l 

Moat  earnest  was  his  voice  !  most  mild  his  look, 
'l     As  with  raised  hands  he  blessed  his  parting  flock. 
He  is  a  faithful  pa-stor  of  the  poor  ; 
He  thinks  not  of  himself;  his  .Master's  words, 
*  Feed,  feed  my  sheep,'  are  ever  at  his  heart, 
The  cross  of  Christ  is  aye  before  his  eyes. 
Oh  how  I  love  with  melted  soul  to  leave 
The  house  of  prayer,  and  wander  in  the  fields 
Alone!  What  though  the  opening  spring  be  chill ! 
What  though  the  lark,  checked  in  his  airy  path, 
Eke  out  his  song,  perched  on  the  fallow  clod. 
That  still  o'ertops  the  blade  !  What  though  no  branch 
Have  spread  its  foliage,  save  the  willow  wand, 
That  dips  its  pale  leaves  in  the  swollen  stream  ! 
What  though  the  clouds  oft  lower!  their  threats  but  end 
In  sunny  showers,  that  scarcely  fill  the  folds 
Of  moss-couched  violet,  or  interrupt 
The  merle's  dulcet  pipe — melodious  bird  ! 
He,  hid  behind  the  milk-white  sloethoni  spray 
(Whose  early  flowers  anticipate  the  leaf). 
Welcomes  the  time  of  buds,  the  infant  year. 
Sweet  is  the  sunny  nook  to  which  my  steps 
Have  brought  me,  hardly  conscious  where  1  roamed, 
Unheeding  where — so  lovely,  all  around. 
The  works  of  God,  arrayed  in  vernal  smile ! 

Oft  at  this  season,  musing  I  prolong 
My  devious  range,  till,  sunk  from  view,  the  sun 
Emblaze,  with  upward-slanting  ray,  the  breast 
And  wing  unquivering  of  the  wheeling  lark, 
Descending  vocal  from  her  latest  flight. 
While,  disregardful  of  yon  lonely  star — 
The  harbinger  of  chill  night's  glittering  host — 
Sweet  redbreast,  Scotia's  Philomela,  chants 
Cd  desultory  strains  his  evening  hymn. 


[A  Summo' SMmth  Ma/*.] 

Delightful  is  this  loneliness  ;  it  calms 

Mv  heart  :  idcasant  the  cool  beneath  these  elms 

That  throw  across  the  stream  a  moveless  shade. 

Here  nature  in  her  midnoon  whisper  speaks  ; 

How  peaceful  every  sound  ! — the  ring-dove's  plaint, 

Moaned  from  the  forest's  gloomiest  retreat. 

While  every  otlier  woodland  lay  is  mute. 

Save  wlicn  the  wren  flits  from  her  down-coved  ne«l, 

And  from  the  root-sprigs  trills  her  ditty  clear — 

The  gras?.hopper's  oft-pausing  chirp — the  buzz. 

Angrily  shrill,  of  moss-entangled  bee. 

That  soon  lus  loosed  booms  with  full  twang  away — 

The  sudden  rushing  of  the  minnow  shoal 

.Scared  from  tlie  shallows  by  my  passing  tread. 

Dimpling  the  water  glides,  with  here  and  there 

A  glossy  fly,  skimming  in  circlets  gay 

The  trcaclierous  surface,  while  the  quick-eyed  trout 

Watches  his  time  to  siiring  ;  or  from  above. 

Some  feathered  dam,  purveying  'mong  the  boughs, 

Darts  from  her  perch,  and  to  her  plumeless  brood 

Bears  oft"  the  prize.     Sad  emblem  of  man's  lot  ! 

He,  giddy  insect,  from  his  native  leaf 

(Where  safe  and  happily  he  might  have  lurked) 

Elate  upon  ambition's  gau<ly  wings, 

Forgetful  of  his  origin,  and  worse. 

Unthinking  of  his  end,  flies  to  the  stream, 

And  if  from  hostile  vigilance  he  'scape, 

Buoyant  he  flutters  but  a  little  while. 

Mistakes  the  inverted  image  of  the  sky 

For  heaven  itself,  and,  sinking,  meets  his  fate. 

Now,  let  me  trace  the  streatn  up  to  its  source 
Among  the  hills,  its  runnel  by  degrees 
Diminishing,  the  murmur  turns  a  tinkle. 
Closer  and  closer  still  the  banks  apptjach. 
Tangled  so  thick  with  pleaching  braml.le  shoots. 
With  brier  and  liazel  branch,  and  hawthorn  spray. 
That,  fain  to  quit  the  dingle,  glad  I  mount 
Into  the  open  air  :  grateful  the  breeze 
That  fans  my  throbbing  temples  !  smiles  the  plain 
Spread  wide  l>elow  :  how  sweet  the  placid  view  ! 
But,  oh  !    more    sweet   the    thought,   heart-soothing 

thought, 
That  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  the  sons 
Of  toil  partake  this  day  the  common  joy 
Of  rest,  of  peace,  of  viewing  hill  and  dale, 
Of  breathing  in  the  silence  of  the  woods. 
And  blessing  him  who  gave  the  Sabbath-day. 
Yes  !  my  heart  flutters  with  a  freer  throb, 
To  think  that  now  the  townsman  wanders  forth 
Among  the  fields  and  meadows,  to  enjoy 
The  coolness  of  the  day's  decline,  to  see 
His  children  sport  around,  and  simply  pull 
The  flower  aiid  weed  promiscuous,  as  a  boon 
Which  proudly  in  his  breast  they  smiling  fix. 

Again  I  turn  me  to  the  hill,  and  trace 
The  wizard  stream,  now  scarce  to  be  discerned. 
Woodless  its  banks,  but  green  with  ferny  leaves, 
And  thinly  strewed  with  heath-bells  u]>  and  down. 
Now,  when  the  downward  sun  has  left  the  glens, 
Each  mountain's  rugged  lineaments  are  traced 
Upon  the  adverse  slope,  where  stalks  gigantic 
The  shepherd's  shadow  thrown  athwart  the  chasm. 
As  on  the  topmost  ridge  he  homeward  hies. 
How  deep  the  hush  !  the  torrent's  channel  dry, 
Presents  a  stony  steep,  the  echo's  haunt. 
But  hark  a  plaintive  sound  floating  along  ! 
'Tis  from  yon  heath-roofed  shieling  ;  now  it  died 
Away,  now  rises  full  ;  it  is  the  song 
Which  He,  who  listens  to  the  hallelujalu 
Of  choiring  seraphim,  delights  to  hear  ; 
It  is  the  music  of  the  heart,  the  voice 
Of  venerable  age,  of  guileless  youth. 
In  kindly  circle  seated  on  the  ground 
Before  their  wicker  door.     Behold  the  man  ! 
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The  pramlsire  and  the  saint  ;  hU  silTcry  locks 
Heain  in  the  parting  ray  ;  before  him  lies, 
Upon  the  smooth-cropt  sward,  the  <»pen  book, 
Hii*  comfort,  stay,  and  ever-new  delight  ; 
While  heedless  at  a  side,  the  lisping  boy 
FoudlcH  the  lamb  that  nightly  shares  his  couch. 

{An  Autumn  Sabbath  WaUc.'] 

When  homeward  bands  their  several  ways  disperse, 

I  love  to  linger  in  the  narrow  field 

Of  rest,  to  wander  round  from  toinb  to  tomb, 

And  think  of  some  who  silent  sleep  below. 

Sad  sighs  the  wind  that  from  these  amient  elms 

Shakes  showers  of  leaves  upon  the  withered  grass  : 

The  sere  and  yellow  wreaths,  with  eddying  sweep, 

Fill  up  the  furrows  'tween  the  hillocked  graves. 

Rut  list  that  moan !  'tis  the  poor  blind  man's  dog, 

His  guide  for  many  a  day,  now  come  to  mourn 

The  master  and  the  friend — conjunction  rare  ! 

A  man,  ind«-ed,  he  wad  of  gentle  soul. 

Though  bred  to  brave  the  deep  :  the  lightning's  fla>h 

Had  dimmed,  not  closed,  his  mild  but  sightless  eyes. 

He  wa«  a  welcome  guest  through  all  his  range 

(It  was  not  wide)  ;  no  dog  would  bay  at  him  : 

Children  would  run  to  meet  him  on  his  way, 

And  lead  him  to  a  sunny  seat,  and  climb 

His  knee,  and  wonder  at  his  oft-told  tales. 

Then  would  he  teach  the  elfins  how  to  plait 

The  nishy  cap  and  crown,  or  sedgy  ship  : 

And  I  have  seen  him  lay  his  tremulous  hand 

Upon  their  heads,  while  silent  moved  his  lips. 

Peace  to  thy  spirit,  that  now  looks  on  me 

Perhaps  with  greater  pity  than  I  felt 

To  see  thee  wandering  darkling  on  thy  way, 

But  let  me  quit  this  melancholy  spot, 
And  roam  where  nature  gives  a  parting  smile. 
As  yet  the  blue  bells  linger  on  the  sod 
That  copse  the  slieepfuld  ring  ;  and  in  the  woods 
A  second  blow  of  many  flowers  appears. 
Flowers  faintly  tinged,  and  breathing  no  perfume. 
But  fruits,  not  blossoms,  form  the  woodland  wreath 
That  circles  Autumn's  brow.     The  ruddy  haws 
Now  clothe  the  half-leafed  thorn  ;  the  bramble  bends 
Beneath  its  jetty  load  ;  the  hazel  hangs 
With  auburn  bunches,  dipping  in  the  stream 
That  sweeps  along,  and  threatens  to  o'ertl4)W 
The  leaf-strewn  banks :  oft,  statue-like,  I  gaze. 
In  vacancy  of  thought,  uiion  that  stream, 
And  chaie,  with  dreaming  eye,  the  eddying  foam. 
Or  rowan's  clustered  branch,  or  harvest  sheaf. 
Borne  rapidly  adown  the  dizzying  flood. 

[A   Winter  Sabbath  Wall:] 

How  dazzling  white  the  snowy  scene!  deep,  deep 
The  stillness  of  the  winter  Sabbath  day — 
Not  even  a  foot-fall  heard.     Smooth  are  the  fields, 
Kach  hollow  pathway  level  with  the  plain  : 
Hid  are  the  bushes,  save  that  here  and  there 
Are  seen  the  topmost  shoots  of  brier  or  br<Kim, 
High-riclged  the  whirle<l  drift  ha.s  alnnmt  reached 
The  powdered  key-stone  of  the  church-yard  porch. 
Mute  hangs  the  hmtded  bidl  ;  the  tombs  lie  buried  ; 
No  step  approaches  to  the  house  <)f  pmycr. 

The  flickering  fall  is  o'er  :  the  clouds  dispcrnc. 
And  show  the  sun,  hung  o'er  the  welkin'a  verge. 
Shooting  a  bright  but  ineflectual  beam 
On  all  the  sparkling  waste.     Now  is  the  time 
To  visit  nature  in  her  grand  attire. 
Though  perilous  the  muuntainous  awcnt, 
A  noide  nrompensc  tho  danger  brings. 
How  beautiful  the  plain  stretched  fur  below, 
llnvarieil  though  it  be,  *ave  by  yon  stream 
With  azure  windings,  or  the  lealle^n  wood  ! 
But  what  the  beauty  of  the  plain,  compared 


To  that  sublimity  which  reigns  enthroned. 
Holding  joint  rule  with  solitude  divine, 
Among  yon  rocky  fells  that  bid  defiance 
To  steps  the  m">t  adventurously  bold? 
There  silence  dwells  profound  ;  or  if  the  cry 
( If  high-jMiisetl  eagle  break  at  times  the  hush. 
The  mantled  echoes  no  response  return. 

But  let  me  now  explore  the  deep->*unk  dell. 
No  foot-print,  save  the  covey's  or  tlie  flock's, 
Is  seen  along  the  rill,  where  marshy  springs 
Still  rear  the  grassy  blade  of  vivid  green. 
Beware,  ye  shepherds,  of  these  treacherous  haunts. 
Nor  linger  tliere  too  long  :  the  wintry  day 
Soon  closes  ;  and  full  oft  a  heavier  fall. 
Heaped  by  the  blast,  fills  up  the  sheltered  glen, 
While,  gurgling  deep  below,  the  buried  rill 
Mines  for  itself  a  snow-coved  way  !     Oh,  then. 
Your  helpless  charge  drive  from  the  tempting  spot, 
And  keep  them  on  the  bleak  hill's  stonny  side. 
Where  night-winds  sweep  the  gathering  drift  away: 
So  the  great  Shepherd  leads  the  heavenly  flock 
From  failhle-is  pleasures,  full  into  the  stonns 
Of  life,  where  long  they  bear  the  bitter  blai<t, 
Until  at  length  the  vernal  sun  looks  forth, 
Bedimmed  with  showers  ;  then  to  the  ptu'^tures  green 
He  brings  them  where  the  quiet  waters  glide. 
The  stream  of  life,  the  Siloah  of  the  soul. 

A  Scoltisfi  Country  Weddijig^ 

[From '  Briti&h  Georglc&T 

Now,  'mid  the  general  glow  of  opening  blooms. 
Coy  maidens  blush  connent,  nor  slight  the  gift 
From  neighbouring  fair  brought  home,  till  now  re- 
fused. 
Swains,  seize  the  sunny  hours  to  make  your  hay. 
For  woman's  smiles  are  fickle  as  the  sky : 
Be>i)eak  the  priest,  bespeak  the  minstrel  too, 
Kre  May,  to  wedlock  hostile,  stop  the  banns. 

The  Hpi)ointed  day  arrives,  a  blithesome  day 
Of  festive  jollity  ;  yet  not  devoid 
Of  soft  regret  to  her  about  to  leave 
A  parent's  roof;  yes,  at  the  word,  join  hand* 
A  tear  reluctant  starts,  as  she  beholds 
Her  mother's  li>oks,  her  father's  silvery  hair> 
But  serious  thoughts  take  flight,  when  from  the  barn, 
Soon  as  the  bands  arc  knit,  a  jocund  sound 
Strikes  briskly  up,  and  nimble  feet  beat  fast 
Upon  the  earthen  floor.     Through  many  a  reel 
\\'ith  various  steps  uncouth,  some  new,  some  (dd, 
Some  all  the  dancer's  own,  with  Highland  flii.gs 
Not  void  of  grace,  t!ie  lads  and  lasses  strive 
To  dance  each  other  down  ;  and  oft  when  quite 
Forespent,  the  fingers  merrily  cracked,  the  bound, 
The  rallying  shout  well-timed,  and  sudden  change 
To  sprightlier  tune,  revive  the  flagging  foot, 
An<l  make  it  feel  an  if  it  trij^ped  in  air. 

When  all  are  tired,  and  all  his  stock  of  reels 
The  minstrel  o'er  and  o'er  again  has  run. 
The  cheering  flagon  circles  round  ;  meanwhile, 
A  softened  tune,  and  slower  measui-e,  flows 
Sweet  from  the  strings,  and  stills  the  boisterous  jo} 
MaylrtJ  The  lionny  lii-vom  of  Comfaihtotm 
(If  simply  played,  though  not  with  master  hand), 
Or  Patieif  Mill^  or  iiwsh  Aboon  Traquair^ 
Inspire  a  tranquil  gladness  thp'ugh  (he  brca^it  ; 
Or  that  nio.st  mournful  htrnin,  the  sad  lament 
For  Flodden  fieltl,  drives  mirth  from  every  face, 
And  makes  the  finnest  heart  .-trivc  hard  to  curb 
The  rising  tear;  till,  with  unpau>ing  l»ow, 
The  blithe  Ntnithspev  springs  uji,  reminding  9om« 
Of  nights  when  Cow^s  idd  ann  (nor  old  the  tale), 
Unceasing,  save  when  reeking  can*  went  riMind, 
Made  heart  nxu\  heel  leap  light  n-  iMtuiuling  roe. 
AIkmI  no  iiiorp  Nhalt  we  Iwhold  that  look 
So  venerable,  yet  so  blent  with  mirtn, 
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And  festive  joy  sedate  ;  that  ancient  garb 

UnvarictI — tartan  host'  and  bonnet  blue! 

No  more  shall  beauty's  partial  eye  draw  forth 

The  full  inlnxication  of  hi?*  strain, 

Mellifluous,  stronp,  exuberantly  rich! 

No  more  amid  the  i)auscs  of  the  dance 

Shall  he  repeat  those  niea.suroH,  that  in  days 

Of  other  years  could  soothe  a  falling  prince. 

Anil  li';ht  hiH  visage  with  a  transient  smile 

Of  melancholy  joy — like  autumn  sun 

Gilding  a  sere  tree  with  a  passing  beam  I 

Or  play  to  sportive  children  on  the  prccn 

Dancing  at  gloaming  hour  ;  or  willing  cheer. 

With  strains  unbought,  the  shepherd's  bridal  day  ! 

But  light  now  failing,  glimmering  candles  shine 
In  ready  chandeliers  of  moulded  clay 
Stuck  round  the  walls,  disjilaying  to  the  view 
The  ceiling  rich  with  cobweb-drapery  hung. 
Meanwhile,  from  mill  and  smiddy,  field  and  bam. 
Fresh  groups  come  hastening  in  ;  but  of  them  all, 
The  miller  bears  the  ^rce,  as  rafter  high 
He  leaps,  and,  lighting,  shakes  a  dusty  cloud  all  round. 

In  harmless  merriment,  protracted  long, 
The  hours  glide  by.     At  last,  the  stocking  thrown, 
And  duly  every  gossip  rite  performed, 
Youths,  maids,  and  matrons,  take  their  several  ways; 
M'hile  drouthy  carles,  waiting  for  the  moon, 
Sit  down  again,  and  quad"  till  daylight  dawn. 

The  Impressed  Sailor  Boy. 
[From  the  *  Birds  of  Scotland.*] 

Low  in  a  glen, 
Down  which  a  little  stream  had  furrowed  deep, 
Tween  meeting  birchen  boughs,  a  shelvy  channel, 
And  brawling  mingled  with  the  western  tide  ; 
Far  up  that  stream,  almost  beyond  the  roar 
Of  storm-bulged  breakers,  foaming  o'er  the  rocka 
With  furious  dash,  a  lowly  dwelling  lurked. 
Surrounded  by  a  circlet  of  the  stream. 
Before  the  wattled  door,  a  greensward  plat, 
With  daisies  gay,  pastured  a  playful  lamb; 
A  pebbly  path,  deep  worn,  led  up  the  hill. 
Winding  among  the  trees,  by  wheel  untouched, 
Save  when  the  winter  fuel  was  brought  home — 
One  of  the  poor  man's  yearly  festivals. 
On  every  side  it  was  a  .sheltered  spot. 
So  high  and  suddenly  the  woody  steeps 
Arose.     One  only  way,  downward  the  stream. 
Just  o*er  the  hollow,  'tween  the  meeting  boughs. 
The  distant  wave  was  seen,  with  now  and  then 
The  glimpse  of  passing  sail ;  but  when  the  breeze 
Crested  the  distant  wave,  this  little  nook 
Wa«  all  so  calm,  that,  on  the  limberest  spray, 
The  sweet  bird  chanted  motionless,  the  leaves 
At  times  scarce  fluttering.     Here  dwelt  a  pair, 
Poor,  humble,  and  content  ;  one  son  alone, 
Their  William,  happy  lived  at  home  to  bless 
Their  downward  yeary  ;  he,  simple  youth, 
With  boyish  fondness,  fancied  he  could  love 
A  seaman's  life,  and  with  the  fishers  sailed, 
To  try  their  ways  far  'niong  the  western  isles, 
Far  aj  St  Kilda's  rock-wallcd  shore  abrupt, 
O'er  which  he  saw  ten  thousand  pinions  wheel 
Confused,  dimming  the  sky  :  these  dreary  shores 
Gladly  he  left — he  had  a  homeward  heart : 
No  more  his  wishes  wander  to  the  waves. 
But  still  he  loves  to  cast  a  backward  look. 
And  tell  of  all  he  saw,  of  all  he  learned  ; 
Of  pillared  Stafta,  lone  lona's  islo. 
Where  Scotland's  kings  are  laid  ;  of  Lewis,  Skye, 
And  of  the  mainland  mountain-circled  lochs  ; 
And  he  would  sing  the  rowers  timing  chant 
And  chorus  wild.     Once  on  a  summer's  eve, 
When  low  the  sun  behind  the  Highland  hilli 
Was  almost  set,  he  sung  that  song  to  cheer 


The  aged  folks  ;  upon  the  inverted  quern 

The  futher  sat ;  the  mother's  spindle  Iiung 

Forgot,  and  backward  twirled  the  half-spun  thrcait  , 

Listening  with  partial,  well-plea.'*pd  look,  she  gazed 

rpon  her  sun,  and  inly  blessed  the  Lord, 

That  he  was  safe  returned.     Sudden  a  noise 

Bursts  nishing  through  the  trees  ;  a  glance  of  steel 

Dazzles  the  eye,  and  fierce  the  savage  band 

(ilare  all  around,  then  single  out  their  prey. 

In  vain  the  mother  clasps  her  darling  boy  ; 

In  vain  the  sire  otfers  their  little  all : 

William  is  bound  ;  they  fuUow  to  the  shore, 

Inipl(»re,  and  weep,  and  pray  ;  knee-deep  they  "itand) 

And  view  in  mute  despair  the  boat  recede. 

To  My  Son. 

Twice  has  tlie  sun  commenced  his  annual  round, 

Since  first  thy  footsteps  tottered  o'er  the  ground  ;  1 

Since  first  thy  tongue  was  tune<l  to  bless  mine  ear. 

By  faltering  out  the  name  to  fathers  dear. 

Oh  !  nature's  language,  with  her  looks  conibined, 

More  precious  far  than  periods  tlirico  refined  ! 

Oh!  sportive  looks  of  love,  devoid  of  guile, 

I  prize  you  more  than  beauty's  magic  smile; 

Yes,  in  that  face,  unconscious  of  its  charm, 

I  gaze  with  bliss  unmingled  with  alarm. 

All,  no!  full  oft  a  boding  horror  flies 

Athwart  my  fancy,  uttering  fateful  cries. 

Almighty  I*ower!  his  harmless  life  <iefend. 

And,  if  we  part,  'gainst  me  the  mandate  send. 

And  yet  a  wish  will  rise  -would  I  might  live. 

Till  added  years  his  memory  firmness  givel 

For,  oh  !   it  would  a  joy  in  death  impart 

To  think  I  still  survived  within  his  heart; 

To  think  he'll  cast,  midway  th-*  valu  of  years, 

A  retrospective  look  bedimmcil  with  tears, 

And  tell,  regretful,  how  I  looked  and  spoke ; 

What  walks  I  loved,  where  grew  my  favourite  ook; 

How  gently  I  would  lead  him  by  the  hand  ; 

How  gently  use  the  accent  of  command  ; 

What  lore  I  taught  him,  roaming  wood  and  wild, 

And  how  the  man  descended  to  the  child  ; 

How  well  I  loved  with  him,  on  Sabbath  mom, 

To  hear  the  anthem  of  the  vocal  thorn, 

To  teach  religion,  unallied  to  strife. 

And  trace  to  him  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life. 

But  far  and  farther  still  my  view  1  bend, 
And  now  I  see  a  child  thy  steps  attend  ; 
To  yonder  churcliyard-wull  thou  tak'st  thy  way, 
While  round  thee,  i>leased,  thou  see'st  the  infant  plAy  } 
Then  lifting  him,  while  tears  suffuse  thine  eyes. 
Pointing,  thou  tell'st  him.  There  thy  grandsire  lies. 

The  Thanksfjiving  of  Cape  Trafalgar, 

Upon  the  high,  yet  gently  rolling  wave. 
The  floating  tomb  tliat  heaves  above  the  brave. 
Soft  sighs  the  gale  that  late  tremendous  roared. 
Whelming  the  wretched  remnants  of  the  ;;word. 
And  now  the  cannon's  peaceful  thunder  calls 
The  victor  bands  to  mount  their  wooden  walls, 
And  from  the  rami>arts,  where  their  comrades  fell, 
The  mingled  strain  of  joy  and  grief  to  swell  : 
Fast  they  ascend,  from  stem  to  stem  they  spread. 
And  crowd  the  engines  whence  the  lightnings  sped  : 
The  white-robed  priest  his  upraised  hands  extends  ; 
Hushed  is  each  voice,  attention  leaning  bends; 
Then  from  each  prow  the  grand  hosannas  r'sc, 
Float  o'er  the  deep,  and  hover  to  the  skies. 
Heaven  fills  each  heart  ;  yet  home  will  oft  .ntrude, 
And  tears  of  love  celestial  joys  exclude. 
The  wounded  man,  who  hears  the  soaring  strain, 
Lifts  his  pale  visage,  and  forgets  his  pain  ; 
While  parting  spirits,  mingling  with  the  lay. 
On  hallelujahs  wing  their  heavenward  way. 
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GEORGE  CRABDE. 

Tlie  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  whom  Kyriiu  has 
chariicterised  as  '  Nature's  sternest  painter,  vet  the 
best,'  was  of  liumble  origin,  and  horn  at  AMborouu'h, 
in  Sutlblk,  on  the  Christinas  eve  of  17.14.  His 
father  was  colleetor  of  tlie  salt  duties,  or  salt-iniwiter, 
as  lie  was  termed,  and  though  of  poor  eireum- 
Btanee.1  and  violent  temper,  he  exerted  himself  t«) 
give  Georjie  a  suiK*rior  education.  It  is  pleasing  to 
know  that  the  old  man  lived  to  reap  his  reward,  in 


but  his  prospects  were  so  (.'Icioiny,  tliat  he  abandoned 
his  profession,  and  proceeded  to  Ixmdon  as  a  literary 
adventurer.     His  whole  stock  of  money  amounted 


t^^/^ 


witnessing  the  celebrity  of  his  son,  and  to  transcribe, 
with  parental  fondness,  in  his  own  handwriting,  his 
poem  of  The  Lihrary.  C'rabln;  has  described  the 
unpromising  scene  of  his  nativity  with  his  usual 
force  and  correctness : — 

Lo !  where  the  heath,  with  withering  brake  grown 
o'er, 
Lends  the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neighbouring  poor; 
From  thence  a  length  of  burning  sand  appears, 
Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  its  withered  ears  ; 
Rank  weeds,  that  every  art  and  care  defy, 
Iteign  o'er  the  land,  and  rob  the  blighted  rye: 
There  thistles  stretch  their  prickly  arms  afar, 
And  to  the  ragged  infant  tlireaten  war  ; 
There  poppies  nodding,  mock  the  hope  of  toil ; 
There  the  blue  bugloss  paints  the  sterile  soil; 
Ilartlv  and  high,  abifve  the  slender  sheaf, 
The  slimy  mallow  waves  her  silky  leaf  ; 
O'er  the  young  shoot  the  charlock  throws  a  shaile. 
And  clasping  tares  cling  round  the  sickly  blade; 
With  mingle.l  tints  the  rocky  coa-sts  abound, 
Alid  a  sad  splemhair  vainly  shines  around. 
So  looks  the  nymph  whom  wretched  arts  adorn, 
Betrayed  by  man,  then  left  for  man  to  sconi ; 
Whoso  cheek  in  vain  axsumes  the  mimic  rose, 
While  her  sad  eyes  the  troubleil  breast  disclose; 
Whose  outward  splendour  is  but  folly's  dress. 
Exposing  most,  when  most  it  gilds  distress. 

The  poet  was  put  apprentice  in  his  fourteenth  year 
to  a  surgeon,  and  afterwards  practised  in  Aldlxirongh ; 


Tlii-thplucc  of  Crabbe. 

to  only  three  pounds.  Having  completed  some 
poetical  pieces,  he  offered  them  for  publication,  but 
they  were  rejected.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, he  issued  a  poetical  epistle,  Tite  ( Mmliilale. 
addressed  to  the  authors  of  the  Monthly  Review.  It 
was  coldly  received,  and  liis  jiublisher  failing  at  the 
same  time,  the  young  p(Ht  was  plunged  into  great 
perplexity  and  w.ant.  He  wrote  to  the  premier. 
Lord  North,  to  the  lord-chanceUor  Thurlow,  and 
to  other  noblemen.  re<|uesting  assistance ;  but  in  no 
case  waa  an  answer  returned.  .\t  length,  when  his 
affairs  were  desperate,  he  applied  to  Kdmutid  Kurke, 
and  in  a  nimlest  yet  manly  statement,  disclosed  to 
him  the  situation  in  which  he  stood.  Hurke  re- 
ceived him  into  his  own  house,  and  exercised  towards 
him  the  most  generous  hospitality.  While  under 
his  hapjty  rtHif.  the  poet  met  Mr  Fox,  Sir  .Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  others  of  the  statesman's  distinguished 
friends.  In  the  same  year  (17S1)  he  published  his 
I)oem,  '  The  Library,'  which  was  favourably  noticed 
by  the  critics.  Lord  Thurlow  (who  now,  as  in  the 
case  of  Cowpcr,  came  with  tardy  notice  and  un- 
graceful generosity)  invited  him  tti  breakfast,  and  at 
parting,  presented  him  with  a  bank-note  for  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  Crabl>e  entered  into  sacred  oriicrs, 
and  was  licensed  as  curate  to  the  re<tor  of  his  native 
parish  of  .\ldborough.  In  a  short  time,  Iturke  pro- 
cured for  him  the  situation  of  chaplain  to  the  Duke 
of  Rutland  at  lielvoir  castle.  "i'h.'s  was  a  gri'at 
advancement  for  the  jMxtr  poet,  and  he  never  after- 
wards was  in  fear  of  want.  He  sei'nis.  however,  to 
have  felt  all  the  ills  of  dciHiidence  on  the  great,  and 
in  his  poem  of  The  I'atnm,  and  other  parts  of  his 
writings,  has  strongly  depiiteil  the  evils  of  such  a 
situation.  In  ITS.')  appeared  his  piKMU,  The  Vtlhuie, 
which  had  Ix/en  seen  and  correct^^l  by  Johnson  and 
Burk->.  Its  success  was  instant  ami  complete.  Some 
of  the  descriptions  in  the  jKuni  (as  that  of  the  parish 
workhouse)  were  copied  into  all  the  jKTiodicals,  and 
t<K>k  that  place  in  our  national  literature  whieli  tliev 
still  retain.     Thurlow  prc-ented  him  with  two  sniul 
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livin);8  then  in  his  K'ft.  tiUiiit;  him  Ht  the  name 
time,  with  an  oatli,  tliat  he  was  as  like  I'arsim 
Aihims  as  twelve  to  a  ilozeii.  The  jjoet  now  Miarrie<l 
a  jiiuni;  IhJv  of  Sutl'olk,  the  ohjeit  of  an  early  at- 
tachment, and  taking  the  curaey  of  Statliem,  ad- 
joining Helvoir  castU',  he  hade  adieu  to  the  ducal 
mansion,  and  transferred  himself  to  the  hunihle 
parsonage  in  the  villaije.  Four  happy  years  were 
spent  in  this  retirement,  wlien  the  ptiet  ohtaincd 
the  exchange  of  his  two  small  livings  in  Dorset- 
shire for  two  of  superior  value  in  the  vah'  of  Hel- 
voir. Crahhe  remained  silent  as  a  poet  for  many 
years.  'Out  of  doors,'  says  his  son,  '  he  had  always 
some  object  in  view — a  llowcr,  or  a  pebhle,  or  his 
note-  b(x)k  in  his  hand  ;  and  in  the  liouse,  if  he  was 
not  writinR,  he  was  reading.  He  read  almiil  very 
often,  even  wlien  walking,  or  seated  hy  the  side  of 
his  wife  in  the  liu^re  old-fa,shioned  one-horse  chaise, 
heavier  than  a  modern  chariot,  in  whieli  tliey  usually 
were  conveyed  in  tlieir  little  excursions,  and  the 
conduct  of  which  he,  from  awkwardness  an<l  absence 
of  mind,  prudcEitly  relinquislied  to  my  mother  on 
all  occasions.'  In  1HI)7  lie  published  his  J'ari.tk 
Iteijister,  which  had  l>cen  previously  submitted  to 
Mr  Fox,  and  parts  of  tliis  poem  (especially  the  story 
of  rhoebe  Dawson)  were  tiie  last  compositions  of 
their  kind  that  'enpaf.'cd  and  amused  the  cajiacions. 
the  canditl,  tlie  beneviilcnt  mind  of  tliis  ^reat  man.' 
The  success  of  this  work  was  not  oidy  decided,  hut 
nearly  unprecedented.  In  1810  ho  came  forward 
with  The  Borough,  a  poem  of  the  same  class,  and 
more  connected  and  complete  ;  and  two  years  after- 
wards he  produced  his  Tales  in  Verse,  containing 
perhaps  the  finest  of  .all  his  humble  hut  h.appy  deli- 
neations of  life  and  cliaracter.  'The  public  voice,' 
says  his  biographer,  '  was  again  highly  favourable, 
and  some  of  tliese  relations  were  spoken  of  with  the 
utmost  warmth  of  commendation,  as,  the  I'arting 
Hour,  the  Patron,  Kdward  Shore,  and  the  Confidant.' 
In  1814  tlie  Duke  of  Rutland  appointed  him  to  the 
living  of  Trowbridge,  in  M'iltshire,  and  he  went 
thither  to  reside.  His  income  amounted  to  about 
£800  per  annun),  a  large  jiortion  of  which  he  spent 
in  ch.arity.  He  still  continued  his  attachment  to 
literature,  and  in  1817  and  1818,  was  engaged  on  his 
last  great  work,  the  Tales  of  the  Hull.  '  He  fancied 
that  autunm  v&n,  on  the  whole,  tlie  most  favourable 
season  for  him  in  the  composition  of  poetry  ;  but 
there  was  something  in  the  effect  of  a  sudden  fall  of 
snow  that  appeared  to  stimulate  him  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner.'  In  181.')  the  Tales  were  l>ub- 
lished  by  Mr  Murray,  who.  for  them  and  the  re- 
maining copyright  of  all  Crabbe's  previous  poems, 
gave  the  munificent  sum  of  £3000.  In  an  account 
of  the  negotiation  for  the  sale  of  these  copyrights, 
written  by  Mr  Moore  for  tlie  life  of  his  brother 
poet,  we  have  the  following  amusing  illustration  of 
Crabbe's  simplicity  of  manner  : — '  When  he  received 
the  bills  for  £3000,  we  (Moore  and  Rogers)  earnestly 
advised  that  he  should,  without  delay,  deposit  them 
in  some  safe  hands;  but  no — he  must  "  take  them 
with  him  to  Trowbridge,  and  show  them  to  his  son 
John.  They  would  hardly  believe  in  his  good  luck 
at  home  if  they  did  not  see  the  bills."  On  his  way 
down  to  Trowbridge,  a  friend  at  Salisbury,  at  wliose 
house  he  rested  (Mr  Everett,  the  banker),  seeing 
that  he  carried  these  bills  loosely  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  requested  to  be  allowed  to  take  charge  of 
them  for  him  ;  but  with  equ:U  ill  success.  "There 
was  no  fp.ar,"  he  said,  "  of  his  losing  them,  and  he 
must  show  them  to  his  son  John." '  Anotlier 
poetical  friend,  Mr  Campbell,  who  met  him  at  this 
time  in  Londt)n,  remarks  of  him — 'His  mildness  in 
literary  argument  struck  me  with  surjtrisc  in  so 
Btern  a  poet  of  nature,  and  I  could  not  but  contrast 


the  unassumingness  of  his  manners  with  the  origi- 
nality of  his  powers.  In  what  may  be  called  the 
ready-money  small-talk  t)f  conversation,  his  facility 
might  not  jHrrliaps  seem  eqmd  to  the  known  calibre 
of  ills  talents  ;  but  in  the  progress  of  conversation,  I 
recollect  remarking  that  there  was  a  vigilant  shrewd- 
ness that  almost  eluded  you,  by  keeping  its  watch 
so  quietly.'  This  fine  remark  is  characteristic  of 
Crabbe's  genius,  as  well  as  of  his  manners.  It 
gathered  its  materials  slowly  and  silently  with  in- 
tent but  unobtrusive  observation.  The  '  Tales  of 
the  Ilidl'  were  received  with  tliat  pleasure  and  ap- 
I)robation  due  to  an  old  and  established  favourite, 
but  w'ith  less  enthusiasm  than  some  of  his  previous 
works.  In  I^Tl,  the  now  venerable  poet  jiaid  a 
visit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Kilinburgh  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  as  to  the  city  itself,  he  soon 
got  wearied  of  the  New  Town,  but  could  amuse 
himself  for  ever  in  the  f)ld.  His  latter  years  were 
spent  in  the  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  social  intercourse.  His  at- 
tachment to  botany  and  geology  seemed  to  increase 
with  age  ;  and  at  threescore  and  ten,  he  was  busy, 
cheerful,  and  afl'ectionate.  His  death  took  place  at 
Trowbridge  on  the  .Id  of  February  1832,  and  his 
parishioners  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in 
the  church  of  that  place,  where  lie  had  ofiiciated  for 
nineteen  years.  A  comidete  collection  of  his  works, 
with  some  new  pieces  and  an  admirable  memoir, 
was  published  in  1834  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  G.  Crabbe. 
The  '  Village,'  '  I'arish  Register,'  and  shorter  tales 
of  Crabbe  arc  his  most  popular  productions.  The 
'  Tales  of  the  Hall'  are  less  interesting.  They  relate 
jirincip.ally  to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  ami  tlie 
jtoet  was  not  so  liajipj'  in  describing  their  pecu- 
liarities as  when  supporting  his  character  of  the 
poet  of  the  poor.  Some  of  the  eiiisodcs.  however, 
are  in  his  best  style — Sir  Owen  Dale,  Ruth,  lOllen, 
and  other  stories,  are  all  marked  with  the  peculiar 
genius  of  Crabbe.  The  redeeming  and  distinguishing 
feature  of  that  genius  was  its  fidelity  to  nature,  even 
when  it  was  dull  and  unprepossessing.  His  (xiwer 
of  observation  and  description  might  be  limited,  but 
his  pictures  have  all  the  f()rce  of  dramatic  represen- 
tation, and  may  be  compared  to  those  actual  and 
existing  models  which  the  sculptor  or  painter  works 
from,  instead  of  vague  and  general  conceptions. 
They  are  often  ^>o  tiiic,  and  human  nature  being  ex- 
hibited in  its  naked  reality,  with  all  its  defects,  and 
not  through  the  bright  and  alluring  medinm  of 
romance  or  imagination,  our  vanity  is  shocked  and 
our  pride  mortified.  His  anatomy  of  character  and 
passion  harrows  up  our  feelings,  and  leaves  us  in 
the  end  sad  and  ashamed  of  our  common  nature. 
The  personal  circumstances  and  experience  of  the 
poet  affected  the  bent  of  his  genius.  He  knew  how 
untrue  and  absurd  were  the  pictures  of  rural  life 
which  figured  in  poetry.  His  own  youth  was  dark 
and  painful — spent  in  low  society,  amidst  want  and 
misery,  ira.scible  gloom  and  pa.ssion.  Latterly,  he 
had  more  of  the  comforts  and  elegances  of  sociid  life 
at  his  command  than  Cowper,  his  rival  as  a  domestic 
painter.  He  not  only  could  have  '  wheeled  his  sofa 
round,'  'let  fall  the  curtains,  and,  with  the  bubbling 
and  loud  hissing  urn'  on  the  table  '  welcome  peaceful 
evening  in,'  but  the  amenities  of  refined  and  intellec- 
tual society  were  constantly  present  with  him,  or  at 
his  call.  Yet  he  did  not,  like  Cowper,  attempt  to 
describe  them,  or  to  paint  their  manifold  charms. 
When  he  took  up  his  pen,  his  mind  turned  to  Ald- 
borongh  and  its  wild  amphibious  race — to  the  parish 
workhouse,  where  the  wheel  hummed  doleful  through 
the  day — to  erring  damsels  and  luckless  swaiii.s  the 
prey  of  overseers  or  justices — or  to  the  haunts  of  , 
desi>crate    poachers    and    smugglers,    gipsies    and    | 
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pamblers,  wliere  vice  and  misery  stalked  undisji^iised 
in  thefr  darkest  forms.  He  stirred  up  tlie  dregs  of 
hnn):iii  s<X'iety,  and  exhibited  their  blaeknesa  and 
defurniity.  yet  wdrked  tliem  into  poetry.  Like  his 
own  Sir  Richard  Monday,  he  never  forp>t  the  parish. 
It  is  tnie  that  village  life  in  England  in  its  worst 
form,  with  the  old  poor  and  game  laws  and  non- 
resident clergy,  was  composed  of  various  materials, 
some  bright  and  some  gloomy,  and  Crabhe  drew 
them  all.  His  Isaac  Ashford  is  as  honourable  to 
the  U>wly  English  ])oor  as  the  Jeanic  Deans  or 
Dandic  Dinuiont  of  S<*ott  are  to  the  Scottish  cha- 
racter. His  story  of  the  real  mourner,  the  faithful 
maid  who  watched  over  her  dying  sailor,  is  a  beauti- 
ful tribute  to  t!ie  force  and  purity  of  humble  affec- 
tion. In  the  'I'arting  Hour' and  the 'I'atron*  are 
also  passages  equally  honourable  to  the  jfoor  and 
middle  classes,  and  full  of  patlietie  and  graceful 
composition.  It  must  be  confessed,  h4)wever,  that 
Crabbe  was  in  general  a  gloomy  painter  of  life — 
that  be  was  fond  of  depicting  the  unlovely  and  un- 
amiable— aii<l  that,  either  for  poetic  effect  or  from 
painful  experience,  he  makes  the  bad  of  life  predo- 
minate o\*er  the  good.  His  pathos  and  tenderness 
are  generally  linked  to  something  coarse,  startling, 
or  humiliating — to  disappointed  liopes  or  unavailing 
Borrow — 

Still  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way. 
The  present's  still  a  cloudy  day. 

The  minuteness  with  which  he  dwells  on  such  sub- 
jects sometimes  makes  his  descriptions  tedious,  and 
apparently  unfeeling.  He  drags  forward  every  de- 
fect, every  vice  and  failing,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
educing  something  good  out  of  evil,  but,  as  it  would 
seem,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
picture.  In  his  higher  flights,  where  scenes  of 
strong  passion,  vice  or  remorse,  are  depicted,  Crabbe 
is  a  moral  l>ttet,  purifying  the  heart,  as  the  object  of 
tragi'ily  has  been  defined,  by  terror  and  pity,  and  hy 
fearful  delineations  of  the  misery  and  ilestiiation 
caused  by  unbridled  passion.  ilis  story  of  Sir 
Eustace  Grey  is  a  domestic  tragedy  of  tliis  kind, 
related  with  almost  terrific  power,  and  with  lyrical 
energy  of  versification.  His  general  style  of  versifi- 
cation is  the  couplet  of  l*oj)e  (lie  has  been  wittily 
called  *  Pope  in  worsted  st(K'kings'),  but  less  flow- 
ing and  melodious,  and  often  ending  in  points  and 
quibbles.  Thus,  in  describing  his  cottage  furniture, 
he  says — 

No  whctds  are  here  for  cither  wool  or  flax, 
But  packs  of  cards  made  up  of  sundry  packs. 

His  thrifty  housewife,  M'idow  Goc,  falU  down  m 
sickness — 

Heaven  in  her  eye,  and  in  her  hand  her  keys. 

Thisjingling  style  heightens  the  effect  of  his  humor- 
ous and  liomely  descriptions;  but  it  is  Xkm  nuich  of.a 
nnmner,  and  nuirs  the  finer  jtassages.  Crabbe  has 
high  merit  as  a  painter  of  Englisli  scenery.  He  is 
here  lus  original  and  forcible  as  in  delineating  cha- 
racter. His  marine  landscaiK'S  are  jHculiarly  fresh 
and  striking;  and  he  invests  even  the  sterile  fens 
and  barren  sands  with  interest.  His  objects  are 
•ehlom  pictureKi|ue  ;  but  he  n(»ted  every  wit-d  and 
plant — the  jturpte  bloom  of  the  heath,  the  dwarfish 
flowers  among  the  wild  gorse,  the  slender  gniss  of 
the  sheep  walk,  and  even  the  i>ebble3,  seu-weed,  and 
shells  umid 

The  glittering  waters  on  the  shingles  rolled. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  the  sea,  and  once,  as  his  son 
relates,   at'ler    being    some    time    absent    from    it. 


mounted  his  horse  and  rode  alone  sixty  miles  from 
his  house,  that  he  might  inhale  its  freshness  and 
gaze  uixju  its  waters. 

[Tfte  Parish  Worlchoitsc  and  Apothecary.^ 
[Prom 'The  Village.  T 

Theirs  is  yon  house  that  holds  the  parish  poor, 
Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken  door; 
There,  where  the  putrid  vapourn  fla^'ging,  play, 
And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  through  the  day; 
There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parents'  care; 
Parents,  who  know  im  children's  love,  dwell  there; 
Heart-broken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed, 
Forsaken  wives  and  mothers  never  wed, 
Dejected  widows  with  unhecde<l  tears. 
And  crippled  aire  with  more  than  chiKlhood-fears  ; 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  far  the  hajipicst  they! 
The  moping  idiot  and  the  madman  gay. 

Here  too  the  sick  their  final  doom  receive. 
Here  brought  amid  the  scenes  of  grief,  to  grieve, 
M'here  the  loud  groans  from  some  sad  chamber  flow. 
Mixed  with  the  clamours  nf  the  crowd  below; 
Here  sorrowing,  they  each  kindred  sorrow  scan. 
And  the  cold  charities  of  man  to  man: 
Whose  laws  indeed  for  ruined  age  provide, 
And  strung  compulsion  plucks  the  scrap  from  pride; 
Rut  still  that  scrap  is  bought  with  many  a  sigh, 
And  pride  imbittcrs  what  it  can't  deny. 
Say  ye,  oppressed  by  some  fant;vstic  woes, 
Slime  jarring  nerve  that  hafiles  your  repose  ; 
\\'\w  jiress  the  downy  couch,  while  slaves  advance 
With  timid  eve,  to  read  the  distant  glance; 
\\'ho  with  stid  prayers  the  weary  doctor  tease. 
To  name  the  nameless  ever-new  diisease ; 
Who  with  mock  patience  dire  complaints  endure, 
Which  real  pain  and  that  alone  can  cure ; 
liuw  would  ve  bear  in  real  puin  to  lie, 
Despised,  neglected,  left  alone  to  die? 
How  would  ye  bear  to  dniw  your  latest  breath 
Where  all  that's  wretched  i)ave  the  way  for  death  1 

Such  is  that  room  which  one  rude  beam  divides. 
And  naked  rafters  form  the  sloping  sides ; 
Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  the  tliatch  are  seen, 
And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between; 
Save  one  dull  pane,  that,  cuarscly  jiatched,  gives  way 
To  the  rude  tempest,  yet  excludes  the  day: 
Here,  on  a  matted  flock,  xviih  dust  o'erspread. 
The  drooping  wretch  reclines  his  languid  head; 
For  him  no  hand  the  enrdial  cup  applies. 
Or  wipes  the  tear  that  stagiuites  in  his  eyes; 
No  friends  with  soft  discourse  his  pain  beguile. 
Or  promise  hope  till  sickness  wear>*  a  smilt;. 

Ihit  soon  a  loud  and  hasty  stmimt>ns  calls, 
Shakes  the  thin  ronf,  and  echoes  round  the  walls  ; 
Anon,  a  figure  enters,  quaintly  neat. 
All  pride  and  busines.^,  bustle  and  conceit. 
With  loi>ks  unaltered  by  tlK'>e  scenes  of  wo, 
\\*ith  speed  tluit,  entering,  M|»eaks  his  havte  to  go; 
He  bids  the  gazing  throng  around  him  lly, 
.\\n\  carries  fate  and  ]>hysic  in  his  e\'-*  ; 
A  potent  quack,  hnig  versed  \\\  hunian  ills, 
Who  first  insults  ihe  victim  wlnua  he  kills; 
Whose  murderous  hnntl  a  drowhv  bench  piutcci. 
And  whose  most  tender  mercy  is  neglect. 

Paiil  by  the  parish  I'nr  attendance  heiv, 
He  wears  eomeinjit  up>n  his  Kapient  snit-r ; 
In  haste  he  necks  the  bed  wherv  iniMTV  lioa, 
Impatience  marked  in  his  averted  v\v*\ 
And,  some  habitual  ipierii's  hurrieil  nVr, 
Without  reply,  he  ru^-hes  on  thf  d."'r ; 
His  drooping  patient,  lonj-  iiiund  i«'  |min. 

And  long  unheeded,  kii'««»  le stninct?  v* u  ; 

He  ceiWHCH  now  the  frebh-  help  t».  cmvf 
Of  man  :  and  i«ilenl  smkii  into  ihe  grave. 
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[/«MW  Aihfordj  a  Noble  Peasant.] 
[From  the  '  Poriiih  UcgUtor.'] 

Next  to  these  laJics,  but  in  iiouj;ht  allied, 
A  noble  pcojiant,  Isiiac  Asliford,  died. 
Noble  he  wius^  cuntciiiniit^  till  thinp^  mean, 
His  truth  un(|uestioned  und  his  houI  serene: 
Of  no  nitui*s  presence  Isinac  felt  afraid; 
At  no  man's  question  Isaac  looked  dismayed: 
Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  dis;rrace; 
Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  bin  faee; 
Yet  while  the  serious  thou^'ht  his  soul  approved. 
Cheerful  he  seemed,  and  jrentleness  he  loved; 
To  Miss  domestic  he  his  lieiirt  resipicd. 
And  with  the  firmeiit,  hatl  the  fundfst  mind: 
Were  others  joyful,  he  looked  smilinj^  on, 
And  jrave  allowance  where  he  needed  none; 
Good  he  refused  with  future  ill  to  buy, 
Nor  knew  a  joy  that  caused  reflection*^  sigh; 
A  friend  to  virtue,  his  unclouded  breast 
No  envy  stung,  no  jealousy  distressed; 
(Bane  of  the  poor!  it  wounds  their  weaker  mind 
To  miss  one  favour  which  their  neighbours  find) 
Yet  far  was  he  from  stoic-pride  removed; 
He  felt  humanely,  and  he  warmly  loved: 
I  nnvrkcd  his  action  when  his  infant  died. 
And  his  old  neighbour  for  olfeiice  was  tried; 
The  still  tears,  stealing  down  that  furrowed  cheek, 
Spoke  pity  plainer  than  the  tongue  can  speak. 
If  pride  were  his,  'twas  not  their  vulgar  pride, 
Who,  in  their  base  contempt,  the  great  deride; 
Nor  pride  in  learning,  though  my  clerk  agreed, 
If  fato  should  call  him,  Ashford  might  succeed; 
Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  although  we  knew 
None  bis  superior,  and  his  equals  few: 
But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place, 
It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  disgrace; 
A  pride  in  honest  fame,  by  virtue  gained. 
In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  labours  trained ; 
Pride  in  the  power  that  guards  his  country's  coast, 
And  all  that  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast; 
Pride  in  a  life  that  slander's  tongue  defied, 
In  fact,  a  noble  passion,  misnamed  pride. 

He  had  no  party's  rage,  no  scct'ry's  whim; 
Christian  and  countrj'man  was  all  with  him; 
True  to  his  church  he  came  ;  no  Sunday-shower 
Kept  him  at  home  in  that  important  hour; 
Nor  his  firm  feet  could  one  persuading  sect 
By  the  Btrong  glare  of  their  new  light  direct; 
*  On  hope,  in  mine  own  sober  light,  I  gaze. 
But  should  be  blind  and  lose  it  in  your  blaze.* 

In  times  severe,  when  many  a  sturdy  swain 
Felt  it  his  pride,  his  comfort  to  complain, 
Isajic  their  wants  would  soothe,  his  own  would  hide, 
And  feel  in  that  his  comfort  and  his  pride. 

At  length  he  found,  when  seventy  years  were  run, 
His  strength  departed  and  his  labour  done; 
When,  save  his  honest  fame,  he  kept  no  more; 
But  lost  his  wife  and  saw  his  children  poor; 
'Twas  then  a  spark  'if — say  not  discontent — 
Struck  on  his  mind,  and  thus  he  gave  it  vent: 

*  Kind  are  your  laws  ('tis  not  to  Ije  denied). 
That  in  yon  house  for  ruined  age  provide, 
And  they  are  just ;  when  young,  we  give  you  all, 
And  then  for  comforts  in  our  weakness  call. 
Why  then  this  proud  reluctance  to  be  fed. 
To  join  your  poor  and  cat  the  parish-bread? 
But  yet  I  linger,  loath  with  him  to  feed 
Who  gains  his  plenty  by  the  sons  of  need: 
He  who,  by  contract,  all  your  paupers  took, 
And  gauges  stomachs  with  an  anxious  look  : 
On  some  old  master  I  could  well  depend; 
See  hira  with  joy  and  thank  him  as  a  friend; 
But  ill  on  him  who  doles  the  day's  supply, 
And  counts  our  chances  who  at  night  may  die  : 


Yet  help  me.  Heaven  !  and  let  nie  not  complain 

Of  \vhat  befalls  me,  but  the  fate  sustain.' 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  and  so  resigned  he  grew; 

Daily  he  placed  the  workhouse  in  his  view! 

But  came  not  there,  for  sudden  was  his  fate, 

He  dropt  expiring  at  his  cottage-gate. 
i       I  feel  his  absence  in  the  hours  of  prayer, 

And  view  his  scat,  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there; 
j  I  see  no  more  those  white  locks  thinly  spread 
I  Hound  the  bald  polish  of  that  honoured  head; 

.N'o  more  that  awful  glance  on  playful  wight 

Cumpelled  to  kneel  and  tremble  at  the  sight; 

To  fiild  his  fingers  all  in  dread  the  while, 

Till  Mister  Ashford  softened  to  a  smile; 

No  more  that  meek  and  suppliant  look  in  prayer. 

Nor  the  pure  faith  (to  give  it  force)  are  there  : . . 

But  he  is  blest,  and  I  lament  no  more, 

A  wise  good  man  contented  to  bo  poor. 

[Phcehc  Dawson.] 
[From  the  '  Parish  Register. '] 

Two  summers  since,  I  saw  at  Lammas  fair, 
The  sweetest  flower  that  ever  blossomed  there; 
When  Phoebe  Dawson  gaily  crossed  the  green, 
In  haste  to  see  and  hajipy  to  be  seen; 
Her  air,  her  manners,  all  who  saw,  admired, 
Courteous  thou^^h  coy,  and  gentle  thou;:h  retired; 
The  joy  of  youth  and  health  her  eyes  di.-played, 
And  ease  of  heart  her  every  look  conveyeil; 
A  native  skill  her  simjile  robes  expressed, 
As  wltli  untutored  elegance  she  dressed; 
The  lads  around  admired  so  fair  a  sight. 
And  Phojbe  felt,  and  felt  she  gave,  delight. 
Admirers  soon  of  every  age  she  gained, 
Her  beauty  won  them  and  her  worth  retained  ; 
Knvy  itself  could  no  contempt  display. 
They  wished  her  well,  whom  yet  they  wished  away; 
Correct  in  thought,  she  judged  a  servant's  placo 
Preserved  a  rustic  beauty  from  disgrace; 
But  yet  on  Sunday-eve,  in  freedom's  hour, 
With  secret  joy  she  ft-lt  that  beauty's  power; 
^Vhen  some  proud  bliss  upon  the  heart  would  steal. 
That,  poor  or  rich,  a  beauty  still  must  feel- 

At  length,  the  youth  ordained  to  move  her  breast, 
Before  the  swains  with  bolder  spirit  pressed; 
With  looks  less  timid  made  his  passion  kno^vn, 
And  pleased  by  manners,  most  unlike  her  own  ; 
Loud  though  in  love,  und  confident  though  young ; 
Fierce  in  his  air,  and  voluble  of  tongue; 
By  trade  a  tailor,  though,  in  scorn  of  trade, 
lie  ser^'ed  the  stjuire,  and  brushed  the  coat  he  made; 
Yet  now,  would  Plioobe  her  consent  afford, 
Her  slave  alone,  again  he'd  mount  the  board  ; 
With  her  should  years  of  growing  love  be  spent, 
And  growing  wealth  : — she  sighed  and  looked  consent. 

Now,  through  the  lane,  up  hill,  and  cross  the  green, 
(Seen  by  but  few  and  blushing  to  be  seen — 
Dejected,  thoughtful,  anxious,  and  afraid) 
Led  by  the  lover,  walked  the  silent  maid  : 
Slow  through  the  meadows  roved  they  many  a  mile, 
Toyed  by  each  bank  and  trifled  at  each  stile; 
Where,  as  he  painted  every  blissful  view, 
And  highly  coloured  what  he  strongly  drew, 
The  pensive  damsel,  prone  to  tender  fears. 
Dimmed  the  false  prospect  with  i)rophetic  tears : 
Thus  passed  the  allotted  hours,  till,  lingering  late, 
The  lover  loitered  at  the  master's  gate; 
There  he  pronounced  adieu  !  and  yet  would  stay. 
Till  chidden — soothed — intreated — forced  away  ! 
He  would  of  coldness,  though  indulged,  complain. 
And  oft  retire  and  oft  return  again; 
When,  if  his  teasing  vexed  her  gentle  mind, 
The  grief  assumed  compelled  her  to  be  kind! 
For  he  would  proof  of  plighted  kindness  crave, 
That  she  resented  first,  and  then  forgave, 
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Ami  to  his  grief  and  pfnance  yielded  riinre 
Than  his  presuriij»tion  h:id  required  before: — 

Ail!  riy  temptation^  youth;   refrain!  refrain! 

Ka»;li  yielding  maid  and  each  presuminjj  swain  ! 
I/i!  now  with  red  rent  cloak  and  boiinet  black, 
And  toni  green  pown  loose  hanging  at  her  back, 
One  who  an  infant  in  her  arni;>  MUstains, 
And  seems  in  patience  striving  with  her  pains; 
Pinched  are  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  bread, 
"Whose  cares  are  growing  and  whose  hopes  are  Hed ; 
Pale  her  parched  lips,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk  low, 
And  tears  unnoticed  from  their  channels  tiow; 
Serene  her  manner,  till  some  sudden  pain 
Frets  the  meek  soul,  and  then  I'hc's  calm  again ; 
Her  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takes. 
And  every  step  with  cautious  terror  makes ; 
For  not  alone  that  infant  in  her  arms. 
But  nearer  cause  her  anxious  soul  alarms  ; 
AVith  water  burdened  then  she  picks  her  way, 
Sl'iwly  and  cautious,  in  the  clinging  clay; 
Till,  in  mid-green,  she  trusts  a  place  unsound, 
And  deeply  plunges  in  the  adhesive  ground; 
Thence,  but  with  pain,  her  sleiider  foot  she  takes, 
While  hope  the  mind  as  strength  the  frame  forsakes; 
For  when  so  full  the  cup  of  sorrow  grows, 
Add  but  a  drop,  it  instantly  o'erflows. 
And  now  her  path  but  not  her  peace  she  gains, 
Safe  from  her  task,  but  shivering  with  her  pains; 
Her  home  she  reaches,  open  leaves  the  door, 
And  placing  first  her  infant  on  the  floor, 
She  bares  her  bosom  to  the  wind,  and  sits, 
And  sobbing  struggles  with  the  rising  fits; 
In  vain,  they  come,  she  feels  the  inflating  grief, 
That  shuts  the  swelling  bosom  from  relief; 
That  speaks  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distressed, 
Or  the  sad  laugh  that  cannot  be  repressed; 
The  neii^hbour-matron  leaves  her  wheel,  and  flies 
With  all  the  aid  her  poverty  supplies; 
Unfee'd,  the  calls  of  nature  she  obeys, 
N(»t  led  by  profit,  not  allured  by  praise; 
And  waiting  long,  till  these  contentions  cease. 
She  speaks  of  comfort,  and  departs  in  peace. 

Friend  of  distress!  the  mourner  feels  thy  aid, 
She  cannot  pay  thee,  but  thou  wilt  be  paid. 

IJut  who  this  child  of  weakness,  want,  and  care  \ 
ris  Pha?bo  Dawson,  pride  of  Luminas  fair; 
Who  took  her  hivcr  fur  his  sparkling  eyes, 
Expressions  warm,  and  love-inspiring  lies: 
Conipajision  first  assailed  her  gentle  heart 
For  all  his  eufllering,  all  Iiis  bosom's  smart : 
•And  then  his  prayers  !  they  would  a  savage  move. 
And  win  the  coldest  of  the  sex  to  love  :' 
Hut  ah !  too  soon  his  looks  success  declared. 
Too  late  her  loss  the  marriage-rite  repaired; 
The  faithless  flatterer  then  his  vows  forgot, 
A  cajitious  tymnt  or  a  noisy  sot : 
If  present,  railing  till  he  saw  her  pained  ; 
If  absent,  spending  what  their  labount  gained  ; 
Till  tliat  fair  form  in  want  and  sickness  pined. 
And  hope  and  comfort  fled  that  gentle  mind. 

Then  fly  temptation,  youth  ;  resist  !  n-fraln ! 

Nor  let  nio  preach  for  ever  and  in  vain  ! 

[Drtam  of  the  Condemned  /V/<m.] 
[From  *  The  Borough.'] 

Ye«  !  e*en  in  sleep  the  inipressinns  all  remain, 
He  hears  the  sentence  and  ho  feels  the  chain; 
He  sees  the  judge  and  jury  when  he  shakes, 
And  loudly  cries,  *  not  guilty,*  and  awukes  : 
Then  chilling  tremblings  o'er  his  body  creep, 
Till  woni-out  nature  is  compelled  to  sleep. 

Now  comea  the  dream  again  :  it  show*  each  seono, 
\\'ith  each  small  circuinstunce  tliat  comes  between — 
The  call  to  sutfering,  and  the  very  deed — 
There  crowd«  go  with  him,  follow,  and  precede; 


Some  heartless  shout,  some  pitv,  all  condemn, 
While  he  in  fancied  envy  looks  at  them  ; 
He  seems  the  place  for  that  sad  act  to  we, 
And  dreams  the  very  thii-st  which  then  will  be  ; 
A  priest  attends — it  seems  the  one  he  knew 
In  his  best  <lays,  beneath  whose  care  he  grew. 

At  this  his  terrors  take  a  sudden  flight; 
He  sees  his  native  village  \vith  delight ; 
The  house,  the  chamber,  where  he  once  arrayed 
His  youthful  per.-*on,  where  he  knelt  and  prayed  ; 
Then,  too,  tire  comforts  he  enjoyed  at  home, 
The  days  of  joy  ;  the  joys  themselves  are  come  ; 
The  hours  of  innocence,  the  timid  look 
( )f  his  loved  maid,  when  first  her  haiid  he  took 
And  told  his  hope  ;  her  trembling  joy  appears. 
Her  forced  reserve,  and  his  retreating  fears. 
All  now  are  present — 'tis  a  moment's  gleam 
Of  fonncr  suii>hinc — stay,  delightful  <lream  ! 
Let  him  within  his  pleasant  garden  walk, 
Give  him  her  arm,  of  blessings  let  them  talk. 

Yes  !  all  are  with  him  now,  and  all  the  while 
Life's  early  prosjiects  and  his  Fanny's  smile  ; 
Then  come  his  si.ster  ami  his  village  friend. 
And  he  will  now  the  sweetest  moments  spend 
Life  has  to  yield:  no,  never  will  he  find 
Again  on  earth  such  plea-sure  in  his  mind: 
He  goes  through  shrubby  walks  these  friends  araoi^^ 
Love  in  their  looks  and  honour  on  the  tongue  ; 
Nay,  there's  a  charm  beyond  what  nature  shows, 
The  bloom  is  softer,  and  more  sweetly  glows  ; 
Pierced  by  no  crime,  an<i  urged  by  no  desire 
For  more  than  true  and  honest  hearts  require. 
They  feel  the  calm  delight,  and  thus  proceed 
Through  the  green  lane,  then  linger  in  the  mead, 
Stray  o'er  the  heath  in  all  its  purple  bloom, 
And  pluck  the  blossom  where  the  wild  bees  hum  ; 
Then  through  the  broomy  bound  with  ease  they  pasd. 
And  press  the  sandy  slieep-walk's  slender  gnuss, 
\Vhcrc  <lwaHi!^h  flowers  among  the  gorse  are  spread, 
Atid  the  lamb  browses  by  the  linnet's  bed  ; 
Then  'cross  the  bounding  brook  they  make  their  way 
(^'er  its  rough  bridge,  and  there  behold  the  bay; 
The  ocean  smiling  to  the  fervid  sun, 
The  waves  that  faintly  fall,  and  slowly  run, 
The  ships  at  distance,  ami  the  boats  at  hand  ; 
.■\nd  now  they  walk  upon  the  sea-side  sand. 
Counting  the  number,  and  what  kind  they  be, 
Ships  softly  sinking  in  the  sleepy  sea  ; 
Now  anu  in  arm,  now  parted,  they  Iwhold 
The  jL'littering  waters  on  the  shingles  rolled: 
The  timid  girls,  half  dreading  their  design, 
Dip  the  small  foot  in  the  retarded  brine, 
.Ami  search  for  crimson  weeds,  which  spreading  flo* 
Or  lie  like  pictures  on  the  sand  below  ; 
With  all  those  bright  red  pebbles  that  the  sun 
Through  the  small  waves  so  softly  shines  upon  ; 
And  those  live  lucid  jellies  which  the  eye 
Delights  to  trace  as  they  swim  glittering  by  ; 
Pearl  shells  and  rubied  star-fish  they  admire, 
And  will  arrange  above  the  parlour  fire. 
Tokens  of  bliss  !     *  Oh,  horrible  !  a  wave 
Hoars  aa  it  rises — save  nie,  Ktlward,  save  !' 
She  cries.     Alas  !  the  watchman  on  his  way 
Calls,  and  lets  in — truth,  terror,  and  the  day  ! 

[Story  of  a  Bdrothcd  Pair  in  Ilumllc  Life.\ 
[From  '  Tho  Itorough.'] 

Yes,  there  are  real  mourners  ;  1  have  seen 
A  fair  sad  girl,  mild,  suffering,  and  icrene; 
Attention  through  the  day  her  duties  claimed, 
.And  to  bo  us<ful  as  resigned  Hhe  ainioil; 
Neatlv  she  dressed,  nor  vainly  secnietl  to  expect 
Pity  (y^T  grief,  or  purdon  At  negleet ; 
Hut  when  her  wearii'd  parents  sunk  to  sleep, 
ijhe  sought  her  place  to  meditate  and  weep: 
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Then  to  her  inind  was  all  the  past  vlisplu^ed, 
That  faithful  iiieiuory  brings  to  sorrow's  aid  ; 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  youth. 
Hit  tender  tru.st,  and  hU  unque.itiunvd  truth ; 
In  every  plane  she  wandered  where  they'd  K'cn, 
And  sadly-sacred  held  the  parting  (>cenc 
Where  la-''t  fur  sea  he  took  his  leave — that  place 
With  double  interest  would  she  nightly  trace; 
For  long  the  courtship  wa«,  and  he  would  way 
Each  time  he  sailed,  '  This   once,   and   then    the 

day  ;• 
Yet  ]>nidence  tarried,  but  when  last  he  went, 
He  drew  from  pitying  love  a  full  consent. 

Happy  he  mailed,  and  great  the  care  she  took 
That  he  should  softly  sleep,  and  smartly  look  ; 
White  was  his  better  linen,  and  his  check 
Was  made  more  trim  than  any  on  the  deck  ; 
And  every  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know, 
Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow ; 
For  he  to  Greenland  sailed,  and  much  she  told 
How  he  should  guard  against  the  climate's  cold, 
Yet  saiv  not  danger,  dangers  he'd  witlistood, 
Nor  could  she  trace  the  fever  in  his  l)hH.d. 
His  messmates  smiled  at  flushings  in  his  clieek. 
And  he,  too,  smiled,  but  seldom  would  he  -peak  ; 
For  now  he  found  the  danger,  felt  the  jiain, 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  explain. 

He  called  his  friend,  and  prefaced  with  a  sigh 
A  lover's  message — *  Thomas,  1  must  die  ; 
Would  I  could  see  my  Sally,  and  could  rest 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast, 
^nd  gazing  go  !  if  not,  this  trifle  take, 
And  say,  till  death  1  wore  it  for  her  sake. 
Yes,  I  must  die — bluw  on,  sweet  breeze,  blow  on  ! 
Give  me  one  look  before  my  life  bo  gone ; 
Oh,  give  me  that  !  ami  let  me  not  despair— 
u)ne  last  fond  look — and  now  repeat  the  prayer.' 

He  had  his  wish,  and  more.     I  will  n<>t  paint 
The  lovers'  meeting:  she  beheld  him  faint — 
With  tender  fears  she  took  a  nearer  view, 
Her  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  withdrew ; 
He  tried  to  smile,  and  half-succeeding,  said, 

•  Yes,  I  must  die  ' — and  hope  for  ever  fled. 

Still  long  she  nursed  him  ;  tender  thoughts  mean- 
time 
Were  interchanged,  and  hopes  and  views  sublime. 
To  he!  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dreail  away  ; 
With  him  slie  pniyed,  to  him  his  Bible  read, 
Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head  ; 
She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer, 
Apart  she  sighed,  alone  she  shed  tlie  tear ; 
Then,  as  if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 

One  day  he  lighter  seemed,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  drea<l,  the  anguish  of  their  lot  ; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seemed  to  think, 
Yet  said  not  so — *  Perhaps  he  will  not  sink.* 
A  sudilcn  brightness  in  his  look  appeared, 
A  sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  heard  ; 
She  hud  been  read'ng  in  the  Hook  of  Prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his  chair  ; 
Lively  he  seemed,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew, 
The  friendly  many,  and  the  favourite  few; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall, 
But  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  all. 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  people— death  has  made  them  dear. 
He  named  his  friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  pre.-^sed, 
And  fondly  whispered,  *  Thou  must  go  to  rest.' 

*  I  go,'  he  said,  but  as  he  spoke  she  found 

His  hand  more  cold,  and  fluttering  was  the  sound  ; 
Then  gazed  affrightened,  but  she  caught  a  last, 
A  dying  look  of  love,  and  all  was  past. 

She  placed  a  decent  stone  his  grave  above, 
Neatly  engraved,  an  offering  of  her  love  ; 


For  that  she  wrought,  for  that  forwook  her  bed, 

Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead. 

She  would  have  grieved  had  they  presumed  to  spaic 

The  least  assistance — 'twas  her  pro|>cr  care. 

Here  will  she  come,  and  on  the  grave  will  ^it, 

Folding  her  anus,  in  long  .abstracted  fu  ; 

Hut  if  observer  ]nu>*.'i,  will  take  her  round, 

And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  be  found  ; 

Then  go  again,  and  tlius  her  hour  employ, 

\\'hile  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes  dvstroj. 

[Jn  EngVi.'ih  Fen — Gipsicn.] 
[Prom  '  Talc**— Lover's  Journey.] 

On  either  side 
Is  level  fen,  a  prospect  wild  and  wide, 
With  dikes  on  either  hand  by  ocean's  self  supjjlied 
Far  on  ilie  right  the  distant  sea  is  seen. 
And  salt  the  springs  that  feed  the  marsh  between; 
Beneath  an  ancient  bridge,  the  straitened  flood 
Rolls  through  its  sloping  banks  of  slimy  mud; 
Near  it  a  sunken  boat  resists  the  tide, 
That  frets  and  hurries  to  the  opposing  side; 
The  rushes  sharp  that  on  the  borders  grow. 
Bend  their  brown  flowerets  to  the  stream  below. 
Impure  in  all  its  course,  in  all  its  progress  slow: 
Here  a  grave  Flora  scarcely  deigns  to  bloom, 
Nor  wears  a  rosy  blush,  nor  sheds  perfume; 
The  few  dull  flowers  that  o'er  the  place  are  spread. 
Partake  the  nature  of  their  fenny  bed. 
Here  on  its  wiry  stem,  in  rigid  bloom, 
Grows  the  salt  lavemler  that  lacks  perfume; 
Here  the  dwarf  sallows  creep,  the  sejitfoil  harsh, 
And  the  soft  slimy  mallow  of  the  marsh; 
Low  on  the  ear  the  di>tant  billows  sound. 
And  just  in  view  apjicars  their  stony  bound; 
Nor  hedge  nor  tree  conceals  the  glowing  sun; 
Birds,  save  a  watery  tribe,  the  district  shun. 
Nor  chirp  among  the  reeds  where  bitter  waters  rui.. 

Again,  the  country  was  inclosed,  a  wide 
And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side; 
Where,  lo  !  a  hollow  on  the  left  apjieared, 
And  there  a  gipsy  tribe  their  tent  had  reared; 
*Twas  open  spread  to  catch  the  morning  sun, 
And  they  had  now  their  early  meal  begun, 
When  two  brown  boys  just  left  their  grassy  seat, 
The  early  traveller  with  their  prayers  to  greet; 
While  yet  Orlando  held  his  pence  in  hand, 
He  saw  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand; 
Some  twelve  years  old,  demure,  aflected,  sly, 
Prepared  the  force  (»f  early  powers  to  try; 
Sudden  a  look  of  languor  he  descries, 
And  well-feigned  ajiprehension  in  her  eyes; 
Trained,  but  yet  savage,  in  her  speaking  face 
He  marked  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race, 
When  a  light  laugh  and  roguish  leer  exj)res9ed 
The  vice  implanted  in  her  youthful  brejist; 
Forth  from  the  tent  her  elder  brother  came, 
Who  seamed  offended,  yet  forbore  to  blame 
The  young  designer,  but  could  only  trace 
The  looks  of  pity  in  the  traveller's  face. 
Within  the  father,  who  from  fences  nigh, 
Had  brought  the  fuel  for  the  fire's  .supply, 
^\'atched  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stood  dejected  byj 
On  ragged  rug,  just  borrowed  from  the  bed, 
And  by  the  hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fed, 
In  dirty  patchwork  negligently  dressed. 
Reclined  the  wife,  an  infant  at  her  breast; 
In  her  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  remained, 
Of  vigour  palsied,  and  of  beauty  stained; 
Her  bloodshot  eyes  on  her  unheeding  mate 
Were  wrathful  turned,  and  seemed  her  wants  to  states 
Cursing  his  tardy  aid.     Her  mother  there 
With  gipsy  state  engrossied  the  only  chair; 
Solemn  and  dull  her  look;  with  such  she  stani«, 
And  reads  the  milkmaid's  fortune  in  her  bands, 
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Traciti;^  the  lines  of  life;  assumed  throu<;h  years, 
Kach  feature  nuw  the  steady  falsehood  wears; 
With  littrd  and  savage  eye  she  viewj*  the  food, 
And  ^udj,'iiij;  pinches  their  intruding  brood. 
La*it  in  the  group,  the  worn-out  grandsire  sits 
Neglected,  lo^t,  and  living  but  by  fits; 
Uselcw,  despised,  his  worthless  labours  done, 
And  half- protected  by  the  vicious  son, 
Who  half-supports  him,  he  with  heavy  glance 
Views  the  young  ruffians  who  around  him  dance, 
And,  by  the  sadness  in  his  face,  appears 
To  trace  the  progresH  of  their  future  years; 
Through  what  strange  course  of  misery,  vice,  deceit. 
Must  wildly  wander  each  unpractised  cheat; 
What  shame  and  grief,  what  punishment  and  ])aiii, 
Sport  of  fierce  passions,  must  each  child  sustain. 
Ere  they  like  him  approach  their  latter  end, 
Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend ! 

[Gradual  Approacii^s  of  Age.'] 

[From  '  Talcs  of  the  IlaU/] 

Six  years  had  passed,  and  forty  ere  the  six, 

When  time  began  to  play  his  usual  tricks ; 

The  locks  once  comely  in  a  virgin's  sight. 

Locks  of  pure  brown,  displayed  the  encroaching  white  ; 

The  blood,  once  fervid,  now  to  cool  began, 

And  Timc*s  strong  pressure  to  subdue  the  man. 

I  rode  or  walked  as  I  was  wont  before, 

But  now  the  bounding  spirit  was  no  more ; 

A  moderate  pace  would  now  ray  body  heat ; 

A  walk  of  moderate  length  distress  niy  feet. 

I  showed  my  stranger  guest  those  hills  sublime. 

But  said,  *  The  view  is  jiour;  we  need  not  climb.* 

At  a  friend's  mansion  I  began  to  dread 

The  cobl  neat  parlour  and  the  gay  glazed  bed  : 

At  home  I  felt  a  more  decided  taste, 

And  must  have  all  things  in  my  order  placed, 

1  ceased  to  hunt ;  my  horses  pleased  me  less^ 

My  dinner  more  ;  I  learned  to  play  at  chess. 

1  took  my  dog  and  gun,  but  saw  the  brute 

Was  disappointed  that  I  did  not  shoot. 

My  iMorning  walks  I  now  could  bear  to  lose, 

And  blessed  the  shower  that  gave  me  not  to  choose: 

In  fact,  I  felt  a  languor  stealing  on  ; 

The  active  ann,  the  agile  hand,  were  gone ; 

Sinall  daily  actions  into  habits  grew, 

Ahd  new  dislike  to  forms  and  fiishions  new. 

I  l-'Ved  my  trees  in  order  to  dispose; 

I  numbered  peaches,  looked  how  stocks  arose; 

Told  tlie  same  story  oft — lu  short,  began  to  prose. 

[Song  of  Uie  Craznd  Maiden.] 
[From  tbo  same.] 

Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view 

About  my  room,  ab4^ut  my  bed  ; 
But  moniing  roses,  wet  with  dew. 

To  cool  my  burning  brow  instead  ; 
As  llnwers  that  once  in  Kden  grew, 

Let  them  their  fnigraiit  spirits  shed. 
And  every  day  their  sweets  renew. 

Till  I,  a  fading  tlower,  am  dead. 

O  let  the  herbs  I  loved  to  rear 

(iivc  to  my  sense  their  perfumed  breath! 
I<>-t  them  be  placed  about  my  bier, 

Aiitl  grace  iho  gloomy  house  <tf  death, 
I'll  have  my  grave  beneath  a  hill. 

Where  only  Lucy's  self  shall  know, 
Where  runs  the  pure  pellucitl  rill 

rpon  its  gravelly  l>ed  Indow  : 
There  violets  on  the  borders  Idow, 

And  insects  their  soft  light  dif^pl.^y, 
Till,  as  the  morning  sunbeams  glow, 

The  cold  phosphoric  fires  decay. 


That  is  the  grave  to  Lucy  shown  ; 

The  soil  a  pure  and  silver  sand; 
The  green  cold  moss  above  it  grown, 

Unplucked  of  all  but  maiden  hand. 
In  virgin  earth,  till  then  unturned. 

There  let  my  maiden  form  bo  laid  ; 
Nor  let  my  changed  clay  be  spumed. 

Nor  for  new  guest  that  bed  be  made. 

There  will  the  lark,  the  lamb,  in  sport, 

In  air,  on  earth,  securely  play  : 
And  Lucy  to  my  grave  resort. 

As  innocent,  but  not  so  gay, 
I  will  not  have  the  churchyard  ground 

With  bones  all  black  and  ugly  grown. 
To  press  my  shivering  body  round, 

Ur  on  my  wa,sted  limbs  be  thrown. 

With  ribs  and  skulls  I  will  not  sleep, 

In  clammy  beds  of  cold  blue  clay, 
Through  which  the  ringed  earth-woriris  crwp, 

And  on  the  shrouded  bosom  prey. 
I  will  not  have  the  bell  proclaim 

^\'hen  those  ^;id  marriage  rites  begin, 
Aiiil  boys,  without  regard  or  shame. 

Press  the  vile  mouldering  masses  in. 

Say  not,  it  is  beneath  my  c-are — 

I  cannot  these  cold  truths  allow  ; 
These  thoughts  may  not  afflict  me  there 

But  oh  !  they  vex  and  tease  me  now  ! 
Raise  not  a  turf,  nor  set  a  stone, 

That  man  a  maiden's  grave  may  trace, 
But  thi>u,  my  Lucy,  come  alone. 

And  let  atl'ection  find  the  place  1 

[Si^tcliea  of  AtUumn.] 

[From  the  same.] 

It  was  a  fair  and  mild  autumnal  sky. 
And  earth's  ripe  treitsures  met  the  admiring  eye. 
As  ft  rich  beauty  when  her  bloom  is  lost. 
Appears  with  more  magnificence  and  cost: 
The  wet  and  heavy  grass,  where  feet  had  strayed. 
Not  yet  erect,  the  wanderer's  way  betrayed  ; 
Showers  of  the  night  had  swelled  the  deepening  rilL 
The  morning  breeze  had  urged  the  quickening  mill; 
Assembled  rooks  had  winged  their  seaward  fiight, 
By  the  same  passage  to  return  at  night, 
While  proudly  o'er  them  hung  the  steady  kite, 
Then  turned  them  biu-k,  and  left  the  noi>y  throng, 
Nor  deiOTcd  to  know  them  as  ho  sailed  along. 
Long  ytdlow  leaves,  from  osiers,  strewed  around. 
Choked  the  dull  stream,  and  hushed  its  feeble  sound, 
While  the  dead  foliage  dropt  from  loftier  trees. 
Our  squire  beheld  not  with  his  wonted  ease  ; 
But  to  his  own  reflections  made  reply. 
And  said  aloud,  *  Ves  ;  doubtless  we  must  die.' 
•  We  must,*  said  Richard  ;  *  and  we  would  not  live 
To  feel  what  dotage  and  decay  will  give  ; 
But  we  yet  taste  whatever  we  behold; 
The  morn  is  lovely,  though  the  air  is  cold: 
There  is  delicious  quiet  in  this  scene, 
At  once  so  rich,  so  varied,  so  serene; 
Sounds,  too,  delight  us — each  discordant  tone 
Thus  mingled  please,  that  fail  to  please  alone; 
This  hollow  wind,  this  rustling  of  the  bnuik, 
The  fann-yard  noise,  the  woodman  at  V'-n  oak- 
See,  the  axe  fulls  I-^now  li!<ten  to  the  >trokc; 
That  gun  itself,  that  murders  all  thi-*  |M.'*eo, 
Adds  to  tbo  charm,  because  it  siHjn  must  ocuse. 


Cold  grew  the  foggy  mom,  the  day  ww  brief, 
Loose  on  the  cherry  huiu.'  the  crini-utn  leaf: 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb  ;  the  w<h41« 
Roaretl  with  st^)ng  bla»ls,  with  mighty  idiowi-rt  iht 
fioods: 
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All  preen  wns  vaiiishcil  ftave  cf  pine  iitul  yew, 
That  still  displayed  their  ineluncholy  hue; 
Save  the  green  holly  with  it*  berries  refi. 
And  the  green  moss  that  o'er  the  {.'ravel  spread. 

SAMUEL  ROOERS. 

There  is  a  poetry  of  taste  as  well  as  of  the  pas- 
sions, which  can  only  be  relished  by  the  intellectual 
classes,  but  is  capable  of  inipartiiif;  exquisite  plea- 
sure to  those  who  have  the  key  to  its  hidden 
mysteries.  It  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  delicate 
appreciation  of  the  fine  arts,  or  of  nuisio,  which  in 
some  men  amounts  to  almost  a  new  sense.  Mr 
Sami'KI,  Kookks,  author  of  the  Plraxurcs  of  jlfcmmy, 
may  be  considered  a  votary  of  this  school  of  refine- 
ment, Vt'e  have  everywhere  in  his  works  a  classic 
and  graceful  beauty  ;  no  slovenly  or  obscure  lines  ; 
fine  cabinet  pictures  of  soft  and  mellow  lustre ;  and 
occasionally  trains  of  thought  and  association  that 
awaken  or  recall  tender  and  heroic  feelings.  His 
diction  is  clear  and  pdlished — finished  with  great 
care  and  scrupulous  nicet.v.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  has  no  forcible  or  original 
invention,  no  deep  pathos  that  thrills  the  soul,  and 
no  kindling  energy  that  fires  the  im.agination.  In 
his  shailuwy  poem  of  Cohimhus,  he  seems  often  to 
verge  on  the  sublime,  but  does  not  attain  it.  His 
late  works  are  his  best.  Parts  of  Human  Life  pos- 
sess deeper  feeling  than  are  to  be  foinid  in  the 
'  Measures  of  Memory  ;'  and  in  the  easy  half  con- 
Torsational  sketches  of  his  Itnli/,  there  are  delightful 
glimpses  of  Italian  life,  and  scenery,  and  old  tradi- 
tions. The  poet  was  an  accomplished  traveller,  a 
lover  of  the  fair  and  good,  and  a  worshijijicr  of  the 
classic  glories  of  the  past  The  life  of  Mr  IJogers 
li<as  been  as  calm  and  felicitous  as  his  poetry:  he 
has  for  more  than  half  a  century  maintained  his 
place  in  our  national  literature.  He  was  born  at 
Newington  Green,  a  village  now  inchnled  in  the 
growing  vastness  of  London,  in  the  year  1762.  His 
ftther  (well-known  and  respected  among  the  dissen- 
ters) was  a  banker  by  profession ;  and  the  poet, 
after  a  careful  private  education,  was  introduced 
into  the  banking  establishment,  of  which  he  is  still 
a  partner.  He  was  fixed  in  his  determin.ation  of  be- 
coming a  poet  by  the  perusal  of  lieattie's  Minstrel, 
when  he  was  only  nine  years  of  age.  His  boyish 
enthusiasm  led  him  also  to  sigh  for  an  interview 
with  Dr  Johnson,  and  to  attain  this,  he  twice  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  donr  of  .Johnson's  well-known 
house  in  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street.  On  the  first 
occasion  the  great  moralist  was  not  at  home ;  and 
the  second  time,  after  he  had  rung  the  bell,  the 
heart  of  the  yo\mg  aspirant  misgave  liim,  and  he 
retreated  without  waiting  for  the  servant.     Kogers 


■ec^y^  -^   ^^  ^.e^i/ 


was  then  in  his  fourteenth  year.  Notwithstanding 
the  proverbial  roughness  of  Johnson's  manner,  we 
have  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  flattered  by  this 
instance  of  youthful  admiration,  ami  would  have 
received  his  intended  visitor  with  fatherly  kindness 
and  affection.  Mr  Kogers  appeared  as  an  author  in 
1786,  the  same  year  that  witnessed  the  glorious 
advent  of  Bums.  The  production  of  Kogers  was  a 
thin  quiirto  of  a  few  pages,  an  Ode  to  Siiperslilwn, 
and  other  poems.  In  1792  he  prculuced  the 'Plea- 
sures of  Memory  ;'  in  1812  the  '  Voyage  of  Colum- 
bus' (a  fragment);  and  in  1814  Juoyue/mc,  a  tale, 
published  in  conjunction  with  Byron's  Lara— 
Like  morning  brought  by  nighi. 


In  1819  ap|ieareil  •  Ilurnau  Life,'  anil  in  1822  '  Italy,' 
a  descriptive  pnem  in  blank  verse.  The  collected 
works  of  Mr  Hogers  have  l)een  published  in  various 
forms — one  of  tlieui  containing  vignette  engravings 
from  designs  by  Slotliard,  and  forming  no  incon- 
siderable trophy  of  liritish  art.  The  jioet  has  lieen 
enabled  to  cultivate  his  favourite  tastes,  to  enrich 
his  house  in  St  James's  Place  with  some  of  the 
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finest  and  rarest  pictures,  busts,  books,  and  gems, 
and  to  entertain  his  friends  with  a  genenns  and 
unostentatious  hospitality.  His  c<invcrsatiiin  is  rich 
and  various,  abounding  in  wit,  eloquence,  shrewd 
observation,  and  interesting  personal  anecdote.  He 
has  been  familiar  with  almost  every  distinguished 
author,  orator,  and  artist  fur  the  last  forty  years. 
Perhjips  no  single  individual  has  had  so  many  works 
dedicated  to  him  as  memorials  of  friendship  or  ad- 
miration. It  is  gratifying  to  mention,  that  his 
benevolence  is  equal  to  his  taste  :  his  bounty  soothed 
and  relieved  the  deathbed  of  Sheridan,  and  is  now 
exerted  to  a  large  extent,  annually,  in  bclialf  of  suf- 
fering or  unfriended  talent. 

Nature  denied  hira  much, 
But  gave  him  at  his  birth  what  most  he  values : 
A  passionate  love  for  music,  sculpture,  painting, 
For  poetry,  the  language  of  the  gods, 
For  all  things  here,  or  grand  or  beautiful, 
A  setting  sun,  a  lake  among  the  mountains. 
The  light  of  an  ingenuous  countenance. 
And,  what  transcends  them  all,  a  noble  action. 

llalt,. 

IFrom  the  '  Pleaeurea  of  MemoT^.'] 

Twilight's  soft  dews  steal  o'er  the  village  green, 
\\'ith  magic  tints  to  harmonise  the  scene. 
Stilled  is  the  hum  that  through  the  hamlet  broke, 
When  round  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  oak 
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The  peasants  flocked  to  hear  the  minstrel  play, 
And  frames  and  carols  closed  the  busy  day. 
Her  wheel  at  rest,  the  matron  thrills  no  more 
With  treasured  tales  and  legendary  lore. 
All,  all  are  tied  ;  nor  mirth  nor  music  flowe 
To  chase  the  dreams  of  innocent  repose. 
All,  all  are  fled;  yet  still  I  linger  here! 
What  secret  charms  this  silent  sjjot  endearl 

Mark  yon  old  mansion  frowning  through  the  tree.s, 
Whose  hollow  turret  woos  the  whistling  hrceze. 
That  casement,  arched  with  ivy's  brownest  shade, 
First  to  these  eyes  the  light  of  heaven  conveyed. 
The  mouldering  gateway  strews  the  gra.ss-grown  court, 
Once  the  calm  scene  of  many  a  simple  sport; 
When  nature  pleased,  for  life  itself  was  new, 
And  the  heart  |)roniiscd  what  the  fancy  drew. 

See,  through  the  fracturc.l  pediment  revealed. 
Where  moss  inlays  the  rudely  sculptured  shield, 
The  martin's  old  hereditary  nest. 
Long  may  the  ruin  spare  its  hallowed  guest! 

'•  •  * 

Childhood's  loved  group  revisits  every  scene. 
The  tangled  wood-walk  and  the  tufteil  green! 
Indulgent  Memory  wakes,  and  lo,  they  live! 
Clothed  with  far  softer  hues  than  light  can  give. 
Thou  first,  best  friend  that  Heaven  assigns  below, 
To  soothe  and  sweeten  all  the  cares  we  know; 
Whose  glad  suggestions  still  each  vain  alarm. 
When  nature  fades  and  life  forgets  to  charm; 
Thee  would  the  Muse  invoke! — to  thee  belong 
The  sage's  precept  and  the  poet's  song. 
What  softened  views  thy  magic  glass  reveals. 
When  o'er  the  landscape  Time's  meek  twilight  steals ! 
As  when  in  ocean  sinks  the  orb  of  day. 
Long  on  the  wave  reflected  lustres  play; 
Thy  tempered  gleams  of  happiness  resigned. 
Glance  on  the  darkened  mirror  of  tly;  mind. 
The  school's  lone  porch,  with  reverend  mosses  gray, 
Just  tells  the  pensive  pilgrim  where  it  lay. 
Mute  is  the  bell  that  rung  at  peep  of  dawn, 
Quickening  my  truant  feet  across  the  lawn: 
Unheard  the  shout  that  rent  the  noontide  air, 
When  the  slow  dial  gave  a  pause  to  care. 
Up  springs,  at  every  step,  to  claim  a  tear. 
Some  little  friendship  formed  and  cherished  here; 
And  not  the  lightest  leaf,  but  trembling  teems 
With  golden  visions  and  ronnintic  dreams. 

Down  by  yon  hazel  copse,  at  evening,  blazeil 
The  gipsy's  fagot — there  we  stood  and  gazed; 
Gazed  on  her  sun-burnt  face  with  silent  awe, 
Her  tattered  mantle  and  her  hood  of  straw; 
Her  moving  lips,  her  cauldron  brimming  o'er; 
The  drowsy  brood  that  on  her  back  she  bore, 
Lnps  in  the  barn  with  mousing  owlets  bred. 
From  rifled  roost  at  niglitly  revel  fed; 
Whose  dark  eyes  flashed   through  locks  of  blackest 

shade. 
When  in  the  breeze  the  distant  watch-dog  bayed: 
And  heroes  fled  the  sibyl's  muttered  call. 
Whose  eltin  jirowcss  scaled  the  orchard  wall. 
As  o'er  my  palm  the  silver  piece  she  drew, 
And  traced  the  line  of  life  with  searching  view, 
How  throbbed  my  fluttering  jmlse  with  hopes  and  fears, 
To  leani  the  colour  of  my  future  years! 

Ah,  then,  what  honest  triumph  flushed  my  breast; 
This  truth  once  known— to  bless  is  to  be  blest! 
I      We  led  the  bending  beggar  on  his  way 
(Bare  were  his  feet,  his  tresses  silver-gray), 
Soothed  the  keen  pangs  his  aged  sjiirit  felt, 
j      And  on  his  tale  with  mute  attention  dwelt: 

As  in  his  scrip  we  dropt  our  little  store, 
I      And  sighed  to  think  that  little  was  no  more. 

He  breathed  his  prayer, '  Long  may  such  goodness  Urol' 
"Twas  all  he  gave — 'twas  all  he  had  to  give. 
•  •  • 

Survey  the  globe,  each  ruder  realm  explore; 
From  KeMou'a  faintest  ray  to  Newtou  soar. 


\\'hat  diflerent  spheres  to  human  bliss  assigned! 
What  slow  gradations  in  the  scale  of  mind  '. 
Yet  mark  in  each  these  mystic  wonders  wrought; 
Oh  mark  the  sleepless  energies  of  thought ! 

The  adventurous  boy  that  a.sks  his  little  share. 
And  hies  from  home  with  many  a  gossip's  prayer, 
Tunis  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  once  more  lo  see 
The  dear  almdc  of  peace  and  ])rivacy  ; 
And  as  he  tunis,  the  thatch  among  the  trees. 
The  smoke's  blue  wreaths  ascemling  with  the  breeza. 
The  village-conmion  spotted  white  v^'ith  sheip. 
The  churchyard  yews  round  which  his  fathers  sleep; 
All  rouse  Keflection's  sadly  pleasing  train. 
And  oft  he  looks  and  weeps,  and  looks  again. 

So,  when  the  mild  Tupia  dared  exidore 
Arts  yet  untaught,  and  worlds  unknown  before, 
And,  with  the  sons  of  Science,  wooed  the  gale 
That,  rising,  swelled  their  strange  expanse  of  sail ; 
So,  when  he  breathed  his  fii-m  yet  fond  adieu, 
liome  from  his  leafy  hut,  his  carved  canoe, 
.\nd  all  his  soul  best  loved — such  tears  he  shed, 
While  each  soft  scene  of  summer-beauty  fled. 
Long  o'er  the  wave  a  wistful  look  he  cast, 
Lottg  watched  the  streaming  signal  from  the  mast; 
Tilltwilight's  dewy  tints  deceived  his  eye, 
And  fairy  forests  fringed  the  evening  sky. 

So  Scotia's  ijueen,  as  slowly  dawned  the  day, 
Rose  on  her  couch,  and  gazed  her  soul  away. 
Her  eves  had  blessed  the  beacon's  glimmering  height 
That  faintly  tiii]>ed  the  feathery  surge  with  li^ht; 
IJut  now  the  ninrn  with  orient  hues  j'ortrayed 
Eaeli  castled  clifl'and  brown  mona-stic  shade: 
All  touched  the  talisman's  resistless  spring. 
And  lo,  what  busy  tribes  were  instant  on  the  wing! 

Thus  kindred  objects  kindred  thoughts  inspire. 
As  summer-clouds  flash  forth  electric  flre. 
,\nd  hence  this  spot  gives  back  the  joys  of  youth. 
Warm  as  the  life,  and  with  the  mirror's  truth. 
Hence  home-felt  pleasure  prompts    the    patriot'! 

sigh ; 
This  makes  him  wish  to  live,  and  dare  to  die. 
For  tills  young  Foscari,  whose  hapless  fate 
Venice  should  blush  to  iKar  the  Muse  relate. 
When  exile  wore  his  blooming  years  away, 
To  sorrow's  long  soliloquies  a  prey. 
When  reason,  justice,  vainly  urged  his  cause, 
For  this  he  roused  her  sanguinary  laws  ; 
Glad  to  return,  though  Hope  could  grant  no  more. 
And  chains  and  torture  hailed  him  to  the  shore. 
And  hence  the  charm  historic  scenes  imjiart; 
Hence  Tiber  awes,  and  Avon  melts  the  heart. 
Aerial  fortns  in  Tempo's  classic  vale 
(Jlance  through  the  gloom  and  whisper  in  the  gale; 
Li  wild  V'aucluse  with  love  ami  Laura  dwell, 
.^nd  watch  and  weep  in  Eloisa's  cell. 
'Twas  ever  tlms.     Young  Amnion,  when  he  sought 
Where  Ilium  stood,  and  where  I'elides  fought. 
Sat  at  the  helm  himself.     No  meaner  hand 
Steered  through  the  waves,  and  when  he  struck  the 

land, 
■Such  in  his  soul  the  ardour  to  explore, 
Pelides-likc,  he  leaped  the  first  ashore. 
'Twos  ever  thus.     As  now  at  \'irgil's  tomb 
We  bless  the  shade,  and  bid  the  venlure  bloom  : 
So  TuUy  ]>auscd,  amiii  the  wrecks  of  Time, 
(In  the  rude  stone  to  trace  the  truth  sublime  ; 
When  at  his  feet  in  honoured  dust  disclosed. 
The  immortal  sage  of  Syrneusc  reposed. 
And  as  he  long  in  sweot  delusion  hung 
Where  once  a  Plato  taught,  a  I'indar  sung; 
Who  now  but  meets  him  musing,  when  he  rove* 
His  ruined  Tusculan's  romantic  groves  I 
In  Home's  great  forutn,  who  'jut  hears  him  roll 
His  moml  liiundem  o'er  the  fubject  soul  I 

And  hence  that  calm  delight  the  jiortrait  girwj 
We  caic  on  every  feature  till  it  lives! 

"  Sir 
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TILL  THE  PRESENT  TIMR, 


Still  th**  foinl  liiver  sees  the  ubjtent  imud; 
And  the  lo>t  friend  still  linjjers  in  his  f^hade ! 
Sav  why  tlie  pensive  widow  loves  to  weep, 
!    When  on  her  knee  she  rocks  her  babe  to  sleep : 
Tremblinj!;!}'  still,  she  lifts  liis  veil  to  trace 
The  father's  features  in  his  infant  face. 
The  hoary  grandsire  smiles  the  hour  away, 
Won  by  the  raptures  of  a  panie  at  play; 
He  bends  to  niet-t  each  artless  burst  of  joy, 
Forjiets  his  n*;e,  and  arts  aj^ain  the  boy. 

What  though  the  iron  school  of  war  erase 
Each  milder  \-irtue,  and  each  softer  prace; 
What  though  the  fiend's  torpedo-touch  arrest 
Each  gentler,  finer  impulse  of  the  breast; 
Still  shall  this  active  principle  preside, 
And  wake  the  tear  to  Pity's  self  denied. 

The  intrepid  Swiss,  who  guards  a  foreign  bhore, 
Condemoed  to  climb  his  mountain-clitfs  no  more, 
If  chance  he  hears  the  song  so  sweetly  wild 
Which  on  those  clitls  his  infant  hours  beguiled, 
Melts  at  the  long-lost  scenes  that  round  him  rise, 
And  sinks  a  martyr  to  repentant  sighs. 

Ask  not  if  courts  or  camps  dissolve  the  charm: 
Say  why  Vespasian  loved  his  Sabine  famil 
Why  great  Navarre,  when  France  and  freedom  bled, 
Sought  the  lone  limits  of  a  forest-shed? 
Whnn  Diocletian's  self-corrected  mind 
The  imperial  fasces  of  a  world  resigned, 
Say  why  we  trace  the  labours  of  his  spade 
In  calm  Salona's  philosophic  shade? 
Say,  when  contentious  Charles  renounced  a  throne. 
To  muse  with  monks  unlettered  and  unknown, 
What  from  his  soul  the  parting  tribute  drew? 
What  claimed  the  sorrows  of  a  last  adieu? 
The  still  retreats  that  soothed  his  tranquil  breast 
Ere  grandeur  dazzled,  and  its  cares  oppressed. 

Undamped  by  time,  the  generous  Instinct  glowa 
Far  as  Angola's  sands,  as  Zcmbla's  snows; 
Glows  in  the  tiger's  den,  the  serpent's  nest. 
On  every  form  of  varied  life  impressed. 
The  social  tribes  its  choicest  influence  hail : 
And  when  the  drum  beats  briskly  in  the  gale, 
The  war-worn  courser  charges  at  the  sound, 
And  with  young  vigour  wheels  the  pasture  round. 

Oft  has  the  aged  tenant  of  the  vale 
Leaned  on  his  statl'to  lengthen  out  the  tale; 
Oft  have  his  lips  the  grateful  tribute  breathed, 
Erom  sire  to  son  with  pious  zeal  bequeathed. 
When  o'er  the  blasted  heath  the  day  declined, 
And  on  the  scathed  oak  warred  the  winter-wind; 
When  not  a  distant  taper's  twinkling  ray 
Gleamed  o'er  the  furze  to  light  him  on  his  way ; 
When  not  a  sheep-bell  soothed  his  listening  ear, 
And  the  big  rain-drops  told  the  tempest  near  ; 
Then  did  his  horse  the  homeward  track  descry, 
The  track  that  shunned  his  sad  inquiring  eye; 
And  win  each  wavering  purpose  to  relent, 
With  wannth  so  mild,  so  gently  violent, 
That  his  charmed  hand  the  careless  rein  resigned, 
And  doubts  and  terrors  vanished  from  his  mind. 

Recall  the  traveller,  whose  altered  form 
Has  borne  the  buffet  of  the  mountain-storm; 
And  who  will  first  his  fond  impatience  meet? 
His  faithful  dog's  already  at  his  feet! 
Yes,  though  the  porter  spuni  him  from  the  door. 
Though  all  that  knew  him  know  his  face  no  more, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  tell  his  joy  to  each, 
With  that  mute  eloquence  which  passes  speech. 
And  see,  the  master  but  returns  to  die! 
Yet  who  shall  bid  the  watchful  servant  fly? 
The  blasts  of  heaven,  the  drenching  dews  of  earth. 
The  wanton  insults  of  unfeeling  mirth, 
These,  when  to  guard  Misfortune's  sacred  grave. 
Will  firm  Fidelity  exult  to  brave. 

Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  dove 
The  wreaths  of  conquest  or  the  vows  of  love ! 


Sav,  through    the  clouds  what   compass    points   her 

flight? 
Monarchs  have  gazed,  and  nations  blessed  the  siirht, 
Pile  rocks  on  rocks,  bid  woods  and  mountains  rise, 
Kclipse  her  native  shades,  her  native  skies: 
*Tis  vain]  through  ether's  pathless  wild  she  goes, 
And  lights  at  hwt  where  all  her  cares  repose. 

Sweet  bird!  thy  truth  shall  Harlem's  walls  attest, 
And  unborn  ages  consecrate  thy  nest. 
Whrn,  with  the  silent  energy  of  grief. 
With  looks  tliat  asked,  yet  dared  not  hope  reli<'f. 
Want  with  her  babes  round  generous  Valour  clung, 
To  wring  the  slow  surrender  from  his  tongue, 
*Twas  thine  to  animate  her  closing  eye  ; 
Ala-s!  'twas  thine  perchance  the  first  to  die. 
Crushed  by  her  meagre  hand  when  welcomed  from  thfl 
sky. 

Hark!  the  bee  winds  her  small  but  mtdlow  horn, 
Blithe  to  salute  the  sunny  smile  of  morn. 
O'er  thymy  downs  she  bends  her  busy  course, 
And  many  a  stream  allures  her  to  its  source. 
*Tis  noon — 'tis  night.     That  eye  so  finely  wrought. 
Beyond  the  search  of  sense,  the  soar  of  thought, 
Now  vainly  asks  the  scenes  she  left  behind; 
Its  orb  so  full,  its  vision  so  confined  ! 
Who  guides  the  patient  pilgrim  to  her  cell? 
Who  bids  her  soul  with  conscious  triumph  swell  ? 
With  conscious  truth  retrace  the  mazy  clue 
Of  summer-scents,  that  charrned  her  as  she  flew  i 
Hail,  Memory,  hail!  thy  universal  reign 
Guards  the  least  link  of  Being's  glorious  chain. 
*  *  * 

As  the  stem  grandeur  of  a  Gothic  tower 
Awes  us  less  deeply  in  its  nioming-hour, 
Than  when  the  shades  of  Time  serenely  fall 
On  every  broken  arch  and  ivied  wall ; 
The  tender  images  we  love  to  trace 
Steal  from  each  year  a  melancholy  gracel 
And  as  the  sparks  of  social  love  expand, 
As  the  heart  opens  in  a  foreiirn  land  ; 
And,  with  a  brother's  warmth,  a  brother's  smile, 
The  stranger  greets  each  native  of  his  isle  ; 
So  scenes  of  life,  when  present  and  confest, 
Stamp  but  their  bolder  features  on  the  breast ; 
Yet  not  an  image,  when  remotely  viewed, 
However  trivial,  and  however  rude, 
But  wins  the  heart,  and  wakes  the  social  sigh. 
With  every  claim  of  close  affinity! 

4^  «  « 

Hail,  Memory,  hail!  in  thy  exhaustless  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumbered  treasures  shine  ! 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey, 
And  Place  and  Time  are  subject  to  thy  sway  ! 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone ; 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  ovm. 
Lighter  than  air,  Hope's  summer-visions  die, 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky ; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  Reason  play, 
Lo,  Fancy's  fairy  frost-work  melts  away! 
But  can  the  wiles  of  Art,  the  grasp  of  Power, 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well-spent  hour? 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flight, 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light ; 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest. 
Where  Virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are  blest ! 

[From  '  Human  Life.''] 

The  lark  has  sung  his  carol  in  the  sky. 

The  bees  have  hummed  their  nnontide  lullaby ; 

Still  in  the  vale  the  village  bells  ring  round. 

Still  in  Llewellyn  hall  the  jests  resound  ; 

For  now  the  caudle-cup  is  circling  there. 

Now,  glad  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe  their  prayor, 

.\nd,  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire 

The  babe,  the  sleeping  image  of  his  sire. 
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A  few  short  years,  and  then  these  sounds  shall  hail 

The  day  again,  and  gladness  till  the  vale ; 

So  soon  the  child  a  youth,  the  youth  a  man, 

Eager  to  run  the  race  his  fathers  ran. 

Then  the  huge  ox  shall  yield  tlie  broad  sirloin  ; 

The  ale,  now  brewed,  in  Hoods  of  amber  shine  ; 

And,  basking  in  the  chimney's  ample  blaze, 

*Mid  many  a  tale  told  of  his  boyish  days, 

The  nurse  shall  cry,  of  all  her  ills  beguiled, 

*  'Twas  on  her  knees  he  sat  so  oft  and  smiled.' 

And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the  breeze  ; 
Soon,  issuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  tlie  trees 
Vestures  of  nuptial  white;  and  hymns  be  sung. 
And  violets  scattered  round;  and  old  and  young. 
In  every  cottage-porch  with  garlands  green, 
Stand  still  to  gaze,  and,  gazing,  bless  the  scene, 
While,  her  dark  eyes  declining,  by  his  side, 
Moves  in  her  virgin  veil  the  gentle  bride. 

And  once,  ahts!  nor  in  a  distant  hour, 
Another  voice  shall  come  from  yonder  tower; 
When  in  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds  are  seen, 
And  weeping  heard  where  only  joy  has  been  ; 
When,  by  his  children  borne,  and  from  Ins  door, 
Slowly  departing  to  return  no  more. 
He  rests  in  holy  earth  with  them  that  went  before. 

Anil  such  is  human  life;  so  gliding  on, 
It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone  ! 
Yet  is  the  tale,  brief  though  it  be,  us  strange. 
As  full,  methinks,  of  wild  and  wondcrous  change, 
As  any  tliat  the  wandering  tribes  require. 
Stretched  in  the  desert  round  their  evening  fire  ; 
As  any  sung  of  old,  in  hall  or  bower, 
To  minstrel-harps  at  midnight's  witching  hour ! 
•  •  * 

The  day  arrives,  the  moment  wished  and  feared ; 
The  child  is  born,  by  many  a  pang  enileared, 
And  now  the  mother's  ear  has  caught  his  cry; 
Oh  grant  the  cherub  to  her  asking  eye! 
He  comes — she  clasps  him.     To  her  bosom  pressed, 
He  drinks  the  balm  of  life,  and  drops  to  rest. 

Her  by  her  smile  how  soon  the  stranger  knows! 
How  soon  by  his  the  glad  discovery  sliows! 
As  to  her  lips  she  lifts  the  Invely  boy. 
What  answering  looks  of  symjiathy  and  joy  ! 
He  walks,  he  speaks.     In  muny  a  broken  word 
His  wants,  his  wishes,  and  his  griefs  are  heard. 
And  ever,  ever  to  her  lap  he  tlies. 
When  rosy  Sleep  comes  on  with  sweet  surprise. 
Locked  in  her  anns,  his  arms  across  her  flung 
(That  name  most  dear  for  ever  on  his  tongue), 
As  with  soft  accents  round  her  neck  lie  clings. 
And,  cheek  to  cheek,  her  lulling  song  she  sings, 
How  blest  to  feel  the  beatings  of  his  lieart, 
Breathe  his  sweet  breath,  ami  ki^s  fnr  kiss  impart ; 
Watch  o'er  his  slumbers  like  the  bnioding  dove, 
And,  if  she  can,  exhaust  a  mother's  love! 

But  soon  a  nobler  task  demands  her  care. 
Apart  she  joins  his  little  hands  in  prayer, 
Telling  of  llim  who  sees  in  secret  there! 
And  now  the  vchime  on  her  knee  lias  caught 
His  wandering  eye — now  many  a  written  thought 
Never  to  die,  with  many  a  lisping  sweet. 
His  moving,  murmuring  lips  endeuvo>ir  to  repeat. 

[Prom  *  The  Voyage  of  ColumJtw.'] 

The  sails  were  furled;  with  many  a  melting  close, 
Solemn  and  slow  the  evening  anthem  rose, 
Rose  to  tlie  Virgin.     'Twas  the  hour  of  day, 
Wlien  setting  Puns  o'er  summer  st-iw  display 
A  path  of  glory,  opening  in  the  west 
To  guidon  climes  and  islands  of  the  blest; 
And  human  voices,  on  the  silent  air. 
Went  o'er  the  waves  in  songs  of  gladness  there ! 

Chosen  of  men!     'Twas  thine,  at  noon  of  night. 
First  from  the  prow  to  hail  the  glimmering  light : 


(Emblem  of'l'ruth  'livine,  whose  secret  ray 
Kilters  the  suul  ami  makes  the  darkness  day!) 
'Pedro!   Kodrigo  !  there  inethought  it  shone  ! 
There— in  the  west!  and  now,  alas!  'tis  gone  I — 
'Twas  all  a  dream  !  we  gaze  and  gaze  in  vain  ! 
Hut  mark  and  speak  not,  there  it  comes  again! 
It  moves! — what  form  unseen,  what  being  there 
With  torch-like  lustre  fires  the  murky  air? 
IJis  instincts,  passions,  say,  how  like  our  own  ? 
( )h  !  when  will  day  revail  a  world  unknown  V 
Long  on  the  deep  the  mists  of  morning  lay, 
Then  rose,  revealing  as  they  rolled  away 
Half-circling  hills,  whose  everlasting  woods 
Sweep  with  their  sable  skirts  the  shadowy  floods : 
And  say,  when  all,  to  holy  transport  given, 
Embraced  and  wept  as  at  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
When  one  and  all  of  us,  repentant,  ran. 
And,  on  our  faces,  blessed  the  wondrous  man  ; 
Say,  was  I  then  deceived,  or  from  the  skies 
Burst  on  my  ear  seraphic  harmonies^ 

*  (jlory  to  (iod  !'  unnumbered  voices  sung, 

*  Glory  to  (Iod!'  the  vales  and  mountains  rung. 
Voices  that  hailed  creation's  primal  mom, 
And  to  the  shepherds  sung  a  f^aviour  born. 

Slowly,  bareheaded,  through  the  surf  we  bore 
The  sacred  cross,  and,  kneeling,  kissed  the  shore. 
But  what  a  scene  was  there  !  Nymphs  of  romance, 
Youths  graceful  as  the  fawn,  with  eager  glance. 
Spring  from  the  glades,  and  down  the  alleys  peep. 
Then  headlong  rusli,  bounding  from  steep  to  steep, 
And  clap  tlit-ir  humis,  exclaiming  a^  tliey  run, 

*  (.'ome  and  behold  the  Children  of  the  Sun  !* 
When  hark,  a  signal  shot !     The  voice,  it  came 
Over  the  sea  in  darkness  and  in  flame  ! 

They  saw,  they  heard;  and  up  the  highest  hill. 
As  in  a  jdcture,  all  at  once  were  still ! 
Creatures  so  fair,  in  garments  strangely  wrought. 
From  citadels,  with  lleavun's  own  thunder  fraught. 
Checked    their    light    footsteps — statue-like    they 

stood 
As  worshipped  forms,  the  Oenii  of  the  Wood  ! 

At  length  the  spell  dissolves !     The  warrior's  lance 
Rings  on  the  tortoise' with  wild  dissoiumce! 
And  see,  the  regal  plumes,  tlie  couch  of  state! 
Still  where  it  moves  the  wise  in  council  wait! 
See  now  borne  forth  the  monstrous  mask  of  gold, 
And  ebon  chair  of  many  a  serpent-fold  ; 
These  now  exchanged  for  gifts  that  tiirice  surpass 
The  wondrous  ring,  and  lamp,  and  horse  of  bnu-^s. 
What  limg-drawn  tube  transports  the  gazer  home, 
Kindling  with  stars  at  noon  the  ethereal  dome! 
'Tis  here:  and  here  circles  of  solid  light 
Charm  with  another  self  the  cheated  sight; 
As  man  to  man  another  self  disclose. 
That  now  with  terror  starts,  with  triumjih  glows! 
Then  Cora  ciime,  the  youngest  of  her  race. 
And  in  her  hands  she  hid  her  lovely  face; 
Vet  oft  by  stealth  a  timid  glance  she  cast. 
And  now  with  playful  step  the  mirror  p:tssfd. 
Each  bright  reiectinn  brighter  than  the  \:\>i  ! 
And  oft  liciiind  it  flew,  and  oft  before  ; 
The  more  she  searched,  pleased  and   pcri»lexed  tlie 

more! 
And  looked  and  laughed,  and  blushed   with   quitJi 

surprise! 
Her  lijis  all  mirth,  all  ecstacy  her  eyes! 

But  s«i.»ii  the  telescope  attracts  her  view, 
And  b>,  her  lover  in  his  light  canoe 
Rocking,  at  noontide,  on  the  silent  sea. 
Before  her  lies!     It  cannot,  o«iniot  be. 
Late  as  he  left  thesliore,  she  lingered  there, 
Till,  less  ainl  less,  lie  nudted  into  air! 
Sigh  after  sigh  steals  from  her  gentle  fmmc, 
And  say — that  murmur — wa«  it  not  \\\*  name! 
Slie  turns,  and  thinks,  and,  lost  in  wild  amiue, 
Giucs  again,  and  could  for  evvr  gaze  ! 
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[Oinara.'] 

[Prom '  Italy.*] 

If  thou  shouldst  CTer  come  by  choice  or  chance 
To  Modciia,  where  still  religiously 
Among  her  ancient  trophies  is  prescrred 
Hologmv's,  bucket  (in  its  chain  it  Imnga 
Within  that  reverend  tower,  the  Uuirlandine), 
Stop  at  a  palace  near  the  Ueggio-gate, 
Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Ureini. 
Its  noble  gardens,  terrace  above  terrace, 
And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cypresses. 
Will  long  detain  thee;  through  their  arched  walks, 
Dim,  at  noonday,  discovering  many  a  gliuipsc 
Of  knights  and  dames,  such  as  in  old  romance, 
And  lovers,  such  as  in  heroic  song, 
Perhaps  the  two,  for  groves  were  their  delight. 
That  in  the  spring-time,  as  alone  they  sat, 
Venturing  together  on  a  tale  of  love, 
•  Read  only  part  that  ilay.     A  summer  sun 
Sets  ere  one  half  is  seen;  but,  ere  thou  go, 
Enter  the  house — prithee,  forget  it  not — 
And  look  awhile  upon  a  jiicture  there. 

'Tis  of  a  lady  in  her  earliest  youth, 
The  very  last  of  that  illustrious  race, 
Done  by  Zanipieri — but  by  whom  I  care  not. 
He  who  observes  it,  ere  he  passes  on. 
Gazes  his  fill,  and  comes  and  comes  again. 
That  he  may  call  it  up,  when  far  away. 

She  sits,  inclining  forward  as  to  speak. 
Her  lips  half-open,  and  her  finger  up. 
As  though  she  said  '  Beware  1'     Her  vest  of  gold 
'Broidered  with  flowers,  and  clasped  from  head  to  foot, 
An  emerald-stone  in  every  golden  clasp  ; 
And  on  her  brow,  fairer  than  alabaster, 
A  coronet  of  pearls.     But  then  her  face. 
So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth, 
The  overflowings  of  an  innocent  heart — 
It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a  year  has  fled, 
Like  8ome  wild  melody  I 

Alone  it  hangs 
Over  a  mouldering  heir-loom,  its  companion, 
An  oaken-chest,  half  eaten  by  the  worm, 
But  richly  carved  by  Antony  of  Trent 
With  Scripture-stories  from  the  life  of  Christ ; 
A  chest  that  came  from  Venice,  and  had  held 
The  ducal  robes  of  some  old  ancestor. 
That  by  the  way — it  may  be  true  or  false — 
But  don't  forget  the  picture;  and  thou  wilt  not, 
When  thou  hast  heard  the  tale  they  told  me  there. 

She  was  an  only  child;  from  infancy 
The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indulgent  sire. 
Her  mother  dying  of  the  gift  she  gave. 
That  precious  gift,  what  else  remained  to  him  ! 
The  young  (jinevra  was  his  all  in  life. 
Still  as  she  grew,  for  ever  in  his  sight ; 
Anil  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  a  bride. 
Marrying  an  only  son,  Francesco  Doria, 
Her  playmate  from  her  birth,  and  her  first  love. 

Just  as  she  looks  there  in  her  bridal  dress. 
She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gaiety. 
Her  pranks  the  favourite  theme  of  eyery  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  hour ; 
Now,  frowning,  smiling,  for  the  hundredth  time. 
The  nurse,  that  ancient  lady,  preached  decorum  ; 
And,  in  the  lustre  of  her  youth,  she  gave 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 

Great  was  the  joy;  but  at  the  bridal  feast. 
When  all  sat  doivn,  the  bride  wa<  wanting  there. 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found  !     Her  father  cried, 
*  'Tis  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love!' 
And  filled  his  glass  to  all ;  but  his  hand  shook, 
And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread. 
Twos  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 
Laughing  and  looking  ba«k,  and  flying  still,  | 


Her  ivory-tooth  imprinted  on  his  finger. 
But  now,  alas !  slie  was  not  to  be  found  ; 
Nor  from  that  liour  could  anything  be  guessed 
But  tiiut  she  was  not !      Weary  of  his  life, 
Francesco  flew  to  \'enice,  and  forthwith 
Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk. 
Ondni  lived;  and  long  might.-.t  thou  have  seen 
An  old  man  wanilerlng  as  in  quest  of  sonietluTig, 
Something  he  could  not  find — he  knew  not  "hat. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  reniaijied  awhile 
Silent  and  tenantless — tlicn  went  to  strangers. 

Full  fifty  years  were  past,  and  all  forgot. 
When  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 
'Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  gallerv'. 
That  mouldering  chest  was  noticed ;  and  'twas  said 
By  one  lus  young,  as  tho\ightless  as  fiinevro, 
'\\'hy  not  remove  it  from  its  lurking  place  1' 
*Twas  done  as  soon  as  said;  but  on  the  way 
It  burst,  it  fell;  and  lo,  a  .skeleton. 
With  here  and  there  a  i)earl,  an  emerald-stone, 
A  golden  cliu^i>,  clasping  a  shred  of  goUi ! 
All  else  had  perished — save  a  nuptial  ring. 
And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy, 
Kngraven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  "both, 
*  Ginevra.'     There  then  had  she  found  a  gravel 
Witiiin  that  chest  had  she  concealed  herself. 
Fluttering  with  joy  the  happi(?st  of  the  happy  ; 
When  a  spring-lock  that  lay  in  ambush  there. 
Fastened  her  down  for  ever  I 

An  Italian  Sang. 

Dear  is  my  little  native  vale, 

The  ring-dove  builds  and  murmurs  Iherej 

Close  by  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale 

To  every  passing  villager. 

The  squin-ei  leaps  from  tree  to  tree, 

And  shells  his  nuts  at  liberty. 

In  orange  groves  and  myrtle  bowers. 
That  breathe  a  gale  of  fragrance  round, 
I  charm  the  fairy-footed  hours 
With  my  loved  lute's  romantic  sound; 
Or  crowns  of  living  laurel  weave 
For  those  that  win  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd's  horn  at  break  of  dav. 
The  ballet  danced  in  twilight  glade, 
The  canzonet  and  roundelay 
Sung  in  the  silent  greenwood  shade; 
These  simple  joys  that  never  fail. 
Shall  bind  me  to  my  native  vale. 

To  the  Butterfly. 

Child  of  the  sun  I  pursue  thy  rapturous  flight. 
Mingling  with  her  thou  lov'st  in  fields  of  light; 
And,  where  the  flowers  ofparadi.se  uiifold, 
Quaff*  fragrant  nectar  from  their  cups  of  gold. 
There  shall  thy  wings,  rich  as  an  evening  sky, 
Expand  and  shut  with  silent  ecstacy  ! 
Yet  wert  thou  once  a  worm,  a  thing  that  crept 
On  the  bare  earth,  then  wrought  a  tomb  and  slept. 
And  such  is  man ;  soon  from  his  cell  of  clay 
To  burst  a  seraph  in  the  blaze  of  day. 

Written  in  the  Ilir/hlamk  of  Scotland — 1812. 

Blue  was  the  loch,  the  clouds  were  gone, 
Ben-Lomond  in  his  glory  shone. 
When,  Luss,  I  left  thee ;  when  the  breeze 
Bore  me  from  thy  silver  sands, 
Thy  kirkyard  wall  among  the  trees. 
Where,  gray  with  age,  the  dial  stands; 
That  dial  so  well-knoivn  to  nie  ! 
Though  many  a  shadow  it  had  shed. 
Beloved  sister,  since  with  thee 
The  legend  on  the  stone  was  read. 
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The  fairy  isles  flei!  far  awav; 
That  with  its  woods  am]  uplaiuls  preen, 
Where  shcpheril-hutH  are  dimly  j**'*?!!, 
And  suiij,'!*  are  heard  at  cluse  of  day; 
That,  too,  the  deer's  wild  corert  Hed, 
And  that,  the  asylum  of  the  dead  : 
While,  AS  the  boat  went  merrily. 
Much  of  Rob  Roy  the  boatman  told; 
Hit*  arm  that  fell  below  his  knee. 
His  cattle  ford  and  mountain  hold. 

Tarbat,'  thy  Hhore  I  climbed  at  last ; 
And,  thy  shady  rcj^ion  passed, 
Upon  another  shore  I  «tood, 
And  looked  upon  another  flood  ;2 
Great  Ocean's  self!  (*Tis  he  who  fills 
That  vast  and  awful  depth  of  hills); 
\\'here  raany  an  elf  was  playing  ruuml, 
Who  treads  unshod  his  clitssic  ground; 
And  speaks,  his  native  rocks  among. 
As  Kingal  spoke,  and  Ossian  sung. 

Night  fell,  and  dark  and  darker  grew 
That  narrow  sea,  that  narrow  sky. 
As  o'er  the  glimmering  waves  we  flew, 
The  sea-bird  rustling,  wailing  by. 
And  now  the  grampus,  half-descried. 
Black  and  huge  above  the  tide; 
The  cliffs  and  promontories  there, 
Front  to  front,  and  broad  and  bare; 
Kach  beyond  each,  with  giant  feet 
Advancing  as  in  haste  to  meet; 
The  shattered  fortress,  whence  the  Dane 
Blew  his  shrill  bhvst,  nor  rushed  in  vain, 
Tyrant  of  the  drear  domain; 
All  into  midnight  shadow  sweep, 
When  day  springs  ujiward  from  the  deep  ! 
Kindling  the  waters  in  its  flight. 
The  prow  wakes  splendour,  and  the  oar, 
That  rose  and  fell  unseen  before, 
Flashes  in  a  sea  of  light; 
Glad  sign  and  sure,  for  now  we  hail 
Thy  flowers,  Gleiifinnart,  in  the  gale; 
And  bright  indeed  tlie  path  should  l>e. 
That  leads  to  Friendship  and  to  Thee! 

Oh  blest  retreat,  and  sacred  too ! 
Sacred  as  when  the  bell  of  prayer 
Tolled  duly  on  the  desert  air. 
And  crosses  decked  thy  summits  blue. 
Oft  like  some  loved  ronnuitic  tale, 
Oft  shall  my  weary  mind  recall. 
Amid  the  hum  and  stir  of  men, 
Thy  beechen  grove  and  waterfall, 
Thy  ferry  with  its  gliding  sail, 
Aiid  bcr — the  Lady  of  the  Glen  ! 

Ptestum, 
[From  •  Italy.*] 

They  stand  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,-^ 
Awful  memorials,  but  of  whom  we  know  not. 
The  seaman  poising,  gazes  from  the  deck, 
The  buffalo-driver,  in  his  »haggy  cloak, 
I'oints  to  the  work  of  magic,  and  moves  on. 
'lime  was  they  stood  olong  the  crowded  street. 
Temples  of  gods,  and  on  their  ample  steps 
What  TBriou*  hfibit«,  various  tongucti  beset 
The  brazen  gates  fur  prayer  and  sacrifice  ! 
Titiie  was  |HThaps  the  third  wils  sought  for  justice; 
And  here  the  accuser  stooii,  and  there  the  accused, 
And  hero  the  judges  sat,  and  heard,  and  judgcU. 

>  Hlgnlfyinir  tn  the  Oaello  languogo  an  lathmuo. 

•  I,oi.li  Lonjt. 

■  Tin*  toinplm  of  rrttiim  ore  lliroo  In  number,  and  haro 
CUPrtviil,  ni-arly  nine  ci'ntiirli>N.  the  total  di-Atmctlnn  of  tlio 
til/.  Trnditlun  !•«  nilrnt  ronr«<rnlng  thrtii,  but  tlipy  tnuat  have 
•al*t*0  now  bvtwtfu  two  and  thive  Ihouaond  >Furm. 


All  silent  now,  as  in  the  ages  past, 

Trodden  under  foot,  and  mingled  dust  with  dust. 

How  many  centuries  did  the  sun  go  round 
From  Mount  Alburnus  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 
While,  by  some  epcU  rendered  invisible. 
Or,  if  approached,  approached  by  him  alone 
Who  saw  as  though  he  saw  not,  they  remained 
As  in  the  darkness  of  a  sejiulchre. 
Waiting  the  appointed  time  !     All,  all  within 
Proclaims  that  nature  had  resumed  her  right, 
And  taken  to  herself  what  man  renounced; 
No  cornice,  triglyph,  or  woni  abacus, 
But  with  thick  ivy  hung,  or  branching  feni. 
Their  iron-brown  o'erspread  with  brightest  verdure  I 

From  my  youth  upward  have  I  longed  to  tread 
This  classic  ground;  and  am  i  here  at  last? 
Wandering  at  will  through  the  long  porticos. 
And  catching,  as  through  some  majestic  grove, 
Now  the  blue  ocean,  and  now,  chaos-like. 
Mountains  and  mountain-gulfs,  and,  half-way  up, 
Towns  like  the  living  rock  from  which  they  i;iiw  I 
A  cloudy  region,  black  and  desolate. 
Where  once  a  slave  withstood  a  world  in  arms. 

The  air  is  sweet  with  violets,  running  wild 
*Mid  broken  friezes  and  fallen  capitals  ; 
Sweet  as  when  Tully,  writing  down  his  thoughts. 
Those  thoughts  so  precious  and  so  lately  lost 
(Turning  to  thee,  divine  philosophy. 
Ever  at  hand  to  calm  his  troubled  soul), 
Sailed  slowly  by,  two  thousand  years  ago. 
For  Athens;  when  a  ship,  if  north-east  winds 
Blew  frc»m  the  Piestan  gardens,  slacked  her  course. 

On  iw  he  moved  along  the  level  shore, 
These  temples,  in  their  si)lcndour  eminent 
'Mid  arcs  and  obelisks,  and  domes  and  towers, 
Reflecting  back  the  radiance  of  the  west. 
Well  might  he  dream  of  glory  !     Now,  coiled  up, 
The  serjient  sleeps  within  them  ;  the  &he-wolf 
Suckles  her  young  ;  and  as  alone  1  stand 
In  this,  the  nobler  pile,  the  elements 
Of  earth  and  air  its  only  floor  and  covering. 
How  solemn  is  the  stillness  !     Nothing  .stirs 
Save  the  shrill-voiced  cicala  flitting  round 
On  the  rough  pediment  to  sit  and  sing; 
Or  the  green  lizard  rustling  through  the  irrass. 
And  up  the  fluted  shaft  with  short  quick  spring, 
To  vanish  in  the  chinks  that  time  ha.s  mmlc. 

In  such  an  hour  as  this,  the  sunV  broad  disk 
Seen  at  his  setting,  and  a  flood  of  light 
Filling  the  courts  of  these  old  sanctuaries 
(Gigantic  shadows,  broken  and  confused, 
Athwart  the  innumerable  columns  flung). 
In  such  an  hour  he  came,  who  saw  and  told, 
Leil  by  the  mighty  genius  of  the  place.' 

Walls  of  some  capital  city  fir>t  appeared, 
Half  razed,  half  sunk,  or  scattered  lus  in  5com; 
And  what  within  them  ?     What  but  in  the  niidsi 
These  three  in  more  than  their  original  grandeur, 
And,  round  about,  no  stone  upon  another  ( 
As  if  the  sjioiler  had  fallen  back  in  fear. 
And,  turning,  left  them  to  the  elements. 


To . 

Go — you  may  call  it  madness,  folly; 
You  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away! 
There's  such  a  diarm  in  melancholy, 
I  would  not,  if  1  could,  be  gay. 

Oh,  if  you  knew  the  pensive  pleasure 
That  fills  my  bosom  when  I  sigh, 
Y»iu  would  not  rt>b  nie  of  a  treasure 
Monari'hs  are  too  poor  to  buy. 

'  Tlioy  nrc  mlil  tn  hnrp  bf«n  JUcoTBrcd  by  accident  abool  I 
middle  of  the  last  century. 
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A    WUh. 

Mine  be  a  cot  beaitlc  the  bill ; 
A  bee-hive's  hum  ^haU  southc  m_v  ear ; 
A  willowy  brook,  thut  tunifi  a  mill, 
With  many  a  fall,  Hhall  linger  near. 

The  swallow  oft  beneath  my  thatch 
Shall  twitter  from  her  clay-built  nest; 
Oft  shall  the  pil^-rim  lift  the  latch. 
And  share  ray  meal,  a  welcome  guest. 

Around  my  ivieil  porch  f-lmll  spring 
Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew; 
And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 

The  Tillage  church,  among  the  trees, 
Where  first  our  marriage  vows  were  given, 
With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze, 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heaven. 

On  a  Tear. 

Oh  that  the  chemist's  magic  art 
Could  crystallisir  this  sacred  treasure  ! 
Long  should  it  glitter  near  my  heart, 
A  secret  source  of  pensive  plciusure. 

The  little  brilliant,  ere  it  fell. 
Its  lustre  caught  from  Chloe's  eye  ; 
Then,  trembling,  left  its  coral  coll — 
The  spring  of  Sensibility  ! 

Sweet  drop  of  pure  and  pearly  light. 
In  thee  the  rays  of  Virtue  shine  ; 
More  caluily  clear,  more  niililly  bright, 
Than  any  gem  that  gilds  the  mine. 

Benign  restorer  of  the  soul  ! 
Who  ever  fliest  to  bring  relief, 
When  first  we  feel  the  rude  control 
Of  Love  or  Pity,  Joy  or  Grief. 

The  sage's  and  the  poet's  theme, 
In  every  clime,  in  every  age  ; 
Thou  charin'st  in  Fancy's  idle  dream. 
In  Reason's  philosophic  page. 

That  very  law  which  moulds  a  tear, 
And  Lids  it  trickle  from  its  source. 
That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere. 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course. 

WILLIAM    WORDSWORTH. 

William  Wobusworth,  the  greatest  of  meta- 
physical piwts,  is  a  native  of  Cockermouth,  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  where  lie  was  born  on  the 
7th  of  April  1770.  His  parents  were  enabled  to 
bestow  upon  their  eliildren  the  advantages  of  a 
complete  education  (liis  father  wjis  law-agent  to 
Lord  Lonsdale),  and  the  jMX't  and  his  brother  (now 
Dr  Christopher  Wordsworth,  long  master  of  Trinity 
college),  after  oeing  some  years  at  Hawkesworth 
school,  in  Lancashire,  were  sent  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  William  was  entered  of  St  John's  in 
1787.  Poetry  h:is  l)een  with  him  the  early  and 
almost  the  sole  business  of  his  life.  ILaving  finished 
his  academical  course,  and  taken  his  degree,  he  tra- 
velled for  a  short  time  ;  and  marrying  an  amiable 
laily,  his  cousin,  settled  down  among  the  lakes  and 
mountains  of  Westmoreland.  A  gentleman  dying 
in  his  neighbourhooil  left  him  a  handsome  legacy  ; 
other  bequests  followed;  and  .about  1814.  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  noble  family  of  Lowther  procured  for 
the  poet  the  easy  and  lucrative  situation  of  Distri- 
butor of  Stamps^  which  left  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  at  his  own  disposal  In  1842  he  resigned  this 
■ituatiou  iu  favour  of  bis  son,  and  government  re- 


viarded  the  venerable  poet  with  a  pension  of  L.300 
per  annum.     In  April  1843  he  was  ajipointed  poet- 


c,y^^ 


laureate,  in  the  room  of  his  deceased  and  ilhistric/js 
friend  Southcy.  Ili.s  residence  at  liydal  Mount  lurt 
been  truly  a  poetical  retirement. 

Lonn;  have  I  loved  what  I  behold. 

The  night  that  ciiliiis,  the  day  that  che«n; 

The  common  ^owth  of  mother  earth 

Suflices  me — her  tears,  her  mirth, 

Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

The  dragon's  win?,  the  made  ring, 
I  shall  not  covet  for  \\\\  dower. 
If  I  alon-i:  that  lowly  way 
With  sympathetic  heart  may  stray, 
And  with  a  soul  of  power. 

Wordsworth  appeared  as  a  poet  in  bis  twent^'-tliird 
year,  1793.  The  title  of  Ins  first  work  was  FAe 
Evcniiiii  Walk,  and  Descriptive  Sketches.  The  walk 
is  amonfj  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland ;  the 
sketches  refer  to  a  tour  made  in  Switzerland  by 
the  poet  and  his  friend,  the  Hev.  11.  Jones,  fellow  of 
St  John's  ciilleffc.  The  poetry  is  <»f  the  style  of 
Goldsmith;  but  description  predominates  over  re- 
flection. The  enthusiastic  dreams  of  liberty  which 
then  buoyed  up  tlie  younjj  poet,  and  his  associates 
Coleridge  and  Southey,  appear  in  such  lines  as  the 
following : — 

Oh  ^ve,  great  God,  to  freedom's  waves  to  ride 

Sublime  o'er  conquest,  avarice,  and  pride  ; 

To  sweep  where  jdeasure  docks  her  jruilty  bowers. 

And  dark  oppression  builds  her  thick-ribbed  towers; 

r;ive  them,  beneath  their  breast,  while  gladness  springs, 

To  brood  the  nations  o*er  with  Nile-like  wings; 

And  grant  that  every  sceptred  child  of  clay 

Who  cries,  presumptuous,  *  Here  their  tides  shall  stay, 

Swept  in  their  anger  from  the  affrighted  shore, 

With  all  his  creatures  sink  to  rise  no  more  ! 

In  1798  was  published  a  collection  of  Lyrical  Bat- 
lads,  some  by  Coleridge,  but  the  greater  part  by 
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\Vor<lsworth,  and  desif^nt'il  by  liini  as  an  t'XpcrirnL'iit 
how  far  a  simpler  kind  of  ptx-try  tlian  that  in  use 
would  afford  iH-rnianont  intfrest  to  rt'adors.  Tiie 
huridiU'St  subjects,  he  contended,  were  fit  tor  poetry, 
and  tlie  lanjjuage  should  be  tljat  *  really  used  by 
men.'  The  fine  fabric  of  poetic  diction  which  jione- 
rations  of  the  tuneful  trilx^  had  been  laboriously 
rearing,  he  proposed  to  destroy  altogetlier.  Tlie 
language  of  humble  and  rustic  life,  arising  out  of 
repeated  experience  and  regular  feelings,  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  more  permanent  and  far  more  philo- 
sophical language  than  that  which  is  frequently 
substituted  for  it  by  iioets.  The  attempt  of  Words- 
wortli  was  either  totally  neglected  or  assailed  with 
ridicule.  The  transition  from  the  refined  and  sen- 
timental school  of  verse,  uitli  select  and  polished 


diction,  to  such  themes  as  •  The  Idiot  Boy,'  and  a 
style  of  com[)osition  disfigureil  by  colloquial  plain- 
ness, and  by  the  mixture  of  ludicrous  images  ami 
associations  with  passages  of  tenderness  and  pathos, 
was  too  violent  to  escape  ridicule  or  insure  gener.il 
success.  It  was  often  impossible  to  tell  whether  the 
poet  meant  to  be  comic  or  tender,  serious  or 
ludicrous  ;  while  the  choice  of  his  subjects  and  illus- 
trations, instead  of  being  regarded  as  genuine  sim- 
plicity, had  an  appearance  of  silliness  or  affectation. 
The  faults  of  his  worst  ballads  were  so  glaring, 
that  they  overpowered,  at  least  for  a  time,  the 
simple  natural  beauties,  the  spirit  of  gentleness  and 
humanity,  with  which  they  were  accompanied.  It 
was  a  first  exi)criinent,  and  it  was  made  without 
any  regard  for  existing  prejudices  or  feelings,  or  any 
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wish  to  conciliate.  The  poemK,  however,  were  read 
by  some.  Two  more  volun\es  were  added  in  1S(I7  ; 
and  it  was  seen  that,  wliatever  might  lie  the  theory 
of  the  poet,  he  possessed  a  vein  of  pure  and  exalted 
description  and  meilitation  whicli  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  and  admire.  The  inlliience  of  nature 
upon  man  wa.<>  his  favourite  theme;  and  though 
sometimes  unintelligible  from  his  idealism,  he  wa.s 
Rls<t,  on  other  (xx-asions,  just  and  profound.  His 
worship  of  nature  was  ennobling  and  impressive.  In 
real  simplicity,  however,  Wordsworth  is  inferior  to 
Cowper,  (ioldsmith,  and  many  others.  lie  has 
triumphed  as  a  |KH't,  in  spite  of  his  own  theory.  As 
the  circle  of  his  admirers  was  gradually  extentling, 
he  continued  to  supply  it  with  Irish  mati'rials  of  a 
higher  order.  In  ISU  appeared  Thr  Kxrursiim,  a 
lihilosupliical  p(K'm  in  blank  verse,  by  fjir  the  noblest 
pnxluclion  of  the  author,  ami  containing  p.'utsages 
of  sentiment,  description,  and  p\in'  elm|ueiu'e,  not 
excelled  by  any  living  pixt,  while  its  spirit  of  en- 
lightened humanity  and  rhristian  benevnlence — ex- 
tending over  all  ranks  of  sentient  and  aniniate<l 
being — imparts  to  the  poem  a  peculiarly  aacrcd  and 


elevated  eliaracter.  The  influence  of  Wordsworth 
on  the  poetry  of  his  a^e  hf.s  tlius  been  as  beneficial 
as  extensive,  lie  has  turne>i  the  public  taste  from 
I)ompous  iiuinity  to  the  study  of  man  ami  natures 
lie  h;is  banished  the  false  .ind  exaggerated  style  of 
character  and  emotion  which  even  the  genius  of 
Hyron  stooped  to  imitate;  and  he  has  enlisted  the  sen- 
sibilities and  sympathies  of  his  intellectual  brethren 
in  favour  of  the  most  expansile  and  kindly  philan- 
thropy. The  pleasures  and  graces  of  his  muse 
are  all  simjile.  pure,  ami  lasting.  In  working  out 
the  plan  of  his  '  ICxcursion,'  the  piu't  has  not.  how- 
ever, eseajK-d  from  the  errors  of  his  early  pocnii. 
The  incongruity  or  want  of  kwping  in  most  of 
\N'ordsworth*8  prmlnetions  is  observable  in  thia 
work.  The  princijial  eliaracter  is  a  jHKir  Sctiteh 
jiedlar.  who  traverses  the  mountains  in  ctmipany 
with  the  piH't,  and  is  made  to  discourse,  with  clerk- 
like  fluency, 

f>f  truth,  of  grandeur,  beauty,  loTC,  and  hope. 

It  is  thus  that  the  poet  violates  the  ronvenlinnal 
rules  of  poetry  and  the  realities  of  life;  for  surely  it 
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is  inconsistent  with  tnith  nnd  prohability,  tlmt  a 
profound  moralist  and  dialectician  should  be  found 
in  such  a  situation.  In  his  travels  with  the  '  Wan- 
derer,' the  piH't  is  introducoil  to  a  *  Solitary,' who 
lives  secluded  from  the  world,  after  a  life  of  busy 
adventures  and  high  hope,  ending  in  disapiwintmcnt 
and  disgust.  They  all  prweed  to  the  house  of  the 
pastor,  who  (in  tlie  style  of  Crabbe's  Parish  Register) 
recounts  some  of  the  deaths  and  mutations  that  had 
taken  place  in  his  sequestered  valley  ;  and  with  a 
description  of  a  visit  made  by  tlie  three  to  a  neigh-^ 
bouring  lake,  the  poem  concludes.  The  *  Kxcursion' 
is  an  unfinished  work,  part  of  a  larger  poem.  The  He- 
ciwte,  *  having  for  its  principal  object  the  sensations 
and  opinions  of  a  poet  living  in  retirement.'  Whether 
the  remainder  of  the  work  will  ever  be  given  to  the 
■world,  or  completed  by  the  poet,  is  uncertain.  The 
want  of  incident  would,  we  fear,  be  fatal  to  its  suc- 
cess. The  narrative  part  of  the  '  Kxcursion'  is  a 
mere  framework,  rude  and  unskilful,  for  a  series  of 
pictures  of  mountain  scenery  and  philosophical  dis- 
sertations, tending  to  show  how  tl>e  external  world 
is  adapted  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  good  educed  out 
of  evil  and  sulf'ering — 

Within  the  soul  a  faculty  abides, 

That  with  interpositions,  which  would  hide 

And  darken,  so  can  deal,  that  they  become 

Contingencies  of  pomp,  and  serve  to  exalt 

Her  native  brightness.     As  the  ample  moon 

In  the  deep  stillness  of  a  summer  even 

Rising  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  grove, 

Bums  like  an  unconsuniing  fire  of  light 

In  the  grt'cn  trees  ;  and,  kindlinjj  on  all  sides, 

Their  leafy  unibntije  tunis  the  dusky  veil 

Into  a  substance  j^lorinus  a-s  her  own, 

Yea,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 

Capacious  and  serene  ;  like  power  abides 

In  man's  celestial  spirit ;  virtue  thus 

Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself — thus  feeds 

A  calm,  a  beautiful,  and  silent  fire. 

From  thi!  encumbrances  of  mortal  life; 

From  error,  disiii)pointment — nay,  from  guilt; 

And  sonietinies,  so  relenting  justice  wills, 

From  palpable  oppressions  of  despair. 

Bookir. 

In  a  still  loftier  style  of  moral  observation  on  the 
changes  of  life,  the  *  gray-haired  wanderer'  ex- 
claims— 

So  fails,  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  and  dies, 

All  that  this  world  is  proud  of.     From  their  spheres 

The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down  ; 

Perish  the  roses  and  tlie  flowers  of  kings, 

Princes,  and  emperors,  and  the  crowns  and  palms 

Of  all  the  mi;,'hty,  withered  and  consumed  ! 

Nor  is  power  given  to  lowliest  innocence 

Long  to  protect  her  own.     The  man  himself 

Departs  ;  and  soon  is  spent  the  line  of  those 

W^ho,  in  the  bodily  image,  in  the  mind, 

In  heart  or  soul,  in  station  or  pursuit. 

Did  moEt  resemble  him.     Degrees  and  ranks. 

Fraternities  and  orders — heaping  high 

New  wealth  upon  the  burthen  of  the  old. 

And  placing  trust  in  privilege  confirmed 

And  re-confirmed — are  scoffed  at  with  a  smile 

Of  greedy  foretaste,  from  the  secret  stand 

Of  desolation  aimed  ;  to  slow  decline 

These  yield,  and  these  to  sudden  overthrow ; 

Their  virtue,  service,  happiness,  and  state 

Expire  ;  and  Nature's  pleasant  robe  of  green, 

Humanity's  appointed  shroud,  enwraps 

Their  monuments  and  their  memory. 

Book  VII. 

Th»  picturesque  parts  of  the  *  Fvcursion*  are  full  of  a 


quiet  and  tender  beauty  characteristic  of  the  author. 
We  subjoin  two  passages,  the  first  desenptive  of  A 
peasant  youth,  the  hero  of  bis  native  vale: — 

The  mountain  ash 
No  eye  can  overlook^  when  *mid  a  grove 
nf  vet  unfrtded  trees  she  lifts  her  head 
Decked  with  autumnal  berries,  that  outshine 
Spring's  richest  blossoms  ;  and  ye  may  have  marked 
Hy  a  brook  side  or  solitary  tarn, 
How  she  her  station  doth  adorn.     The  pool 
(ilows  at  her  feet,  and  all  the  gloomy  rocks 
Are  brightened  round  her.     In  his  native  vale, 
Such  and  so  glorious  did  this  youth  appear; 
A  sight  that  kindled  plca'^ure  in  all  hearts 
iJy  his  ingenuous  beauty,  by  the  gleam 
( >f  his  fair  eyes,  by  his  capacious  brow, 
Hy  all  the  graces  with  which  nature's  hand 
Had  lavishly  arrayed  him.     As  old  barda 
Tell  in  their  idle  songs  of  wandering  gods. 
Pan  or  Apollo,  veiled  in  human  ft)rm  ; 
Yet,  like  the  sweet-breathed  violet  of  the  shade, 
Discovered  in  their  own  despite  to  sense 
Of  mortals  (if  such  fables  without  blame 
May  find  chance  mention  on  this  sacred  ground)^ 
So,  through  a  simple  rustic  garb's  disguise, 
And  through  the  impediment  of  rural  cares, 
In  him  revealed  a  scholar's  genius  shone  ; 
And  so,  not  wholly  hidden  from  men's  sight. 
In  him  the  spirit  of  a  hero  walked 
Our  unpretending  valley.     How  the  quoit 
Whizzed  from  the  stripling's  arm!   If  touched  by  htlDf 
The  inglorious  football  mounted  to  the  pitch 
Of  the  lark's  flight,  or  shaped  a  rainbow  curve 
Aloft  in  prospect  of  the  shouting  field  ! 
The  indefatigable  fox  had  learned 
To  dread  Ins  perseverance  in  the  chase. 
With  admiration  would  he  lift  his  eyes 
To  the  wide-ruling  eai:le,  and  his  hand 
Was  loath  to  assault  the  majesty  he  loved, 
Else  had  the  strongest  fjustnesses  proved  weak 
To  guard  the  royal  brood.     The  sailing  glede, 
The  wheeling  swallow,  and  the  djirting  snipe, 
The  sporting  sea-gull  dancing  with  the  waves. 
And  cautious  waterfo\vl  from  distant  climes, 
Fixed  at  their  seat,  the  centre  of  the  mere, 
Were  subject  to  young  Oswald's  steady  aim. 

BookVit 

The  peasant  youth,  with  others  in  the  vale,  roused 
by  the  cry  to  artns,  studies  the  rudiments  of  war 
but  dies  suddenly  : — 

To  him,  thus  snatched  away,  his  comrade  paid 

A  soldier's  honours.     At  his  funeral  hour 

Bright  waa  the  sun,  the  sky  a  cloudless  blue — 

A  golden  lustre  slept  upon  the  hills  ; 

And  if  hy  chance  a  stranger,  wandering  there, 

From  some  commanding  eminence  had  looked 

Down  on  this  spot,  well  pleased  would  he  have  seen 

A  glittering  spectacle  ;  but  every  face 

Wnf)  pallid — seldom  hath  that  eye  been  moist 

With  tears  that  wept  not  then  ;  nor  were  the  few 

Who  from  their  dwellings  came  not  forth  to  join 

In  this  sad  service,  less  disturbed  than  we. 

They  started  at  the  tributary  peal 

Of  instantaneous  thunder  which  announced 

Through  the  still  air  the  closing  of  the  grave  ; 

And  distant  mountains  echoed  with  a  sound 

Of  lamentation  never  heard  before. 

A  description  of  deafness  in  a  peas.ant  would  seem 
to  be  a  subject  hardly  susceptible  of  poetical  orna- 
ment; yet,  by  contrasting  it  with  the  surrounding 
objects — the  pleasant  sounds  and  stir  of  nature — 
and  by  his  vein  of  pensive  and  graceful  reflection, 
Wordsworth  haa  made  this  one  of  his  finest  pic- 
tures : — 
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Almost  at  the  root 
Of  that  tall  pice,  the  shadow  of  whose  bare 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  I  sit  at  eve, 
Oft  stretches  towards  me,  like  a  strong  straight  path 
Traced  faintly  in  the  greensward,  there,  beneath 
A  phiin  blue  stone,  a  gentle  dalesman  lies. 
From  wliom  in  early  childhood  was  withdrawn 
The  precious  gift  of  hearing.     He  grew  up 
From  year  to  year  in  loneliness  of  soul ; 
And  this  deep  mountain  valley  was  to  him 
Soundless,  with  all  its  streams.     The  bird  of  dawn 
I)id  never  rouse  this  cottager  from  sleej) 
With  startling  summons  ;  not  for  his  delight 
The  vernal  cuckoo  shouted  ;  not  for  hiiu 
Murmured  the  labouring  bee.     When  stormy  winds 
Were  working  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake 
Into  a  thousand  thousand  sparkling  waves, 
Rocking  tlie  trees,  or  driving  cloud  on  cloud 
Along  the  sharp  edge  of  yon  lofty  crags, 
The  agitated  scene  before  his  eye 
Was  silent  as  a  picture  :  evermore 
Were  all  things  silent,  wheresoe'er  he  moved. 
Yet,  by  the  solace  of  his  own  pure  thoughts 
Uplu-Ul.he  duteously  pursued  the  round 
Of  rural  labours;  the  steep  mountain  side 
Ascended  with  his  staff  and  faithful  dog ; 
The  plough  he  guided,  and  the  scythe  he  swayed  ; 
And  the  ripe  com  before  his  sickle  fell 
Among  the  jocund  reapers. 

Boo*  rir. 

By  viewing  man  in  connection  with  external  nature, 
the  poet  bicnils  his  metaphysics  witli  pictures  of  life 
and  scenery.  To  build  up  and  strengtlien  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  in  contrast  to  the  operations  of  sense, 
18  ever  his  object.  Like  Bacon,  Wordswortli  would 
rather  Ixlieve  all  the  fables  in  tlie  Talmud  and 
Ah'oran  thun  that  this  universal  frame  is  without 
a  mind — or  tliiit  that  mind  does  not,  by  its  external 
symbols,  speak  to  the  human  heart.  He  lives  under 
the  '  habitual  sway'  of  nature. 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

The  «ut)sequent  works  of  the  poet  are  numerous — 
The  While  Doe  nf  Iti/I.slone,  a  romantic  narrative 
piKMn,  yet  coloured  with  his  peculiar  genius  ;  Non- 
net^  nn  the  JiiiTr  Dinhhrn;  The  \Vii(tyoner;  Peter  liiU; 
Eeclesiii.stici.it  Shvlche.s;  Ytirruw  Itecisilcd,  &c.  Having 
niaile  repeated  tnurs  in  Scotlaml  and  on  the  conti- 
nent, the  poet  diversilieil  liis  subjects  witit  descrip- 
tions of  particular  scenes,  Iwal  manners,  legends, 
and  associations.  The  whole  of  his  works  have 
been  arranged  by  their  author  according  to  their 
re»i)ective  subjects;  as  I'oenis  referring  to  the  I'eriod 
of  Childhood  ;  I'oems  founded  on  the  Aflections  ; 
PcK'ma  of  tlie  Fancy;  Poems  of  the  Imagination,  &c. 
This  classification  is  often  arbitrary  arul  capricious; 
but  it  is  one  of  tlie  conceits  of  Wordsworth,  that  his 
poems  should  l>e  read  in  a  certain  continuous  order, 
Ui  give  full  effect  to  his  system.  Thus  chissitied 
and  published,  the  poet's  works  form  six  volumes. 
A  seventh  has  lately  (1842)  been  added,  conshsting 
of  poems  written  very  early  and  very  late  in  life 
(us  is  8t:iled),  anil  a  tnigedy  wliich  had  long  lain 
past  tlu'  author.  The  hitter  is  not  happy,  for  Words- 
worth has  less  dramatic  power  than  any  other  living 
poet.  In  the  drama,  however,  Ixith  Scott  ami  Hyrun 
failed:  and  Coleriilge,  with  his  fine  iniugination  nnil 
pictorial  expri'ssioii,  was  only  a  shade  more  successful. 
The  fame  of  Wordsworth  is  daily  extending.  The 
few  ridiculous  or  puerile  pieces  which  excited  so 
much  sarcasm,  paroily,  and  derision,  have  Ik  en 
quietly  forgotten,  or  are  considered  as  mere  idiosyn- 
crasies iif  the  poet  that  provoke  a  smile,  while  bis 
higher  attributes   command  admiration,  and    have 


secured  a  new  generation  of  readers.  A  tribe  of  wor- 
shippers, in  the  young  poets  of  the  day,  have  arisen  to 
do  him  homage,  and  in  some  instances  have  carried 
the  feeling  to  a  sectarian  and  bigottcd  exi'ess.  Many 
of  his  former  depreciators  have  also  joined  the  ranks 
of  his  admirers — |>Mrtly  because  in  his  late  works 
he  has  done  himself  more  justice  lK)th  in  his  style 
and  subjects.  He  is  too  intellectual,  and  too  little 
aensuou.s,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Milton,  ever  to  be- 
come generally  popular,  unless  in  some  of  his  sm:dler 
pieces.  His  pfculiiir  sensibilities  cannot  be  relished 
by  all.  His  poetry,  however,  is  of  various  kinds. 
Forgetting  his  own  theory  as  to  the  pro])er  subjects 
of  poetry,  lie  has  ventured  on  the  loftiest  themes, 
and  in  calm  sustained  elevation  of  thought,  appro- 
priate innigery,  and  intense  feeling,  he  often  re- 
minds the  reader  of  the  sublime  strains  of  Milton. 
His  I.aoilaniiii,  tlie  Vernal  Ode,  the  Ode  to  I.ycoris 
and  Dion,  are  pure  and  richly  classic  poems  in  con- 
ception and  diction.  Many  of  his  sonnets  have  also 
a  chaste  and  noble  simplicity.  In  these  short  com- 
positions, his  elevation  and  power  as  a  jioet  arc  per- 
haps niori-  ri-niarkubly  ilisplayed  than  in  any  of  his 
other  jinidui-tioiis.  'I'liey  possess  a  winning  sweet- 
ness or  sini]ile  grandeur,  witliout  the  most  distant 
approach  to  antithesis  or  straining  for  effect ;  while 
that  teniieiicy  to  prolixity  and  diHuseness  wliich 
characterise  his  longer  jioems,  is  repressed  by  the 
necessity  tor  brief  and  rapid  thought  and  concise 
expression,  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  sonnet.  It 
i&  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Milton  alone  has 
sxirpassed — if  even  he  has  surpassed — some  of  the 
noble  sonnets  of  Wordsworth  dedicated  to  liberty 
and  inspired  by  patriotism. 

Sonnets. 
London,  180!. 

Milton  !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour; 

Kngland  hath  need  of  thee  ;  she  is  a  fen 

Of  stagnant  waters;  alt;ir,  sword,  and  pen. 

Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 

Have  forfeited  their  luicient  English  dower 

Of  inwartl  happines.s.     We  arc  selfish  men  ; 

Oh!  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again  ; 

.■\im1  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 

'riiv  sunl  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart ; 

Thou  luidst  ;i  ^nite  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea; 

Pure  as  the  naked  heavens — majestic,  free, 

So  didst  thou  tnivel  on  life's  common  way 

In  cheerful  godliness  ;  and  yet  thy  heart 

The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did.-.t  lay. 

The  W.irlJ  is  T<M)  Much  with  ITs. 
The  world  is  too  much  with  us  ;  late  and  soon, 
netting  and  s|H'nding,  we  lay  waste  our  powers! 
Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours; 
We  liiive  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  I 
This  sea  that  Imre-  her  bosom  to  the  moon. 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  ill  hours. 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  tiowere ; 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune ; 
It  moves  us  not.     (Ireat  Ooil ;   I'd  rather  bo 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ; 
•Si  might  I,  stunding  on  this  plea.'Uint  lea. 
Have  glimpses  that  would  iniike  me  less  forlorn; 
Have  sight  of  I'roteus  coming  fnim  the  sea; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  honi. 

Conii«ii«'d  ul«m  Wo«lnilii»lir  Ilndso,  Sciitcuilior  i,  UM 

Fartli  ha-  not  aiiMhing  to  show  more  fair: 
Dull  would  lie  be  of  soul  who  could  |iMS  bj 
.\  sight  so  ti.iiching  in  its  niujeKty  : 
I'hisciiy  now  doth  like  n  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning  ;  silent,  hare. 
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Shipti,  towers,  domes,  thcfttrei*,  and  teiuplfs  lit- 

Open  unto  the  fields  and  to  tke  sky, 

All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  dnmkclcss  air. 

Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  ht*cp. 

In  his  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill ; 

Ne'er  saw  1,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  ! 

The  river  glideth  at  hia  own  sweet  will : 

Dear  God  !  the  very  houses  seem  asleep  ; 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still  I 

On  King's  CoUcge  Chapel,  Cambridge. 

Tai  not  the  royal  saint  with  vain  expense. 

With  ill-matched  aims  the  architect  who  planned, 

Albeit  labouring  for  a  scanty  band 

Of  white-rubed  scholars  only,  this  immense 

And  glorious  work  of  fine  intelligence  I 

Give  all  thou  canst  ;  high  Heaven  rejects  the  lore 

Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more  ; 

So  deemed  the  man  who  fa.shioncd  for  the  sense 

These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branching  roof 

Self-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells. 

Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwells 

Lingering — and  wandering  on,  as  loath  to  die  ; 

Like  thoughts  whose  verj*  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 

That  they  were  born  for  immortality. 

His  Intimi\tions  of  Immortality,  and  Lines  on 
Tintern  Abbey,  are  the  finest  examples  of  liis  r:ij)t 
imaginative  style,  blending  metaphysical  trutli  with 
diffuse  gorgeous  description  and  nietaplior.  liis 
simpler  effusions  are  pathetic  and  tender.  He  has 
little  strong  passion ;  but  in  one  piece,  Vaudracour 
and  Julia,  he  has  painted  the  passion  of  love  with 
more  warmth  tlian  might  be  anticipated  from  his 
abstract  idealism — 

His  present  mind 
Was  under  fascination  ;  he  beheld 
A  vision,  and  adored  the  thing  he  saw, 
Arabian  fiction  never  filled  the  world 
With  half  the  wonders  that  were  wrought  for  hini. 
Earth  breathed  in  one  great  presence  of  the  spring; 
Life  turned  the  meanest  of  her  imjilenients 
Hefore  his  eyes,  to  price  above  all  gold  ; 
The  house  she  dwelt  in  was  a  sainted  shrine  ; 
Her  chamber  window  did  surpa,ss  in  glory 
The  p:,ftals  of  the  dawn  ;  all  paradise 
Could,  by  the  simple  opening  of  a  door, 
Let  itself  in  upon  him  ;  pathways,  walks, 
Swarmed  with  enchantment,  till  his  spirit  sank, 
Surcharged  within  him— overblest  to  move 
Beneath  a  sun  that  wakes  a  weary  world       , 
To  its  dull  round  of  ordinary  cares; 
A  man  too  happy  for  mortality  ! 

The  lovers  parted  under  circumstances  of  danger, 
but  had  a  stolen  interview  at  night^ 

Through  all  her  courts 
Thf  vacant  city  slept ;  the  busy  winds. 
That  keep  no  certain  intervals  of  rest, 
Moved  not ;  meanwhile  the  galaxy  displayed 
Her  fires,  that  like  mysterious  pulses  beat 
Aloft — momentous  but  uneasy  bliss  ! 
To  their  full  hearts  the  universe  seemed  hung 
On  that  brief  meeting's  slender  filament ! 

This  is  of  the  style  of  Ford  or  ISLissinger.  Living 
mostly  apart  from  the  world,  and  nursing  witli 
solitar}'  complacency  his  p(x?tical  system,  and  all  that 
could  bear  upon  his  works  and  pursuits  as  a  poet. 
Wordsworth  fell  into  those  errors  of  taste  and  that 
want  of  discrimination  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  His  most  puerile  ballads  and  attempts  at 
liunumr  are  apparently  as  much  prized  by  liini,  and 
classed  with  the  same  nicety  and  care,  as  the  most 
majestic  of  his  conceptions,  or  the  most  n:itural  and 
beautiful  of  his  descriptions.  The  art  of  condensa- 
tion is  also  rarely  practised  by  him.     But  if  the 


poet's  retirement  or  jn'culiar  disposition  has  been  a 
cause  of  his  weakness,  it  Inis  also  been  one  of  the 
sources  of  bis  strength.  It  left  him  untouciied  by 
the  artificial  or  mechanical  tastes  of  liis  age  ;  it  gave 
an  originality  to  his  concepti(His  and  to  tlie  whole 
colour  of  liis  tliouglits;  and  it  completely  imbued 
him  with  that  purer  antique  life  and  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  of  naturc^the  sky,  lakes,  and  moun- 
tains of  his  native  district,  in  all  their  tints  and 
forms — which  he  lias  depicted  with  snob  i">wer  and 
entiiusiasm.  A  less  complacent  ]>oet  would  have 
l)een  chilled  by  the  long  neglect  and  ritlicule  he  ex- 
perienced. His  spirit  was  self-supported,  and  his 
genius,  at  once  observant  and  meditative,  was  lei^ 
to  shape  out  its  own  creations,  and  extend  its  sym- 
pathies to  that  world  which  lay  beyond  bis  happy 
mountain  solitude. 

Zincs. 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  T  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky; 
So  wa.s  it  when  my  life  began ; 
So  is  it  now  1  ant  a  man  ; 
So  be  it  when  1  nhall  grow  old, 

(_tr  let  me  die ! 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man  ; 
And  I  could  wiMi  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  pictj. 

liict/. 

She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways. 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 

And  very  few  to  love. 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye; 
Fair  as  a  htar  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be  ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  oh, 

The  difference  to  me! 

A  Portrait. 
She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight; 
A  lovely  apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament ; 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twiliglit  fair  ; 
Like  twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair; 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  ]\Iay-ti)ne  and  the  cheerful  dawn  ; 
A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay, 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free. 

And  steps  of  virgin  liberty  ; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food  ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smilM. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine; 
A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  betwixt  life  and  death  ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill, 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command  ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
M'iih  something  of  an  angel  light. 
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[^Liitei  Compoxd  a  few  wuVw  abore  Tintern  Albcy^  on 
Jiffviaitiny  the  Banks  of  tlie  Wye.] 


Tlntem  Abbey. 
Five  ycnra  hare  passed  ;  five  fluiniiiers,  with  the  length 
Of  five  long  winters  ;  and  a^ain  I  hear 
TTiesc  waters,  rolling  from  their  mountain  springs 
With  a  sweet  inland  niunnur.     Once  again 
Do  I  behold  these  steep  and  lofty  cliffi, 
Which  on  a  wild  secluded  scene  impress 
Thoughts  of  more  deep  seclusion,  and  connect 
The  landscape  with  the  quiet  of  the  sky. 
The  day  is  come  when  I  again  rejiosc 
Here,  under  this  dark  sycamore,  and  view 
These  plots  of  cottage  ground,  these  orchanl  tufts, 
Which,  at  this  season,  with  their  unripe  fruit-'. 
Are  clad  in  one  green  hue,  and  lose  themselves 
Among  the  woods  and  copses,  nor  disturb 
The  wild  green  landscape.     Once  again  I  see 
These  hedgerows,  hardly  hedgerows,  little  linos 
Of  sportive  wood  run  wild  ;  these  pastoral  farms 
Green  to  the  very  door;  and  wTcaths  of  smoke 
Sent  up  in  silence  from  among  the  trees, 
With  some  uncertain  notice,  as  might  seem, 
l»f  VHgrant  dwellers  in  the  houseless  woods, 
Or  uf  some  hermit's  cave,  where,  by  his  fire. 
The  henuit  alts  alone. 

Though  absent  long. 
These  forms  of  beauty  have  not  been  to  mo 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye  : 
Hut  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them, 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet. 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart, 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind 
With  tranquil  restoration — feelings,  too. 
Of  unremenibered  pleasure;  such,  pnhaps, 
As  ntay  have  had  no  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life. 
His  little,  nameless,  unremcmbi'red  acn 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.     Nor  letis,  I  trust, 
To  them  1  may  have  owed  another  gift. 
Of  aspect  more  sublime;  that  blessed  mood 
In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystiry. 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  wt-ight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 
U  lightened  ;  that  serene  and  blessc<l  mi^ 
Id  irhich  tUe  otl'ectioDS  gently  lead  us  uu, 


Until  the  breath  <-f  this  c«<riMjriul  fian.e, 
And  even  the  motiun  uf  our  human  hiuud 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  (<nul : 
While  with  an  eye  iua<le  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  hannony  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 
We  »ee  into  the  life  of  things. 

if  this 
Be  but  a  vain  belief,  yet,  oh  !  how  oft. 
In  darkness,  and  amid  the  many  sli:ipcs 
Of  joyless  daylight,  when  the  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world, 
Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart, 
llow  oft  in  spirit  have  I  turned  to  thee, 

0  sylvan  Wye! — thou  wanderer  thnmgh  the  wood*^ 
How  often  has  my  spirit  turned  to  thee! 

And  now,  with  gleams  of  half-extinguished  thuughtf 

With  ntany  recognitions  dim  and  faint, 

And  somewhat  of  a  sad  perplexity, 

The  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again  : 

While  here  1  stand,  not  only  with  the  sense 

Of  present  pleasure,  but  with  pleasing  thoughts 

That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 

For  future  years.     And  so  I  dare  to  hope, 

Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  1  was  when  drst 

1  came  among  these  hills  ;  when,  like  a  roe, 
I  bounded  o'er  the  mount;iii»>,  by  tiie  sides 
Of  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streams. 
Wherever  nature  led  :  more  like  a  nuin 
Flying  from  something  that  he  drea<ls,  than  one 
Who  sought  the  thing  he  loved.     For  nature  then 
(The  coarser  jdeasurcs  of  my  lM:tyish  days 

And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone  by) 

To  nie  was  all  in  all — I  cannot  paint 

What  then  I  was.     The  sounding  cataract 

Haunted  me  like  a  passion  ;  the  tiiU  rock. 

The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 

Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 

An  appetite  ;  a  feeling  and  a  love 

That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  diarm, 

My  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 

Unborrowed  from  the  eye.     That  time  is  past, 

And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  morn. 

And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.     Not  for  this 

Faint  I,  nor  mouni,  nor  murmur  ;  other  pilt« 

Have  followed,  for  such  lo!*s,  I  would  believe. 

Abundant  rccom])ense.     For  I  hiive  learned 

To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 

Of  thoughtless  youth,  but  hearing  oftentimes 

The  still  sad  music  of  humanity. 

Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 

To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  1  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 

Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  inte^fu^cd, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  sunt, 

And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  ; 

A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 

And  rolls  through  all  thinjzs.     Therefore  am  I  iliU 

A  lover  of  the  meaduws  and  the  woods 

And  mountains,  and  of  all  thiit  we  behold 

From  this  green  earth  ;  of  all  the  mij;hty  world 

Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create 

And  what  perceive;  well  pleased  to  recognise 

In  nature,  and  the  language  of  the  sensi*, 

The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurs*^, 

The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 

Of  all  my  moral  being. 

Nor,  perchanc©, 
If  I  were  not  thus  tiught.  should  I  the  more 
Surter  my  genial  spirits  to  ilecay  : 
For  thou* art  with  me  here,  upcn  the  banks 
(If  tlii>  f;iir  river;  thou,  my  deare^t  frienJ, 
.My  dear,  dear  fiiend,  luid  in  thy  voici-  I  aUch 
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The  lan^^age  of  my  former  heart,  and  ix-ad 

My  former  pleasures  in  the  shooting  lij:lits 

Of  thy  wild  eyes.     Oh  !  yet  a  liltle  while 

May  I  behoM  in  thee  what  1  was  once, 

My  dear,  deursisterl     And  thi-*  prayer  I  make, 

Knowin;;  that  nature  never  did  iM-tniy 

The  heart  that  loved  her  ;  'tis  her  i)rivile<;e, 

Throufjh  all  the  year^  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 

From  joy  to  joy  ;  for  she  can  so  inform 

The  miiid  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 

With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  j<o  feed 

With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 

Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 

Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 

The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life. 

Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  <ir  disturb 

Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 

Is  full  of  blessings.     Therefore  let  the  moon 

Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk  ; 

And  let  the  misty  mountain  winds  be  free 

to  blow  against  thee  :  and  in  after  years. 

When  these  wild  ecstivcies  shall  be  matured 

Into  a  sober  pleasure,  when  thy  mind 

Shall  be  a  mansion  for  uU  lovely  forms, 

Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-i)lace 

For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies  ;  oh!  then, 

If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief. 

Should  be  thy  portion,  with  wliat  healing  thoughts 

Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me. 

And  these  my  exhortations!  Nor,  perchance, 

If  I  should  be  where  I  no  more  can  hear 

Thy  voice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes  these  gleams 

Of  past  existence,  wilt  thou  then  forget 

That  on  the  banks  of  this  delightful  stream 

We  stood  together;  and  that  I,  so  long 

A  worshipper  of  nature,  hither  came, 

Unwearied  in  that  service  :  rather  say 

With  warmer  love,  oh  !  with  far  deeper  zeal 

Of  holier  love.     Nor  wilt  thou  then  forget, 

That  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 

Of  absence,  these  steep  woods  and  lofty  cliffs, 

And  this  green  pastoral  landscaj>e,  were  to  me 

More  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy  sake.* 

*  In  our  admiration  of  the  external  forms  of  nature,  the  mind 
in  redeemed  from  a  sense  nf  the  transitory,  which  so  often 
mixes  perturbation  with  pleasure;  and  tliere  is  perhaps  no 
feelinsr  of  the  human  heart  which,  beinii  so  intense,  is  at  tlie 
tuinie  time  so  composed.  It  is  for  this  reason,  iimfini;st  others, 
that  it  ia  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  contemplations  of  a  poeti- 
cal philosopher,  and  eminently  so  to  one  like  Mr  Word-sworth, 
in  whose  Bchume  of  thought  there  is  no  feature  more  prominent 
than  the  doctrine,  that  the  intellect  should  be  nourished  by  the 
feelings,  and  that  the  state  of  mind  which  bestows  a  gift  of 
genuine  insight.  Is  one  of  profound  emotion  as  well  as  profound 
composure  ;  or,  as  Coleridge  has  somewhere  expressed  himself — 

Deep  self-possession,  an  intense  repose. 
The  power  which  lies  in  the  beauty  of  nature  to  induce  this 
anion  of  the  trantiuil  and  the  vivid  is  described,  and  to  every 
disciple  of  Wordsworth  has  been,  as  much  as  is  possible,  im- 
parted by  the  celebrated  *  Lines  written  jn  1798,  a  few  miles 
ftbove  Tintem  Abbey,  in  which  the  poet,  having  attributed  to 
his  intermediate  recollections  of  the  landscape  then  revisited 
a  benign  influence  over  many  acts  of  daily  life,  describes  the 
particulars  in  which  he  is  indebted  to  them.  *  •  The  im- 
passioned love  of  nature  is  interfused  through  the  whole  of  Mr 
Wordsworth'ssystem  of  thought,  fiUing  up  all  interstices,  pene- 
trating all  recesses,  colouring  all  media,  supporting,  associat- 
ing, and  giving  coherency  and  mutual  relevancy  to  it  in  all  its 
parts.  Tho\igh  man  is  his  subject,  yet  is  man  never  presented 
to  us  divested  of  his  relations  with  external  nature.  Man  is 
the  text,  but  there  is  always  a  running  commentary  of  natural 
phenomena. — Quarterly  Review  for  IHW.  In  illustration  of  this 
remark,  every  episode  in  the  '  Excursion'  might  be  cited  (par- 
ticularly the  affecting  and  beautiful  tale  of  Margaret  in  the 
first  book);  and  the  poems  of  'The  Cumberland  Beggar," 
•Michael,"  and  'The  Fountain*  (the  last  unquestionably  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  ballads),  are  also  striking  iuhtances. 


Pictun  of  Cfn-iatmtu  Err. 

[Addrcawd  to  the  Hiv.  Dr  WordNWorth.  with  Sonncta  to  the 
Kiver  Duddon,  Ace] 

The  minstrels  played  their  Cliristinas  tune 
To-night  beneath  my  cottage  eaves : 
While,  smitten  by  a  Infty  moon, 
The  encircling  laureU,  thick  with  lenres. 
Gave  back  a  rich  and  ila^zling  sheen, 
That  overpowered  their  natural  green. 

Through  hill  and  valley  every  breeze 

Had  sunk  to  rest  with  folded  wings; 

Keen  was  the  air,  but  could  not  freeze, 

Nor  check  the  nmsie  of  the  strings  ; 

So  stout  and  hardy  were  the  band 

That  scraped  the  chords  with  strenuous  hand. 

And  who  but  listened  !  till  was  paid 
Respect  to  every  inn.ate's  claim  ; 
The  greeting  given,  the  nmsic  played 
In  honour  of  each  liousehold  name, 
I-)uly  pronounced  with  lusty  CiiU, 
And  'merry  Christmas'  wished  to  all  I 

0  brother!  I  revere  tlie  choice 
That  took  thee  from  thy  native  hills; 
And  it  is  given  thee  to  rejoice: 
Though  public  care  full  i*ften  tills 
(Heaven  only  witness  of  the  toil) 
•     A  barren  and  ungrateful  soil. 

Yet,  would  that  thou,  with  inc  and  mine, 

Hadst  heard  this  never-failing  rite; 

And  seen  on  other  faces  siiine 

A  true  revival  of  the  light; 

Which  nature,  and  these  rustic  powers. 

In  simple  childhood  spread  through  curat 

For  pleasure  hath  not  ceased  to  wait 
On  these  expected  annual  rounds, 
Whether  the  rich  man's  sumptuous  gate 
Call  forth  tlie  uncdaborate  sounds, 
Or  they  are  offered  at  tiie  door 
That  guards  the  lowliest  of  the  poor. 

How  touching,  when  at  midnight  sweep 
Snow-raulHed  winds,  and  all  is  dark. 
To  hear — and  sink  again  to  sleep! 
Or,  at  an  earlier  call,  to  mark, 
By  blazing  fire,  the  still  suspense 
Of  self-complacent  innocence; 

The  miitual  nod — the  grave  disguise 

Of  hearts  with  gladness  brimming  o'er; 

And  some  unbidden  tears  that  rise 

For  names  once  heard,  and  heard  no  more; 

Tears  brightened  by  the  serenade 

For  infant  iu  the  cradle  laid! 

Ah!  not  for  emerald  fields  alone, 

With  ambient  streams  more  pure  and  bright 

Than  fabled  Cytherea's  zone 

(littering  before  the  thunderer's  sight, 

l.s  to  my  heart  of  hearts  endeared 

Tlie  ground  where  we  were  bom  and  reared ! 

Iluil,  ancient  manners  !  sure  defence. 
Where  they  survive,  of  wholesome  laws; 
Heinnants  of  love,  whose  modest  sense 
Thus  into  narrow  room  withdraws; 
Hail,  usages  of  pristine  mould. 
And  ye  that  guard  them,  mountains  old! 

Bear  with  me,  brother,  quench  the  thought 

That  slights  this  passion  or  condemns  ; 

If  thee  fond  fancy  ever  brought 

From  the  proud  margin  of  the  Thames 

And  Lambeth's  venerable  towers 

To  humbler  streams  and  greener  bowers. 
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Yea,  they  can  make,  who  fail  to  find 

Short  leinure  even  in  busiest  days ; 

Moments — to  east  a  look  behind, 

And  profit  by  those  kindly  rays 

That  through  the  clouds  do  aoraetimes  steal, 

And  all  the  far-off  past  rcTeal. 

Hence,  while  the  imperial  city's  din 
Beats  frequent  on  thy  satiate  ear, 
A  pleased  attention  I  may  win 
To  agitations  less  severe. 
That  neither  overwhelm  nor  cloy, 
But  fill  the  hollow  vale  with  joy  1 

Buth. 

When  Ruth  was  left  half  desolate, 
Her  father  took  another  mate  ; 
And  Ruth,  not  seven  years  old, 
A  slighted  child,  at  her  "»ni  will 
Went  wandering  over  dale  and  hill 
In  thoughtless  freedom  bold. 

And  she  had  made  a  pipe  of  straw, 
And  music  from  that  pipe  could  draw 
Like  sounds  of  winds  and  floods  ; 
Had  built  a  bower  upon  the  green. 
As  if  she  from  her  birth  had  been 
An  infant  of  the  woods. 

Beneath  her  father's  roof,  alone 

She  seemed  to  live  ;  her  thoughts  her  own  ; 

Herself  her  own  delight  ; 

Pleased  with  herself,  nor  sad,  nor  gay ; 

And,  passing  thus  the  live-long  day, 

She  grew  to  woman's  height. 

There  came  a  youth  from  Georgia's  shore — 

A  military  casque  he  wore, 

■With  splendid  feathers  drest  ; 

He  brought  thoni  from  tlic  Cherokees  ; 

The  feathers  nodded  in  the  breeze, 

And  made  a  gallant  crest. 

From  Indian  blood  you  deem  him  sprung : 
But  no  !  he  spake  the  Knglish  tongue. 
And  bore  a  soldier's  name  ; 
And,  when  America  was  free 
From  battle  and  from  jeopardy. 
He  'cross  the  ocean  came. 

With  hues  of  genius  on  his  cheek. 

In  finest  tones  the  youth  could  speak  : 

While  he  was  yet  a  boy. 

The  moon,  the  glory  of  the  sun. 

And  streams  that  murmur  aa  they  run, 

Had  been  his  dearest  joy. 

He  was  a  lovely  youth  !  I  guess 

The  panther  in  the  wildcniesa 

Was  not  80  fair  as  he  ; 

And,  when  he  chose  to  sport  and  play, 

No  dolphin  ever  was  so  gay 

Upon  the  tropic  sea. 

Among  the  Indians  he  had  fought. 
And  with  him  many  tales  he  brought 
Of  jdeivsurc  and  of  fear  ; 
Such  tales  a«  told  tu  any  maid 
By  such  a  youth,  in  the  green  shatle. 
Were  perilous  to  hear. 

He  told  of  girls — a  happy  rout  I 

Who  quit  their  fold  with  dance  and  shout. 

Their  pleasant  Inilian  town, 

To  gutlier  strawberries  all  ^\ay  long  ; 

Returning  with  a  choral  song 

Wheu  dojrligbt  is  gone  dowo. 


He  spake  of  plants  that  hourly  change 
Their  blossoms,  through  a  boundless  range 
Of  intermingling  hues  ; 
With  budding,  fading,  faded  flowers, 
They  stand  the  wonder  of  the  bowers 
From  mom  to  evening  dews. 

He  told  of  the  magnolia,  spread 
High  as  a  cloud,  high  overhead  ! 
The  cypress  and  her  spire  ; 
Of  flowers  that  with  one  scarlet  gleam 
Cover  a  hundred  leagues,  and  seem 
To  set  the  hills  on  fire. 

The  youth  of  green  savannahs  spaVe, 
And  many  an  endless,  endless  lake, 
With  all  its  fairy  crowds 
Of  islands,  that  together  lie 
As  quietly  as  spots  of  sky 
Among  the  evening  clouds, 

*  How  pleasant,*  then  he  said,  *  it  were 
A  fisher  or  a  hunter  there. 

In  sunshine  or  through  shade 
To  wander  with  an  easy  mind. 
And  build  a  household  6;e,  and  find 
A  home  in  every  glade  ! 

What  days  and  what  bright  years !     .\h  me  • 

Our  life  were  life  indeed,  with  thee 

So  passed  in  quiet  bliss. 

And  all  the  while,'  said  he, '  to  know 

That  we  were  in  a  world  of  wo, 

On  such  an  earth  as  this  !' 

And  then  he  sometimes  interwore 
Fond  thoughts  about  a  father's  love  : 

*  For  there,'  said  he,  *  are  spun 
Around  the  heart  such  tender  ties. 
That  our  own  children  to  our  eyes 
Arc  dearer  than  the  sun. 

Sweet  Ruth  !  and  could  you  go  with  lae 
My  helpmate  in  the  woods  to  be. 
Our  shed  at  night  to  rear  ; 
Or  run,  my  own  adopted  bride, 
A  sylvan  huntress  at  my  side. 
And  drive  the  flying  deer  ! 

Beloved  Ruth  !' — No  more  he  said. 
The  wakeful  Ruth  at  midnight  shed 
A  solitary  tear  ; 

She  thought  again — and  did  agree 
With  him  to  sail  across  the  sea. 
And  drive  the  flying  deer. 

'  And  now,  as  fitting  is  and  right. 

We  in  the  church  our  faith  w.'l  plight, 

A  husband  and  a  wife.' 

Even  so  they  did  ;  and  I  may  say 

That  to  sweet  Ruth  that  happy  day 

Was  more  than  human  life. 

Through  dream  and  vision  did  she  sllik, 
Delighted  all  the  while  to  think 
That  on  those  lonesome  floods, 
.\nd  green  savannahs,  she  should  shtn 
His  board  with  lawful  joy,  and  bear 
Hia  name  in  the  wild  woo^s. 

But,  as  you  have  before  been  told. 
This  stripling,  spo-tive,  gny.  and  bold. 
And,  with  his  dancing  crest. 
So  beautiful,  through  savage  lands 
Had  roamed  about,  with  vagrant  bands 
Of  Indians  in  the  west 
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Tlic  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high, 

Meanwhile,  as  thus  with  him  it  fared. 

The  tumult  of  a  tropic  eky. 

They  for  the  voyapi-  were  prepared, 

Mi;^'ht  well  be  dangerous  food 

And  went  to  the  st-a-shoro ; 

For  him,  a  youth  to  whom  wa*  pivcn 

Rut,  when  they  thither  came,  the  youth 

So  much  of  earth — so  much  of  heaven, 

Deserted  his  poor  bride,  an<l  Ruth 

And  such  impetuous  blood. 

Could  never  find  him  more. 

^^'hateve^  in  those  climes  he  found 

f^od  help  thee,  Ruth  ! — Such  pains  she  h^ 

Irrepilar  in  sight  or  sound 

That  she  in  a  l..ilf  year  waa  mad, 

Did  to  his  mind  impart 

And  in  a  prison  housed  ; 

A  kindred  impulse,  seemed  allied 

And  there,  with  many  a  doleful  song 

To  his  own  powers,  and  justified 

Made  of  wild  words,  her  cup  of  wrong 

The  workings  of  his  heart. 

She  fearfully  oiroused. 

Nor  less,  to  feed  voluptuous  thou;;ht, 

Yet  sometimes  milder  hours  she  knew, 

The  beauteous  forms  of  nature  wrought, 

Nor  wanted  sun,  nor  rain,  nor  dew, 

Fair  trees  and  lovely  llowers  ; 

Nor  pastimes  of  the  May  ; 

The  breezes  their  own  languor  lent ; 

They  all  were  with  her  in  her  cell  ; 

The  stars  had  feelings,  which  they  sent 

And  ft  clear  brook  with  cheerful  kncil 

Into  those  gorgeous  bowers. 

Did  o'er  the  jiebbles  play. 

Yet,  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween 

When  Ruth  three  seasons  thus  had  lain. 

That  sometimes  there  did  intervene 

There  came  a  respite  to  her  pain  ; 

Pure  hopes  of  high  intent ; 

She  from  her  prison  fled  ; 

For  pa.-5sions  linked  to  forms  so  fair 

But  of  the  vagrant  none  took  thought ; 

And  stately,  needs  must  have  their  ahare 

And  where  it  liked  her  best,  she  sought 

Of  noble  sentiment. 

Her  shelter  and  her  bread. 

But  ill  he  lived,  much  evil  saw, 

Among  the  fields  she  breathed  again; 

With  men  to  whom  no  better  law 

The  master-current  of  her  brain 

Nor  better  life  was  known  ; 

Ran  permanent  ami  free  ; 

Deliberately,  and  undeceived. 

And,  coming  to  the  banks  of  Tone, 

Those  wild  men's  vices  he  received. 

There  did  sh**  rest ;  and  dwell  alone 

And  gave  them  back  his  own. 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

His  geniua  and  his  moral  frame 
Were  thus  impaired,  and  he  became 

The  engines  of  her  pain,  the  tools 

That  shaped  her  sorrow,  rocks  and  poola^ 

The  slave  of  low  desires  : 

And  airs  that  gently  stir 

A  man  who,  without  self-control, 

The  vernal  leaves — she  loved  them  stUl; 

Would  seek  what  the  degraded  soul 

Nor  ever  taxed  them  with  the  ill 

Unworthily  admires. 

Which  had  been  done  to  her. 

And  yet  he  with  no  feigned  delight 

A  bam  her  winter  bed  supplies  ; 

Had  wooed  the  maiden,  day  and  night 

But,  till  the  warmth  of  summer  skici 

Had  loved  her,  night  and  morn : 

And  summer  days  is  gone 

What  could  he  less  than  love  a  maid 

(And  all  do  in  this  tale  agree), 

Whose  heart  with  so  much  nature  played? 

She  sleeps  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

So  kind  and  so  forlorn ! 

And  other  home  hath  none. 

Sometimes,  most  earnestly,  he  said, 

An  innocent  life,  yet  far  astray! 

•  0  Ruth  !  I  have  been  worse  than  dead  ; 

And  Ruth  will,  long  before  her  day, 

False  thoughts,  thoughts  bold  and  vain, 

Be  broken  down  and  old  : 

Encompassed  me  on  every  side 

Sore  aches  she  needs  must  have!  but  leflS 

When  first,  in  confidence  and  pride, 

Of  mind  than  body's  wretchedness, 

I  crossed  the  Atlantic  main. 

From  damp,  and  rain,  and  cold. 

It  was  a  fresh  and  glorious  world — 

If  she  is  pressed  by  want  of  food, 

A  banner  bright  that  shone  unfurled 

She  from  her  dwelling  in  the  wood 

Before  me  suddenly  : 

Repairs  to  a  road -side  ; 

I  looked  upon  those  hills  and  plains. 

And  there  she  begs  at  one  steep  place. 

And  seemed  as  if  let  loose  from  chains, 

Where  up  and  down  with  easy  pace 

To  live  at  liberty. 

The  horsemen -travellers  ride. 

But  wherefore  speak  of  this  !     For  now, 

That  oaten  pipe  of  hers  is  mute. 

Dear  Ruth  !  with  thee,  I  know  not  how, 

Or  thrown  away;  but  with  a  flute 

I  feel  my  spirit  bum  ; 

Her  loneliness  she  cheers  : 

My  soulfrom  darkness  is  released, 

This  flute,  made  of  a  hemlock  stalk. 

Like  the  whole  sky  when  to  the  east 

At  evening  in  his  homeward  walk 

The  morning  dotjj  return.* 

The  Quantock  woodman  hearn. 

Full  soon  that  purer  mind  was  gone  ; 

I,  too,  have  pa,ssed  her  on  the  hilU 

i             No  hope,  no  wish  remained,  not  one — 

Setting  her  little  water-mills 

1             They  stirred  him  now  no  more  ; 

By  spouts  and  fountains  wild — 

New  objects  did  new  pleasure  give, 

Such  small  nmchinery  a-s  she  turned 

'             And  once  again  he  wished  to  live 

Ere  she  had  wn-pt,  ere  she  had  mourned. 

As  lawless  as  before. 

A  young  and  happy  child  I 
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FiircwfU!  and  wlicn  thy  ilava  are  toKl, 

lll-fatL'il  Ruth,  ill  liiillowcd  mould 

Thy  corpse  »haH  buriud  he  ; 

For  thee  a  funeral  hell  shall  ring, 

And  all  tl«  conRrefiatioii  sing 

A  Chriatian  psalm  for  thee. 

To  a  HiijUand  Girl. 
[At  Inversneydc,  upon  Loch  Lomond.] 

Sweet  Highland  girl  !  a  very  shower 

Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower! 

Twice  seven  consenting  years  have  shed 

Their  utmost  bounty  on  thy  head  : 

And  those  gray  rocks  ;  that  household  lawn  ; 

Those  trees,  a  veil  just  half  withdrawn  ; 

This  fall  of  water,  that  doth  make 

A  inurniur  near  the  silent  lake; 

This  little  bay,  a  quiet  road 

That  holds  in  shelter  thy  abode — 

In  truth,  unfolding  thus,  ye  seem 

Like  something  fa-shioned  in  a  dream  ; 

Such  forms  as  from  their  covert  peip 

When  earthly  cares  are  laid  asleep! 

Yet,  dream  or  vision  a.s  thou  art, 

I  bless  thee  with  a  human  heart : 

God  shield  thee  to  thy  latest  years ! 

I  neither  know  thee  nor  thy  peers  ; 

And  yet  my  eyes  are  tilled  with  teai-s. 

With  earnest  feeling  I  shall  pray 
For  thee  when  I  am  far  away  : 
For  never  saw  I  mien  or  face, 
In  which  more  plainly  I  could  trace 
Benignity  and  home-bred  sense 
Kipcning  in  perfect  innocence. 
Here  scattered,  like  a  random  seed, 
Remote  from  men,  thou  dost  not  need 
The  embarrassed  look  of  shy  distress 
And  maidenly  shamefacedncss : 
Thou  wear'st  upon  thy  forehead  clear 
The  freedom  of  a  mountaineer : 
A  face  with  gladness  overspread! 
Soft  smiles,  by  human  kindness  bred! 
And  seemliness  complete,  that  sways 
Thy  courtesies,  about  thee  plays  ; 
With  no  restraint,  but  such  as  spring!! 
FVom  quick  and  eager  visitings 
Of  thoughts  that  lie  beyond  the  reach 
Of  thy  few  words  of  ICnglish  speech  : 
A  bondage  sweetly  brooked,  a  strife 
That  gives  thy  gestures  grace  and  life! 
So  have  I,  not  unmoved  in  mind, 
Seen  binls  of  tempest-loving  kind. 
Thus  beating  up  against  the  wind. 

What  hand  but  would  a  garland  cull 
For  thee  who  art  so  beautiful ! 
()  happy  pleiusure  1  here  to  dwell 
Beside  thee  in  some  heathy  dell ; 
Adopt  your  homely  ways,  ami  drc95 
A  shepiienl,  thou  a  shepherdess  1 
But  1  could  frame  a  wish  for  theo 
More  like  a  grave  reality  : 
Thou  art  to  iiiu  but  as  a  wave 
Of  the  wild  aca  ;  ami  1  would  hare 
Some  claim  upon  thee,  if  I  could. 
Though  but  of  common  neighb<mrhood. 
What  joy  to  hear  thee,  and  to  see  ! 
Thy  elder  brother  I  would  be — 
Thy  father — anything  to  thoe  ! 

Now  thanks  to  Heaven  !  that  of  its  grace 
Hath  led  me  to  this  lonely  place. 
Joy  have  1  had  ;  and  going  hence, 
I  bear  away  my  rec<inipense. 
In  spots  like  these  it  is  we  prize 
Our  memory,  feel  that  she  hath  eyes  : 


Then,  why  should  I  be  loath  to  stir  ! 

1  feel  this  place  was  made  for  her  ; 

To  give  new  pleasure  like  the  past. 

Continued  long  as  life  shall  last. 

Nor  am  I  loath,  though  jdea-^ed  at  heart, 

Sweet  Highland  girl  !   fro:u  thee  to  part  ; 

For  I,  niethinks,  till  I  grow  old. 

As  fair  before  me  shall  behold, 

.\s  I  do  now,  tile  cabin  small. 

The  lake,  the  bay,  the  waterfall  ; 

Arid  thee,  the  spirit  of  them  all  1 

Laodamia. 

*  With  sacrifice  before  the  rising  mom, 

Vows  have  I  made  by  fruitless  hope  inspired ; 

And  from  the  infernal  gods,  'mid  shades  forlorn 

Of  night,  my  slaughtered  lord  have  I  required: 

Celestial  pity  I  again  implore; 

Kestore  him  to  my  sight — great  Jove,  restore !' 

So  speaking,  and  by  fervent  love  emlowed 

With  faith,  the  supjiliant  heavenward  lifts  her  haiidi; 

While,  like  the  sun  emerging  from  a  clouil, 

Her  countenance  brightens  and  her  eye  exjiands ; 

Her  bosom  heaves  and  spreads,  her  stature  grows; 

And  she  expects  the  issue  in  repo.se. 

O  terror !  what  hath  she  perceived  ? — O  joy  ! 
What  doth  she  look  on  ! — whom  doth  she  behold ! 
Her  hero  slain  upon  the  beach  of  Troy  ! 
His  vital  presence!  his  coqioreal  mouldl 
It  is — if  sense  deceive  her  not — 'tis  he  ! 
And  a  god  leads  him,  winged  Mercury  ! 

Mild  Hermes  spake,  and  touched  her  with  h<4  wand 
That  calms  all  fear,  'Such  grace  hath  crowned  thy 

prayer, 
Laodamia  !  that  at  Jove's  command 
Thy  husband  walks  the  paths  of  upper  ai  r ; 
He  comes  to  tarry  with  thee  three  hours'  apace  ; 
Accept  the  gift,  behold  him  face  to  face !' 

Forth  sprang  the  impassioned  queen  her  1  rd  to  clasp  J 

.Vgain  that  consummation  she  es.sayed  ; 

But  unsubstantial  Form  eludes  her  gravp 

As  often  as  that  eager  grasp  was  made. 

The  phantom  parts — but  parts  to  re-unite. 

And  rc-a.isume  his  place  before  her  sight. 

'  ProtcsiUus,  lo  !  thy  guide  is  gone ! 
Confirm,  1  pray,  the  vision  with  thy  voice. 
This  is  our  palace — yonder  is  thy  throne  ; 
Speak,  and  the  fioor  thou  tread'st  on  will  \i}jiC0. 
Not  to  aj)pal  me  have  the  gods  bestowed 
This  precious  boon  ;  and  blest  a  sad  abode.' 

*  Great  Jove,  Laodamia !  doth  not  leave 
His  gifts  imperfect.     Spectre  though  I  be, 
I  am  not  sent  to  scare  thee  or  deceive  ; 
But  in  reward  of  thy  fidelity. 
And  something  also  did  my  worth  obtain  ; 
For  fearless  virtue  briiigeth  boumlless  gain. 

Thou  knowest,  the  Delphic  oracle  foretold 

That  the  first  (Ireek  who  touched  the  Trojan  strkiid 

Should  die  :  but  me  the  threat  could  not  withhold : 

.\  generous  cause  a  victim  did  demand  ; 

Ami  forth  I  leapt  upon  the  sandy  plain  ; 

A  »clf-de»ote<l  chief— by  Hector  slain." 

'  Supreme  of  heroes  ;  bmvesi,  noblest,  best ! 

Tliv  matchless  courage  I  bewail  no  more, 

Wiiich  then,  when  tens  of  thousands  were  drprrat 

By  doubt,  propelled  thee  to  the  fatal  shore  ; 

Thou  found'st— and  1  forgive  thee— here  thou  art— 

A  nobler  counsellor  than  my  P'xir  heart. 
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lliit  tluni,  though  capable  of  ntcnicst  <Jce<l, 
\\\rt  kind  a.H  resolute,  and  pood  as  bruvc ; 
Aiitl  lit",  whose  power  restores  thee,  bath  decreed 
'lluit  thou  shouldst  cheat  the  malice  of  the  j^ave. 
Hodundaiit  arc  thy  locks,  thy  lips  ixs  fair 
As  when  their  breath  enriched  Thcssalian  nir. 

No  spectre  greets  rac — no  vain  shadow  this  ; 
Corae,  blooming  hero,  place  thee  by  my  side! 
Give,  on  this  well  known  couch,  one  nuptial  kiss 
To  me,  this  day,  a  second  time  thy  bride!* 
Jove  frowned  in  heaven  ;  the  conscious  Parcic  threw 
Upon  those  roseate  lips  a  Stygian  hue. 

'This  visage  tells  thee  that  my  doom  is  past; 

Nor  should  the  change  be  mourned,  even  if  the  joys 

Of  sense  were  able  to  return  lus  fa-st 

And  surely  a-s  they  vanish.     Karth  rlcstroys 

Those  raptures  duly — Krebua  disdains  ; 

Calm  pleasures  there  abide — majestic  pains. 

Be  taught,  0  faithful  consort,  to  control 

Rebellious  passion  ;  for  the  gods  approve 

The  depth,  and  not  the  tumult,  of  the  soul  ; 

A  fervent,  not  ungovernable  U»ve. 

rhy  tninj-ports  moderate;  and  meekly  mourn 

When  1  depart,  for  brief  is  my  sojourn.* 

'  Ah,  wherefore  !     Did  not  Hercules  by  force 

Wrest  from  the  guardian  monster  of  the  tomb 

Alcestis,  a  reanimated  corse, 

Given  back  to  dwell  on  earth  in  vernal  bloom  t 

Medea's  spells  dispersed  the  weight  of  years. 

And  -^son  stood  u  youth  'mid  youthful  peers. 

The  gods  to  us  are  merciful ;  and  they 

Yet  further  may  relent ;  for  mightier  far 

Than  strength  of  nerve  and  sinew,  or  the  sway 

Of  magic  potent  over  sun  and  star, 

Is  love,  though  oft  to  agony  distrest, 

And  though  his  favourite  seat  be  feeble  woman's  breast. 

But  if  thou  goest,  I  follow.*     *  Peace!'  he  said  ; 

She  looked  upon  him,  and  was  calmed  and  cheered  ; 

The  ghastly  colour  from  his  lips  had  fled. 

In  his  deportment,  shape,  and  mien  appeared 

Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace, 

Brought  from  a  pensive  though  a  happy  place. 

He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  spirits  feel 

In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure; 

No  fears  to  beat  away,  no  strife  to  heal, 

7'he  past  unsighed  for,  and  the  future  sure; 

Spake  of  heroic  arts  in  graver  mood 

Revived,  with  finer  harmony  pursued. 

Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous — imaged  there 

In  happier  beauty ;  more  pellucid  streams, 

An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air, 

And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams ; 

Climes  which  the  sun,  who  sheds  the  brightest  day 

Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey. 

Yet  there  the  soul  shall  enter  which  hath  earned 

That  privilege  by  virtue.     *  111,'  said  he, 

'The  end  of  man's  existence  I  discerned, 

Who  from  ignoblf  games  and  revelry 

Could  draw,  when  we  had  parted,  vain  delight, 

While  tears  were  thy  best  piistime,  day  and  night : 

And  while  my  youthful  peers  before  my  eyes 
(Kach  hero  following  his  peculiar  bent) 
Prepared  themselves  for  glorious  enterprise 
By  martial  sports ;  or,  seated  in  the  tent. 
Chieftains  and  kings  in  council  were  detJiined — 
What  time  the  fleet  at  AuUs  lay  enchained. 

The  wished-for  wind  was  given  :  I  then  revolved 
The  oracle  upon  the  silent  sea  ; 
And,  if  no  worthier  led  the  way,  resolved 
That,  of  a  thousand  vessels,  mine  should  be 
The  foremost  prow  in  pressing  to  the  strand — 
Aline  the  first  blood  that  tinged  the  Trojan  sand. 


Yet  bitter,  ofttinies  bitter  was  the  pang, 

When  of  thy  lo.-*s  I  thought,  beloved  wife! 

On  tht'c  too  fondly  did  my  memory  hang, 

And  oil  the  joys  we  shared  in  mortal  life; 

The  paths  which  we  had  trod — thesefountuins,  flowrrw  ; 

My  new-planned  cities,  and  unfini>hed  towers. 

But  should  suspense  permit  the  ftM?  to  cry, 
*'  Behold  they  treiiibk- !  hauglity  their  array  ; 
Yet  of  their  iiumber  no  one  tlatcs  to  die!" 
In  soul  1  swejit  tlie  indignity  away: 
Old  fruilties  then  recurred  ;  but  lofty  thought, 
In  act  embodied,  my  deliverance  wrought. 

And  thou,  though  strong  in  love,  art  all  too  weak 

In  reason,  in  self-goveniment  too  slow  ; 

I  counsel  thee  by  fortitude  to  seek 

Our  blest  reunion  in  the  shades  below. 

The  invi-^ible  world  with  thee  hath  sympathised; 

Be  thy  atlections  niisetl  and  solemnised. 

Irfam,  by  a  mortal  yeaniing,  to  ascend — 
Seeking  a  higher  object.     Love  was  given, 
Kncouraged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  fur  that  end  ; 
Tor  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  <lriven, 
That  self  might  l)e  annulled  :  her  bondage  prove 
The  fetters  of  a  dream,  opposed  to  love.* 

Aloud  she  shrieked  ;  for  Hermes  reappears! 

Round  the  dear  shade  she  wojld  Inive  clung  ;  *tis  v&in  j 

The  hours  are  past — too  brief  had  they  been  years; 

And  him  no  mortal  effort  can  dettiin  : 

Swift  toward  the  rcalnis  that  knttw  not  earthly  day. 

He  through  the  portal  takes  his  silent  way. 

And  on  the  palace-floor  a  lifeless  corse  she  lay. 

By  no  weak  pity  might  the  gods  be  moved  : 
She  who  thus  perished,  nt)t  without  the  crime 
0(  lovers  that  in  reason's  spite  have  loved, 
Was  doomed  to  wear  out  her  appointed  time 
Apart  from  happy  ghosts,  that  gather  flowers 
Of  blissful  quiet  'mid  unfading  bowers. 

— Yet  tears  to  human  suffering  are  due ; 
And  mortal  hopes  defeated  and  o'erthrown 
Are  nunirncd  by  man,  and  not  by  miin  alone. 
As  fondly  he  believes.     Upon  the  side 
Of  Hellespont  (such  faith  was  entertained) 
A  knot  of  spiry  trees  for  ages  grew 
From  out  the  tomb  of  him  for  whom  she  died ; 
And  ever,  when  such  stature  they  had  gained, 
That  Ilium's  walls  were  subject  to  their  view. 
The  tree's  tall  summits  withered  at  the  sight- — 
A  constant  Interchange  of  growth  and  blight! 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Words- 
worth was  Coleridge,  so  lung  his  friend  and  associiite, 
and  who  looked  up  to  him  with  a  sort  of  filial  venu-  j 
ration  and  respect.  He  has  drawn  his  poeticiil 
character  at  lengtli  in  the  Biographia  Literaria,  and 
if  we  consider  it  as  applying  to  the  liigher  charac- 
teristics of  Wordsworth,  witliout  reference  to  the 
absurdity  or  puerility  of  some  of  his  early  fables,  in- 
cidents, and  language,  it  will  he  found  equally  just 
and  felicitous.  First,  *  An  austere  purity  of  lan- 
guage, both  grammatically  and  logically';  in  short,  a 
perfect  appropriateness  of  the  words  to  the  meaning. 
Secondly,  A  correspi)ndent  weight  and  sanity  of  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments  won,  not  from  books,  but 
from  the  poet's  own  meditations.  They  are  frtsh, 
and  have  the  dew  upon  them.  Kven  througlutut 
his  smaller  poems,  there  is  not  one  which  is  not  ren- 
dered valuable  by  some  just  and  original  reflection. 
Thirdly,  The  sinewy  strength  and  originality  of 
single  lines  and  paragraphs  ;  tlic  frequent  curivsa 
felicitas  of  his  diction.  Fourtfdy,  The  perfect  truth 
of  nature  in  his  images  and  descriptions,  as  taken 
immediately  from  nature,  and  proving  a  long  and 
genial  intimacy  with  the  very  spirit  which  gives 
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a  ]iliysiog7iomic  expression  to  all  the  works  of  nature. 
Fi/liili/,  A  meditative  pathos,  a  union  of  deep  and 
siiiitle  tliou^lit  with  sensihility  :  a  sympathy  with 
man  as  man  ;  tlie  sympathy,  indeed,  of  a  contem- 
plator  rather  than  a  fellow-suft'erer  and  eo-mate 
(A7jec/a(or,Aawf/;>(/r(/feps),  but  of  a  contemplation  from 
whose  view  no  difference  of  rank  conceals  the  same- 
ness of  the  nature ;  no  injuries  of  wind  or  weather, 
or  toil,  or  even  of  ignorance,  wholly  disguise  the 
human  face  divine.  Last,  and  pre-eminently,  I 
challenge  for  this  poet  the  gift  of  imagination  in  the 
highest  and  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  play 
of  fancy,  Wordsworth,  to  my  feelings,  is  always 
graceful,  and  sometimes  recondite.  The  liheness  is 
occasionally  too  strange,  or  demands  too  peculiar  a 
point  of  view,  or  is  such  as  app*'ars  the  creature  of 
predetermined  research,  rather  than  sjmntaneous 
presentation.  Indeed,  his  fancy  seldom  displays 
itself  as  mere  and  nnmodified  fancy.  But  in  imagi- 
native power  lie  stands  nearest  of  all  modern  writers 
to  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and  yet  in  a  mind  per- 
fectly unl>orrowed,  and  his  own.  To  employ  his  own 
words,  wliich  are  at  once  an  instance  and  an  illus- 
tration, he  does  iadeed,  to  all  thoughts  and  to  all 
objects — 

Add  the  gleam. 
The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream.' 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLEBtDOE. 

Samttel  Tavlob  Coleriix-.k,  a  remarkable  man 
and  rich  imaginative  poet,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  for  his  colUxjuial 
eloquence  aiui  metaphysical  and  critical  jiowers,  of 
which  only  a  few  fragmentary  specimens  remain.  His 
poetry  also  indicated  more  than  it  achieved.  Visions 


Bunuel  Taylor  rolcrldga. 
of  grace,  tenderness,  and  majesty,  seem  ever  to  have 
haunted  him.  Some  of  these  he  embodied  in  exquisite 
verse;  but  he  wanted  concentration  and  steadiness  of 
purixjse  to  avail  himself  sulHciently  of  his  intellectual 
riches.  A  happier  destiny  wa.s  u!so  perliups  wanting; 
for  much  of  Coleridge's  life  was  spent  in  poverty  and 
dependence,  amidst  disappointment  anil  ill-health, 
and  in  the  irregularity  caused  by  an  utifortunate  an  i 
excessive  use  of  opium,  which  tyraiuiised  over  him 
for  many  year>  with  luirelentinK  leverity.     Amidst 


daily  drudgery  for  the  periodical  press,  and  in 
nightly  dreams  distempered  and  feverish,  he  wasted, 
to  use  his  own  expressicm,  'the  prime  and  manhood 
of  his  intellect.'  The  poet  was  a  native  of  Devon- 
shire, being  born  on  the  20th  of  October  1772  at 
Ottery  .St  Mary,  of  which  parish  his  father  was 
vicar.  He  received  the  principal  part  of  his  educa- 
tion at  Christ's  hospital,  where  he  had  Charles  Lamb 
for  a  schoolfellow.  He  describes  himself  as  being, 
from  eight  to  fourteen,  'a  playless  day-dreamer, 
^helluo  lihrnnim ;'  and  in  tliis  instance  '  the  child  wa3 
father  of  the  man,'  for  such  was  Coleridge  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  A  stranger  whom  he  had  acci- 
dentally met  one  day  on  the  streets  of  London,  and 
who  was  struck  with  his  conversation,  made  him  free 
of  a  circulating  library,  and  he  read  throngh  the 
catalogue,  folios  and  all.  At  fourteen,  lie  hail,  like 
Gibbon,  a  stock  of  erudition  that  might  have  juizzled 
a  doctor,  and  a  degree  of  igimranceof  which  a  school- 
boy would  have  been  ashamed.  He  had  no  iinibi- 
tion  ;  his  father  was  dead,  and  he  actually  thought 
of  ajiprenticing  himself  to  a  shoemaker  who  lived 
near  the  school.  The  head  master,  liowyer,  inter- 
fered, and  prevented  this  additional  honour  to  the 
craft  of  St  Crispin,  already  made  illustrious  by 
Gifford  and  liloomfield.  Coleridge  became  deputy- 
Grecian,  or  liead  scholar,  and  obtained  an  exhibition 
or  presentation  from  Christ's  hospital  to  Jesus' 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  from  1791  to 
1793.  He  quitted  college  abruptly,  without  taking 
a  degree,  having  become  obnoxious  to  his  sujK'riors 
fron)  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

When  France  in  wrath  her  giant-lirabs  uprearcd, 

And  with  that  oath  which  smote  air,  earth,  and  sea. 

Stamped  her  strong  foot,  and  ^aid  she  would  be  free, 
Rear  witness  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and  feared  I 
With  what  a  joy  my  lofty  gnilulation 

Unawed  I  sang,  amid  a  slavish  band  : 
And  when  to  whelm  the  di.senchanted  nation^ 

Like  fiends  embattled  by  a  wizard's  wand, 
The  nionarchs  inarched  in  evil  day, 
And  Britain  joined  the  dire  array  ; 

Though  dear  her  shores  and  circling  ocean. 
Though  many  friendships,  many  youthful  loves 

Had  swollen  the  patriot  emotion, 
And  flung  a  magic  light  o'er  all  her  hills  and  grOTes, 
Yet  still  my  voice,  unaltered,  sang  defeat 

To  all  that  braved  the  tyrant-quelling  lance. 
And  shame  too  long  delayed  and  vain  retreat ! 
Kor  ne'er,  ()  Liberty  !  with  partial  aitn 
I  diinined  thy  light,  or  damped  thy  holy  flame  ; 

Rut  blessed  the  pa'ans  of  delivered  Franco, 
And  hung  my  head,  and  wept  at  Britain's  name. 

France,  an  Ode. 

In  London,  Coleridge  soon  elt  himself  forlorn  and 
destitute,  and  he  enlisted  aa  a  soldier  in  the  1.5th, 
Klliot's  Light  Dragoons.  *  On  his  arrival  at  the 
quarters  of  the  regiment,'  says  his  friend  and 
bhigrapher  Mr  Gilhnan,  'the  general  of  the  district 
inspected  the  recruits,  and  liK>king  hard  at  Cole- 
ridge, with  a  military  air,  inquired,  "  ^^'hat's  your 
name,  sir?"  "  Comhcrbach."  ('I'he  name  he  had 
assumed.)  "  What  do  you  come  here  for,  sir?"  as  if 
doubting  whether  lie  hail  any  business  there.  "  Sir," 
said  Coleridge,  "  for  what  most  other  persons  come 
— to  be  made  a  soldier."  "  Do  you  think,"  said  the 
general,  "you  can  run  a  Frenchman  Ihningh  the 
Iwdy  ?"  "  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Coleridge,  "  as  I 
never  tried  ;  but  I'll  let  a  Frenchman  run  me  through 
the  binly  before  I'll  run  away."  "  That  will  dn," 
said  the  general,  and  Coleridge  wa»  turned  into  the 
ninks.'  The  |><»t  made  a  jxior  dragiKUi,  and  never 
advanced   beyond  tiie  awkward   squad,     lie   wrut* 
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lottPrs,    liiiwever,    for   all    liis   coniradis,    and    they 
attended   to    liia   liorso   and    accoutrt'incnts.     After 
fnurniontlis'  service  (December  1793  to  April  1794), 
the  history  and  circumstances  of  Coleridjte  became 
known.     lie  hail  written  under  his  saddle,  on  the 
stalile  wall,    a    Latin    sentence  (' Eheu!    quani    in- 
fortunii  miserrimum  est  fuissc  felieem!')  wliich  led 
to  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  captain  of  liis  troop, 
who  lijul  more  regard  for  the  classics  than  KnsiRn 
Northerton    in   Tom   Jones,      (^oleridge   was    dis- 
charBed,  and  restored   to  his   family    and    friends. 
The  same  year  he  published  his  Juvenile  Voem-s^  and 
a  drama  on  the  Fait  of  lioliespierre.     He  was  then  an 
ardent  republican  and  a  Soeinian — full  of  high  hopes 
and  anticipations,  'the   golden  exhalations  of  the 
dawn.'     In  conjunction  with  two  other  poetical  en- 
thusiasts—Southey  and  I.loyd — he  resolved  on  emi- 
grating to  America,  where  the  party  were  to  found, 
amidst  the  wilds  of  Susquehanna,  a  I'avli.siKracy, 
or  state  of  society  in  which  all  things  were  to  be 
in   common,   and    neither   king    nor    priest    could 
mar  their  felicity.     'From  building  castles  in  the 
air,'  as    Southey  has    said,    '  to   framing   common- 
wealths, was  an  easy  transition.'    The  dream  was 
never  reali.sed  (it  is  said  from  a  very  prosaic  cause — 
the  want  of  funds),  and  Coleridge,  Southey,   and 
Lloyd  married  three  sisters — the  Miss  Frickers  of 
Bristol.     Coleridge,  still  ardent,  wrote  two  political 
pamphlets,  concluding  '  that  trutli  should  be  spoken 
at  all  times,  but  more  especially  at  those  times  when 
to  speak  truth  is  dangerous.'    He  established  also  a 
periodical  in  prose  and  verse,  entitled  The  Watchman, 
with  the  motto,  '  that  all  might  know  the  truth,  and 
that  the  trutli  might  make  us  free.'     He  watched  in 
Tain.     Coleridge's  incurable  want  of  order  and  punc- 
tuality, and  liis  philosophical  theories,  tired  out  and 
disgusted  his  readers,  and  the  work  was  discontinued 
after  the  ninth  number.     Of  the  unsaleable  nature 
of  this  publication,  he  relates  an  amusing  illustration. 
Happening  one  day  to  rise  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
usu:j,  he  observed  his  servant  girl  putting  an  extra- 
vagant quantity  of  paper  into  the  grate,  in  order  to 
light  the  fire,  and  he  mildly  checked  her  for  her 
■wastefulness.  'La,  sir,  (replied  Nanny)  why,  it  is  only 
^Valc■hme7l.'     He  went  to  reside  in  a  cottage  at  Xetlier 
Stowey,  at  the  foot  of  the  Quantock  hills,  Somerset- 
shire, which  he  has  commemorated  in  his  poetry. 
And  now,  beloved  Stowey !  I  behold 
Thy  church  tower,  and,  methinks,  the  four  huge  elms 
Clustering,  which  mark  the  mansion  of  niv  friend  ; 
And  close  behind  them,  hidden  from  my  view. 
Is  my  own  lowly  cottage,  where  my  babe 
And  my  babe's  mother  dwell  in  peace  !     With  li^ht 
And  quickened  footsteps  thitherward  I  tread. 

Mr  Wordsworth  lived  at  Allfoxden.  about  two 
miles  from  Stowey,  and  the  kindred  feelings  and 
pursuits  of  the  two  poets  Iwund  them  in  the  closest 
friendship.  At  Stowey,  Coleridge  wrote  some  of  his 
most  Ix'autiful  poetry — his  Ode  on  the  Denarliny 
Year;  Fears  in  Snitutle;  France,  an  Ode;  front  at 
Midniyht;  the  first  part  of  ('hrintabel;  the  Ancient 
Mariner;  and  his  tragedy  of /^cmor.s-e.  The  luxuriant 
fulness  and  individuality  of  his  poetry  show  that  he 
was  then  happy,  no  less  than  eager,  in  his  studies. 
The  two  or  three  years  sfx-nt  at  Stowey  seem  to  have 
been  at  once  the  most  felicitous  and  the  most  illus- 
trious of  Coleridge's  literary  life.  He  had  established 
his  name  for  ever,  though  it  was  long  in  struggling 
to  difstinction.  During  his  residence  at  Stowey, 
Coleridge  officiated  as  Unitarian  preacher  at  Taun- 
ton, and  afterwards  at  Shrewsbury.*    In  1798  the 

*  Mr  nazlitt  has  described  his  walkioR  ten  miles  in  a  winter 
lay  to  hear  ColeridKe  preach.  *  When  I  pot  there,"  he  says, 
the  organ  was  placing  the  ItlOtb  P»alm,  and  when  it  was  done. 


'  gt'iHTous  anil  niuiiitit'ent  patronage'  of  Mcssrt 
Josiali  and  Thomas  Wedgewood,  StalTordshire,  en- 
abled the  poet  to  proceed  to  (lermany  to  complete 
his  education,  and  he  resided  there  fourteen  months. 
At  Hatzburg  and  Gottingen  he  acquired  a  well- 
grounded  knowledge  of  the  German  language  and 
literature,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  bias  towards 
philosophical  and  metaphysical  studies.  On  his 
return  in  180(1.  he  foiinil  Southey  established  at 
Keswick,  and  Wordsworth  at  Cirassinere.  He  went 
to  live  with  the  former,  and  there  his  opinions 
underivent  a  total  change.  The  ,)acobin  became  a 
royalist,  and  the  I'nitarian  a  warm  and  devoted 
believer  in  the  Trinity.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished his  translation  of  Schiller's  '  Wall'enstein,'  into 
which  he  had  thrown  some  of  the  finest  graces  of  his 
own  fancy.  The  following  passage  may  be  considered 
a  revelation  of  Coleridge's  poetical  faith  and  belief, 
conveyed  in  language  picturesque  and  musical : — 

Oh  !  never  rudely  will  I  blame  his  faith 

In  the  might  of  stars  and  angels  !     *Tis  not  merely 

The  human  being's  pride  that  peoples  space 

With  life  and  iiiy.stical  predominance  ; 

Since  likewise  for  the  stricken  heart  of  love 

This  visible  nature,  and  this  common  world. 

Is  all  too  narrow :  yea,  a  deeper  import 

Lurks  in  the  legend  told  my  infant  years, 

Than  lies  upon  that  truth  we  live  to  Icani. 

For  fable  is  love's  world,  his  house,  hi.i  birthplace; 

Delightedly  dwells  he  'niong  fays,  and  talisluans, 

And  spirits;  and  delightedly  believes 

Divinities,  being  himself  divine. 

The  intelliffible  fuvm3  of  ancient  /toct^y 

The  fair  humanities  of  old  rtUgiony 

The  power y  the  beauty ^  and  the  majesty ^ 

That  had  their  haunts  in  dale^  or  piny  mountain. 

Or  forest,  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring. 

Or  chasms  and  watery  depths  ;  all  these  have  vanislicd. 

They  lire  no  lonijer  in  the  faith  of  reason  t 

But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language ;  still 

Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  names  ; 

And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  are  gone. 

Spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  share  this  earth 

With  man  as  witii  their  friend  ;  and  to  the  iover. 

Yonder  they  move,  from  yonder  visible  sky 

Shoot  intluence  down  ;  and  even  at  this  day 

'Tis  Jupiter  who  brings  whate'er  is  great, 

And  Venus  who  brings  everything  that's  fair. 

Mr  Coleridge  rose  and  gave  out  his  text — "  ITc  departed  npuin 
into  a  mountain  himself  alone."  As  he  gave  out  this  lc.\t,  liis 
voice  rowlike  a  stream  of  rich  distilled  perfumes;  and  when  ho 
came  to  the  two  last  words,  which  he  pronounced  loud,  deep, 
and  distinct,  it  seemed  to  me,  who  was  then  young,  as  if  tlie 
Bounds  had  echoed  from  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart,  and  1 
as  if  tliat  pra.ver  might  have  fio.ited  in  solemn  silence  through 
the  universe.  The  idea  oftit  Jolm  came  into  my  mind,  of  one  j 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  who  had  bi-s  loins  girt  about,  and 
whose  foixl  was  locusts  and  wild  honey.  The  prciclicr  then 
launched  into  bis  subject  like  an  eagle  dallying  with  the  wind. 
Tlic  sermon  was  upon  peace  and  war — upon  church  and  stat« 
—not  their  alliance,  but  their  separation— on  the  spirit  of  the 
world  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  not  as  the  same,  but  aa 
opposed  to  one  another.  He  talked  of  those  who  had  inscribed 
the  cross  of  Christ  on  banners  dripping  with  human  gore!  He 
made  a  poetical  and  pastoral  excursion — and  to  show  the  fatal 
etTects  of  war,  drew  a  striking  contra-st  between  the  simple 
shepherd-boy  driving  his  te;un  a-field,  or  sitting  under  the 
hawthorn,  piping  to  his  flock,  as  though  he  should  never  t)o 
old,  and  the  same  poor  countrj'  lad,  crimjied.  kidnapped, 
brought  into  town,  made  drunk  at  an  alehouse,  turned  into  ■ 
wretched  drummer-boy,  with  his  hair  sticking  on  end  with 
powder  and  jtomatum,  a  long  cue  at  his  back,  and  tricked  out 
in  the  tinery  of  the  profession  of  blood : 

"  Such  were  the  notes  our  once  loved  poet  sung :" 
and,  for  myself,  I  could  not  have  been  more  delighted  if  I  had 
heard  the  nmsic  of  the  spheres.' 
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The  lines  which  wr  have  printed  in  Italics  are  an 
expansion  of  two  of  Scliiller'a,  which  Mr  Ilayward 
(another  German  poetical  translator)  thus  literally 
•■tnilers : — 

The  old  fahle-existences  are  no  more  ; 

The  fascinating  race  has  emigrated  (wandered  out  or 
away). 

As  a  means  of  subsistence  Coleridge  reluctantly 
consented  to  undertake  the  literary  and  political 
department  of  the  Morning  Post,  in  which  he  sup- 
ported the  measures  of  government.  In  1804  we  find 
liini  in  Malta,  secretary  to  the  governor,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Ball,  witli  a  salary  of  £800  per  annum.  He 
held  this  lucrative  office  only  nine  months,  having 
disagreed  with  the  governor;  and,  .after  a  tour  in 
Italy,  returned  to  England  to  resume  his  precarious 
labours  as  an  author  and  lecturer.  The  desultory 
irregular  hahit.s  of  the  poet,  caused  partly  by  his 
addiction  to  opium,  and  the  dreamy  ind(plence  and 
procnustination  whicli  marked  him  througliout  life, 
seem  to  have  frustrated  every  chance  and  oppor- 
tunity of  self-advancement.  Living  again  at  Grass- 
mere,  he  issued  a  second  periodical.  The  Frieml, 
which  extended  to  twenty-seven  numtjers.  The 
essays  were  sometimes  acute  and  eloquent,  but  as 
often  rhapsodical,  imperfect,  and  full  of  German 
mvsticism.  In  1816,  chietly  at  the  reconmiendation 
of  Lord  Hyron,  the  'wild  ami  wondrous  tale'  of 
'Cliristabel'  was  published.  Tlie  first  part,  as  we 
have  mentiimed,  was  written  at  Stowey  as  far  back 
as  1797,  and  a  second  had  been  added  on  his 
return  from  Germany  in  1800.  The  poem  was 
still  unfinished  ;  but  it  wo\ilil  have  been  almost  as 
dithcult  to  complete  the  Faery  Queen,  as  to  continue 
in  the  same  spirit  that  witching  strain  of  superna- 
tural faT\cy  and  melodious  verse.  Another  drama, 
Zii/xii/hi  (founded  on  the  Winter's  Tale),  was  pub- 
lished by  Coleridge  in  1818,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  some  minor  poems,  ccmi|iletes  his  poetical  works. 
He  wrote  several  characteristic  prose  disquisitions— 
The  Slatcsmiin's  Manual,  or  the  Bihle  the  Best  Oiiule 
to  I'ulitirni  Skilland  Foresit/ht ;  ii  Liiy  Sermim{W\f<)  ; 
o  Srninil  Lull  Xermon,  ai<\rcsse(l  to  the  Iliyhrr  and 
Miilil/e  Classes  on  the  eiisliny  Distresses  anil  Diseiin- 
lenls  (1817);  Biographia  Litcrariii,  two  volumes, 
1817;  Aids  to  llrjlerlion  (182,'));  On  the  Constitnlion 
of  the  Church  and  State  (IS.IO)  ;  &c.  He  meditateil 
a  great  theological  and  iihiloso|)hical  work,  his  mag- 
num <:i>us,  on  '  Christianity  as  the  only  revelation  of 
permanent  and  universal  validity,'  which  was  to 
'  red\ice  all  knowledge  into  harmony' — to  '  unite  the 
insulated  fragments  of  truth,  ami  therewith  to  frame 
a  perfect  mirror.'  He  planned  also  an  epic  poem  on 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  which  he  considered 
the  only  subject  now  renniining  for  an  ejiic  poem  ;  a 
Bubject  wliich,  like  Milton's  Kail  of  Mao.  sb.inid  in- 
terest all  Christendom,  as  the  Homeric  War  of  Troy 
interested  all  Creecc.  '  Here,'  saiil  he.  '  there  would 
be  the  completion  of  the  prophecies  ;  the  termination 
of  the  first  revealed  n.ational  religion  under  the  vio- 
lent assault  of  paganism,  itself  the  immediate  fore- 
runner and  condition  of  the  sjiread  of  a  revealed 
nmnilane  religion;  and  then  you  woidil  ha>e  tlie 
character  of  tlie  lionian  and  the  .lew;  and  the  an  ful- 
ness, the  completeness,  the  justice.  I  schemed  it  at 
twenty-five,  but,  alas!  venlurum  expntat.'  This 
ambition  to  execute  some  great  work,  ami  his  consti- 
tnlii>nal  infirmity  of  pur|Hise.  which  made  him  defer 
or  recoil  from  such  an  effort,  he  has  portrayed  with 
great  beauty  and  pathos  in  an  aildrcss  to  Words- 
worth, composed  after  the  latter  bail  recited  to  him 
a  pcH'ni  'on  the  growtli  of  an  individu;d  mind-' — 

Ah!  as  I  listened  with  a  heart  forlorn, 
The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew  : 


And  even  as  life  returns  upon  the  drowned, 
Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  pains — 
Keen  pangs  of  love,  awakeriing  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  tlic  heart  ; 
And  fears  self-willeil,  tliat  shunned  the  eye  of  liof»ej 
.\nd  hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  fear; 
Sense  of  past  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  vain  ; 
And  genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain  ; 
.-Vnd  all  which  I  had  culled  in  wood-walks  wild, 
.\nd  all  which  patient  toil  had  reared,  and  all 
Commune  with  thee  had  opened  out — but  tl<)wer8 
Strewed  on  my  corse,  and  home  upon  my  bier, 
In  the  same  cofiin,  for  the  self-same  grave! 

These  were  prophetic  breatliings,  and  should  be  a 
warning  to  young  and  ardent  genius.  In  .such  mag- 
niflcent  alternations  of  hope  and  despair,  and  in 
discoursing  on  poetry  and  philosophy — sometimes 
cimimitting  a  golden  thought  to  the  blank  leiifofa 
book  or  to  a  private  letter,  but  gener;dly  content 
with  oral  conuriunication — the  poet's  time  glided 
past.  He  had  found  an  asylum  in  the  liou.se  of  a 
private  friend,  Mr  .Tames  GiUman,  surgeon.  High- 
gate,  where  he  resideil  for  the  last  nineteen  years  of 
his  life.     Here  he  was  visited  by  numerous  friends 


Mr  r.illmnn'H  IIoiis.\  HighKatc-,  tlio  last  rcidenco of  Colcridgfk 
and  Kdmircrs,  who  were  happy  to  listen  to  his  in- 
spireil  monologues,  which  he  piurcd  forth  with 
exhaustlcss  fecundity.  '  We  lielicve,'  s.iys  one  of 
these  rapt  and  enthusiastic  listeners,  'it  has  not  lieeil 
the  lot  of  any  otiicr  literary  man  in  England,  since 
l)r  .lohnson,  to  command  tlic  devoted  admiration 
and  steady  zeal  of  so  many  and  such  wid>ly-dilVcring 
disciples — some  of  them  having  become,  and  others 
being  likely  to  liecome,  fresli  and  independent  sources 
of  light  and  moral  action  in  themselves  upon  the 
principles  of  their  common  master,  (hie  half  of 
these  afl'eitionate  disciples  have  learned  their  lessons 
of  philos.i|ihy  from  the  teacher's  mouth.  He  has 
k'cn  to  them  as  an  old  oracle  of  the  academy  or 
Lyceum.  The  fulne.s.s.  the  inwardness,  the  ultimate 
scoiK'  of  his  doctrines,  has  never  yet  Ixvn  publLshod 
in  print,  and,  if  disclosed,  it  has  been  from  time  tO 
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time  in  tlic  higher  momunts  of  conversation,  when 
occasion,  anil  inooJ,  and  person,  begot  an  exalted 
crisis.  More  than  once  has  Mr  Coleridge  said  that, 
with  pen  in  hand,  he  felt  a  thousand  checks  and 
difficulties  in  the  expression  of  his  meaning;  but 
that — authorship  aside — ^hc  never  found  the  smallest 
hitch  or  impediment  in  the  fullest  utterance  of  his 
most  subtle  fancies  by  word  of  mouth.  His  al> 
Btrusest  thoughts  became  rhythmical  and  clear  when 
chanted  to  their  own  music.'*  Mr  Coleridge  died 
at  Ilighgate  on  the  25th  of  July  18.14.  In  the  pre- 
ceding winter  he  had  written  the  following  epitiiph, 
striking  from  its  simplicity  and  humility,  for  him- 
self:— 

Stop,  Christian  passer-by  !  Stop,  child  of  Ood  ! 
And  read  with  gentle  breast.     Dcneath  this  sod 
A  poet  lie;*,  or  that  which  once  seemed  he — 
Ok  !  lift  a  thought  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C. ! 
That  he,  who  many  a  year,  with  toil  of  breath, 
Found  death  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  death ! 
Mercy  for  praise — to  be  for;;iven  for  fame, 
He  asked  and  hoped  through  Christ — do  thou  the  same. 

Immediately  on  the  death  of  Coleridge,  several  com- 
pilations were  made  of  his  table-talk,  correspondence, 
and  literary  remains.  His  fame  had  been  gradually 
extending,  and  public  curiosity  was  excited  wit\ 
respect  to  the  genius  and  opinions  of  a  man  r  no 
combined  such  various  and  dissimilar  powers,  and 
who  was  supposed  capable  of  any  task,  however 
gigantic.  Some  of  these  Tit.inic  fragments  are  valu- 
able— particularly  his  Shakspearian  criticism.  They 
attest  his  profound  thought  and  curious  erudition, 
and  display  his  fine  critical  taste  and  discernment. 
In  penetrating  into  and  embracing  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  a  favourite  author — unfolding  the  nice  shades 
and  distinctions  of  thought,  character,  feeling,  or 
melody — darting  on  it  the  light  of  his  own  creative 
mind  and  suggestive  fancy — and  perhaps  linking  the 
whole  to  some  glorious  original  conception  or  image, 
Coleridge  stands  unrivalled.  He  docs  not  appear  as 
a  critic,  but  as  an  eloquent  and  gifted  expounder  of 
kindred  excellence  and  genius.  He  seems  like  one 
who  has  the  key  to  every  hidden  chamber  of  pro- 
found and  subtle  thought  and  every  ethereal  concep- 
tion. We  cannot  think,  however,  that  he  could  ever 
have  built  up  a  regular  system  of  ethics  or  criticism. 
He  wante<i  the  art  to  combine  and  arrange  his  mate- 
rials. He  was  too  languid  and  irresolute.  He  had 
never  attained  the  art  of  writing  with  clearness  and 
precision  ;  for  he  is  often  unintelligible,  turgid,  and 
verbose,  as  if  he  straggled  in  vain  after  perspicacity 
and  method.  His  intellect  could  not  subordinate  the 
'shaping  spirit'  of  his  imagination. 

The  poetical  works  of  Coleridge  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  three  volumes.  They  are 
Tarious  in  style  and  manner,  embracing  ode,  tragedy, 
and  epigram,  love  poems,  and  strains  of  patriotism 
and  superstition — a  wild  witchery  of  inuigination, 
and,  at  other  times,  severe  and  stately  thought  and 
intellectual  retrospection.  His  language  is  often 
rich  and  musical,  highly  figurative  and  ornate.  Many 
of  his  minor  poems  are  characterised  by  tenderness 
and  beauty,  but  others  are  disfigured  by  passages  of 
turgid  sentimentalism  and  puerile  aflfectation.  The 
most  original  and  striking  of  his  productions  is  his 
well-known  tale  of  TTie  Ancient  Mariner.  Accord- 
ing to  De  Quincy,  the  germ  of  this  story  is  contained 
*  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  lii.  p.  5.  With  one  eo  impiiUive  aa 
ColeridKe,  and  liable  to  fits  of  depression  and  toill-licaith,  these 
appearances  must  have  been  very  unequal.  We  have  known 
three  men  of  genius,  all  poets,  who  frequently  listened  to  him, 
and  yet  described  him  as  penerally  obscure,  pedantic,  and 
tedious.  In  his  happiest  moods  he  must,  however,  have  been 
frcat  and  overwhelminjj.  Uis  voice  and  countenance  were 
barmonious  and  bcautifuL 


in  a  pa-ssage  of  JShelvocke,  one  of  the  classical  cir- 
cumnavigators of  the  earth,  who  states  that  his 
second  captain,  being  a  melanclioly  man,  was  pos- 
sessed by  a  fancy  that  some  long  season  of  foul 
weather  was  owing  to  an  albatross  wliich  had 
steadily  pursued  the  ship,  upon  whicJi  he  sliot  the 
bird,  but  without  mending  their  condition.  Cole- 
ridge makes  the  ancient  mariner  relate  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  act  of  inhumanity  to  one  of 
three  wedding  guests  whom  he  meets  and  detains  on 
his  way  to  the  marriage  feast,  '  He  holds  him  with 
his  glittering  eye,'  and  invests  his  narration  with  a 
deep  preternatural  character  and  interest,  and  with 
touches  of  exquisite  tenderness  and  energetic  de- 
scription. The  versification  is  irregular,  in  the  style 
of  the  old  ballads,  and  most  of  the  action  of  the  piece 
is  unnatural ;  yet  the  poem  is  full  of  vivid  and  original 
imagination.  '  There  is  nothing  else  like  it,'  says 
one  of  his  critics  ;  'it  is  a  poem  by  itself;  between 
it  and  other  compositions,  in  pari  materia,  there  is  a 
chasm  which  you  cannot  overpass.  The  sensitive 
reader  feels  himself  insulated,  and  a  sea  of  wonder 
and  mystery  flows  round  him  as  round  the  spell- 
stricken  ship  itself.'  Coleridge  further  illustrates  his 
theory  of  the  connection  between  the  material  and  the 
spiritual  world  in  his  unfinished  poem  of '  Christabel,' 
a  romantic  supernatural  t.alc,  filled  with  wild  imagery 
and  the  most  remarkable  modulation  of  verse.  The 
versification  is  founded  on  what  the  poet  calls  a  new 
principle  (though  it  w.as  evidently  practised  by 
Chaucer  and  Shakspeare),  namely,  that  of  counting 
in  each  line  the  number  of  accentuated  words,  not 
the  number  of  syllables.  '  Though  the  latter,'  he 
sayo,  '  may  vary  from  seven  to  twelve,  yet  in  each 
liiie  the  aoa;nts  will  be  found  to  be  only  four.'  This 
irregular  harmony  delighted  both  Scott  and  Byron, 
by  whotn  it  was  imitated.  We  add  a  brief  speci- 
men : — 

The  nipht  is  chill ;  the  forest  bare  ; 

Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  1 

There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 

To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 

From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek  ; 

There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 

The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 

That  dances  as  often  a.s  dance  it  can, 

Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high. 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  loolis  up  at  the  sky. 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Cliristabel ! 
Jesu  Maria  shield  her  well ! 
She  foldeth  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak. 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 

What  sees  she  there  ? 
There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 
Dressed  in  a  silken  robe  of  white, 
That  .shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone : 
The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan, 
Her  stately  neck  and  arms  were  bare  ; 
Her  blue-veined  feet  unsandalied  were  ; 
And  wildly  glittered  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  guess  'twas  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  richly  cla<l  as  she — 
Beautiful  exceedingly ! 

A  finer  passage  is  that  describing  broken  friend- 

ships  : — 

Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth  ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth  ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above  ; 

And  life  is  thorny  ;  and  youth  is  vain : 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine. 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
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Kacli  spake  words  of  high  disdain 

And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother: 

The^  jiarted — ne'er  to  meet  aj;ain  I 
liut  never  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining; 

They  stood  aloof^  the  scars  remaining, 

Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder: 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

This  metrical  harmony  of  Coleridge  exercises  a  S(>rt 
of  fascination  even  when  it  is  found  united  to  inco- 
herent images  and  absurd  conceptions.  Thus,  in 
Khufila  Khun,  a  fragment  written  from  recollections 
of  a  dream,  we  have  the  following  melodious  rhap- 
sody:— 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Floated  midway  on  the  waves ; 

Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 

From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 

It  wa-t  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 

A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  icel 

A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 

In  a  vision  once  I  saw  : 

It  waa  an  Abyssinian  maid. 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played. 

Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 

Could  I  revive  within  me 

Her  symphony  and  song. 

To  such  deep  delight  'twould  win  me. 

That  with  music  loud  and  long, 

I  would  build  that  dome  in  air. 

That  sunny  dome,  those  caves  of  ice  ! 

And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there, 

And  all  should  cry.  Beware  !  Beware  ! 

UiM  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair! 

Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice. 

And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread, 

For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed. 

And  drunk  the  milk  of  paradise. 

TTie  odes  of  Coleridge  are  highly  passionate  and 
elevated  in  conception.  That  on  France  was  con- 
Bidered  by  Shelley  to  be  the  finest  English  ode  of 
modern  times.  Tlie  hymn  on  Chamouni  is  equally 
lofty  and  brilliant.  His  'Genevieve'  is  a  pure  and 
exquisite  love-p(x;m,  without  that  gorgeous  ditfuse- 
nes8  whicli  characterises  the  odes,  yet  more  cha.stely 
and  carefully  finished,  and  abounding  in  the  delicate 
and  subtle  traits  of  his  imagination.  Coleridge  was 
deficient  in  the  rapid  energy  and  strong  passion 
necessary  fur  the  drama.  The  poetical  beauty  of 
certain  passages  would  not,  on  the  stage,  atone  for 
the  paucity  of  action  and  want  of  interest  in  liia  two 
plays,  though,  as  works  of  genius,  they  vastly  excel 
those  of  a  more  recent  date  which  prove  highly  euc- 
oessful  in  representation. 

The  JiirM  of  the  Ancient  Mariner, 


It  19  an  ancient  mariner. 

And  he  stoppcth  one  of  three; 

'  By  thy  long  gray  beard  and  glittering  eye, 

Now  wherefore  stoppVt  thou  me  \ 

Tlie  bridcgroom'd  doors  are  opened  wide, 
And  I  am  next  of  kin; 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set; 
Mu)'?it  liciLT  the  merry  din.* 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  band; 
'  There  was  a  ship,*  quoth  he. 
■  ilnld  olf ;  unhand  me,  gray-beard  loon;* 
Eftsouns  his  hand  drupt  he. 


lie  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye — 
The  wedding-guest  stood  Btill, 
And  listens  like  a  three-years'  child  ; 
The  mariner  hath  his  will. 

The  wedding-guest  sat  on  a  stone. 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  mariner. 

The  ship  was  cheered,  the  harbour  cleared. 

Merrily  did  we  drop 

Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 

Below  the  lighthouse  top. 

The  sun  came  up  upon  the  left. 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he  ; 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

Higher  and  higher  every  day, 

Ti!l  over  the  mast  at  noon 

The  wedding-guest  here  beat  his  breast, 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 

The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall, 
Red  as  a  rose  is  she  ; 
Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 

The  wedding-guest  he  beat  his  breadt. 
Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  he;vr  ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  anciont  man, 
The  bright-eyed  mariner. 

And  now  the  storm-blast  can  ;,  and  he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong  ; 
He  struck  with  his  o'crtuking  wings, 
And  chased  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  ma.sts  and  dripping  prow. 

As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 

?:^till  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 

And  forward  bends  his  head, 

The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roared  the  blast. 

And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow. 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold  ; 
And  ice  mast-high  came  floating  by. 
As  green  as  emerald. 

And  through  the  drifts  the  sn')wy  clitTs 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen  ; 
Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken — 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  thuie, 

The  ice  was  all  around  ; 

It  cracked  and  growled,  and  roared  and  howled. 

Like  noises  in  a  swound  ! 

At  length  did  cross  an  albatross, 
Tlionnigh  the  fog  it  Ciinic  ; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul, 
We  hailed  it  in  Uod*s  name. 

It  ate  the  food  it  nc*er  had  eat. 
And  round  and  round  it  flew  ; 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thiinder-fit; 
The  helmsman  steered  us  through  I 

And  a  gooil  south  wind  sprung  up  bchlndf 

The  albatross  did  follow, 

And  every  day  for  food  or  play. 

Came  to  the  nmriner's  hollo  ! 

In  mist  or  clouil,  on  mast  or  shroud. 

It  perilled  for  vespers  nine; 

Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog-amoke  whita^ 

(ilimmcrcd  the  white  moouflhiuc. 
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•  Gotl  Rave  thee,  ancient  mariner, 
From  the  fiends  that  plaj;ue  thee  thus  ! 
Why  look'st  thou  so  V    With  my  crow-bow 
I  shot  the  albatross. 


The  sun  now  rose  upon  the  right. 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he  ; 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  eca. 

And  the  pood  south-wind  still  blew  behind. 
But  no  Bweet  bird  did  follow  ; 
Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariner*fl  hoUo  ! 

And  I  had  done  a  hellish  thing, 

And  it  would  work  Vm  wo; 

For  all  averred  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah  wretch,  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow  1 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head, 

The  glorious  sun  uprist; 

Then  all  averred  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  brought  the  fog  and  mist. 

'Twaa  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  slay 

That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew, 

The  furrow  followed  free  ; 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 

Into  that  silent  sea. 

Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down, 
'Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea  ! 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 
The  bloody  sun  at  noon 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand. 
No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion; 
Afl  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water  everywhere. 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink; 
M'ater,  water  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot ;  0  Christ! 
That  ever  this  should  be  ! 
Yea,  uliray  things  did  crawl  with  legB 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night; 
The  water,  lik-  a  witch's  oils, 
Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white. 

And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 
Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so  ; 
Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  followed  ua 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

And  every  tongue,  through  utter  drought, 
Was  withered  at  the  root ; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot. 

Ah,  well-a-day  !  what  evil  looks 
Had  I  from  old  and  young! 
Instead  of  the  cross  the  albatross 
About  my  neck  was  hung. 


PART  111. 

There  pa.sscd  a  weary  time.     Knch  throat 

Was  partlied,  and  glazed  each  eye. 

A  weary  time  I  a  weary  time  ! 

How  glazed  each  weary  eye! 

When  lunking  westward  1  belteld 

A  something  in'the  sky. 

At  first  it  seemed  a  little  s])eck, 

And  then  it  seemed  a  mi-t; 

It  moved  and  iiiovecl,  and  tuuk  at  laat 

A  certain  shape,  1  wist. 

A  ppeck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  1  wi^-t  I 

And  still  it  neared  and  iienred: 

As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite, 

It  plunged,  and  tacked,  and  veered. 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baked, 

We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail; 

Through  utter  drought  all  diiiiil)  we  stood; 

I  bit  my  arm,  I  sucked  the  blood. 

And  cried,  A  sail !  a  sail  ! 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  Mack  lip.s  baked. 

Agape  they  heard  me  call; 

Gramercy  they  for  joy  did  grin. 

And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in, 

As  they  were  drinking  all. 

See !  see !  I  cried,  she  tacks  no  more, 
Hither  to  work  us  weal; 
Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide, 
She  steadies  with  upright  keel. 

The  western  wave  was  all  a-flamc. 

The  day  wa«  well  nigh  done. 

Almost  uiion  tlie  western  wave 

Rested  the  broad  bright  sun  ; 

M'hen  that  strange  shape  drove  suddculj 

Betwixt  us  and  the  sun. 

And  straight  the  sun  was  flecked  with  ban, 

(Heaven's  mother  send  us  grace  I) 

As  if  through  a  dungeon-grate  he  peered 

With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Alas  I  thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  loud. 

How  fast  she  nears  and  nears  ; 

Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  »un 

I>ike  restless  gossameres  I 

Are  tliosc  her  ribs  through  which  the  sun 

Did  I'cer,  as  through  a  grate; 

And  is  that  woman  all  her  crewl 

Is  that  a  death,  and  are  there  two! 

Is  death  that  woman's  niatel 

Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  free. 

Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold; 

Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy, 

The  nightmare  Life-in-dcath  wits  she, 

Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

The  naked  hulk  alongside  came, 

And  the  twain  were  casting  dice ; 

*  The  game  is  done !   I've  won,  I've  won  I* 

Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

The  sun's  rim  dips,  the  stars  rush  out. 

At  one  stride  comes  the  dark; 

With  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  Bca 

Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

We  listened  and  looked  sideways  up; 

Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup. 

My  life-blood  seemed  to  sip. 

The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night, 

The  steersman's  face  by  his  lainp  gleamol  whit«; 

From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip — 

Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 

The  honied  moon,  with  one  bright  star 

Within  the  nether  tip. 
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One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogged  moon, 
Toe  quick  for^oan  or  sij^h, 
Ka'-h  turned  his  face  with  a  ghastly  pang, 
And  cursed  n'e  with  his  eye. 

Four  times  fifty  living  men 
(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan), 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifL-less  lump, 
They  dropped  down  one  by  one. 

The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fly — 
They  fled  to  bliss  or  wo  ! 
And  every  b)u1  it  passed  mc  by 
Like  the  whizz  of  my  cross-bow. 


*  I  fear  thee,  ancient  mariner, 

I  fear  thy  skinny  hand! 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  bnnvn. 

As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand. 

I  fear  thee  and  thy  glitterin?  eye, 
And  thy  skinny  hand  so  brown.' 
Fear  not,  fear  not,  tKou  wedding-guest, 
This  body  dropped  not  down. 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea ! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

The  many  men  so  beautiful ! 

And  they  all  dead  tlid  lie  : 

And  a  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 

Lived  on,  and  so  did  I. 

I  looked  upon  the  rotting  sea, 
And  drew  my  eyes  away; 
I  looked  upon  the  rotting  deck, 
And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  looked  to  heaven,  and  tried  to  pray; 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gushed, 
A  wicked  whimper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  aa  dry  as  dust. 

I  closed  my  TkIs,  and  kept  them  close, 

And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and  the  eky. 

Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye, 

And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

The  cold  sweat  mcltod  from  their  limbs, 
Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they; 
The  look  with  whicli  they  looked  on  me 
Had  never  pas-ned  away. 

An  orj)han'8  curse  would  drag  to  hcU 

A  spirit  from  on  high  ; 

But  oh  !  more  horrible  than  that 

Is  a  curve  in  a  dead  man's  eye! 

Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that  curse, 

And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

The  moving  moon  went  up  the  aky, 
And  nowhere  did  abide: 
Softly  she  was  going  up, 
And  a  star  or  two  b«side. 

Her  l>oams  bemorkcd  the  sultry  main, 
Like  April  hoarfrost  spread  ; 
Hilt  whero  the  ship's  huge  shadow  lay 
The  clmrnied  water  burnt  alway 
A  still  and  awful  red. 

Beyon<l  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watchiMl  the  water  snakes  : 

They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white. 

And  when  thoy  reared,  the  elfijih  light 

Fell  off  in  hoary  flaket. 


Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watched  their  rich  attire : 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 

They  coiled  and  swam;  and  every  track 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

O  happy  living  things  !  no  tongue 

Their  bt-uuty  might  declare  : 

A  spring  nf  love  gushed  from  my  heart. 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware  : 

Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me. 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware. 

The  self-same  moment  I  could  pray; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  albatrosj)  fell  otf,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 


0  sleep !  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 
Belnvcd  from  pole  to  pole ! 

To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given  ! 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  heaven. 
That  slid  Into  my  soul. 

The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck. 
That  had  so  long  remained, 

1  dreamt  that  they  were-  filled  with  dew; 
And  when  I  woke  it  rained. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold, 
My  garments  all  were  dank; 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams. 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs  : 
I  was  so  light — almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep, 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 

And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind  : 
U  did  not  come  anear; 
But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails, 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life  ! 
And  a  hundred  lire-flags  sheen  ; 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  ab^^utl 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out. 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  win.l  did  roar  more  ."nid. 
And  the  sails  diil  sigh  like  sedge; 
And  the  rain  poured  down  from  one  black  cload; 
The  moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloua  was  cleft,  and  still 
The  moon  was  at  its  side  : 
Like  waters  nhot  from  some  high  crag, 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 

The  loud  wind  never  reached  the  ship. 
Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on  ! 
Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groane<I,  they  stirrc*!,  they  all  uproM, 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes  ; 
It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream, 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  helmsman  steered,  the  ship  mored  OQ, 

Yet  never  a  breeze  up  Mew; 

The  mariiiepf  all  'gan  work  the  rope* 

Where  they  wen-  wont  to  do; 

They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless  tool^— 

We  were  a  gbwtlv  rroir. 
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The  body  of  my  brother's  son 

Stood  hy  me,  knee  to  knee : 

The  body  imd  I  pulled  at  one  rope, 

But  he  said  nought  to  me. 

*  I  fear  thee,  ancient  mariner !' 

Be  calm  thou  wedding-guest  I 

Twaa  not  those  aouU  that  fled  in  pain, 

Which  to  their  corses  came  again, 

But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest: 

For  when  it  dawned,  they  dropped  their  arms. 
And  clustered  round  the  ma^t; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their  mouths, 
And  from  their  bodies  j)assed. 

Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound, 
Then  darted  to  the  sun; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again. 
Now  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes,  a-dropping  from  the  sky, 
I  heard  the  sky-lurk  sing  ; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are, 
How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  eea  and  air. 
With  their  sweet  jargouingl 

And  now  *twas  like  all  instruments, 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song, 
That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceased;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 

A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on, 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe  ; 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship, 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep, 
From  the  la.nd  of  mist  and  snow, 
The  spirit  slid  ;  and  it  was  he 
That  made  the  ship  to  go. 
The  sails  at  noon  left  otf  their  tune, 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

The  sun,  right  up  above  the  mast, 
Had  fixed  her  to  the  ocean; 
But  in  a  minute  she  *gan  stir 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  len"th 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then,  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go. 
She  made  a  sudden  bound; 
It  flung  the  bluod  into  my  head. 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 

How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay 
I  have  not  to  declare  ; 
But  ere  my  living  life  returned, 
I  heard  and  in  my  soul  discerned 
Two  voices  in  the  air. 

*  Is  it  he  r  quoth  one  *  Is  this  the  man  I 
By  him  who  died  on  cross, 
With  his  cruel  bnw  he  laid  full  low 
The  harmless  albatross. 

The  spirit  who  bidcth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.* 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice. 

As  soft  as  honey-dew  ; 

Quoth  he,  *  The  man  hath  penance  done. 

And  penance  more  will  do.' 


Flrtt  Voico. 

But  tell  me!  tell  me!  speak  Again, 
Thy  soft  response  renewing — 
M'hat  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fasti 
What  is  the  ocean  doing! 

Second  Voice. 

Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord, 
The  ocean  hath  no  blast ; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  moon  is  cast — 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go ; 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see  how  graciously 
She  lookcth  down  on  him. 

First  Voice. 

But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast. 
Without  or  wave  or  wind  1 

Second  Voice. 
The  air  is  cut  away  before, 
And  closes  from  behind. 

Fly,  brother,  fly  !  more  high,  more  high  I 
Or  we  shall  be  belated; 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go, 
When  the  mariner's  trance  is  abated. 

I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 

As  in  a  gentle  weather ; 

*Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  moon  was  high  ; 

The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck. 
For  a  chaniel-dungcon  fitter; 
All  fixed  on  me  their  stony  eyes. 
That  in  the  moon  did  gUttcr. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they  died. 
Had  never  passed  away  ; 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs, 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  this  spell  was  snapt ;  once  more 
I  viewed  the  ocean  green. 
And  looked  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen — 

Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 

And  having  once  turned  round,  walks  on. 

And  turns  no  more  his  head  ; 

Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 

Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me, 

Nor  sound  nor  motion  made; 

Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea. 

In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  chee!^ 

Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring — 

It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears. 

Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship, 
Yet  she  sailed  softly  too  : 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze- 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 

Oh!  dream  of  joy  !  is  this  indeed 
The  lighthouse  top  I  see! 
Is  this  the  hllM  is  this  the  kirk? 
Is  this  mine  own  countree  ? 

We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour  bar, 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray — 
O  let  me  be  awake,  my  God  ! 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 
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The  harbour-bay  was  clnar  as  glaas, 

'  Dear  Lord  !  it  hath  a  fiendish  look — 

So  smoothly  it  wa.s  strewn  ! 

(The  pilot  made  reply) 

And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay, 

I  am  a-feared' — *  push  on,  push  on  !' 

And  the  shadow  of  the  moon. 

Said  the  hermit  cheerily. 

The  rock  shone  brifiht,  the  kirk  no  less 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship, 

That  stands  above  the  rock  : 

IJut  I  nor  spake  nor  stirred  ; 

The  moonlight  steeped  in  silentness 

The  boat  came  close  beneatli  the  ship, 

The  steady  weathercock. 

And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent  light, 

Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on. 

Till  rising  it  )m  the  same. 

Still  louder  and  more  dread  : 

Full  many  shapes,  that  shadows  were, 

It  reached  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay; 

In  crimson  colours  came. 

The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

A  little  distance  from  the  prow 

Stunned  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  sound, 

Those  crimson  shadows  were  : 

Which  sky  and  ocean  smote. 

I  turned  my  eyes  ujioii  the  deck — 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days  drowned 

Oh  Christ !  what  saw  I  there  ! 

My  body  lay  atloat ; 

Each  corse  lay  fiat,  lifeless  and  flat ; 

But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  1  found 

And,  by  the  holy  rood  ! 

Within  the  pilot's  boat. 

A  man  all  light,  a  scraph-man, 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship. 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round  ; 

On  etcry  corse  there  stood. 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand: 

,\nd  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 

It  was  a  heavenly  sight ! 

Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land, 
Each  one  a  lovely  light. 

I  moved  my  lips — the  pilot  shrieked. 
And  fell  down  in  a  tit ; 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand, 

The  holy  hermit  raised  his  eyes. 

No  voice  did  they  impart — 

And  prayed  where  he  did  sit. 

No  voice  ;  but  oh !  the  silence  sank 

I  took  the  oars  ;  the  pilot's  boy. 

Like  music  on  my  heart. 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go. 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars. 

Laughed  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 

I  heard  tlie  i>iIot*s  cheer  ; 

}lis  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 

My  head  was  turned  perforce  away, 

'  Hal' ha  !'  quoth  he, '  full  plain  I  see, 

And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  devil  knows  how  to  row.' 

The  pilot  and  the  pilot's  boy. 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  couutrec. 

I  heard  them  coming  fast ;  . 

I  stood  on  the  finn  land! 

Dear  Lord  in  heaven  !  it  was  a  joy 

The  hermit  stepped  forth  from  the  boat, 

The  dead  men  could  not  blast. 

And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

I  saw  a  third — T  heard  his  voice; 

'  0  shrieve  me,  shrieve  me,  holy  manl' 

It  is  the  hermit  good  ! 

The  hermit  crossed  his  brow. 

He  singcth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

'  Say  quick,'  quoth  he,  '  1  bid  thee  say 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

W'hat  manner  of  man  art  thou  V 

He'll  shrieve  my  soul,  he'll  wash  away 
The  albatross's  blood. 


This  hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 
How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  reanil 
He  loves  to  talk  with  raarinerea 
That  come  from  a  far  countree. 

He  kneels  at  morn,  and  noon  ani  eve — 
He  hath  a  cushion  plump  : 
It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak -stump. 

The  8kiff"-boat  neared  :  I  heard  them  talk, 
'  Why,  this  is  strange,  I  trow  I 
Where  arc  those  lights  so  many  and  fair 
That  signal  made  but  now  t' 

'  Strange,  by  my  faith  !'  the  hermit  8.iid— 

•  .\n<l  tliey  answered  not  our  cheer ! 

The  planks  looked  warp<-dl  and  se«  thoM  will. 

How  thin  they  are  and  sere ! 

1  never  saw  aught  like  to  them, 

Unless  perchance  it  were 

Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 

My  forest-brook  along ; 

When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow, 

And  the  owlet  whoops  to  tho  wolf  beloir, 

That  cats  the  she-wolf '•  young.' 


Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was  wreDchad 
With  a  woful  agony, 
Which  forced  nie  to  begin  my  tale ; 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 

Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour 
That  agony  returns ; 
And  till  my  ghiuitly  tale  is  told, 
This  heart  within  me  burns. 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land; 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech  ; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  roc : 
To  him  my  tale  1  teach. 

What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that  doofl 
The  wedding-guests  are  there  : 
Hut  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 
Antl  bridemaids  singing  are  : 
And  hark!  the  little  vesper  bell 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer. 

0  wedding-guest !  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  aea : 
So  lonely  'twos,  that  (lod  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

O  Bweete;-  than  the  morriagc-feaft, 
'Tis  sweeter  fur  to  me, 
Tu  walk  together  U>  the  kirk    ^ 
With  a  goi>Jly  company  ! 
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To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 

And  Jill  together  pray, 

While  L'lich  to  his  great  Father  bund.% 

Old  men,  and  babe?*,  and  loving  frienda. 

And  youths  and  maidens  gay  ] 

Farewell,  farewell ;  but  thift  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  wedding-guest : 
He  prayeth  well  who  lovcth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  be^it 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  (Jod  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loreth  all. 
The  mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright, 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar. 
Is  gone  :  and  now  the  wedding-guest 
Turned  from  the  bridegroom*8  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunned, 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn  : 
A  sadder  and  a  wiact  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  morn. 

Ode  to  the  Departing  Year  [ITO.*).] 

I. 

Spirit  who  sweepcst  the  wild  harp  of  time  I 
It  is  most  hard,  with  an  untroublt-d  car 
Thy  dark  inwoven  harmonics  to  hear  ! 
Yet,  mine  eye  fixed  on  heaven's  unchanging  cUme 
Long  when  1  listened,  free  from  mortal  fear, 
With  inward  stillness,  and  submitted  mind  ; 
When  lo  !  its  folds  far  waving  on  the  wind, 
I  saw  the  train  of  the  departing  year  ! 
Starting  from  my  silent  sadness, 
Then  with  no  unholy  madness, 
Ere  yet  the  entered  cloud  foreclosed  ray  sight, 
I  raised  the  impetuous  song,  and  solemnised  his  flight. 


Hither,  from  the  recent  tomb, 
From  the  prison's  direr  gloom. 
From  Distemper's  midnight  anguish  ; 
And  thence,  where  Poverty  doth  wxste  and  languish  ; 
Or  where,  his  two  bright  torches  blending. 

Love  illumines  manhood's  maze  ; 
Or  where,  o'er  cradled  infants  bending, 
Hope  has  fixed  her  wishful  gaze. 
Hither,  in  perplexed  dunce. 
Ye  Woes  !  ye  young-eyed  Joys  !  advance ! 
By  Time's  wild  har]>,  and  by  the  hand 
Whose  indefatigable  sweep 
liaises  its  fateful  strings  from  sleep, 
I  bid  you  haste,  a  mixed  tumultuous  band! 
From  everj*  private  bower. 

And  each  domestic  hearth. 
Haste  for  one  solemn  hour  ; 
And  with  a  loud  and  yet  a  louder  voice. 
O'er  Nature  struggling  in  portentous  birth 

Weep  and  rejoice! 
Still  echoes  the  dreaa  name  that  o*er  the  earth 
Let  slip  the  stonu,  and  woke  the  brood  of  hell  : 

And  now  advance  in  saintly  jubilee 
Justice  and  Truth  !     The}*,  too,  hare  heard  thy  spell, 
They,  too,  obey  thy  name,  divinest  Liberty! 


I  marked  Ambition  in  his  war-array! 

I  heard  the  mailed  monarch's  troublous  cry — 
*  Ah!  wherefore  does  the  northern  conqueress  stay  ! 
Groans  not  her  ch:iriot  on  its  onward  way  V 
Fly,  mailed  monarch,  fly! 

Stunned  by  Death's  twice  mortal  mace. 

No  more  on  Murder's  lurid  face 
The  insatiate  hag  shall  gloat  with  drunken  eye! 


Mane:*  of  the  unnumbered  slain  ! 

Ye  that  ga>ped  on  Warsaw's  plain! 
Ye  that  erst  at  Ismail's  tower. 
When  human  ruin  choked  the  i>treams, 

Fell  in  conquest's  glutted  hour, 
'Mid  women's  shrieks  and  infants*  scrcamsl 
Spirits  of  the  uncofiined  ^lain. 

Sudden  blasts  of  triumph  swelling, 
Oft,  at  night,  in  misty  tniin. 

Hush  around  her  narrow  dwelling! 
The  exterminating  fiend  is  fled — 

(Foul  her  life,  and  dark  her  doom) 
Mighty  annies  of  the  dead 

Dance  like  death-fires  round  her  tomb  I 
Then  with  prophetic  song  relate 
Each  some  tyrant-murderer's  fate  I 


Departing  year!  *twas  on  no  earthly  shore 
My  soul  beheld  thy  vision!     Where  alone, 
Voiceless  and  stem,  before  the  cloudy  throne, 
Aye  Memory  sits :  thy  robe  inscribed  with  gore, 
With  many  an  unimaginable  groan 

Thou  storied'st  thy  sad  hours  !     Silence  ensued, 
Deep  silence  o'er  the  ethereal  multitude, 
Whose  locks  with  wreaths,  whose  wreaths  with  gloriei 
shone. 
Then,  his  eye  wild  ardours  glancing, 
From  the  choiri'd  gods  advancing. 
The  Spirit  of  the  earth  made  reverence  meet. 
And  stood  up,  beautiful,  before  the  cloudy  seat. 


Throughout  the  blissful  throng 
Hushed  were  harj)  and  song  : 
Till  wheeling  round  the  throne  the  Lampads  seven 
(The  mystic  words  of  Heaven) 
Permissive  signal  make : 
The  fervent  Spirit  bowed,  then  spread  his  wings  and 
spake : 
*  Thou  in  stormy  blackness  throning 

Love  and  uncreated  Light, 
By  the  Earth's  unsolaced  groaning, 
Seize  thy  terrors.  Arm  of  might! 
By  Peace  with  proffered  insult  soared, 
Masked  Hate  and  envying  Scorn  ! 
By  years  of  havoc  yet  unborn  ! 
And  Hunger's  bosom  to  the  frost-winds  bared  ! 
But  chief  by  Afric's  wrongs. 

Strange,  horrible,  and  foul! 
By  what  deep  guilt  belongs 
To  the  deaf  Synod,  "  full  of  gifts  and  lies  !** 
By  Wealth's  insensate  laugh !  by  Torture's  howl ! 
Avenger,  rise! 
For  ever  shall  the  thankless  island  scowl. 
Her  quiver  full,  and  with  unbroken  bow? 
Speak  !  from  thy  storm-black  heaven,  0  speak  aloud ! 

And  on  the  darkling  foe 
Open  thine  eye  of  fire  from  some  uncertain  cloud  ! 

0  dart  the  flash  !  0  rise  and  deal  the  blow ! 
The  past  to  thee,  to  thee  the  future  cries ! 

Hark !  how  wide  Nature  joins  her  groans  below  ! 
Rise,  God  of  Nature  !  rise.* 


The  voice  had  ceased,  the  vision  fled  ; 
Y'et  still  I  gasped  and  reeled  with  dread. 
And  ever,  when  the  dream  of  night 
Renews  the  phantom  to  my  eight. 
Cold  sweat-drops  gather  on  my  limbs  ; 

My  ears  throb  hot ;  my  eyeballs  start ; 
My  brain  with  horrid  tumult  swims  ; 
Wild  is  the  tempest  of  my  heart ; 
And  my  thick  and  struggling  breath 
Imitates  the  toil  of  death! 
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Ni)  Htranger  agony  crmfoundH 

The  soldier  on  the  war-field  spread, 
When  all  foredone  with  toil  and  wounds, 

I>eath-Uke  he  dozes  animi^  lieaps  of  dead  I 
(The  i^irife  is  o'er,  the  daylight  fled, 

And  the  night-wind  chunours  hoarse  1 
See  !  the  starting  wretch's  head 

Lies  pillowed  on  a  brother'a  corse!) 


Not  yet  enslaved,  not  wholly  vile, 
O  Albion!  0  my  mother  isle! 
Thy  valleys,  fair  as  Kden's  bowers, 
niitter  green  with  sunny  showers  ; 
Thy  grassy  uplands*  gentle  hwelU 

Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks 
(Those  grassy  hills,  those  glittering  dells 

Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks)  ; 
And  Ocean,  'mid  his  uproar  wild, 
Speaks  safety  to  his  island-child  ! 

Hence,  for  many  a  fearless  age 

Has  social  Quiet  loved  thy  shore  I 
Nor  ever  proud  invader's  rage 
Or  Backed  thy  towers,  or  stained  thy  fields  with  gore. 


Abandoned  of  Hearen  !  mad  Avarice  thy  guide, 
At  cowardly  distance,  yet  kindling  with  pride — 
'Mid  thy  herds  and  thy  coni-fields  secure  thou  hast 

stood. 
And  joined  the  wild  yelling  of  Famine  and  Blood  ! 
The  nations  curse  thee!     They  with  eager  wondering 

Shall  hear  Destruction,  like  a  vulture,  scream  ! 

Strange-eyed  Destruction  !  who  witli  many  a  dream 
Of  central  fires  through  nether  sea-s  upthundering 

Soothes  her  fierce  solitude  ;  yet  as  she  lies 
By  livid  fount  or  red  volcanic  stream, 

If  ever  to  her  lidless  dragon-eyes, 

0  Albion  1  thy  predestined  ruins  rise. 
The  fiend-bag  on  her  perilous  couch  doth  leap. 
Muttering  distempered  triumph  in  her  charmed  sleep. 


Away,  my  soul,  away  ! 
In  vain,  in  vain  the  birds  of  warning  sing — 
And  hark!   I  hear  the  famished  brood  of  prey 
Flap  their  lank  pennons  on  the  groaning  wind ! 
Away,  my  soul,  away  ! 
I,  unpartaking  of  the  evil  thing. 
With  daily  prayer  and  daily  toil 
Soliciting  for  food  my  scanty  soil. 
Have  wailed  my  country  with  a  loud  lament. 
Now  I  recentrc  my  immortal  mind 

In  the  deep  sabbath  of  meek  self-content ; 
Cleansed  from  the  vaporous  piu^sions  that  bedim 
God's  image,  sister  of  the  seraphim. 


Uynxn  htfore  Sunrise  in  the  VaU  of  Ckammtni. 

Host  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 
In  his  steep  course  1  So  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald  awful  head,  0  sovran  Ulanc ! 
The  Arvc  and  Arveiron  at  thy  ba-se 
Rave  c«^usulessly  ;  but  thou,  most  awful  form  ! 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines, 
How  silently  I  Around  thee  and  above. 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black, 
An  ebon  mass  ;  methinks  thou  pierccst  it, 
As  with  a  wedge  !  But  when  I  look  again, 
It  is  thino  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity  ! 

0  dniul  and  silent  mount!  I  gazed  upon  thee, 
Till  thnu.  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Did'st  viiiiihh  friHu  my  thought :  entranced  in  prayer, 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 


Vet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wa«t  Mending  with  my  thought, 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  joy ; 
Till  the  diluting  soul,cnrupt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vi.sinn  passing — there, 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  heaven  1 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ccstacy.     Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song!  awake,  my  heart,  awake! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovran  of  the  vale  1 
0  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, 
And  visited  all  night  by  troojis  of  stars, 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink! 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald  !  wake,  O  wake,  and  utter  praise  ! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  eartli  \ 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  \ 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad  ! 
Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
Frou'  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks. 
For  ever  shattered,  and  the  same  for  ever! 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy, 
L'nceaj<ing  thunder  and  eternal  foam? 
And  who  cummanded  (and  the  silence  came). 
Here  let  the  billows  stilfen,  and  have  rest  \ 

Ye  ice-falls !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  raviiles  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge! 
Motionless  torrents!  silent  cataracts  ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  jus  the  gates  of  heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon?     Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows?     Who,  with  living  flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet? 
God  !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations. 
Answer!  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  (lod  ! 
(iod  !  sing  ye  meadow-streams  with  giadtome  voice ! 
Ye  i>ine  groves,  with  your  soft  and  snul-like  sounds! 
And  they,  too,  have  a  voice,  yon  ]>iles  of  .snow, 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God  ! 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost ! 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 
Ye  eagles,  playnnites  of  the  mountain  storm  ! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds ! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element  ! 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise! 

Once  more,   hoar   mount!  with    thy    sky-pointing 
peaks. 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene, 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds  that  veil  thy  breast — 
Thou  too,  again,  stupendous  mountain  !  thou. 
That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bmved  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  bivse, 
Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  sufluscd  with  tcar^ 
S*)lemnly  seemcst,  like  a  vapoury  cloud, 
To  rise  before  me — Rise,  (>  ever  rise  ; 
Rise,  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  fn^ni  the  earth  I 
Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hilU, 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  earth  to  hearen. 
Gnat  Hierarch!  tell  thnu  thr  *\U\\\.  sky. 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun. 
Furth,  with  her  thousand  roicva,  prabca  God. 
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All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delightfi, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 
Are  all  but  ministers  of  love. 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oft  in  my  waking  dreams  do  I 
Live  o*cr  again  that  happv  hour, 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  lay, 
Beside  the  ruined  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  oVr  the  scene, 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve  ; 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy, 
My  own  dear  Genevieve  I 

She  leaned  against  the  armed  man, 
The  statue  of  the  armed  knight  ; 
She  stood  and  listened  to  my  lay 
Amid  the  lingering  light. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own. 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  Genevieve  ! 
She  loves  me  best  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 

I  played  a  soft  and  doleful  air, 
I  sarig  an  old  and  moving  story — 
An  old  rude  song  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoani". 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace ; 
For  well  she  knew  1  could  not  choose 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand  ; 
And  that  for  ten  long  years  he  wooed 
The  lady  of  the  land. 

I  told  her  how  he  pined  ;  and  ah  ! 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another's  love. 
Interpreted  my  own. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  dowiicai»t  eyes  and  modest  grace  ; 
And  she  forgave  me  that  I  gazed 
Too  fondly  on  her  face. 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 
Which  crazed  this  bold  and  lovely  knight. 
And  that  he  crossed  the  mountain-wood^. 
Nor  rested  day  nor  night ; 

But  sometimes  from  the  savage  den, 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shade, 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once, 
In  green  and  sunny  glade, 

There  came  and  looked  him  in  the  face 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright  ; 
And  that  he  knew  it  was  a  tieud, 
This  miserable  knight  ! 

And  that,  unknowing  what  he  did. 
He  leaped  amid  a  murderous  band. 
And  saved  from  outrage  worse  than  death 
The  lady  of  the  land  ; 

And  how  she  wept  and  clasped  his  knees. 
And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain — 
And  ever  strove  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  crazed  his  brain. 

And  that  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave  ; 
And  how  his  madness  went  away, 
When  on  the  yellow  forest  leaves 
A  dying  man  he  lay  ; 


His  dying  words — but  when  I  reached 
That  tonderest  stmin  of  all  the  ditty, 
My  faltering  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Disturbed  her  soul  with  pity  ! 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thrilled  my  guileless  Genevievfr^ 
The  music  and  the  doleful  tale. 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve  ; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope, 
An  undistinguishable  throng  ; 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued. 
Subdued  and  cherished  long  I 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delight. 
She  blushed  with  love  and  virgin  shame  i 
And  like  the  murmur  of  a  dream 
I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

Her  bosom  heaved,  she  stept  aside  ; 

As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stept — 

Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye, 

She  fled  to  me  and  wept. 

She  half  enclosed  me  with  her  arms. 
She  pressed  me  with  a  meek  embrace, 
And  bending  back  her  head,  looked  up 
And  gazed  upon  my  face. 

*Twas  partly  love,  and  partly  fear, 
An«l  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art. 
That  I  might  rather  feel  than  see 
The  swelling  of  her  heart. 

I  calmed  her  fears  ;  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride; 
And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 

My  bright  and  beauteous  bride  ! 

[Picture  of  a  Dunr/eon.'] 
[From  the  tragedy  of  '  Remorse. *] 

And  this  place  our  forefathers  made  for  man  I 

This  is  the  process  of  our  love  and  wisdom 

To  each  poor  brother  who  oflends  against  us^ 

Most  innocent,  perhaps^ — and  what  if  guilty! 

Is  this  the  only  cure  ?     Merciful  God  ! 

Each  pore  and  natural  outlet  shrivelled  up 

By  ignorance  and  parching  poverty, 

His  energies  roll  back  upon  his  heart 

And  stagnate  and  corrupt,  till,  changed  to  poison, 

They  break  on  him  like  a  loathsome  plague-spot! 

Then  we  call  in  our  pampered  mountebanks — 

And  this  is  their  best  cure  !  uncomforted 

And  friendless  solitude,  groaning  and  tears, 

And  savage  faces  at  the  clanking  hour. 

Seen  through  the  steam  and  vapours  of  his  dungeon 

By  the  lamp's  dismal  twilight !     So  he  lies 

'Circled  with  evil,  till  his  very  soul 

Unmoulds  its  essence,  hopelessly  deformed 

By  sights  of  evermore  deformity  ! 

With  other  ministrations  thou,  0  Nature, 

Healest  thy  wandering  and  distempered  child  : 

Thou  pourest  on  him  thy  soft  influences. 

Thy  sunny  hues,  fair  forms,  and  breathing  sweets  ; 

Thy  melodies  of  woods,  and  winds,  and  waters  j 

Till  he  relent,  and  can  no  more  en<iure 

To  be  a  Jarring  and  a  dissonant  thing 

Amid  this  general  dance  and  minstrelsy; 

But,  bursting  into  tears,  wins  back  his  way. 

His  angry  spirit  healed  and  harmonised 

By  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and  beauty. 

l^Froin  *  Frost  at  Midnight.^'] 

Dear  babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side. 
Whose  gentle  breathings  heard  in  this  deep  calm 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary  ])auses  of  the  thought  ! 
My  babe  so  beautiful !  it  thrills  my  heart 
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With  t«nJor  gladness  thu^  to  look  at  thee. 
Ami  tliiiik  that  thou  shalt  Icurii  far  other  lore, 
Ami  in  far  other  scenes  !     For  I  was  reared 
In  the  great  fity,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim, 
An<l  saw  nought  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
Hut  thou,  rny  babe,  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  craga 
Of  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  clou'ls, 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags :  so  shalt  thou  sec  and  bear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language  which  thy  Cjod 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  himself. 
Circat  universal  teacher!  he  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and,  by  giving,  making  it  a-sk. 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee, 
Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw  ;  whether  the  evedrops  fall, 
Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blaat, 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hang  thera  up  in  silent  icicles, 
Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  moon. 

LovCf  Uope^  and  Patience  in  Education. 

0*er  wayTvard  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  firm  rule. 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces  ; 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  graci\>i, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school. 
For  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  neck  places 
Heaven's  starry  globe,  and  there  sustains  it,  80 
Do  these  upbear  the  little  world  below 
Of  educiition — Patience,  Love,  and  Hope. 
Methinks  I  see  them  grouped  in  seemly  show. 
The  straitened  arms  upraised,  the  palms  a-slopc. 
And  robes  that  touching  as  adown  they  flow, 
Distinctly  blend,  like  snow  embossed  in  auow, 
O  part  them  never!  If  Hope  prostrate  lie, 

Love  too  will  sink  and  die. 
But  Love  is  subtle,  and  doth  proof  derive 
From  her  own  life  that  Hope  is  yet  alive ; 
And  bending  o'er,  with  soul-transfusing  eyes, 
And  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  mother  dove, 
Woos  back  the  fleeting  spirit,  and  half  supplies  ; 
Thus  Love  repays  to  Hope  what  1  lope  first  gave  to  Love. 
Yet  haply  there  will  come  a  weary  day. 

When  overtasked  at  length 
Both  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way. 
Then  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  statue's  strength. 
Stands  the  mute  sister.  Patience,  nothing  loath, 
And  both  supporting,  does  the  work  pf  both. 

Youth  aiid  Age. 

Verse,  a  breeze  'mid  blossoms  straying. 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding  like  a  bee — 
Both  were  mine!      I^ife  went  a-Maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 
When  I  was  young  ! 
When  I  was  voung?  Ah,  woful  when  ! 
Ah,  for  the  cliunge  'twixt  now  and  then  ! 
Thin  breathing  house  not  built  witli  liunds, 
This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wrong, 
O'er  airy  cliirs  and  glittering  sands, 
How  lightly  then  it  fliuthe<l  along: 
Like  those  trim  skitfs,  unknown  of  yore, 
On  winding  lakes  and  riven  wide, 
That  iksk  no  aid  of  nail  or  oar. 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide! 
N»'Ught  cared  this  btxjy  for  wiiul  or  weather. 
When  Youth  and  1  lived  iu't  together. 


Flowers  are  lovely  ;  Love  is  flower-tike  ; 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree  ; 
0!  the  joys  that  came  down  shower-like. 
Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old  ! 
Ere  I  was  old  !  Ah,  woful  ere. 
Which  tells  nie  Youth's  no  longer  here! 

0  Youth  !  fur  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
'Tis  known  that  thou  and  I  were  one ; 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit- 
It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone! 

Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  tolled. 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold ! 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on. 
To  make  believe  that  thou  art  gone! 

1  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips. 
This  drooping  gait,  this  altered  size  ; 
But  springtide  blossoms  on  thy  lips, 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyesl 
Life  is  but  thought ;  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  arc  housemates  htill. 

Dewdrops  are  the  gems  of  moniing. 
But  the  tears  of  mournful  eve! 
Where  no  hope  is,  life's  a  warning 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve, 
When  we  are  old  : 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve 
With  oft  and  tedious  taking  leave  ; 
Like  some  poor  nigh-related  guest. 
That  may  not  rudely  be  dismissed, 
Yet  hath  outstayed  his  welcome  while. 
And  tells  the  jest  without  the  smile, 

REV.  WILLIAM  LISLE  BOWLES. 

The  Rev.  Wim.iam  Lisle  Bowles  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  having  'delighted  and  inspired'  the 
genius  of  Coleridge.  His  first  publication,  a  volume 
of  sonnets,  was  published  in  1793;  and  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enthusiastic  young  poet,  converted 
him  from  some  *  perilous  errors'  to  the  love  of  a 
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consiiKrahlf  lenj^th  and  boauty.  lie  lias  also  pub- 
lisbftl  byinns  and  other  ptH-'nis.  He  prepared  an 
edition  of  Pope's  works,  which,  Ix-'ing  attacked  by 
Canipbt'll  in  bis  Specimens  of  the  Poets,  led  to  a 
literary  controversy,  in  wbicli  Lord  liyron  and 
others  took  a  part,  liowlcs  insisted  strongly  on 
descriptive  poetry  forming  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  itocticiU  character;  'every  ruck,  every  leaf, 
every  diversity  of  hue  in  nature's  variety/  Camp- 
bell, on  the  other  hand,  objected  to  this  Dutch  mi- 
nwleness  and  perspicacity  of  colouring,  and  claimed 
for  the  poet  (what  Bowles  never  could  have  denied) 
nature,  moral  as  well  as  external,  the  i)ocrry  of  tlie 
passions,  and  the  liglits  and  shades  of  tnnnan  man- 
ners. In  reality.  Pope  occupied  a  middle  position, 
inciininf;  to  the  artificial  side  of  life.  Mr  Bowles 
has  outlived  most  of  bis  poetic;d  contemporaries, 
excepting  Kopers.  He  was  born  at  King's-Sutton, 
Northamptonshire,  in  the  year  1762,  and  was  edu- 
cated first  at  "Winchester  school,  and  subsequently 
at  Trinity  college,  Oxford.  He  has  long  held  the 
rectory  of  Bremhill,  in  Wiltshire. 

Sonnets, 
To  Time. 

0  Time!  who  know'st  a  lenient  hand  to  lay 
Softest  on  sorrow's  wound,  and  slowly  thence 
(Lulling  to  sad  repose  the  weary  sense) 

The  faint  pang  stealest,  unpcrccived,  away ; 

On  thee  1  rt;st  ray  only  hojie  at  last. 

And  think  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  Hows  in  vain  o*er  all  my  soul  held  dear, 

1  may  look  back  on  everj'  sorrow  past, 

And  meet  life's  peaceful  eveninrj  with  a  smile — 
As  some  lone  bird,  at  day's  departing  hour, 
Sings  in  the  sunbeam  of  the  transient  shower, 
Forgetful,  though  its  wings  are  wet  the  while: 
Yet,  ah  !  how  much  must  that  poor  heart  endure 
Which  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a  cure ! 

Winter  Evening  at  Home, 

Fair  Moon !  that  at  the  chilly  day*s  decline 
Of  Hharp  December,  through  my  cottage  pane 
Dost  lovely  look,  smiling,  though  in  thy  wane  ; 

In  thought,  to  scenes  serene  and  still  as  thine, 
Wanders  ray  heart,  whilst  1  by  tunis  survey 
Thee  slowly  wheeling  on  thy  evening  way ; 

And  this  ray  fire,  whose  dim,  unequal  light, 
Just  glimmering  bids  each  shadowy  image  fall 
Sombrous  and  strange  upon  the  darkening  wall, 

Ere  the  clear  tapers  chase  the  deepening  night ! 

Yet  thy  still  orb,  seen  through  the  freezing  haze. 

Shines  calm  and  clear  without ;  and  whilst  I  gaze, 

I  think  around  me  in  this  twilight  gloom, 

I  but  remark  mortality's  sad  doom ; 

W'hilst  hope  and  joy,  cloudless  and  soft,  appear 

In  the  Bweet  beam  that  lights  thy  distant  sphere. 

Hope. 

A?  one  who,  long  by  wasting  sickness  worn, 

Wear}'  has  watched  the  lingering  night,  and  heard, 
Heartless,  the  carol  of  the  matin  bird 
Salute  his  lonely  porch,  now  first  at  mora 
Goes  forth,  leaving  his  melancholy  bed  ; 

He  the  green  slope  and  level  meadow  views, 
Delightful  bathed  in  slow  ascending  dews  ; 
Or  marks  the  clouds  that  o'er  the  mountain*8  head, 
In  varying  forms,  fantastic  wander  white  ; 
Or  tunis  his  ear  to  every  random  song 
Heard  the  green  river's  winding  marge  along, 
The  whilst  each  sense  is  steeped  in  still  delight : 
With  such  delight  o'er  all  my  heart  I  feel 
Sweet  Hope  !  thy  fragrance  pure  and  healing  incense 
eteal. 


ISouth  A  merican  Scaiay.'] 

Beneath  alTial  cliffs  and  glittering  snows, 

The  rush-roof  of  an  aged  warrior  rose, 

Chief  of  the  mountain  tribes;  high  overhead, 

The  Andes,  wild  and  desolate,  were  spread, 

Where  cold  Sierras  shot  their  icy  spires. 

And  Chilian  trailed  its  smoke  and  smouldering  fireti 

A  glen  beneath — a  lonely  spot  of  rest — 
Hung,  scarce  discovered,  like  an  eagle's  nest. 

Summer  was  in  its  prime;  the  parrot-fiocki 
Darkened  the  passing  sunshine  on  the  rocks; 
The  chrysomel  and  purple  butterfly, 
Amid  the  clear  blue  light,  arc  wandering  by; 
The  humming-bird,  along  the  myrtle  bowers, 
With  twinkling  wing  is  spinning  o'er  the  flowers; 
The  woodpecker  is  heard  with  busy  bill, 
The  mock -bird  sings — and  all  be.^ide  is  still. 
Anrl  look !  the  cataract  that  bursts  so  high, 
As  not  to  mar  the  deep  tranquillity, 
The  tumult  of  its  dashing  fall  suspends, 
And,  stealing  drop  by  drop,  in  nii^t  descends  ; 
Through  whose  illumined  j-pniy  and  sprinkling  dews. 
Shine  to  the  adverse  sun  the  broken  rainbow  hues. 

Checkering,  with  partial  shade,  tiie  beams  of  nooHf 
And  arching  the  gray  rock  with  wild  festoon. 
Here,  its  gay  network  and  fantastic  twine, 
The  purple  cogul  threads  from  pine  to  pine, 
And  oft,  as  the  fresh  airs  of  morning  breathe. 
Dips  its  long  tendrils  in  the  stream  beneath. 
There,  through  the  trunks,  with  moss  and  lichens  whitc^ 
The  sunshine  darts  its  interrupted  light, 
And  'mid  the  cedar's  darksome  bough,  illumes, 
With  instant  touch,  the  lori's  scarlet  plumes. 

Sun-Diat  in  a  Churchyard. 

So  passes,  silent  o'er  the  dead,  thy  shade. 

Brief  Time!  and  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  d»y, 

The  pleasing  pictures  of  the  present  fade, 
And  like  a  summer  vapour  steal  away. 

And  have  not  they,  who  here  forgotten  lie 

(Say,  hoary  chronicler  of  ages  past), 
Once  marked  thy  shadow  with  delighted  eye, 

Nor  thought  it  fled — how  certain  and  liow  fast! 

Since  thou  hast  stood,  and  thus  thy  vigil  kept. 
Noting  each  hour,  o'er  mouldering  stones  beneath 

The  pastor  and  his  flock  alike  have  slept, 

And  *dust  to  dust'  proclaimed  the  stride  of  death. 

Another  race  succeeds,  and  counts  the  hour, 
Careless  alike  ;  the  hour  still  seems  to  smile,  - 

As  hope,  and  youth,  and  life,  were  in  our  power; 
So  smiling,  and  so  perishing  the  while. 

I  heard  the  village  bells,  with  gladsome  sound 
(When  to  these  scenes  a  stranger  I  drew  near). 

Proclaim  the  tidings  of  the  village  round, 

While  memory  wept  upon  the  good  man's  bier. 

Even  so,  when  I  am  dead,  shall  the  same  bells 
Ring  merrily  when  ray  brief  days  are  gone ; 

While  still  the  lapse  of  time  thy  shado\v  tells, 
And  strangers  gaze  upon  my  humble  stone  I 

Enough,  if  we  may  wait  in  calm  content 
The  hour  that  bears  us  to  the  silent  sod  ; 

Blameless  improve  the  time  that  Heaven  has  lent. 
And  leave  the  issue  to  thy  will,  C  God. 

The  Greenwich  Pensioners. 

When  evening  listened  to  the  dripping  oar, 

Forgetting  the  loud  city's  ceaseless  roar. 

By  the  green  banks,  where  Thames,  with  conscious 

pride. 
Reflects  that  stately  structure  on  his  side, 
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Within  whose  walls,  as  their  long  labours  close, 
The  wHiidcrers  of  the  ocean  find  repose, 
"Wq  wore  in  social  ease  the  hours  away, 
The  passing  vi^it  of  a  summer's  day. 

Whilst  some  to  range  the  breezy  hill  are  goue, 
I  lingered  on  the  river's  marge  alone  ; 
Min;;;led  with  groups  of  ancient  sailors  gray. 
And  watched  the  last  bright  sunshine  steal  away. 

As  thus  I  mused  amidst  the  various  train 
Of  toil-worn  wanderers  of  the  perilous  main, 
Two  sailors — well  I  marked  them  (as  the  beam 
Of  parting  day  yet  lingered  on  the  stream, 
And  the  sun  sunk  behind  the  shady  reach) — 
Hastened  with  tottering  footsteps  to  the  beach. 
The  one  had  lost  a  limb  in  Nile's  dread  fight; 
Total  eclipse  had  veiled  the  other's  sight 
For  ever !     As  I  drew  more  anxious  near, 
I  stood  intent,  if  they  should  speak,  to  hear  ; 
But  neither  said  a  word  !     He  who  was  blind 
Stood  as  to  feci  thu  comfortable  wind 
That  gently  lifted  his  gray  hair :  his  face 
Seemed  then  of  a  faint  smile  to  wear  the  trace. 

The  other  fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  light 

Parting  ;  and  when  the  sun  had  vanished  quite, 

Wethuught  a  starting  tear  that  Heaven  might  bless, 

Unfelt,  or  felt  with  transient  tenderness, 

Cume  to  his  aged  eyes,  and  touched  his  cheek  ! 

And  then,  aa  meek  and  silent  as  before. 

Back  liand-in-hand  they  went,  and  left  the  shore. 

As  they  departed  through  the  unheeding  crowd, 
A  caged  bird  sung  from  the  casement  loud  ; 
And  then  I  heard  alone  that  blind  man  say, 
*  The  music  of  the  bird  is  sweet  to-day!* 
I  said,  '0  Heavenly  Father!  none  may  know 
The  cause  these  have  fur  silence  or  for  wo!' 
Here  they  appear  heart-strickeu  or  resigned 
Aniidst  the  unheeding  tumult  of  mankind. 

There  is  a  world,  a  pure  unclouded  clime. 
Where  there  is  neither  grief,  nor  death,  nor  time  ! 
Nor  loss  of  friencls  !     Perhaps,  when  yonder  bell 
Beat  slow,  and  bade  the  dying  day  farewell, 
Kre  yet  the  glimmering  land>cape  sunk  to  night. 
They  thought  upon  that  world  of  distant  light; 
And  when  the  blind  man,  lifting  light  his  hair, 
Felt  the  faint  wind,  he  raised  a  wanner  prayer  ; 
Then  sighed,  as  the  blithe  bird  sung  o'er  his  head, 
*Ko  munt  will  shine  on  me  till  I  am  dead  !' 

ROBERT  80UTIIEY. 

One  of  the  most  voluininnus  and  learned  authors 
of  this  period  was  Uoukut  Soutuev,  LL.  1).,  the 
poet-laurente.  A  poet,  echohir,  antiquary,  critic, 
and  historian,  Mr  Suulliey  wrote  more  than  eviii 
Scntt»  and  lie  is  said  to  liavu  burned  more-  vitm-s 
betwtrn  his  twcntietii  and  thirtieth  year  than  lie 
publisiiud  during  his  w  hulu  life.  His  time  was 
entiu'ly  devoteii  to  literature.  Kvery  day  and  ln)ur 
b:ul  its  appropriate  and  select  task  ;  his  library  was 
his  wnrld  witliin  wliicli  he  was  content  to  range,  ami 
his  books  wore  his  most  cherished  and  constant  coni- 
paniuns.     In  one  of  his  poems,  he  says — 

My  days  among  the  dead  aro  parsed  ; 

Around  nie  I  behold, 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  arc  cask 

The  mighty  minds  of  old  : 
My  never-failing  friends  arc  they 
With  whom  I  converse  night  and  day. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  tluit  for  nearly  three 
years  preceding  hia  death,  Mr  Southey  sat  ann)ng 
his  iMioks  in  ho|Hles9  vacuity  of  mind,  the  victim  of 
disease.  This  diHtlnguislied  author  was  a  native  of 
Bristol,  tlie  sou  uf  u  respcctublu  shopkeeper,  aud 


was  born  on  the  \'2t\\  of  August  1774.  He  was  in- 
debted to  a  niHtemal  uncle  for  most  of  his  education. 
Having  passed  witli  credit  throut^h  Westminster 
schoul,  he  was,  in  1792,  entered  of  Baliol  ci^llege, 
Oxford.  His  friends  designed  liim  for  the  church; 
hut  the  poet  became  a  Jacobin  and  Socinian,  and 
his  academic  career  was    abruptly  closed  in   1794. 
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Tlic  same  year  )ie  piililislied  a  vnlurne  of  poems  in 
conjuncticin  witli  Mr  Robert  I.ovell,  under  tlie  names 
of  Moschus  and  Bion.  About  the  same  time  he 
composed  his  poem  of  Wai  TyUr^  a  revolutionary 
bi-fK-hure,  whii-h  was  Ion*;  afterwards  puUislied  sur- 
reptitiously by  a  knavish  bookseller  to  annoy  ita 
author.  'In  my  youth,'  he  says,  'when  my  stock 
of  knowledge  consisted  of  such  an  acquaintance  with 
(jreek  and  Roman  history  as  is  acquired  in  tlie  course 
of  H  scholastic  education ;  when  my  heart  was  full  of 
p(X;try  and  romance,  and  Lucan  and  Akenside  were 
at  my  tongue's  end,  I  fell  into  the  political  opinions 
which  the  French  revolution  was  then  scattering 
throughout  Europe;  and  following  those  opinions 
with  ardour  wherever  they  led,  I  soon  perceived 
that  ine(iualitie3  of  rank  were  a  light  evil  compared 
to  the  inequalities  of  jiroperty.  and  those  more  fearful 
distinctions  which  the  want  of  moral  and  intellectual 
inlture  {x'casions  Ixtween  nuin  and  man.  At  that 
time,  anil  with  those  ojiinions,  or  rather  feelings  (for 
their  root  was  in  the  heart,  and  not  in  the  un<ier- 
standing),  1  wrote  '  Wat  Tyler,'  as  one  who  was  im- 
patient of  all  tlie  oppressions  that  are  done  under 
the  sun.  The  subject  was  injudiciously  chosen,  and 
it  was  treated,  as  might  be  expected,  by  a  youth  of 
twenty  in  such  times,  who  regarded  only  one  siilc  of 
the  question.'  The  poem,  imleed,  is  a  miserable 
production,  and  was  harmless  from  its  very  inanity. 
Full  of  the  same  jtolitical  sentiments  and  ardour, 
Southey  eonnK)sed  his  Juan  of  Arc,  an  epic  poem, 
displaying  fertility  of  luiigungc  and  iHiKlness  u( 
imagination,  but  at  the  same  lime  diffuse  in  style, 
and  ill  many  parts)  wild  and  incoherent.  In  imita- 
tion of  Dante,  the  young  pttet  conductiMl  his  heroine 
in  a  dream  to  the  abodes  of  departitl  spirits,  and 
dealt  very  freely  with  the  '  niurderera  of  mankind,' 
from  NimriMl  tlie  mighty  hunter,  down  to  the  hero 
conqueror  uf  Agincourt— 
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A  huge  and  ma>.sy  pile — 
Massy  it  seemed,  and  yet  in  every  hhist 
Ak  to  its  ruin  shook.     There,  porter  fit, 
Remorse  for  ever  his  sad  vigils  kept. 
Pale,  hollow-eyed,  emaciate,  sleepless  wreteh, 
Inly  he  groaned,  or,  starting,  wildly  shrieked, 
Aye  as  the  fabric,  tottering  from  its  ba.se. 
Threatened  its  fall — and  so,  expectant  still, 
Lived  in  the  dread  of  danger  still  delayed. 

They  entered  there  a  large  and  lofty  dome. 
O'er  whose  black  marble  sides  a  dim  drear  light 
Struggled  with  darkness  from  the  unfretjuent  lamp. 
Enthroned  around,  the  Murderers  of  Mankind — 
Monurchs,  the  great !  the  glorious  !  the  august ! 
Each  bearing  on  his  brow  a  erown  of  fire — 
Sat  stern  and  silent,     Nimrod,  he  was  there, 
First  king,  the  mighty  hunter ;  and  that  chief 
Who  did  belie  his  mother's  fame,  that  so 
He  might  be  called  young  .\mmon.     In  this  court 
Cajsar  was  crowned — accursed  liberticide  ; 
And  he  who  murdered  TuUy,  that  cold  villain 
Octavius — though  the  courtly  minion's  lyre 
Hath  hymned  his  praise,  though  Maro  sung  to  him, 
And  when  death  levelled  to  original  clay 
The  royal  carcass.  Flattery,  fawning  low, 
Fell  at  his  feet,  and  worshipped  the  new  god. 
Titus  was  here,  the  conqueror  of  the  Jews, 
He,  the  delight  of  human-kind  misnamed ; 
Cffisars  and  Soldans,  emperors  and  kings, 
Here  were  they  all,  all  who  for  glory  fought, 
Here  in  the  Court  of  Glory,  reaping  now 
The  meed  they  merited. 

As  gazing  round. 
The  Virgin  marked  the  miserable  train, 
A  deep  and  hollow  voice  from  one  went  forth  : 
•  Thou  who  art  come  to  view  our  punishment, 
Maiden  of  Orleans  !  hither  turn  thine  eyes  ; 
For  I  am  he  whose  bloody  victories 
Thy  power  hath  rendered  vain.     Lo  !  I  am  here. 
The  hero  conqueror  of  Azincour, 
Henry  of  England!' 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  poem,  published  in 
1798,  the  vision  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  every- 
thing miraculous,  was  omitted.  When  the  poem 
first  appeared,  its  author  was  on  his  way  to  Lisbon, 
In  company  with  his  uncle,  Dr  Herbert,  chaplain  to 
the  factory  at  Lisbon.  Previous  to  his  departure 
in  November  1795,  Mr  Southey  had  married  Miss 
Fricker  of  Bristol,  sister  of  the  lady  with  whom 
Coleridge  united  himself;  ami,  according  to  De 
Quincy,  the  poet  parted  with  his  wife  immediately 
after  their  marriage  at  the  portico  of  the  church, 
to  set  out  on  his  travels.  In  1796  he  returned  to 
England,  and  entered  himself  of  Gray's  Inn.  lie 
afterwards  made  a  visit  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
published  a  series  of  letters  descriptive  of  I'is  travels. 
In  1801  he  accompanied  Mr  Foster,  chancellor  of 
the  E.tchequer,  to  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  private 
secretary  to  tlaat  gentleman ;  and  the  same  year 
witnessed  the  publication  of  a  second  epic,  Thalalia 
the  Destroyer,  an  Arabian  fiction  of  great  beauty  and 
magnificence.  The  style  of  verse  adopted  by  the 
poet  in  this  work  is  irregular,  without  rhyme;  and 
it  possesses  a  peculiar  charm  and  rhythmical  har- 
mony, though,  like  the  redundant  descriptions  in 
the  work,  it  becomes  wearisome  in  so  long  a  poem. 
The  opening  stanzas  convey  an  exquisite  picture 
of  a  widowed  mother  wandering  over  the  sands  of 
the  east  during  the  silence  of  night : — 


How  beautiful  Is  night ! 
A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air; 
No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain, 
Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven : 


In  full-orbed  glory,  yunder  moon  divine 
Rolls  through  the  dark-blue  depths. 
Beneath  her  steady  ray 
The  desert -circle  spreads. 
Like  the  round  ocean,  girdletl  with  the  sky. 
}low  beautiful  is  night! 


^^'ho,  at  this  untimely  hour. 
Wanders  o'er  the  desert  sands  ? 
No  station  is  in  view. 
Nor  palm-grove  islanded  amid  tlie  waste. 

The  mother  and  her  child, 
The  widowed  mother  and  the  fatherless  boy. 
They,  ut  this  untimely  hour, 
Wander  o'er  the  desert  sands. 


Alas!  the  setting  sun 
Saw  Zeinab  in  her  bliss, 
Hodcirah's  wife  beloved. 
The  fruitful  mother  late. 
Whom,  when  the  daughters  of  Arabia  named. 
They  wished  their  lot  like  hers : 
She  wanders  o'er  the  desert  sands 
A  wretched  widow  now, 
The  fruitful  mother  of  so  fair  a  race  ; 
With  only  one  preserved, 
She  wanders  o'er  the  wilderness. 


No  tear  relieved  the  burden  of  her  heart ; 
Stunned  with  the  heavy  wo,  she  felt  like  one 
Half-wakened  from  a  midnight  dream  of  blood. 
But  sometimes,  when  the  boy 
Would  wet  her  hand  with  tears. 
And,  looking  up  to  her  fixed  countenance, 
Sob  out  the  name  of  Mother,  then  did  she 
Utter  a  feeble  groan. 
At  length,  collecting,  Zeinab  turned  her  eyes 
To  Heaven,  exclaiming,  '  Praised  be  the  Lord  1 
He  gave,  He  takes  away! 
The  Lord  our  God  is  goodl* 

The  metre  of  '  Thalaba,'  as  may  be  seen  from  this 
specimen,  has  great  power,  as  well  as  harmony,  in 
skilful  hands.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  subject 
of  the  poem,  and  is,  as  the  author  himself  remarks, 
'  the  Arabesque  ornament  of  an  Arabian  tale.' 
Southey  had  now  cast  oflThis  revolutionary  opinions, 
and  his  future  writings  were  all  marked  by  a  some- 
what intolerant  attachment  to  church  and  state. 
He  established  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Greta,  near  Keswick,  subsisting  by  his  pen,  and  a 
pension  which  he  had  received  from  government. 
In  1804  he  published  a  volume  of  Metrical  Tales, 
and  in  1805  Madoc,  an  epic  poem,  founded  on  a 
Welsh  story,  but  inferior  to  its  predecessors.  In 
1810  appeared  his  greatest  poetical  work,  The  Curse 
of  Kehama,  a  poem  of  the  same  class  and  structure 
as  'Thalaba,'  but  in  rhj'me.  With  characteristic 
egotism,  Mr  Southey  prefixed  to  '  The  Curse  of  Ke- 
hama' a  declaration,  fiat  he  would  not  change  a  syl- 
lable or  measure  for  any  one — 

Pedants  shall  not  tie  my  strains 
To  our  antique  poets'  veins. 

Kehama  is  a  Hindoo  rajah,  who,  like  Dr  Faustus, 
obtains  and  sports  with  supernatural  power.  His 
adventures  are  sufficiently  startling,  and  afford  room 
for  the  author's  striking  amplitude  of  description. 
'The  story  is  founded,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  'upon 
the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  most  gigantic,  cumbrous,' 
and  e-ictravagant  system  of  idolatry  to  which  temples 
were  ever  erected.    The  scene  is  alternately  laid  in 
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the  tcrrestriiil  paradise,  under  the  sea — in  the  lieaven 
of  heavens — and  in  hell  itself.  The  principal  aotors 
are,  a  man  who  approaches  almost  to  omnipotence; 
another  labouring  under  a  strange  and  fearful  male- 
diction, which  exempts  him  from  the  ordinary  laws 
of  nature;  a  good  genius,  a  sorceress,  and  a  ghost, 
with  several  Hindostan  deities  of  different  ranks. 
The  only  being  that  retains  the  usual  attributes  of 
humanity  is  a  female,  who  is  gifted  with  immortality 
at  the  close  of  the  piece.'  Some  of  the  scenes  in  this 
strangely  magnificent  theatre  of  horrors  are  described 
with  the  power  of  Milton,  and  Scott  has  said  that 
the  following  account  of  the  approach  of  the  mortals 
to  Padalon,  or  the  Inilian  Hades,  is  equal  in  gran- 
deur to  any  passage  which  he  ever  perused  : — 

Far  other  light  than  that  of  day  there  shone 
Upon  the  travellers,  entering  Padalon. 
They,  too,  in  darkness  entering  on  their  way, 

But  far  before  the  car 
A  glow,  as  of  a  fi»Ty  furnace  light, 
Filled  all  before  them.     *Twas  a  light  that  made 

Darkness  itself  appear 
A  thing  of  comfort ;  and  the  sight,  dismayed, 
Shrank  inward  from  the  molten  atmosphere. 
Their  way  was  through  the  adamantine  rock 
Which  girt  the  world  of  wo  :  on  either  side 
Us  massive  walls  arose,  and  overhead 
Arched  the  long  passage  ;  onward  as  they  ride, 
With  stronger  glare  the  light  around  them  spread — 

And,  lo!  the  regions  dread — 
The  world  of  wo  before  them  opening  wide. 

There  rolls  the  fiery  flood, 
Girding  the  realms  of  Padalon  around. 

A  sea  of  flame,  ip  seemed  to  be 
Sea  without  bound ; 

For  neither  mortal  nor  immortal  sight 
Could  pierce  across  through  that  intensest  light. 

Besides  its  wonderful  display  of  imagination  and  in- 
Tcntion,  and  its  vivid  scene-painting,  the  '  Curse  of 
Kehania'  possesses  the  recommendation  of  being  in 
manners,  sentiments,  scenery,  and  costume,  distinc- 
tively and  exclusively  Hindoo.  Its  author  was  too 
diligent  a  student  to  omit  whatever  was  charac- 
teristic in  the  landscape  or  the  people.  Passing 
over  his  prose  works,  we  next  find  Mr  Southey 
appear  in  a  native  imetical  dress  in  blank  verse. 
In  1814  he  published  liutUrirk,  thr  Last  of  the  Gutki, 
a  noble  and  pathetic  poem,  though  liable  also  to  the 
charge  of  redundant  description.  The  style  of  the 
versiflcation  may  be  seen  from  the  following  account 
of  the  grief  and  confusion  of  the  aged  monarch,  when 
he  finds  his  throne  occupied  by  the  Moors  after  h- 
long  absence : — 

The  sound,  the  sight 
Of  turban,  girdle,  robe,  and  scimitar, 
And  tawny  skins,  awoke  contending  thoughts 
Of  anger,  shame,  and  anguish  in  the  Goth  ; 
The  unaccustomed  face  uf  human  kind 
Confused  him  now — and  through  the  streets  he  went 
With  haggard  mien,  and  countenance  like  one 
Cra7e<l  or  Ix'wildercd.     All  who  met  him  turned. 
And  wondered  as  he  passed.     One  stooped  him  short. 
Put  alms  into  his  hand,  and  then  desired, 
In  broken  (Jothic  speech,  the  moonstruck  man 
To  bless  him.     With  a  look  of  vacancy, 
Roderick  received  the  alms  ;  his  wandering  eye 
Fell  on  the  money,  and  the  fallen  king, 
Seeing  his  rt>yal  impress  on  the  piece. 
Broke  out  into  a  auick  convulairc  voice, 
That  fcemeil  like  laughter  first,  but  ended  soon 
In  hollow  groan  suppressed:  the  Mussulman 
Shrunk  at  the  gha.sily  sound,  and  magnified 
The  name  of  Allah  aa  he  hastened  on. 


A  Christian  woman,  .^pinning  at  her  door, 
Beheld  him — anil  with  sudden  pity  touched, 
She  laid  her  spindle  by,  and  running  in, 
Took  bread,  and  following  after,  called  him  back — 
And,  placing  in  his  pa.»8ive  hands  the  loaf. 
She  said,  Christ  Jesus  for  his  Mother's  sake 
Have  mercy  on  thee !     With  a  look  that  seemed 
Like  idiocy,  he  heard  her,  and  stood  still, 
Staring  awhile  ;  then  bursting  into  tears. 
Wept  like  a  child. 

Or  the  following  description  of  a  moonlight  scene — 

How  calmly,  gliding  through  the  dark  blue  sky. 

The  midnight  moon  ascends !     Her  placid  beams, 

Through  thinly-scattered  leaves,  and  boughs  grotesque, 

Mottle  with  mazy  shades  the  orchard  slope  ; 

Here  o'er  the  chestnut's  fretted  foliage,  gray 

And  massy,  motionless  they  spread  ;  here  shine 

Upon  the  crags,  deepening  with  blacker  night 

Their  chaams  ;  and  there  the  glittering  argentry 

Ripples  and  glances  on  the  confluent  streuius. 

A  lovelier,  purer  light  than  that  of  day 

Rests  on  the  hills;  and  oh!  how  awfully. 

Into  that  deep  and  tranquil  firmament, 

The  summits  of  Auseva  rise  serene ! 

The  watchman  on  the  battlements  partakes 

The  stillness  of  the  solemn  hour  ;  he  feels 

The  silence  of  the  earth  ;  the  endless  sound 

Of  flowing  water  soothes  him  ;  and  the  stars. 

Which  in  thatbrightestmoonlight  well  nigh  quenched, 

Scarce  visible,  as  in  the  utmost  depth 

Of  yonder  sapphire  infinite,  are  seen, 

Draw  on  with  elevating  influence 

Towards  eteniity  the  attempered  mind. 

Musing  on  worlds  beyond  the  grave,  he  stands. 

And  to  the  Virgin  Mother  silently 

Breathes  forth  her  h3'mn  of  praise. 

Mr  Souther,  having,  in  IS  13,  accepted  the  oflicc  of 
poet-laureate,  composed  some  courtly  strains  that 
tended  little  to  advance  his  reputation.  His  Curmen 
Triitmphale,  and  J'/ie  Vision  (f  Jutitjment,  provoked 
much  ridicule  at  the  time,  and  ^^ould  have  passed 


into  utter  oblivion,  if  Lord  Byron  had  not  published 
another  Vision  of  Juilgmcnt— one  of  the  most  power- 
ful, though  wild  and  pnifane  of  his  pnxluctions,  In 
which  the  laureate  received  a  merciless  and  witty 
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.  easti(;:ition,  that  CTcn  his  admirers  admitted  to  be 
not  unmerited.  The  latest  of  our  autlior's  poetical 
works  was  a  volume  of  narrative  verse,  All  fur  Lure. 
and  The  Pilyrim  of  Composlella.  He  eontiiiued  Iiis 
ceaseless  round  of  study  and  composition,  writing  on 
all  6ul)jcets,  and  filling  ream  after  ream  of  paper 
with  his  lucubrations  on  morals,  pliilosopliy,  poetry, 
and  politics.  He  was  ofVered  a  baronetcy  and  a  seat 
in  parliament,  both  of  whicli  he  prudently  declined. 
His  fame  and  his  fortune,  he  knew,  could  only  be 
preserved  by  adhering  to  his  solitary  studies;  hut 
these  were  too  constant  and  uninterrujitcd.  The 
poet  forgot  one  of  his  own  maxims,  that  'frequent 
change  of  air  is  of  all  things  that  which  most  con- 
duces to  joyous  health  and  long  life.'  I'aralysis  at 
length  laid  prostrate  his  powers.  He  sank  into  a 
state  of  insensibility,  not  even  recognising  those 
W'lio  ministered  to  his  wants;  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
satisfactioti  rather  than  regret,  that  death  at  length 
slept  in  to  shroud  this  painful  spectacle  from  the  eyes 
of  affection  as  well  as  from  the  gaze  of  vulgar  curio- 
sity. He  died  in  his  house  at  Greta  on  tlie  21st  of 
Marcli  1843.  Mr  Southey  had,  a  few  years  before 
his  death,  lost  the  early  partner  of  his  affections,  and 
contracted  a  second  marriage  with  Miss  CaroUne 
Bowles,  the  poetess.  He  left,  at  his  death,  a  sum  of 
about  L.12,000  to  be  divided  among  his  children, 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  private  libraries  iii 
the  kingdom.  So  much  had  literature,  unaided  but 
by  prudence  and  worth,  accomplished  for  its  devoted 
foUowerl  The  following  inscription  for  a  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  Mr  Southey,  to  be  placed  in  the 
church  of  Crosthwaite,  near  Keswick,  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  venerable  Wordsworth  : — 

'  Sacred  to  the  meroory  of  Uobert  Southey,  whose 
mortal  remains  are  interred  in  the  neighbouring 
churchyard.  He  was  born  at  Bristol,  October  4, 
1774,  and  died,  after  a  residence  of  nearly  40  years, 
at  Greta  Hall,  in  this  parish,  March  21,  1843, 

Ye  torrents  foaming  down  the  rocky  steeps, 
Ye  lakes  wherein  the  Spirit  of  Water  sleeps. 
Ye  vales  and  hills,  whose  beauty  hither  drew 
The  poet's  steps,  and  fixed  him  here,  on  you 
His  eyes  have  closed ;  and  yc,  loi-ed  books,  no  more 
Shall  Southey  feed  upon  your  precious  lore. 
To  works  that  ne'er  shall  forfeit  their  renown, 
Adtling  immortal  labours  of  liis  o^vn  ; 
Whether  he  traced  historic  truth  with  zeal 
For  tlie  state's  guidance,  or  the  church's  weal ; 
Or  Fancy,  disciplined  by  studious  Art, 
Informed  his  pen,  or  Wisdom  of  the  heart. 
Or  .ludgmcnts  sanctioned  in  the  patriot's  mind 
By  reverence  for  the  rights  of  all  mankind. 
Large  were  his  aims,  yet  in  no  human  breast 
Could  private  feelings  tind  a  holier  nest. 
His  joys,  his  griefs,  have  vanished  like  a  cloud 
From  Skiddaw's  top  ;  but  he  to  Heaven  was  vowed 
Through  a  long  life,  and  calmed  by  Christian  faith 
In  his  pure  soul  tbe  fear  of  change  and  death,' 

Few  authors  have  written  so  much  and  bo  well, 
with  so  little  real  popularity,  as  Mr  Southey.  Of  all 
his  prose  works,  admirable  as  they  are  in  purity  of 
style,  the  Life  of  Nelson  alone  is  a  general  favourite. 
The  magnificent  creations  of  his  poetry — piled  up 
like  clouds  at  sunset,  in  the  calm  serenity  of  his  ca- 
pacious intellect — have  always  been  duly  appreciated 
by  poetical  students  and  critical  readers ;  but  by  the 
public  at  large  they  are  neglected.  A  late  attempt 
to  revive  them,  by  the  publication  of  the  whole 
poetical  works  in  ten  uniform  and  cheap  volumes, 
has  only  shown  that  they  are  unsuited  to  the  taste 
of  the  present  generation.  The  reason  of  this  may 
be  found  both  in  the  subjects  of  Southey's  poetry. 


and  in  his  nnuiner  of  treating  tliem.  His  fictions 
are  wild  an<i  supernatural,  and  have  no  hold  on 
human  affections.  Corgcous  and  sublime  as  some 
of  his  images  and  descriptions  are,  they  'come  like 
shadows,  so  depart.'  They  are  too  remote,  too  fanci- 
ful, and  often  too  learned.  The  Grecian  nivllmlogy 
is  graceful  and  familiar;  but  Mr  Southey 's  Hindix) 
superstitions  arc  extravagant  and  strange.  To  relish 
them  requires  considerable  iircvious  reading  and  re- 
search, and  this  is  a  task  which  few  will  undertake. 
The  dramatic  art  or  power  of  vivid  delineation  is 
also  comparatively  unknown  to  Southcv,  and  bonce 
the  dialogues  in  JIadoc  and  Hodcriek  are  generally 
flat  and  uninteresting.  His  observation  was  of  books, 
not  nature.  Some  affectations  of  style  and  exjircs- 
sion  also  marred  the  effect  of  his  conceptions,  and 
the  stately  and  copious  flow  of  his  versification,  un- 
relieved by  bursts  of  passion  or  eloquent  scntimeTit, 
sometimes  becomes  heavy  and  monotonous  in  its 
uniform  smoothness  and  dignity. 


■WALTER  8AVAC.E  LANDOB. 

This  gentleman,  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
family,  was  born  at  Ipsley  Court,  Warwickshire,  on 
the  30th  of  January  177.5.  He  was  educated  .at 
Rugby  school,  whence  he  w.as  transferred  to  Trinity 
college,  Oxford.  His  first  publication  was  a  small 
volume  of  poems,  dated  as  far  back  as  1793.  The 
poet  was  intended  for  the  army,  but,  like  Southey, 
he  imbibed  republican  sentiments,  and  for  that  cause 
declined  engaging  in  the  profession  of  arms.  His 
father  then  offered  him  an  allowance  of  X4()0  per 
annum,  on  condition  tlnit  he  should  study  the  law, 
with  this  alternative,  if  he  refused,  that  liis  income 
should  he  restricted  to  one-third  of  tlie  sum.  The 
independent  poet  preferred  the  smaller  income  with 
literature  as  his  companion.  On  succeeding  to  the 
family  estate,  Mr  Landor  sold  it  off,  and  purchased 
two  others  in  Monmouthshire,  where  it  is  said  he 
expended  nearly  £70,000  in  improvements.  The  ill 
conduct  of  some  of  his  tenants  mortified  and  exaispe- 
rated  the  sensitive  land-owner  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  pulled  down  a  fine  house  which  he  had 
erected,  and  left  the  country  for  Italy,  where  he  has 
chiefly  resided  since  the  year  1815.  Mr  Landor's 
works  consist  of  Gebir,  a  poem;  dramas  entitled 
Andrea  of  Hungary,  Giovanni  of  Naples,  Fra  Rupert, 
Pericles  anil  Aspasia,  &c.  His  prin<'ipal  jirose  work 
is  a  series  of  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary 
Men  and  Statesmen,  three  volumes  of  which  were 
published  in  1824,  and  three  more  in  1836.  In 
'  Gebir'  there  is  a  fine  passage,  amplified  by  Mr 
Wordsworth  in  his  Excursion,  which  describes  the 
sound  which  sea-shells  seem  to  make  when  placed 
close  to  the  ear : — 

And  I  have  sinuous  shells  of  pearly  hue; 
Shake  one,  and  it  awakens,  then  apply 
Its  polished  lips  to  your  attentive  ear. 
And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes, 
And  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there. 
In  Count  Julian,  a  tragedy  founded  on  Spanish  story, 
Mr  Landor  adduces  the  following  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  grief : — 

Wakeful  he  sits,  and  lonely  and  unmoved. 
Beyond  the  arrows,  views,  or  shouts  of  men  ; 
As  oftentimes  an  eagle,  when  the  sun 
Throws  o'er  the  varying  earth  his  early  ray, 
Stands  solitary,  stands  immoveable. 
Upon  some  highest  cliff,  and  rolls  his  eye, 
Clear,  constant,  unobservant,  unabased, 
In  the  cold  light. 

His  smaller  poems  are  mostly  of  the  same  medita. 
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live  ;uid  intellectual  character.     An  English  scene 
is  thus  descrilKil ; — 

Clifton,  in  vain  thy  varied  scenes  invite — 
The  mossy  bank,  dim  glade,  and  dizzy  height ; 
The  sheep  that  starting  from  the  tufted  thyme, 
Untune  the  distant  churches'  mellow  chime  ; 
As  o'er  each  limb  a  gentle  horror  creeps, 
And  shake  above  our  heads  the  craggy  steeps, 
Pleasant  I've  thought  it  to  pursue  the  rower. 
While  light  and  darkness  seize  the  changeful  oar, 
The  frolic  Naiads  drawing  from  below 
A  net  of  silver  round  the  black  canoe. 
Now  the  last  lonely  solace  must  it  be 
To  watch  pale  evening  brood  o'er  land  and  sea. 
Then  join  my  friends,  and  let  those  friends  believe 
My  cheeks  are  moistened  by  the  dews  of  eve. 

•The  Maid's  Lament'  is  a  short  lyTioal  flow  of 
picturesque  expression  and  pathos,  resembling  tlie 
'    more  recent  ctfusions  of  Barry  Cornwall : — 
1    I  loved  him  not ;  and  yet,  now  he  is  gone, 
1  feel  1  am  alone, 
I  checked  him  while  he  spoke  ;  yet  could  he  speak, 
Ala.s!  I  would  not  check. 
j    For  reasons  not  to  love  him  once  I  sought, 
And  wearied  all  ray  thought 
To  vex  myself  and  him  :  I  now  would  give 

My  love  could  he  but  live 
Who  lately  lived  for  me,  and  when  he  found 
'  'Twas  vain,  in  holy  ground 

He  hid  his  face  amid  the  shades  of  death! 
I  waste  for  him  my  breath 
■    Who  wasted  his  for  me  ;  but  mine  returns, 
And  this  lone  bosom  bums 
With  stifling  heat,  heaving  it  up  in  sleep. 

And  waking  me  to  weep 
Tears  that  had  melted  his  soft  heart  :  for  years 

\\\yl  he  aa  bitter  tears ! 
'Merciful  God  !*  such  was  his  latest  prayer, 

'  These  may  she  never  shore  !' 
Quieter  is  his  breath,  his  breast  more  cold 

Than  daisies  iit  the  mould. 
Where  children  spell  athwart  the  churchyard  gate 

His  name  and  life's  brief  date. 
Pray  for  him,  gentle  souls,  whoe'er  ye  be, 
And  oh  !  pray,  too,  for  me  ! 

We  quote  one  more  chaste  and  graceful  fancy,  en- 
titled SUleen  :— 
In  Clementina's  artless  mien 
LuciUa  asks  me  what  I  sec, 
And  are  the  roses  of  sixteen 
Enough  for  me ! 

Lucilla  asks  if  that  be  all. 

Have  1  not  culled  as  sweet  btforet 
Ah  yes,  Lucilla!  aiul  their  fall 

1  still  deplore. 
I  now  behold  another  scene. 

Where  pleasure  beams  with  heaven's  o«-n  light, 
More  pure,  more  constant,  mure  serene. 

And  not  less  bright. 
Faith,  on  whoM*  breast  the  loves  repose. 

Whose  chain  of  flower*  no  force  can  sever. 
And  Modesty,  who,  when  she  goes. 
Is  gone  for  ever. 

Mr  Landor  will  be  remembered  rather  aa  a  prose 
writer  than  as  a  poet,  and  yet  his  writings  of  that 
kind  are  marked  by  ainguhir  and  great  blemishes. 
A  lutMuly  egotistic  nature,  ill  at  ease  with  the  com- 
mon things  of  life,  has  tlourislied  up  In  his  case  into 
a  most  iMirtentous  crop  of  crotchets  anil  pnjudices, 
which,  regardless  of  the  reprobation  of  his  fellow- 
men,  he  issues  forth  in  prtKligious  confusion,  often 
In  language  offensive  in  the  last  degree  to  good 
taate.     Eager  to  contradict  whatCTer  is  generally 


received,  he  never  stops  to  consider  how  far  his 
own  professed  opinions  may  be  consistent  with 
each  other;  hence  he  contradicts  himself  almost  as 
often  as  any  other  body.  Jefl'rey,  in  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  pajiers,  has  characterised  in  happy  terms 
the  class  of  minds  to  which  Mr  Landor  belongs. 
'  The  work  before  us,'  says  he,  '  is  an  edifying  ex- 
ample of  the  spirit  of  literary  Jacobinism — flying 
at  all  game,  running  a-muck  at  all  opinions,  and  at 
continual  cross-purposes  with  its  own.  This  spirit 
admits  neither  of  equal  nor  superior,  follower  nor 
precursor:  "  it  travels  in  a  road  so  narrow,  where  but 
one  goes  abreast."  It  claims  a  monopoly  of  sense, 
wit,  and  wisdom.  To  agree  with  it  is  an  imperti- 
nence ;  to  diflur  from  it  a  crime.  It  tramples  on  old 
prejudices;  it  is  jealous  of  new  pretensions.  It  seizes 
with  avidity  on  all  thiit  is  startling  or  obnoxious  in 
opinions,  and  when  they  are  countenanced  by  any 
one  else,  discanis  them  as  no  longer  fit  for  its  use. 
Thus  persons  of  this  temper  aflect  atheism  by  way  of 
distinction ;  and  if  they  can  succeed  in  bringing  it 
into  fashion,  become  orthodox  again,  in  order  not  to 
be  with  the  vulgar.  Their  creed  is  at  the  mercy  o( 
every  one  who  assents  to,  or  who  contradicts  it.  All 
their  ambition,  all  their  endeavour  is,  to  seem  wiser 
than  the  whole  world  besides.  They  hate  whatever 
falls  short  of,  whatever  goes  beyond,  their  favoiirite 
theories.  In  the  one  case,  they  hurry  on  before  to 
get  the  start  of  you;  in  the  other,  they  suddenly 
turn  back  to  hinder  you,  and  defeat  themselves.  An 
inordinate,  restless,  incorrigible  self-love,  is  the  key 
to  all  their  actions  and  opinions,  extravagances  and 
meannesses,  servility  and  arrogance.  Whatever 
soothes  and  pampers  this,  they  applaud  ;  whatever 
wounds  or  interferes  with  it,  they  utterly  and  vin- 
dictively abhor.  A  general  is  with  them  a  hero 
if  he  is  unsuccessful  or  a  traitor ;  if  he  is  a  con- 
queror in  the  cause  of  liberty,  or  a  martyr  to  it,  he 
is  a  poltroon.  Whatever  is  doubtful,  remote,  vi- 
sion;iry  in  philosophy,  or  wild  and  dangerous  in 
politics,  they  fasten  upon  eagcrlj',  "  recommending 
and  insisting  on  nothing  less;"  reduce  the  one  to 
demonstration,  the  other  to  practice,  and  they  turn 
their  biicks  upon  their  own  most  darling  schemes, 
and  leave  them  in  the  lurch  immediately.'  \\'hen  the 
reader  learns  that  Mr  Landor  justifies  Tiberius  and 
Nero,  speaks  of  I'itt  as  a  poor  creature,  and  Fox  as 
a  charlatan,  declares  Alfieri  to  have  been  the  great- 
est man  in  Europe,  ami  reconnnends  the  Greeks,  in 
their  struggles  with  the  Turks,  to  discard  fire-arms, 
and  return  to  the  use  of  the  bow,  he  will  not  deem 
this  generiU  description  far  from  inapplicable  in 
the  case.  And  yet  the  Imaginary  Conversations 
and  other  writings  of  Mr  Landor  are  amongst  the 
most  rennirkable  prose  productions  of  our  age,  writ- 
ten in  pure  nervous  English,  and  full  of  thoughts 
which  fasten  themselves  on  the  mind,  and  are  *a  joy 
for  ever.'  It  would  require  many  specimens  from 
these  works  to  make  good  what  is  here  said  for  and 
against  their  author;  we  can  afl"ord  room  for  only 
one,  but  in  it  arc  both  an  example  of  his  love  <)f 
parailox,  and  of  the  extraordinary  Ipcautiea  of  thought 
by  which  he  leads  us  captive.  It  forms  part  of  a 
conversation  between  Lords  Chathiini  ana  t'hester- 
fleld:— 

Chesterfield.  It  is  tree,  my  lord,  we  have  nut  always 
been  of  the  same  opinion,  or,  to  use  a  better,  truer, 
and  more  significant  expression,  of  the  same  jirft  in 
politics  ;  yet  I  never  heard  a  sentence  from  your 
lordship  which  1  did  not  li«ten  to  with  deep  atttn- 
tion.  I  understand  that  you  have  written  some  piece* 
of  admonition  and  advice  to  a  young  relative  ;  they 
arc  mentioned  as  being  truly  excellent  ;  1  wish  I 
could  have  protited  by  them  whon  I  waj  compoaiDg 
mine  on  a  similar  occasion. 
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Chatham.  My  lord,  you  certainly  would  not  have 
done  it,  even  supposing  they  contained,  which  I  am 
far  from  believing,  any  tonic^i  that  could  have  escaped 
your  penetmting  view  of  manners  and  morale  ;  for 
your  lordship  and  I  set  out  diversely  from  the  very 
threshold.  Let  us,  then,  rather  hope  that  what  we 
have  written,  with  an  equally  good  intention,  may 
produce  its  due  effect ;  which  imlced,  I  am  afraiil, 
may  be  almost  as  doubtful,  if  we  consider  how  inef- 
fectual were  the  cares  and  exhortations,  and  even  the 
daily  example  and  high  renown,  of  the  most  zealous 
and  prudent  men  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  their 
children  and  disciples.  Let  us,  however,  hope  the 
best  rather  than  fear  the  worst,  and  believe  that  there 
never  was  a  right  thinj^  done  or  a  wise  one  spoken  in 
vain,  ahhoush  the  fruit  of  them  may  not  spring  up  in 
the  place  designated  or  at  the  time  expected. 

ChfuUrJiiM.  Pray,  if  I  am  not  taking  too  great  a 
freedom,  give  me  the  outline  of  your  plan. 

Chatham.  Willingly,  my  lord  ;  but  since  a  greater 
man  than  either  of  us  has  laid  down  a  more  coTiipre- 
hensive  one,  containing  all  1  could  bring  forward, 
would  it  not  be  prefenible  to  consult  it?  I  differ  in 
nothing  from  Locke,  unless  it  be  that  I  would  recom- 
mend the  lighter  as  well  as  the  graver  part  i>f  the 
ancient  cla-'^sics,  and  the  constant  practice  of  imitat- 
ing them  in  early  youth.  This  is  no  change  in  the 
system,  and  no  larger  an  addition  than  a  woodbine  to 
a  sacred  grove. 

CkeMa-Jidd.  I  do  not  admire  Mr  Locke. 

Chatham.  Nor  I — he  is  too  simply  grand  for  ad- 
miration— I  contemplate  and  revere  him.  Equally 
deep  and  clear,  he  is  both  philosophically  and  gram- 
matically the  most  elegant  of  English  writers. 

Chc^tvrjidil.  If  I  expressed  by  any  motion  of  limb 
or  feature  my  surprise  at  this  remark,  your  lordship, 
I  hope,  will  pardon  me  a  slight  and  involuntary  trans- 
gression of  my  own  precept.  I  must  intreat  you,  be- 
fore we  move  a  step  farther  in  our  inquiry,  to  inform 
me  whether  I  am  really  to  consider  him  in  style  the 
most  elegant  of  our  prose  authors  ? 

Chatham.  Your  lordship  is  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  this  point  certainly  no  les3  correct  than 
mine. 

CkeAterJicld.  Pray  assist  me. 

Chatham.  Education  and  grammar  are  surely  the 
two  driest  of  all  subjects  on  which  a  conversation  can 
tuni ;  yet  if  the  ground  is  not  promiscuously  sown,  if 
what  ought  to  be  clear  is  not  covered,  if  what  ought  to 
be  covered  is  not  bare,  and,  above  all,  if  the  plants  are 
choice  ones,  we  may  spend  a  few  moments  on  it  not 
unpleasantly.  It  appears  then  to  me,  that  elegance 
in  prose  composition  is  mainly  this ;  a  just  admission 
of  topics  and  of  words  ;  neither  too  many  nor  too  few  of 
either;  enough  of  sweetne-ss  in  the  sound  to  induce  us 
to  enter  and  sit  still ;  enough  of  illustration  and 
reflection  to  change  the  posture  of  our  minds  when 
they  would  tire;  and  enough  of  sound  matter  in  the 
complex  to  repay  us  for  our  attendance.  I  could 
perhaps  be  more  logical  in  my  definition  and  more 
concise  ;  but  am  I  at  all  erroneous  I 

Chcxterjiehf.  I  see  not  that  you  are. 

Chatham.  My  ear  is  well  satisfied  with  Locke:  X 
find  nothing  idle  or  redundant  in  him. 

Chesterfield.  But  in  the  opinion  of  you  graver  men, 
would  not  some  of  his  principles  lead  too  far  \ 

Chatham.  The  danger  is,  that  few  will  be  led  by 
them  far  enough :  most  who  begin  with  him  stop 
ehort,  and,  pretending  to  find  pebbles  in  their  shoes, 
throw  themselves  down  upon  the  ground,  and  com- 
plain of  their  guide. 

Chesteifield.  What,  then,  can  be  the  reason  why 
Plato,  so  much  less  intelligible,  is  so  much  more 
quoted  and  applauded? 

Chatham.  The  difficulties  we  never  try  are  no  diffi- 
*ultiea  to  us.     Those  who  are  upon  the  summit  of  a 


mountain  know  in  some  measure  its  altitude,  by^ 
comparing  it  with  all  objects  around  ;  but  those  who 
j'tand  at  the  bottom,  and  never  mounted  it.  ran  com- 
pare it  with  few  only,  and  with  those  imperfectly. 
Until  a  short  time  ago,  I  could  have  convt-r-'ed  more 
fluently  about  Plato  than  I  can  at  present  ;  I  had 
read  all  the  titles  to  his  dialogues,  and  several  scraps 
of  commentary  ;  these  I  have  now  forgotten,  and  am 
indebted  to  long  attacks  of  the  gout  for  what  1  have 
acquired  insteml. 

Chesterfield.  A  very  severe  schoolmaster  I  I  hope 
he  allows  a  long  vocation  I 

Chatham.  Severe  he  is  indeed,  and  although  he  sets 
no  example  of  regularity,  he  exacts  few  observances, 
and  teaches  many  things.  Without  him  I  should 
have  had  less  patience,  less  learning,  less  reflection, 
less  leisure;  in  short,  less  of  everything  but  of  sleep. 

Chestafidd.  Locke,  from  a  deficiency  of  fancy,  is 
not  likely  to  attract  so  many  listeners  as  Plato. 

Chatham.  And  yet  occasionally  his  language  is 
both  metaphorical  and  rich  in  images.  In  fact,  all 
our  great  philosophers  have  also  this  property  in  a 
wonderful  degree.  Not  to  wpeak  of  the  devotional, 
in  whose  writings  one  might  expect  it,  we  find  it 
abundantly  in  Bacon,  not  sparingly  in  Hobbes,  the 
next  to  him  in  range  of  inquiry  and  potency  of  in- 
tellect. And  what  would  you  think,  my  ionl,  if  you 
discovered  in  the  records  of  Newton  a  sentence  in  the 
spirit  of  Shakspeare  ? 

Chesterfield.  I  should  look  upon  it  as  upon  a  won- 
der, not  to  say  a  miracle:  Newton,  like  Barrow,  had 
no  feeling  or  respect  for  poetry. 

Chatham.  His  words  are  these: — *I  don't  know 
what  I  may  seem  to  the  world  ;  but  as  to  myself,  I 
seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  find- 
ing a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordi- 
nary, whilst  the  great  ocean  of  Truth  lay  all  undis- 
covered before  me.* 

Chesterfield.  Surely  Nature,  who  had  given  him  the 
volumes  of  her  greater  mysteries  to  unseal ;  who  had 
bent  over  him  and  taken  his  hand,  and  taught  him  to 
decipher  the  characters  of  her  sacred  language;  who 
had  lifted  up  before  him  her  glorious  veil,  higher 
than  ever  yet  for  mortal,  that  she  might  impress  her 
features  and  her  fondness  on  his  heart,  threw  it  back 
wholly  at  these  words,  and  gazed  upon  him  with  as 
much  admiration  as  ever  he  had  gazed  upon  her.* 


EDWIN  ATHERSTONE. 

Edwin  Atherstone  is  author  of  The  Last  Days 
of  Ilerculaneum  (1821)  and  The  Fall  of  Xineveh 
(1828),  both  poems  in  blank  verse,  and  remarkable 
for  splendour  of  diction  and  copiousness  of  descrip- 
tion. The  first  is  founded  on  the  well-known  de- 
struction of  the  city  of  Ilerculaneum  by  an  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  the  first  year  of  the  Emperor 
Titus,  or  the  79th  of  the  Christian  era.  Mr  Ather- 
stone has  followed  the  account  of  this  awful  occur- 
rence given  by  the  younger  Pliny  in  his  letters  to 
Tacitus,  and  has  drawn  some  powerful  pictures  of 
the  desolating  fire  and  its  attendant  circumstances. 

*  A  very  few  of  Mr  L.indor*B  aphorisms  and  remarks  may 
be  added:  He  saj-s  of  fame—'  Fame,  they  tell  you,  is  air; 
but  without  air  there  ia  nn  life  for  any;  without  fame  there 
is  none  for  the  best.'  *  The  happy  man,'  he  snys,  *  Li  he 
who  distinpruishes  the  boundary  between  desire  and  dt-light, 
and  stands  Hrmly  on  the  higher  ground  ;  he  who  knows  that 
pleasure  is  not  only  not  possession,  but  is  often  to  bo  lost, 
and  always  to  be  endangered  by  it.'  Of  light  wit  or  sarcasm, 
he  observes — '  Quickness  is  amongst  the  least  of  the  mind's 
properties.  I  would  persuade  you  that  banter,  pun,  and 
quibble  are  the  properties  of  licht  men  and  shallow  capa- 
cities; that  g(.-nuine  humour  and  true  wit  require  a  sound  and 
capacious  mind,  which  is  always  a  grave  one.* 
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There  is  iK-rhape  too  much  of  terrible  and  gloomy 
paintin*.',  yet  it  enehains  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
and  impresses  the  imagination  with  soinetliing  like 
dramatic  force.  Mr  Atherstone's  second  subject  is 
of  the  same  elevated  cast :  the  downfall  of  an  Asiatic 
empire  afforded  ample  room  for  his  love  of  strong 
and  magnificent  description,  and  he  has  availed 
himself  of  this  license  so  fully,  as  to  border  in  many 
pjissages  on  extravagance  and  bombast.  His  battle 
scenes.  Ids  banquets,  flowering  groves,  and  other 
descriptions  of  art  and  nature,  are  all  executed  with 
oriental  splendour  and  voluptuousness — often  with 
dazzling  vividness  and  beauty  and  true  poetical 
feeling.  The  failure  of  the  author  to  sustain  the 
interest  of  the  reader  is  owing,  as  a  contemporary 
critic  pointed  out,  '  to  the  very  palpable  excess  in 
which  he  employs  all  those  elements  of  pleasing,  and 
to  the  disproportion  which  those  ornaments  of  the 
scene  bear  to  its  actual  business — to  the  slowness 
i  with  which  the  story  moves  forward,  and  the  diffi- 
I  culty  we  have  in  catching  a  distinct  view  of  the 
characters  that  are  presented  to  us,  through  the 
i  glare  of  imagery  and  eloquence  with  which  they 
i  are  surrounded.'  This  is  the  fault  of  genius — espe- 
I  eially  young  genius — and  if  Mr  Atherstone  could 
subdue  his  oriental  imagination  and  gorgeousness 
I  of  style,  and  undertake  a  tlieme  of  more  ordinary 
life,  and  of  simple  natural  passion  and  description, 
he  might  give  Iiimself  a  name  of  some  importance 
in  the  literature  of  his  age. 

The  following  passages,  descriptive  of  the  splen- 
dour of  Sardanapalus's  state,  have  been  cited  as 
happy  specimens  of  Mr  Atherstone's  style  : — 

The  moon  is  clear — the  stars  are  coming  forth — 
The  evening  breeze  fans  pleasantly.     Retired 
Within  bis  gorgeous  hall,  Assyria's  king 
Sits  at  the  banquet,  and  in  love  and  wine 
Rcvi'ls  delighted.     On  the  gilded  roof 
A  thousand  golden  lamps  their  lustre  fling, 
And  on  the  marble  walls,  and  on  the  throne 
(iem-bosscd,  that  high  on  jasper-steps  upraised, 
Like  to  one  solid  diamond  quivering  stands, 
Sun-splendours  Sashing  round.     In  woman's  gnrb 
The  sensual  king  i;^  clad,  and  with  him  sit 
A  crt>wd  of  beauteous  concubines.     They  sing. 
And  roll  the  wanton  eye,  and  laugh,  and  sigh^ 
And  feed  his  ear  with  honeyed  flatteries, 
And  laud  him  as  a  god.         *         * 

Like  a  mountain  stream, 
Amid  the  silence  of  the  dewy  eve 
Heard  by  the  lonely  traveller  through  the  vale, 
With  dream-like  nmrmuriiig  melodious. 
In  diamond  showers  a  crystal  fountain  falls. 

•         •         Sylph-like  girls,  and  blooming  boys, 
Flower-crowned,  and  m  apparel  bright  as  spring. 
Attend  upon  their  bidding.     At  the  sign. 
From  bands  unseen,  voluptuous  music  breathes, 
}Iarp,  dulcimer,  and,  swectotit  far  of  all, 
Woman's  mellifluous  voice. 

Through  all  the  city  sounds  the  voice  of  joy 
And  tipsy  merriment.     On  the  spacious  wullj. 
That,  like  huge  sea-cliflfs,  gird  the  city  in, 
Mvriads  of  wanton  feet  go  to  and  fro  : 
Oay  ganncntfl  rustle  in  the  scented  breeze. 
Crimson,  and  azure,  purple,  preen,  and  gold  ; 
I^augh,  Jest,  and  pastting  whisper  are  heard  there  ; 
1'iiid)rrl,  and  lute,  and  dulcimer,  and  song  ; 
Arid  mtitiy  feet  that  tread  the  dance  are  seen. 
And  anii.i  upflung,  ami  swaying  heads  plume-crowned. 
So  is  that  city  steeped  in  rcrelry. 

•  •  • 

Then  went  the  king. 
Flushed  with  the  wine,  and  in  his  pride  of  power 
Glorying;  and  with  his  own  strong  arm  upraised 
From  out  iti  rat  the  Assyrian  homier  broiid,  I 
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Purple  and  edged  with  gold  ;  and,  standing  then 
Upon  the  utmost  summit  of  the  mount — 
Round,  and  yet  round — for  two  strong  men  a  task 
Sufficient  deemed — he  waved  the  splendid  flag, 
Bright  as  a  meteor  streaming. 

At  that  sight 
The  plain  was  in  a  stir:  the  helms  of  brass 
\\'erc  lifted  up,  and  glittering  .^ipear-polnts  waved, 
And  banners  Hhaken,  and  wide  trumpet  mouths 
Upturned  ;  and  myriads  of  bright-harnessed  stecdt 
Were  seen  uprearing,  shaking  their  proud  hi^ads ; 
.And  brazen  chariots  in  a  moment  sprang, 
And  clashed  together.     In  a  moment  more 
Up  came  the  monstrous  universal  shout, 
Like  a  volcano's  burst.     Up,  up  to  heaven 
The  multitudinous  tempest  tore  its  way, 
Rocking  the  clouds  :  from  all  the  swarming  plain 
And  from  the  city  rose  the  mingled  cry, 
'  Long  live  Sardanapalus,  king  of  kings  ! 
May  the  king  live  for  ever!'     Thrice  the  flag 
The  monarch  waved  ;  and  thrice  the  shouts  arose 
Enormous,  that  the  solid  walls  were  shook, 
And  the  finu  ground  made  tremble. 

Amid  the  far-ofl"  hills. 
With  eye  of  fire,  and  shaggy  mane  upreared, 
The  sleeping  Hon  in  his  den  sprang  up  ; 
Listened  awhile-— then  laid  his  monstrous  mouth 
Close  to  the  floor,  and  breathed  hot  roarings  out 
In  fierce  reply. 

•  *  * 

He  comes  at  length — 
The  thickening  thunder  of  the  wheels  is  heard  : 
Upon  their  hinges  roaring,  open  fly 
The  brazen  gates :  sounds  then  the  tramp  of  hoofs — 
And  lo !  the  gorgeous  pageant,  like  the  sun. 
Flares  on  their  startled  eyes.    Four  snow-white  stcedi. 
In  golden  trappings,  barbed  all  in  gold, 
Spring  through  the  gate  ;  the  lofty  chariot  then, 
Ol"  ebony,  with  gold  and  gems  thick  strewn, 
Kvcn  like  the  starry  night.     The  spokes  were  gold, 
With  felloes  of  strong  brass  ;  the  naves  were  brass. 
With  burnished  gold  o'erlaid,  and  diamond  rimmed; 
Steel  were  the  axles,  in  bright  silver  case  ; 
The  pole  was  cased  in  silver:  high  aloft, 
Like  a  rich  throne  the  gorgeous  seat  was  framed; 
Of  ivory  part,  part  silver,  and  part  gold  : 
On  either  side  a  golden  statue  stcod  : 
Upon  the  right — and  on  a  thrcr.t  of  gold — 
Great  Helus,  of  the  Assyrian  empire  tirst, 
And  worshipped  as  a  god  ;  but,  on  the  left, 
In  a  r<'splendent  car  by  lions  drawn, 
A  godiless.  *  • 

Behind  the  car, 
Full  in  the  centre,  on  the  ebon  ground, 
Flamed  forth  a  diaiiiond  sun;  on  either  side, 
A  honied  moon  of  aianiond  ;  and  bevond 
The  planets,  each  (me  blazing  diamond. 
Such  was  the  chariot  of  the  king  of  kings. 

[The  BoiKT  of  Nchushta.'l 

Twas  a  spot 
Herself  had  chosen,  from  the  palace  walli 
Farthest  removed,  and  by  no  sound  disturbed, 
And  by  no  eye  o'erlooked  ;  for  in  the  miil.-t 
Of  loftiest  trees,  umbrageous,  was  it  hid — 
Yet  to  tlio  sunshine  open,  and  the  airs 
That  fmni  the  deep  shades  all  around  it  brtathed, 
CVmjI  and  sweet-scented.     Myrllt"<,  jessamine — 
Roses  of  varied  hue.-* — all  cliinbing  shrubs, 
(Jreen-lcaveil  and  fnigrant,  h»d  slie  planted  then. 
And  trees  of  slender  body,  fruil,  and  flower  ; 
At  early  morn  had  w»tereil,  and  at  c?c, 
From  a  bright  fountain  nigh,  that  ceaaelcssly 
Gushed  with  a  gentle  coil  from  out  the  earth, 
lis  liquid  dianiondj  tlinginx  to  Uio  aun 
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With  <i  soft  whisper.     To  n  pracoful  arch 

The  pliant  branches,  intcrtwincil,  were  bent ; 

Flowers  some,  and  some  rich  fruits  of  gorgeous  hues, 

Down  hanging  laviehly,  the  taste  to  please, 

Or,  with  rich  scent,  the  smell— or  that  tine  sense 

Of  beauty  that  in  forms  and  colours  rare 

Doth  take  delight.     With  fragrant  moss  the  floor 

Was  planted,  to  the  foot  a  carpet  rich. 

Or,  for  the  languid  limbs,  a  downy  couch. 

Inviting  slumber.     At  the  noon-tide  hour. 

Here,  with  some  chosen  maidens  would  she  come, 

Stories  of  love  to  listen,  or  the  deeds 

Of  heroes  of  old  days  :  the  harp,  sometimes. 

Herself  would  touch,  and  with  her  own  sweet  voice 

Fill  all  the  air  with  loveliness.     Hut,  chief. 

When  to  his  green-wave  bed  the  wearied  sun 

Ha<l  parted,  and  heaven's  glorious  arch  yet  shone, 

A  last  gleam  catching  from  his  closing  eye— 

The  palace,  with  her  maidens,  quitting  then. 

Through  vistas  dim  of  tall  trees  would  she  pass— 

Cedar,''or  waving  pine,  or  giant  palm — 

Through  orange  groves,  and  citron,  myrtle  walks. 

Alleys  of  roses,  beds  of  sweetest  flowers, 

Their  richest  incense  to  the  dewy  breeze 

Breathing  profusely  all— and  having  reached 

The  spot  beloved,  with  sport,  or  dance  awhile 

On  the  small  lawn  to  sound  of  dulcimer, 

The  pleasant  time  would  pass  ;  or  to  the  lute 

Give  ear  delighted,  and  the  plaintive  voice 

That  sang  of  hapless  love  :  or,  arm  in  arm, 

Amid  the  twilight  saunter,  listing  oft 

The  fountain's  murmur,  or  the  evening's  sigh, 

Or  whisperings  in  the  leaves — or,  in  his  pride 

Of  minstrelsy,  the  sleepless  nightingale 

Flooding  the  air  with  beauty  of  sweet  sounds  : 

And,  ever  as  the  silence  came  again. 

The  distant  and  unceasing  hum  could  hear 

Of  that  magnificent  city,  on  all  sides 

Surrounding  them. 

In  1  S,in  appeared  two  cantos  of  a  descriptive  poem. 
The  Helwlrnpe,  or  Pilgrim  in  Pursuit  of  Health,  being 
the  record  of  a  poetical  wanderer  in  I-iguria,  Hctru- 
ria,  Campani.i,  and  Calabria.  The  style  and  versi- 
fication of  Byron's  Cliilde  Harold  are  evidently 
copied  by  the  author ;  but  lie  lias  a  native  t:iste  and 
elegance,  and  a  purer  system  of  philosophy  than  the 
noble  poet.  Many  of  the  stanzas  are  musical  and 
picturesque,  presenting  Claude-like  landscapes  of  the 
glorious  classic  scenes  through  which  the  pilgrim 
passed.  We  subjoin  the  description  of  Pompeii — 
that  interesting  city  of  the  dead  :— 

Pompeia!  disentombed  Pompeia!     Here 
Before  me  in  her  pall  of  ashes  spreai^— 
Wrenched  from  the  gulf  of  ages — she  whose  bier 
Was  the  unbowellcd  mountain,  lifts  her  head 
Sad  but  not  silent !     Thrilling  in  my  car 
She  tells  her  tale  of  horror,  till  the  dread 
And  sudden  drama  mustering  through  the  air, 
Seems  to  rehearse  ihe  day  of  her  despair ! 

Joyful  she  feasted  'neath  her  olive  tree, 
Then  rose  to  '  dance  and  play  :'  and  if  a  cloud 
O'ershadowed  her  thronged  circus,  who  could  see 
The  impending  deluge  brooding  in  its  shroud  ! 
On  went  the  games  !  mirth  and  festivity 
Increased— prevailed  :  till  rendingly  and  loud 
The  earth  and  sky  with  consentaneous  roar 
Denounced  her  doom — that  time  should  be  no  more. 

Shook  to  its  centre,  the  convulsive  soil 
Closed  round  the  flying :  Samo's  tortured  tide 
O'crleapt  its  channel — eager  for  its  spoil ! 
Thick  darkness  fell,  and,  wasting  fast  and  wide, 
M'rath  opened  her  dread  floodgates  !     Brief  the  toil 
And  tenor  of  resistance :  art  supplied 


No  subterfuge  !     The  pillared  crypt,  and  cave 
That  prolfercd  shelter,  proved  a  living  gravel 

Within  the  circus,  tribunal,  and  shrine. 
Shrieking  they  perished  :  there  the  usurer  sank 
Grasping  his  gold  ;  the  bacchant  at  his  wine ; 
The  gambler  at  his  dice  !  age,  grade,  nor  rank, 
Nor  all  tliey  loved,  revered,  or  deemed  divine. 
Found  help  or  rescue  ;  unredeemed  they  dnink 
Their  cup  of  horror  to  the  dregs,  and  fell 
With  Heaven's  avenging  thunders  for  their  knell. 

Their  city  a  vast  sepulchre — their  hearth 

A  charnel-house  1     The  beautiful  and  brave. 

Whose  high  achievements  or  whose  charms  gave  birth 

To  songs  and  civic  wreath,  unheeded  crave 

A  pause  'twixt  life  and  death  :  no  h;iiid  on  earth. 

No  voice  from  heaven,  replied  to  close  the  grave 

Yawning  around  them.     Still  the  burning  shower 

Rained  down  upon  them  with  unslackcnln^  power. 

'Tis  an  old  tale!     Yet  gazing  thus,  it  seems 
But  yesterday  the  circling  wine-cup  went 
Its  joyous  round;     Here  still  the  pilgrim  deems 
New  guests  arrive — the  reveller  sits  intent 
At  his  carousal,  quatfing  to  the  themes 
Of  Thracian  Orpheus  :  lo,  the  cups  indent 
The  conscious  niarlde,  ami  the  amphonu  still 
Seem  redolent  of  old  Falenio's  hill! 

It  seems  but  yesterday  !     Half  sculptured  there, 
On  the  paved  Forum  wedged,  the  marble  shaft 
Waits  but  the  workman  to  resume  his  care. 
And  reed  it  by  the  cunning  of  his  craft. 
The  chips,  struck  from  his  chisel,  fresh  and  fair. 
Lie  scattered  round  ;  the  acanthus  leaves  ingraft 
The  half-WTought  cnjiital ;  and  Isis'  shrine 
Retains  untouched  her  implements  divine. 

The  streets  are  hollowed  by  the  rolling  car 
In  sinuous  furrows;  there  the  lava  stone 
Uetains,  deep  grooved,  the  frequent  a.xle's  scar. 
Here  oft  the  pageant  passed,  and  triumph  shone; 
Here  warriors  bore  the  glittering  spoils  of  war. 
And  met  the  full  fair  city,  smiling  on 
With  wreath  and  pican! — gay  lus  those  who  drink 
The  draught  of  jdeasure  on  destruction's  brink. 

The  frescoed  wall,  the  rich  mosaic  floor. 
Elaborate,  fresh,  and  garlanded  with  flowers 
f  )f  ancient  fable  : — crypt,  and  lintclled  door 
Writ  with  the  name  of  their  last  tenant — towers 
That  still  in  strength  a.spire,  as  when  they  bore 
Their  Roman  standard — from  the  whelming  showers 
That  formed  their  grave — return,  like  spectres  risen, 
To  solve  the  mysteries  of  their  fearful  prison  ! 

The  author  of  the  'Heliotrope'  is  l)u  W.  Bkattik, 
a  London  physician  of  worth,  talent,  and  heiie- 
volence,  who  is  also  author  of  Scotlaml  I Ihuitratcd, 
Su-it:erland  Illustrated,  licsidence  in  the  Court  of  Ger- 
many, &C. 

CHAKLES  IAMB. 

Charles  Lamb,  a  poet,  and  a  delightful  essayist, 
of  quaint  peculiar  humour  and  fancy,  was  born  in 
London  on  the  18th  February  177.i.  His  father 
was  in  humble  circumstances,  servant  and  friend  to 
one  of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  but  Charles 
was  presented  to  the  school  of  Christ's  hospital, 
and  from  his  seventh  to  his  fifteenth  year  he  was 
an  inmate  of  that  ancient  and  munificent  asylum. 
Lamb  was  a  nervous,  timid,  and  thoughtful  boy: 
•  while  others  were  all  fire  and  play,  he  stole  along 
with  all  the  self-concentration  of  a  monk.'  He  would 
hare  obtained  an  exhibition  at  school,  admitting  him 
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to  college,  but  these  exhibitions  were  given  under 
the  implied  if  not  expressed  condition  of  entering 
into  the  ehurih,  and  Lamb  liad  an  impediment  in 
his  speech,  wliich  in  this  ease  proved  an  insuperable 
obstacle.  In  1792  lie  obtained  an  appointment  in 
the  accountant's  office  of  the  East  India  Company, 
residing  with  his  parents;  and  *on  their  death,' 
says  Sergeant  Talfuurd,  '  lie  felt  himself  called 
upon  by  duty  to  repay  to  his  sister  the  solicitude 
with  which  she  had  watched  over  his  infancy,  and 
well,  indeeil,  he  performed  it  To  her,  from  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  he  devoted  his  existence,  seeking 
thenceforth  no  connexion  which  could  interfere  witli 
her  supremacy  in  his  alfections,  or  impair  his  ability 
to  sustuiii  and  to  comfort  her.'  The  first  composi- 
tions of  Lamb  were  in  verse,  pronipte<i,  probably, 
by  the  poetry  of  his  friend  Coleridge.  A  warm  ad- 
miration of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  led  him  to 
imitate  their  style  and  manner  in  a  tragedy  named 
John  Woalril,  which  was  published  in  ISOI,  and 
mercilessly  ritliculed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  as  a 
•pecimen  of  the  rudest  state  of  the  drama.  There 
is  much  that  is  exquisite  both  in  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression in  Lambs  play,  but  the  plot  is  certainly 
meagre,  and  the  style  had  then  an  appearance  of 
affectation.  The  following  description  of  the  sports 
in  the  forest  has  a  truly  antique  air,  like  a  passage 
in  Heywood  or  Shirley  ; — 

To  see  the  sun  to  bed,  and  to  arise. 

Like  some  hot  anumrist  with  glowing  eyes, 

Ilurstiug  the  lazy  bonds  of  sleep  that  bound  him, 

With  all  his  fires  and  travelling  glories  round  him. 

Sometimes  the  moon  on  soft  night-clouds  to  rest, 

Like  beauty  nestling  in  a  young  man's  brea.-'t. 

And  all  the  winking  stars,  her  handmaids,  keep 

Admiring  silence  while  these  lovers  sleep. 

Sometimes  outstretched,  in  very  iiUeness, 

Nought  doing,  saying  little,  thinking  less, 

To  view  the  leaves,  thin  dancers  upon  air, 

Oo  eddying  round  ;  and  small  birds  how  they  fare, 

When  mother  .\utunin  fills  their  beaks  with  com, 

Filched  from  the  airelcss  AiiiaUhea's  horn  ; 

And  how  the  woods  berries  and  worms  provide. 

Without  their  pains,  when  earth  has  nought  beside 

To  answer  their  small  wants. 

To  view  the  graceful  deer  come  tripping  by, 

Then  stop  and  gaze,  then  turn,  they  know  not  why, 

Like  bashful  youiikers  in  society. 

To  mark  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  tree. 

And  all  fair  things  of  earth,  how  fair  they  be. 

In  1802  Lamb  paid  a  visit  to  Coleridge  at  Keswick, 
and  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  Skiddaw.  Notwith- 
standing his  partiality  for  a  Ixindon  life,  he  was 
dee|ily  struck  with  the  solitary  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  the  hikes.  '  Elect  Street  and  the  Strand,'  he  says, 
*  are  better  places  to  live  in  for  good  and  all  than 
amidst  Skiddaw.  Still,  I  turn  back  to  those  great 
places  where  I  wandere<l  about  participating  in  their 
greatness.  I  could  sjteiid  a  year,  two,  three  years 
among  them,  but  I  must  have  a  pros|)Cct  of  seeing 
E'leet  Street  at  the  end  of  that  time,  or  I  should 
nio[>e  and  jiine  away.'  A  secontl  dramatic  attempt 
wiu  made  by  Ijimh  in  1H04.  This  was  a  farce  en- 
tillcil  Mr  //.,  which  was  acceptcii  by  the  proprietors 
of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  and  acted  for  one  night ;  but 
»o  indifferently  received,  that  it  was  never  hrought 
forward  afterwards.  '  Ijimb  saw  that  the  case  was 
hopeless,  and  consoleil  his  frieiuls  with  a  century  of 
puns  for  the  wreck  of  his  dramatic  hopes.'  In  1807 
he  publishetl  a  series  of  tales  founded  on  the  jilays 
of  Shaks|>eare,  which  be  lia'l  written  in  conjunction 
with  his  sister,  and  in  the  following  year  np|>eareil 
his  Specimens  of  Enytijth  Dramatic  VucU  who  liLtd 
sioirf  Uit  lime  of  Shakipeare,   a  work   erincing  a 


thorough  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  dra- 
matists, and  a  fine  critic.'U  taste  in  analysing  their 
genius.  S<inie  of  his  poetical  pieces  were  also  com- 
poseil  about  this  time  ;  but  in  these  efforts  Larnb 
liarely  indicated  his  powers,  which  were  not  fully 
displayed  till  the  publication  of  his  essays  signed 
FAiii,  originally  printed  in  the  London  Slagazine. 
In  these  his  curious  reading,  nice  observation,  and 
poetical  conceptions,  found  a  genial  and  befitting 
field.  *Tliey  are  all.'  says  his  biograjiher.  Sergeant 
Talfourd.  *  carefully  elaborated ;  yet  never  were 
works  written  in  a  higher  defiance  to  the  conven- 
tional jiomp  of  style.  A  sly  hit,  a  happy  pun,  a 
humorous  combination,  lets  the  light  into  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  subject,  and  supplies  the  place  of  pon- 
derous sentences.  Seeking  his  materials  for  the 
most  part  in  the  common  paths  of  life — often  in  the 
humblest — he  gives  an  importance  to  everything, 
and  shells  a  gr.aoe  over  all.'  In  1825  Lamb  wai 
emancipated  from  the  drudgery  of  his  situation  as 
clerk  ill  the  India  House,  retiring  with  a  handsome 
pension,  wliiili  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  comforts, 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  In  a  letter  to 
Wordsworth,  he  thus  describes  his  sensations  after 
his  release  ; — *  I  came  home  for  evkr  on  Tuesday 
week.  The  incomprehcnsibleness  of  my  comlition 
overwhelmed  me.  It  was  like  passing  from  life 
into  eternity.  Every  year  to  be  as  long  as  three  j 
that  is,  to  have  three  times  as  much  re.il  time — 
time  that  is  my  own — in  it!  I  wandered  about 
thinking  I  was  happy,  but  feeling  I  was  not.  Hut 
that  lumultuousness  is  passing  off,  and  I  begin 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  gift.  Holidays, 
even  the  annual  month,  were  always  uneasy  jovs, 
with  their  conscious  fugitiveness,  the  craving  afier 
making  the  most  of  them.  Now,  when  all  is  holi- 
day, there  are  no  holidays.  I  can  sit  at  home,  \a 
rain  or  shiue,  without  a  restless  impulse  for  walkings. 
I  am  daily  steadying,  and  shall  soon  find  it  as  natural 
to  me  to  be  my  own  master,  as  it  has  been  irksome 
to  have  had  a  master.'  He  removed  to  a  cottage 
near  Islington,  and  in  the  following  summer,  went 
with  his  faithful  sister  and  comiianion  on  a  long 
visit  to  Enfield,  which  ultimately  led  to  his  giving 
up  his  cottage,  and  liecoming  a  constant  resident  at 
that  place.  There  he  lived  for  about  five  years, 
delighting  his  friends  with  his  correspondence  and 
occasional  visits  to  London,  displaying  his  social 
nicy  humour  and  active  benevolence.  In  18.')0  he 
committed  to  the  press  a  small  volume  of  [KKnis, 
entitled --IMum  IVr-scv,  the  gleanings  of  several  vears, 
and  he  occasionally  sent  a  conlrilnilion  to  some 
literary  periodical.  In  Septemlier  1835.  whilst 
taking  his  daily  walk  on  the  Ixmdon  road,  he 
sliinihled  against  a  stone,  fell,  and  slightly  injured 
his  face.  The  accident  appeared  trilling,  but  ervsi- 
pelas  in  the  face  came  on,  and  in  a  few  days  proved 
f.ital.  He  was  burie<l  in  the  churchyard  at  Edmon- 
ton, amidst  the  tears  and  regrets  of  a  circle  of  warmly 
attacheil  friends,  and  his  nieiiuiry  was  consecrated 
by  a  trihuti-  from  the  muse  of  Wordsworth.  A 
complete  edition  of  Lamb's  works  has  lieeii  published 
by  his  friend  Mr  Moxon,  and  his  reputation  is  still 
on  the  increase.  E'or  this  he  is  mainly  iiiile}>ti-d  to 
his  e8.say8.  We  cannot  class  him  among  the  favoured 
B4>ns  of  Apollo,  though  in  heart  and  fei-ling  he  nii^ht 
sit  with  the  pnmdest.  The  insuliarities  of  his  style 
were  doubtless  graftcil  u|hhi  him  by  his  constant 
study  and  lifedong  ailmiratiun  i>f  the  ohl  English 
writers.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  M^issiiiger,  <>ert  my 
Taylor,  Browne,  l-'uUer,  ami  others  of  the  elder 
worthies  (down  t4)  Marguri  t,  Hucliessof  Xewca-stle), 
were  his  chosen  companions.  He  knew  all  their 
fine  sayings  iinil  noble  thoughts;  and,  lonsulling 
his  own  heart  alter  his  bard  day  s  plodding  at  tba 
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India  House,  at  his  quiet  fireside  (ere  liis  reputation 
was  establislieil,  and  he  came  to  be  '  over-compa- 
niod'  by  social  visitors),  lie  invested  his  original 
thoughts  and  fancies,  and  drew  up  his  curious  ana- 
loffies  and  speculations  in  a  parb  similar  to  that 
wliich  his  favourites  wore.  Then  Land)  was  essen- 
tially a  town-man — a  tnie  Ix)ndoner — fond  as  John- 
son of  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand — a  frequenter 
of  the  theatre,  and  attached  to  social  habits,  cour- 
tesies, and  observances.  His  acute  powers  of  obser- 
vation were  constantly  called  into  play,  and  his 
warm  sympatliies  excited  by  the  shifting  scenes 
around  liim.  His  kindliness  of  nature,  his  whims, 
puns,  and  prejudices,  pive  a  strong  individuality 
to  his  writings;  while  in  playful  humour,  critical 
taste,  and  choice  expression,  Charles  Lamb  may 
be  considered  among  English  essayists  a  genuine 
and  original  master. 

ToffesUr, 

"WTicn  maidens  such  as  Hester  die, 
Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply, 
Though  ye  amoni;  a  thousand  try, 

»With  vain  endcavoar. 
A  month  or  more  she  hath  been  dead. 
Yet  cannot  1  by  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed, 
And  her  together. 

A  springy  motion  in  her  gait, 
A  rising  step,  did  indicate 
Of  pride  and  joy  no  coramou  rate, 
That  flushed  her  spirit. 

I  know  not  by  what  name  beside 
I  shall  it  call : — if  'twas  not  pride. 
It  was  a  joy  to  that  allied, 
She  did  inherit. 

Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule, 
Which  doth  the  human  feeling  cool  ; 
But  she  was  trained  in  Nature's  school  ; 
Nature  had  blest  her. 

A  waking  eye,  a  prj-ing  mind, 
A  heart  that  stirs,  is  hard  to  bind, 
A  hawk's  keen  sight  ye  cannot  blind, 
Ye  could  not  Hester. 

My  sprightly  neighbour!  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 
Shall  we  not  meet,  as  heretofore, 
Some  summer  morning, 

When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bli^s  upon  the  day, 
A  bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 
A  sweet  fore-warning! 

The  Old  Familiar  Faces. 

I  bare  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions. 

In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school-days  ; 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carousing, 
Drinking  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronies  ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  loved  a  love  once,  fairest  among  women  ; 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her  ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man ; 
Like  an  ingrate  I  left  my  friend  abruptly ; 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Ghost-like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  childhood  ; 
Earth  seemed  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse. 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 


Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother. 
Why  wert  not  thou  bom  in  my  father's  dwelling? 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces — 

How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have  left 

me, 
And  some  arc  taken  from  nic ;  all  are  departed  ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

A  Fareicdl  to  Tobacco. 

May  the  Habyhmish  curse 

Straight  confound  my  stammering  TerWi 

If  1  can  a  i>as!<age  see 

In  thi^  word-perplexity, 

Or  a  fit  expression  find, 

Or  a  language  to  my  mind 

(Still  the  phrase  is  wide  or  scant). 

To  take  leave  of  thee,  (ireat  Flant! 

Or  in  any  tenns  relate 

Half  my  love,  or  half  my  hate  : 

For  1  hate,  yet  love  thee  so. 

That,  whichever  thing  I  show, 

The  plain  truth  will  necm  to  be 

A  constrained  hyperbole, 

And  the  passion  to  proceed 

More  from  a  mistress  than  a  weed. 

Sooty  retainer  to  the  vine, 
Bacchus'  black  servant,  negro  fine  ; 
Sorcerer,  that  mak'st  us  dote  upon 
Thy  begrimed  complexion. 
And,  for  thy  pernicious  sake, 
More  and  greater  oaths  to  break 
Than  reclaimed  lovers  take 
*Gainst  women  :  thou  thy  siege  dost  lay 
Much  too  in  the  female  way. 
While  thou  suck'st  the  lab'ring  breath 
Faster  than  kisses  or  than  death. 

Thou  in  such  a  cloud  dost  bind  us. 
That  our  worst  foes  cannot  find  us, 
And  ill  fortune,  that  would  thwart  us, 
Shoots  at  rovers,  shooting  at  us  ; 
While   each   man,   through   thy  height'ning 

steam, 
Does  like  a  smoking  Etna  seem, 
And  all  about  us  does  express 
(Fancy  and  wit  in  richest  dress) 
A  Sicilian  fruitfulness. 

Thou  through  such  a  mist  dost  show  ua. 
That  our  best  friends  do  not  know  us. 
And,  for  those  allowed  features. 
Due  to  reasonable  creatures, 
Liken'st  us  to  fell  Chimeras, 
Monsters  that,  who  sec  us,  fear  us  ; 
Worse  than  Cerberus  or  Gerj-on, 
Or,  who  first  loved  a  cloud,  Ixion. 

Bacchus  we  know,  and  we  allow 
His  tlj)sy  rites.     But  what  art  thou. 
That  but  by  reflex  canst  show 
What  his  deity  can  do, 
As  the  false  Egyptian  spell 
Aped  the  true  Hebrew  miracle? 
Some  few  vapours  thou  mayst  raise, 
The  weak  brain  may  serve  to  amaze, 
But  to  the  reins  and  nobler  heart. 
Canst  nor  life  nor  heat  impart. 

Brother  of  Bacchus,  later  bom, 
The  old  world  was  sure  forlorn 
Wanting  thee,  that  aidest  more 
The  god's  victories  than  before 
All  hia  panthers,  and  the  brawls 
Of  his  piping  Bacchanals. 
These,  as  stale,  we  disallow, 
Or  judge  of  thee  meant :  only  thou 
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His  true  Indian  conquest  art ; 
And,  for  ivy  round  his  dart. 
The  reformed  god  now  weaves 
A  finer  thyrsus  of  thy  leaves. 

Scent  to  match  thy  rich  perfume 
Chemic  art  did  ne'er  presume  ; 
Through  her  quaint  alembic  stmio. 
None  so  sov'reipi  to  the  brain  : 
Nature,  that  did  in  thee  excel, 
Framed  again  no  second  smell. 
Roses,  violets,  but  toys 
Per  the  smaller  sort  of  boys, 
(tr  for  greener  damsels  meant ; 
rhou  art  the  only  manly  scent. 

Stinking'st  of  the  stinking  kind. 
Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fug  of  the  mind, 
Africa,  that  brags  her  foison. 
Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison  ; 
Henbane,  nightshade,  both  t«>gethcr. 

Hemlock,  aconite 

Nay,  rather. 
Plant  divine,  of  rarest  virtue  ; 
Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you, 
*Twa«  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  thee  ; 
None  e'er  prospered  who  defamed  thee  ; 
Irony  all,  and  feigned  abuse, 
Such  as  perplexed  lovers  use 
At  a  need,  when,  in  despair 
To  paint  forth  their  fairest  fair, 
Or  in  part  but  to  express 
That  exceeding  comeliness 
Which  their  fancies  doth  so  strike, 
They  borrow  language  of  dislike  ; 
And,  instead  of  Dearest  Miss, 
Jewel,  Honey,  Sweetheart,  Blisp, 
And  those  forms  of  old  admiring, 
Call  her  Cockatrice  and  Siren, 
Basilisk,  and  all  that's  evil, 
AV'itch,  Hyena,  Mermaid,  Devil, 
Ethiop,  Wench,  and  Blackamoor, 
Monkey,  Ape,  and  twenty  more  ; 
Friendly  Trait'n-ss,  loving  Foe-  — 
Not  that  slie  is  truly  so,  ^ 

But  no  other  way  they  know 
A  contentment  to  express, 
Borders  so  upon  excess. 
That  they  do  not  rightly  wot 
Whether  it  be  pain  or  not. 

Or,  as  men,  constrained  to  part 
With  what*s  nearest  to  their  heart, 
While  their  sorrow's  at  the  height. 
Lose  discrimination  quite. 
And  their  hasty  nTath  let  fall, 
To  appease  their  frantic  gall. 
On  the  darling  thing  whatever. 
Whence  they  feel  it  death  to  sever, 
Though  it  be,  as  they,  perforce, 
Guiltless  of  the  sad  divorce. 
For  I  must  (nor  let  it  grieve  thee. 
Friendliest  of  plants,  that  I  must)  leave  thee  ; 
For  thy  sake.  Tobacco,  I 
Would  do  anything  but  die. 
And  but  seek  to  extend  my  days 
Long  enough  to  sing  thy  praise. 
But  as  she,  who  once  hath  been 
A  king's  conxurt,  in  a  queca 
Kver  after,  nor  will  bat« 
Any  tittle  of  her  state, 
Though  a  widow,  or  divorced, 
So  I,  from  thy  converse  forced. 
The  old  name  and  ctyle  retain, 
A  risiht  Katherine  of  Spain; 
And  a  neat,  too,  'mong«t  the    ?ys 
Of  the  blest  Tobacco  Boys  ; 


Where,  though  I,  by  sour  physician, 
Am  debarred  the  full  fruition 
Of  thy  favours,  I  may  catch 
Some  collateral  sweets,  and  snatch 
Sidelong  odours,  that  give  life 
Like  glances  from  a  neighbour's  wife  ; 
And  still  live  in  the  by-jdaces 
And  the  suburbs  of  thy  gnices  ; 
And  in  thy  borders  take  delight, 
An  unconquered  Canaauite. 

The  following  are  selections  from  Lamb's  Kseays, 
which  contain  more  of  the  exquisite  materials  of 
poetry  than  his  short  occasional  verses. 

Dream-CkiUlren — A  ReverU. 

Children  love  to  listen  to  stories  about  their  elders, 
when  they  were  children  ;  to  stretch  their  imagination 
to  the  conception  of  a  traditionary  great-uncle,  or 
grandamc,  whom  they  never  saw.  It  was  m  this 
spirit  that  my  little  ones  crept  about  me  the  other 
evening  to  hear  about  their  great -grandmother  Field, 
who  lived  in  a  great  house  in  Norfnlk  (a  hundred 
times  bigger  than  that  in  which  they  and  papa  lived), 
which  had  been  the  scene — so  at  lea.st  it  was  generally 
believed  in  that  part  of  the  country — of  the  tragic  in- 
cidents which  they  had  lately  become  familiar  with 
from  the  ballad  of  the  Children  in  the  \\'ood.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  whole  story  of  the  children  and 
their  cruel  uncle  was  to  be  ceen  fairly  carved  out  in 
wood  upon  the  chimney-piece  of  the  great  hall,  the 
whole  story  down  to  the  Uobin  Redbreasts,  till  a 
foolish  rich  person  pulled  it  downi  to  set  up  a  marble 
one  of  modem  invention  in  its  stead,  with  no  story 
upon  it.  Here  Alice  put  out  one  of  licr  dear  mother's 
looks,  too  tender  to  be  called  upbraiding.  Then  I  went 
on  to  say  how  religious  and  how  good  their  great- 
grandmother  Field  was,  how  beloved  and  respected  by 
everybody,  though  she  w:us  not  indeed  the  mistress  of 
this  great  hoUf»e,  but  had  only  the  charge  uf  it  (and 
yet  in  some  respects  she  mij:ht  be  saiii  to  be  the  mis- 
tress of  it  too)  committed  to  her  by  the  owner,  who 
preferred  living  in  a  newer  and  more  fashionable 
nnmsion  whicii  he  had  purchased  somewhere  in  the 
adjoining  county  ;  but  still  she  lived  in  it  in  a  man- 
ner as  if  it  had  been  her  own,  and  kept  up  the  dignity 
of  the  great  bouse  in  a  sort  while  she  lived,  which 
afterwards  came  to  decay,  and  was  nearly  pulled 
down,  and  all  its  old  ornaments  stripped  and  carried 
away  to  the  owner's  other  house,  where  they  were  set 
up,  and  looked  as  awkward  as  if  some  one  were  to 
carry  away  the  old  tombs  they  had  seen  lately  at  the 
abbey,  and  stick  them  up  in  Lady  C.'s  tawdry  gilt 
dniwing-room.  Here  John  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  that  would  be  foolish  indeed.'  And  then  I  told  how, 
when  she  came  to  die,  her  funeral  wius  attended  by  a 
concourse  of  all  the  poor,  and  some  of  t)»c  gentry  too, 
of  the  neighbourhood  for  many  miles  nnind,  to  show 
their  resjK'ct  for  her  memory,  because  she  had  been 
such  a  good  and  religious  woman  ;  so  good,  indeed, 
that  she  knew  all  the  IValtor  by  heart,  ay,  and  a 
greftt  part  of  the  Testament  be-'ides.  Here  little  Alice 
spread  her  hands.  Then  I  told  what  a  tall,  upright, 
graceful  person  their  grfat-grandmother  Field  once 
was  ;  ami  how  in  her  youth  she  was  esteemed  the 
best  dancer.  Here  Alice's  little  right  foot  played  an 
involuntary  movement,  till,  upon  my  bxtking  grave, 
it  desisted — the  best  dancer,  I  wa»  saying,  in  the 
county,  till  a  cruel  disease,  called  a  cancer,  came, 
and  bowed  her  down  with  pain;  but  it  could  never 
bend  her  good  spirits,  or  make  them  itoop,  but 
they  were  still  upright,  because  she  was  so  gowl  and 
religious.  Then  I  told  h-^w  she  wo^  iiwd  to  slevj. 
bv  herself  in  a  bme  chanilK-r  of  the  great  lone  houwe ; 
and  hoiv  she  belicveii  that  an  apparition  of  two  in- 
fants wa«  to  l>e  Keen  at  midnight  gliding  up  and  down 
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the  great  staircase  near  where  she  slept ;  but  she 
Baid  *  those  innoceuts  would  do  her  no  harm  ;'  and 
how  frightened  I  used  to  be,  though  in  those  days  1 
hud  my  maid  to  sleep  with  nic,  because  1  was  never 
half  so  «;ood  or  religious  as  she — and  yet  1  never  saw 
the  infants.  Here  John  expanded  all  his  eyebrows, 
and  tried  to  look  courageous.  Then  I  told  how  good 
she  was  to  all  her  grandchildren,  having  us  to  the 
great  house  in  the  holidays,  where  I,  in  particular, 
used  to  spend  many  hours  by  myself  in  gu/.ing  upon 
the  old  busts  of  the  twelve  Ca'sars  that  had  bi-i-n 
empert^rs  of  Home,  till  the  old  marble  heads  would 
seom  to  live  again,  or  I  to  be  turned  into  marble  with 
them  ;  how  1  never  could  be  tired  with  roaming  about 
that  huge  inannion,  with  it.-*  vast  empty  rooms,  with 
their  worn-out  hangings  fluttering  tapestry,  and 
carved  oaken  panncls,  with  the  gilding  almost  rubbed 
out — sometimes  in  the  spacious  old-fashioned  gardens, 
which  I  had  almost  to  myself,  unless  when  now  and 
then  a  solitary  gardening  niau  would  cross  me — and 
how  the  nectarines  and  peaches  hung  upon  the  walls, 
without  my  ever  offering  to  pluck  them,  because  they 
were  forbidden  fruit,  unless  now  and  then,  and  because 
1  had  more  pleasure  in  strolling  about  among  the  old 
melancholy-looking  yew  trees,  or  the  firs,  and  pick- 
ing up  the  red  berries  and  the  fir  apples,  which  were 
good  for  nothing  but  to  look  at  ;  or  in  lying  about 
upon  the  fresh  grass,  with  all  the  fine  garden  smells 
around  me;  or  backing  in  tlie  Granger)',  till  I  could 
almost  fancy  myself  ripening,  too,  along  with  tiie 
oranges  and  the  limes  in  that  grateful  warmth  ;  or  in 
watching  the  dace  that  darted  to  and  fro  in  the  fish- 
pond at  the  bott..ni  of  the  garden,  with  here  and  there 
a  great  sulky  pike  hanging  midway  down  the  water 
in  silent  state,  as  if  it  mocked  at  their  impertinent 
friskings.  1  had  more  pleasure  in  these  busy-idle 
diversions  than  in  all  the  sweet  flavours  of  jieaches, 
uertarines,  oranges,  and  such  like  common  baits  of 
children.  Here  John  slyly  deposited  back  upon  the 
plate  a  bunch  of  grapes,  which,  not  unobserved  by 
Alice,  he  had  meditated  dividing  with  her,  and  both 
seemed  willing  to  relinquish  them  for  the  present  03 
irrelevint.  Then,  in  somewhat  a  more  heightened 
tone,  I  told  how,  though  their  great-grandmother 
Field  loved  all  her  grandchildren,  yet  in  an  especial 
manner  she  might  be  said  to  love  their  uncle,  John 

L ,  because  he  was  so  handsome  and  si)iritcd  a 

youth,  and  a  king  to  the  rest  of  us  ;  and,  instead  of 
moping  about  in  solitary  comers,  like  some  of  us,  he 
would  mount  the  most  mettlesome  horse  he  could  get, 
when  but  an  imp  no  bigger  than  themselves,  and  make 
it  carry  him  half  over  the  county  in  a  moniing,  and 
join  the  hunters  when  there  were  any  out ;  and  yet  he 
loved  the  old  great  house  and  gardens  too,  but  had 
too  much  spirit  to  be  always  pent  up  within  their 
boundaries  ;  and  how  their  uncle  grew  up  to  man's 
CHtate  as  brave  as  he  was  handsome,  to  the  admiration 
of  everj'body,  but  of  their  great-grandmother  Field 
most  especially  ;  and  how  he  used  to  carrj'  me  upon 
his  back  when  I  wujj  a  lame-footed  boy — for  he  was  a 
good  bit  older  than  mt — many  a  mile  when  I  could 
not  walk  for  pain  ;  and  how,  in  after  life,  he  became 
lame-footed  too,  and  I  did  not  always,  I  fear,  make 
allowances  enough  for  him  when  he  was  impatient 
and  in  pain,  nor  remember  sufiiciently  how  conside- 
rate he  had  been  to  me  when  I  was  lame-footed  ;  and 
how,  when  he  died,  though  he  had  not  been  dead  an 
hour,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  died  a  great  while  ago, 
such  a  distance  there  is  betwixt  life  and  death  ;  and 
how  1  bore  his  death,  as  I  thought,  pretty  well  at  first, 
but  aftenvards  it  haunted  and  haunted  me;  and 
though  1  did  not  cry  or  take  it  to  heart  as  some  do, 
and  as  I  think  he  w'ould  have  done  if  I  had  died,  yet 
I  missed  him  all  day  long,  and  knew  not  till  then  how 
much  I  had  loved  him.  I  missed  his  kindness,  and  I 
misseil  his  crossness,  and  wished  him  to  be  alive  again, 


to  be  quarrelling  with  him  (for  we  quarrelled  some- 
times), ratlier  than  not  have  him  again  ;  and  was  aa 
uneasy  williout  him,  as  he,  their  poor  uncle,  must 
have  bctn  when  the  doctor  tt>ok  otf  his  limb.  Here 
the  cliildren  fell  a-cryin?,  aixl  asked  if  their  little 
mourning  which  they  had  on  was  not  for  Uncle  John ; 
and  they  looked  ttp,  and  prayed  me  not  to  go  on  about 
their  uncle,  but  to  tell  them  some  stories  about  their 
pretty  dead  nn)ther.  Then  1  told  how,  for  seven  long 
years,  in  hope  sometimes,  sometimes  in  despair,  yet 
persisting  ever,  I  courted  the  fair  Alice \\*- — n  ;  and,  as 
much  as  cliildren  could  understand,  I  explained  to 
them  what  coyness,  and  difficulty,  and  denial  meant 
in  nniidcns ;  when  suddenly  turning  to  Alice,  the 
soul  of  the  first  Alice  looked  out  at  her  eyes  with  such 
a  reality  of  re-presentment,  that  1  became  in  doubt 
which  of  them  stood  tliere  before  me,  or  whose  that 
bright  hair  was;  and  while  I  stood  gazing,  both  the 
children  gradually  grew  fainter  to  my  view,  receding, 
and  still  receding,  till  nothing  at  la-^t  but  two  mourn- 
ful features  were  seen  in  the  uttermost  distance,  which, 
without  speech,  strangely  impressed  upon  me  the 
effects  of  speech  :  *  We  are  not  of  Alice,  nor  of  thee ; 
nor  are  we  children  at  all.  The  children  of  Alice 
call  IJartrum  father.  We  are  nothing,  less  than 
nothing,  and  dreams.  We  are  only  what  might  have 
been,  and  must  wait  upon  the  tedious  shores  of  Lethe 
millions  of  ages  before  we  have  existence  and  a 
name ;'  and  immediately  awaking,  I  found  myself 
quietly  seated  in  my  bachelor  arm-chair,  where  1  had 
fallen  asleep,  with  the  faithful  Bridget  unchanged  by 
my  side — but  John  L.  (or  James  Klia)  was  gone  for 
ever. 

Poor  JUlatums. 

A  poor  relation  Is  the  moat  irrelevant  thing  in  na- 
ture, a  piece  of  impertinent  correspondency,  an  odioua 
approximation,  a  haunting  conscience,  a  preposterous 
shadow,  lengthening  in  the  noontide  of  your  prosperity, 
an  unwelcome  remembrancer,  a  perpetually  recurring 
mortification,  a  drain  on  your  purse,  a  more  intoler- 
able dun  upon  your  pride,  a  drawback  upon  success, 
a  rebuke  to  your  rising,  a  stain  in  your  blood,  a  blot 
on  your  scutcheon,  a  rent  in  your  garment,  a  death's 
head  at  your  banquet,  Agathoclcs*8  pot,  a  Mordecai  in 
your  gate,  a  Lazarus  at  your  door,  a  Hon  in  your  path, 
a  frog  in  your  chamber,  a  fly  in  your  ointment,  a  mote 
in  your  eye,  a  triumph  to  your  enemy,  an  apology  to 
your  friends,  the  one  thing  not  needful,  the  hail  in 
han'est,  the  ounce  of  sour  in  a  pound  of  sweet. 

He   is  known  by  his  knock.     Your  heart  telleth 

you,  *That  is  Mr .'     A  rap  between  familiarity 

and  respect,  that  demands,  and  at  the  same  time 
seems  to  despair  of  entertainment.  He  entereth  smil- 
ing and  embarrassed.  He  holdeth  out  his  hand  to 
you  to  shake,  and  draweth  it  back  again.  He  ca.><ually 
looketh  in  about  dinner  time,  when  the  table  is  full. 
He  otJcreth  to  go  away,  seeing  you  have  company,  but 
is  induced  to  stay.  He  filleth  a  chair,  and  your  visi- 
tor's two  children  are  accommodated  at  a  side  table. 
He  never  cometh  upon  open  days,  when  your  wife  says 

with  some  complacency,  *  Aly  dear,  perhaps  Mr 

will  drop  in  to-day.'  He  remembereth  birthdays, 
and  professeth  he  is  fortunate  to  have  stumbled  upon 
one.  He  declareth  against  fish,  the  turbot  being  small, 
yet  suflereth  himself^  to  be  importuned  into  a  slice 
against  his  first  resolution.  He  sticketh  by  the  port, 
yet  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  empty  the  remainder 
glass  of  elaret,  if  a  stranger  press  it  upon  him.  He 
is  a  puzzle  to  the  servants,  who  are  fearful  of  being 
too  obsequious,  or  not  civil  enough  to  him.  The 
guests  think  *  they  have  seen  him  before.'  Every  one 
speculateth  upon  his  condition  ;  and  the  most  part 
take  hira  to  be  a  tide-waiter.  He  calleth  you  by  your 
Christian  name,  to  imply  that  his  other  is  the  same 
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with  MHir  own.  He  is  too  fuiniliar  by  hulf,  yet  you 
wibli  he  had  less  diliideiice.  With  half  the  lumiliarity, 
he  i[iij;ht  pa-'H  for  a  ciwiml  dependent;  with  more 
boMnes!*,  he  would  he  in  no  danger  of  being  taken  for 
what  he  ia.  He  is  too  humble  for  a  friend,  yet  taketh 
on  him  more  state  than  betits  a  client.  He  is  a  worse 
giiest  than  a  country  tenant,  inasmuch  aa  he  bringcth 
up  no  rent  ;  yet  His  odds,  from  his  {^arb  and  demea- 
nour, that  your  fiesta  take  him  for  one.  He  is  a^kcd 
to  make  one  at  the  whist  table  ;  refuseth  on  the  score 
of  poverty,  and  resents  be'iu^  left  out.  When  the  com- 
pany break  up,  he  prottereth  to  go  for  a  coach,  and 
lets  tlic  servant  go.  He  recollects  your  grandfather  ; 
and  will  thrust  in  some  raean  and  quite  unimportant 
anecdote  of  the  family.  He  knew  it  when  it  wius  not 
quite  so  flourishing  aa  *  he  is  blest  in  seeing  it  now.' 
He  rcvivcth  pa-st  situations,  to  institutewhat  hecalleth 
favourable  comparisons.  With  a  reflecting  sort  of 
congratulation  he  will  inquire  the  price  of  your  fur- 
niture ;  anil  insults  you  with  a  special  commendation 
of  your  window-curtains.  He  is  of  opinion  t!»at  the 
urn  is  the  more  elegant  shape;  but^  after  all,  there 
wjis  soi[iething  more  comfortable  abcut  tlie  old  tea- 
kettle, which  you  must  remember.  He  dure  say  you 
must  find  a  great  convenience  in  having  a  carriage  of 
your  own,  and  appealeth  to  your  lady  if  it  is  not  so. 
Inquireth  if  you  have  had  your  arms  done  on  vellum 
yet ;  and  did  not  know  till  lately  that  such  and  such 
had  been  the  crest  of  the  family.  His  memory  is  un- 
seasonable, his  compliments  perverse,  his  talk  a 
trouble,  his  stay  pertinacious ;  and  when  he  goeth 
away,  you  dismiss  his  chair  into  a  comer  as  precipi- 
tately as  possible,  and  feel  fairly  rid  of  two  nuisances. 
There  is  a  worse  evil  under  the  sun,  and  that  is  a 
female  poor  relation.  You  may  do  something  with 
the  other;  you  may  pass  him  off  tolerably  well ;  but 
your  indigent  she-relative  is  hopeless.  *  He  is  an  oKl 
humorist,'  you  may  say,  *  and  affects  to  go  tlireud- 
bare.  His  circumstances  are  better  than  folks  would 
take  them  to  be.  You  are  fond  of  having  a  character 
at  your  table,  and  truly  he  is  one.*  But  in  the  indi- 
cations of  female  poverty  there  can  be  no  di.sguise. 
No  woman  dresses  below  herself  from  caprice.  The 
truth   must  out  without  shuffling.     *  She  is  plainly 

related    to  the  Ij s,    or  what  does  she  at    their 

house!'  She  is,  in  all  jirobability,  your  wife's  cousin. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten,  at  least,  this  is  the  case.  Her 
garb  is  something  between  a  gentlewoman  and  a  beg- 
gar, yet  the  former  evidently  predominates.  She  is 
most  provokingiy  humble,  and  ostentatiously  sensible 
to  her  inferiority.  He  may  require  to  be  rei)ressed 
sometimes — aliquando  avjltaminamius  erat — but  there 
is  no  raising  her.     You  send  her  soup  ut  dinner,  and 

she  begs  to  be  helped  after  the  gentlemen.     Mr 

requests  the  honour  of  taking  wine  with  her;  she 
heflitates  between  port  and  Madeira,  and  chooses  the 
former  because  he  does.  She  calls  the  servant*//*; 
and  insists  on  not  troubling  him  to  hold  her  jdate. 
The  housekeeper  patronises  her.  The  children's  go- 
Temess  takes  upon  her  to  correct  her  when  she  has 
mistaken  the  [)iuno  for  a  harpsichord. 

Richard  Amlet,  K-»q.,  in  the  play,  is  a  notable  in- 
stance of  the  disadvantages  to  which  this  chimerical 
notion  of  alhnity  constituting  a  claim  to  acquaint- 
ance may  subject  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman.  A  little 
foolish  blood  is  all  that  is  betwixt  him  and  a  lady 
with  a  great  estate.  His  stars  are  perjtetually  cnwwcd 
by  the  malignant  mateniity  of  an  old  woman,  who 
pcmists  in  calling  him  '  her  son  Dick.'  Hut  ^he  has 
wherewithal  in  the  end  to  recompense  his  indignities, 
and  float  him  again  upon  the  brilliant  surfuce,  under 
which  it  had  been  her  seeming  business  and  pleasure 
all  along  to  ^ink  him.  All  men,  besides,  are  not  of 
Ihek's  temperament.  I  knew  an  Amlet  in  real  life, 
who,  wanting  Hick's  buoyancy,  sank  indeed.  P<>«'r 
W was  of  my  own  standing  at  Christ's,  a  fine 


classic,  and  a  youth  of  promise.  If  he  had  a  biemish| 
it  was  too  much  i>ride  ;  but  its  quality  was  inorfcn- 
sive  ;  it  was  not  of  that  sort  which  hardens  the  heart 
and  serves  to  keep  inferiors  at  a  distance  ;  it  only 
sought  to  ward  ofl'  derogation  from  itaelf  It  was  the 
principle  of  self-respect  carried  as  far  as  it  could  go, 
without  infringing  upon  that  respect  which  he  would 
havo  every  one  else  equally  maintain  for  himself.  Ha 
would  have  you  to  think  alike  with  him  on  this  topic 
Many  a  quarrel  have  I  had  with  him  when  we  were 
rather  older  boys,  and  our  tallness  made  us  more  ob- 
noxious to  observation  in  the  blue  clothes,  because  I 
would  not  thread  the  alleys  and  blind  ways  of  the 
town  with  him  to  elude  notice,  when  we  have  been 
out  together  on  a  holiday  in  the  streets  of  this  sneer- 
ing and  l>rying  metropolis.     W went,  sore  with 

these  notions,  to  Oxford,  where  the  dignity  and  sweet- 
ness of  a  scholar's  life,  meeting  with  the  alloy  of  a 
humble  introduction,  wrought  in  him  a  passionate 
devotion  to  the  plaee,  with  a  profound  aversion  from 
the  society.  The  servitor's  gown  (worse  than  his  school 
array)  clung  to  him  with  Nessian  venom.  He  thought 
himself  ridiculous  inagarb  underwhich  Latimennust 
have  walked  erect ;  and  in  which  Hooker  in  his  young 
days  possibly  flaunted  in  a  vein  of  no  discommendable 
vanity.  Hi  the  depth  of  college  shade?,  or  in  his  lonely 
chamber,  the  poor  student  shrunk  from  observation. 
He  found  shelter  among  books  which  insult  not,  and 
studies  that  lusk  no  questions  of  a  youth's  finances. 
He  was  lord  of  his  library,  and  seldom  cared  for  look- 
ing out  beyoiiil  his  domains.  The  healing  influence 
of  studious  pursuits  wa.s  upon  him,  to  soothe  and  to 
abstract.  lie  was  almost  a  healthy  man,  when  the 
waywardness  of  his  fate  broke  out  against  him  with  a 

second  and  worse  malignity.     The  father  of  W 

had  hitherto  exercised  the  humble  profession  of  house 

])ainter  at  N ,  near  Oxford.     A  supposed  interest 

with  some  of  the  heads  of  colleges  had  now  induced 
him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  that  city,  with  the  hope 
of  bein^  employed  upon  some  public  works  which 
were  talked  of.  From  that  moment  1  read  in  the 
countenance  of  the  young  man  the  detennination 
which  at  length  lore  him  from  academical  pursuits 
for  ever.  To  a  person  unacquainted  with  our  univer- 
sities, the  distance  between  the  gownsmen  and  the 
townsmen,  as  they  are  called — the  trading  part  of  the 
latter  especially^ — is  carried  to  an  excess  that  would 
appear  harsh   and   incredible.     The  temperament  of 

W *8  father  was  diametrically  the  reverse  of  his 

own.     Old  W was  a  little,  busy,  cringing  tnides- 

man,  who,  with  his  son  upon  his  arm,  would  stand 
bowing  and  scraping,  cap  in  hand,  to  anything  that 
wore  the  semblance  of  a  gown — insensible  to  the  winks 
and  opener  remonstrances  of  the  young  man,  to  whose 
chamber-fellow,  or  e<|ual  in  standing,  perhaps,  he  was 
thus  obsequiously  and  gratuitously  ducking.     Such  a 

state  of  things  could  not  last.     W must  change 

the  ttir  of  Oxford,  or  be  suffocated.  He  chose  the 
former  ;  and  let  llic  sturdy  moralist,  who  strains  the 
point  of  the  filial  duties  a.s  high  as  they  ran  Iwar, 
censure  the  dereliction  ;  he  cannot  estimate  the  strug- 
gle.    I  stood  with  W ,  the  last  afternoon  1  ever 

saw  him,  under  the  caves  of  his  paternal  dwelling. 
It  was  in  the  fine  lane  leading  from  the  High  Street 

to  the  back  of  college,  where  W kept  his 

rooms.  He  seemed  thoughtful  and  more  reconciled. 
I  ventured  to  rally  him— finding  him  in  a  better 
mood— upon  a  representation  of  the  Artist  I'vangclist, 
which  the  old  man,  whose  atfaini  were  U-ginnlng  to 
flourish,  had  caused  to  be  set  up  in  a  splendid  sort  of 
frame  over  his  really  handsome  shop, either  an  a  token 
of  prosperity,    or   badge    of  gmliimlc    to    his    saint. 

W bw.kcd    up   at    the    I.uke.   and,    like    Salatii 

'  knew  his  mounted  si^ni,  and  fled.'  A  letter  on  his 
father's  table  the  next  morning  announced  that  h« 
had   accented  a  commission  in   a  rcgimout  about  to 
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enibHrk  for  Portugal.      He  was  among  the  first  who 
pcriNhed  before  the  walls  of  St  Scba-stian. 

1  do  not  know  how,  upon  a  subject  which  I  began 
with  treating  half  seriously,  1  should  have  fallen  upon 
a  recital  so  eminently  painful ;  but  this  theme  of  poor 
relationship  is  replete  with  so  much  matter  for  tragic 
as  well  as  comic  associations,  that  it  is  ditficult  to 
keep  the  account  distinct  without  blending.  The 
earliest  impressions  which  I  received  on  this  matter 
are  certainty  not  attended  with  anything  painful,  or 
rery  humiliating,  in  the  recalling.  At  my  father*s 
table  (no  very  splendid  one)  was  to  be  found  ever}' 
Satunlay  the  mysterious  figure  of  an  aged  gentleman, 
clotlied  in  neat  black,  of  a  sad  yet  comely  appearance. 
J!is  deportnicnt  wius  of  the  essence  of  gravity  ;  his 
words  few  or  none ;  and  1  wiw  not  to  make  a  noise  in 
his  presence.  I  had  little  inclination  to  have  done 
60 — for  my  cue  was  to  admire  in  silence.  A  parti- 
cular elbow-chair  was  approi>riated  to  him,  which  was 
in  no  case  to  be  violated.  A  peculiar  sort  of  sweet 
pudding,  which  appeared  on  no  other  occa-sion,  dis- 
tinguished the  din-s  of  his  coining.  I  used  to  think 
hint  a  prodigiously  rich  man.  All  1  could  make  out 
of  him  was,  that  he  and  my  father  had  been  school- 
fellows a  world  airo  at  Lincoln,  and  that  he  came  from 
the  Mint.  The  Mint  I  knew  to  be  a  ]dace  where  all 
the  money  was  coined,  and  1  thought  he  was  the  owner 
of  all  that  money.  .-Vwful  ideas  of  the  Tower  twined 
themselves  about  his  presence.  He  seemed  above 
human  infirmities  and  pa-ssions.  A  sort  of  melan- 
choly grandeur  invested  him.  From  some  inexplic- 
able doom  I  fancied  him  obliged  to  go  about  in  an 
eternal  suit  of  mourning;  a  captive — a  stately  being 
let  out  of  the  Tower  on  Saturdays.  Often  have  1 
wondered  at  the  temerity  of  my  father,  who,  in  spite 
of  a  habitual  general  respect  which  we  all  in  com- 
mon manifested  towards  him,  would  venture  now  and 
then  to  stand  up  against  him  in  some  argument 
touching  their  youthful  days.  The  houses  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Lincoln  are  divided  (lus  most  of  mv 
readers  know)  between  the  dwellers  on  the  hill  and 
in  the  valley.  This  marked  distinction  formed  an 
obvious  division  between  the  boys  who  lived  above 
(however  brought  together  in  a  common  school)  and 
the  boys  whose  paternal  residence  was  on  the  plain — 
a  sufficient  cause  of  hostility  in  the  code  of  these 
young  Grotiuses.  My  father  had  been  a  leading 
mountaineer;  and  would  still  maintain  the  general 
superiority,  in  .skill  and  hardihood,  of  the  above  boys 
(his  own  faction)  over  the  below  boys  (so  were  they 
called),  of  which  party  his  contemporary  had  been  a 
chieftain.  Many  and  hot  were  the  skirmishes  on  this 
topic — the  only  one  upon  which  the  old  gentleman 
was  ever  brought  out — and  bad  blood  bred ;  even 
sometimes  almost  to  the  recommencement  (so  I  ex- 
pected) of  actual  hostilities.  But  my  father,  who 
scorned  to  insist  upon  advantages,  generally  contrived 
to  turn  the  conversation  upon  some  adroit  by-com- 
mendation of  the  old  minster  ;  in  the  general  prefer- 
ence of  which,  before  all  other  cathedrals  in  the 
island,  the  dweller  on  the  hill  and  the  plain-bom 
could  meet  on  a  conciliating  level,  and  lav  down 
their  less  important  differences.  Once  only  I  saw  the 
old  gentleman  really  ruflled,  and  I  remember  with 
anguish  the  thought  that  came  over  me — 'perhaps  he 
will  never  come  here  again.*  He  had  been  i)ressed  to 
take  another  plate  of  the  viand  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  as  tlic  indispensable  concomitant  of  his 
visits.  He  had  refused,  with  a  resistance  amounting 
to  rigour,  when  my  aunt,  an  old  Lincolnian,  but  who 
had  something  of  this,  in  common  with  niy  cousin 
Bridget,  that  she  would  sometimes  press  civilitv  out 
of  season — uttered  the  following  memorable  apjilica- 
tion  :  *  Do  take  another  slice,  Mr  Billet,  for  you  do 
not  get  pudding  every  day.'  The  old  gentleman  said 
nothing  at  the  time — but   he  took  occasion   in   the 


course  of  the  evening,  when  some  argument  had  in- 
tervened between  them,  to  utter,  with  an  emphasifl 
which  chilled  the  company,  and  which  chills  me  now 
as  I  write  it — *  \S'oman,  you  are  superannuated.* 
.Tohn  Billet  did  not  survive  long  after  the  digesting 
of  this  aHVont  ;  but  he  survived  long  enough  to  as- 
sure me  that  ]ieace  was  actually  restored  !  and,  if  I 
remember  aright,  another  pudding  was  discreetly  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  that  which  had  occasioned  the 
offence.  He  died  at  the  Mint  (anno  1781),  where  he 
had  long  held,  what  he  accounted,  a  comfortable  in- 
dependence ;  and  with  five  pounds  fourteen  shillings 
and  a  penny,  which  were  found  in  his  escrutoire  after 
his  decease,  left  the  world,  blessing  God  that  he  had 
enough  to  bury  him,  and  that  he  had  never  been 
obliged  to  any  man  for  a  sixpence.  This  was — a 
Poor  Relation, 


Wn.I.IAM  SOTITEBT. 

WiixnM  SoTOKDY,  an  elegant  and  acconiplislicd 
scholar  and  transl:iti)r,  was  born  in  L<indon  on  the 
9th  of  November  1757.     lie  was  of  good  family,  and 
educated  at  Harrow  school.     At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  the  army  as  an  officer  in  the  lOth 
dragoons.     He  quitted  the  army  in  the  ye.ir  1780, 
and   purchased   Bevis  Mount,   near   Southampton, 
wliere  lie  contiinied  to  reside  for  the  next  ten  years. 
Here  Mr  Sotheby  cultivated  his  taste  for  literature, 
and  translated  some  of  the  minor  Greek  and  Latin 
poets.     In  1788  he  made  a  pedestrian  tour  through 
Wales,  of  which  he  wrote  a  poetical  description, 
published,  together  with  some  odes  .ind  sonnets,  in 
17s;i.     Two  years  afterwards  the  poet  removed  to 
London,  where  he  niLxed  in  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific  society  of  the   metropolis,   and  was   warmly 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.     In  1798  he  pub- 
lished a  translation  from  the  Oberon  of  Wieland, 
which  greatly  extended  his  reputation,  and  procured 
him  the  thanks  and  friendship  of  the  German  poet. 
He  now  became  a  frequent  competitor  for  poetical 
fame.     In  1799  he  wrote  a  poem  coniineinorative  ol 
the  battle  of  the  Nile;  in  1800  appeared  his  tran- 
slation of  the  Georgics  of  Virgil;  in   1801  he  pro- 
duced a  Vuftical  Epistle  on  Oie  Encouragement  of  the 
British  School  of  Painting;  and  in   1802  a  tragedy 
on  the  model  of  the  ancient  Greek  drama,  entitled 
OresteJi.      The  threatened  invasion  of  the  i'rench 
roused  the  military  spirit  of  Sotheby,  and  he  entered 
with  zeal  upon  the  formation  of  a  volunteer  corps. 
When  this  alarm  had  blown  over,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  composition  of  an  original  sacred  poem, 
in    bl.ank    verse,    under   the    title    of    Saul,   which 
appeared  in  1807.     The  fame  of  Scott  induced  him 
to  attempt  the  romantic   metrical   style   of  narra- 
tive  and   description ;   and   in   1810   he   published 
Constance  de    Caslille,  a  poem   in   ten   cantos.     In 
1814   he   republished   his  '  Orestes,'  together  with 
four  other  tragedies;    and   in    1815  a  second  cor- 
rected edition   of  the   Georgics.      A   tour  on   the 
continent  (during  which   Mr  Sotheby  was  absent 
for    eighteen   months)   gave   occasion    to    another 
poetical  work,  ItaUj,   descriptive   of  classic  scenes 
and  recollections.     He  next  began  a  labour  which 
he  had  long  contemplated,  the  translation  of  the 
Iliad   and   Odyssey,   though    he   was    upwards    of 
seventy  years  of  age  before  he  entered  upon  the 
Herculean  task.     The  summer  and  autumn  of  1829 
were  spent  in  a  tour  to  Scotland,  during  which  he 
visited  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbotsford,  and  explored 
some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Highland  dis- 
tricts.    The  following  verses,  written   in  a  steam- 
boat during  an  excursion  to  Staffa  and  Icna,  show 
the  undiminished  powers  of  the  veteran  poet : — 
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Staffa,  I  Kcalcd  thy  f-uinniit  hoar, 

I  {lapsed  bcnt'ath  thy  arch  gigantic, 
Whose  pillared  cavcni  swells  the  roar. 
When  lhunders,oii  thy  rocky  shore 

The  roll  of  the  Atlantic. 

That  hour  the  wind  forgot  to  rave. 

The  surge  forgot  its  motion. 
And  every  pillar  in  thy  cave 
Sk'pt  in  its  shadow  on  the  wave, 

Unripplcd  by  the  ocean. 

Then  the  past  age  before  me  came, 

When  'mid  the  lightning's  sweep, 
Thv  isle  with  its  basaltic  frame. 
And  every  column  wreathed  with  flame, 

Burst  from  the  boiling  deep. 
When  *mid  lona'u  wrecks  meanwhile 

O'er  sculptured  graves  I  trod, 
Where  Time  had  strewn  each  mouldering  aisle 
OVr  saints  and  kings  that  reared  the  pile, 

I  hailed  the  eternal  God: 
Yet,  StaiTa,  more  I  felt  his  presence  in  thy  cave 
Than  where  Iona*6  cross  rose  o'er  the  western  wave. 

Mr  Sotheby's  translation  of  the  Iliad  was  publislied 
in  18.11,  and  was  generally  esteemed  spirited  and 
faithful.  The  Odyssey  he  completed  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Tiiis  was  the  last  production  of  tlie 
amiable  and  indefatigable  author.  He  still  enjoyed 
the  society  of  his  friends,  and  even  made  another 
tour  tlirough  North  Wales  ;  but  bis  lengthened  life 
was  near  a  close,  and  after  a  short  illness,  he  died 
on  the  30th  of  December  1833,  in  tlic  seventy- 
Bcventli  year  of  his  age.  The  original  pDetiral 
productions  of  Mr  Sotbeby  have  not  been  rei)rinted  ; 
his  translations  are  the  chief  source  of  bis  reputa- 
tion. Wieland,  it  is  said,  was  charmed  with  tlie 
genius  of  bis  translator;  and  the  rich  beauty  of 
diction  in  the  Oberon,  and  its  facility  of  versitica- 
tion,  notwithstanding  the  restraints  imposed  by  a 
difficult  mcisure.  were  eulogised  by  the  critics.  In 
his  tragedies,  Mr  Sotbeby  displays  considerable 
warmth  of  passion  and  figurative  language,  but  liis 
plots  arc  ill  constructed.  Ilis  s.icred  poem.  '  Saul,' 
is  the  longest  of  liis  works,  '  There  is  delicacy  and 
grace  in  many  of  the  descriptions.'  says  .Jeffrey, 
*a  sustained  tone  of  gentleness  and  piety  in  the 
sentiments,  and  an  elaborate  Ixrauty  in  the  diction. 
which  frequently  nuikes  amends  for  tlie  want  of 
force  and  originality.'  The  versification  also  wants 
that  easy  flow  and  melody  whicli  characterise  Obe- 
ron. Passages  of  Sotlieby's  metrical  romance  are 
happily  versified,  and  may  W  ctmsidered  good  imi- 
tations of  Scott.  Indeed,  Hyron  said  of  Mr  Sotbeby, 
that  he  imitated  everyhotly,  and  occasionally  sur- 
passed his  models. 

[Aj^proach  of  Saul  and  hU  Guards  against  Oie 
PkUUtitu:f.] 

Ilark  !  hark  !  the  cla,sh  and  clang 
Of  shaken  cynibuU  cadcncitig  the  pace 
Of  martial  movement  regular  ;  the  swell 
Sonorous  of  the  brazen  trump  of  war  ; 
Shrill  tw&ng  of  hnrjj^,  Hoothe<l  by  melodious  chime 
Of  heat  on  nilver  barn  ;  and  wweet,  in  pause 
Of  har»her  instrument,  continuous  flow 
Of  breath,  through  flutes,  in  syitiphony  with  ffong, 
Choirn,  whose  matclicd  voices  tilleil  the  air  afar 
With  jubilee  and  chant  of  triumph  hynni ; 
And  ever  and  anon  irregular  burst 
Of  loude.>tt  acclamation  to  cacti  host 
Saul'K  ftatoly  advance  proclaimed.  Iloforc  him,  youths 
In  robes  succinct  for  i»wiflne<M  ;  oft  they  struck 
Their  wtaves  against  thfgn'niid.niHi  warned  the  throng 
Backward  to  distant  huiuagc.     Next,  his  strength 


Of  chariots  rolled  with  each  an  anned  band  ; 

Karth  groaned  afar  beneath  their  iron  wheels : 

Part  armed  with  scythe  for  battle,  part  adorned 

For  triumph.     Nor  there  wanting  a  led  train 

Of  steeds  in  rich  caparison,  for  show 

Of  solenm  entry.      Kound  about  the  king. 

Warriors,  his  watch  and  ward,  from  every  tribe 

Drawn  out.     Of  these  a  thousand  each  selects. 

Of  size  and  comeliness  above  their  peers, 

Pride  of  their  race.     Rarliant  their  armour:  some 

In  silver  ca-sud,  scale  over  scale,  that  played 

AH  pliant  to  the  litheness  of  the  limb; 

Some  mailed  in  twisted  gold,  link  within  link 

Flexibly  ringed  and  fltted,  that  the  eye 

Beneath  the  yielding  panoply  pursued, 

When  act  of  war  the  strength  of  man  provoked, 

The  motion  of  the  muscles,  as  they  worked 

In  rise  and  full.     On  each  left  thigh  a  sword 

Swung  in  the  'broidered  baldric ;  each  right  hand 

(i  rasped   a  long-shadowing  spear.     Like  them,  theii 

chiefs 
.\rrayed  ;  save  on  their  shields  of  solid  ore. 
And  on  their  helm,  the  graver's  toll  had  wrouglit 
Its  subtlety  in  rich  device  of  war  ; 
And  o'er  tiieir  mail,  a  robe,  Punicean  dye, 
<Jracefully  played  ;  where  the  winged  shuttle,  shot 
Hv  cunning  of  Sidunian  virgins,  wove 
Hrcidure  of  many-coloured  figures  rare. 
liright  glowed  the  sun,  and  bright  the  buniished  mail 
( »f  thousands,  ranged,  whose  pace  to  song  ke]'t  time  ; 
And  bright  the  glare  of  spears,  and  gleam  of  crests, 
.■\nd  flaunt  of  banners  fliushing  to  and  fro 
The  noonduv  beam.     Beneath  their  coming,  earth 
Wide  glittered.     Seen  afar,  amidst  the  i)onip, 
(inrgeouslv  nuiiled,  but  more  by  pride  of  port 
Known,  and  superior  stature,  than  rich  trim 
( )f  war  and  regal  urnanient,  the  king. 
Throned  in  triumphal  car,  with  trophies  graced. 
Stood  eminent.     The  lifting  of  his  lance 
Slionc  like  a  sunl>eam.     O'er  his  armour  flowed 
A  robe,  imperial  mantle,  thickly  starred 
With  blaze  of  orient  gems  ;  the  clasp  that  bound 
Its  gathered  folds  his  ample  chest  athwart, 
Sapphire  ;  and  o'er  his  casque,  where  rubies  burnt, 
.\  cherub  flamed  and  waved  his  wings  in  golU. 

[Souff  of  the  Virgins  Celebrating  the  VictaTy.l 

Daughters  of  Israel  !  praise  the  Lord  of  Hosts  » 
Break  into  song  !  With  harp  and  tabrct  lit't 
Your  voices  up,  and  weave  witli  joy  the  dance; 
And  to  your  twinkling  footsteps  tiisn  ah'ft 
Your  arms  ;  and  from  the  flash  of  cymbals  ^hake 
Sweet  clangour,  mejwuring  the  giddy  maze. 

Shout  ye!  and  ye  !  make  an>wer,  Saul  hath  slain 
His  thousands;  David  his  ten  tliousands  slain. 

Sing  a  new  song.      1  saw  them  In  their  rage  ; 
I  saw  the  gleam  of  spears,  the  fla>h  of  swords. 
That  rang  against  our  gates.     The  warders'  watch 
CeiLsed  not.     Tower  answered  tower:  a  warning  voice 
Wart  heard  without ;  the  cry  of  wo  within  : 
The  shriek  of  virgins,  and  tlie  wail  of  her. 
The  mother,  in  her  anguish,  who  fore-wept, 
Wept  at  the  breJust  her  babe  as  now  no  more. 

Shout  ye  !  and  ye  !  make  answer,  Saul  hath  slaiD 
His  thousands  ;  David  his  ten  thousamls  >lain. 

Sing  a  new  song.     Spake  not  the  insulting  foe! 
I  will  pursue,  o'ertake,  divide  the  spoil. 
My  hand  AuxW  diu^h  their  infants  on  the  stones; 
The  plough'-hare  of  my  vengeance  shall  draw  out 
The  furrow,  where  the  towt-r  and  fortrt-Hn  r»»se. 
Before  my  chariot  Israel's  chiefs  shall  clank 
Their  chiiins.     Kaeh  side  their  virgin  drtughlers  groan , 
Krewhlle  to  weave  my  conque-t  nii  their  hMiuis. 

Slit. lit  ye!  and  ye!   make  answer,  Saul  hatli  eUin 
His  thouiiands;  David  hii  ten  thausands  hloin. 
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Thou  Iieardst,  0  God  of  battle!    Thou,  whone  look 
Snappt'th  the  spear  in  sunder.     In  thy  j(trenj;th 
A  youth,  thy  chosen,  laid  their  chnmpiun  low. 
Saul,  Snul  pursues,  o'ertakes,  divideH  the  f»p<>il ; 
Wreathes  round  our  necks  these  chains  of  gold,  and 

rubes  i 

Our  limbs  with  floating  crimson.     Then  rejoice,  j 

Dau^^htcrs  of  Israel !  from  your  cymbals  shake 
Sweet  clangour,  hymning  God  !  the  Lord  of  liowts !       I 

Ye!  shout  I  and  ye!  make  answer,  Saul  luith  slain 
Ilis  thousands;  David  his  ten  thuu.^aiiils  slain. 

Such  the  hymned  harmony,  from  voici-s  breathed 
Of  virgin  minstrels,  of  each  tribe  the  prime 
For  beauty,  and  fine  fnnn,  and  artful  touch 
Of  instrument,  and  skill  in  dance  and  -^oiig  ; 
Choir  answeriiij;  choir,  that  on  to  Gibeaii  led 
The  victors  back  in  triumph.     On  each  neck 
Plavcd  chains  of  gold  ;  and,  shadowing  their  cbarnis 
With  colour  like  the  blushes  of  llic  morn. 
Robes,  gift  of  Saul,  round  their  li^lit  limbs,  in  toss 
Of  cymbals,  and  the  luaiiy-mazed  dance, 
Floated  like  roseate  clouds.     Tluis,  tiiese  came  on 
In  dance  and  song  ;  then,  multitudes  tliat  swelled 
The  pomp  of  triumph,  and  in  circles  ranged 
Around  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  brouglit 
Freely  iheir  offerings  ;  and  with  one  accord 
Sang,  'Glory,  and  praise,  and  worship  unto  God.* 

Loud  rang  the  exultation.     'Twas  the  voice 
Of  a  free  people  from  impending  chains 
Redeemed ;  a  people  proud,  whose  bosom  beat 
With  fire  of  glory  and  renown  in  arras 
Triumphant.     Loud  the  exultation  rang. 

There,  many  a  wife,  whose  ardent  gaze  from  far 
Singled  the  warrior  whose  glad  eye  gave  back 
Her  look  of  love.     There,  many  a  grandsire  held 
A  blooming  boy  aloft,  and  'midst  the  array 
In  triumjih,  pointing  with  his  staff,  exclaimed, 
'  Ln,  uiy  brave  son  !   I  now  may  die  in  peace.' 

Th^re,  many  a  beauteous  virgin,  blushing  deep, 
Flung  back  her  veil,  and,  as  the  warrior  came, 
Hailed  her  betrothed.     But,  chiefly,  on  one  alone 
All  dwelt. 


The  ]Vint€r*s  Mom, 

Artist  unseen  I  that,  dipt  in  frozen  dew. 
Hast  on  the  glittering  ghiss  tliy  pencil  laid. 
Ere  from  yon  sun  the  transient  visions  fade, 

Swift  let  me  trace  tlie  forms  tliy  fancy  drew! 

Thy  towers  and  palaces  of  diamond  hue. 
Rivers  and  lakes  of  lucid  crystal  made. 
And  hung  in  air  hoar  trees  of  branching  shade. 

That  liquid  pearl  distil  :  thy  scenes  renew. 

Whatever  old  bards  or  later  fictions  feign, 
Of  secret  grottos  undenieath  the  wave, 
Where  nereids  roof  with  spar  the  amber  cave ; 

Or  bowers  of  bliss,  where  sport  the  fairy  train, 
Who,  frequent  by  the  moonliglit  wanderer  seen, 
Circle  with  radiant  gems  the  dewy  green. 


EDWARD  LORD  THURLOW. 

Edward  Hovfx  Thurlow  (Lord  Thurlow)  has 
published  several  small  volumes  of  poetry :  Select 
Po€Tn.->  (1S21);  Poems  on  Several  Occasion.'i ;  Angelica^ 
or  the  Fate  of  Proteus ;  Arcita  and  Palamon,  after 
Chancer,  Sec.  Amidst  much  atTectation  and  bad 
taste,  there  is  real  poetry  in  the  works  of  tiiis 
nobleman.  He  has  been  a  source  of  ridicule  and 
sarcasm  to  various  reviewers  —  and  not  unde- 
serveilly  ;  yet  in  pieces  like  the  follow-ing,  there 
is  a  freshness  of  fancy  and  feeling,  and  a  richness 
of  expression,  that  resemble  Herriek  or  Moore. 


Song  to  May, 

May  !  oueon  of  blossoms. 
And  fulfilling  flowci-s, 

With  what  pretty  music 
Shall  we  charm  tin*  liourn? 

Wilt  thou  have  pipe  and  rced« 

Blown  in  the  open  niea-i ! 

Or  to  the  lute  give  heed 
In  the  green  bowers? 

Thou  hast  no  need  of  us, 

Or  pijie  or  wire, 
That  hast  the  irolden  bee 

Uipeued  witli  fire  ; 
And  many  tliousand  more 
Songsters,  that  thee  adore. 
Filling  eartli's  gi"as>y  floor 

With  new  desire. 

Thou  hast  thy  miglity  bcrdB, 

Tame,  and  free  livers  ; 
Doubt  not.  thy  music  too 

In  the  deep  rivers  ; 
And  the  whole  plumy  flight. 
Warbling  the  day  and  night-^ 
Up  at  the  gates  of  light, 
See,  the  lark  quivei-s ! 

When  with  the  jacinth 
Coy  fountains  are  tressed  ; 

And  for  the  mournful  bird 
(ireenwoiiils  arc  dressed, 

That  did  for  Tereus  pine  ; 

Then  shall  our  songs  be  thine, 

To  whom  our  hearts  incline : 
May,  be  thou  blessed! 


77t€  Sun-Floioer, 

Behold,  my  dear,  this  lofty  flower, 
That  now  the  golden  sun  receives; 

No  other  deity  has  power. 

But  only  Phoebus,  on  her  leaves ; 

As  he  in  radiant  glory  burns, 

Frora  east  to  west  her  visage  turns. 

The  dial  tells  no  tale  more  true, 
Than  she  his  journal  on  her  leaves. 

When  morn  first  gives  him  to  her  \icw, 
Or  night,  that  her  of  him  bereaves, 

A  dismal  interregnum  bids 

Her  weeping  eyes  to  close  their  lids. 

Forsaken  of  his  light,  she  pines 
The  cold,  the  dreary  night  away. 

Till  in  the  ciist  the  crimson  signs 
Betoken  the  great  god  of  day  ; 

Then,  lifting  up  her  drooping  face, 

She  sheds  around  a  golden  grace. 

0  Nature,  In  all  parts  divine! 

What  moral  sweets  lior  leaves  disclose  I 
Then  in  my  verse  her  truth  shall  shine, 

And  be  immortal,  as  tlie  rose, 
Anacreon's  plant ;  arise,  thou  flower. 
That  hast  fidelity  thy  dower  I 

Apollo,  on  whose  beams  you  gaze, 

Has  filled  my  breast  with  golden  light  J 

And  circled  nie  with  sacred  rays, 
To  be  a  poet  in  his  sight : 

Then,  thus  1  give  the  cro\vn  to  thee. 

Whose  iniprev«  is  fidelity. 
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Somiett. 

Tho  Summer,  the  <Uvinest  Summer  bums, 

The  skies  are  bright  with  a/.ure  and  with  gold  ; 
The  inuvis,  and  the  nightingale,  by  turns, 

Amid  the  woods  a  soft  enchantment  hold  : 
The  tiowerihg  woods,  with  glury  and  delight, 

Their  tender  leaves  unto  the  air  have  spreud  ; 
The  wanton  air,  amid  their  alleys  bright, 

Doth  softly  fly,  and  a  light  fragranec  slied  : 
The  nymphs  within  the  silver  fountains  play, 

The  angels  on  the  golden  banks  recline. 
Wherein  great  Flora,  iu  her  bright  array. 

Hath  sprinkled  her  ambrosial  sweets  divjne  : 
Or,  else,  I  gaze  upon  that  beauteous  face, 
0  Amoret !  and  think  these  sweeta  have  place. 


Now  Summer  has  one  foot  from  out  the  world, 

Her  golden  mantle  floating  in  the  air  ; 
\nd  her  luvc-darting  eyes  are  backward  hurled, 

To  bid  adieu  to  this  creation  fair: 
K  flight  of  swallows  circles  her  before, 

And  Zephyrus,  her  jolly  harbinger, 
Already  is  a-wing  to  Heaven's  door. 

Whereat  the  AIuscs  are  expecting  her  ; 
And  the  three  Graces,  in  their  heavenly  ring. 

Are  dancing  with  delicious  harmony; 
\nd  Hebe  doth  her  flowery  chalice  bring, 

To  sprinkle  nectar  on  their  melody  : 
Jove  laughs  to  see  his  angel,  Summer,  come, 
Warbling  his  praise,  to  her  immortal  home. 


Komun  Cathnlies,  a  body  then  proscribed  and  de- 
pressed by  i»enal  enactments,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  of  the  number  who,  to  use  his  own  words, 
*  hailed  the  first  dazzling  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  as  asignal  to  theshive,  wherever  suflTcring, 
tliat  the  day  of  his  deliverance  was  near  at  hand.' 
The  poet  states  that  in  1792  he  was  taken  by  his 
father  to  one  of  the  dinners  given  in  honour  <tf  tliat 
great  event,  and  sat  ujion  the  knee  of  the  chairman 
while  the  foUowing  toast  was  enthusiastically  sent 
round  :  *  May  the  breezes  from  France  fan  our  Irish 


The  crimson  Moon,  uprising  from  the  sea, 

With  large  delight  foretells  the  harvest  near: 
Ye  shepherds,  now  prepare  your  melody. 

To  greet  the  soft  appearance  of  her  sphere! 
And,  like  a  page,  enamoured  of  her  train, 

The  star  of  evening  glimmers  in  the  west : 
Then  raise,  ye  shepherds,  your  observant  strain, 

That  so  of  the  Great  Shepherd  here  are  blest ! 
Our  fields  are  full  with  the  time-ripened  grain. 

Our  vineyards  with  the  purjde  clusters  swell : 
Her  golden  splendour  glimmers  on  the  main. 

And  vales  and  mountains  her  bright  glory  tell : 
Then  sing,  ye  shepherds!  for  the  time  is  come 
\\'hcn  we  must  bring  the  enriched  harvest  home. 


0  Moon,  that  shinest  on  this  heathy  wild, 

Anil  light'st  the  hill  of  Hastings  with  thy  ray, 
Ilnw  am  I  with  thy  sad  delight  beguiled. 

How  hold  with  fund  imagination  jday  ! 
Ily  thy  broad  taper  I  call  up  the  time 

When  Harold  on  the  bleeding  verdure  lay, 
Though  great  in  glory,  overstaincd  with  crime. 

And  fallen  by  his  fate  from  kingly  sway  ! 
On  bleeding  knights,  and  on  war-broken  anns, 

Torn  banners  and  the  dying  steuds  you  shone, 
When  thU  fair  Knglaiid,  and  her  peerless  charms. 

And  all,  but  honour,  to  the  foe  were  gone  ! 
Hero  dice!  the  king,  whom  his  brave  subjects  chose, 
Uut,  dying,  lay  amid  his  Nonnan  foes ! 

THOMAS  MOORE. 

A  rare  union  of  wit  and  sensibility,  of  high  powers 
of  imagination  and  extensive  learning,  has  been  ex- 
emplified in  tiie  poetical  works  of  Thomas  Mookk. 
Mr  M(M)re  is  a  native  of  Dublin,  where  he  was  lM>rn 
on  the  'J8th  of  May  1780.  Me  early  began  to  rhyme, 
and  a  sonnet  tohisschmdmaster.  .Mr  Samuel  Whyte, 
written  in  his  fourteenth  year,  wjls  published  in  a 
Dublin  magazine.*     The  parents  of  our  poet  were 

•  Mr  ^\'hyto  waa  aUo  tho  teacher  of  ShcrldaD,  and  It  U 
ourioiin  to  ll^am  tliiit,  after  about  n  yoar'H  triiil,  Sfurrt/  woh 
prououncod,  both  by  tutor  and  parent,  to  bo  an  ineurriglblu 


r^^^^i-tr>K,.,_,~y     /Xi_ 


Oak  into  verdure'  Parliament  havinp,  in  1 793,  opened 
the  university  to  Catlmlics,  younp  Moore  was  sent 
to  college,  anil  (listinguishecl  himself  by  his  classical 
acquirements.  In  1799,  while  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
he  i)roceeiicil  to  London  to  steady  law  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  publish  by  subscription  a  translation  of 
Anacreon,  The  latter  appeared  in  the  following 
year,  dedicated  to  the  I'rince  of  Wales.  At  a  sub- 
liequent  period,  Mr  Moore  was  amon);  the  keenest 
satirists  of  this  prince,  for  wliich  he  has  been  accused 
of  ingratitude  ;  but  he  states  himself  that  the  whole 
amount  of  his  obligations  to  his  royal  higliness  was 
the  honour  of  dining  twice  at  Carlton  House,  and 
being  admitted  to  a  great  fite  given  by  the  prince 
in  1811  on  his  being  made  regent.  In  180.1  Mr 
Moore  obtained  an  official  situation  at  Hermuda,  the 
duties  of  which  were  discharged  by  a  deputy;  and 
this  sutmrdinate  proving  unfaithful,  the  poet  incurred 
pecuniary  losses  to  a  large  amount.  Its  first  cd'ect, 
however,  was  two  volumes  of  poetry,  n  series  of 
VdeH  and  Kphiles^  published  in  180(1,  and  written 
during  an  absence  of  fourteen  months  from  K\iropc, 
while  the  author  visited  Hermuda.  The  doscri[itiTC 
sketches   in  this   work    arc    remarkable   for  their 

tlunco !  '  At  the  time,'  mvb  Mr  Mooro.  '  when  T  first  bnrut  to 
attend  hiH  BChikO],  Mr  Whyto  »till  cv>ntinu«],  to  the  no  uiiall 
aliirni  uf  innny  |i«rent8,  to  eneourmio  a  tju<to  for  oetinfi  among 
hU  piipili.  In  thit  line  I  wn-s  lonji  hi.^  fuvourtte  ^nv-M-hoUr ; 
.inil  anioDji  the  plfty-hilLn  introduced  in  his  volume,  to  iUu5trete 
tlie  iwefu,ioni»  of  his  own  pn^lopue,*  and  epilogutii.  ther«  U  one  of 
a  iilay  Kot  up  in  tho  year  1790,  at  Lndy  llorrowes'a  privata 
Iheatro  in  Dublin,  when?,  among  tho  item*  of  the  evening'^ 
entertainniont,  is  "  An  Epilogue,  A  &iutcu  to  Si  Paut'i^  Mnatw 
•Mooro." 
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fldelitv.  nip  loss  than  tho'ir  p(K*tio.il  beauty.  Tlif 
Btyle  of  Moore  was  now  formed,  iiml  in  all  his  writ- 
inps  there  is  nothing  finer  than  the  opening  epistle 
to  Lord  Strangford,  written  on  board  ship  by  moon- 
Ught  :— 

Sweet  Moon  !  if,  like  Crotona's  sage, 

By  any  spell  my  hand  could  dare 
To  make  thy  disk  its  ample  page. 

And  write  my  thoupht.s,  my  wishes  there  ; 
How  nmiiy  a  frien<l  whose  careless  eye 
Now  wandem  o'er  that  starn*  sky, 
Should  smile  upon  thy  orb  to  meet 
The  recollection  kind  and  sweet, 
The  reveries  of  fond  regret, 
The  promise  never  to  forget, 
And  all  my  heart  and  soul  would  send 
To  many  a  dear-loved,  distant  friend. 

•  •  • 

Even  now,  delusive  hope  will  steal 
Amid  the  dark  regrets  I  feel. 
Soothing  as  yonder  placid  beam 

Pursues  the  murnmrers  of  the  deep. 
And  lights  them  with  consoling  glesim. 

And  smiles  them  into  tranquil  sleep. 
Oh  !  such  a  Messed  nij^ht  as  this 

I  often  think  if  friends  were  near. 
How  should  we  feel  and  gaze  with  bliss 

Upon  the  moon-bright  scenery  here  ! 
The  sea  i«  like  a  silvery  lake. 

And  o'er  its  Ciilm  the  vessel  glides, 
Gently,  as  if  it  feared  to  wake 

The  slumber  of  the  silent  tides. 
The  only  envious  cloud  that  lowers 

Hath  hung  its  shade  on  Pico's  height, 
Where  dimly  'mid  the  dusk  he  towers, 

And,  scowling  at  this  heaven  of  light, 
Exults  to  see  the  infant  storm 
Cling  darkly  round  his  giant  form  ! 

Tlie  warmth  of  the  young  j)oet's  feelings  and 
imagination  led  liim  in  these  epistles  to  make  some 
Blight  trespasses  on  delicacy  and  decorum,  and  a 
second  publicatiun  of  pwms,  two  years  afterwards, 
under  tlie  assumed  name  of  Thomas  Little — a  playful 
allusion  to  his  diminutive  stature — aggravated  this 
offence  of  his  muse.  He  has  had  the  good  sense  to 
be  asliamed  of  these  amatory  Juvenilia,  and  genius 
enougli  to  redeem  the  fault.  Mr  Moore  now  became 
a  satirist — not  strong  and  masculine,  like  Dryden, 
nor  possessed  of  the  moral  dignity  of  Pope — but  lively 
and  jiun^ent,  with  abundance  of  humorous  and  witty 
illustration.  The  man  of  the  world,  the  scholar,  and 
the  poetical  artist,  are  happily  blended  in  his  satiri- 
cal productions,  with  a  ricli  and  playful  fancy.  His 
Twopenni/  Posthag,  The  Futlye  Famih/  in  Paris,  Fables 
for  (he  Holy  Alliance,  and  numerous  small  pieces 
written  for  the  newspapers  on  the  passing  topics  of 
the  day,  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  Whig  or  liberal 
party,  are  not  excelled  in  their  own  peculiar  walk 
by  any  satirical  compositions  in  the  language.  It 
is  difficult  to  select  a  specimen  of  these  exquisite 
productions  without  risk  of  giving  offence  ;  but  per- 
haps the  following  may  be  found  sufficiently  irre- 
proachable in  this  respect,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
contains  a  full  proportion  of  the  wit  and  poignancy 
distributed  over  all.  It  appeared  at  a  time  when  an 
abundance  of  mawkish  reminiscences  and  memoirs 
had  been  showered  from  the  press,  and  bore  the 
title  of  *  Literary  Advertisement' 

Wanted — Authors  of  all  work  to  job  for  the  season, 
No  matter  which  party,  so  faithful  to  neither ; 

Good  hacks,  who,  if  posed  for  a  rhyme  or  a  rtuwon, 
Can  manage,  like  •♦•****,  to  do  without  either. 


If  in  jail,  all  the  better  for  out-of.door  topics  ; 

Your  jail  is  for  travellers  a  channing  retreat ; 
They  can  take  a  day's  rule  for  a  trip  to  the  Tropic.", 

And  sail  round  the  world,  at  their  case,  in  the  Kltet. 

For  a  dramatist,  too,  the  most  useful  of  schoids — 
He  can  study  high  life  in  the  King's  Itench  com- 
munity ; 

Aristotle  could  scarce  keep  him  more  within  ruteM, 
And  o( place  he,  at  lea.st,  must  adhere  to  the  unity. 

Any  lady  or  gentleman  come  to  an  age 

To    have   good    *  Keminisccucca'    (three    score   or 
hij:her). 
Will  meet  with  encouragement — so  nmch  per  page, 
And  the  spelling  and  grammar  both  found  by  th« 
buyer. 

No  matter  with  what  their  remembrance  is  stocked. 
So  they'll  only  remcnd)er  the  quantum  desired  ; 

Enoujih  to  fill  handsomely  Two  Volumes  oct.^ 
Price  twenty-four  shillings,  is  all  that's  required. 

They  may  treat  us,  like  Kelly,  with  ohljeu  d'esprits^ 
Like  Dihdin,  nuiy  tell  of  each  fanciful  frolic; 

Or  kindly  inform  us,  like  Madame  Ocnlis, 

That  ginger-beer  cakes  always  give  them  the  cholic. 
•  *  • 

Funds,  Pliysic,  Com,  Poetry,  Bo,^ing,  Tlomance, 
All  excellent  subjects  for  tuniing  a  penny  ; 

To  write  ujxui  all  is  an  author's  sole  chance 

For  attaining  at  last  the  least  knowledge  of  any. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten,  if  his  title  is  good, 
The  material  within  of  small  consequence  is; 

Let  him  only  write  fine,  and  if  not  understood. 
Why' — that's  the  concern  of  the  reader,  not  his. 

Nota  liene — an  Essay,  now  printing,  to  show 

That  Horace,  as  clearly  as  words  could  express  it. 

Was  for  taxing  the  Fundholders,  ages  ago. 

When  he  wrote    thus — *  Quodcunque  in  Fund   is^ 
assess  it.'* 

In  1813  R[r  Moore  entered  upon  his  noble  poeti- 
cal and  patriotic  task — writing  lyrics  for  the  ancient 
music  of  his  native  country.  liis  Irish  Stmys  disT 
played  a  fervour  and  pathos  not  found  in  liis  earlier 
works,  with  the  most  exquisite  melody  and  purity  of 
diction.  An  accomplished  musician  himself,  it  was 
the  effort,  he  relates,  to  translate  into  hinguage  the 
emotions  and  passions  which  nmsic  appeared  to  him 
to  express,  that  first  led  to  his  writing  any  poetry 
worthy  of  the  name,  *Dryden,'  he  adds,  *has  hap- 
pily described  music  as  being  **  inarticulate  poetry  ;" 
and  I  have  always  felt,  in  adapting  words  to  an  ex- 
pressive air,  that  I  was  bestowing  upon  it  the  gift  of 
articulatitm,  and  tlius  enabling  it  to  speak  to  others 
all  that  was  conveyed,  in  its  wordless  eloquence,  to 
myself.'  Part  of  the  inspiration  must  also  be  attri- 
buted to  national  feelings.  The  old  airs  were  con- 
secrated to  recollections  of  the  ancient  glories,  the 
valour,  beauty,  or  sufferings  of  Ireland,  and  became 
inseparably  connected  with  such  assoeiirtiuns.  Of 
the  Iri^^h  Melodies,  in  connection  with  Mr  Moore's 
songs,  nine  parts  have  been  published  in  succession  : 
they  are  understood  to  have  been  materially  useful 
to  the  poet's  fortunes.  AVithout  detracting  from  the 
merits  of  the  rest,  it  appears  to  us  very  forcibly,  that 
the  particular  ditties  in  which  he  delicately  hints  at 
the  woes  of  his  native  coiuitry,  and  trunsnnites  into 
verse  tlie  breathings  of  its  unfortunate  patriots,  are 
the  most  real  in  feeling,  and  therefore  the  best.  This 
particularly  applies  to  '  When  he  who  adores  thee,' 
*  Oh,  blame  not  the  bard,'  and  '  Oh,  breathe  not  liis 

I      *  According  to  the  common  reading,  *  Quodcunque  icfundis, 
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name  j'  the  first  of  which,  referring  evidently  to  the 
fate  of  llr  Emmett,  is  as  follows  : — 

When  he  who  adores  thee  has  left  but  the  name 

Of  his  fault  and  his  sorrow  behind, 

Oh,  say,  wilt  thou  weep  when  they  darken  the  fame 

Of  a  life  that  for  thee  was  resigned? 

Yes,  weep  !  and,  however  my  foes  may  condemn, 

Thy  tears  shall  efface  the  decree  ; 

Kor  Heaven  can  witness,  though  guilty  to  them, 

I  have  been  but  too  faithful  to  thee ! 

With  thee  were  the  dreams  of  my  earliest  love. 

Every  thought  of  ray  reason  waa  thine  ; 

In  my  last  humble  prayer  to  the  Spirit  above, 

Thy  name  shall  be  mingled  with  mine  ! 

Oh,  blessed  are  the  lovers  and  friends  who  shall  live 

The  days  of  thy  glory  to  see  ; 

But  the  next  dearest  blessing  that  Heaven  can  give, 

Is  the  pride  of  thus  dying  for  theel 

Next  to  the  patriotic  songs  stand  those  in  which 
a  moral  reflection  is  conveyed  in  that  metaphorical 
form  which  only  Moore  has  been  able  to  realise  in 
lyrics  for  music — as  in  the  following  exquisite  ex- 
ample : — 

I  saw  from  the  beach,  when  the  morning  was  shining, 
A  bark  o'er  the  waters  move  gloriously  on  : 

I  came,  when  the  sun  o*er  that  beach  was  declining — 
The  bark  was  still  there,  but  the  waters  were  gone. 

Ah  !  such  is  the  fate  of  our  life's  early  promise, 

So  passing  the  spring-tide  of  joy  we  have  kno^vn : 
Each  wave  that  we  danced  on  at  nioniing,  ebbs  from  us, 
'    And  leaves  us,  at  eve,  on  the  black  shore  alone. 

Ne'er  tell  me  of  glories  serenely  adorning 

The  close  of  our  day,  the  calm  eve  of  our  night ; 
Give  me  back,  give  me  back,  the  wild  freshness  of 
morning. 
Her  clouds  and  her  tears  are  worth  evening's  best 
light. 

Oh,  who  would  not  welcome  that  moment's  returning. 
When  passion  first  waked  a   new  life  through  his 
frame. 
And  his  soul — like  the  wood  that  grows  precious  in 
burning — 
Gave  out  all  its  sweets  to  Love's  exquisite  flame ! 

In  1817  Mr  Mixjre  produced  his  most  elaborate 
poem,  I.alla  liuohh,  an  oriental  romance,  the  accuracy 
of  which,  as  regards  topographical,  antiquarian,  and 
characteristic  details,  has  been  vouched  by  nume- 
rous comjietent  authorities.  The  poetry  is  brilliant 
and  gorgeous — rich  to  excess  with  imagery  and  or- 
nament—and oppressive  from  its  very  sweetness  and 
splendour.  Of  the  four  talcs  which,  connected  by  a 
sliKht  narrative,  like  the  ballad  stories  in  Hogg's 
Queen's  Wake,  constitute  the  entire  poem,  the  most 
simple  is  I\ir(itlute  and  the  Peri,  and  it  is  the  one 
most  frequently  read  and  remembered.  Still,  the 
first — T/ie  Veiletl  l*Tophel  of  Khuras.tan — though  im- 
probable and  extravagant  a.s  a  ficliiin,  is  a  poem  of 
great  energy  and  power.  The  genius  of  the  poet 
moves  with  grace  and  free<lom  under  his  load  of 
Eastern  magnificence,  anti  the  reader  is  fascinated 
by  his  prolific  fancy,  and  the  scenes  of  loveliness  and 
Bplen(l(mr  which  are  ilepicted  with  such  vividness 
and  truth.  Ha/litt  says  that  Moore  should  not  have 
written' I.alla  KcKikli.'even  for  three  thousand  guineas 
— the  price  uiulerst(xxl  to  Ik-  ]iaid  by  the  l)ooksellers 
for  the  coi>yright.  Hut  if  not  a  great  poem,  it  is  a 
marvellous  work  of  art,  and  contains  paintings  of 
local  scenery  and  manners  nnsurpassed  for  fidelity 
and  pictures(iue  eflcct.  The  patient  rcseartli  and 
extensive  reading  riKjuircd  to  gather  the  materials, 
would  have  damped  the  spirit  and  extinguished  the 


fancy  of  almost  any  other  poet.  It  was  amidst  the 
snows  of  two  or  three  Derbyshire  winters,  he  says, 
while  living  in  a  lone  cottage  among  the  fields,  that 
he  was  enabled,  by  that  concentration  of  thought 
which  retirement  alone  gives,  to  call  up  around  him 
some  of  the  sunniest  of  those  Eastern  scenes  which 
have  since  been  welcomed  in  India  itself  as  almost 
native  to  its  clime.  The  poet  was  a  diligent  stu- 
dent, and  his  oriental  reading  was  '  as  good  as  riding 
on  the  back  of  a  camel.'  The  romance  of  '  Vatliek' 
alone  equals  '  Lalla  Rookh,'  among  English  fictions, 
in  local  fidelity  and  completeness  as  an  Eastern  tale. 
After  the  publication  of  his  work,  the  poet  set  off 
with  Mr  Rogers  on  a  visit  to  Paris.  The  '  groups 
of  ridiculous  English  who  were  at  that  time  swarm- 
ing in  all  directions  throughout  France,'  sujiplied 
the  materials  for  his  satire  entitled  '  The  iudge 
Family  in  Paris,'  which,  in  popularity,  and  the  run 
of  successive  editions,  kept  pace  with  'Lalla  Rookh.' 
In  1819  Mr  Moore  made  another  journey  to  the 
continent  in  company  with  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
this  furnished  his  lihymes  an  the  Ituad,  a  series  of 
trifles  often  graceful  and  pleasing,  but  so  conversa- 
tional and  unstudied  as  to  be  little  better  (to  use  his 
own  words)  than  '  prose  fringed  with  rhyme.'  From 
Paris  the  poet  and  his  companion  proceeded  by  the 
Simplon  to  Italy.  Lord  John  took  the  route  to 
Genoa,  and  Mr  Moore  went  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Byron 
at  Venice.  On  his  return  from  this  memorable  tour, 
the  poet  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris,  where  he  re- 
sided till  about  the  close  of  the  year  1822.  He  had 
become  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties  by  the 
conduct  of  the  person  who  acted  as  his  deputy  at 
Bermuda.  His  friends  jiressed  forward  witli  eager 
kindness  to  help  to  release  him — one  oflcring  to  place 
£500  at  his  disposal ;  but  he  came  to  the  resolution 
of  '  gratefully  declining  their  offers,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  work  out  his  deliveiance  by  his  own  efforts. 
In  September  1822  he  was  informed  that  an  ar. 
rangement  had  been  made,  and  that  he  might  with 
safety  return  to  England.  The  amount  of  the 
claims  of  the  American  merchants  had  been  re- 
duced to  the  sum  of  one  thousand  guineas,  and  to- 
wards the  payment  of  this  the  uncle  of  his  deputy — 
a  rich  London  merchant — had  been  brought  to  con- 
tribute £300.  A  friend  of  the  poet  inmiediately 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  banker  the  remaining 
IH)rtion  (£7.')0),  whi<h  was  soon  repaid  by  the  grate- 
ful bard,  who,  in  the  June  following,  on  receiving 
his  publisher's  account,  found  £I''00  placed  to  his 
credit  from  the  sale  of  the  Loves  of  the  Angels,  and 
£500  from  the  'Fables  of  the  Holy  Alliance.'  The 
latter  were  partly  written  while  Mr  Moore  was 
at  Venice  with  Lord  liyron,  and  were  published 
under  the  nom  <le  (/lurre  of  Thomas  Brown.  The 
'Loves  of  the  Angels' was  written  in  Paris.  The 
poem  is  founded  on  "the  Eastern  story  of  the  angels 
Harut  and  Marut,  and  the  Rabbinical  fictions  of 
the  loves  of  Uzziel  and  Shamclnizai,'  with  which 
Mr  Moore  shadowed  out  'the  fall  of  the  soul  from 
its  original  purity — the  loss  of  light  and  happinesj 
which  it  BufTers  in  the  pursuit  of  this  world's  i>erish- 
able  pleasures — and  the  punishments  both  from  con- 
science and  divine  justice  with  which  impurity, 
pride,  and  presumptuous  inquiry  into  the  awful 
secrets  of  heaven  are  sure  to  be  visited.'  The 
stories  of  the  three  angels  are  related  with  grace- 
ful tenderness  and  pa.ssion,  but  with  too  little  of 
'the  angelic  air'  about  them.  His  latest  imagi- 
native work  is  The  Epicurean,  an  Eastern  tale, 
in  prose,  but  full  of  the  spirit  and  materials  of 
[KK'try;  and  fonning,  |>irbaps,  his  highest  and  iK'rt 
sustained  flight  in  tlie  regions  of  pure  rnmance. 
His  lives  of  Sheridan  and  Byron  we  shall  afterwards 
allude  to  in  the  list  of  biugraphicul  writers.     Thui, 
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remiirkable  for  industry,  (genius,  and  acquirements. 
Mr  Jloorc's  career  has  been  one  of  liiyli  honour  and 
success.  No  poet  has  l)cen  more  universally  read, 
or  more  courted  in  society  by  individuals  distin- 
guished ftir  rank,  literature,  or  public  service.  His 
political  frienils,  when  in  otlice,  rewanled  him  with 
a  pension  of  £;iO()  per  annum,  and  as  his  writings 
have  been  profitable  .as  well  as  popular,  his  latter 
days  will  thus  be  spent  in  comfort,  without  tlie 
anxieties  of  protracted  autliorship.  He  resides  in  a 
cottage  in  \Viltsliire,  preferring  a  country  retire- 
ment to  those  gay  and  brilliant  circles  which  lie 
occasionally  enriches  with  his  wit  and  genius  ;  and 
he  has  recently  given  to  the  world  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  his  iKjetical  works  in  ten  volumes,  to  which 


Moore's  Cottage,  near  I)evizes. 

are  prefixed  some  interesting  litcrarj-  and  personal 
details.  Wlien  time  shall  have  destroyed  the  at- 
tractive charm  of  Moore's  [lersonal  qualities,  and 
removed  his  works  to  a  distance,  to  be  judged  of  by 
their  fruit  alone,  the  want  most  deeply  felt  will  be 
that  of  simplicity  and  geimine  passion.  lie  has 
worked  little  in  the  durable  and  permanent  ni.ate- 
rials  of  poetry,  but  has  spent  his  prime  in  enrich- 
ing the  stately  structure  with  exquisite  orn.aments, 
foliage,  flowers,  and  gems.  He  has  preferred  tile 
myrtle  to  the  olive  or  the  o.ak.  His  longer  poems 
want  human  interest.  Tenderness  .and  pathos  he 
undoubtedly  possesses ;  but  the}'  are  fleeting  and  eva- 
nescent— not  embodied  in  liis  verse  in  any  tale  of 
melancholy  grandeur  or  strain  of  affecting  morality 
or  sentiment.  \\t  often  throws  into  his  gay  and 
festive  verses,  and  his  fanciful  descrijitions,  touches 
of  pensive  and  mournful  reflection,  which  strike  by 
their  trutli  and  beauty,  and  by  the  force  of  contrast. 
Indeed,  one  effect  of  the  genius  of  Moore  has  been, 
to  elevate  the  feelings  and  occurrences  of  ordinary 
life  into  poetry,  rather  than  dealing  witli  the  hifty 
abstract  elements  of  the  art.  His  wit  answers  to  the 
definition  of  I'ope  :  it  is 

Nature  to  advantage  dressed, 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed. 

Its  combinations  are,  however,  wonderful.  Quick, 
subtle,  and  varied,  ever  suggesting  new  thoughts  or 
images,  or  une.ipected  turns  of  expression  —  now 
irawing  resources  from  classical  literature  or  the 


ancient  fathers — now  diving  into  the  human  heart, 
anil  now  skimming  the  fields  of  fancy — the  wit  or 
imagination  of  Moore  (for  they  are  compounded  to- 
gether) is  a  true  Ariel,  'a  creature  of  the  dements,' 
that  is  ever  buoyant  and  full  of  life  and  spirit.  His 
very  satires  '  give  delight,  and  hurt  not.'  'i'hcy  are 
never  coarse,  and  always  witty.  When  stimghy  an 
act  of  oppression  or  intolerance,  he  can  be  bitter  or 
sarcastic  enough;  but  some  lively  thought  or  spor- 
tive image  soon  crosses  his  path,  and  he  instantly 
follows  it  into  the  open  and  geniiU  region  where  he 
loves  most  to  indulge.  He  never  dips  his  pen  in 
malignity.  For  an  author  who  has  wTittcn  so  much 
as  Mr  Moore  has  done  on  the  subject  of  U)ve  and 
the  g.ay  delights  of  good  fellowsbi[),  it  was  scarce 
possible  to  be  always  natural  and  original.  Si^nie 
of  his  lyrics  and  occasional  poems,  accordingly, 
present  far-fetched  nietaiihors  and  conceits,  with 
which  they  often  eoniludc,  like  the  final  flourish  or 
pirouette  of  a  stage-dancer.  He  has  pretty  well 
exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  rosy  lips  and  sparkling 
eyes,  forgetting  that  true  passion  is  ever  direct  and 
sim])te — ever  concentrated  and  intense,  whether 
bright  or  melancholy.  This  defect,  however,  ]ier- 
vades  only  jiart  of  his  songs,  and  those  mostly  written 
in  his  youth.  The  'Irish  Melodies'  are  full  of  true 
feeling  and  ilelicacy.  By  universal  consent,  and  by 
the  sure  test  of  memory,  these  national  strains  .are 
the  most  poi)ular  and  the  most  likely  to  be  immortal 
of  .all  Moore's  works.  They  are  musical  ahiiost  be- 
yond parallel  in  words — graceful  in  thought  and 
sentiment — often  tender,  pathetic,  and  heroic — and 
tlicy  blend  poetical  and  romantic  feelings  with  the  • 
objects  and  sympathies  of  common  life  in  language 
chastened  and  refined,  yet  apparently  so  sin)])le  tliat 
every  trace  of  art  has  disappeared.  The  most  fami- 
liar expressions  become,  in  his  hands,  instruments 
of  power  and  melody.  The  songs  are  read  and  re- 
membered by  all.  They  are  equally  the  delight  of 
the  cottage  and  the  saloon,  and,  in  the  poet's  own 
country,  are  sung  with  an  enthusi.asm  that  will  Inng 
be  felt  in  tlie  hour  of  festivitj-,  tis  well  as  in  periods 
of  suffering  and  solemnity,  by  that  imaginative  and 
warm-hearted  people. 


JOHN  HOOKHAM  FRERE. 

In  1817  Jlr  JIurray  published  a  small  poetical 
volume  under  the  eccentric  title  of  I'rmpeclus  and 
Sjit^cimen  of  an  intntital  National  Work,  bij  William 
and  liobcrt  }yfii.stlecnift,  of  Stowmarfiet  in  StilJijI/t^ 
Harness  ami  Callar-Maktrs.  Intended  to  comprise  tlie 
most  Interesting  Particnhrs  relating  to  Kiny  Arthur 
and  his  Round  Table.  The  world  was  surprised  to 
find,  under  this  odd  disguise,  a  happy  imitation  of 
the  I'uKi  and  Casti  .school  of  the  Italian  poets.  The 
brt)tbcrs  Whistlccraft  formed,  it  was  quickly  seen, 
but  the  ma.sk  of  some  elegant  and  scholarly  wit  be- 
longing to  the  higher  circles  of  society,  who  had 
chosen  to  amuse  himself  in  comic  verse,  witliout  in- 
curring the  responsibilities  of  declared  authorship. 
To  two  cantits  published  in  tlie  above  year,  a  third 
and  fourth  were  soon  after  added.  The  poem  ojiena 
with  a  feast  held  by  King  Arthur  at  Carlisle  amidst 
his  knights,  who  are  tlius  introduced : — 

They  looked  a  manly  generous  generation  ; 
Beards,  shoulders,  eyebrows,  broaxl,  and  square,  and 

thick. 
Their  accents  firm  and  loud  in  conversation, 
Their  eyes  and  gestures  eager,  sharp,  and  quick, 
Showed  tl.eni  prepared,  on  proper  provocation, 
To  give  the  lie,  pull  noses,  stab  .and  kick ; 
And  for  that  very  reason  it  is  said 
They  were  so  very  courteous  and  well-bred. 
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In  a  valley  near  Carlisle  lived  a  race  of  giants ; 
and  this  place  is  finely  described  : — 

Huge  mountains  of  immeasurable  height 
Encompassed  all  the  level  valley  round 
With  mighty  slabs  of  rock,  that  sloped  upright, 
An  insurmountable  and  enormous  mound. 
The  very  river  vanished  out  of  sight. 
Absorbed  in  secret  channels  under  ground  ; 
That  vale  was  so  sequestered  and  secluded, 
All  search  for  ages  past  it  had  eluded. 

A  rock  was  in  the  centre,  like  a  cone, 
Abruptly  rising  from  a  miry  pool, 
Where  they  beheld  a  pile  of  massy  stone, 
Which  masons  of  the  rude  primeval  school 
IIa<l  reared  by  help  of  giant  hands  alone, 
With  rocky  fragments  unreduced  hy  rule  : 
Irregular,  like  nature  more  than  art. 
Huge,  rugged,  and  compact  in  every  part. 

A  wild  tumultuous  toiTent  raged  around. 
Of  fragments  tumbling  from  the  mountain's  height ; 
The  whistling  cb)uds  of  dust,  the  deafening  sound, 
The  hurried  motion  that  amazed  the  sight, 
The  constant  quaking  of  the  solid  ground, 
Environed  them  with  phantoms  of  affright; 
Yet  with  heroic  hcartn  they  held  right  on, 
Till  the  last  point  of  their  accent  was  won. 

The  giants  having  attacked  and  carried  off  some 

ladies  on  their  journey  to  court,  the  knights  deem  it 

tlieir  duty  to  set  out  in   pursuit;  and  in  due  time 

they  overcome  these  grim  i)ersi)nages,  and  relieve 

the  captives  from  the  castle  in  wliicli  they  had  been 

immured : — 

The  ladies? — They  were  tolerably  well. 

At  lea^t  as  well  as  could  have  been  expected : 

Many  details  i  must  forbear  to  tell  ; 

Their  toilet  had  been  very  much  neglected; 

But  by  supreme  good  luck  it  so  beftdl. 

That  when  the  ca.stle*s  capture  was  effected, 

When  those  vile  cannibals  were  overpuwered, 

Only  two  fat  duennas  were  devoured. 

This  closes  the  second  canto.  The  third  opens  in 
the  following  playful  strain  : — 

IVe  a  propo.-<al  here  from  Mr  Jlurray. 
He  offers  handsomely — the  money  down  ; 
My  dear,  you  might  recover  from  your  flurry, 
In  a  nice  airy  lodging  out  of  town. 
At  Croydon,  Epsom,  anywhere  in  Surrey  ; 
If  every  stanza  brings  us  in  a  cmwn, 
I  think  that  I  might  venture  to  besi>eak 
A  bedroom  and  front  parlour  for  next  week. 
Tell  me,  my  dear  Thalia,  what  you  think  ; 
Your  nen'es  have  undergone  a  sudden  shock  ; 
Your  poor  dear  spirits  have  begun  to  sink  ; 
On  Danstead  Downs  you'd  muster  a  new  stock. 
And  I'd  be  sure  to  keep  away  from  drink, 
And  always  go  to  bed  by  twelve  o'clock. 
We'll  travel  down  there  in  the  morning  stages; 
Our  verses  shall  go  down  to  distant  ages. 
And  here  in  town  we'll  breakfa.'*t  on  hot  rolls. 
And  you  ^liall  have  a  better  shawl  to  wear; 
These  pantaloons  of  mine  are  chafed  in  holes  ; 
Ry  Monday  next  I'll  compaitH  a  new  pair: 
Come  now,  fling  up  the  cinders,  fi-tch  the  coals. 
And  take  away  the  things  you  hung  to  air; 
Set  out  the  tea-things,  and  bid  I'heebe  bring 
The  kettle  up.     Aritu  and  tJie  Munis  I  ting. 

Near  the  valley  of  the  giants  was  an  abbey,  con- 
taining fifty  friars,  'fat  and  good,'  who  keep  for  a 
long  time  on  giKxi  terms  witti  their  neighKuirs.  Be- 
ing fonil  of  music,  the  giants  would  sometimes  ap- 
proach the  sacred  pile,  attracted  by  the  swtrt  sounds 
that  issued  from  it;  and  here  occurs  a  beautiful 
piece  of  description  : — 


Oft  that  wild  untutored  race  would  draw, 
Led  by  the  solemn  sound  and  sacred  light. 
Beyond  the  bank,  beneath  a  lonely  shaw, 
To  listen  all  the  livelong  summer  night, 
Till  deep,  serene,  and  reverential  awe 
Environed  them  wiih  silent  calm  delight, 
Contemplating  the  minster's  midnight  gleam. 
Reflected  from  the  clear  and  glassy  stream. 

But  chiefly,  when  the  shadowy  raoon  had  shed 
O'er  woods  and  waters  her  mysterious  hue, 
Their  passive  hearts  and  vacant  fancies  fed 
With  thoughts  and  aspirations  strani.'e  and  new, 
Till  their  brute  souls  with  inward  working  bred 
Dark  hints  that  in  the  depths  of  instinct  grew 
Subjective — not  from  Locke's  associations, 
Nor  David  Hartley's  doctrine  of  vibrations. 

Each  was  ashamed  to  mention  to  the  others 

One  half  of  all  the  feelings  that  he  felt. 

Yet  thus  far  each  would  venture — *  Listen,  brothers. 

It  seems  aw  if  one  heard  Heaven's  thunders  melt 

In  music!' 

Unfortunately,  this  happy  state  of  things  is  broken 
up  by  the  introduction  of  a  ring  of  bells  into  the 
abbey,  a  kind  of  nmsic  to  which  the  giants  had  an 
insurmountable  aversion ; — 

The  solemn  mountains  that  surrounded 
The  silent  valley  where  the  convent  lay. 
With  tintinnabular  uproar  were  astounded 
When  the  first  peal  burst  forth  at  break  of  diy . 
Feeling  their  granite  ears  severely  wounded, 
They  scarce  knew  what  to  think  or  what  to  say  ^ 
And  (though  large  mountains  commonly  conceal 
Their  sentiments,  dissembling  what  they  feel. 

Yet)  Cader-Cibbrish  from  his  cloudy  throne 
To  huge  Loblonimoii  gave  an  intimation 
Of  this  strange  rnnmur,  with  an  awful  tone. 
Thundering  his  deep  surprise  and  indignation^ 
The  lesser  hills,  in  language  of  their  own, 
Discussed  the  topic  by  reverbenition  ; 
Discoursing  with  their  echoes  all  day  long, 
Their  only  conversation  was,  '  ding-dong.* 

These  giant  mountains  inwardly  were  moved. 
But  never  made  an  outward  change  of  place; 
Not  so  the  mountain  giants — (as  behoved 
A  more  alert  and  locomotive  race)  ; 
Hearing  a  clatter  which  they  disapproved. 
They  ran  straight  forward  to  besiege  the  plao^ 
With  a  discordant  universal  yell. 
Like  house-dogs  howling  at  a  dinner-bell. 

This  is  evidently  meant  as  a  good- humoured  satire 
against  vioh-nt  personifications  in  ptK.'try.  Mean- 
while, a  monk,  Brother  John  b}'  name,  who  liad 
opposed  tiie  introduction  of  the  bells,  has  gone  in  a 
fit  of  disgust  with  his  brethren  to  amuse  himself 
witli  the  rod  at  a  neighbouring  stream.  Hero 
occurs  another  beautiful  descriptive  passage  : — 

A  mighty  current,  nnconfined  and  free, 

Han  wheeling  round  beneath  tlie  mountain's  shade, 

Battering  its  wave-woni  base  ;  but  you  might  see 

On  the  near  mar<;;in  many  a  watery  glude. 

Becalmed  beneath  some  little  island's  lee, 

All  tranquil  and  transparent,  close  embayed  ; 

Reflecting  in  the  deep  serene  and  even 

Each  flower  and  herb,  and  every  cloud  of  hcavan ; 

The  painted  kingfisher,  the  branch  above  her, 
Stand  in  the  steadfiist  mirror  fixed  and  true  ; 
Anon  the  fitful  breezes  brood  and  hover, 
Krenheiiing  the  surface  with  a  n^ughcr  hue; 
Spreading,  withdmwing,  pausing,  passing  otVi 
Again  returning  to  retire  anew: 
So  rest  and  motion  in  a  narrow  range. 
Feasted  the  sight  with  juvous  interchange. 
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Brotlar  .lolin,  placed  licre  by  nit're  chance,  is  ap- 
prisuJ  iif  the  approach  of  tlie  tiiaiits  in  time  to  run 
home  and  jtive  the  alarm.  Amidst  tlie  preparations 
for  defence,  to  which  he  exliorts  liis  hrelhren,  the 
alibot  dies,  and  Jolm  is  elected  to  succeed  him.  A 
stout  resistance  is  made  hy  the  monks,  who[n  their 
lUH-  6ui)erior  takes  care  to  feed  well  l>y  way  of 
keeping  tliem  in  heart,  and  the  g\aMa  at  length 
withdraw  from  the  scene  of  action — 

And  now  the  gates  are  opened,  and  the  throng 

Forth  issuing,  the  deserted  camp  survey  ; 

'  Here  Murdumack,  and  Mangonel  the  strong. 

And  Corbtiduc  were  lodged,'  and  '  here,'  tliey  say, 

'  This  pig-stye  to  Poldavy  did  bcloni; ; 

Here  nundleback,  and  here  Phigander  lay.' 

They  view  the  deep  indentures,  broad  and  round, 

Wh'ich  mark  their  postures  squatting  on  the  ground. 

Then  to  the  traces  of  gigantic  feet. 

Huge,  wide  apart,  with  half  a  dozen  toes; 

They  track  them  on,  till  they  converge  and  meet 

(An  earnest  and  assurance  of  repose) 

Close  at  the  ford  ;  the  cause  of  this  retreat 

They  all  conjecture,  but  no  creature  knows  ; 

It  was  ascribed  to  causes  multifarious, 

To  saints,  as  Jerom,  George,  and  Jauuarius, 

To  their  own  pious  founder's  intercession, 

To  Ave-Maries,  and  our  Lady's  psalter ; 

To  news  that  Friar  John  was  in  possession. 

To  new  wax  candles  placed  upon  the  altar. 

To  tlieir  own  prudence,  valour,  and  discretion  ; 

To  relics,  rosaries,  and  holy  water ; 

To  beads  and  psalms,  and  feats  of  arms — in  short. 

There  wa-s  no  end  of  their  accounting  for't. 

It  fin.-iUy  appears  that  the  pagans  have  retired  in 
order  to  make  the  attack  upon  the  l.-idies,  which  had 
formerly  been  described— no  had  liurlesque  of  the 
endless  episodes  of  the  Italian  romantic  poets. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  tlie  author  of  this 
clever  jeu  d'esprit  was  the  KiKlit  Honourable  John 
Hookham  I'"rerc,  a  person  of  high  political  conse- 
quence, who  had  been  employed  a  few  years  before 
by  the  British  govcrnnicnt  to  take  charge  of  diplo- 
matic transactions  in  Spain  in  connexion  with  the 
army  under  Generid  Sir  John  Moore.  The  Whistle- 
craft  poetry  was  carried  no  further  ;  but  the  peculiar 
stanza  (the  ottava  rima  of  Italy),  and  the  sarcastic 
pleasantry,  formed  the  immediate  exemplar  which 
piidcd  Hyron  when  he  wrote  his  Beppo  and  Don 
Juan  ;  and  one  couplet — 

Adown  thy  slope,  romantic  Ashboum,  glides 
The  Derby  dilly,  carrying  six  insides — 

became  at  a  subsequent  period  the  basis  of  an  allu- 
sion almost  historical  in  importance,  with  reference 
to  a  small  party  in  the  House  of  (^ommons.  Thus 
the  national  poem  has  acluully  attained  a  place  of 
some  consequence  in  our  modern  literature.  It  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  the  poet,  captivated  by  in- 
dolence or  the  elegances  of  a  luxurious  taste,  has 
given  no  further  specimen  of  his  talents  to  the 
world. 

For  many  years  Jlr  Frcre  has  resided  in  Malta. 
In  the  Life  of' Sir  Walter  Scott,  there  are  sonic  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  meeting  of  the  declining 
novelist  with  his  friend,  the  author  of  Wliistlccraft. 
We  there  learn  from  Scott,  that  the  remarkable 
war  song  upon  the  victory  at  Brunnenburg.  which 
appears  in  Mr  Ellis's  Specimens  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry,  and  might  pass  in  a  court  of  critics  as  a 
genuine  composition  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
written  by  Mr  Frere  while  an  Eton  schoolboy,  as  an 
illustration  on  one  side  of  tlie  celebrated  Kowley 
enntrovcrsy.     We  are  also  informed  by  Mrs  John 


Davy,  in  her  diary,  quoted  by  Mr  Lockhart,  that 
Sir  Walter  on  this  occasion  'repeated  a  jiretty  long 
passage  from  his  version  of  one  of  the  romances  of 
the  Cid  (piibli.shed  in  the  appendix  to  Southey's 
quarto),  and  seemed  to  enjoy  a  spirited  charge  of 
the  knights  therein  described  as  much  as  he  could 
have  done  in  his  best  day-s,  placing  his  walking- 
stick  in  rest  like  a  lance,  "to  suit  the  action  to  the 
word."'  It  will  not,  we  hope,  be  deemed  improjier 
that  we  redeem  from  comparative  obscurity  a  piece 
of  poetry  so  much  admired  by  Scott: — 

The  gates  were  then  thrown  open, 

and  forth  at  once  they  rushed. 
The  outposts  of  tlie  Moorish  hosts 

back  to  the  camp  were  pushed  ; 
The  camp  was  all  in  tumult, 

and  tlicre  was  such  a  thunder 
Of  cymbals  and  of  drums, 

as  if  earth  would  cleave  in  sundet 
There  you  might  see  the  Moors 

arming  themselves  in  baste. 
And  the  two  main  battles 

how  they  were  forming  fast ; 
Horsemen  and  footmen  mixt, 

a  countless  troop  and  vast. 
The  Moors  are  moving  forward, 

the  battle  soon  must  join, 

*  My  men  stand  here  in  order, 

ranged  ujion  a  line! 
Let  not  a  man  move  from  his  rank 

before  I  give  the  sign.' 
Pero  Bermuez  heard  the  word, 

but  he  coulil  not  refrain. 
He  held  the  banner  in  his  hand, 

he  gave  liis  horse  the  rein  ; 

*  You  see  yon  foremost  squadron  there, 

the  thickest  of  the  foca. 
Noble  Cid,  God  be  your  aid, 

for  there  your  banner  goes ! 
Let  him  that  serves  and  honours  it, 

show  the  duty  that  he  owes.' 
E.amestly  the  Cid  called  out, 

'  For  heaven's  sake  be  still !' 
Bermuez  cried,  '  I  cannot  hold,' 

so  eager  was  his  will. 
He  spurred  his  horse,  and  drove  him  on 

amid  the  Moorish  rout: 
They  strove  to  win  the  banner, 

and  compassed  him  about. 
Had  not  his  armour  been  so  true, 

he  had  lost  either  life  or  limb ; 
The  Cid  called  out  again, 

'  For  heaven's  sake  succour  him  !' 
Their  shields  before  their  breasts, 

forth  at  once  they  go, 
Their  lances  in  the  rest 

levelled  fair  and  low; 
Their  banners  and  their  crests 

waving  in  a  row. 
Their  heads  all  stooping  down 

towards  the  saddle  bow. 
The  Cid  was  in  the  midst, 

his  shout  was  heard  afar, 

*  I  am  Kui  Diaz, 

the  champion  of  Bivar; 
Strike  amongst  them,  gentlemen, 

for  sweet  mercies'  sake  !' 
There  where  Bermuez  fought 

amidst  the  foe  they  brake ; 
Three  hundred  bannered  knights, 

it  was  a  gallant  show  ; 
Three  hundred  Moors  they  killed, 

a  man  at  every  blow  : 
When  they  wheeled  and  turned, 

as  many  more  lay  slain, 
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You  might  see  thcni  raise  their  lurices, 

and  level  them  a^ain. 
There  you  might  see  the  breawtplatef, 

how  they  we»e  clcfl  in  twain, 
And  many  a  Moorish  shit-M 

lie  scattered  on  the  jdain. 
The  pennons  that  were  white 

marked  with  a  crimson  i^tain. 
The  horses  running  wild 

whose  ridera  had  been  slain. 


TUOMAS  CAMPBELX. 

The  most  purely  correct  and  classical  pout  of  this 
period,  possessing  also  true  lyrical  fire  and  prandeur, 
is  Thomas  Cami'bkll,  born  in  the  city  of  Glasgow 
July  27,  1777.  Mr  Campbell's  father  bad  been  an 
extensive  merchant,  but  was  in  ailvanced  years 
(sixty-seven)  at  the  time  of  the  poet's  birth.     The 
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latter  was  the  Benjamin  of  the  family,  the  youngest 
of  ton  children,  ami  was  educated  with  preat  care. 
At  tlie  ape  of  thirteen  he  was  placed  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  six  years.  In 
the  first  session  of  his  college  life  he  gained  a  hur- 
sary  for  his  proticieney  iii  Latin.  lie  afterwards 
received  a  prize  for  the  best  translation  of  the  (^huids 
of  Aristophanes,  and  in  awanling  it,  I'rofessor  Young 
pronounced  the  poet's  translation  to  be  the  best 
exercise  whicli  had  ever  bieii  given  in  by  any  student 
of  the  university.  His  knowledge  of  (I reek  litera- 
ture was  further  extemled  by  several  months'  close 
stuily  in  Germany  under  Professor  Ileyne;  but  this 
■was  not  till  the  poet's  twenty-second  year.  On 
leaving  the  university,  CamplH-U  resided  a  twelve- 
month in  Argyleshire.  Ilis  father  was  the  youngest 
ion  of  a  Highland  laird — Campbell  of  Kernan — and 
the  wild  nuignillcent  scenery  of  the  West  Highlands 
was  thus  associated  in  his  imagination  with  recol- 
lections of  his  feudal  ancestors.  His  [Miem  on  visit- 
ing a  scene  in  Argyleshire  will  occur  to  our  readers  : 
it  opens  as  follows  :  — , 


At  tlie  silence  of  twili-ilit'^  eoiaemplativc  hour, 

1  have  mused  in  a  worrowiut  mund, 
Un  the  winil-.slmkeii  weeds  that  enib^'Soul  the  bowor 

Where  the  homo  of  my  forefathers  tloutl 
All  ruined  and  wild  is  tlieir  rootless  abode. 

And  luoely  the  dark  raven's  sheltering  tree  ; 
And  travelle<i  by  few  is  the  gniss-covered  road, 
Where  the  hunter  of  deer  and  the  wanior  trodc 

To  his  hills  that  encircle  the  sea. 

A  favourite  rock  or  crap,  the  scene  of  his  ninsinps, 
is  pointed  out  in  the  Island  of  Mull  as  the  •  I'uet's 
Seat.'     While  living  in  the  Highhind.«,  Mr  Camplwll 
wrote  his  poi'm  entitled  Luce  ami  iladnes.i  (an  elegy 
on   the  unfortunate    Miss  Broilcrick),    and  several 
other  poen)S  now  neglected  by  their  auihor.     The 
local  celebrity  arising  from  these  early  fruits  of  his 
poetical  genius,  induced  Jlr  Campbell  to  lay  aside 
the  study  of  the  law,   which   he  seriously  contem- 
plated, and  he  repaired  to   Edinburgh.     There  he 
became  acquainted  with  James  Grahame,  author  of 
the  '  Sabbath."  with  I'rofessor  IJugald  Stewart,  .Jef- 
frey, Krougham.  &c.     In  April  1799   he  published 
the  J'/ii:smcs  (f  ]/„iJe,   dedicated   to  I)r  Anderson, 
the  sleaily  and  generous  friend  of  literature.     The 
volume  went  through  futir  editions  in  a  twelvenmntlu 
At  the  same  age  I'ope  had  published  his  '  Kssay  on 
I'riticisni,'  ahso  a  marvellous  work  for  a  youth  ;  but 
the  iiroduction  of  Campbell  is  more  essentially  poeti- 
cal, and  not  less  correct  or  harmonious  in  its  num- 
bers.    It  captivated  all  readers  by  its  varying  and 
exquisite  niehidy,  its  polished  diction,  and  the  vein 
of  generous  and  lofty   sentiment  which   seemed  to 
cnjbahn  and  sanctify  the  entire  poem.     The  touch- 
ing and  beautiful  ejiisodcs  with  which  it  aboumls 
constituted  also  a  stmrce  of  deep  interest;  and  in 
]>icturing  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  infamous  par- 
tition of  I'ohmd.  tlie  poet  kindled  up  into  a  strain  of 
nol.'le  indignant  zeal  and  prophet-like  inspiraticu. 
Oh,  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  time! 
Sannatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime; 
Found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe, 
Strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  wo  ! 
I-lropped  from  her  nerveless  gi^sp  the  shattered  speAAy 
Closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curbed  her  high  career; 
Hope  for  a  season  batle  the  world  farewell, 
And  freedom  shrieked  as  Kosciusko  fell! 
The  sun  went  down,  nor  ceased  the  carnage  there; 
Tumultuous  murder  iliook  the  midnight  air — 
On  Pr.igue'3  proud  arch  the  tires  of  ruin  glow, 
His  blood-dyed  waters  niurniuring  far  below. 
The  storm  prevails,  the  ranij'art  yields  a  way, 
Bursts  the  wild  cry  i'{  ln-nnr  and  disniav  ! 
Hark  !  as  the  smouldering  piles  with  thunder  fall, 
A  thousajid  shrieks  for  hopeless  mercy  call ! 
Karth  shook,  red  meteors  (lashed  along  the  sky, 
.\nil  conscious  nature  shuddered  at  the  cry  ! 

These  energetic  apostrophes  are  contrasted  nitll 
sketi'hes  of  domestic  tenderness  and  la-auty,  thtished 
with  the  most  jterfect  taste  in  picturesque  delinea- 
tion, and  with  highly  musictl  expression.  Tracci 
of  juvenility  may  no  doubt  be  found  in  the  '  I'lea- 
sures  of  Hope' — a  want  of  connection  between  the 
ditlerent  parts  of  the  poem,  some  (lorid  lines  and  im- 
perfect metapliors  ;  but  such  a  series  of  Ixauliful 
and  dazzling  pictures,  so  pure  and  elevated  a  tone 
of  moral  feeling,  ami  such  ter.se,  vigorous,  and 
polished  versilication,  were  never  perhaps  Kforo 
found  united  in  a  poem  written  at  the  ape  of  twenty- 
one.  Shortly  after  its  publication  Mr  Campbell 
visited  the  continent.  He  went  ti>  llavaria,  then  the 
.seat  of  war,  and  from  the  nioija..tery  nf  ^t  Jacob 
witnessed  the  battle  of  llnlieiilinden,  in  which  (De- 
cember ;t,  1800)  the  French  under  Mor.'au  gained  > 
victory  over  the  Austrians.     In  a  letter  written  at 
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this  time,  lie  eavs,  '  The  eight  of  Innoldstat  in  ruins, 
anil  IldlicnliniiJn  covered  with  fire,  seven  miles  in 
circnniference,  were  spectacles  never  to  be  f(lr^'"ttcn.' 
He  has  made  the  memory  of  Hohenlinden  imnuirtiil, 
for  his  stanzas  on  that  conflict  form  one  of  the 
grandest  hattle-pieccs  that  ever  was  drawn.  In  a 
few  vtrses,  llowing  like  a  choral  nieliMly,  the  poet 
brings  before  us  the  silent  midnight  scene  of  engage- 
ment wrapt  in  the  snows  of  winter,  the  8>i<idcn  arm- 
ing for  the  battle,  tlie  press  and  shout  of  charging 
squadrons,  the  fliushing  of  artillery,  and  the  too  cer- 
tain and  dreadful  death  which  falls  upon  the  crowded 
ranks  of  the  combat.ants. 

Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet! 
The  snow  slmll  be  their  winding-sheet ; 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre  ! 
The  poet  intended  to  p.ass  into  Italy— a  pilgrim  at 
the  shrine  of  classic  genius ;  but  owing  to  the  exist- 
ing hostilities,  he  could  not  proceed,  and  was  stepped 
both  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  and  by  the  route  of  the 
Tyrol.  He  returned  to  Hamburg  in  1801,  and  rc- 
eidcd  there  some  weeks,  composing  his  EriU  of  Erin. 
and  Ye  ,l/nnncr.«  of  Engtaml.  Tlie  fornuT  was  s\ig- 
gested  by  an  incident  like  that  which  befell  Smollett 
at  Boulogne,  namely,  meeting  with  a  party  of  exiles 
who  retained  a  strong  love  of  their  native  country, 
and  a  mournful  remembrance  of  its  wrongs  and 
Bufferings.  So  jealous  w.as  the  British  government 
of  that  day,  that  the  poet  was  s\ispccteil  of  being  a 
spy;  and  on  his  arrival  in  Edinbiirgh,  was  subjected 
to  an  examination  by  the  authorities!  He  lived  in 
Edinburgh,  enjoying' its  literary  society  for  upwards 
ef  a  year,  and  there  wrote  his  Lmhiefs    Warning. 


Alison  Square,  Edinburgh.* 

This  poem  being  read  in  manuscript  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  he  requested  a  perusal  of  it  himself,  and  then 
repeated  the  whole  from  memory — a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  great  minstrel's  powers  of  recollection. 
In  1S03  Mr  Campbell  repaired  to  London,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  literature  as  a  profession.  He  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mr 
Telford,  the  celebrated  engineer.  Telford  continued 
his  regard  for  the  poet  throughout  a  long  life,  and 
remembered  him  in  his  will  by  a  legacy  of  £  JOd.f 

*  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  were  written  in  this  square, 
t  A  similar  amount  was  bequeathed  to  Mr  Southey,  and, 
with  a  good  luck  which  one  would  wish  to  see  always  attend 


Mr  Campbell  wrote  several  papers  for  the  Kdinburgh 
Kncyclopii'dia  (of  which  Telford  had  some  share), 
including  poetical  biographies,  an  account  of  the 
drama,  and  an  elaho*itc  historical  notice  of  (!reat 
Britain.  He  also  comjiiled  Annait  of  Orait  11/ i' 
lain,  from  the  Accession  of  George  III.  to  the  Peace 
of  Amiens,  in  three  volumes.  Such  compilations  can 
only  l)e  considereil  in  the  light  of  mental  drudgery  ; 
hut  Campbell,  like  Goldsmith,  could  impart  grace 
and  interest  to  t:uik-work.  In  ISllG.  through  the 
influence  of  Mr  Fox,  the  government  granted  a 
pension  to  the  poet— a  well-iuerited  tribute  to  the 
author  of  those  national  strains,  Ye  Mariners  of 
Kngland,  and  the  B.attle  of  the  Baltic.  In  180!!  was 
]iublished  his  second  great  poem,  Oertruilc  of  Wi/om- 
inif,  a  I'cnnsi/lrtniian  Tale.  The  subsequent  literary 
labours  of  jlr  ramjibell  have  only,  as  reganls  his 
poetical  fame,  been  subordinate  efforts.  The  best  of 
them  were  contributed  to  the  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, which  he  edited  for  ten  years  (from  1820  to 
1830)  ;  and  (Uie  of  these  minor  poems,  the  I.a.sl  .Man, 
may  he  ranked  among  his  greatest  conceptiims  ;  it  is 
like  a  sketch  by  Michael  Angelo  or  Uembrandt. 
rreviims  to  this  time  the  poet  had  visited  I'aris  ia 
comjiaiiy  with  Mrs  Siddons  and  ,Iobn  Kemble.  and 
enjoyed  tlie  sculjitured  forms  and  other  works  of  art 
in  the  Louvre  with  such  intensity,  that  tliey  seemed 
to  give  his  mind  a  new  sense  of  the  harmony  of  art 
—  a  new  visual  power  of  enjoying  beauty.  '  Every 
step  of  appro.ach,'  he  s.ays,  'to  the  i>resence  of  the 
Apollo  Belviderc,  added  to  my  sensations,  and  .all 
recollections  of  his  name  in  classic  poetry  swarmed 
on  luy  mind  as  spontaneously  as  the  associations 
that  are  conjured  up  by  the  sweetest  music.'  In 
1818  he  again  visited  Germany,  and  on  his  ri^turn 
the  following  year,  be  ]mblished  his  Sjieriruens  o/  (he 
British  7'of/.v,  with  biographical  .and  critical  notices, 
in  seven  volumes.*  The  justness  and  beauty  of  his 
critical  dissertations  have  been  universally  admitted; 
some  of  them  are  perfect  models  of  chaste  yet  ani- 
mated criticism.  In  1820  Mr  Campbell  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  poetry  at  the  Surrey  institu- 
tion; in  1824  he  pulilishcd  Theoilrir.aud  other  I'oims; 
and,  though  busy  in  est.ablisbing  the  London  uni- 
versity, he  was.  in  1827.  honoured  witli  the  graceful 
compliment  of  being  electeil  lord  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity  of  his    native  city.      This  distinction   was 

p*>ets'  leRftcies,  the  sums  were  nearly  dnublcd  in  cnnwquenoe 
of  the  testator's  eflccts  far  exceedinR  wliat  he  believed  r.i  b« 
their  value.  Thomas  Telford  U/.W-lltMl  was  hiniMlf  % 
rhymester  in  his  youth.  He  was  born  on  jKH-tic  Rrouud.  amidst 
the  scenes  of  old  Scottish  wmp,  preen  hills,  and  the  other  :uj- 
jimets  of  a  landscaiK?  of  pieat  sylvan  and  pastoral  beauty. 
Eskdale,  his  native  district  (where  he  lived  till  nearly  twenty, 
first  as  a  shepherd,  and  afterwards  as  a  stone-ma-son),  wasiilso 
the  birthplace  of  Armstrong  and  Mickle.  Telford  wrnle  a 
IKiem  descriptive  of  this  classic  dale,  but  it  is  only  a  feeble 
paraphra.'*  of  Goldsmith,  lie  addressv'd  an  epistle  to  llurns, 
part  of  which  is  published  by  Currie.  These  boyish  studies 
and  predilections  contrast  strangely  with  the  severer  pursuits 
of  his  after  years  as  a  niathematiciiin  and  engineiT.  In  his 
original  occupation  of  a  stone-mason,  cutting  names  on  tomb- 
stones (in  which  he  e.\celledl,  we  can  fancy  him  rhcering  his 
solitary  labours  with  visions  of  literary  eminence,  rivalling  the 
fame  of  Milton  or  Shakspeare;  but  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive 
him  at  the  same  time  dreaming  of  works  like  the  Menai 
Bridge  or  the  I'ont-cy-sylte  aqueduct  in  Wales.  We  should  as 
soon  expect  to  sec  the  '  gnarled  and  unwedgeable  oak  '  spring 
from  a  graft  on  a  myrtle.  He  had,  ho%vever,  received  an  early 
architectural  or  engineering  bias  by  poring  over  the  phites  and 
desiriptions  in  RoUin's  history,  which  he  read  by  his  mother's 
fireside,  or  in  the  open  air  while  herding  aheep.  Telford  wa^ft 
lit>eral-minded  and  benevolent  man. 

*  A  second  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1841,  in  one 
large  volume,  clited,  with  care  and  taste,  by  Mr  Peter  Cun- 
ningham. 
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continued  and  hci^ditcnpti  by  Iiia  re-election  the  two 
followinj;  yeiirs.  Ho  afrerwards  (witii  a  revival  of 
Ins  early  love  of  wiinderin;^)  made  a  voyaj^e  to 
Algiers,  of  whieh  he  puhlislied  an  account  in  the 
New  Monthly  Majjazine,  since  collected  and  printed 
in  two  volumes.  In  1842  he  published  the  PiUjrim 
of  Glcrtcoe,  and  other  J*oenis.  lie  h;is  issued  various 
editions  of  his  poetical  works,  some  of  them  illus- 
trated by  Turner  and  Harvey;  and  they  continue  to 
delight  new  generations  of  readers,  by  whom  the  pout 
is  regarded  with  the  veneration  due  to  an  established 
and  popular  English  classic. 

The  genius  and  taste  of  Campbell  resemble  those 
of  Gray.  He  displays  the  same  delicacy  and  purity 
of  sentiment,  the  same  viviti  perception  of  beauty 
and  ideal  loveliness,  equal  picturesciueness  and  ele- 
vation of  imagery,  and  the  same  lyrical  and  con- 
centrated power  of  expression.  The  diction  of  botli 
is  elaborately  choice  and  select.  Campbell  has 
greater  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  pathos,  springing 
from  deep  moral  feeling,  and  a  refined  sensitiveness 
of  nature.  Neither  can  be  termed  byldly  original  or 
inventive,  but  they  both  possess  sublimity — Gray  in 
his  two  magnificent  odes,  and  Campbell  in  various 
passages  of  tlie  'I'leasures  of  Hope.'  and  especially 
in  his  war-songs  or  lyrics,  whicli  form  the  richest 
otTeriiig  ever  made  by  poetry  at  the  shrine  of  pa- 
triotism. Tlie  general  tone  of  bis  verse  is  calm, 
uniform,  and  melliliuous — a  stream  of  mild  harmony 
and  delicious  fancy  flowing  through  the  bosom- 
ecenes  of  life,  with  images  scattered  separately,  like 
flowers,  on  its  surface,  and  beauties  of  expression 
interwoven  with  it— certain  words  and  phrases  of 
magical  power — wliieh  never  quit  the  memory.  His 
style  rises  and  fidls  gracefully  with  his  subject,  but 
without  any  appearance  of  imitative  harmony  or 
direct  resemblance.  In  his  highest  pulse  of  excite- 
ment, the  caiience  of  liis  verse  becomes  deep  and 
strong,  without  losing  its  liquid  smoothness;  the 
Ftream  expands  to  a  flood,  but  never  overflows  the 
limits  prescribed  by  a  correct  taste  and  regxilated 
magnificence.  The  Tindaric  flights  of  Gray  justi- 
fied bolder  and  more  rapid  transitions.  Description 
is  not  predominant  in  either  poet,  but  is  adopted  as 
an  auxiliary  to  some  deeper  emotion  or  sentiment. 
Camiibell  seems,  however,  to  have  sympathised  more 
extensively  with  nature,  and  to  have  studied  her 
phenomena  more  attentively  tlian  (iray.  His  resi- 
dence in  the  Highlands,  in  view  of  tlie  sea  and  wild 
Hebrides,  bad  given  expansiveness  as  well  as  in- 
tensity to  his  solitary  contemjdations.  His  sym- 
pathies are  also  more  widely  diversified  with  respect 
to  the  condition  of  humanity,  and  the  hopes  and 
prospects  of  society.  With  all  bis  classic  predilec- 
tions, he  is  not — as  be  has  iiimself  remarked  of 
C'rabbe — a  laudator  temporis  acti,  but  a  decided  lover 
of  later  times.  Age  has  not  quenched  bis  zeal  for 
public  freedom  or  the  unchained  exercise  of  the 
human  intellect ;  and,  witli  equal  consistency  in 
tastes  as  in  opiniims,  he  is  now  meditating  a  work 
on  Greek  literature,  by  which,  fifty  years  since,  he 
first  achieved  distinction. 

Many  can  date  tln-ir  first  love  of  poetry  from  their 
perusal  of  (jimpbell.  In  youth,  tlie  '  I'leasufv-s  of 
Hope*  is  generally  preferred.  Like  its  ebier  brotlier, 
the  '  riejisure^  of  Imagiiuition.' the  poem  is  full  of 
visions  of  romantic  beauty  and  unchecked  entlui- 
eiasm — 

Tho  bloom  of  young  Desire,  and  purple  light  of  Love. 

In  riper  years,  when  the  taste  bec(tmes  matured, 
'Gertnule  of  Wyoming'  ri^es  in  estimation.  Its 
bountiful  home-scenes  go  more  closely  to  the  heart, 
^4td  its  delineation  of  character  and  pasition  evinifs  a 
more  luxuriant  and  i>erfect  geniua.     The  portrait  of 


the  savage  chief  Outaliasi  is  finished  with  inimitable 
skill  and  truth: — 

Far  differently  the  mute  Oneyda  took 
His  calumet  of  peace  and  cup  of  Jov  ; 
As  monumental  bronze  unchanged  his  look ;     • 
A  M'\i\  that  pity  touched,  but  never  shook  ; 
Trained  from  his  tree-rocked  cradle  to  his  bier 
The  fierce  extreme  <tf  good  and  ill  to  brook 
Inipa-ssive — fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear — 
A  stoic  of  the  woods — a  man  without  a  tear. 

The  loves  of  Gertrude  and  Wjildegrave.  the  pa- 
triarchal Albert,  ami  the  sketches  of  rich  sequestered 
I'ennsylvanian  scenery,  also  show  tlie  finished  art  of 
the  poet.  The  concluding  description  of  the  battle, 
and  the  deatli  of  the  heroine,  are  superior  to  any- 
thmg  in  the  'Pleasures  of  Hope;'  and  though  the 
plot  is  simple,  and  occasionally  obscure  (as  if  the 
fastidiousness  of  the  poet  bad  made  bint  reject  the 
ordinary  materials  of  a  story),  the  poem  has  alto- 
getlier  so  much  of  the  dramatic  spirit,  that  its  cha- 
racters arc  distinctl}*  and  vividly  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  and  the  valley  of  Wyoming, 
with  its  green  declivities,  lake,  and  forest,  instantly 
takes  its  place  among  the  imperishable  treasures  of 
the  memory.  The  poem  of  (/Connor's  Child  is  an- 
other exquisitely  finished  and  pathetic  tale.  The 
rugged  and  ferocious  features  of  ancient  feudal 
manners  and  family  priile  are  there  dI^played  ia 
coimection  with  female  suflc'ring,  love,  and  beauty, 
and  with  the  romantic  and  warlike  colouring  suited 
to  the  country  and  the  times.  It  i.^  full  of  antique 
grace  and  passionate  energy—tlie  mingled  light  and 
gloom  of  the  wild  Celtic  character  and  imagination. 
KecoUecting  the  dramatic  elFect  of  tliese  tales,  and 
the  power  evinced  in  Lochiel  and  the  naval  odes,  we 
carmot  but  regret  that  Campbell  did  nttt.  in  his  days 
of  passion,  venture  into  the  circle  of  tiie  tragic 
drama,  a  field  so  well  adapted  to  his  genius,  and 
essayed  by  nearly  all  his  great  poetical  conteQij>o- 
raries. 

[Picture  of  Domestic  Love.'] 

[From  tho  '  Pleasures  of  IIopi'.*] 

Thy  pencil  traces  on  the  lover's  thought 

Sunie  cottage-home,  from  towns  and  toil  remote. 

Where  love  and  lore  may  claim  alternate  hour«, 

With  peace  embosomed  in  Idalian  bowers! 

Remote  from  busy  life's  bcwihlercd  way, 

O'er  all  Ids  heart  shall  Taste  and  Ileauty  sway; 

Free  on  the  sunny  slope  or  winding  shore. 

With  hermit-steiis  to  wander  and  adore! 

There  shall  he  love,  when  genial  niorn  appears. 

Like  pensive  Beauty  smiling  in  her  tears, 

To  wiitcli  the  brightening  roses  of  the  skv, 

And  muse  on  nature  with  a  poet's  eye! 

And  when  the  sun's  last  splendour  lights  the  deep, 

The  woods  and  waves,  and  murmuring  winds  asleep, 

When  fairy  linr^ts  the  Hesperian  i)huiet  hail, 

And  the  lone  cuckoo  sighs  along  tlie  vale, 

His  path  shall  be  where  stream}  mountains  swell 

Their  shadowy  grandeur  o'er  the  narrow  dell ; 

Where  mouldering  piles  and  forests  intervene, 

Mingling  with  darker  tints  the  living  green; 

No  circling  hills  his  ravishe<l  eye  to  bound. 

Heaven,  earth,  and  neean  blading  all  arvtuncH 

The  mo()n  is  uji — the  watch-tower  dimly  bura^^ 
And  down  the  vale  his  sober  step  returns; 
Hut  pauses  oft  as  winding  rocks  convt-y 
The  still  sweet  fall  of  music  fur  away  ; 
And  ot"t  he  lingers  from  his  hrr.ie  nwhilo. 
To  watch  the  dying  notes,  nnd  start,  and  smile  I 

I.et  winter  come  !  let  polar  spirits  swt-ip 
The  darkening  world,  and  iempett-tr.ublcd  dcepj 
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Though  boundlcM  snows  the  withered  heath  deform, 

And  the  Jim  f*un  scarce  wanders  through  the  stomi, 

Yet  »haU  the  smile  of  swiiil  lore  repay, 

With  mental  lifht,  the  melancholy  day! 

And  when  ita  short  and  sullen  noon  is  o'er, 

The  ice-chained  waters  slumherinj;  on  the  shore, 

How  bright  the  faegnts  in  his  little  hall 

Blaze  on  the  hearth,  and  >varm  the  pictured  wall  I 

How  blest  he  names,  in  love's  familiar  tone. 
The  kind  fair  friend  by  nature  marked  his  own  ; 
And,  in  the  wavelcss  mirror  of  his  mind. 
Views  the  fleet  years  of  pleasure  left  behind. 
Since  when  her  empire  o'er  his  heart  began — 
Since  fiptt  he  called  her  his  before  the  holy  man  1 

Trim  the  gay  taper  in  his  rustic  dome, 
And  light  the  wintry  paradise  of  home  ; 
And  let  the  half-uncurtained  window  hail 
Some  wayworn  man  benighted  in  the  vale! 
Now,  while  the  moaning  iiight-wind  rages  high, 
As  sweep  the  shot-stars  down  the  troubled  sky  ; 
While  fiery  hosts  in  heaven's  wide  circle  play. 
And  bathe  in  lurid  light  the  milky  way  ; 
Safe  from  the  storm,  the  meteor,  and  the  shower. 
Some  pleasing  page  shall  charm  the  solemn  hour  ; 
With  pathos  shall  command,  with  wit  beguile 
A  generous  tear  of  anguish,  or  a  smile  ! 

[Battle  of  Wyoming,  and  Death  ofGciirudc] 

Heaven's  verge  extreme 
Reverberates  the  bomb's  descending  star — 
And   sounds    that   mingled    laugh,   and   shout,   and 

scream. 
To  freeze  the  blood,  in  one  discordant  jar. 
Rung  to  the  pealing  thunderbolts  of  war. 
Whoop  after  whoop  with  rack  the  ear  assailed, 
As  if  unearthly  fiends  had  bunst  their  bar  ; 
While  rapidly  the  marksman's  shot  prevailed: 
And  aye,  as  if  for  death,  some  lonely  trumpet  wailed. 

Then  looked  they  to  the  hills,  where  fire  o'erhung 
The  bandit  groups  in  one  Vesuvian  glare  ; 
Or  swept,  far  seen,  the  tower,  whose  clock  unrung. 
Told  legible  that  midnight  of  despair. 
She  faints — she  falters  not — the  heroic  fair. 
As  he  the  sword  and  plume  in  haste  arrayed. 
One  short  embrace — he  clasp'd  his  dearest  care  ; 
But  hark  !  what  nearer  war-drum  shakes  the  glade  ! 
Joy,  joy!  Columbia's  friends  are  trampling  through 
the  shade  ! 

Then  came  of  every  race  the  mingled  swarm, 
Far  rung  the  groves  and  gleamed  the  midnight  grass 
With  flambeau,  javelin,  and  naked  arm  ; 
As  warriors  wheeled  their  eulverins  of  brass. 
Sprung  from  the  woods,  a  bold  athletic  ma.s8, 
Whom  virtue  fires,  and  liberty  combines  : 
And  first  the  wild  Moravian  yagers  pass. 
His  plumed  host  the  dark  Iberian  joins  ; 
And   Scotia's   sword   beneath    the    Highland    thistle 
shines. 

And  in  the  buskined  hunters  of  the  deer 

To  Albert's  home  with  shout  and  cymbal  throng ; 

Roused  by  their  warlike  pomp,  and  mirth,  and  cheer, 

Old  Outalissi  woke  his  battle-song. 

And,  beating  with  his  war-club  cadence  strong. 

Tells  how  his  deep-stung  indignation  smarts ; 

Of  them  that  wrapt  his  house  in  flames,  erelong 

To  whet  a  d.^gger  on  their  stony  hearts. 

And  smile  avenged  ere  yet  his  eagle  spirit  porta. 

Calm,  opposite  the  Christian  father  rose. 
Pale  on  his  venerable  brow  its  rays 
Of  martyr-light  the  conflagration  throws; 
One  hand  upon  his  lovely  child  he  lays, 


And  one  the  uncovered  crowd  to  silence  sw.-iys  ; 
While,  though  the  battle-flash  is  faster  driven — 
Unawed,  with  eye  unstartled  by  the  blaze. 
He  for  his  bleeding  country  prays  to  Heaven, 
Prays  that  the  men  of  blood  themselves  may  be  for- 
given. 

Short  time  is  now  for  gratulatlng  speech  : 

.\nd  yet,  beloved  Gertrude,  ere  began 

Thv  country's  flight  yon  distant  towers  to  reach. 

Looked  not  on  thee  the  rudest  partisan 

With  brow  rcla.xed  to  love  !     .\nd  murmurs  ran. 

As  round  and  round  their  willing  ranks  they  drew, 

From  beauty's  sight  to  shield  the  hostile  van. 

(iratcful  on  them  a  placid  look  she  threw. 

Nor  wept,  but  a.s  she  bade  her  mother's  grave  adieu  I 

I'ast  was  the  flight,  and  welcome  seemed  the  tower. 

That  like  a  giant  standard-bearer  frowned 

Deliance  on  the  roving  Indian  power. 

Reneath,  each  bold  and  promontory  mound 

With  cmbnisurc  embossed  and  armour  crowned, 

And  arrowy  frize,  and  wedged  ravelin, 

AVove  like  a  diadem  its  tracery  round 

The  lofty  summit  of  that  mountain  green  ; 

Here  stood  secure  the  group,  and  eyed  a  distant  scene^ 

A  scene  of  death  I  wlicre  fires  beneath  the  sun. 
And  blended  arms,  and  white  pavilions  glow ; 
.\nd  for  the  business  of  destruction  done. 
Its  requiem  the  war-horn  seemed  to  blow  ; 
There,  sad  spectatress  of  her  countr)''s  wo  ! 
Tiie  lovely  Oertrudc,  safe  from  present  harm. 
Had  laid  her  cheek,  and  clasped  her  hands  of  snow 
On  Waldegrave's  shoulder,  half  within  his  arm 
Knclosed,  that  felt  her  heart,  and  hushed    its  wild 
alarm  ! 

Rut  short  that  contemplation — sad  and  short 

The  pause  to  bid  each  much-loved  scene  adieu ! 

Beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  fort. 

Where  friendly  swords  were  drawn,  and  banners  flew  ; 

Ah  !  who  could  deem  that  foot  of  Indian  crew 

^\'as  near  ? — yet  there,  with  lust  of  murderous  deeds. 

fileamed  like  a  basilisk,  from  woods  in  view. 

The  ambushed  foeman's  eye — his  volley  speeds, 

,'\nd  Albert,  Albert  falls  !  the  dear  old  father  bleed*  ! 

And  tranced  in  giddy  horror,  Gertrude  swooned  ; 
Yet,  while  she  clasps  him  lifeless  to  her  zone, 
Sivy,  burst  they,  borrowed  from  her  father's  wound, 
These  drops !  '  Oh  God  !  the  life-blood  is  her  own  ! 
And  faltering,  on  her  Waldegrave's  bosom  thrown — ■ 
'  Weep  not,  0  love  !'  she  cries,  *  to  see  me  bleed  ; 
Thee,  Gertrude's  sad  sur>-ivor,  thee  alone 
Heaven's  peace  commiserate  ;  for  scarce  I  heed 
These  wounds ;  yet  thee  to  leave  is  death,  is  death 
indeed ! 

Clasp  me  a  little  longer  on  the  brink 

Of  fate  !  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress  ; 

And  when  this  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat — oh !  think. 

And  let  it  mitigate  thy  wo's  excess. 

That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tenderness. 

And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just. 

Oh  !  by  that  retrospect  of  happiness. 

And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 

God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs — when  I  am  laid  in  dust  I 

Go,  Henry,  go  not  back,  when  I  depart. 
The  scene  thy  bursting  tears  too  deep  will  move. 
Where  my  dear  father  took  thee  to  his  heart. 
And  Gertrude  thought  it  ecstacy  to  rove 
With  thee,  as  with  an  angel,  through  the  grove 
Of  peace,  imagining  her  lot  was  cast 
In  heaven  ;  for  ours  was  not  like  earthly  love. 
And  must  this  parting  be  our  very  last  ? 
No  !  I  shall  love  thee  still,  when  death  itself  is  put 
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Hiilf  could  I  bear,  luetbinks,  to  leave  this  earth, 

And  thee,  more  loved  than  aught  beneath  the  sun, 

If  I  had  lived  to  smile  but  on  the  birth 

Of  one  dear  pledge.     But  shall  there  then  be  none, 

In  future  times — no  gentle  little  one 

To  claap  thy  neck,  and  look,  resembling  me  ? 

Yet  seems  it,  even  while  life's  last  pulses  run, 

A  BvrcctnesH  in  the  cup  of  death  to  be, 

Lord  of  my  bosom's  love  !  to  die  beholding  thee  !' 

Hushed  were  his  Gertrude's  lips!  but  still  their  bland 

And  beautiful  expres-^ion  seemed  to  melt 

With  love  that  could  not  die  !  and  still  his  hand 

She  presses  to  the  heart  no  more  that  felt. 

Ah,  heart !  where  once  each  fond  affection  dwelt, 

And  features  yet  that  spoke  a  soul  more  fair. 

Mute,  gazing,  agonizing  as  he  knelt — ■ 

Of  them  that  stood  encircling  his  despair 

He  heard  some  friendly  words ;  but  knew  not  what 

they  were. 
For  now  to  mourn  their  judge  and  child  arrives 
A  faithful  band.     With  solemn  rites  between, 
*Twa.s  sung  how  they  were  lovely  in  their  lives. 
And  in  their  deaths  had  not  divided  been. 
Touched  by  the  music  and  the  melting  scene, 
Was  scarce  one  tearless  eye  amidst  the  crowd — 
Stem  warriors,  resting  on  their  swords,  were  seen 
To  veil  their  eyes,  as  passed  each  much-loved  shroud — 
While  woman's  softer  soul  in  wo  dissolved  aloud. 
Then  mournfully  the  parting  bugle  bid 
Its  farewell  o'er  the  grave  of  worth  and  tnith  ; 
Prone  to  the  du»t  afflicted  Waldegnive  hid 
His  face  on  earth  ;  him  watched,  in  gloomy  ruth, 
His  woodland  guide:  but  words  had  none  to  soothe 
The  grief  that  knew  not  consolation's  name  ; 
Casting  his  Indian  mantle  o'er  the  youth. 
He  watched,  beneath  its  folds,  each  burst  that  came, 
Convulsive,  ague-like,  across  his  shuddering  frame! 

*  And  I  could  weep,'  the  Oncyda  chief 

His  descant  wildly  thus  begun  ; 

'  Rut  that  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 

The  death-song  of  my  father's  son, 

Or  bow  this  head  in  wo  ! 

For,  by  my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wrath, 

To-morrow  Areouski's  breath. 

That  fires  von  heaven  with  storms  of  death. 

Shall  light  us  to  the  foe : 

And  we  shall  share,  my  Christian  boy, 

The  focman's  blood,  the  avenger's  joy  ! 

But  thee,  my  flower,  whose  breath  was  given 

By  milder  genii  o'er  the  deep. 

The  spirits  of  the  white  man's  heaven 

Forbid  not  thee  to  weep  : 

Nor  will  the  ('hriwtian  host. 

Nor  will  thy  fatln-r's  spirit  grieve, 

To  see  thee,  on  the  battle's  eve, 

Lamenting,  take  a  mournful  leave 

Of  her  who  loved  thee  most : 

She  was  the  rainbow  to  thy  sight! 

Thy  sun — thy  heaven — of  lost  delight! 

To-morrow  let  us  do  or  die. 

But  when  the  bolt  of  death  is  hurled. 

Ah  !  whither  then  with  thee  to  fly, 

Shall  Outaliasi  roam  the  worldt 

Seek  we  thy  once-loved  home  \ 

The  hand  is  gone  that  cropt  its  flowcn  ; 

Unheard  their  clock  repeats  its  hours; 

Cold  is  the  hearth  within  their  bowers: 

And  ithould  we  thither  roam. 

Its  echoes  and  its  empty  treail 

Would  sound  like  voices  fnmi  the  dead! 

Or  shall  we  cross  yon  mountains  blue, 

W'ho^f  .-.treams  my  kindred  nation  quaffed. 

And  by  my  dide,  in  battle  true, 

A  thousand  warriont  drew  (heshafll 


Ah!  there,  in  desolation  cold. 

The  desert  seri>ent  dwells  alone. 

Where  grass  c'ergrows  each  mouldering  bond. 

And  stones  themselves  to  ruin  grown, 

Like  me,  are  death-like  old. 

Then  seek  we  not  their  camp ;  for  there 

The  silence  dwells  of  my  deiipalr  ! 

Mut  hark,  the  trump  !  to-morrow  thou 
In  glory's  fires  shalt  dry  thy  tears: 
Kveii  from  the  land  of  shadows  now 
My  father's  awful  ghost  apiHiars 
Amid^t  the  clouds  tliat  round  us  roll ; 
lie  bids  my  soul  for  battle  thirst — 
He  bids  me  dry  the  last — the  first — 
The  only  tears  that  ever  burst 
From  Uutalissi's  soul; 
liecause  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief!* 

Ye  Mariners  of  England, 

Ye  mariners  of  England ! 

That  guard  our  native  seas  ; 

Wht^e  flag  has  braved  a  thousand  yeai^ 

The  battle  and  the  breeze ! 

Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 

To  match  another  foe  ! 

And  sweep  through  the  deep 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Shall  start  from  every  wave  ! 

For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame. 

And  ocean  was  their  grave  ; 

Where  Hlakc  and  mighty  Nelson  foil, 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow. 

As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow  ; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwark, 

No  towers  along  the  steep  ; 

Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain -waves. 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 

With  thunders  from  hor  native  oak 

She  quells  the  floods  below, 

As  they  roar  on  the  shore 

When  the  stormy  tempests  blow  ; 

When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  bum  ; 

Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 

Then,  then,  ye  ocean-warriors! 

Out  song  and  fetu»t  shall  flow 

To  the  fame  of  your  name. 

When  the  stonn  has  reaped  to  blow; 

When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more. 

And  the  storm  h&s  cea^ied  to  blow  I 

Ilohniiimien. 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low, 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow. 
And  dark  as  winter  wa.s  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rajiidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight. 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night, 
Commanding  firei*  -if  death  to  light 
The  darkncut  of  her  sccnerj*. 
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]iy  torch  auJ  Irumpt-l  fiijt  arrajcil, 
Kacli  horsfiuiiii  drew  his  Latclo-bladc, 
Ami  furious  every  charter  neighed 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

Then  shook  the  liills  with  thunder  riven, 
Then  rUAhcd  the  steed  to  hattic  driven, 
And  louder  than  the  bolt.H  of  hcareu 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

But  redder  vet  that  light  «hall  glow 
On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  snow. 
And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Iscr,  rolling  rapidly. 

*Tis  mom,  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling  ilun, 
M'here  furious  Fnmk  and  fiery  Ilun 
Shout  in  their  sulphurous  cano])y. 

The  combat  deepens.     On,  ye  brave. 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave  ! 
Wave,  Munich  !  all  thy  banners  wave. 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry. 

Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet ! 
The  snow  -hall  be  their  winding-sheet ; 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet. 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 

[From  '  The  Last  3/aii.'] 

All  worldly  shapes  shall  melt  in  gloom — 

The  sun  himself  must  die. 
Before  this  mortal  shall  assume 

Its  immortality  ! 
I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep. 
That  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 

Adown  the  gulf  of  time  I 
I  saw  the  last  of  human  mould 
That  shall  creation's  death  behold, 

As  .\dam  saw  her  prime ! 

The  sun's  eye  had  a  sickly  glare, 

The  earth  with  age  was  wan  ; 
The  skeletons  of  nations  were 

Around  that  lonely  man  ! 
Some  had  expired  in  fight — the  brands 
Still  rusted  in  their  bony  hands 

In  plague  and  famine  some  : 
Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  or  tread. 
And  ships  were  drifting  with  the  dead 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumb  ! 

Yet,  prophet-like,  that  lone  one  stood. 

With  dauntless  words  and  hi^h. 
That  shook  the  sere  lea\e3  from  the  wood, 

As  if  a  storm  passed  by  ; 
Saying, '  We  are  twins  in  death,  proud  sun ; 
Thy  face  is  cold,  thy  race  is  run, 

'Tis  uicrcy  bids  thee  go. 
For  thou,  ten  thousand  thousand  years 
Hast  seen  the  tide  of  human  tears, 
That  shall  uo  longer  flow. 
•  •  • 

This  spirit  shall  return  to  Ilim 

That  gave  its  heavenly  spark  ; 
Yet  think  not,  sun,  it  shall  be  dim, 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark  ! 
No!  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine. 

By  Him  recalled  to  breath, 
'Who  captive  led  captivity, 
Who  robbed  the  grave  of'victorv-. 
And  took  the  sting  from  death  !* 

*  As  Mr  Campboirs  poetical  works  are  small  in  bulk,  how- 
•rer  valuable,  we  should  not  have  quoted  even  so  nianv  as  the 
Mmited  number  of  speciniL-ns,  had  we  not  obtained  the'expreaa 
permission  of  the  author. 


MATTBEW   ORKOOHY   LEWIS. 

Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  author  of  Tl.e 
Monk,  WAS  born  in  London  in  the  year  177.1.  His 
father  was  ileputy  secretary  in  the  war-ollice— a 
lucrative  situation — and  was  owner  also  of  extensive 
West  Indian  possessions.  Matthew  was  ciluiated 
at  Westminster  scho(d,  where  he  was  more  rennirk- 
able  for  liis  love  of  theatrical  exhibitions  than  for 
his  love  of  learning.  On  leaving  Westminster,  he 
was  entered  of  Christ  Church  college,  (ixford.  but 
renniined  only  a  short  period,  being  sent  to  Germany 
with  the  view  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  that  country.     When  a  child,  Lewis  luiil 


Matthew  Gregory  Lewis. 

pored  over  Glanville  on  Witches,  and  other  hooks 
of  (iiaUerie ;  and  in   Germany   he   found    abundant 
food  of  the  same  description.      Romance  ami   the 
drama  were  his  favourite  studies;  and  whilst  resi- 
dent abroad,  he  composed  his  story  of  '  The  Monk,' 
a  work  more  extravagant  in  its  use  of  supernatural 
machinery  than  any  previous  English  tale  of  mo- 
dern times,   and  disfigured  with  p.issnges  of  great 
licentiousness.  The  novel  was  published  in  170;i,  and 
attracted  much  attention.     A  prosecutimi,  it  is  said, 
was  threatened  on  account  of  the  peccant   scene? 
and  descriptions ;    to   avert   which,   Lewis  pledged 
himself  to  recall  the  printed  copies,  and  to  recast 
the  work  in  another  edition.     The  author  continued 
through   life   the   same   strain    of  marvellous   and 
terrific  composition — now  clothing  it  in  verse,  now 
infusing  it  into  the  scenes  of  a  drama,  and  at  other 
times  expanding  it  into  regular  tales.     His  Feudal 
Ti/ranta.  Homantw    Tales,  his    Tales  of  Terror,  and 
Tales  of  Wonder,  and  his  numerous  plavs,  all   be- 
speak the  same  parentage  as  '  The  Monk,'  and  none 
of  them  excel  it.     His  best  poetrv,  as  well  as  prose, 
is  to  be  found  in  this  novel;  for, "like  Mrs  Radcliffe, 
Lewis  introduced  poetical  compositions  into  his  tales ; 
and  his  ballads  of  Alunzo  the  Brave  and  DuranJarte 
were  as  attractive  as  any  of  the  adventures  of  Am- 
brosio  the  monk.    Flushed  witli  the  brilliant  success 
of  his  romance,  and  fond  of  distinction  and  high 
society,  Lewis  procured  a  seat  in   parliament,  and 
was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Ilindun.     He  found 
I  lumself  disqualified  by  nature  for  playing  the  part 
I  of  an  orator  or  politician  ;  and  though  he  retained 
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hi«  seat  till  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  he  never 
atteinpteii  to  address  the  house.  The  theatres  oll'ered 
a  more  attractive  field  for  his  genius;  and  his  play 
of  The  Caslle  Spectre,  produced  in  1797,  was  ap- 
phiuded  as  enthusiastically  and  more  universally 
tliau  Iiis  ronuince.  Connected  with  liis  dramatic 
fame  a  very  interesting  anecdote  is  related  in  the 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Lewis,  published  in 
IS.'i'J.  It  illustrates  his  native  benevolence,  which, 
amidst  <ill  the  frivolities  of  fashionable  life,  and  the 
excitement  of  misapplied  tidents,  was  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  his  character  : — 

■  Being  oi  e  autumn  on  his  way  to  participate  in 
the  enjoyments  of  the  season  with  the  rest  of  the 
fashionable  world  at  a  celebrateil  watering-phux',  he 
passed  through  a  small  country  town,  in  which  chance 
occasionetl  his  temporary  sojourn;  here  idso  were 
located  a  coinpaiy  of  strolling  players,  whose  per- 
formance he  one  evening  witnessed.  Among  them 
wa.s  a  young  actress,  whose  benefit  was  on  the  lapis, 
and  wlio,  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  a  jierson  so 
t:dke<i  of  as  Mvnk  Lewis,  waited  upon  him  at  the 
inn,  to  reipiest  the  ven/  trifling  favour  of  ioi  original 
piece  from  his  pen.  The  huiy  pleaded  in  terms  that 
urged  the  spirit  of  benevolence  to  ;idvoc;ite  her  Ciiuse 
in  a  he;irt  never  closed  to  such  appeal.  Lewis  had 
by  him  at  that  time  an  niiiiublishcd  tritle,  called 
"The  Hindoo  liride,"  in  which  a  widow  was  innno- 
lated  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husb;ind.  The  .sub- 
ject was  one  well  suited  to  attract  a  country  audience, 
and  he  determined  thus  to  appropriate  the  dratna. 
The  delighted  suppliant  departed  all  joy  ami  grati- 
tude at  being  requested  to  c;dl  for  the  manuscript  tlie 
next  d;iy.  Ix-'wis,  however,  soon  discovered  that  lie 
had  lieen  reclaming  w  ithout  his  host,  for,  on  seiircliing 
the  travelling-ilesk  whicli  contained  many  of  his  jia- 
pers,  "The  Bride"  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  having, 
in  fact,  been  left  behind  in  town.  Exceedingly  ;in- 
noyed  by  this  circumstance,  which  there  was  no  time 
to  remedy,  the   drani;itist  took  a  pondering  stroll 

through  the  rural  environs  of  B A  su<lden 

shower  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  within  a  huckster's 
Bbop,  where  the  usual  curtained  half-glass  door  in 
the  rear  opened  to  an  adjoining  ap;irtnient ;  from 
this  room  he  heard  two  voices  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion, and  in  one  of  them  recognised  tliat  of  his  thea- 
trical petitioner  of  the  morning,  apparently  replying 
to  the  feebler  tones  of  age  and  infirmity.  "  There 
now,  mother,  alwiiys  that  old  story — when  I've  just 
brought  such  giKHl  news  too — after  I've  had  the 
face  to  call  on  Mr  Monk  Lewis,  and  found  him  so 
difTerent  to  what  I  expected;  so  good-humoured,  so 
affable,  and  willing  to  assist  ine.  I  did  not  say  a 
word  about  you,  mother;  for  tliougli  in  some  resjieets 
it  might  have  done  good,  I  thought  it  would  seem 
80  like  a  begging  afl'air;  so  I  merely  represented  my 
late  ill-success,  and  he  promised  to  give  me  an  origi- 
nal drama,  which  he  had  with  him,  for  my  benefit. 
I  hope  he  did  not  think  me  too  bold!"  "  1  hope  not, 
Jane,"  replied  the  feeble  voice;  "only  don't  do  these 
things  again  without  consulting  me;  for  you  don't 

know  the  world,  and  it  may  be  thought '     The 

sun  just  then  gave  a  broad  hint  that  the  shower  ha>l 
ceaseil,  and  the  sympathising  author  returned  to  his 
inn,  and  having  penneil  the  following  letter,  ordered 
post-horses,  and  despatched  a  porter  to  the  young 
actress  with  the  epistle. 

"  Madam — I  am  truly  sorry  to  acquaint  you  that 
my  Hindoo  Briile  has  behavinl  most  impro|KTly — 
in  fact,  whether  the  lady  has  eloped  or  not,  it  seems 
•he  does  not  choose  to  make  her  apiKarance,  cither 
for  !/«iir  benefit  or  mine:  and  to  say  the  truth,  I 
don't  at  this  moment  know  where  to  find  her.  I 
take  the  lil>erty  to  jest  upon  the  subject,  because  I 
really  do  not  thinl   you  will  have  any  cause  to  regret 


her  non-ap|)ear.iiice;  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  j-our  very  admirable  performance  of  a  far 
supericr  character,  in  a  style  true  to  nature,  and 
which  reflects  u|ion  you  the  highest  credit.  I  allude 
to  a  most  interesting  scene,  in  which  you  lately  sus- 
tained the  character  of  "  The  Daughter  I"  Brides  of 
all  denominations  but  too  often  prove  their  empire 
delusive  ;  but  the  character  ijou  have  cho.sen  will 
improve  npnii  every  rejiresentation,  both  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public  and  the  satisfaction  of  your 
own  excellent  heart.  For  the  infinite  grjitification  I 
have  received,  I  must  long  consider  myself  in  your 
debt.  Trusting  you  will  permit  the  enclosed  (fifty 
pounds)  in  some  measure  to  discharge  the  same,  I 
remain,  madam,  (with  sentiments  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration), your  sincere  well-wisher — M.  (i.  Lkwis."* 
In  18U1  appeared  Lewis's  '  Tales  of  W'oiuler.'  A 
ghost  or  a  witidi  was,  he  said,  a  sine  qua  mm  ingre- 
dient in:di  the  dishes  of  which  he  meant  to  comp(tse 
his  hobgoblin  repast,  and  ^ir  Walter  Scott  contributed 
to  it  some  of  his  noble  ballads.  Scott  met  Lewis  in 
Edinburgh  in  1798,  and  so  humble  were  then  his 
own  aspirations,  and  so  brilliant  the  rei)iitation  of 
the  ■  Monk,'  that  he  declared,  thirty  years  after- 
wards, he  never  felt  such  elation  as  when  Lewis 
asked  hini  to  dine  with  him  at  his  hotel !  Lewis 
schooled  the  great  pc)et  on  hi.s  incorrect  rhyme,  and 
proved  himself,  as  Scntt  says,  'a  martinet  in  the 
accuracy  of  rhymes  jind  nmniters.*  Sir  ^V alter  has 
recorded  that  Lewis  was  fonder  of  great  people  than 
he  ought  to  have  lieen,  either  as  a  man  <tf  talent  or 
;is  :l  iiKin  of  fashion.  *  He  had  always,'  he  says, 
'dukes  and  duchesses  in  his  mouth,  and  was  pathe- 
tically fond  of  any  one  that  had  a  title  :  you  would 
luive  sworn  he  had  been  a  panriiu  of  yesterday;  yet 
he  had  lived  all  his  life  in  good  society.'*  Vet  S<'ott 
rcgarcied  Lewis  with  no  small  afTection.  '  He  was,' 
added  he,  *  one  of  the  kindest  and  best  cre;itures 
that  ever  lived.  His  father  and  mother  lived  sepa- 
rately. Jlr  Lewis  allowe<l  his  son  a  handsome  in- 
come, but  reduced  it  by  more  than  one-half  when 
he  found  tliat  he  paid  his  mother  a  moiety  of  it. 
.M:it.  restricted  himself  in  all  his  exi>enses,  and 
shared  the  diminished  income  witli  her  as  before. 
He  did  much  giMxl  by  stealth,  and  was  a  most  gene- 
rous creature.'  The  sterling  worth  of  his  character 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  publication  of  his  cor- 
respondence, which,  slumbering  twenty  years  after 
his  death,  first  disclosed  to  the  public  the  calm  good 
sense,  discretion,  and  right  feeling  which  were  con- 
cealed by  the  e.xaggerated  romance  of  his  writings, 
and  his  gay  and  frivolous  ajtpearance  and  manners. 
The  death  of  Lewis's  father  made  the  pt>et  a  man  of 

*  Of  this  weakness  Byron  records  an  amuslnfi  instance  :.— 

•  Ix'wis,  at  Oatlanils,  wa*  observed  one  inominf;  to  liave  liis 
eyc-s  n'tl  and  liis  air  sentinientul :  being  aslied  >  liy  ?  tie  replied, 
tliat  ^^llc'^  |K.'i>]iiL'  said  anything  Iviiid  tu  luin  it  uficctL-d  liim 
deeply,  "  niid  just  now  ttie  IluehcHs  inf  Yorl<l  has  Miid  some- 
thins  so  Icind  to  Ine,  tliat — "  Jiere  tean,  began  to  tl,t\v.  •'  Never 
mind,  1.4>wi8,"  said  Colimel  AmistronR  to  liim,  "never  mind 
— don't  cry — thf  could  not  mfttn  it,"'  Lewis  \va»of  cxironiely 
diminutive  stature.   *  1  rememliera  picture  of  Iiini,'  saysKxitt, 

*  by  Saunders,  twins  handtst  niiind  at  Dalkeitti  house,  'tht 
artist  Iiad  ingeniously  tlun«  a  darlv  folding  mantle  jn>iind  Uio 
form,  under  uhieli  was  half  hid  a  dagger,  a  darii  lanlei^,  or 
some  suetl  eut-ttiroat  appurtenance.  Willi  all  this,  cho  fea- 
ture* were  preserved  and  ennobleil.  11  p«.nhsI  from  hand  to 
hand  into  that  of  Henry  Duke  of  llueeieueh.  who.  Iiearmg  the 
general  vuii-o  attirm  that  it  wa»  very  liki.— fciiid  nloud,  "  Like 
.Mat.  I.«wist  Why.  that  picture's  like  «  .Ma.v  I"  lie  looked, 
and  lo!  Mat.  Lewis's  head  was  at  his  elbow.  This  boyi>]ine« 
went  throUKh  life  with  liim.  He  was  aeliild.  and  a  s|siiled 
child— but  a  clidd  of  high  Imagination,  and  s,i  he  waatol  him- 
self on  ghoMt  Klorie.1  and  Gennan  romances.  He  had  the  tiiiMl 
ear  for  the  rhythm  of  verve  1  over  met  with— Hour  thaa 
Hyron'*.* 
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indciH-'iulent  fortune.  Ho  siiccwiifd  to  CdiisiikTuttk' 
pLtiitatiuiis  ill  the  West  Indies,  besides  a  lar(;e  sum 
of  incmey;  iind  in  order  to  ascertain  iKTSoniilly  tlie 
condition  of  the  slaves  on  liis  estate,  he  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies  in  1815.  Of  this  voyase  he  wrote 
a  narrative,  and  kept  journals,  forming  the  most 
interestinj^  and  valuable  production  of  his  jien.  The 
manner  in  «hieh  the  nej;nx?8  received  him  on  his 
arrival  anionfjst  tbeni  he  thus  describes: — 

'  As  soon  as  the  carriage  entered  my  pates,  the 
uproar  and  confusion  which  ensued  sets  all  ilescrip- 
tion  ut  defiance.  The  works  were  instantly  all 
abandoned  ;  cverythiiij;  that  had  life  came  lioikinj; 
to  the  house  from  all  quarters  ;  and  not  only  the 
men,  and  the  women,  anil  the  children,  but,  "  by  a 
bland  assimilation,"  the  hops,  and  the  dops,  and  the 
peese,  and  the  fowls,  and  the  turkeys,  all  came 
liurryinp  alonp  by  instini-t,  to  see  what  could  pos- 
sibly l)e  the  matter,  and  seemed  to  he  afraid  of 
arriving  tixj  late.  Whether  the  ple.isure  of  the 
neproes  was  sincere,  may  Iw  doubted  ;  but,  certiiinly, 
it  was  the  loudest  that  I  ever  witnessed  :  they  all 
talked  together,  saiip,  danced,  shouted,  and,  in  the 
violence  of  tl'.eir  gesticulations,  tumbled  over  eajli 
other,  and  rolled  about  upon  the  prcnmd.  Twenty 
voices  at  once  inquired  after  ueicIos,  and  aunts,  and 
prandfatliers,  and  prcat-grandmothers  of  mine,  wlio 
liad  been  buried  long  before  I  was  in  existence,  and 
wliom,  I  verily  believe,  most  of  them  only  knew  by 
tradition.  One  woman  held  up  her  little  naked 
black  cliild  to  me,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear — "  Look, 
mass.i,  look  here!  him  nice  lilly  neger  for  nia.ssa !" 
Another  complained — "  So  long  since  none  come  see 
we,  massa;  good  massa  come  at  last."  As  for  the 
old  jK'ople,  they  were  all  in  one  an<l  the  same  story: 
now  they  had  lived  once  to  see  massa,  they  were 
ready  for  dying  to-morrow — "  them  no  care." 

The  shouts,  the  gaiety,  the  wild  laughter,  their 
stninge  .and  sudden  bursts  of  singing  and  dancing, 
and  several  old  women,  wrapped  up  in  large  cloaks, 
their  heads  bound  round  will:  ditTerent-coloured 
handkerchiefs,  leaning  on  a  staff,  and  standing  mo- 
tionless in  the  middle  of  the  hubtiub,  with  their  cyej 
fixed  niHin  the  portico  whicli  I  occupied,  formed  an 
px:ict  counterpart  of  the  festivity  of  the  witches  in 
MaelX'th.  Nothing  could  be  more  odd  or  more 
novel  than  the  wliole  scene ;  anil  yet  there  was 
something  in  it  by  wiiich  I  could  not  help  being 
affected.  Perhaps  it  was  the  consciousness  that  all 
these  human  beings  were  my  slaves.  To  be  sure,  I 
never  saw  jieople  look  more  happy  in  my  life,  and  I 
U'licve  their  condition  to  be  much  more  comfortable 
than  that  (jf  the  labourers  of  Great  Brit.ain ;  and, 
after  all.  slavery  in  their  case  is  but  another  name 
for  servitude,  now  that  no  more  negroes  can  1k'  for- 
cibly carried  away  from  Africa,  and  subjected  to  the 
horrors  of  the  voyage,  and  of  the  seasoning  after 
their  arriv;il.  But  still  I  h.ad  already  exjienenced, 
in  the  morning,  that  Juliet  was  wrong  in  saying 
"  What's  in  a  name.'"  for,  soon  after  my  reaching 
the  lodging-house  at  Savann.ah  la  M.ar,  a  remarkably 
clean-looking  negro  lad  presented  himself  with  some 
water  and  a  towel.  I  concludeil  him  to  belong  to 
the  inn  ;  and  on  my  returning  tlie  towel,  as  he  found 
that  I  took  no  notice  of  him,  he  at  length  ventured 
to  introduce  himself,  by  saying,  "  Massa  not  know 
me — me  your  slave !"  and  really  the  sound  made  me 
feel  a  pang  at  the  heart.  The  lad  appeared  all 
gaiety  and  good  humour,  and  his  whole  countenance 
expressed  anxiety  to  recommend  himself  to  my 
notice  ;  but  the  word  "  slave"  seemed  to  imply  that, 
although  he  did  feel  pleasure  then  in  serving  me,  if 
he  had  detested  me  he  must  have  served  me  still. 
1  really  felt  quit*^  humiliated  at  the  moment,  and 
^as  tempted  to  tell  him — "  Do  not  say  that  again ; 


say  that  you  are  my  negro,  but  do  not  c;Ul  yourself 
my  slave." ' 

Lewis  returned  to  Kngland  in  1816,  but  went  back 
to  Jam:iica  the  following  year.  He  found  that  his 
attorney  had  grossly  mismanaged  his  i)roperty,  being 
generally  absent  on  business  of  his  own,  and  intrust- 
ing the  whole  to  an  overseer,  who  was  of  a  tyrannical 
disposition.  Having  adjusted  his  affairs,  the  'Monk' 
embarked  on  his  return  home.  The  climate,  how- 
ever, had  imjiaired  his  health,  and  he  died  of  fever 
while  the  ship  was  passing  through  the  Gulf  of 
Florid:i,  in  July  1818.  Ix.'wis  may  thus  be  said  to 
have  fallen  a  nuirtyr  to  his  love  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, and  the  circumstance  sheds  a  lustre  on  his 
memory  far  surpassing  mere  literary  fame.  His 
poetical  merits  are  thus  fairly  summed  up  :  '  Pretty 
conceits  airily  tricked  out  in  what  are  called  songs; 
in  his  more  elaborate  efforts  meUiilions,  skilfully- 
varied  versification,  and  here  and  there  a  line  of 
such  happy  ease  in  construction,  that  it  is  sure  to 
linger  on  the  ear;  but  a  slender  command  either  of 
imagery  or  of  passion.  As  a  poet,  lycwis  is  to  a 
liyron  what  a  scene-painter  is  to  a  Hobbim.a.  He 
])roiluces  a  startling  grotesque  of  outline,  and  some 
grand  massy  contrasts  of  light  and  shade;  but  he 
li.as  no  notion  of  working  in  detail — no  atmosphere, 
no  middle  tints  to  satisfy  a  daylight  spectator.  The 
subject  of  the  Isle  of  Devils  (a  poem  of  more  than 
a  thi>usand  lines,  which  Ix'wis  wrote  in  the  course 
of  his  homeward  voyage  in  ISIG)  would,  in  Lord 
Hyron's  hands,  have  at  least  rivalled  the  effect  of 
j\l;infred  ;  from  Lewis  it  comes  only  in  the  shape  of  a 
sketchy  extravaganza,  in  which  no  feeling  is  seriously 
gr.appled  with,  and  a  score  of  magnificent  situ.ations 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  except  that  of  filling 
the  ear  with  a  succession  of  delicious  sounds,  thrown 
away.  The  truth  is,  that  though  Sir  Walter  Scott 
talks  of  the  "  high  imagination"  of  Lewis,  it  wiis  only 
in  his  very  first  flights  that  he  ever  was  able  to  main- 
tain a  really  enthusiastic  elevation  ;  and  he  did  so 
more  successfully  in  the  prose  of  the  '  Monk*  than  in 
the  best  of  his  early  verses.  Had  he  lived,  in  all  like- 
lihood he  would  have  turned  in  earnest  to  prose  com- 
position ;  and  we  think  no  reader  of  his  West  India 
,JournaIs  can  doubt  that,  if  he  had  undertaken  a 
novel  of  manners  in  iiKiture  age,  he  would  have  cast 
immeasurably  into  the  shade  even  the  h.appiest 
efforts  of  his  boyish  romance.'  * 

Durandarte  and  Helcnna. 

&ad  and  fearful  is  the  story 
Of  the  Roncevalles  fight : 
On  those  fatal  plains  of  glory 
Perished  many  a  gallant  knight. 

There  fell  Durandarte;  never 
A'erse  a  nobler  chieftain  named ; 
He,  before  his  lips  for  ever 
Closed  in  silence,  thus  exclaimed: 

*  Oh,  Belemia  !  oh,  my  dear  one, 
For  my  pain  and  pleasure  bom  ; 
Seven  long  years  1  served  thee,  fair  one. 
Seven  long  years  my  fee  was  scorn. 

And  when  now  thy  heart,  replying 
To  my  wishes,  burns  like  mine, 
Cruel  fate,  my  bliss  denying, 
Bids  me  every  hope  resign. 

Ah  !  though  young  I  fall,  believe  me, 
Death  would  never  claim  a  sigh  ; 
*Tis  to  lose  thee,  'tis  to  leave  thee. 
Makes  me  think  it  hard  to  die ! 


*  Qliai  terly  Review  for  1834. 
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Oh!  my  cousin,  Montesiuos, 
By  that  friendship  firm  and  dear, 
Which  from  youth  has  lived  between  us, 
Now  my  last  petitiou  hear. 

When  my  soul,  these  limbs  forsaking, 
Eager  seeks  a  purer  air, 
From  my  breast  the  cold  heart  taking, 
Give  it  to  Deleniia's  care. 

Say,  I  of  my  lands  possessor 
Named  her  with  my  dying  breath  ; 
Say,  my  lips  I  oped  to  bless  her, 
Ere  they  closed  for  aye  in  death  : 

Twice  a-week,  too,  how  sincerely 
I  adored  her,  cousin,  say  ; 
Twice  a-week,  for  one  who  dearly 
Loved  her,  cousin,  bid  her  pray. 

Montesinos,  now  the  hour 
Marked  by  fate  is  near  at  hand  ; 
Lo !  my  arm  has  lost  its  power; 
Lo !  I  drop  my  trusty  brand. 

Eyes,  which  forth  beheld  me  going, 
Homewards  ne'er  shall  see  me  hie ; 
Cousin,  stop  those  tears  o'erflowing. 
Let  me  on  thy  bosom  die. 

Thy  kind  hand  my  eyelids  closing, 
Yet  one  favour  I  implore — 
Pray  thou  for  my  soul's  reposing, 
When  my  heart  shall  throb  no  more. 

So  shall  Jesus,  still  attending, 
Gracious  to  a  Christian's  vow. 
Pleased  accept  my  ghost  ascending. 
And  a  seat  in  heaven  allow.' 

Thus  spoke  gallant  Durandarte  ; 
Soon  his  brave  heart  broke  in  twain. 
Greatly  joyed  the  Moorish  party 
That  the  gallant  knight  was  slain. 

Bitter  weeping,  Montesinos 

Took  from  him  his  helm  and  glaive ; 

Bitter  weeping,  Montesinos 

Dug  his  gallant  cousin*s  grave. 

To  perform  his  promise  made,  he 
Cut  the  heart  from  out  the  breast, 
That  IJelerma,  wretched  lady  ! 
Might  receive  the  la^t  bequest. 

Sad  was  Montesinos*  heart,  he 
Felt  distress  his  bosom  rend. 
*  Oh  !  my  cousin,  Durandarte, 
Wo  is  me  to  view  thy  end  I 

Sweet  in  manners,  fair  in  favour, 
Mild  in  temper,  fierce  in  fight, 
Warrior  nobler,  gentler,  braver, 
Never  nhall  behold  the  light. 

Cousin,  lo  !  my  tears  bedew  thee  ; 
How  shall  I  thy  loss  survive! 
Durandarte,  be  who  slew  tbcc, 
Wherefore  left  be  me  alive  1' 


Alonzo  the  lirave  and  the  Fair  Imagine* 

A  warrior  so  bold,  and  a  virgin  so  bright, 

(  onversed  as  they  sut  on  the  groon  ; 
Thov  gazed  on  each  other  with  tender  delight : 
Aloiizo  the  Mravc  was  the  name  of  the  knight — 
The  maiden's,  the  Fair  Imogtne. 

*  Ami,  oh  !'  said  the  youth,  '  since  to-morrow  I  go 

To  tight  in  a  far  distant  land, 
Your  tears  for  my  absence  soon  ceo-sing  to  flow, 
&nme  other  will  court  you,  and  ynu  will  bestow 

On  a  wealthier  suitor  your  hand  I' 


*  Oh!  hush  these  suspicions,'  Fair  Imogine  said, 

*  Offensive  to  lovt  and  to  me  ; 
For,  if  you  be  living,  or  if  you  be  dead, 
I  swear  by  the  Virgin  that  none  in  your  stead 

Shall  husband  of  Imogine  be. 

If  e'er  I,  by  lust  or  by  wealth  led  aside, 

Forget  my  Alonzo  the  Brave, 
God  grant  that,  to  punish  my  falsehood  and  pride, 
Your  ghost  at  the  marriage  may  sit  by  my  *>ide, 
May  tax  me  with  perjury,  claim  me  as  bride, 

And  bear  me  away  to  the  grave!' 

To  Palestine  ha.«tened  the  hero  so  bold. 

His  love  she  lamented  him  sore; 
But  scarce  had  a  twelvemonth  elapsed,  when,  behold 
A  baron,  all  covered  with  jewels  and  gold. 

Arrived  at  Fair  Iniogine's  door. 

His  treasures,  his  presents,  his  spacious  domain, 

Soon  made  her  untrue  to  her  vows ; 
He  dazzled  her  eyes,  he  bewildered  her  bruin  ; 
He  caught  her  ali'ectians,  so  light  and  so  \ain. 

And  car.ied  her  home  as  his  spouse. 

And  now  had  the  marriage  been  blest  by  the  prie--t ; 

The  revelry  now  was  begun  ; 
The  tables  thov  groaned  with  the  weight  of  the  feast, 
Nor  vet  hud  the  laughter  and  merriment  ceased. 

When  the  bell  at  the  cai^tle  tolled — one. 

Then  first  with  amazement  Fair  Imogine  found 

A  stranger  was  placed  by  her  side : 
His  air  was  terrific ;  he  uttered  no  sound — 
He  spake  not,  he  moved  not,  he  looked  not  around — 

But  earnestly  gazed  on  the  bride. 

His  vizor  was  closed,  and  gigantic  his  height. 

His  armour  was  sable  to  view  ; 
All  pleasure  and  laughter  were  hushed  at  his  tight ; 
The  dogi»,  as  they  eyed  him,  drew  back  in  affright; 

The  lights  in  the  chamber  burned  blue! 

His  presence  all  bosoms  appeared  to  dismay ; 

The  guests  sat  in  silence  and  fear ; 
At  length  spake  the  bride — while  she  trembled — *  I 

pray, 
Sir  knight,  that  your  helmet  aside  you  would  lay, 

And  deign  to  partake  of  our  cheer.' 

The  liuly  is  silent ;  the  stranger  complies — 

His  vizor  he  slowly  unclosed  ; 
Oh,  (!od!  what  a  sight  met  Fair  Imogine's  eyes! 
What  words  can  express  her  dismay  and  surprise 

When  a  skeleton's  head  was  exposed  ! 

All  present  then  uttered  a  terrified  shout, 
AU  turned  with  disgust  from  the  scene ; 
The  worms  they  crept  in,  and  tht-  worms  ihey  crept  out. 
And  sported  his  eyes  and  his  temples  about. 
While  the  spectre  addressed  Imogine  : 

•  Behold  me,  thou  false  one,  behold  nie  !*  be  cried, 

'  Hemember  Alonzo  the  Brave  I 
God  grants  that,  to  punish  thy  falsehood  and  pride. 
My  ghost  at  thy  marriage  should  sit  by  thy  side ; 
Should  tax  thee  with  perjury,  claim  thee  as  bride. 

And  bear  thee  away  to  the  grave  !* 

Thus  saying,  his  arms  round  the  lady  he  wound, 
While  loudly  she  shrieked  in  dismay  ; 

Then  sunk  with  his  prey  through  the  wide-yawukg 
ground. 

Nor  ever  again  was  Fair  Imogine  found, 
Or  the  spectre  tliat  bore  her  uway. 

Not  long  lived  the  baron  ;  and  none,  since  that  tiir.e, 

To  inhabit  tlw  ca-'*tle  presume; 
For  chmnielew  t*U  that,  by  onler  sublime, 
TlnTf  liiii>;;ine  "ullen*  ib.-  pjin  -f  h.T  cntue. 

And  iiiuurn*  h'  t  li^-iihTiO'**;  Uimrn. 
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At  iniiliii^lit,  fuur  times  in  eiicii  vi'tir,  docs  her  sprite, 

WIteli  inortuls  in  sluntlier  hix*  IhhiikI, 
AiTiivt'J  in  Ikt  bridal  iipi)iirtd  vf  white,  • 

Apjicttr  in  the  luiU  witli  the  skeleton  knight, 

And  shriek  us  he  whirls  her  uround  I 

While  they  drink  out  of  skulls  newly  torn  from  the 
grave, 

Daneinj:  round  them  the  spectres  arc  seen  ; 
Their  liquor  is  blood,  and  this  horrible  Ptuve 
They  howl :  '  To  the  health  of  Alonzo  the  UruTC, 

And  his  consort,  the  Fair  Imogine  I' 

The  lldmtman. 

Hark,  the  bell  I  it  sounds  midnight !  all  hail,  thou  new 
heaven ! 

How  soft  sleep  the  stars  on  their  bosom  of  nipht ; 
While  o*er  the  full  moon,  us  tliey  gently  arc  driven, 

Slowly  floating,  the  clouds  bathe  their  fleeces  in  light. 

The  warm  feeble  breeze  scarcely  rijiples  tlie  ocean, 
.•\nd  all  seem  so  hushed,  all  so  lmpi)y  to  feel  ; 

So  smooth  glides  the  bark,  1  perceive  not  her  motion. 
While  low  sings  the  sailor  wlio  watches  the  wheel. 

'Tis  80  sad,  'tis  so  sweet,  and  some  tones  come  so 
swelling. 

So  right  from  the  heart,  and  so  pure  to  the  ear. 
That  sure  at  this  moment  hisllioughts  nmst  be  dwelling 

On  one  who  is  absent,  most  kind  and  most  dear. 
Oh  !  niny  she,  who  now  dictates  that  ballad  so  tender, 

Diffuse  o'er  your  days  the  heart's  solace  and  ease. 
As  yon  lovely  moon,  with  a  gleam  of  mild  splendour, 

Pure,  tranquil,  and  bright,  over-silvers  the  sea.s! 

Tlie  Haun. 

Ne'er  were  the  zephyrs  known  disclosing 
More  sweets,  than  when  in  Tempo's  shades 

They  waved  the  lilies,  where  reposin<». 
Sat  four-and-tncnty  lovely  maids. 

Those  lovely  maids  were  called  '  the  Hours,' 
The  cliarge  of  Virtue's  Hock  they  kept ; 

And  each  in  tuni  employed  her  powers 
To  guard  it  while  her  sisters  slept. 

False  Love,  how  simple  souls  thou  cheatest! 

In  myrtle  bower  that  traitor  near 
Long  watched  an  Hour — the  softest  sweetest — 

The  evening  Hour,  to  sliepherds  dear. 
In  tones  so  bland  he  praised  her  beauty ; 

Such  melting  airs  his  ]iipe  could  play. 
The  thoughtless  Hour  f>rgot  her  duty. 

And  fled  in  Love's  embrace  away. 

Meanwhile  the  fold  was  left  unguarded  ; 

The  wolf  broke  in,  the  lambs  Were  slain  ; 
And  now  from  Virtue's  train  discarded. 

With  tears  her  sisters  si)eak  their  pain. 
Time  flies,  and  still  they  weep  ;  for  never 

The  fugitive  can  time  restore  ; 
An  Hour  once  fled,  has  fled  for  ever. 

And  all  the  rest  shall  sniile  no  more  I 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Walter  Scott  was  born  in  thccitv  of  EdinburRh 
('mine  own  romantic  town')  on  the  I'sth  of  August 
1771.  His  father  was  a  respectable  writer  to  the 
•ignet :  his  mother,  Anne  Kutherfurd,  was  daughter 
of  a  physician  in  extensive  practice,  and  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  miiversity  of  Edinburgh.  Hv 
both  parents  the  poet  was  remotely  connected  with 
TOme  respectable  ancient  Scottish  families— a  cir- 
cumstance gratifying  to  his  feelings  of  nationality. 
•cd  to  his  imagination.     Delicate   health,   arising 


chieHy  from  junieness,  k-il  to  his  being  placed  under 
the  eiinrgc  of  some  relaticms  in  the  country  ;  and 
when  a  nu're  child,  yet  old  enough  to  receive  im- 
pressions from  country  life  and  border  stories,  he 
resided  with  his  grandfather  at  Sanily-Kiiowe.  a 
romantic  situation  a  few  miles  from  Kelso.  The 
ruined  tower  of  Snniilliolni  (the  scene  of  Scott's 
bailad,  the  Kve  of  St  dclin)  was  eh)se  to  the  farm, 
and  beside  it  were  the  Kildon  Hills,  the  river  Tweed, 
Dryburgh  AbU-y,  and  other  poeticid  and  historical 
objects,  all  enshrined  in  the  lonely  contemphilive 
boy's  fancy  and  ne(dleetion.  He  afterwards  resided 
with  another  relation  at  Kelso,  and  here,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  he  first  read  Percy's  Keliques,  in  ati  an- 
tique garden,  under  the  shade  of  a  huge  platanus,  or 
oriental  plane-tree.  This  work  luul  as  great  an 
effect  in  making  him  a  poet  as  Siienser  had  on 
Cowley,  but  with  Scott  the  seeds  were  long  in  ger- 
minating. Previous  to  this  he  had  indeed  tried  his 
h.and  at  verse.  The  following,  among  other  lines, 
were  discovered  wrapped  up  in  a  cover  inscribcil  by 
l)r  Adam  of  the  High  School,  'Walter  Scott,  July 
1783.' 

Ore  the  Selling  Sun. 
Those  evening  clouds,  that  setting  ray, 
And  beauteous  tints,  serve  to  display 

Their  great  Creator's  praise  ; 
Then  let  the  short-lived  thing  called  man, 
Whose  life's  comprised  within  a  span. 

To  him  his  homage  raise. 

M'e  often  praise  the  evening  clouds. 

And  tints  so  gay  and  bold. 
But  seldom  think  upon  our  God, 

Who  tinged  these  clouds  with  gold. 

The  religious  education  of  Scott  may  be  seen  in 
this  effusion  :  his  father  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian. 
The  youthful  poet  passed  through  the  High'  School 
and  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  made  some  profi- 
ciency in  Latin,  and  in  the  classes  of  ethics,  moral 
philosiq>hy.  and  history.      He  had  an   aversi(ni  to 
Greek,  and  we  may  jicrhaps  regret,  with  liolwer, 
that  he  refused  '  to  enter  into  that  chamber  in  tlie 
njagic  jialace  of  literature  in  which  the  snblimest 
relics  of  antiquity  are  stored.'     He  knew  generally, 
but  not  critically,  the  German,  French,  Italian,  aiid 
Spanish   languages.     He  was  an   insatiable  reader, 
ii[}d  during  a  long  illness  in   his  youth,   stored   his 
mind  with  a  vast  variety  of  miscellaneous  km)wle(lge. 
Konumces  were  among  his  chief  favourites,  and  he 
h.id  great  facility  in  inventing  and  telling  stories. 
He  also  collected  ballads  from  his   earliest    years. 
S<ott  was  apprenticed  to  his  father  as  a  writer^  after 
which  he  studied  for  the  bar,  and  put  on  his  gown 
in  his  twenty-first  year.     His  health  was  now  vi- 
gorous and  robust,  and  he  made  frequent  excursions 
into  the  country,  which  he  pleasantly  denominated 
raiih.     The  knowledge  of  rural  life,  character,  tra- 
ditions, and  anecdotes,  which  he  picked  up  in  these 
rambles,  formed  afterwards  a  valuable  mine  to  him, 
both  .IS  a  poet  and  novelist.      His  mantiers  were 
easy  ond  agreeable,  and  he  was  always  a  welcome 
guest.     Scott  joined  the  Tory  party  ;  and  when  the 
dread  of  an  invasion  agitated  the  country,  he  became 
one  of  a  band  of  volunteers, '  brothers  triie,'  in  which 
he  held  the  rank  of  quarter-master.     His  exercises 
as  a  cavalry  officer,  and  the  jovialties  of  the  mess- 
room,  occupied  much  of  his  time  i  but  he  still  pur- 
sued, though  irreguhirly,  his  literary  studies,  and 
an  attachment  to  a  Perthshire  lady  (though  ulti- 
mately unfortunate)  tended  still  more  strongly  to 
prevent  his  sinking  into  idle  frivolity  or  dissipation. 
Henry  Mackenzie,  the  '  Man  of  Feeling,'  had  intro- 
duced a  taste  for  German  literature  into  theintellcc- 
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tual  clitsscs  of  his  native  city,  and  Scott  was  one  of 
its  most  eajjer  and  ardent  votaries.  In  179fi  he 
pnblislicd  translations  of  Burner's  Ix;nore  and  tlie 
Willi  Ihintsinan,  ballads  of  sin^'ular  wililiiess  and 
power.  Ne.\t  year,  while  fresh  from  his  first-lovu 
disappointment,  he  was  prepared,  like  Romeo,  to 
'  take  some  new  infection  to  his  eye,'  and,  meeting  at 
Gilsland,  a  watering-place  in  Cnniherland,  with  a 
young  lady  of  French  parentage,  Charlutte  Margaret 
Carpenter,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  was  accepted, 
and  niarrie<l  on  the  24th  of  December.  Miss  Car- 
penter had  some  fortune,  and  tlie  young  couple 
retired  to  a  cottage  at  Lasswade,  where  tliey  seem 
to  have  enjoyed  sincere  and  unalloyed  happiness. 
The  ambition  of  Scott  was  now  fairly  wakened — his 
lighter  vanities  all  blown  away.  His  life  liencefor- 
ward  was  one  of  severe  but  clieerful  study  and  uj)- 
plication.  In  1799  appeareil  his  translation  of 
Goethe's  tragedy,  Goetz  von  ISerlichingen,  and  the 
same  year  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  sheriff  of 
Selkirkshire,  worth  £300  per  amium.  Scott  now 
paid  a  series  of  visits  to  Liddisdide,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  ballad  poetry  of  the  liorder,  an 
object  in  which  lie  w;>s  eminently  successful.  In 
1802,  the  result  appeared  in  his  Minalreljii/  of  the 
Scottish  Burtlfr^  which  contained  upwards  of  forty 
pieces  never  before  published,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  pro.se  illustration,  in  which  might  have  been 
seen  the  germ  of  that  power  which  he  subse- 
quently developeil  in  his  novels.  A  third  volume 
■was  aiided  ne.xt  year,  containing  some  imitations  of 
the  old  minstrels  by  the  poetical  editorand  his  friends. 
It  required  little  s.agacity  to  foresee  that  Walter 
Scott  was  now  to  be  a  great  name  in  Scotland.  His 
next  task  was  editing  the  metrical  romance  of  Sir 
Tristrem,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Thonnis  the 
Rhymer,  or  Thomas  of  Krcildoune,  who  rti>urished 
about  the  year  1280.  The  antiquarian  knowledge 
of  Scott,  and  his  poetical  taste,  were  exhibited  in  tlie 
dissertations  which  accompanied  this  work,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  original  whicli  was  added  to  com- 
plete the  romance.  At  length,  in  .January  1805, 
appeared  the  La;/  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  which  in- 
stantly stamped  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  tlie 
living  poets.  His  legendary  lore,  liis  love  of  the 
chivalrous  and  supernatural,  and  his  descriptive 
powers,  were  fully  brought  into  play ;  and  though 
he  afterwards  improved  in  versatility  and  freedom, 
he  achieved  nothing  which  might  not  have  been 
predicted  from  this  first  performance.  His  concep- 
tion of  the  minstrel  was  inimitable,  and  won  all 
hearts^-even  those  who  were  indifferent  to  tlie 
supernatural  part  of  the  tale,  and  opposed  to  the 
irregularity  of  tlie  ballad  style.  The  unprecedented 
success  of  the  ]>oem  inclined  Scott  to  rela.x  any 
exertions  he  had  ever  made  to  advance  at  the  bar, 
although  his  cautious  disposition  made  him  at  all 
times  fear  to  dejiend  over  much  upon  literature. 
He  had  altogether  a  clear  income  of  about  £1000 
per  annum  ;  but  his  views  stretched  beyond  this  easy 
competence ;  he  was  ambitious  of  foumling  a  family 
that  might  vie  with  the  ancient  liorder  names  he 
venerated,  and  to  attain  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
lKH.'onie  a  landed  proprietor,  and  to  practise  a  liberal 
and  graceful  hospitality.  Well  was  he  fitted  to  adorn 
and  dignify  the  character  I  Hut  his  ambition,  though 
free  from  any  tinge  of  sordid  acquisition,  proved  a 
snare  for  his  strong  g(X)d  sense  and  penetration. 
Scott  and  liis  family  had  gone  to  residual  Ashestiel, 
a  beautiful  residence  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tweeil, 
as  it  was  necessary  for  him,  in  his  capacity  of  shcrilK. 
to  live  part  of  the  year  in  the  county  of  Selkirk. 
Shortly  after  the  iiublication  of  the  Ijiy,  he  entered 
into  partiicrsliip  with  his  old  schoolfellow,  .lames 
Bollaiityue,  then  rising  into  extensive  business  as  a 


printer  in  Edinburgh.  The  copartnery  was  kept  a 
secret,  and  few  things  in  business  that  require  secrecy 
are  prosperous  or  beneficial.  The  establishment, 
upon  which  was  afterwards  engrafted  a  imWishing 
business,  demanded  large  advances  of  nionev,  aiui 
Scott's  name  became  mixed  up  with  jiecuniary 
transactions  and  losses  to  a  great  amount.  In  1806, 
the  powerful  friends  of  the  poet  iirociiied  him  the 
apjiointment  of  one  of  the  principal  clerkships  iif  the 
Court  of  Session,  worth  about  Xl.'iOO  jier  annum  ; 
but  the  emoluments  were  not  received  by  Scott 
until  six  years  after  the  date  of  his  apiiointment, 
when  his  predecessor  died.  In  his  share  of  the 
printing  business,  and  the  certainty  of  his  clerkship, 
the  poet  seemeil,  however,  to  have  laid  up  (in  addi- 
tion to  his  literary  gjiins  and  his  shcriJlilom)  an 
hononrable  and  even  opulent  provision  for  his  family. 
In  1808  appeared  his  great  ]ioeni  of  Murmion,  the 
most  magnificent  of  his  chivalrous  tales,  and  tlie 
same  year  he  published  his  edition  of  Dryden,  In 
1810  ajipeared  the  Latltj  of  the  Lake,  which  was  still 
more  pnpular  than  either  of  its  iircdecessors ;  in 
1811,  The  Vision  iif'  Don  Roderick;  in  l.Hi.i,  liukehi/, 
and  The  Bridal  of  Triermain  ;  in  1814.  The  Lord  of 
the  Isles;  in  1815,  The  I'ield  of  Waterluo ;  and  in 
1817,  Harold  the  Daunlles.1.  Some  dramatic  pieces, 
scarcely  worthy  (»f  his  genius,  were  alsw  written 
during  this  busy  period.  It  could  not  be  concealed, 
that  the  later  works  of  the  great  minstrel  were  in- 
ferior to  his  early  ones.  His  style  was  now  familiar, 
and  the  world  had  become  tired  of  it.  Hyron  had 
made  his  ajipe.arance,  and  the  readers  of  poetry  were 
bent  on  the  new  worship.  Scott,  however,  was  too 
dauntless  and  intrepid,  ami  possessed  of  too  great 
resources,  to  despond  under  this  reverse.  'As  the 
old  mine  gave  symptoms  of  exhanstiiin,*  says  Bul- 
wer, '  the  new  mine,  ten  times  more  aflluent,  at  least 
in  the  precious  metals,  was  discovered;  and  just  .13 
in  "  Rukeby"  and  "Triermain"  the  Genius  of  the 
Ring  seemed  to  flag  in  its  iiowers.  came  the  more 
potent  Genius  of  the  Lamp  in  the  shape  of  Waierin/.' 
The  long  and  magnificent  series  of  his  prose  fictions 
we  shall  afterwards  ailvert  to.  They  were  poured 
forth  even  more  prodigally  than  his  verse,  and  for 
seventeen  ye.ars — from  1814  to  1831 — the  world 
hung  with  delight  on  the  varied  creations  of  the 
potent  enchanter.  Scott  had  now  removed  from  his 
]ileasant  cottage  at  A.shestiel :  the  territorial  dream 
was  about  to  be  realised.  In  1811  he  purchi>.«ed  a 
hundred  acres  of  nuwrland  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  near  Melrose.  The  neiglibourlioo<l  was  full 
of  historicid  associations,  but  the  spot  itself  was 
bleak  and  bare.  Four  thousand  pounds  were  ex- 
pended on  this  purchase  ;  ;nid  the  interesting  and 
now  immortal  name  of  Ablnitsford  was  substituted 
for  the  very  ordinary  one  of  Carlley  Hole.  Other  pur- 
chases of  land  followed,  generally  at  prices  consider- 
ablv  above  their  value — Kaeside,  £4100;  Outfield 
of  toft  field,  £13000;  Toftficid,  and  parks,  £1(MXX); 
Abbotslea,  £3000  ;  field  at  Langside,  £  JlX) ;  Shearing 
Flat,  £3500  ;  liroomilees,  £4200  ;  Short  Acns  and 
.Scrabtree  I'lu-k,  £700  ;  &c.  From  these  farms  and 
pendicles  was  fonncd  the  estate  of  Abbotsfor<l.  In 
phuiting  and  draining,  about  £5000  were  cxi>endeil; 
anil  in  erecting  the  mansion-house  (that  'romance 
i>f  stone  and  mortar,'  as  it  Inis  been  termol),  and  con- 
structing the  garden,  &c.,  a  sum  not  less  than 
£20,000  was  sjient.  In  his  baronial  residence  the  p<U't 
received  innumerable  visitors — princes,  peers,  and 
jioets — men  of  all  ranks  anil  grades.  His  mornings 
were  tlevotcd  to  composition  (I'ur  he  had  long  prac- 
tised the  invaluable  li.ibit  of  earl>-  rising),  and  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  ri.ling  among  his  plantations,  and 
entiTtaining  his  guests  and  family.  The  honour  of 
the  baronetcv  was  wnferrvd  upon  him  in  1820  \>y 
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George  IV.,  who  had  taste  enoiiph  to  nppreciHte 
cordially  hia  genius.  Never,  certainly,  had  hteraturc 
done  more  for  any  of  its  covintlesa  votaries,  ancient 
or  modern.  Shakspeare  had  retired  early  on  an 
easy  competency,  and  also  Iwcomc  a  rural  squire  : 
but  his  gains  must  have  Ix^en  chiefly  those  of  the 
theatrical  manager,  not  of  the  p<K't.  Scott's  splen- 
dour was  purely  the  result  of  his  pen  :  to  this  he 
owed  his  acres,  his  castle,  and  his  means  of  hospi- 
tality. Ilis  official  income  was  but  ns  a  featlier  in 
the  balance.  Who  does  not  wish  that  the  dream 
had  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life?  It  was  sud- 
denly and  painfully  dissolvcil.  The  commercial 
distresses  of  1825-6  fell  upon  publishers  as  on  otlier 
classes,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  Const.ible  involved 
the  poet  in  losses  anil  engagements  to  the  amount 
of  about  £60,000.  His  wealth,  indeed,  had  been 
almost  wholly  illusory  ;  for  he  liad  lieen  paid  for  his 
works  chiefly  by  bills,  and  these  ultimately  proved 
valueless.  In  the  man.igement  of  bis  publisli- 
ing  house,  Scott's  sagacity  seems  to  have  for- 
Baken  him :  uns.aleable  works  were  printed  in 
thousands ;  and  while  these  losses  were  yearly  ac- 


cunmlating,  the  princely  hospitalities  of  Abbolsford 
knew  no  check  or  pause.  Heavy  was  the  day  of 
reckoning — terrible  the  reverse  ;  for  when  the  spell 
broke  in  January  1826,  it  was  found  that,  including 
the  Constable  engagements,  Scott,  under  the  com- 
n\crcial  denomiiuition  of  .lames  Ballantyne  and  Co., 
owed  i;U7,000.  If  this  was  a  blot  iu  the  poet's 
scutcheon,  never,  it  might  be  said,  did  man  make 
nobler  cflTorts  to  redeem  the  honour  of  his  name. 
He  would  listen  to  no  overtures  of  comiM)sition  with 
his  creditors — his  only  demand  was  Air  time.  He 
ceaseil  'doing  the  lumours  fur  all  Scotlanil,'  suM  off 
his  Edinburgh  Ikjusc,  and  taking  lodgings  tlicre, 
laboured  incessantly  at  bis  literary  tasks.  '  Tlie 
fountain  was  awakened  from  its  inmost  recesses, 
as  if  the  spirit  of  aiTliction  had  troubled  it  in  bis 
passage.'  In  four  years  be  had  realised  for  his 
creditors  no  less  than  £70,000. 

Knglish  literature  presents  two  memorable  and 
striking  events  wliicli  have  never  been  pandleled  in 
any  other  nation.  The  first  is,  Milton  ailvaneed  ii^ 
years,  blind,  and  iu  misfortune,  entering  upon  the 
composition  of  a  great  epic  that  was  to  determine 


his  future  fame,  and  hazard  the  glory  of  his  coimtry 
in  competition  with  what  li.ad  been  achieved  in  the 
classic  ages  of  antiquity.  The  counterpart  to  this 
noble  picture  is  Walter  Scott,  at  nearly  tlie  same 
age,  his  private  affairs  in  ruin,  undertaking  to  liqui- 
date, by  intellectual  labours  alone,  a  debt  of  £  1 1 7,000. 
Both  tasks  may  be  classed  with  the  moral  sublime 
of  life.  Glory,"  pure  and  unsullied,  was  tlie  ruling 
aim  and  motive  of  Milton  ;  honour  and  integrity 
formed  the  incentives  to  Scott.  Neither  shrunk 
from  the  steady  prosecution  of  his  gigantic  self-im- 
posed labour.  But  years  rolled  on,  seasons  returned 
and  passed  away,  amidst  public  cares  and  private 
calamity,  and  the  pressure  of  increasing  infirmities, 
ere  the  seed  sown  amidst  clouds  and  storms  was 
white  in  the  field.  In  six  years  Milton  had  realised 
the  object  of  his  hopes  and  prayers  by  the  comple- 
tion of  Paradise  Lost.  His  task  was  done;  the 
field  of  glory  was  gained ;  he  held  in  his  hand  his 
passport  to  immortality.  In  six  years  Scott  had 
nearly  reached  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  He  had 
Panged  the  wide  fields  of  romance,  and  the  public 


had  liberally  rewarded  their  illustrious  favourite 
The  ultimate  prize  was  within  view,  and  the  world 
cheered  him  on,  eagerly  anticipating  his  triumpli ; 
but  the  victor  sank  exhausted  on  the  course.  He 
had  spent  his  life  in  the  struggle.  The  strong  man 
was  bowed  down,  and  his  living  honour,  genius,  and 
integrity,  were  extinguished  by  delirium  and  death. 
In  February  1830  Scott  had  an  attack  of  paralysis. 
He  continued,  however,  to  wTite  several  hours  every 
day.  In  April  18.31  be  suff"ered  a  still  more  severe 
attack ;  and  he  was  prevailed  upon,  as  a  means  of 
withdrawing  him  from  mental  labour,  to  undertake 
a  foreign  tour.  The  admiralty  furnished  a  ship  of 
war,  and  the  poet  sailed  for  Malta  and  Naples.  At 
the  latter  place  he  resided  from  the  1 7th  of  Decem- 
ber 1831  to  the  16th  of  April  following.  He  still 
laboured  at  unfinished  romances,  but  his  mind  was 
in  ruins.  From  Naples  the  poet  went  to  Kome. 
On  the  11th  of  May  he  began  his  return  homewards, 
and  reached  I>ondon  on  the  13th  of  June.  Another 
attack  of  apoplexy,  combined  with  paralysis,  had 
laid  prostrate  his  powers,  and  he  was  conveyed  to 
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Abbotsforii  a  helpless  and  almost  iiiiponscious  wreck. 
He  lingered  on  fur  some  time,  listening  oecasionally 
U>  passages  read  to  liiin  from  the  liible,  and  from  his 
favourite  author  Crabbe.  Onee  lie  trii'd  to  write, 
but  his  fingers  would  not  close  upon  the  pen.  lie 
never  spoke  of  his  literary  labours  or  suceess.  At 
times  his  iniagin.ation  was  linsy  preparing  for  the 
reception  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Abbotsford; 
at  otlier  times  he  was  exercising  the  functions  of  a 
Seottisli  judge,  as  if  presiding  at  the  trial  of  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family.  Ilis  mind  never  appeared 
to  wander  in  its  delirium  towards  those  works  which 
had  filled  all  Europe  with  his  fame.  This  we  learn 
from  undoubted  authority,  and  the  fact  is  of  interest 
in  literary  history.  But  the  contest  was  soon  to  be 
over  ;  '  the  plough  was  nearing  tlie  end  of  the  fur- 
row.' '  About  Indf-past  one,  V.  M.,'  says  Mr  Loek- 
hart,  'on  the  21st  of  September  isni.  Sir  Walter 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  children. 
It  W1U1  a  beautiful  day — so  warm  that  every  window 
was  wide  open — and  so  jierfectly  still  that  the  sound 
of  all  others  most  delicious  to  liis  ear,  the  gentle 
ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  was  distinctly 
audible  as  we  knelt  around  the  bed,  and  his  eldest 
son  kissed  and  closed  his  eyes.' 

Call  it  not  vain  ;  they  do  not  err 
\\'ho  say,  that  wlien  the  Jioct  dies, 

Jlutc  nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies  ; 

^^'ho  say  tall  cliff  and  cavern  lone, 

For  the  departed  bard  make  moan  ; 

That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 

That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil  ; 

Thiougl\  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  si;:h, 

And  oaks,  in  deeper  groans,  reply  ; 

And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 

Tu  niunnur  dirges  round  his  grave. 

Lai/  ofOu  Last  MinslrfL 

The  novelty  and  originality  of  Scott's  style  of 
poetry,  though  exhausted  by  himself,  and  debased 
by  imitators,  formed  his  tir^t  passport  to  public! 
favour  and  applause.  The  I".nglish  reader  had  to 
go  back  to  Spen.ser  and  Chaucer  ere  he  could  find 
so  knightly  and  chivalrous  a  poet,  or  such  paintings 
of  antiipie  manners  and  institutions.  The  works  of 
the  elder  worthies  were  also  obscured  by  a  dim  and 
obsolete  phraseology  ;  wliile  Scott,  in  expression,  sen- 
timent, and  description,  could  1k'  rea(i  and  undiT- 
stood  l>y  all.  The  perfect  clearness  and  transparency 
of  his  style  is  one  of  his  distinguishing  features  j  and 
it  was  further  aided  by  his  pendiur  versification. 
Coleriilge  had  exemplified  the  fitness  of  the  octo- 
syllabic measure  for  romantic  narrative  poetry,  and 
parts  of  his  'Christabel'  having  befn  recited  to 
Scott,  he  adopted  its  wild  rhyllini  and  harmony, 
joining  to  it  some  of  the  abruptness  and  irregularity 
of  the  ohl  ballad  metre.  In  his  hands  it  iKcame  a 
powerful  and  flexible  instrument,  whether  for  light 
narrative  and  pure  description,  or  for  scenes  of 
tragic  wildness  and  terror,  such  as  the  trial  and 
death  of  Constance  in  '  Marmion,'  or  the  swell  and 
agitation  of  a  battle-field.  The  knowledge  and  en- 
thusiasm requisite  for  a  chivalrous  poet  S<'<)tt  jmis- 
sessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  an  early  wor- 
shipper of'  hoar  antiijuity.  He  was  in  the  maturity 
of  his  jjowers  (thirty-four  years  of  age)  wlien  the 
Ijiy  was  published,  and  was  jwrhaps  better  in- 
formed on  such  subjects  than  any  other  man  living. 
Uorder  story  and  romance  hail  been  the  study  and 
the  piussion  of  his  whole  life.  In  writing  '  Marmion' 
anil  *  Ivanlux','  or  in  building  Abl)otsford,  he  was 
iniixlled  by  a  natural  and  irresistible  impulse.  The 
baroniid  castle,  the  court  and  cam|i — the  wild  Higli- 
laiid  chase,  fcud,  aud  foray— the  antique  blazonry. 


ami  institutions  of  feudalism,  were  eonstantlv  present 
to  his  tlioughis  and  imagination.  Then,  his  powers 
of  descrii>tion  were  unequalled — certainly  ncier  sur- 
passed. His  landscajies,  his  characters'  and  situa- 
tions, were  all  real  delineations  ;  in  general  efll-ct  and 
individual  details,  they  were  equally  perfect.  None 
of  his  contemporaries  h.ad  the  same  picturesqueness, 
fancy,  or  invention  ;  none  so  graphic  in  de[>i(ting 
manners  and  customs;  none  so  fertile  in  inventing 
incidents;  none  so  fascinating  in  narrative,  or  so 
various  and  powerful  in  description.  His  diction 
was  proverbially  careless  and  incorrect.  Neither  in 
prose  nor  poetry  was  Scott  a  polislied  writer.  lie 
looked  only  at  broad  and  general  efi'ects  ;  his  words 
had  to  make  pictures,  not  melody.  Whatever  could 
be  grouped  and  described,  whatever  was  visible  and 
tangible,  lay  within  liis  reach,  lielow  the  surface 
he  had  less  power.  The  language  of  the  lieart  was 
not  his  familiar  study  ;  the  passions  did  not  obey 
his  call.  The  contrasted  eirects  of  passion  and  situa- 
tion he  coidd  portray  vividly  and  distinctly — the  sin 
and  sufiering  of  Constance,  the  remorse  of  Marnuon 
and  Bertram,  the  pathetic  character  of  Wilfrid, 
the  knightly  grace  of  Fitz-James,  and  the  ruggec" 
virtues  and  savage  death  of  Roderick  Dhu,  are  aU 
fine  specimens  of  moral  painting.  liyron  lias  nothing 
better,  and  indeed  the  noble  poet  in  some  of  his  tales 
copied  or  paraphrased  the  sterner  passages  of  Scott. 
Hut  even  in  these  gloomy  ami  powerful  traits  of 
his  genius,  the  force  lies  in  the  situation,  not  in  the 
thi>ughts  and  expression.  There  are  no  talisinanic 
words  that  jiierce  the  heart  or  usurp  the  memory  ; 
none  of  the  impassioned  and  reflective  style  of 
Byron,  the  melodious  pathos  of  Caniiibell,  or  the 
profovmd  symjiathy  of  Wordswortli.  Tlie  great 
strength  of  Scott  undoubtedly  lay  in  the  prolific 
richness  of  his  fancy,  and  the  abundant  stores  of  his 
memory,  that  could  create,  collect,  and  arrange  such 
a  nuiltitude  of  scenes  and  adventures;  that  could 
find  materials  for  stirring  and  romantic  pwtrj'  in 
the  most  minute  and  barren  antiquarian  details ; 
and  that  could  reanimate  tlie  past,  and  paint  the 
present,  in  Bcenery  and  manners  witli  a  vividness 
and  energy  unknown  since  the  perio  1  of  Homer. 

The  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Jlinstrel '  is  a  Border  story 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  related  by  a  minstrel,  tlie 
last  of  his  race.  The  cliaractcr  of  the  aged  minstrel, 
and  that  of  Margaret  of  Branksome,  are  very  lincly 
drawn;  Deloraine,  a  coarse  Border  ciiief,  or  moss- 
trooper, is  also  a  vigorous  portrait ;  and  in  the 
description  of  the  march  of  the  English  army,  the 
personal  combat  witli  Musgrave,  and  the  other 
feudal  accessories  of  the  jiicce,  we  have  finished 
pictures  of  tlie  olden  time.  Tlic  goblin  page  is  no 
favourite  of  ours,  excejit  in  so  far  as  it  makes  the 
story  more  accordant  with  the  times  in  which  it  is 
placed.  The  introductory  lines  to  eacli  canto  form 
an  exquisite  setting  to  the  dark  feiiilal  tale,  and 
tended  greatly  to  cause  the  popularity  of  the  l>ueiu. 
Tlie  minstrel  is  thus  described : — 

The  way  was  lung,  the  wind  was  colj, 
The  minstrel  was  inflrni  and  old  ; 
His  withered  cheek  and  tresses  gray. 
Seemed  to  have  known  a  betttr  day  ; 
'i'he  harp,  his  sole  reiiniiiiinL:  joy. 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  hoy. 
The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  he 
Who  sung  of  Border  chiv.ilry  ; 
Kor,  well-«-day  !  their  date  wiv<  fli  J  ; 
His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead  ; 
And  he,  neglected  and  up|ire»!iid, 
Wished  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest. 
No  more  on  prnnclng  palfr^  borne. 
He  carolled,  light  lui  lark  :»t  mom; 
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No  longer  courted  and  carcfwcd, 

High  placed  in  hall  a  welcome  guest, 

He  poured  to  lord  and  lady  gay 

The  unpremeditated  lay  : 

Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone ; 

A  stranger  filled  the  Stuart's  throne  ; 

The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 

Had  culled  hiH  harmless  art  a  crime. 

A  wandering  harper,  scorned  and  poor, 

He  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door, 

And  tuned  to  idense  a  peasant*s  ear, 

The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

Not   less   picturesque   are  the  following  passages, 
which  instantly  became  popular : — 

[Description  of  Mdrose  Ahhqi.'] 

If  thou  would'st  Tifw  fair  Melrose  aright. 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild,  but  to  limit,  the  ruins  gray. 

When  the  broken  arches  arc  black  in  night. 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruined  central  tower; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory  ; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die ; 

Wiieii  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

Anil  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man*8  grave. 

Then  go — but  go  alone  the  while — 

Then  view  St  David's  ruined  pile  ; 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair! 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone, 

Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone, 

By  foliaged  tracery  combined  ; 
Thou  wouUl'st  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand 
'Twixt  poplars  i^traJght  the  ozicr  wand. 

In  many  a  freakish  knot,  haJ  twined ; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done. 
And  changed  the  willow  wrcatlis  to  stone. 

The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 

Showed  many  a  prophet  and  many  a  saint, 
Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  dyed ; 

Full  in  the  midst,  his  cross  of  red 

Triumphant  Michael  brandished, 
And  trampled  the  apostate's  pride. 

The  moonbeum  kissed  the  holy  pane. 

And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain. 

[Love  of  Country. '\ 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand! 
If  such  there  breathe,  go  mark  him  well : 
For  hira  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  WTetch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renowm, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung, 

0  Caledonia!  stern  and  wild, 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  ! 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 
Land  of  my  sires!  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 
That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  etr&nd  ! 


Still  as  I  view  each  well-known  scene, 

Think  what  is  now,  itnd  what  halh  been, 

Seems  as  to  mc,  nf  jtll  bereft. 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left; 

And  thus  1  love  ihem  better  still. 

Even  in  ei^tremity  of  ill. 

By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  mc  stray. 

Though  none  nhnuld  guide  my  feeble  way; 

Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break, 

Although  it  chill  my  withered  cheek; 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  stone. 

Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone. 

The  bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

*  Marmion'  is  a  tale  of  FltKlden  Field,  the  fate  of 
the  hero  being  connected  with  that  memorable  en- 
gagement The  poem  docs  not  possess  the  unity  and 
completeness  of  the  Li\y\  but  if  it  has  greater  faults, 
it  has  also  greater  beauties.  Nothing  can  be  more 
strikingly  picturesque  than  the  two  opening  stauaiw 
of  this  romance: — 

Day  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep, 
I  And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broa<l  ancl  deep. 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone  ; 
The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep. 
The  loop-hole  grates  where  captives  weep. 
The  flanking  wuUs  that  round  it  sweep. 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high, 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky. 

Seemed  forms  of  giant  height  ; 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  rays. 
Flashed  back  again  the  western  blaze. 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light. 
St  George's  banner,  broad  and  gay, 
Now  faded,  a-s  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung; 
The  evening  gaie  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  donjon  tower, 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search. 

The  castle  gate.-,  were  barred  ; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch. 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march, 

The  warder  kept  his  guard, 
Low  humming,  as  he  paced  along, 
Some  ancient  border-gathering  song. 

The  same  minute  painting  of  feudal  times  charac- 
terises both  poems,  but  by  a  strange  oversight  (soon 
seen  and  regretted  by  tlie  author)  the  hero  is  made 
to  commit  the  crime  of  forgery,  a  crime  unsuited  to 
a  chivalrous  and  half-civilized  age.  The  battle  of 
Flodden,  and  the  death  of  Marmion,  are  among 
Scott's  most  spirited  descriptions.  The  former  is 
related  as  seen  from  a  neighbouring  hill;  and  the 
progress  of  the  action — the  hurry,  impetuosity,  and 
confusion  of  the  fight  below,  as  the  dilTerent  armies 
rally  or  are  repulsed — is  given  with  such  animation, 
that  the  wliole  scene  is  brought  before  tlie  reader 
with  the  vividness  of  reality.  The  first  tremendous 
onset  is  thus  dsislied  off,  with  inimitable  power,  by 
the  mighty  minstrel: — 

[BatUe  of  Flodden.] 

*  But  see  \  look  up — on  Flodden  bent, 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent.* 

And  sudden  as  he  spoke, 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill. 
All  domiward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

AVas  wreathed  in  sable  smoke  ; 
Volumed  and  vast,  and  rolling  far, 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland's  waa^ 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke; 
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Nor  iiiiirtiul  shout,  nor  iniii.strel  tone, 
Aiinounceil  their  march  ;  their  tread  alone, 
At  times  one  wariiin;;  trumpet  blown, 

At  times  a  Htiflei!  hum, 
ToM  Kn^'lanil,  frum  his  mountain-throne 

King  James  did  rushing  come. 
Scarce  could  they  hear  or  see  their  foes, 
Until  at  weapon  point  they  close. 
They  close  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust, 
With  swcrd-sway  and  with  lancu'a  thrust; 

And  such  a  yell  wjus  there, 
Of  sudden  and  portentt>us  birth. 
As  if  men  fought  upon  tlie  earth. 

And  fiends  in  upper  air. 
Long  looked  the  anxious  squires  ;  their  eye 
Could  in  the  darkness  nouglit  descry. 
At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 
And,  first,  tiie  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears  ; 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  llew, 
As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  nnirkcd  they,  dtushing  broad  and  far. 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war. 
And  plumed  crests  of  chieftains  brave, 
yi'iating  like  foam  upon  the  wave; 

Hui  nought  distinct  tliey  see: 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain  ; 
Spears  shook,  and  falchion-*  fljushcd  amain  ; 
Fell  England's  arrow-tlight  like  rain  ; 
Crests  rose,  and  stooped,  and  rose  again, 

Wild  and  disorderly. 

"Bvening  fell  on  tho  deadly  strugcU*.  and  the  spectators  were 
forced  from  the  agitating  scene] 

Rut  OS  they  left  the  darkening  heath. 
More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  deatli. 
The  Knglish  shafts  in  volleys  hailed, 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assailed  : 
Frnnt,  think,  and  rear,  tlie  squadrons  sweep, 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  tleep. 

That  fought  around  their  king. 
But  yet,  tlumgh  thick  the  !«hafts  .is  snow, 
Tliough  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go, 
Tliough  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow, 

I'nbroken  was  the  ring  ;  , 

The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 
Their  tiark  impenetrable  wood, 
Kach  stepping  where  liis  comrade  stood, 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  diistanl  flight; 
Linked  in  the  serried  piuitunx  tiglit, 
Groom  f  >ught  like  noble,  squire  like  knight, 

As  fearlessly  and  well  ; 
Till  utter  ilarkness  closed  her  wing 
OVr  their  thin  hoit  and  wounded  king. 
Tlien  skilful  Surrey's  sage  ciunmands 
Led  back  froni  strife  Iiis  sluittered  bands; 

And  from  the  tharge  they  drew. 
As  mountain-waves  from  wiustcd  lands 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  fm*mcn  know; 
Their  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest  low. 
They  nieltol  from  the  fiehl  an  snuw, 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds  blow, 

Di^.Holves  in  silent  dew. 
Twi'ed*»  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash, 
While  many  a  broken  band, 
l)i-i«irdered,  through  her  currents  dash, 

'\\\  gain  the  Scottish  land  ; 
To  t.iwn  and  tower,  to  dowii  and  dale, 
'i'o  tell  n-d  Kloddcn's  disMiiil  tale. 
And  niioe  the  universal  wail. 
Traditimi,  legend,  tune,  and  ^ong, 
Shall  many  an  uge  that  wail  ])ruloD^: 


Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife  and  carnage  drear 

Of  Flodden's  fatal  field. 
Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 

And  broken  was  her  shield! 

The  hero  receives  his  death-wound,  and  is  borne  off 
t!ie  field.  The  description,  detached  from  the  context, 
loses  much  of  its  interest ;  but  the  mingled  etfects  of 
mental  agony  and  physiciJ  suftering,  of  remorse  and 
death,  on  a  bad  but  brave  spirit  trained  to  war,  if 
described  with  much  sublimity: — 

IZkath  ofMarmion.} 

When,  doffed  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air, 
Around  'gan  Mannion  wildly  stare: 
'Where's  Harry  Blount*  Kitz-Kustace  where! 
Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  harel 
Redeem  my  peimon — charge  again  ! 
Cry — "  Marmion  to  the  rescue  !" — Vain  ! 
Last  of  my  race,  on  battle  plain 
That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again  I 
Yet  my  last  thouglit  is  Kngland's : — fly; 

To  Dacre  bear  my  signet-ring  ; 

Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring. 
Fitz-Kustace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie  : 

Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field  ; 

His  life-blond  stains  the  spotless  shield: 

IMiMUiid  is  down — my  life  is  reft; 

The  .\dmiral  alone  is  left. 

Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire— 

With  Chester  charge,  and  Lanciishire, 

Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host. 

Or  victory  and  luigbmd's  lost. 

Must  I  bid  twice!  Hence,  varlets!  fly! 

Leave  Marmion  here  alone — to  die.' 

They  parted,  and  ab>ne  he  lay  ; 

Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away. 

Till  pain  wrung  foith  a  lowly  moan, 

Ancl  half  he  murmured — *  Is  there  none, 
Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst, 

Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 

Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring, 
To  slake  my  dying  thirst  !* 

0,  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease, 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

lly  the  light  quivering  aspen  made  ; 

\\'lien  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A  ministering  angel  thou  ! 

Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said, 

When,  witli  the  baron's  casque,  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran  : 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears  ; 
Tlie  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears, 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 
She  stooped  her  by  the  runnel's  side, 

Hut  in  abhorrence  backwanl  ilrew  ; 
For,  oozing  from  the  mountain  wide, 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark  red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
Where  shall  she  turn  ! — behold  her  murt 

A  little  fi'untain-cell, 
M'here  water,  clear  as  diamond-spark, 
In  a  stone  basnn  fell. 
Above,  souie  Iiivlf-wnrn  letters  say, 

Dvink  tMcavn.  pilflvim.  "brink,  aula.  ^\ay 
Jfo\   tUf   kin"t)  cxiil  of.  Sl>b"l   Ci^^v. 

fiffllto.  built  tl)iB.  cic-iQ  <inft.  U)rll. 
She  filled  tlie  helm,  and  back  -he  hietl, 
And  with  surj>rise  and  j<»y  espied 

A  monk  supi>orting  Mannion's  head  ; 
A  pious  man,  wlutni  duty  brought 
To  dubinus  verge  id  buttle  lought. 

To  shrievc  the  dying,  bluAs  the  dead. 
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Deep  drank  I.onl  Mamiion  of  tlie  wave, 
And,  as  she  stooped  his  brow  to  late — 
'  Is  it  the  hand  of  Clare,'  he  said, 
•Or  injured  Constance, bathes  my  head?' 

Then,  a-s  remembrance  rose — 
'  Speak  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  prajcr  ! 

I  must  redress  her  woes. 
Short  space,  few  words,  are  mine  to  spare ; 
KorgiTe  and  listen,  gentle  Clare'.' 
'  Alas  !'  she  said,  'the  whilt — 
0  think  of  your  immortal  weal  ! 
In  vain  for  Constance  is  your  zeal ; 

She died  at  Holy  f.sle.' 

Lord  Mariuion  started  from  the  ground, 
As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound  ; 
Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide, 
In  torrents,  from  his  wounded  side. 
'  Then  it  wius  truth  !' — he  said — '  I  knew 
That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true. 
I  would  the  tiend,  to  whom  belongs 
The  vengeance  due  to  all  her  wrongs, 

Would  spare  me  but  a  day  ! 
For  wasting  fire,  and  dying  groan, 
And  priests  slain  on  the  altar  stone, 
Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 
It  may  not  be ! — this  dizzy  trance — 
Curse  on  yon  base  marauder's  lance. 
And  doubly  cursed  my  failing  brand  1 
A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand.' 
Then,  fainting,  down  on  earth  he  sunk. 
Supported  by  the  trembling  monk. 

■\\'ith  fruitless  labour  Clara  bound. 
And  strove  to  stanch  the  gushing  wound  : 
The  monk,  with  unavailing  cares. 
Exhausted  all  the  church's  pr.iyers  ; 
Ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 
A  lady's  voice  was  in  his  ear. 
And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear. 

For  that  she  ever  sung, 
'  In  the  lofl  battle,  borne  doim  by  tliefiying. 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle  with  groans  oft)u  dying]' 

So  the  notes  rung  ; 
'  Avoid  thee,  fiend  ! — with  cruel  hand, 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand ! 
0  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
Of  the  Keileemer's  grace  divine  ; 

0  think  on  faith  and  bliss! 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been. 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen. 

But  never  aught  like  this.' 
The  war.  that  for  a  space  did  fail. 
Now  trebly  thundering,  swelled  the  gale, 

And — Stanley!  was  the  cry  ; 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread. 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye  : 
With  dying  hand  above  his  head 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade. 

And  shouted  '  Victory  ! 
Charge,  Chester,  charge  !     On,  Stanley,  on  1' 
Were  the  la.st  words  of  Mannion. 

We  may  contrast  with  this  the  silent  and  appalling 
death-scene  of  Roderick  Dim.  in  the  '  Lady  of  the 
Lake.'  The  savage  chief  expires  while  listening  to 
a  tale  chanted  by  the  bard  or  minstrel  of  liis  dan: — 

At  first,  the  chieftain  to  his  chime 

With  lifted  hand  kept  feeble  time; 

That  motion  ceased  ;  yet  feeling  strong. 

Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song: 

At  length  no  more  his  deafened  ear 

The  minstrel's  melody  can  hear  ; 

His  face  grows  sharp  ;  his  hands  arc  clcnrhod. 

As  if  some  pang  his  heart-strings  wrenciicd  ; 

Set  are  his  teeth,  his  fading  eye 

It  iterrly  fixed  on  vacancy : 


Thus  motionless  and  moanless  drew 
His  parting  breath,  stout  Hoderick  Dhu. 

The  'Lady  of  the  Lake'  is  more  richly  picturcsqiie 
than  cither  of  the  former  poems,  and  the  i>lot  ia 
more  regular  and  interesting.  "The  subject,'  says 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  'is  a  common  Highland 
irruption ;  but  at  a  point  where  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Lowlands  affords  the  liest  contrast  of  maimers 
— where  the  scenery  uflords  the  noblest  subject  of 
description — and  where  the  wild  elan  is  .so  near  to 
the  court,  that  their  robberies  can  be  connected  with 
the  romantic  adventures  of  a  disguised  king,  an 
exiled  lord,  and  a  liigli-born  beauty.  The  whole 
narrative  is  very  fine.'  It  was  the  most  pojiular  of 
the  author's  poems:  in  a  few  months  twenty  thou- 
sand copies  were  sold,  and  the  district  where  the 
action  of  the  poem  hiy  was  visited  by  countless 
thousands  of  tourists.  With  this  work  closed  the 
great  popularity  of  Scott  lus  a  poet.  '  Kokeby,'  a  talc 
of  the  Knglisli  Caviiliers  and  lioundluaiis,  was  con- 
sidered a  failure,  though  disi'laying  the  utmost  art 
and  talent  in  the  delineation  of  character  and  pas- 
sion. '  Don  Roderick'  is  vastly  inferior  to  '  Kokeby ;' 
and  "Harold 'and  'Triermain'  are  but  faint  copies 
of  the  Gothic  epics,  however  finely  finished  in  some 
of  the  tender  passages.  The  'I>ord  of  the  Isles'  is 
of  a  higher  mood.  It  is  a  Scottish  story  of  the  days 
of  Bruce,  and  has  the  characteristic  fire  and  anima- 
tion of  the  minstrel,  when,  like  Kob  JSoy,  he  has  his 
foot  on  his  native  heath.  Bannocklmrn  may  be 
compared  with  Floddcn  Field  in  energy  of  di'scrip- 
tion,  though  the  poet  is  sometimes  lost  in  the 
chronicler  and  antiquary.  The  interest  of  the  tale 
is  not  well  sustained  throughout,  and  its  chief  at- 
traction consists  in  the  descrijitive  powers  of  the 
author,  who,  besides  his  feudal  halls  and  battles,  has 
drawn  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  West  High- 
lands (the  cave  of  Statf.i,  and  the  dark  desolate  gran- 
deur of  the  Coriusk  lakes  and  mountains)  with  eiiuid 
truth  and  sublimity.  The  lyrical  pieces  of  Scott  arc 
often  very  happy.  The  old  ballad  strains  may  l)e 
said  to  have  been  his  original  nutriment  as  a  poet, 
and  lie  is  consequently  often  warlike  and  romantic 
in  his  songs.  But  he  has  lUso  gaiety,  archness,  and 
tenderness,  and  if  he  does  not  touch  deeply  the  heart, 
he  never  fails  to  paint  to  the  eye  and  imagination. 

Young  Lochinrar., 

[From  '  Slarmion.'] 
Oh,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west. 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 
And  save  his  good  bro,ad-sword  he  weapon  had  none. 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone! 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar  1 

He  stayed  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone, 

He  swam  the  Esk  river  where  ford  there  was  none — 

But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate. 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late : 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  da-stard  in  war. 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 
'Mongbride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers, antl  all  1 
Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword — 
For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word — 
'  0  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war! 
Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal  \  young  Lord  Lochinvar!' 

*  I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied  : 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide! 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine  ! 
There  be  maidens  in  Scotland,  more  lovely  by  far, 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  LochinT»rl' 
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rhe  bride  kissed  the  goblet ;  the  knight  took  it  up. 
He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup ! 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  «hc  looked  up  to  si^h, 
With  a  «raile  on  her  lips  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar — 
•  Now  tread  we  a  raea-sure!*  said  young  Lochinvar. 

Sk>  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace ! 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 
And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and 

plume. 
And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  *  Twere  better  bv 

far 
To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochin- 

var  !* 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear. 
When  they  reached   the  hall   door,  and  the  charger 

8tood  near, 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ! 
'  She  is  won  !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur  ; 
They'll  have  fleet  stee-is  that  follow  !*  quoth  young 

Loch  invar. 

There  was  mounting  'aong  Qreemes  of  the  Xctherby 

clan  ; 
Fosters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they 

ran ; 
There  was  racing  and  cliaj»ing  on  Cannobie  Lea, 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see! 
So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  LochiuTart 

Coronach. 
[Prom  the  *  Lady  of  tho  Lake.*] 
He  is  gone  on  the  mountain, 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest. 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain, 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
The  font,  reappearing, 

From  the  rain-drops  shall  borrow, 
But  to  us  comes  no  che*Ting, 

To  Duncan  no  morrow ! 

The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  arc  hoary, 
But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  plory ; 
The  autumn  winds  rushing. 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  soarest, 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing 

When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi,* 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber, 
Red  hand  in  the  foray, 

How  »ound  is  thy  slumber! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain, 

Thoa  art  gone,  and  for  ever! 

Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu. 
[Writton  for  CampbcU't '  Alb)-n'i  Aotbolo(7.'  1816.] 

Pibroch  of  IXntuil  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  I)onuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew. 

Summon  Clan  Conuil. 
Come  away,  come  awny. 

Hark  to  the  summons  I 
Come  in  your  war  army, 

(Jcntlc*  and  Commons! 

■  Or  ccrri  •  tb«  hollow  tide  of  tho  hlU,  wlipre  gmnt  xiMutJly 


Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky ; 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Inverlochy. 
Come  ever)'  hill-jdaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one ; 
Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  onel 

Leave  untended  the  herd. 

The  flock  without  shelter; 
Leave  the  corpse  unintcrred, 

The  bride  at  the  altar. 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer. 

Leave  nets  and  barges  ; 
Come  with  your  fighting  gear, 

Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come  as  the  winds  come,  when 

Forests  are  rended : 
Come  as  the  waves  come,  when 

Navies  are  stranded. 
Faster  come,  faster  come, 

Faster  and  faster : 
Chief,  vassal,  page,  and  groom. 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come ; 

See  how  they  gather  I 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume, 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades. 

Forward  each  man  set ; 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset ! 

iTimf.1 
£Froai  the '  Antiquary.'] 

Why  sitt'st  thou  by  that  ruined  hall, 
Thou  aged  carle  so  stem  and  gray  I 

Dost  thou  its  former  pride  recall. 
Or  ponder  how  it  passed  away  \ 

•Know's-t  thou  not  me!*  the  Deep  Voice  cried, 
'  So  long  enjoyed,  so  oft  misused — 

Alternate,  in  thy  fickle  pride. 
Desired,  neglected,  and  accused  ! 

Before  my  breath,  like  blazing  flax, 
Man  and  his  marvels  pass  away  ; 

And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax. 
Are  founded,  flourish,  and  decay. 

Redeem  mine  hours — the  space  is  brief- 
While  in  my  gloss  the  sand-grains  shivei. 

And  measureless  thy  joy  or  grief, 

When  I'ime  and  thou  shalt  part  for  ever!* 

[Hymn  of  (hi  Ihbrew  Afaid.] 
[From  *  Ivanhoei.'] 

^^'hcn  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved, 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  caiuc, 
Her  father's  (Jod  before  her  moved. 

An  awful  guide  in  smoke  and  flame. 
By  day,  along  the  astonished  lands 

The  cloudy  pillar  glided  >low  ; 
By  night,  Arabia's  crimsoned  sands 

lU-tunicd  the  fiery  column's  glow. 

There  rose  the  choral  hynm  of  praise, 

And  trump  and  timbrel  answered  keen  ; 
And  Zion's  daughter*  pound  their  lays. 

With  priL'-stV  and  warrior's  voice  between. 
No  portents  now  our  fms  amaze, 

Forsukoh  Unu'l  wandem  lone; 
Our  falher«  would  not  know  Thy  ways. 

And  Thuu  hoiit  left  ihcuk  to  their  own. 
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But,  present  Htill,  though  now  unseen  ! 

When  brightly  shines  the  prosperous  day, 
Be  thoughts  of  Thee  a  cloudy  screen, 

To  temper  the  deceitful  my. 
And  oh,  when  stoops  on  Judah's  path 

In  shade  and  stonn  the  frequent  night, 
Be  Thou,  long-suirering,  slow  to  wrath, 

A  burning  and  a  shining  light ! 

Our  harps  we  left  by  Babel's  streams. 

The  tyrant's  jest,  the  Gentile's  scorn  ; 
No  censer  round  our  altar  beams, 

And  mute  are  timbrel,  trump,  and  horn* 
But  Thou  hast  said.  The  blood  of  goat, 

The  flesh  of  rams,  1  will  not  prize; 
A  contrite  heart,  a  humble  thought, 

An  mine  accepted  ascrifice. 

[Song from  the  Pirate.] 

Love  wakes  and  weeps 

While  Beauty  sleeps! 
0  for  music's  softest  numbers. 

To  prompt  a  theme 

For  Beauty's  dream. 
Soft  as  the  pillow  of  her  slurabersl 

Through  groves  of  palm 

Sigh  gales  of  balm. 
Fire-flies  on  the  air  are  wheeling; 

While  through  the  gloom 

Comes  soft  perfume. 
The  distant  beds  of  flowers  revealing. 

0  wake  and  live! 

No  dreams  can  give 
A  shadowed  bliss  the  real  excelling ; 

No  longer  sleep, 

From  lattice  peep. 
And  list  the  tale  that  love  is  telling! 


LORD  BYRON. 

Scott  retreated  from  poetry  into  the  wide  and 
open  field  of  prose  fiction  as  the  genius  of  Byrou 
began  to  display  its  strength  and  fertility.  A  new, 
or  at  least  a  more  finished,  nervous,  and  lofty  style 
of  poetry  was  introduced  by  the  noble  author,  who 
vas  as  nivich  a  mannerist  as  Scott,  but  of  a  different 
school.  He  excelled  in  painting  the  strong  and 
gloomy  passions  of  our  nature,  contrasted  with 
feminine  softness  and  delicacy.  Scott,  intent  upon 
the  development  of  his  plot,  and  the  chivalrous 
maehiiiery  of  his  Gothic  tales,  is  seldom  personally 
present  to  the  reader.  Byron  delighted  in  self- 
portraiture,  and  eould  stir  the  depths  of  the  human 
heart.  His  philosophy  of  life  was  false  and  perni- 
cious ;  but  the  splendour  of  the  artist  concealed  the 
deformity  of  his  design.  Parts  were  so  nobly 
finished,  that  there  was  enough  for  admiration  to 
rest  upon,  without  analysing  the  whole.  He  con- 
ducted his  readers  through  scenes  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  splendour — by  haunted  streams  and 
mountains,  enriched  with  the  glories  of  ancient 
poetry  and  valour  j  but  the  same  dark  shadow  was 
ever  by  his  side — the  same  scorn  and  mockery  of 
human  hopes  and  ambition.  The  sententious  force 
and  elevation  of  his  thoughts  and  language,  his 
eloquent  expression  of  sentiment,  and  the  mournful 
and  solemn  melody  of  his  tender  and  pathetic  pas- 
sages, seemed,  however,  to  do  more  than  atone  for 
his  want  of  moral  truth  and  reality.  The  man  and 
the  poet  were  so  intimately  blended,  and  the  spec- 
tacle presented  by  both  »  as  so  touching,  mysterious, 
and  lofty,  that  Byron  concentrated  a  degree  of 
interest  and  anxiety  on  his  successive  public  ap- 
pearances, which  DO  author  ever  before  was  able  to 


txiast.  Scott  had  created  the  public  taste  for  ani- 
mated poetry,  and  Byron,  taking  ativantage  of  it, 
soon  engrossed  the  whole  field.  For  a  few  years  it 
seemed  as  if  the  world  held  oidy  one  great  poet. 


^^^ 


The  chivalry  of  Scott,  the  philosophy  of  Words- 
worth, the  abstract  theory  and  imagination  of 
Southcy,  and  even  the  lyric-U  beauties  of  Moore 
and  Campb<ll,  were  for  a  time  eclipsed  by  tliis  new 
and  greater  light.  The  rank,  youth,  and  misfor- 
tunes of  Byron,  his  exile  from  England,  the  mys- 
tery which  he  loved  to  throw  around  his  history 
and  feelings,  the  apparent  depth  of  his  sulTerings 
and  attachments,  and  his  very  misanthropy  and 
scepticism  (relieved  by  bursts  of  tenderness  and 
pity,  and  by  the  incidental  expression  of  high  and 
holy  feelings),  formed  a  combination  of  person:d 
circumstances  in  aid  of  the  legitimate  effects  of  Ins 
passionate  and  graceful  poetry,  w  liich  is  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  modern  literature.  Such  a  residt 
is  even  more  wonderful  than  the  laureled  honours 
awarded  to  Virgil  and  I'etrareh,  if  we  consider  the 
difference  between  ancient  and  modern  manners, 
and  the  temperament  of  the  northern  natimis  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  "sunny  south.'  Has  the 
spell  yet  broke?  Has  the  glory  faded  into  'the 
common  light  of  day?'  Undoubtedly  the  later 
writings  of  the  noble  bard  helped  to  disjwl  the 
illusion.  To  competent  observers,  these  works  added 
to  the  impression  of  Byron's  powers  as  an  original 
poet,  but  they  tended  to  exorcise  the  spirit  of  ro- 
mance from  his  name  and  history ;  and  what  Von 
Juan  failed  to  effect,  was  accomplished  by  the 
biography  of  Moore.  His  poetry,  however,  must 
always  have  a  powerful  effect  on  minds  of  poetical 
and  warm  sensibilities.  If  it  is  a  'rank  unweeded 
garden,'  it  also  contains  glorious  fruits  and  plants 
of  celestial  seed.  The  art  of  the  poet  will  be  a 
study  for  the  ambitious  few;  his  genius  will  be  a 
source  of  wonder  and  delight  to  all  who  love  to  con- 
template the  workings  of  human  passion,  in  solitude 
and  society,  and  the  rich  effects  of  taste  and  in- 
spiration. 

The  incidents  of  Byron's  life  may  be  briefly  re- 
lated. He  was  born  in  Holies  Street,  London,  on 
the  22d  of  January  1788,  the  only  son  of  Captain 
John  Byron  of  the  Guards,  and  Catherine  Gordon 
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of  Giijht,  an  Abcrdeershire  lieiress.  The  lady's 
fortune  wiia  soon  squandered  by  her  profli^aUi  hus- 
band, and  she  retired  to  tlie  eity  of  Alterdeen,  to 
bring  up  lier  son  on  a  redueed  income  of  about  i.  1 31) 
per  annum.  Tlie  little  lame  boy,  endeared  to  all  in 
spite  of  his  mischief,  succeeded  his  grand-uncle, 
\Villiani  Lord  Byron,  in  liis  eleventli  year  ;  and  tlie 
happy  mother  sold  ofl'  her  effects  (wliich  realised 
just  i:74,  17s.  4d.),  and  left  Aberdeen  for  Newstead 
Abbey.  The  seat  of  the  Byrons  was  a  large  anil 
ancient,  but  dil:iiiidated  structure,  founded  as  a 
pnory  in  the  twclt'tli  century  by  Henry  II.,  ami 
eitnateii  in  tlie  midst  of  the  fertile  and  interesting 
district  once  known  as  Sherwood  Forest.  On  the 
dissulutiou  uf  the  monasteries,  it  was  conferred  by 


Henry  VIII.  on  .Sir  .John  Byron,  stewnrd  of  Man- 
chester and  Hoclidale,  who  converted  the  venerable 
convent  into  a  castellated  mansion.  The  family 
was  ennobled  by  Charles  I.,  in  consequence  of  high 
and  honourable  services  rendered  to  the  royal  cause 
during  the  civil  war.  On  succeeding  to  the  title, 
Byron  was  jmt  to  a  private  scliool  at  I)ulwich,  and 
from  thence  he  was  sent  to  Harrow.  During  his 
minority,  the  estate  was  let  to  another  party,  but  its 
youtliful  lord  occaiiionally  visited  the  seat  of  hia 
ancestors;  and  wliilst  there  in  180.1.  he  conceived  a 
passion  for  a  young  lady  m  tlie  neigbbourhcMid,  who, 
under  the  naiiie  of  .Mary  Clla^^■orth.  has  obtained  a 
poetical  immortality.  So  early  as  his  eighth  year, 
Byron  fell  in  love  with  a  simple  Scottish  miideo. 


NowHtead  Abbey. 


Mary  Duff;  and  hearing  of  her  marriage,  several 
years  afterwards,  w.a,s,  he  says,  like  a  thunder-stroke 
to  him.  He  had  also  been  captivated  with  a  boyish 
love  for  his  cousin,  Margaret  I'arkcr.  '  one  of  the 
most  tx*autiful  of  evanescent  beings,'  who  died  about 
a  year  *>r  two  afterwards.  He  was  fifteen  when  he 
met  Mary  ('haworth,  and  'conceived  an  attach- 
ment which,  young  as  he  was  even  then  for  such 
a  feeling,  sunk  so  dce[)  into  his  mind  as  to  give  a 
colour  to  all  his  future  life.'  The  fatluT  of  the 
lady  had  been  killed  in  a  duel  by  Lord  Byron,  the 
eccentric  grand-uncle  of  the  poet,  ami  the  union  of 
the  young  p<'<T  with  the  heiress  of  Anneslcy  Hall 
'  would,'  saiil  Byron,  '  have  healed  fends  in  which 
bloo<l  had  Ihcii  shed  by  our  fathers;  it  wouM  have 
joincJ  lends  broad  and  rich;  it  would  have  joineil  at 
leait  one  heart,  and  two  ]K'rsons  not  ill  matched  in 
years  (she  was  two  years  my  t  Ider),  and— and  — 
and — vhat  has  In-en  the  result?'  Mary  ('haworth 
saw  little  in  the  lame  iMiy,  ami  liecame  the  In'trothed 
of  another.  They  had  one  parting  interview  in  the 
following  year,  which,  in  his  poem  of  the  Uimm, 
Byron  has  deserilied  in  the  most  exquisite  colours 
of  descriptive  |Kx;try: — 

I  saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  yuuth 
Stantliiig  u|toii  a  bill  ;  a  t'cntle  iiill, 
firoii  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  biht 
As  'twere  llie  cape  uf  a  long  riilge  of  such, 
fiavu  that  there  wiu  no  sea  to  lave  it«  baAC, 


But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  >i.»«r 
Of  wooils  and  corn-fields,  and  the  aboiles  of  mei 
Scattered  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs ;— the  hill 
Was  crowned  witli  a  peculiar  dia.lein 
Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  fixeii. 
Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man  : 
These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  ther« 
flaziiig — the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath 
Fair  as  herself — but  the  liny  ga.^ed  on  licr ; 
AikI  both  were  young,  aiul  one  wa-*  beautiful : 
And  both  were  young — yet  not  alike  in  youth. 
.\s  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  verge, 
The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood  ; 
The  boy  had  fewer  suniniers,  but  his  heart 
Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  hut  one  beloved  face  on  earth, 
And  that  was  shining  on  him. 

This  Ixiyisli  Idolatry  nursed  the  spirit  of  poetry  .0 
Byron's  niind.  He  was  reealleil,  however,  from  hil 
ilav-dreains  and  disappoinlnient.  by  his  removal  to 
Trinity loMcge.Cnmbridge,  in  O.  IoImt  IMOS.  At  Har- 
row be  had  Ik'CU  an  idli'  irregular  s.'holar.  though 
lie  eagerly  devoured  all  sorts  of  learning,  excepting 
that  which  was  pri'ScrilKnl  f.ir  him  ;  and  at  Cam- 
bridge he  pursued  the  samedc^sultory  cmrm-of  sliidv. 
In  IXdT  apinared  his  tirsi  volume  of  |ni<tr\.  prinlisl 
at  Newark,  under  the  title  of  //oi/r«  n/"  IMrorht. 
There  were  indications  of  genius  in  the  oilUctiun, 
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but  many  errors  of  tnste  nnd  jmlgmciit.  The  vul- 
nerable points  were  fiercely  iissiiiled,  the  merits  over- 
looked, ill  a  witty  eritiqne  in  tlie  Kclinhurtih  Review 
(understooil  to  he  written  liy  Lonl  I!roii(;h(ini).  mid 
the  youni?  poet  replied  hy  his  viporoiis  satire,  Kny- 
lish  Jliinh  and  Scolch  Ilriiewerx,  wliieh  disiirined, 
if  it  iliil  not  diseonifit,  his  oppoiieiit.  While  his 
niinic  was  thus  rising  in  renown.  Hyron  left  England 
for  a  course  of  foreign  travel,  and  in  two  years 
visited  the  classic  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
resided  some  time  in  Grec<-e  and  Turkey.  In  the 
sprinc  of  1812  ajipeared  the  two  first  cantos  of 
ChiUe  Iliiroii.  the  fruit  of  his  foreign  wanderinps, 
nnd  his  splendidly  enriched  and  matured  poetical 
taste.  '  I  awoke  one  inorniiij,','  he  .said,  '  and  found 
myself  famous.'  A  rapid  succession  of  eastern  talcs 
followed— the  Giaour  and  the  Bride  of  Alnjdox  in 
1813  ;  the  Corsair  and  Lara  in  1814.  In  the  Childc. 
lie  had  shown  his  mastery  over  the  coni]ilicatcil 
Spenserian  stanza :  in  these  he  adopted  the  heroic 
couplet,  and  the  lipihter  verse  of  Scott,  with  equal 
freedom  and  success.  No  (xiet  had  ever  more  com- 
mand of  the  stores  of  the  English  lanpuapc.  At 
this  auspicious  and  exultant  period,  liyron  was  tlic 
idol  of  the  (;ay  circles  of  London.  lie  indultrcd  in 
all  their  pleasures  and  excesses — studyiiif;  hy  fits 
and  starts  at  midnight,  to  maintain  the  splendour 
of  his  reputation.  Satiety  and  disgust  succeeded 
to  this  round  of  heartless  jileasures.  and  in  a  lietter 
mo<Kl,  tliou(;h  without  any  fixed  attachment,  he 
pro[>osed  and  was  accepted  in  marriage  by  a  northern 
heircs.s,  Miss  Milhanke,  dauphter  of  Sir  Kalph  Mil- 
banke.  a  baronet  in  the  county  of  Durham.  The 
union  cast  a  shade  on  his  hitlierto  bright  career. 
A  twelvemonth's  extravagance,  embarrassments, 
and  misunderstandings,  dissolved  the  union,  and 
the  lady  retired  to  tlie  country  scat  <if  her  jiarents 
from  the  discord  and  perplexity  of  her  own  home. 
She  refused,  like  the  wife  of  Milton,  to  return,  and 
the  world  of  England  seemed  to  applaud  her  reso- 
lution. One  child  (now  the  Countess  of  Lovelace) 
was  the  fruit  of  this  unhai)[>y  marriage.  Hefore 
the  separation  took  jihu'e,  liyron's  muse,  which  bad 
been  lulled  or  deadened  by  the  comiiarative  calm 
of  doniestit;  life,  was  stimulated  to  activity  by  his 
deepening  niisAirtuiies.  and  he  produced  the  Sittjf 
of  Corinth  and  Parisina.  Miserable,  reckless,  yet 
conscious  of  his  own  newly  -  awakened  strength, 
Byron  left  England — 

Once  more  upon  the  waters,  yet  once  more  ! — 

and  visiting  France  and  Brussels,  jjursued  his  course 
along  the  Rhine  to  Geneva.  Here,  in  six  months, 
he  had  composed  the  third  canto  of  *  Childc  IlaruM,' 
and  the  Vnsont^r  of  ('liilhm.  His  mental  energy 
gathered  force  from  the  huieliness  of  bis  situation. 
and  his  disgust  with  bis  native  country.  The  scenery 
of  Switzerland  and  Italy  next  breathed  its  inspi- 
ration; Manfred  and  tlie  Lament  of  Tasso  were 
produced  in  1817.  In  the  following  year,  whilst 
residing  chiefly  at  Venice,  and  making  one  memor- 
able visit  to  Home,  he  comideted  '  Childe  Harold,' 
and  threw  otT  his  light  humorous  poem  of  Beppo, 
the  first  fruits  of  the  more  easy  and  geniid  manners 
of    the   continent    on    his   excitable    temiKTameiit. 

\t  Venice,  and  afterwards  at  li.ivenna,  Hyron  re- 
sided till  1821,  writing  various  work.s — lilazeppn, 
the  first  five  cantos  of  Don  Juan,  and  his  ilranias 
of  Marino  Falitro,    Sardamipalus,   the  Tiro  Foscari, 

Wemn,  Cain,  the  Deformed  Transformed,  &c.  The 
year  1822  he  passed  cbiefiy  at  I'isa,  contiiiuiiig  '  Don 
Juan,'  which  ulliinateiy  extended  to  fifteen  cantos. 
We  have  not  touched  on  bis  private  history  or  in- 
dulgences. His  genius  bad  begun  to  '  pale  its  fire;' 
bij  dramas  were  still',  declamatory,  and  uiidramalic  j 


and  the  successive  cantos  of  '  Don  Juan*  betrayed 
the  downward  course  of  the  poet's  habits.  The  wit 
and  knowledge  of  that  ivonderful  poem — its  passion, 
variety,  and  originality  —  were  now  debased  with 
inferior  matter;  and  the  world  saw  with  rejoii'ing 
the  ]M>et  break  away  from  his  Circean  enchantments, 
and  enter  u]M)n  a  new  and  nobler  field  of  exertion. 
He  h;ul  8yiiip;ithiscd  deeply  with  the  Italian  (Car- 
bonari in  their  elTorts  for  freeiloni,  but  a  still  more 
interesting  country  and  itcojile  chiinied  his  sujiport. 
His  youtliful  triivels  and  ]toetical  enthusiasm  still 
ende;ired  the  'blue  Olympus'  t(»  his  recollection,  and 
in  the  summer  of  182:1  be  set  sail  for  Greece,  to  aid  in 
the  struggle  for  its  iiideiiendence.  His  arrangements 
were  made  with  judgment,  us  well  as  generosity. 
Byron  knew  mankind  well,  and  bis  plans  for  the 
recovery  and  regeneration  of  Greece  evinced  a  spirit 
of  patriotic  freeiloni  and  warm  sympathy  with  the 
oppressed,  Inippily  tempered  with  practical  wisiKim 
and  discretion.  lie  arrived,  after  simie  danger  and 
delay,  at  Missolonghi,  in  Western  Greece,  on  the 
4th  of  .January  1824.  .Ml  was  discord  and  confusion 
— a  military  mob  ami  i-oiitending  chiefs — turbulence, 
r:i]>acity.  :ind  fraud.  In  three  months  he  bad  done 
miudi,  i>y  bis  intluence  and  nioiicy,  to  compose  dilfe- 
rences.  repress  cruelty,  and  introduce  ortler.  His 
Huctuating  and  uncertain  health,  however,  gave 
way  miller  so  severe  a  discijiline.  On  the  9th  of 
April  he  was  overtaken  by  a  heavy  shower  whilst 
taking  his  daily  ride,  ;iiid  an  attack  of  fever  and 
rheumatism  followed.  Prompt  and  copious  bleeding 
might  have  subdued  the  inilammation,  hut  to  this 
remedy  Byron  was  strongly  opposed.  It  was  at 
length  resorted  to  after  seven  days  of  increasing 
fever,  but  the  disease  was  then  too  powerful  for 
remedy.  The  p.'itient  sank  into  a  state  of  lethargy, 
anil,  though  conscious  of  approaching  death,  could 
only  mutter  some  indistinct  expressions  about  his 
wife,  his  sister,  and  child.  He  lay  insensible  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and,  opening  his  eyes  for  a 
nmmcnt,  shut  them  for  ever,  and  expired  on  the 
evening  of  the  rjtii  of  A|iril  1824.  The  people  of 
Greece  publicly  mourned  tor  the  irrcpar;ible  loss 
they  had  sustaiiu-d,  and  the  sentiment  ()f  grief  was 
soon  conveyed  to  the  poet's  native  country,  where 
his  name  w:is  still  a  talisman,  and  his  early  death 
was  felt  hy  all  as  a  persomil  c;il;imity.  The  body 
of  Byron  was  brought  to  ICngbind,  and  after  I;"ing 
in  state  in  London,  was  interred  in  the  family  vault 
in  the  village  church  of  Hiicknidl.  near  Newstead. 

Byron  has  been  sometimes  compareil  with  Burns. 
Death  and  genius  have  levidled  mere  external  dis- 
tinctions, and  the  peer  and  peasant  stand  on  tlie 
same  elevation,  to  meet  the  gaze  and  scrutiny  of 
posterity.  Both  wrote  directly  from  strong  personal 
feelings  and  inipulses;  iKith  were  the  slaves  of  irre- 
gular, uncontrttlleil  p:ission,  and  the  prey  of  disap- 
pointed hoiH'S  and  constitutional  melancholy;  and 
i«)th  died,  after  a  life  of  extraordinary  intellectmd 
jutivity  and  excitement,  at  the  same  early  age.  We 
idlow  for  the  errors  of  liurns's  position,  and'  Hyron'a 
demands  a  not  less  tender  and  candid  construction. 
Neglected  in  bis  youth — thwarted  in  his  first  love 
—  left  without  control  or  domestic  influence  when 
his  passions  were  strongest — 

lyord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of  wo — 

intoxicated  wilh  early  success  and  the  incense  of 
almost  universal  adniiration,  bis  irregularities  must 
Ik*  regarded  more  with  Jiity  than  reprehension. 
After  bis  unb;ippy  marriage,  the  jiicture  is  clouded 
with  ilarker  sli;idows.  The  wild  license  of  his  con- 
tinental life  it  would  be  impossible  to  .justifv.  His 
excesses  became  hiibitu;il,  and  impaired  Imth  Iiis 
genius  and   his    strength.      He    struggled   on   with 
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untamed  pnde  and  trembling  susceiitiliility,  but  he 
had  almost  exhausted  the  springs  of  liis  iKK-try  and 
his  life;  and  it  is  too  obvious  that  tlie  jK'Stilential 
climate  of  Missolonghi  only  accelerated  an  event 
vhiuh  a  few  years  must  have  cousummated  ia  Italy. 


Lord  Ilyron's  Tomb. 
The  genius  of  Byron  was  as  versatile  as  it  was 
energetic.  '  Childe  Harold'  and  '  Don  Juan"  are  per- 
Uaps  the  greatest  poeticid  works  of  this  century,  and 
in  the  noble  poet's  talcs  and  minor  poems  there  is 
a  grace,  an  interest,  and  romantic  picturesqueness, 
that  render  them  peculiarly  fascinating  to  youthful 
readers.  The  '  Giaour' lias  passages  of  still  higher 
description  and  feeling — particularly  that  fine  hurst 
on  modern  Greece  contrasted  with  its  ancient  glory, 
and  the  exquisitely  pathetic  and  beautiful  compari- 
son of  the  same  country  to  the  human  frame  bereft 
of  life:— 

[^Picture  t,f  Modem  Orttce^ 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead, 

Ere  the  first  day  of  <lcath  is  fled — 

The  firwt  dark  day  of  nothingness, 

The  la.st  of  danger  and  distress — 

Before  decay's  elliicing  fingers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  linger*. 

And  marked  the  mild  angelic  air, 

The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there — 

The  fixed  yet  tender  tniits  that  streak 

The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek — 

And — but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye. 

That  fires  not — wins  not — weeps  not — now — 
And  hut  for  that  chill  changeless  bruw. 

Whose  touch  thrills  with  mortality. 

And  curdles  to  the  gay.er's  heart. 

As  if  to  hint  it  could  impart 

The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon — 

Yes — but  for  these — aiid  these  alone — 

Some  moments — ay — one  treacherous  hour, 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power. 

So  fair — so  calm — so  softly  sealed 

The  first — last  look — by  death  revealed  ! 
Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore  ; 

Tis  (ireecc — but  living  tJrt'ece  no  more  I 

80  coldly  sweet,  so  dea«lly  fair. 

We  start — for  soul  is  wanting  there. 


Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 
That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath  ; 
But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bluoni. 
That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tuuib — 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay. 
The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  jiast  away  ! 
Spark  of  that  flame — perchance  of  heavenly  birth— 
Which    gleams — but    warms   uo   more  its  cherisht/d 
earth! 

Tlie  '  Prisoner  of  Chillon'  is  also  natural  and  affect- 
ing :  the  story  is  painful  and  hopeless,  but  it  is  told 
with  inimitable  tenderness  and  simplicity.  The 
reatiti/ o{  the  scenes  in  'Don  Juan'  must  strike  every 
reader.  Byron,  it  is  well  known,  took  pains  to  col- 
lect his  nuiterials.  His  account  of  the  shipwreck  is 
drawn  frimi  narratives  of  actual  occurrences,  and  his 
Grecian  j>ictures,  feasts,  dresses,  and  holiday  piis- 
times.  are  literal  transcripts  from  life.  Coleridge 
thought  the  character  of  Lambro,  and  espciially  tlic 
description  of  his  return,  the  finest  of  all  Byron's 
efl!i)rts:  it  is  more  dramatic  and  life-like  than  any 
other  of  his  numerous  paintings.  Haidee  is  also  the 
most  captiv.ating  of  all  his  heroines,  liis  Gulmires 
and  Medoras,  his  corsairs  and  dark  mj'stf  rious  per- 
sonages— 

Linked  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes — 

are  monstrosities  in  nature,  and  do  not  possess  (uic 
tithe  of  the  interest  or  permaneTit  poetiad  beauty 
tluit  centres  in  the  lonely  residence  in  the  Cydades. 
The  English  desiriptions  in  Juan  are  also  far  infe- 
rior. There  is  a  palpable  falling  off  in  poetical 
power,  and  the  peculiar  prejudices  and  forced  ill- 
natured  satire  of  the  juiet  are  brought  prominently 
fitrward.  Yet  even  here  we  have  occasionally  a 
flash  of  the  early  light  that  '  led  astray.'  The 
sketch  of  Aurora  Hahy  is  gracefid  and  interesting 
(compared  with  Haidee,  it  is  something  like  Field- 
ing's Amelia  coming  after  ii^ophia  Western),  and 
Newstcad  Abtx'y  is  described  witli  ailearness  and 
Ix-auty  not  tmworthy  the  author  of 'Childe  Han>Id.* 
The  iCpicurean  philosophy  of  the  Chilile  is  visilde 
in  every  page  of  'Don  .luan,'  but  it  is  no  longer  grave, 
dignificil,  and  misanthropical:  it  is  mLted  up  with 
wit,  humour,  the  keenest  penetratiim,  and  the  most 
astonishing  variety  of  expression,  from  colloquial 
carelessness  and  ease,  to  the  highist  and  deepest 
tones  of  the  lyre.  The  poet  has  tie  power  of  .\Ie- 
]diisto])hiIes  over  the  scenes  ami  passions  of  human 
life  and  society — disclosing  their  secret  workings, 
and  stripping  them  of  all  conventional  allurements 
ami  ilisgui.ses.  Unfortunately,  his  knowledge  is  nn)re 
of  evil  than  of  good.  The  dislinctimis  betweci\  vir- 
tue and  vice  had  been  broken  down  or  obscured  in 
his  own  mind,  and  tlu'y  are  mulistinguishable  in  'Don 
Juan.'  Karly  sensuality  had  tainteil  bis  whole  nature. 
lie  jKirtrays  generous  enn)tions  and  nniral  feelings 
— distress,  suffering,  and  pathos — and  then  dashes 
them  with  burlesque  humour,  wild  profanity,  and 
tmseasonable merriment.  In  'Cliilile  Harold'  we  have 
none  of  this  moral  anatimiy,  or  ils  accompanying 
licentiousness  ;  but  there  is  abuiidame  of  scorn  .md 
defiance  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  and  ambition  jf 
nutnkinil.  The  fairest  portions  of  the  earth  are 
traversed  in  a  spirit  of  bitterness  and  desolalion  by 
one  satiated  with  jdeasure,  contemning  society,  the 
victim  of  a  dreary  and  hoptless  sceiitu  ism.  !>uch  a 
character  woidd  have  lisu  repulsive  if  the  iKiem 
had  not  been  ailorned  with  tlie  graces  of  Hiiimaied 
description  and  original  and  striking  si'ntinienf.  The 
juiet's  sketches  of  Spanish  ami  Gd-cian  B*fnery,  and 
his  glimpses  of  the  life  and  nnuinem  of  the  classic 
luountiiiiicers,  are  as  true  «»  were  ever  transferred 
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to  canvass  ;  ami  tlie  meditations  of  the  ril>:rim  on 
tJie  particular  events  whicli  luiorned  or  eursetl  tlie 
soil  lie  tro<l.  are  marked  with  fervour  and  sublimity. 
Thus,  on  the  field  of  Albuerii,  he  conjures  up  an  im- 
age of  war,  one  of  the  noblest  creations  in  poetry  :— 

{^Imoffe  of  TTar.] 

ITark  !  honrd  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  note  1 
Sounds  not  tlie  clang  of  conilict  on  the  heath  I 
Saw  yc  not  whom  the  reeking  sahrc  smote  ; 
Nor  saTed  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants'  slaves  I — the  fires  of  death. 
The  bale-fires  flash  on  high  ; — from  rock  to  rock 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  bi-eathc  ; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphur)'  Siroc, 
Red  Battle  stamps  hts  foot,  and  nations  feci  the  shock. 

Lo  !  where  the  fjiant  on  the  mountain  stands, 
His  blood-red  tresses  deepening  in  the  sun, 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 
And  eye  that  Kcorcheth  all  it  glares  upon. 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fi.xed,  and  now  anon 
FlaMliing  afar — and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done  ; 
For  on  this  mom  three  potent  nations  meet, 
To  she<l  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most 
sweet. 

In  surveying  the  ruins  of  Athens,  the  spirit  of 
Byron  soars  to  its  loftiest  flight,  picturing  its  fallen 
glories,  and  indulging  in  the  most  touching  and 
magnificent  strain  of  his  sceptical  pliilosophy  : — 

[^Ancictit  Greece."} 

Ancient  of  days  !  august  Athena!  where, 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might  i  thy  grand  in  soul  ? 
Gone — glimmering   through   the  dream    of  things 

that  were  : 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  Glor)'*s  goal, 
They  won,  and  passed  away — is  this  the  whole  ! 
A  schoolboy's  talc,  the  wonder  of  an  hour  ! 
The  warrior's  weapon,  and  the  sophist's  stole. 
Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o'er  each  mouldering  tower. 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  flits  the  shade  vf 
power. 

Son  of  the  morning,  rise  !  approach  you  here  ! 
Come,  hut  molest  not  yon  defenceless  uni : 
Look  on  this  spot— a  nation's  sepulchre  ! 
Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  lon^icr  burn. 
Even  gods  must  yield — religions  take  their  turn  : 
'Twas  Jove's — 'tis  Mahomet's — and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shiill  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds  ; 
Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose  hope  is  built 
on  reeds. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven — 
Is't  not  enough,  unhajipy  thing!  to  know 
Thou  art  1      Is  this  a  boon  so  kindly  given, 
That  being,  thou  wouldst  be  again,  and  go. 
Thou  know'st  not,  reck'st  not,  to  what  region,  so 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies? 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  future  joy  and  wo! 
Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies  : 
That  little  uni  saith  more  than  thousand  homilies. 

Or  burst  the  vanished  horo's  lofty  mound  ; 
Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps  : 
He  fell,  and  falling,  nations  mourned  around  ; 
Hut  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  wecp-i, 
Nor  warlike  worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 
M'here  denii-gods  appeared,  as  records  tell. 
Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scattered  heaps  : 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  god  may  dwell  ? 
Whv,  even  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shattered 
oeU. 


Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruined  wall. 
Its  chamberx  desolate,  and  portals  foul  : 
Yes,  this  wfts  once  ambition's  airy  hall, 
The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  tne  soul : 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre  eyeless  hole, 
The  gay  recesa  of  wisdom  and  of  wit. 
And  pa.>«sion'8  host,  that  never  brooked  control  : 
Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit ! 

Well  didst  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son  ! 
*  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known.' 
\\'hy  should  we  shrink  from  what  we  cannot  shun  t 
Knch  hath  his  pang,  but  feeble  sutFerers  groan 
With  bniiii-bom  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 
Pursue  what  chance  or  fate  prorlaimeth  best  ; 
Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron  : 
There  no  forced  banquet  claims  the  sated  guest, 
But  silence  spreads  the  couch  of  ever-welcome  resit. 

Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deemed,  there  be 

A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore, 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  .lubious  lore, 
How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labours  light  ! 
To  hear  each  voice  we  feared  to  hear  no  more  ! 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  revealed  to  sight. 
The  Bactrian,  Samiau  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the 
right  ! 

Tlie  third  canto  of  *  Childe  Harold*  is  more  deeply 
imbued  with  a  love  of  nature  than  any  of  liis  pre- 
vious productions.  A  new  power  liad  been  imparted 
to  him  on  the  shores  of  the  '  Ix*man  lake.*  He  had 
just  escaped  from  the  strife  of  London  and  bis  own 
domestic  unhappiness,  and  his  conversations  witli 
Shelley  miglit  also  have  turned  him  more  strongly 
to  tills  pure  poetical  source.  An  evening  scene  by 
the  side  of  the  lake  is  thus  exquisitely  described  : — 

It  is  the  hush  of  night  ;  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear. 
Mellowed  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen — 
Save  darkened  Jura,  whose  capped  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep  ;  and  drawing  near. 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore, 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood  :  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 
Or  chirps  the  gra^sshopper  one  good-night  carol  more  ; 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill  ! 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes, 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment — then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill — 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  star-light  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

A  forcible  contrast  to  this  still  scene  is  then  given 
in  a  brief  description  of  the  same  landscape  during 
a  thunder  storm  : — 

The  sky  is  changed ! — and  such  a  change  !  Oh  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
( If  a  dark  eye  in  woman  !     Far  along 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among. 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  !  not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
Hut  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue. 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  1 

And  this  is  in  the  night  :  most  glorious  night  I 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  ! 
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}\ow  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  ! 
And  now  again  'tis  black — and  now  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hill  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth. 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 
In  the  fourth   canto  there  is   a  greater  throng  of 
images  and  objects.     The  poet  opens  with  a  sketch 
of  tlie  peculiar  beauty  and  departed  greatness  of 
Venice,  rising  from  the  sea, '  with  her  tiara  of  proud 
towers'  in  airy  distance,     lie  tlien  resumes  his  pil- 
grimage— moralises  on  the  scenes  of  Petrarch  and 
Tasso,  Dante  and  Boccaccio — and  visits  the  lake  of 
Thrasimenu   and   the   temple   of  Clitumnus.      His 
▼erees  on  the  latter  have  never  been  surpassed  : — 

[Tcmpk  of  Clitummis.l 

But  thou,  Clitumnus  I  in  thy  sweetest  wave 
Of  the  most  livinj:  crystal  that  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  river-nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost  rear 
Thy  gnussy  banks  whereon  the  milk-wljite  steer 
Grazes  ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters  ! 
And  most  serene  of  aspect  and  most  clear  ! 
Surely  that  stream  wa-s  unprofaned  by  slaughters, 

A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest  daughtersl 
And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  temple  still. 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps. 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill, 
Its  memory  of  thee  ;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current's  calmness  ;  oft  from  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales. 
Who  dwells  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps  ; 
"While,  chance,  some  scattered  water-lily  sails 

Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its  bubbling 
tales. 

The  Greek  statues  at  Florence  are  then  inimitably 
described,  after  wliich  the  poet  visits  Home,  and 
revels  in  the  ruins  of  the  I'alatine  and  Coliseum,  and 
the  glorious  remains  of  ancient  art.  His  dream:*  of 
love  and  beauty,  of  intellectual  power  and  majesty, 
are  here  realised.  The  lustre  of  the  clas-tic  age 
seems  reflected  back  in  liis  glowing  pages,  and  we 
feel  that  in  this  intense  appreciation  of  ideal  beauty 
and  sculptured  grace — in  passionate  energy  and 
ecstacy — Byron  outstrips  all  his  contemporaries. 
The  poem  concludes  abruptly  with  an  apostrophe  to 
the  sea,  his  'joy  of  youthful  sports,'  and  a  source  of 
lofty  enthusiasm  anti  pleasure  in  his  solitary  wander- 
ings on  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Greece.  Tlie  great- 
ness of  Byron's  genius  is  seen  in  '  Childe  Harold* — 
Its  tenderness  in  the  tales  and  smaller  poems—  its 
rich  variety  in  '  Don  Juan.'  A  brigliter  garland  few- 
poets  can  hoi>e  to  wear — yet  it  wants  the  unfading 
flowers  of  hope  and  virtue ! 

[The  Gladiator.'] 

The  seal  is  set. — Now  welcome,  thou  dread  power! 
Nameless,  yet  thus  omnipotent,  which  here 
Walk'st  in  the  shadow  of  the  ntidtiight  hour 
With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from  fear ; 
Thy  haunts  are  ever  where  the  dead  walls  rear 
Their  ivy  mantles,  and  the  solemn  scene 
Derives  from  thee  a  sense  so  deep  and  clear, 
That  wc  l>econie  a  part  of  what  ha^  been. 

And  grow  unto  the  sjiot,  all-seeing,  but  unseen. 
And  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran. 
In  murmured  pity,  or  Inud-roared  applause. 
As  mon  was  slaughtered  by  his  fellow-man. 
And  wherefore  slaughtered  !  wherefore,  but  because 
Such  were  the  bloody  circus'  geninl  laws, 
And  the  imperial  pleasure.     Wherefore  not? 
What  matters  whore  we  full  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  wonns — on  battle-plnin^  or  listed  spot ! 

Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot. 


I  sec  before  me  the  gladiator  lie  : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand  ;  bis  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agonv. 
And  his  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low: 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  tfjbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  lieavy,  one  by  t-ne, 
Like  the  fir^t  of  a  thunder-shower;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him  ;  he  is  gone. 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hailed  the  wretch 
who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not ;  his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away: 
He  recked  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize, 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay ; 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
There  was  their  Dacian  motLer — he,  their  sire, 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 
All  this  rushed  with  his  blood.     Shall  he  expire. 
And  unavenged  I   Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire ! 

Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean, 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar; 
I  love  not  man  the  le^s,  but  nature  more. 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  .steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — roll! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore  ;  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  vvrccks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  rematu 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan- 
Without  a  grave,  unknelled,  uncolhned,  and  unknown 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths — thy  fields 

Are  not  a  spoil  for  him — thou  dost  arise 

And   shake  him  from   thee;  the  vile  strength  h« 

wields  * 

For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  dc«pise. 
Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playf.il  spray, 
And  howling  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth  :  there  let  h.m  lay. 

The  armaments  which  thundcrstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals. 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war: 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake. 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  whirh  mar 
Alike  the  Annada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee  • 
Assyria,  Greece,  Home,  Carthage,  what  are  they  f 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free. 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  ;  their  shore.s  ol>ey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage  ;  their  decay 
Iliw*  dried  up  realms  to  doert-* :  not  so  thou  ; 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  wave;*'  play. 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow  : 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest  now. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  .MmightyV  form 
GloMtes  it<4clf  in  tempests;  in  nil  time. 
Calm  ur  convulsed  — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  stoim. 
Icing  the  i>u1h,  or  in  tho  torrid  cliuie 
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Dark-heaving  ;  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime — 
The  image  of  Etcniity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible  ;  even  from  out  thy  slimo 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  nuwie  ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee  ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean!  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  wiu*  on  thy  breast  to  bo 
Bome,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward  :  from  a  boy 
I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers — they  to  mo 
Were  a  delight  ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pU-asing  fear  ; 
For  I  WHS  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee. 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — aa  I  do  here. 

[An  Italian  Evening  on  the  Banks  of  t?ie  Brcnia,'] 

[From  '  Chlldo  Harold.'] 
The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night — 
Sunset  divides  the  »ky  with  her — a  sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  alpine  height 
Of  blue'  Friuli's  mountains:  heaven  U  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be 
Mt'lted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  west, 
Where  the  day  joins  the  past  eternity  ; 
While  on  the  other  hand,  mock  Uian's  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air — an  island  of  the  blest. 

A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven  ;  but  still 
Yon  sunnv  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Rolled  o*er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rho^tian  hill, 
As  day  and  night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaimed  her  order:  gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Rrcnta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  puq)lc  of  a  new-boni  rose. 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glassed  within  it 
glows. 

Filled  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  from  afar, 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  its  hues, 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star, 
Thuir  magical  variety  diffuse: 
And  now  they  change  ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains  ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
M'ith  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away. 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till — 'tis  gone — and  all  is  gray. 

[Midnight  Scene  in  Rome — the  Coliseum.] 

[From  *  Manfred.*] 

The  stars  are  fnrth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 

Of  the  snow-shining  mountains.     Beautiful ! 

I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 

Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 

Than  that  of  man  ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 

Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 

I  learned  the  language  of  another  world. 

I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth. 

When  I  was  wanderiitg,  upon  such  a  night 

I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 

'Midst  the  chief  relics  of  all-mighty  Rome: 

The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 

Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 

Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin  ;  from  afar 

The  watch-dog  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 

More  near,  from  out  the  Cffisars*  palace  came 

The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly. 

Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 

Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 

Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 

Appeared  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 

Within  a  bowshot.     Where  the  Ceesars  dwelt. 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 

0  (fTove  which  springs  through  levelled  battlements, 


And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths, 

Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growtli ; 

But  the  gladiators'  bloody  circus  stands 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  j>erfection ! 

While  Ctt'sar's  chambers  and  the  Augustan  halls 

Grovt^l  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 

All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 

Which  softened  down  the  hoar  austerity 

Of  rugged  desolation,  and  filled  up, 

As  'twere  anew,  the  cnps  of  centuries; 

Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 

.■\nd  making  that  wliit-h  wjis  not,  till  the  place 

liecame  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 

With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old — 

The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns  ! 

[77ie  Shipwreck.] 
[From  •  Don  Juan.*] 

'Twas  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went  down 

Over  the  waste  of  waters  ;  like  a  veil 
Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  frown 

Of  one  whose  hate  is  masked  but  to  assail. 
Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  w;is  shown, 

And  grimly  darkled  o'er  the  faces  pale, 
.\nd  the  dim  desolate  deep  :  twelve  days  had  Fear 
Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  wais  here. 
•  •  * 

Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell —  [ 

Then  shrieked  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  bravfr^ 

Then  some  leaped  overboard  with  dreadful  yell. 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 

And  the  sea  yawned  arountl  her  like  a  hell. 

And  down  she  sucked  with  her  the  whirling  ware. 

Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy. 

And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rushed. 

Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 
Of  echoing  thunder  ;  and  then  all  was  hushed. 

Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 
Of  billows  ;  but  at  intervals  there  gushed, 

Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 
A  solitar)'  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 
•  *  * 

There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew. 

And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 
Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view ; 

But  he  died  early  ;  and  when  he  was  gone, 
His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 

One  glance  on  him,  and  said,  *  Heaven'ti  will  be 
done! 
I  can  do  nothing  ;*  and  he  saw  him  thrown 
Into  the  deep  without  a  tear  or  groan. 

The  other  father  had  a  weaklier  child, 

Of  a  soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate  ; 
But  the  boy  bore  up  long,  and  with  a  mild 

And  patient  spirit  held  aloof  his  fate  ; 
Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled, 

As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weight 
He  saw  increasing  on  his  father's  heart, 
With  the  deep  deadly  thought  that  they  must  part* 

And  o'er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  raised 
His  eyes  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 

From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed : 

And  when  the  wished-for  shower  at  length  was  come. 

And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glazed. 
Brightened,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  roam, 

lie  squeezed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  rain 

Into  his  dying  child's  mouth  ;  but  in  vain  ! 
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The  boy  expired — the  father  held  tlie  clay. 
And  loitked  upon  it  lon;^  ;  and  when  at  last 

Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burthen  lay 
Stitf  on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past, 

He  watched  it  wistfully,  until  away 

*Twas  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wherein  'twas  cast ; 

Then  he  himself  sunk  down  all  dumb  and  shivering, 

And  gave  no  sign  of  life,  save  his  limbs  quivering. 

[Description  of  IIaidce,'\ 
[From  the  same.] 
Her  brow  was  overhung  with  coins  of  gold 

That  sparkled  o'er  the  aubuni  of  her  hair; 
Her  clustering  hair,  whose  longer  locks  wcre  rolled 

In  braids  behind  ;  and  though  her  stature  were 
Even  of  the  highest  for  a  female  mould, 

They  nearly  reached  her  heels  ;  and  in  her  air 
There  was  a  something  which  bespoke  command, 
As  one  who  was  a  lady  in  the  laud. 

Her  hair,  I  said,  was  auburn  ;  but  her  eyes 

Were  black  as  death,  their  lashes  the  same  hue. 

Of  downcast  length,  in  whose  silk  shadow  lies 
Deepest  attraction  ;  for  when  to  the  view 

Forth  from  its  raven  frinj:e  the  full  glance  flies. 
Ne'er  with  such  force  the  swiftest  arrow  flew : 

*Tis  as  the  snake  late  coiled,  who  pours  his  length. 

And  hurls  at  once  his  venom  and  his  strength. 

Her  brow  was  white  and  low  ;  her  cheek's  pure  dye, 
Like  twilight,  rosy  still  with  the  set  sun ; 

Short  upper  Up — sweet  lips!  that  make  us  sigh 
Ever  to  have  seen  such  ;  for  she  was  one 

Fit  for  the  model  of  a  statuary 

(A  race  of  mere  impostors  when  all's  done — 

I've  seen  much  fmer  women,  ripe  and  real, 

Thau  all  the  nou^ense  of  their  stone  ideal). 

[Ilaidoc  Visits  the  Shipwrecked  Don  Juan.] 

And  down  the  cliff"  the  island  virgin  came. 

And  near  the  cave  her  quick  light  footsteps  drew. 

While  the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  first  tlame, 
And  young  Aurora  kissed  her  lips  with  dew. 

Taking  her  for  her  sister;  just  the  same 

Mistake  you  would  have  made  on  seeing  the  two, 

Although  the  mortal,  quite  as  fresh  and  fair, 

Had  all  the  advantage  too  of  not  being  air. 

And  when  into  the  cavern  Ilaidee  stepped 

All  timidly,  yet  rapidly,  she  saw 
Tbat^  like  an  infant,  Juan  sweetly  slept: 

And  then  she  Btojiprd  and  stood  as  if  in  awe, 
(For  sk'op  is  awful)  and  on  tiptoe  crept 

And  wrapt  him  closer,  lest  the  air,  too  raw. 
Should  reach  his  blood  ;  then  o'er  him,  still  afl  death. 
Bent,  with  hushed  lips,  that  dr&nk  his  scarce-drawn 
breath. 

And  thus,  like  to  an  angel  o'er  the  dying 

Who  die  in  righteousness,  she  leaned  ;  and  there 

All  tranquilly  the  shipwrftkfd  boy  was  Iving, 
As  o'er  him  lay  the  calm  and  stirlessair: 

But  Zoo  the  nu'antiine  some  eggs  was  frj'ing, 
Since,  after  all,  no  doubt  the  youtliful  pair 

Muiit  breakfoKt,  and  betimes — \c*i  they  should  ask  it. 

She  drew  out  her  provision  from  the  basket. 
•  •  * 

And  now,  by  dint  of  fingers  and  of  eyes, 

And  words  repeated  after  her,  he  took 
A  lesson  iu  her  tongue  ;  but  by  surmise. 

No  doubt,  lesM  of  her  languagi*  than  her  look  : 
As  hu  who  studies  fervently  tlie  skieA, 

Turns  oftener  to  the  stars  than  to  his  book ; 
Thus  Juan  learned  his  alpha  beta  better 
From  llaidce'fl  glance  than  any  graven  letter. 


*Tis  pleasing  to  be  schooled  in  a  strange  tongue 
By  female  lips  and  eyes — that  i*;,  I  mean 

When  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  young; 
As  was  the  case,  at  least,  where  I  have  been  ; 

They  smile  so  when  one's  right,  and  when  one's  wrong, 
They  smile  still  more,  and  then  there  intervene 

Pressure  of  hands,  perhajw  even  a  chaste  kiss  j — 

I  learned  the  little  that  I  know  by  this. 

[Ilaidoe  and  Juan  at  the  Feast.] 

Ilaidee  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 

On  crimson  satin,  bordered  with  pale  blue; 

Their  sofa  occupied  three  parts  complete 

Of  the  apartment — and  appeared  quite  new; 

The  velvet  cushions — for  a  throne  more  meet — 
Were  scarlet,  from  whose  glowing  centre  grew 

A  sun  embossed  in  gold,  whose  rays  of  tissue, 

ileridian-likc,  were  seen  all  light  tit  issue. 

Cry!*tal  and  marble,  plate  and  porcelain. 

Had  done  their  work  of  splendour  ;  Indian  mats 

And  Persian  carpets,  which  the  heart  bled  to  stain. 
Over  the  floors  were  spread  ;  gazelles  and  cats, 

And  dwarfs  and  blacks,  and  such-like  things,  that  gain 
Their  bread  as  ministers  and  favourites — that's 

To  say,  by  degra<lation — mingled  there 

As  plentiful  as  in  a  court  or  fair. 

There  was  no  want  of  lofty  mirrors,  and 

The  tables,  most  of  ebony  inlaid 
With  mother-of-pearl  or  ivory,  stood  at  hand, 

Or  were  of  tortoise-shell  or  rare  woods  made, 
Fretted  with  gold  or  silver— by  command. 

The  greater  part  of  these  wera  ready  spread 
With  viands  and  sherbets  in  ice — and  wine — 
Kept  for  all  comers,  at  all  hours  to  dine. 

Of  all  the  dresses,  1  select  Haidee's  : 

She  wore  two  jelicks — one  was  of  pale  yellow; 

Of  azure,  pink,  and  white,  was  her  chemise — 

'Neath  which  her  brea'st  heaved  like  a  little  billow; 

With  buttons  formed  of  pearls  as  large  as  peas, 
All  gold  and  crimson  shone  her  jelick's  fellow, 

And  the  striped  white  gauze  baracan  that  bound  her, 

Like  fleecy  clouds  about  the  moon  flowed  round  her. 

One  large  gold  bracelet  clasped  each  lovely  arm, 
Lockless — ^80  pliable  from  the  pure  gold 

That  the  hand  stretched  and  shut  it  without  harm, 
The  limb  which  it  adorned  its  only  mould  ; 

So  beautiful — its  very  shape  would  charm. 
And  clinging  as  if  loath  to  lose  its  hold: 

The  jturest  ore  enclosed  the  whitest  skin 

That  e'er  by  precious  metal  was  held  in. 

Around,  as  princess  of  her  father's  land, 
A  light  gold  bar  above  her  instep  rolled 

Announced  her  rank  ;  twelve  rings  were  on  her  hand; 
Her  hair  was  starred  with  gems ;  her  veil's  fine  fold 

Below  her  breast  was  fikstened  with  a  band 

Of  lavish  pearls,  who>e  worth  could  scarce  be  told  ; 

Her  orange-silk  full  Turkish  trousers  furled 

About  the  prettiest  ankle  in  the  world. 

Her  hair's  long  aubuni  waves,  down  to  her  heel 
Flowed  like  an  alpine  torrent,  which  the  sun 

Dyes  with  his  morning  light — and  would  conceal 
Her  person  if  allowed  at  large  to  run. 

And  still  tliey  seenied  resentfully  to  feel 
The  silken  fillet's  curb,  and  sought  to  shun 

Their  bonds  whene'er  some  Zephyr  caught  began 

To  offer  his  young  pinion  as  her  fan. 

Round  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life  ; 

The  very  air  seemed  lighter  from  h^v  eyes. 
They  were  so  soft,  and  beuuliful,  and  rife, 

With  all  wc  cait  imagine  of  the  skies, 
And  pure  as  Psyche  en^  she  grow  a  wife — 

Too  puro  oven  for  the  purest  human  ties  ; 
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Her  ovfriiowcring  presence  made  jou  feel 
It  woulil  not  be  idolatry  to  kneel. 

Iter  eyelashes,  though  dark  a.1  ni^-ht,  were  tinged 
(It  is  the  country  s  cuittoni),  but  in  vain  ; 

For  those  large  black  e.vcn  were  so  blackly  fringed, 
The  gloiwy  rebels  mocked  the  jetty  stain, 

And  in  her  native  beauty  stood  avenged  : 

Her  nails  were  touched  with  henna  ;  but  again 

The  power  of  art  was  turned  to  nothing,  for 

They  could  not  look  more  rosy  than  before. 

The  henna  should  be  deeply  dyed,  to  make 
The  skin  relieved  appear  more  fairly  fair; 
I    She  had  no  need  of  this — liay  ne'er  will  break 
I        On  mountain-tops  more  heavenly  white  than  her; 

The  eye  might  doubt  if  it  were  well  awake, 
I        She  was  so  like  a  vision  ;  I  might  err, 
.    But  Shakspeare  also  says,  'tis  very  silly 
I    •  To  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  lily.' 

I    Juan  had  on  a  shawl  of  black  and  gold. 
But  a  white  baracan,  and  so  transparent 
The  sparkling  gems  beneath  you  might  behold. 

Like  small  stars  through  the  milky-way  apparent; 
His  turban,  furled  in  many  a  graceful  fold, 

An  emerald  aigrette  with  Haidec's  hair  in't 
Surmounted  a.s  its  clasp — a  glowing  crescent. 
Whose  rays  shone  ever  trembling,  but  inces.sant. 

And  now  they  were  diverted  by  their  suite. 

Dwarfs,  dancing-girls,  black  eunuchs,  and  a  poet ; 

Which  made  their  new  establishment  complete  ; 
The  last  was  of  great  fame,  and  liked  to  show  it : 

His  verses  rarely  wanted  their  due  feet — 
And  for  his  theme — he  seldom  sung  below  it, 

He  being  paid  to  satirise  or  flatter. 

As  the  Psalms  say,  '  inditing  a  good  matter.' 

[The  Death  of  Haidce.] 
Afric  is  all  the  sun's,  and  as  her  earth. 

Her  human  clay  is  kindled  ;  full  of  power 
For  good  or  evil,  burning  from  its  birth. 

The  Moorish  blood  partakes  the  planet's  houl 
And,  like  the  soil  beneath  it,  will  bring  forth  :   ' 

Beauty  and  love  were  Haidee's  mother's  dower  • 
But  her  large  dark  eye  showed  deep  Passion's  force 
Though  sleeping  like  a  lion  near  a  source. 

Her  daughter,  tempered  with  a  milder  ray. 

Like   summer  clouds   all   silvery,   smooth,   and 
fair. 

Till  slowly  charged  with  thunder,  they  di.splay 
Terror  to  earth  and  tempest  to  the  air 

Had  held  till  now  her  soft  and  milky  way ; 
But,  overwrought  ivith  passion  and  despair. 

The  fire  burst  forth  from  her  Numidian  reins| 

Even  as  the  simoom  sweeps  the  blasted  plains'. 

The  Lost  sight  which  she  saw  was  Juan's  gore. 
And  he  himself  o'ennastered  and  cut  down- 

His  blood  was  running  on  the  very  floor  ' 

Where  late  he  trod  her  beautiful,  her  own  ; 

Thus  much  she  viewed  an  instant  and  no  more 

Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  groan  • 

On  her  sire's  arm,  which  until  now  scarce  held       ' 

Her  writhing,  fell  she  like  a  cedar  felled. 

A  vein  had  burst,  and  her  sweet  lips'  pure  dyes 
Were  dabbled   with   the   deep   blood   which   ran 
o'er, 

And  her  head  drooped  as  when  the  lily  lies 

O'ercharged  with  rain  :  her  summoned  handmaids 
bore 

Their  la<iy  to  her  couch  with  gushing  eyes  ; 

Of  herbs  and  cordials  they  produced  their  store  : 

But  she  defied  all  means  they  could  employ. 

Like  one  life  could  not  hold  nor  death  destroy. 


Days  lay  the  in  that  state  unchanged,  though  chill— 

With  nothing  livid,  still  her  lips  were  red  ; 
She  had  no  pulse,  but  death  seemed  absent  still  ; 

No  hideous  sign  proclaimed  her  surely  dead  • 
Corruption  came  not   in  each  mind  to  kill 

All  hope  :  to  look  upon  her  sweet  face  bred 
New  thoughts  of  life,  for  it  seemed  full  of  soul  - 
She  had  so  much,  earth  could  not  claim  the  whole. 
The  ruling  passion,  such  as  marble  shows 

When  exquisitely  chiselled,  still  lay  tliere, 
But  fixed  lui  marble's  unchanged  aspect  throm 

O'er  the  fair  Venus,  but  for  ever  fair; 
O'er  the  Laocoon's  all  eternal  throes, 

And  ever-dying  gladiator's  air. 
Their  energy  like  life  forms  all  ihcir  fame, 
Yet  looks  not  life,  for  they  are  still  the  same. 
She  woke  at  length,  but  not  as  sleepers  wake 

Rather  the  dead,  for  life  seemed  something  new  • 
A  strange  sensation  which  she  must  partake" 

Perforce,  since  whatsoever  met  her  view 
Struck  not  on  memory,  though  a  heavy  ache 

Lay  at  her  heart,  whose  earliest  beat  still  true 
Brought  back  the  st.isc  ot  pain  without  the  cause— 
Kor,  for  a  while,  the  furies  made  a  pause. 

She  looked  on  many  a  face  with  vacant  eye. 
On  many  a  token,  without  knowing  what ; 

She  saw  them  watch  her  without  asking  why, 
And  recked  not  who  around  her  pillow  sat  : 

Not  speechless,  though  she  spoke  not ;  not  a  sigh 
Relieved  her  thoughts  ;  dull  silence  and  quick  chat 

Were  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  served  ;  she  "avc 

No  sign,  save  breath,  of  having  left  the  grave." 

Her  handmaids  tended,  but  she  heeded  not  ; 

Her  father  watched,  she  turned  her  eyes  away  ; 
She  recognised  no  being,  and  no  spot. 

However  de.ar  or  cherished  in  their  day  ; 
They  chained  from  room  to  room,  but  all  forgot ; 

Oentle,  but  without  memory,  she  lav  ; 
.•it  length  those  eyes, which  they  wouldV.i'in  tieweanit* 
Back  to  old  thoughts,  waxed  full  of  fearful  meaning. 
And  then  a  slave  bethought  her  of  a  harp  : 

The  harper  came  and  tuned  his  instrument . 
.\t  the  first  notes,  irregular  and  sharp. 

On  him  her  flashing  eyes  a  moment  bent ; 
Then  to  the  wall  she  turned,  .-ls  if  to  warji 

Her  thoughts  from  sorrow  through  her  heart  re-sent : 
And  he  began  a  long  low  island  song  ' 

Of  ancient  days  ere  tyranny  grew  strong. 

.\non  her  thin  wan  fingers  beat  the  wall 

In  time  to  his  old  tune  ;  he  changed  the  theme. 

And  sung  of  Love  ;  the  fierce  name  struck  throu-h  ■»U 
Her  recollection  ;  on  her  flashed  the  dream    ° 

Of  what  she  wa,s,  and  is,  if  ye  could  call 
To  be  so  being  :  in  a  gushing  stream 

The  tears  rushed  forth  from  her  o'ercloudcd  brain. 

Like  mountain  mists  at  length  dissolved  in  raiu. 

Short  solace,  vain  relief  I  thought  came  too  quick. 

And  whirled  her  brain  to  madness  ;  she  aroee 
As  one  who  ne'er  had  dwelt  among  the  sict, 

And  flew  at  all  she  met,  as  on  her  foes  ; 
But  no  one  ever  heard  her  speak  or  shriek, 

.•Vlthough  her  paroxysm  drew  towards  its  close  ; 
Hers  was  a  frenzy  which  disiiained  to  rave. 
Even  when  they  smote  her,  in  the  hope  to  save. 
Twelve  days  and  nights  she  wifoered  thus  ;  at  last, 

\\'ithout  a  groan,  or  sigh,  or  glance,  to  show 
A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  from  her  passed  : 

And  they  who  watched  her  nearest  could  not  know 
The  very  instant,  till  the  change  that  cast 

Her  sweet  face  into  shadow,  dull  and  slow, 
Glazed  o'er  her  eyes— the  beautiful,  the  black— 
Oh  to  possess  such  lustre,  and  then  lack  1 
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She  died,  but  not  alune  ;  she  held  within 
A  Kectuid  principle  of  lift*,  whicli  niijiht 

Have  dawned  a.  fair  and  ...inleits  child  of  8in  ; 
But  closed  its  little  beiiij;  witbc)ut  li^'bt, 

And  went  down  to  the  j,Tave  unborn,  wherein 

lilossoni  and  bou;;h  lie  withered  with  one  blight  ; 

In  vain  the  dcwd  of  heaven  descend  above 

The  bleeding  lluwer  and  bla.-jted  fruit  of  love. 

Thus  lived — thus  died  she  ;  neyer  niore  on  her 
Shall  sorrow  light  or  shame.     She  waa  not  made 

Through  years  or  moons  the  inner  weight  to  bear, 
Which  coMer  hearts  endure  till  they  are  laid 

By  age  in  earth  :  her  days  and  i>leasure3  were 
Brief,  but  delightful — such  as  had  not  stayed 

Long  with  her  destiny  ;  but  she  sleeps  well 

By  the  sea-shore  whereon  she  loved  to  dwell. 

That  isle  is  now  all  desolate  and  bare, 

Its  dwellings  down,  its  tenants  passed  away  ; 

None  but  her  own  and  father's  grave  is  there, 
And  nothing  outward  tells  of  human  clay  ; 

Ye  could  not  know  where  lies  a  thing  so  fair; 
No  one  is  there  to  show,  no  tongue  to  say 

A\*hat  was  ;  no  dirge  except  the  hollow  seaa 

Mounis  o'er  the  beauty  of  the  Cyclades. 

PEBCT  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 

Pebct  Bvsshe  Shelley  was  the  son  and  heir  of 
a  wealthy  English  baronet.  Sir  Timothy  Shelley  of 
Castle  Goring,  in  Sussex,  and  was  born  at  Field 
Place,  in  that  county,  on  the  4tli  of  August  1792. 
In  worldly  prospects  and  distinction  the  poet  there- 
fore surpassed  most  of  his  tuneful  brethren  ;  yet 
this  only  served  to  render  his  unhappy  and  strange 
destiny  the  more  conspicuously  wretclied.  He  was 
first  educated  at  Eton,  an<l  afterwards  at  ().\ford. 
His  resistance  to  all  establishe<l  authority  and 
opinion  displayed  itself  while  at  sclnml,  and  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Ileioll  of  Islam,  he  has  portrayed 
Ilia  early  impressions  in  some  sweet  and  touching 
stanzas — 

Thoughts  of  great  deeds  were  mine,  dear  friend, 

when  first 
The  clouds  which  wrap  this  world  from  youth  did 

pass. 
I  do  remember  well  the  hour  which  burst 
My  spirit's  sleep  :  a  fresh  May-ilawn  it  was, 
When  I  walked  forth  upon  the  glittering  grass. 
And  wept,  I  knew  not  why  :  until  there  rose 
From  the  near  schoolroom  voices  that,  alas! 
Were  but  one  echo  from  a  world  of  woes — 
The  harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  aud  of  foes. 

And  tlien  I  clasped  my  hands  and  looked  around, 
*  But  none  was  near  to  mock  my  streaming  eyes. 
Which   poured   their   warm   drops   on    the   sunny 

ground  ; 
So,  without  ebarae,  I  spake — '  I  will  be  wise. 
And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  mc  lies 
Sucli  power,  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannise 
Without  reproach  or  check.'     I  then  controlled 
My  tears,  niv  heart  grew  calm,  and  I  was  meek  and 
bold. 

And  from  that  hour  did  1  with  earnest  thought 
Heap  knowledge  frtun  forbidden  mines  of  lore  ; 
Yet  nothing  that  my  tyrants  knew  or  taught 
I  cared  t«>  learn,  but  from  that  secret  store 
Wrought  linked  armour  for  my  soul,  before 
It  might  walk  forth  to  war  among  mankind  ; 
Thus  power  and  hope  were  strengthened  more  and 

more 
Within  me,  till  there  came  upon  my  mind 
A  aaoso  of  loncliucas,  a  thirst  with  which  I  pined. 


Witli  these  feelings  and  predilections  Shelley  went 
to  Oxford.  He  studied  hard,  but  irregularly,  and 
spent  much  of  his  leisure  in  chemical  ex|)eriment5. 
He  incessantly  speculated,  thought,  and  read,  as  he 
himself  has  stated.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  wrote 
two  short  prose  romances.  He  had  also  great  faci- 
lity in  versification,  and  threw  off  various  eifuiions. 
The  'forbidden  mines  of  lore'  v\hich  ha-1  captivated 
his  boyish  mind  at  Eton  were  also  diligently  ex- 
plored, and  he  was  soon  an  avowed  rppul)lican  and 
sceptic.  He  publislied  a  volume  of  political  rhymes, 
entitled  Mar(faret  Nicholsons  liemaiiis,  the  said  Mar- 
garet being  the  unhappy  maniac  who  attempted  to 
stab  George  III. ;  and  he  issued  a  syllabus  from 
Hume's  Essays,  at  the  same  time  challenging  the 
authorities  of  Oxford  to  a  public  controversy  on  the 
subject.  Shelley  was  at  this  time  just  seventeen 
years  of  age  !  The  consequence  of  his  conduct  was, 
that  he  was  expelled  the  university,  and  his  friends 
being  disguste<i  with  him,  he  was  cast  on  the  world, 
a  prey  to  the  undisciplined  ardour  of  youth  and 
passion.  His  subsequent  life  was  truly  a  warfare 
upon  earth.  Mrs  Shelley,  widow  of  the  poet,  has 
thus  traced  the  early  bias  of  his  mind,  and  its  pre- 
disposing causes  : — *  Refusing  to  fag  at  I-'ton,  he  waa 
treatetl  with  revolting  cruelty  by  masters  and  iMiys  ; 
this  roused  instead  of  taming  his  spirit,  and  he  re- 
jected the  duty  of  obedience  when  it  was  enforced 
by  menaces  and  iiunishment.  To  aversion  to  the 
society  of  his  fcUnw-creatures — such  as  he  found 
them  when  collected  together  into  societies,  where 
one  egged  on  the  other  to  .acts  of  tyranny — wag 
joined  the  deepest  sympathy  and  compassion  ;  while 
the  attachment  he  felt  for  individuals,  and  the  ad- 
miration with  which  he  regarded  their  powers  and 
their  virtues,  led  him  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of 
the  perfectibility  of  human  nature;  and  he  Ixrlieved 
that  all  could  reach  the  highest  grade  of  moral  im- 
provement, did  not  tlic  customs  and  prejudices  of 
society  foster  evil  passions  and  excuse  evil  actions. 
The  oppression  which,  trembling  at  every  nerve,  yet 
resolute  to  heroism,  it  was  his  ill  fortune  to  encounter 
at  school  and  at  college,  led  him  to  dissent  in  nniny 
things  from  those  whose  arguments  were  blows, 
whose  faith  appeared  to  engender  blame  and  exe- 
cration. "During  my  existence,"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  1812,  "I  have  incessantly  speculated, 
thought,  and  read."  His  readings  were  not  always 
well  chosen  ;  among  them  were  the  works  of  tjie 
Frencli  philosophers  :  as  far  as  metaphysic;il  argu- 
ment went,  he  temporarily  became  a  convert.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  the  cardin.al  article  of  his  faith,  tliat, 
if  men  were  but  taught  and  induced  to  treat  their 
fellows  with  love,  charity,  and  equal  rights,  this 
earth  would  realise  Paradise.  He  looked  upon  reli- 
gion as  it  was  jirofcssed,  and,  above  all,  practised,  as 
hostile,  instead  of  friendly,  to  the  cultivation  of  those 
virtues  which  would  make  men  brothers.'  JIrs 
Shelley  conceives  that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances, 
this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  'At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  fragile  in  health  and  frame,  of  the  purest 
habit.s  in  morals,  full  of  devoted  generosity  and  uni- 
versal kindness,  gh)wing  with  ardour  to  attain  wis- 
dom, resolved,  at  every  persomil  sacrifice,  to  do  right, 
burning  with  a  dcsin*  for  affection  and  sympathy,  he 
was  treated  as  a  reprobate,  cast  forth  as  a  criminaL 
The  cause  was,  that  he  was  sincere,  that  he  believed 
the  opinions  which  he  entertained  to  l)e  true,  and  lie 
loved  truth  with  a  martyr's  love:  he  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  station,  and  fortune,  and  his  dearest  alTec- 
tions,  at  its  shrine.  The  stu'rifice  w.as  demanded 
fnim,  and  made  by,  a  youth  of  seventeen.' 

It  appears  tlnit  in  his  youth  Shelley  was  cquallj 
inclined  to  poetry  and  metaphysics,  and  hcsitatetl  to 
which  he  should  devote  himself.     He  eaded  in  unit- 
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Ing  them,  hy  no  niians  tci  tlie  ndvaiitnpe  "f  Iii» 
poetry.  At  tlie  n^e  of  li^.'litffn  he  prixliicid  a 
Willi  iitluMSticiil  iKiiMii,  <)uiin  Mii/i,  written  in  the 
rhythm  of  Soiithey's  Th.il;ih«,  MiiU  tthonii.liiii;  in 
passajifs  of  preat  power  iinJ  niiloily.  Shortly  ufler 
this  he  married  a  youni;  woman  of  hunihle  station 
in  life,  whieh  stilffurther  exasperated  his  parents 
and  relatives,  withont  aildini?  to  his  own  happiness. 
lie  seems,  however,  to  have  heen  free  from  pecuniary 
diflieulties,  and  after  a  tonr  on  the  eontinent,  during 
whiih  he  visited  some  of  the  more  magnificent  seenes 
of  .Switzerlanil,  he  settleil  in  the  neiKhhourhood  of 
Windsor  I'orest,  ami  in  this  woodland  retreat  eom- 
posed  his  poem,  Ahixlor,  or  the  Spirit  nf  SuUtude, 
designed,  as  he  states,  to  represent  a  youth  of  un- 
corrupted  feelings  and  adventurous  genius,  led  forth 
hv  an  imagination  inflamed  and  purified  through 
familiarity  with  all  that  is  excellent  and  majestic. 
!  to  the  couteni]ilation  of  the  universe.  The  mind  of 
I  his  hero,  however,  becomes  awakened,  and  tliirsts 
j  for  intercourse  witli  ar.  intelligence  similar  to  itself. 
He  seeks  in  vain  for  a  prototype  of  his  conception  ; 
and,  hlasted  hy  his  disappointment,  he  desceml.-,  to 
an  untimely  grave.  In  this  picture  Shelley  uu- 
dcuhti'illy  drew  from  his  own  experience,  and  in 
none  of  his  subsequent  works  has  he  excelled  the 
descriptive  passages  in  '  Alastor.'  The  copious  pic- 
turesqueness  of  his  language,  and  the  holihicss  of 
his  imagination,  are  here  strikingly  exemidified. 
The  poet's  fortunes  did  not  improve  with  his  genius. 
His  domestic  unhappincss  induced  him  to  separate 
from  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  anil 
the  unft)rtuiKite  woman  afterwards  destroyeil  her- 
self. Shelley  w.as  on  this  account  subjected  to  nmch 
obloquy  and'  misrepresentation,  and  the  cup  of  his 
misery  was  filled  hy  a  chancery  decree,  depriving 
him  of  the  guardianship  of  his  ehihiren,  on  tlic 
ground  of  his  immorality  and  atheism.  lie  felt  this 
deeply ;  and  ill  a  poetical  fragment  on  the  subject, 
he  invokes  a  cur.se  on  the  administrator  of  the  law, 
'  by  a  parent's  outraged  love,'  and  iu  one  exquisite 
Terse — 

By  all  the  happy  see  in  children's  growth. 
That  undeveloped  flower  of  budding  years, 

Sweetness  and  sadness  interwoven  both, 

Source  of  the  sweetest  hopes  and  saddest  fears  ! 

Shelley  contracted  a  second  marriage  with  the 
d.aughter  of  Mr  Godwin,  author  of  Caleb  Williams, 
and  established  himself  at  Marlow,  iu  Buckingham- 
shire. Here  he  composed  the  '  Revolt  of  Islam,'  a 
poem  more  energetic  than  'Alastor,'  yet  containing 
the  same  allegorical  features  and  peculiarities  of 
thought  and  style,  and  rendered  more  tedious  by 
the  want  of  human  interest.  It  is  honourable  to 
Shelley  that,  during  his  residence  at  Marlow,  he 
was  indefatigable  in  his  attentions  to  the  poor  ;  his 
widow  relates  that,  in  the  winter,  while  bringing 
out  his  poem,  he  I'ad  a  severe  attack  of  ophthalmia, 
caught  while  visiting  the  poor  cottages.  This  cer- 
tainly stamps  with  reality  his  pleadings  for  the 
Imman  race,  though  the  nature  of  his  philosophy 
and  opinions  would  have  deprived  them  of  the  highest 
of  earthly  consolations.  The  poet  now  prepared  to 
go  abroad.  A  strong  sense  of  injury,  and  a  burning 
desire  to  redress  what  he  termed  the  wrongs  of 
s,-3iety,  rendered  him  miserable  in  England,  and  he 
hoped  also  that  his  health  would  be  improved  by  a 
milder  climate.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  March 
1818,  he  quitted  this  country,  never  to  return,  lie 
went  direct  to  Italy,  and  whilst  residing  at  Home, 
composed  his  classic  drama  of  Prometheus  Unbound. 
'  This  poem,'  he  says,  '  was  chiefly  written  upon  the 
mountainous  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  among 
the  flowery  glades  and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blos- 


soming trees,  which  are  extended  in  ever-winding 
labyrinths  upon  its  immense  idatforms  and  di/zy 
arches  eusi>ended  in  the  air.  The  bright  blue  sky 
of  Home,  and  the  effect  of  the  vigorous  awakening 
of  spring  in  that  divinest  climate,  and  the  new  life 


.^^*T 


Shelley's  Ilouse. 

with  which  it  drenches  the  spirits  even  to  intoxica- 
tion, were  the  inspiration  of  this  dram,a.'  No  change 
of  scene,  however,  could  permanently  affect  tlie 
nature  of  Shelley's  speculations,  and  his  'Prometheus* 
is  jis  mystical  and  nietajihysical,  and  as  daringly 
sceptical,  as  any  of  his  previous  works.  The  cardi- 
nal point  of  his  system  is  described  by  Mrs  Shelley 
as  a  belief  that  man  could  be  so  pcrfectionised  as  to 
be  able  to  expel  evil  from  his  own  nature,  and  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  creation  ;  and  tbe  subject  he 
loved  best  to  dwell  on,  was  the  im.age  of  one  warring 
with  the  evil  jirinciple,  oppressed  not  only  by  it,  but 
by  all,  even  tlie  good,  who  were  deluded  into  con- 
sidering evil  a  necessary  portion  of  humanity.  His 
next  work  was  The  Cenri.  a  tragedy,  published  in 
1819,  and  dedicated  to  Mr  Leigh  Hunt.  'Those 
writings.'  he  remarks  in  the  dedication,  '  which  I 
have  hitherto  published,  have  been  little  else  than 
visions  which  impersonate  my  own  apprehensions 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  just.  I  can  also  perceive  in 
them  the  literary  defects  incidental  to  youth  and 
impatience ;  they  arc  dreams  of  what  ought  to  be, 
or  may  be.  The  drama  which  I  now  present  to  you 
is  a  sad  reality.  I  lay  aside  the  presumptuous  atti- 
tude of  an  instructor,  and  am  content  to  jiaint,  with 
such  colours  as  my  own  heart  furnishes,  that  which 
has  been.'  The  painting  is  dark  and  gloomy ;  but, 
in  spite  of  a  revolting  plot,  and  the  insane  unnatural 
character  of  the  Cenei,  Shelley's  tragedy  is  one  of 
the  best  of  modern  times.  As  an  effort  of  intellec- 
tual strength,  and  an  embodiment  of  human  passion, 
it  may  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  dramatic 
work  since  Otway  ;  and  it  is  incomparably  the  best 
of  the  poet's  productions.  His  remaining  works  are 
Ilillas;  The  Witch  oj^ Atlas  ;  Adonais  ;  Jiosalind and 
Helen  ;  and  a  variety  of  shorter  jiroductions,  with 
seenes  translated  from  Calderon  and  the  Faust  of 
Goethe.  In  Italy  Shelley  renewed  his  acquaintance 
with  Lord  Byron,  who  thought  his  philosophy  '  too 
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Spiritual  ami  romantic'  He  was  ttiuperatu  in  his 
habits,  pontle,  afffctionaU',  and  pentTous ;  so  that 
even  those  who  most  (K-eply  (leplured  or  (k-testcti 
his  opinions,  were  charmctl  with  the  intellectual 
purity  and  benevolence  of  his  iile.  His  favourite 
amusement  was  boating  and  sailing;  and  whilst 
returning  one  day,  the  8th  of  July  1822,  from  Leg- 
liorn  (wliither  he  had  gone  to  welcome  Leigh  Hunt 
to  Italy),  the  boat  in  which  he  sailed,  accompanied 
by  Mr  Williams,  formerly  of  the  8th  dragoons,  and 
a  single  seaman,  went  down  in  tlie  bay  of  Spezia, 
and  all  perished.  A  volume  of  Keats's  poetry  was 
found  ojK-n  iti  Shelley's  coat  pocket  when  his  body 
was  waslied  ashore.  The  remains  of  tlie  poet  were 
reduced  to  ashes  by  fire,  and  being  taken  to  Rome, 
werv*  deposited  in  the  I'rotestant  burial  ground,  near 
those  of  a  child  he  had  h)stin  that  city.  A  complete 
edition  of  Shelley's  l*oetical  Works,  with  notes  by 
his  widow,  has  been  i)ub!isheti  in  four  volumes;  and 
the  same  accomplished  lady  has  given  to  the  world 
two  volumes  of  his  prose  Kssays,  Letters  fnmi 
Abroad,  Translatii)iis  and  Fragments.  »Shcllpy's 
life  was  a  dream  of  romance — a  tale  of  mystery  and 
grief.  That  he  was  sincere  in  his  opinions,  and 
i  benevolent  in  his  intentions,  is  now  undoubted.  He 
lotiked  upon  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  a  visionary, 
bent  on  unattainable  schemes  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence and  supremacy.  His  delusion  led  to  misery, 
and  made  him,  for  a  time,  unjust  to  others.  It 
alienated  him  from  his  family  and  friends,  blasted 
his  pros(K*cts  in  life,  and  distempered  all  his  views 
and  ol>inion8.  It  is  probable  that,  had  he  lived  to  a 
riiKT  age,  he  might  have  modified  some  of  those 
extreme  speculative  and  pernicious  tenets,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  would  liave  risen  into  a  purer 
atmosi)here  of  jiot'tical  imagination.  Tlie  troubled 
and  stormy  dawn  was  fast  yielding  to  tlie  calm  noon- 
day briglitness.  He  had  worn  out  some  of  his  fierce 
antipathies  and  morbid  atfectiijus;  a  happy  domestic 
circle  was  gathered  around  him;  and  the  refined 
eimplicity  of  his  tastes  ami  hahits,  joined  to  wider 
and  juster  views  of  human  life,  would  imperceptibly 
have  given  a  new  tone  to  his  thoughts  and  studies. 
He  had  a  high  idea  of  the  art  to  which  he  devoted 
his  faculties. 

'  Toetry,'  he  says  in  one  of  his  essays,  '  is  the  re- 
cord of  the  best  and  happiest  moments  of  the  hap- 
piest and  best  minds.  We  are  aware  of  evanescent 
visitations  of  thought  and  feeling,  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  ])lace  or  person,  sometimes  regarding 
our  own  mind  alone,  and  always  arising  unforeseen 
and  departing  unhidden,  but  elevating  and  delightful 
beyond  all  expression;  so  that,  even  in  the  desire 
and  the  regret  they  leave,  there  cannot  hut  Ix;  plea- 
sure, participating  as  it  does  in  the  nature  of  its 
object.  It  is.  as  it  were,  the  interjKMietration  of  a 
diviner  nature  through  our  own  ;  but  its  f(H)tsteps 
arc  like  those  of  a  wind  over  the  sea,  whit-li  t)ie 
morning  calm  erases,  and  whose  traces  remain  only, 
as  on  the  wrinkled  sand  which  paves  it.  These  and 
CorreHiM>nding  conditions  of  being  are  experienced 
principally  by  those  of  the  most  delicate  sensibility 
and  the  most  enlarged  imagination  ;  and  the  state  of 
nnn<t  pnxluceil  by  them  is  at  war  with  every  Itase 
desire.  'I'he  enthusiasm  of  virtue,  love,  patrit^tism, 
and  friendship,  is  essentially  linked  with  such  emo- 
tions; an<l  whilst  they  last,  »v\(  apfiears  as  what  it  is, 
an  atom  to  a  universe.  Poets  are  not  only  subject 
to  these  experiences  as  spirits  of  the  most  refine<l 
organisation,  but  they  can  colour  all  that  they  com- 
bine with  tlie  evanescent  hues  of  tliis  ethereal  world; 
a  woni,  a  trait  in  the  representation  of  a  scene  or 
p:\ssiun,  will  touch  the  enchanted  chord,  and  re- 
animate, in  tln)sc  who  have  evi-r  exi>erienced  those 
imuUous,  the  ileeping,  the  cold,  the  buried  image  of 


the  past.  Poetry  thus  makes  immortal  all  that  is 
lx.-st  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world  ;  it  arrests  the 
vanishingapparitions  whicii  liaunt  the  interlunations 
of  life,  and  veiling  them,  or  in  language  or  in  form, 
sends  them  forth  among  mankind,  bearing  sweet 
news  of  kindred  joy  to  those  with  whom  their  sisters 
abide — abide,  because  there  is  no  portal  of  expres- 
sion from  the  caverns  of  the  spirit  which  they  in- 
habit into  the  universe  of  things.  Poetry  redeems 
from  decay  the  visitations  of  the  divinity  in  man.' 

The  remote  abstract  character  of  Shelley's  poetry, 
and  its  general  want  of  anything  real  or  tangible,    ' 
by  which  the  sympathies  of  the  heart  a^e  awakened,    ' 
must  always    prevent  its  becoming  popular.      His    | 
mystic  idealism  renders  him  obscure,  and  his  imagery    I 
is  sometimes  accumulated,   till  both   precision  and    ' 
effV'Ct  are  lost,  and  the  jux^t  becomes  harsh  and  in- 
volved in  expression.     He  sought  to  reason  high  in    } 
verse — ntit  like  Dryden,  Pope,  or  Johnson,  hut   in    t 
cold  and  glittering  metaj)hysic8,  where  the  iiiealism    | 
of  Berkeley  stood  in  the  place  of  the   moral   truths    | 
and  passions  of  actual  life.     There  is  no  mehunholy    I 
grandeur  in  his  pictures,  or  simple  unity  in  his  de- 
signs.    Another  fault  is  his  partiality  for  painting 
ghastly  and  repulsive    scenes.      He  had,   however, 
many  great  and  shining  qualities — a  rich  and  fertile 
imagination,  a  passionate  h)ve  of  nature,  and  a  dic- 
tion singuliirly  classical  and  imposing  in  sound  and 
structure.  The  descriptive  passages  in  '.\lastor,'  and 
the  river-V(nage  at  the  conclusion  of  the  *  Itevolt  of 
Islam,*  are  among  the  most  finished  of  his  productions. 
His  niorhi<l  ghastliness  is  there  laid  aside,  and  his 
Ix'tter  genius  leads  him  to  the  pure  waters  and  the 
deptli  of  forest  sliades,  which  none  of  !iis  contempo- 
raries knew   better  how   to   describe.     Some   of  the 
minor  jxicnis  are  also  imbued  with   a  true  poetical 
spirit,  and  speak  the  genuine  feelings  of  nature.  One 
striking  peculiarity  of  his  style  is  his  constant  per- 
sonification of  inanimate  objects.     In  the  'Cenci'  we 
have  a  strong  and  almost  terrible  illustration  of  thit 
original  feature  of  his  poetry  : — 

I  remember. 

Two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  fort,  the  road 
Crosses  a  <leep  ravine;  'tis  rough  and  narrow, 
.■\nd  winds  with  short  tunis  down  the  precipice ; 
And  in  its  depth  there  is  a  mighty  rock 
Which  has  from  uniniaginuble  years 
SuMtained  itself  with  terror  and  with  toil 
Over  a  gulf,  and  with  the  agciiy 
With  which  it  clings,  Hcemi  slowly  coming  down  ; 
P>en  as  a  wretched  soul,  hour  after  hour, 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life,  yet  clinging,  leans, 
And  leaning,  makes  more  dark  the  dread  abyss 
In  which  it  fears  to  fall — beneath  this  crag, 
Huge  as  tlesprtir,  its  if  in  weariness, 
The  melancholy  mountain  yawns  ;  below 
You  hear,  but  see  not,  an  impetuous  torrent 
Haging  among  the  cavcnis,  and  a  bridge 
Cri>-4Hes  the  chasm  ;  and  high  above  there  grow. 
With  intersecting  trunks,  from  crag  to  crag, 
Cediirs  and  yews,  and  pinen,  whose  tangled  hail 
Is  matted  in  one  stdid  roof  of  shade 
Tiy  the  dark  ivy's  twine.     At  noonday  hero 
n'is  twilight,  and  at  sunset  bliu:kest  night. 

The   Flight  of  the  Hours  in  *  Promethus'  U  equally 
vivid,  and  touched  with  a  higher  grace  — 

Hehold  ! 
The  rocks  are  cloven,  and  throujih  the  pirplo  night 
I  see  can*  drawn  by  rainbow-wingcd  stceis, 
\\'hich  trample  the  dim  tvind-* :  in  eaeh  there  stand* 
A  wild-eyed  ch&tiotcer  urging  their  tli;;ht. 
Some  hM)k  behind,  as  fiends  pursuetl  them  there, 
And  vet  I  see  no  shiijMJS  but  the  keen  MCnn  : 
Othen,  with  burning  eyes,  lean  forth,  and  drink 
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With  eaj:er  lips  the  wind  of  their  own  speed, 

As  if  the  thing  they  loved  fled  on  before, 

And  nnw,  even  now,  they  claj'pcd  it.     Their  bright 

lock-* 
Stream  like  a  comet's  floAhing  hair:  they  all 
Sweep  onward. 

These  are  the  immortal  Hour*, 
Of  whom  thou  didst  demand.     One  waits  for  thee. 


[Opening  of  Qufm  Mab.] 

How  wonderful  is  Death, 

Death  and  his  brother  Sleep! 
One.  pale  ax  yonder  waning  moon. 

With  lips  of  lurid  blue; 
The  other,  rosy  as  the  mom 

When,  throned  on  ocean's  ware. 

It  blushes  o'er  the  world  : 
Yet  both  so  passing  wonderful! 

Hath  then  the  gloomy  Power, 
Whose  reign  is  in  the  tainted  sepulchres, 
Seized  on  her  sinless  souU 
Must  then  that  jiecrlcss  form 
"Which  love  and  admiration  cannot  view 
Without  a  beating  heart,  those  azure  veins 
Which  steal  like  streams  along  a  field  of  snow, 
That  lovely  outline,  which  is  fair 
As  breathing  marble,  i)erish? 
Must  putrefaction's  breath 
Leave  nothing  of  this  heavenly  sight 

But  loathsomeness  and  ruin  ? 
Spare  nothing  but  a  gloomy  tlieme 
On  which  the  lightest  heart  might  moralise! 
Or  is  it  only  a  sweet  slumber 

Stealing  o'er  sensation. 
Which  the  breath  of  roseate  morning 
Cliaseth  into  darkness  \ 
Will  lanthe  wake  again, 
And  give  that  faithful  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life,  and  rapture  fruni  her  smile! 

Her  dewy  eyes  arc  closed. 
And  on  their  lids,  whose  texture  fine 
Scarce  hides  the  dark  blue  orbs  beneath, 

The  baby  Sleep  is  pillowed : 

Her  golden  tresses  shade 

The  bosom's  stainless  pride. 
Curling  like  tendrils  of  the  parasite 

Around  a  marble  column. 

Hark  !  whence  that  rushing  sound ! 

'Tis  like  the  wondmus  strain 
That  round  a  lonely  ruin  swells. 
Which,  wandering  on  the  echoing  shore, 

The  enthusiast  hears  at  evening: 
Tis  softer  than  the  west  wind's  sigh  ; 
'Tis  wilder  than  the  unmeasured  notes 
Of  that  strange  iyre  whose  strings 
The  genii  of  the  breezes  sweep: 

Those  lines  of  rainbow  light 
Are  like  the  moonbeams  when  they  fall 
Through  some  cathedral  window,  but  the  tcints 

Are  such  as  may  not  find 

Comparison  on  earth. 

Behold  the  chariot  of  the  fairy  queen ! 
Celestial  coursers  paw  the  unyielding  air  ; 
Their  filmy  pennons  at  her  word  they  furl, 
And  stop  obedient  to  the  reins  of  light : 
These  the  queen  of  spells  drew  in  ; 
She  spread  a  charm  around  the  spot, 
Xnd  leaning  graceful  from  the  ethereal  car, 
Long  did  she  gaze,  and  silently, 
Upon  the  slumbering  maid. 


The  Clouds 

1  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flower*. 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams ; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  birds  every  one. 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  brcaflt. 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under; 
And  then  a^ain  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below. 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast ; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white. 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skiey  bowen 

Lightning,  my  pilot,  sits  ; 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder, 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fit'* ; 
Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion^ 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me. 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  cnig",  and  the  hills, 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains. 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream^ 

The  Spirit  he  loves,  remains  ; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smUOp 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread. 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead. 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag. 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 
An  ca<;le  alit,  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings  ; 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe  from  the  lit  sea  beneath. 

Its  ardours  of  rest  and  of  love. 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above, 
With  wings  folded  I  rest  on  mine  airy  nest. 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden. 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn  ; 
And  wherever  tiie  beat  of  her  unseen  feet. 

Which  only  the  angels  hear. 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roof. 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swann  of  golden  bees, 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent. 

Till  the  calm  river,  lakes,  and  seas, 

*  '  The  odes  to  the  Skjlark  and  the  Cloud,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  critics,  bear  a  purer  poetical  stamp  than  any  other  of  his 
productions.  Tliey  were  written  as  liis  mind  prompted,  listen- 
ing to  the  carolling  of  the  bird  aloft  in  the  azure  sky  of  Italy  ;  oi 
marking  the  cloud  as  it  sped  across  the  hea^-ens,  while  he  flouted 
in  his  boat  on  the  niames.  No  poet  was  ever  wanned  by  a 
more  genuine  and  unforced  inspiration.  His  extreme  sensibility 
gave  the  intensity  of  passion  to  his  iDtellectuat  puTbUtts,  and 
rendered  his  mind  keenly  alive  to  every  perception  of  outward 
objects,  as  well  as  to  his  internal  sensations.  Such  a  gift  is, 
among  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  the  disappointmenta 
we  meet,  and  the  galling  sense  of  our  own  mistakes  and  errors, 
fraught  with  pain;  to  escape  fmm  such  he  delivered  up  bis 
soul  to  poetry,  and  felt  happy  when  he  sheltered  himself  from 
the  influence  of  human  Bympathies  in  the  wildest  regions  of 
fancy.'— Mr$  SheUey,  Vrtf.  to  Poet  JVorks. 
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Like  Htripa  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high, 
Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ; 
The  volcanoes  arc  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swira, 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  CApe  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape, 

Over  a  torrent  sea, 
Sunbeam  proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof, 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march, 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow. 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my  chair, 

la  the  million-coloured  bow  ; 
The  sphere-fire  above,  its  soft  colours  wove, 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below, 

I  am  the  daughter  of  the  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky  ; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores ; 

I  change,  but  1  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when,  with  never  a  stain. 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And    the   wind:)   and   sunbeams,   with   their  convex 
gleams. 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  eilently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph, 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain. 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the 
tunib, 

I  rise  and  upbuild  it  again. 

To  a  Sk-yhvl: 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit! 

lliril  thou  never  wort, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  It, 

I'ourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still,  and  higher, 

From  the  eartt  *hou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  ot  tire  ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wiiigest. 
And  singing  still  do!»t  soar,  and  soaring  ever,  singest. 

In  the  golden  lightening 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
OVr  which  clou<ls  are  brightening, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run. 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

.Melt«i  aroiitid  thy  flight; 
Like  a  slur  of  heaven, 
In  the  broail  daylight 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight. 

Keen  are  the  arrows 

of  tluit  silver  Hjthcre, 
Whofte  intense  lump  narrows 
III  the  wiiitc  dawn  clear. 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  thcro. 

All  tho  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voire  is  loud. 
As,  when  night  is  bare. 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
rh4>  mnon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heavcD  is  orer- 
llowcd. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  thecl 
From  rainbow  clouds  tliero  6ow  not 

I)rops  so  bright  to  see. 
As  from  I'uy  presence  showcra  a  rain  of  melody. 


Like  a  poet  hidilen 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden. 
Till  the  wurld  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not 

Like  a  high-boni  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 

Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her  Vw^r. 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew. 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from 
the  view. 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflowered. 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy-winged 
thieves. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  tlie  twinkling  grass, 
Hain-awakcncd  flowers, 

.\11  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass. 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  arc  thino; 

I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  chant, 
Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  ^aunt — 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains! 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  ?  what  i^';norance  of  ptoin ! 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee: 
Thou  lovcst ;  but  ne'er  knew  love*8  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 
Thiiri  we  mortals  dream. 
Or  how  could  iliy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  strvamf 

We  look  K'fore  and  after. 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught : 
Our   sweetest  songs   arc  those  that   tell    of  naddoM 
thought.  I 

Yet  if  we  could  sconi 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear  ; 
If  we  were  things  bom 

Nut  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  wc  ever  could  come  Dflftr. 

Bettor  than  all  measurca 
Of  delight  and  sound, 
Better  limn  »»11  tn-asures 
That  in  bookn  are  found. 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scoruer  of  the  ground ! 
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Teach  mo  Imlf  the  gladness 

That  thy  bmin  inust  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 

P'rom  my  lips  would  flow. 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now. 

[From  •  Tfu  Sauitivt  Plant:] 

A  Sensitive  Plant  in  a  garden  grew, 
And  the  young  winds  fed  it  with  silver  dew, 
And  it  opened  its  fan-like  leaves  to  the  light, 
And  closed  them  beneath  the  kisses  of  night. 

And  the  spring  arose  on  the  garden  fair, 
Like  the  Spirit  of  Love  felt  everywhere; 
And  each  flower  and  herb  on  earth's  dark  breast 
Rose  from  the  dreams  of  its  wintry  re^t. 

But  none  ever  trembled  and  panted  with  bliss 
In  the  garden^  the  6eld,  or  the  wilderness, 
Like  a  doe  in  the  noontide  with  love's  sweet  want, 
As  the  companionless  Sensitive  Plant. 

The  snow-drop,  and  then  the  violet, 

Arose  from  the  ground  with  wjirm  rain  wet. 

And  their  breath  wa.s  mixed  with  fresh  odour,  sent 

From  the  turf,  like  the  voice  and  the  instrument. 

Then  the  pied  wind-flowen  and  the  tulip  tall, 
And  narcissi,  the  fairest  ftn:ong  them  all, 
Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess, 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness ; 

And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale, 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair,  and  passion  so  pale, 
That  the  light  of  its  tremulous  bells  is  seen 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green  ; 

And  the  hyacinth  purple,  and  white,  and  blue, 
Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  peal  anew 
Of  music  so  delicate,  soft,  and  intense. 
It  was  felt  like  an  odour  within  the  sense ; 

And  the  rose  like  a  nymph  to  the  bath  addrest. 
Which  unveiled  the  depth  of  her  glowing  breast, 
Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  lay  bare  ; 

And  the  wand-like  lily,  which  lifted  up, 
As  a  Majnad,  its  moonlight-coloured  cup, 
Till  the  6cry  star,  which  is  its  eye. 
Gazed  through  clear  dew  on  the  tender  sky ; 

And  the  jesi^amine  faint,  and  the  sweet  tuberose. 
The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  tliat  blows  ; 
And  all  rare  blossoms  from  every  clime, 
Grew  in  that  garden  in  perfect  prime. 

And  on  the  stream  whose  inconstant  bosom 
Was  praiikt  under  boughs  of  embowering  blossom, 
AVith  goUlen  and  green  light  slanting  through 
Their  heaven  of  many  a  tangled  hue. 

Broad  water-lilies  lay  tremulously, 

And  starry  river-buds  glimmered  by. 

And  around  them  the  soft  ctream  did  glide  and  dance 

With  a  motion  of  sweet  sound  and  radiajice. 

And  the  sinuous  paths  of  lawn  and  of  moss. 
Which  led  through  the  garden  along  and  across. 
Some  open  at  once  to  the  sun  and  the  breeze, 
Some  lost  among  bowers  of  blossoming  trees. 

Were  all  paved  with  daisies  and  delicate  bells 
As  fair  as  the  fabulous  asphodels  ; 
And  flowrets  which,  drooping  as  day  drooped  too. 
Fell  into  pavilions,  white,  purple,  and  blue, 
To  roof  the  glow-worm  from  the  evening  dew. 

And  from  this  undefiled  Paradise 
The  flowers  (as  iin  infant's  awakening  eyes 
Smile  on  its  mother,  who(*e  singing  sweet 
Can  first  lull,  and  at  la^t  must  awaken  it), 


When  heaven's  blithe  winds  had  unfolded  them, 
As  mine-lamps  enkindle  a  hidden  gem, 
Shone  smiling  to  heaven,  and  every  one 
Shared  joy  in  the  light  of  the  gentle  sun  ; 

For  each  one  was  interpenetrated 
With  the  light  and  the  odour  its  neighbour  shed. 
Like  young  lovers  whom  youth  and  love  make  dear. 
Wrapt  and  filled  by  their  mutual  atmosphere. 

But  the  Sensitive  Plant,  which  could  give  small  fruit 
Of  the  love  which  it  felt  from  the  leaf  to  the  n-ot, 
Received  more  than  all,  it  loved  more  than  ever. 
Where  none  wanted  but  it,  could  belong  to  the  giver  J 

For  the  Sensitive  Plant  has  no  bright  flower ; 
Radiance  and  odour  are  not  its  dower: 
It  loves,  even  like  Love,  its  deep  heart  is  full. 
It  desires  what  it  has  not — the  beautiful ! 

The  light  winds  which,  from  unsustaining  wings. 
Shed  the  music  of  many  murmurings  ; 
The  beams  which  dart  from  many  a  star 
Of  the  flowers  whose  hues  they  bear  afar; 

The  plumed  insects  swift  and  free, 
Like  golden  boats  on  a  sunny  sea, 
Laden  with  light  and  odour,  which  pass 
Over  the  gleam  of  the  living  grass ; 
The  unseen  clouds  of  the  dew,  which  lie 
Like  fire  in  the  flowers  till  the  sun  rides  high. 
Then  wander  like  spirits  among  the  spheres. 
Each  cloud  faint  with  the  fragrance  it  bears ; 

The  quivering  vapours  of  dim  noontide, 
Which  like  a  sea  o'er  the  warm  earth  glide. 
In  which  every  sound,  and  odour,  and  beam. 
Move  as  reeds  in  a  single  stream  ; 

Each  and  all  like  ministering  angels  were 
For  the  Sensitive  Plant  sweet  joy  to  bear, 
M'hilst  the  lagging  hours  of  the  day  went  bj. 
Like  windless  clouds  o'er  a  tender  sky. 

And  when  evening  descended  from  heaven  above, 
And  the  earth  was  all  rest,  and  the  air  was  all  love. 
And  delight,  though  less  bright,  was  far  more  deep, 
And  the  day's  veil  fell  from  the  world  of  sleep, 

And  the  beasts,  and  the  birds,  and  the  insects  were 

drowned 
In  an  ocean  of  dreams  without  a  sound  ; 
Whose  waves  never  mark,  though  they  ever  imp/esa 
The  light  sand  which  paves  it — consciousness; 

(Only  overhead  the  sweet  nightingale 

f>er  sang  more  sweet  as  the  day  might  fail, 

And  snatches  of  its  Elysian  chant 

Were  mixed  with  the  dreams  of  the  Sensitive  Plant.) 

The  Sensitive  Plant  was  the  earliest 
Up-gathered  into  the  bosom  of  rest ; 
A  sweet  child  weary  of  its  delight, 
The  feeblest  and  yet  the  favourite. 
Cradled  within  the  embrace  of  night. 

{^Forest  Scenery.'] 

[From  '  AlAstor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solltude.'J 

A  wandering  stream  of  wind. 
Breathed  from  the  west,  has  caught  the  expanded  sail. 
And  lo  !  with  gentle  motion  between  banks 
Of  mossy  slope,  and  on  a  placid  stream 
Beneath  a  woven  grove,  it  sails  ;  and  hark  \ 
The  ghastly  torrent  mingles  its  far  roar 
With  the  breeze  murmuring  in  the  musical  woods. 
Where  the  embowering  trees  recede,  and  leave 
A  little  space  of  green  expanse,  the  cove 
Is  closed  by  meeting  banks,  whose  yellow  flowers 
For  ever  gaze  on  their  own  drooping  eyes 
Reflected  in  the  crystal  calm.     The  wave 
Of  the  boat's  motion  marred  their  pensive  taak, 
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Which  nought  but  vagrant  bird,  or  wanton  wind, 

Or  falling  npear-grass,  or  their  own  decay, 

Had  e'er  disturbed  l>efore.     The  poet  longed 

To  deck  with  their  bright  hues  hia  withered  hair; 

But  on  his  heart  it^^  solitude  returned, 

And  he  f<irbore.     Not  the  strong  impulse  hid 

In  those  flushed  cheeks,  bent  eyes,  and  shadowy  frame, 

Had  yet  performed  it3  ministry:   it  hung 

Upon  his  life  as  lightning  in  a  cloud 

Gleams,  hovering  ere  it  vanish,  ere  the  floods 

Of  night  close  over  it. 

The  noonday  sun 
Now  shone  upon  the  forest,  one  vast  mass 
Of  mingling  shade,  whose  brown  magnificence 
A  narrow  vulc  embosomn.     There  huge  caves, 
Scooped  in  the  dark  base  of  those  airy  rocks, 
Mocking  its  moans,  respond  and  roar  forever. 
The  meeting  boughs  and  implicated  leaves 
Wove  twilight  o'er  the  poet's  path,  as,  led 
By  love,  or  dream,  or  god,  or  mightier  death, 
He  sought  in  nature's  dearest  haunt,  some  bunk, 
Her  cradle  and  his  sepulchre.     More  d:irk 
And  dark  the  shades  accumulate — the  oak. 
Expanding  its  immense  and  knotty  arms, 
Kmbraces  the  light  beech.     The  pyramids 
Of  the  tall  cedar  overarching  frame 
Most  solemn  domes  within,  and  far  below, 
Like  clouds  suspended  in  an  emerald  sky. 
The  ash  and  the  acacia  floating  hang, 
Tremulous  and  pale.     Like  restless  serpents  clothed 
In  rainbow  and  in  fire,  the  jiarasites, 
Starred  with  ten  thousand  blossoms,  flow  around 
The  gray  trunks  ;  and,  as  gamesome  infants'  eyes, 
With  gentle  meanings  and  most  innocent  wiles, 
Fold  their  beams  round  the  hearts  of  those  that  love, 
These  twine  their  tendrils  with  the  wedded  boughs, 
Uniting  their  close  union  ;  the  woven  leaves 
Make  network  of  the  dark  blue  light  of  day 
And  the  night's  noontide  clearness,  mutable 
As  shapes  in  the  weird  clouds.     Soft  mossy  lawns 
Beneath  these  canopies  extend  their  swells, 
J'ragrant  with  perfumt>3  herbs,  and  eyes  with  blooms 
Minute  yet  beautiful,     one  darkest  glen 
Sends  from  its  woods  of  musk-rose,  twined  with  jasmine, 
A  Eoul-dissolving  odour,  to  invite 
To  some  more  lovely  mystery.    Through  the  dell 
Silence  and  twilight  here,  twin  sisters,  keep 
Their  noonday  watch,  and  sail  among  the  shades. 
Like  vaporous  shapes  half  seen  ;  beyond,  a  well, 
Dark,  gleaming,  and  of  most  translucent  wave, 
Images  all  the  woven  boughs  above ; 
And  each  depending  leaf,  and  every  speck 
Of  azure  sky,  darting  between  their  chasms; 
Nor  aught  else  in  the  lii|uid  mirror  laves 
Its  portraiture,  but  some  inconstant  star 
Between  one  foliaged  lattice  twinkling  fair. 
Or  painted  bird,  sleeping  beneath  the  moon. 
Or  gorgeous  insect,  floating  motionless, 
Unconscious  of  the  day,  ere  yet  his  wings 
Have  spread  their  glories  to  the  gaze  of  noon. 

Hither  the  poet  came.     His  eyes  beheld 
TT»eir  own  wan  light  through  the  reflected  lines 
Of  his  thin  hair,  distinct  in  the  dark  depth 
Of  that  still  fountain  ;  as  the  human  heart. 
Gazing  in  dreams  over  the  gloomy  grave. 
Sees  its  own  treacherous  likeness  there.     He  heard 
The  motion  of  the  leaves  ;  the  grass  that  sprung 
Startled,  and  glanced,  and  trembled  even  to  feel 
An  unaccuHtomcd  presence,  and  the  sound 
Of  the  sweet  brook  that  from  the  secret  springs 
Of  that  dark  fountain  rose.     A  spirit  seemed 
To  stand  beside  him — clothed  in  no  bright  robca 
Of  shadowy  silver  or  enshrining  light. 
Borrowed  from  aught  the  visible  world  affordA 
Of  grace,  or  majesty,  or  m  vstcry  ; 
But  undulating  woods,  and  silent  well. 


And  rippling  rivulet,  and  evening  gloom 
Now  deepening  the  dark  shades,  fur  speech  as«umizkg 
Held  commune  with  him,  as  if  he  and  it 
Were  all  that  was  ;  only — when  his  regard 
Was  raised  by  intense  pensivcuess — two  eyes, 
Two  starry  eyes,  hung  in  the  gloom  of  thought. 
And  seemed  with  their  serene  and  azure  sniilus 
To  beckon  him. 

Obedient  to  the  light 
That  shone  within  his  soul,  he  went,  pursuing 
The  windings  of  the  dell.     The  rivulet, 
M'anton  and  wild,  through  many  a  green  ravine 
Beneath  the  forest  flowed.     Sometimes  it  fell 
Among  the  moss  with  huUow  harmony. 
Dark  and  profound.     Now  on  the  polished  stones 
It  danced,  like  childhood,  laughing  as  it  went: 
Then,  through  the  plain  in  tranquil  wanderings  crept, 
Reflecting  every  herb  and  drooping  bud 
That  overhung  its  quietness.     *  O  stream  ! 
A\'hose  source  is  inaccessibly  profound, 
Whither  do  thy  mysterious  waters  tend? 
Thou  imagest  my  life.     Thy  darksome  stillness. 
Thy  dazzling  waves,  thy  loud  and  hollow  gulfs, 
Thy  searchless  fountain  and  invisible  course, 
Have  each  their  type  in  me :  and  the  wide  sky 
And  measureless  ocean  may  declare  as  toon 
M'hat  oozy  cavern  or  what  wandering  cloud 
Contains  thy  waters,  as  the  universe 
Tell  where  these  living  thoughts  reside,  when,  stretched 
Upon  thy  flowers,  my  bloodless  limbs  shall  waste 
V  the  passing  wind!' 

Beside  the  grassy  shore 
Of  the  small  stream  he  went ;  he  did  impress 
On  the  green  moss  his  tremulous  htep,  that  caught 
Strong  shuddering  from  his  burning  limbs.     As  one 
Roused  by  some  joyous  madness  from  the  couch 
Of  fever,  he  did  move  ;  yet,  not  like  him, 
Forgetful  of  the  grave,  where,  when  the  flame 
Of  his  frail  exultation  shall  be  spent, 
He  must  descend.     With  rapid  steps  he  went 
Beneath  the  sha<le  of  trees,  beside  tlie  flow 
Of  the  wild  babbling  rivulet  ;  and  now 
The  forest's  solenm  canopies  were  changed 
For  the  uniform  and  lightsome  evening  sky. 
Gray  rocks  did  peep  from  the  spare  moss,  and  stemmed 
The  stniggUng  brook  :  tall  spires  of  windlestrae 
Threw  their  thin  shadows  dovrn  the  rugged  slnpe, 
An<l  nought  but  gnarled  roots  of  ancient  pines, 
Branchless  and  blasted,  clenched  with  grasping  roou 
The  unwilling  soil.     A  gradual  change  was  here. 
Yet  ghastly.     For,  as  fast  years  flow  away. 
The  smooth  brow  gathers,  and  the  hair  grows  thin 
And  white;  and  where  irradiate  dewy  eyes 
Had  shone,  gleam  stony  orbs :  so  from  his  steps 
Bright  flowers  departed,  and  the  b^'autiful  shaile 
Of  the  green  groves,  with  all  their  odorous  winds 
And  musical  motions.     Calm,  he  still  pursued 
The  stream,  that  with  a  larger  volume  now 
Rolled  through  the  labyrinthine  dell ;  and  there 
Fretted  a  path  through  its  descending  cunes 
With  ifcs  wintry  speed.     On  every  side  now  rose 
Rocks,  which,  in  unimaginable  forms. 
Lifted  their  black  and  barren  pinnacles 
In  the  light  of  evening,  and  its  precipice 
Obscuring  the  ravine,  disclosed  above, 
'Mid  toppling  stones,  black  gulfs,  and  yawnii.g  cmT«^ 
Whoso  windings  gave  ten  thousand  variou-*  d  ii^'ue* 
To  the  loud  stream.     Lo  !  where  the  pass  c\i>anila 
Its  stony  juws,  the  abrupt  mountain  break-*, 
And  seems,  with  its  nccumulatt-d  rrags, 
To  overhang  the  world  ;  for  wide  expand 
Beneath  the  wan  stars  and  descrnding  moon 
Islanded  sens,  blue  mountains,  mighty  !»tr.  wmn. 
Dim  tntcks  and  vast,  roKd  in  tlie  lustrr.u^  ghx>m 
Of  leaden-coloured  even,  and  fiery  hills 
Mingling  their  flumes  wil!i  milight,  on  w>c  vem 
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Of  the  remote  horizon.     The  near  scene, 

III  linked  and  severe  simjiliritVt 

Miide  contraHt  with  the  universe.     A  pine, 

Rock-rooted,  fetretched  athwurt  the  vacancy, 

Its  swinging  bou^^hs  to  each  inconstant  bla^t 

Yielding  one  only  response,  at  each  pause, 

In  most  familiar  cadence,  with  the  howl, 

The  thunder,  and  the  hiss  of  homeless  streams, 

Min;'liiig  its  solemn  song ;  whilst  the  broad  river, 

Foaming  and  burr)  ing  o'er  its  rugged  path, 

Fell  into  that  immeasurable  void, 

Scattering  its  waters  to  the  passing;  winds. 

Yet  the  gray  precipice,  and  solemn  pine, 
And  torrent,  were  not  all ;  one  silent  liook 
"Was  there.     Even  on  the  edge  of  that  vast  mountain, 
Upheld  by  knotty  roots  and  fallen  rocks. 
It  overlooked,  in  its  serenity. 
The  dark  earth  and  the  bending  vault  of  stars. 
It  was  a  tranquil  spot,  that  seemed  to  smile 
Even  in  the  lap  of  horror  ;  ivy  clasped 
The  fissured  stones  with  its  entwining  arms, 
And  did  embower  with  leaves  for  ever  green. 
And  berries  dark,  the  smooth  and  even  space 
Of  its  inviolated  Uoor;  and  iicre 
The  children  of  the  autumnal  whirlwind  bore, 
In  wanton  sport,  those  bright  leaves  whose  decay. 
Red,  yellow,  or  ethereally  pale. 
Rival  the  pride  of  summer.     *Ti9  the  baunt 
Of  every  gentle  wind  whose  breath  can  teach 
The  wildfl  to  love  tranquillity. 


Stanzas  Written  in  Dijcction,  near  Naj^ks. 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear. 

The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright, 

Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon's  transparent  light. 
•  ♦  *  1 

Around  its  unexpanded  buds; 

Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight, 

The  ivinds,  the  birds,  the  ocean  floods, 

The  city's  voice  itself  is  soft,  like  solitude's, 

I  gee  the  deep's  untrampled  floor 

With  green  and  purple  sea-weeds  strown  ; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 

Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers  thrown ; 
I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone. 

The  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean 
Is  flashing  round  mc,  and  a  tone 

Arises  from  its  measured  motion  ; 
How  sweet,  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  emotion  J 

Alas !  I  have  nor  hope,  nor  health, 

Nor  peace  within,  nor  calm  around, 
Nor  that  content,  surpassing  wealth, 

The  sage  in  meditation  found. 
And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned  ; 

Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure. 
Others  I  see  whom  these  surround — 

Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure; 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  measure. 

Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild. 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are  ; 
I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child. 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  borne,  and  yet  must  bear, 

Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me, 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 

My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o*er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 

1  A  line  seems  to  have  been  lost  at  this  place,  probably  by 
IB  oversight  of  the  tTanscriber. 


Some  might  lament  that  I  were  ^Id, 

As  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone, 
M'liich  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  grown  old. 

Insults  with  this  untimely  moan  ; 
They  might  lament — for  I  am  one 

\\'hom  men  love  not ;  and  yet  regret, 
Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  sun 

Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set. 
Will  linger,  though  enjoyed,  like  joy  in  mcnioiy  /ei. 

Lines  to  an  Indian  Air. 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee. 

In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night. 
When  the  winds  are  breathing  low. 

And  the  stars  are  shining  bright; 
T  arise  from  dreams  of  thee, 

Anil  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Has  led  me — who  knows  how? — 

To  thy  chamber  window,  sweet. 

The  wandering  airs  they  faint 

On  the  dark  and  silent  stream. 
The  Champak  odours  fail 

Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream; 
The  nightingale's  complaint, 

It  dies  upon  her  heart, 
As  I  must  do  on  thine, 

0,  beloved  as  thou  art! 

0  lift  me  from  the  grass! 

I  die,  I  faint,  1  fail ; 
Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 

On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
Jly  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alas! 

My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast ; 
Oh!  press  it  close  to  thine  again. 

Where  it  will  break  at  last. 


To- 


Music,  when  soft  voices  die. 
Vibrates  in  the  memory — 
Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken. 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Rose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead. 
Are  heaped  for  the  beloved's  bed  ; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone^ 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 

JOHN  KEATS. 

Jonx  Keats  was  born  in  London,  October  29, 
1796,  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather,  wiio  kept  a 
livery  stable  at  Moorfiuhls.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Enfield,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  was 
apprenticed  to  a  surgeon.  Most  of  his  time,  how- 
ever, was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  liis  literary 
talents,  which  were  early  conspicuous.  During  his 
apprenticeship,  he  made  and  carefully  wrote  out  a 
literal  translation  of  Virgil's  JEneid,  and  instructed 
himself  also  in  some  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Italian.  One  of  his  earliest  friends  and"  critics  was 
Mr  Leigh  Hunt,  who,  being  shown  some  of  his 
poetical  pieces,  was  struck,  he  says,  witli  tlie  exu- 
berant specimens  of  genuine  thougli  young  poetry 
that  were  laid  before  him,  and  the  promise  uf  wliieh 
was  seconded  by  the  fine  fervid  countenance  of  the 
writer.  In  181S  Keats  published  his  Eiulipnion,  a 
Poetic  Ixomance,  defective  in  many  parts,  but  evinc- 
ing rich  though  undisciplined  powers  of  imagina- 
tion. The  poem  was  criticised,  in  a  strain  of  con- 
temptuous seventy,  by  the  Quarterly  Review;  and 
such  was  the  sensitiveness  of  the  young  poet — pant- 
ing for  distinction,  and  flattered  by  a  few  private 
friends — that  the  critique  embittered  his  existence, 
and  induced  a  fatal  disease.     *  The  first  effects,'  sayt 
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Slielley,  *  are  described  to  me  to  liave  resembled  iii- 
sadity,  and  it  was  by  assiduous  watcliin^  tliat  he  was 
restrained  from  elleetiii};  [jurposes  of  suicide.  'J'lie 
agony  of  his  suflt;ring3  at  length  produced  the  rup- 


John  Eeat4. 

ture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lunjjs,  and  the  usual 
process  of  consumption  appears  to  have  beijun.'  Tiie 
process  hail  begun,  as  was  too  soon  apparent ;  but 
Keats  continued  his  stwlies,  and  in  18iO  brought 
out  his  second  volume — Lumia,  Isahclh,  The  Eve  of 
St  Ayttfx^  and  other  Poiinx.  These  fidling  into  tlie 
hands  of  Jeffrey,  were  criticised  in  the  Kdinburgh 
I{eview  in  a  spirit  of  kindliness  and  just  apprecia- 
tion, whicli  must  liave  sootlied  the  wounded  feelings 
of  the  poet,  and,  with  an  author  of  a  more  healthy 
and  robust  frame,  would  have  amply  atoned  for  the 
previous  injustice  that  had  been  done  him.  '  Mr 
Keata,'  says  the  eloquent  critic,  '  is,  we  understand, 
still  a  very  young  man  ;  and  his  wliole  works,  in- 
deed, bear  evidence  enough  of  the  fact.  They  mani- 
festly require,  therefore,  all  the  indulgence  that  can 
be  claimed  for  a  first  attempt ;  but  we  think  it  no 
less  plain  that  they  deserve  it;  for  they  are  Hushed 
all  over  with  the  rich  lights  of  fancy,  and  so  coloured 
and  bestrown  w  ith  the  (lowers  of  [Xjctry,  that,  even 
while  perplexeil  and  lu'wililered  in  their  labyrinths, 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  into.\ication  of  their 
sweetness,  or  to  shut  our  hearts  to  the  enchantments 
they  so  lavishly  jiresent.  The  moiiels  upon  which  he 
has  ftjrincfl  himself  in  the  *'  Endyniion,"  the  earliest 
and  by  much  the  mi>st  considerable  <if  his  p<K*ins,  are 
obviou.sly  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletcher,  and 
the  Sad  Shepherd  of  Hen  Jonson,  the  exquisite 
metres  and  inspired  diction  of  which  he  has  copied 
with  gnat  boldness  and  fiilelity  ;  and,  like  his  great 
originals,  has  also  contrived  to  impart  to  the  whole 
j)iece  that  true  rural  and  poetical  air  which  breathes 
tiidy  in  them  and  in  ThoK-ritus — which  is  at  once 
homely  and  majestic,  luxurious  and  rude,  and  seta 
before  us  the  genuine  sights,  and  sounds,  and  smells 
of  the  country,  with  all  the  magic  and  grace  of  Kly- 
siuin.  His  sulijtH-t  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
mythological ;  and  in  this  res]K<'t,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  raised  and  rapturous  tone  it  conse- 
quently assumes,  his  jxietry  may  be  better  compantl 
perhaps  to  the  Comus  and  the  Arcades  of  Milton,  of 
which,  also,  there  are  many  trai-es  of  Imitatiim.  The 
great  distinction,  however,  between  him  and  these 


divine  authors  is,  that  imagination  in  them  is  sub- 
ordinate to  reason  and  judgment,  while,  with  him, 
it  is  paramount  and  supreme;  that  tlicir  ornaments 
and  images  are  employed  to  embellish  and  recom- 
mend just  sentiments,  engaging  incidents,  and  natu- 
ral characters,  while  his  are  poured  out  without 
measure  or  restraint,  and  with  no  apparent  design 
but  to  unburden  the  breast  of  tlie  author,  and  give 
vent  to  the  overflowing  vein  of  his  fancy.  There  is 
no  work  from  which  a  malicious  critic  could  cull 
more  matter  for  ridicule,  or  select  more  obscure,  un- 
natural, or  absurd  passages.  But  we  do  not  take 
that  to  be  our  office ;  and  just  beg  leave,  on  ti'.e  con- 
trary, to  say,  that  any  one  w  ho,  on  this  account, 
would  represent  the  whole  poem  as  despicable,  must 
either  have  no  notion  of  poetry  or  no  regard  to 
truth.'  The  readers  of  poetry  confirmed  this  judg- 
ment ;  but  their  verdict,  however  grateful,  came  too 
late  to  save  the  poet.  He  was  now  far  gone  in 
consumption.  As  a  last  resource,  he  resolved  to  try 
the  milder  clinuite  of  Italy — going  first  to  Naples, 
and  from  thence  to  lionie.  '  He  sull'ercd  so  nnich  in 
his  lingering,'  says  Mr  Leigh  Hunt.  '  that  he  used 
to  watch  the  countenance  of  his  ])liysician  for  the 
favourable  and  fatal  sentence,  and  express  his  regret 
when  he  found  it  delayed.  Yet  no  impatience  escaped 
him — he  was  manly  and  gentle  to  the  last,  and  grate- 
ful for  .all  services.  A  little  before  he  died,  he  said 
that  he  felt  the  daisies  growing  over  him.'  He  died 
on  tlie  27th  of  December  1S2U,  and  was  buried,  as 
his  friend  Shelley  relates,  '  in  the  romantic  and  lonely 
cemetery  of  the  Protestants  in  that  city,  under  the 
pyramid  which  is  the  tomb  of  Cestius,  and  the  massy 
walls  and  towers,  now  mouldering  and  di-solate.  w  bich 
formed  the  circuit  of  ancient  Home.  The  cemetery 
is  an  <tpen  space  among  the  ruins,  covered  in  winter 
with  violets  and  daisies.  It  might  m.ike  one  in  lore 
with  death  to  think  that  one  should  be  buried  in  so 
sweet  a  place.'* 


*  Preface  to  AdonaU  i  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Keats.  In 
eiu-IIey's  corresiwndence  is  a  letter  by  Mr  Ftnch,  giving  nn  ac- 
count of  KciitsV  lai,t  moments,  less  pleaslnK,  but  mucli  nioro 
fitriking  tlinn  that  of  Hunt.  'Almost  (iospiiiring  of  tiis  cnsc, 
he  left  his  native  shores  by  sea  in  a  merthiint-vcssel  for  Naples, 
where  he  arrived,  having  receive<l  no  benefit  during  the  pas- 
sjige,  and  broo<ling  over  the  most  melancholy  and  mortifying 
n-dections  ;  and  nursing  a  deeply-rooted  disgust  to  life  and  to 
tlio  world,  owing  to  having  been  infamously  treated  by  the  very 
I>ersons  whom  his  generosity  had  rescued  from  want  and  wo. 
He  journeyed  from  N«i»li*  to  Itome,  and  oeeujutsl,  at  the  lat- 
ter place,  lodgings  which  I  had,  on  fonner  occasion-.,  more  than 
once  inhabite<t.  Ilerv  he  soon  took  to  his  bed,  from  which  he 
never  rose  more.  Ills  p.issions  were  always  violent,  and  his 
sensibility  most  keen.  It  is  extraordinary  that,  pr<>{Mirlionidly 
as  his  strength  of  body  declined,  these  acquired  fre-h  vigour  ; 
antl  his  temper  at  length  became  so  outmgisiusly  violent,  as  to 
![|jure  himself,  and  annoy  every  one  anumd  him.  He  eagerly 
wishe^l  for  death.  After  leaving  Kngland,  1  believe  that  he  *l- 
dom  c<»urte«l  the  muse.  lie  was  nceompanleil  by  a  friend  of 
mine,  Mr  Povern,  a  yoimg  painter,  who  w  ill,  1  think,  one  day  bo 
the  Coryphieus  of  the  Hnglisb  selusil.  lie  left  all,  and  siu-rilltvd 
every  imtsjHvt,  to  Hi-otuupany  ond  watch  over  his  friend  Kctkt^ 
For  many  \vii*ks  pR'vlous  t*i  his  death,  he  would  mx-  no  one  but 
Mr  .Severn,  who  had  ulnuvtt  riskett  Ills  own  life  tty  iinwe.trled 
attendance  uptui  his  friend,  who  rendere^l  his  situiition  doubly 
unpleasant  by  the  violence  of  his  po-ssions,  exliililtt«d  even  lf»- 
wards  him,  mi  much  that  lie  miKht  Is*  jiidc<sl  iiisjme.  Ills  In- 
tervals of  remorse,  too.  were  Istigniintly  hitler.  I  iH'Heve  flint 
Mr  Severn,  the  heir  of  what  lillle  Ke«t-  left  Ivhind  hiiu  at 
Home,  has  only  otme  into  possession  of  %ery  few  ninmiM'ripta 
of  his  friend.  The  poi'ticAl  volume  w  hich  was  the  inss<}utrabIo 
eomponion  of  Keats,  and  wlii.-h  lie  tistk  for  tils  ni,s»t  darl  ug 
liiislel  in  eom|s,sition,  was  the  .Xliner  I'ls-ins  of  Shnks)min\ 
ll>rttn  {who  tlioiulit  the  death  of  Keats  a  Io<m,  to  our  lit,  rT;;iiro, 
and  who  sjiid,  •  His  fruifiuenl  of  lly|s>rion  seems  actually  In- 
a|ilred  by  the  Titans,  and  is  as  sublime  as  Ks^hylux  '    aUudaa, 
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It  was  the  niisfiirtune  of  Keats,  as  a  poet,  to  bo 
either  extravagantlv  praised  or  unmereifully  con- 
demned. The  former  was  owing  to  tlie  generous 
partialities  of  friendship,  somewhat  obtrusively  dis- 
played ;  the  latter,  in  some  degree,  to  resentment  of 
that  friendship,  connected  as  it  was  with  party  poli- 
ties and  peculiar  views  of  society  as  well  as  of  poetry. 
In  the  one  case  h\s/(iull.t,  and  in  the  other  his  merits, 
were  entirely  overlooked.  An  intcrv;d  of  more  than 
twenty  years  should  have  dispelled  these  illusions 
and  prejudices.  Keats  wiis  a  true  poet :  he  had  the 
creative  fancy,  the  ideal  enthusiasm,  and  the  nervous 
iusceptibility  of  the  poetical  temperament.  If  we 
consider  his  extreme  youth  and  delicate  health,  his 
solitary  and  interesting  self-instruction,  the  severity 
of  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by  his  hostile  and 
powerful  critics,  and,  above  all,  the  original  richness 
and  picturesqueness  of  his  conceptions  and  imagery, 
even  when  they  run  to  waste,  he  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  young  self-taught  poets. 
Slichael  Bruce  or  Henry  Kirkc  White  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  compared  with  him  :  lie  is  more  like 
the  Milton  of '  Lycidas,'  or  the  Spenser  of  the  '  Tears 
of  the  Muses.'  What  easy,  finished,  statuesque 
beauty  and  classic  expression,  for  example,  are  dis- 
played in  this  picture  of  Saturn  and  Thea ! — 

[^Saturn  and  Thca.'i 

[From  *  Hyperion.'] 

Deep  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale 

Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  mom, 

Far  from  the  iiery  noon,  and  eve's  one  star. 

Sat  gray-haired  Satuni,  quiet  as  a  stone, 

Still  as  the  silence  round  about  his  lair  ; 

Forest  on  forest  hung  about  his  head 

Like  cloud  on  cloud.     Ko  stir  of  air  was  there. 

Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer's  day 

Robs  one  light  seed  from  the  feathered  grass. 

But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest. 

A  stream  weut  voiceless  by,  siill  deadened  more 

By  rea-son  of  his  fallen  divinity 

Spreading  a  .shade  :  the  Naiad  'mid  her  reeds 

Pressed  her  cold  finger  clo.ser  to  her  lips. 

Along  the  margin  sand  large  footmarks  went 
No  further  than  to  where  his  feet  had  strayed, 
And  slept  there  since.     Upon  the  sodden  ground 
His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead, 
Unsceptred  ;  and  his  realniless  eyes  were  closed  ; 
^Vhile  his  bowed  head  seemed  listening  to  the  earth, 
His  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort  yet. 

It  seemed  no  force  could  wake  him  from  his  place ; 
But  there  came  one,  who  with  a  kindred  hand 
Touched  his  wide  shoulders,  after  bending  low 
With  reverence,  though  to  one  who  knew  it  not. 
She  was  a  goddess  of  the  infant  world ; 
By  her  in  stature  the  tall  .Amazon 
Had  stood  a  pigmy's  height :  she  would  have  ta'en 
Achilles  by  the  hair,  and  beut  his  neck ; 
Or  with  a  finger  stayed  Ixion's  wheel. 
Her  face  was  large  as  that  of  Memphian  sphinx. 
Pedestaled  haply  in  a  palace  court. 
When  sages  looked  to  F.gjpt  for  their  lore. 
But  oh  !  how  unlike  marble  was  that  face ! 
How  beautiful,  if  sorrow  had  not  made 

|il.-\>-fully  and  wittily,  in  his  Don  Juan,  to  the  death  of  the 
young  poet : — 

John  Keats,  who  was  killed  off  by  one  critique. 

Just  as  he  really  promised  something  great. 

If  not  intelligible,  without  Creek 

Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  lato. 

Much  as  they  might  have  been  suppo&ed  to  speak. 

Poor  fellow !  His  was  an  untoward  fate  ; 

Tia  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle, 

Should  let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an  article.  1 


Sorrow  more  beautiful  than  Heautv's  self! 

There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  regard, 

As  if  calamity  had  but  begun  ; 

As  if  the  vanward  clouds  of  evil  days 

Had  spent  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 

\\  as,  with  its  stored  thunder,  labouring  up. 

( Ine  hand  she  pressed  upon  that  aching  sjwt 

Where  beats  the  human  heart,  as  if  just  there. 

Though  an  immortal,  she  felt  cruel  pain ; 

The  other  upon  Saturn's  bended  neck 

She  laid,  and  to  the  level  of  his  car 

Leaning  with  parted  lips,  some  words  she  spake 

In  solemn  tenor  and  deep  organ  tone  ; 

Some  mourning  words,  which  in  our  feeble  tongue 

Would  come  in  these  like  accents — 0  !  how  frail. 

To  that  largo  utterance  of  the  early  gods  ! — 

'  Saturn,   look   up !   though   wherefore,  poor  old 

king! 
I  cannot  say,  "  0  wherefore  sleepest  thou ! " 
For  heaven  is  parted  from  thee,  and  the  earth 
Knows  thee  not  thtis  aiHicted  for  a  god  ; 
And  ocean,  too,  with  all  its  solemn  n<>ise, 
lias  from  thy  sceptre  passed,  and  all  the  air 
Is  emptied  of  thine  hoary  majesty. 
Thy  thunder,  conscious  of  the  new  command, 
Rumbles  reluctant  o'er  our  fallen  bouse  ; 
And  thy  sharp  lightning  in  unpractised  hands 
Scorches  and  burns  our  once  serene  domain. 
0  aching  time  !  0  moments  big  as  years  ! 
All,  as  ye  pass,  swell  out  the  monstrous  truth, 
-■Vnd  press  it  so  upon  our  weary  griefs 
That  unbelief  has  not  a  s])ace  to  breathe. 
Saturn,  sleep  on  !  t),  thoughtless,  why  did  I 
Thus  violate  thy  slumbrous  solitudel 
Why  should  1  ope  thy  melancholy  eyes? 
Saturn,  sleep  on !  while  at  thy  feet  I  weep.' 

As  when,  upon  a  tranced  summer  night. 
Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods. 
Tall  oaks,  branch-charmed  by  the  earnest  stars. 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir, 
Save  from  one  gradual  solitary  gust 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies  oif. 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave; 
So  came  these  words  and  went. 

The  antique  grace  and  solemnity  of  passages  like 
this  must  be  felt  by  every  reader  of  poetry.  The 
chief  defects  of  Keats  are  his  want  of  distinctness 
and  precision,  and  the  carelessness  of  his  style. 
There  would  seem  to  have  been  even  afTictation  in 
his  disregard  of  order  .ind  regularity  :  and  he  heaps 
up  images  and  conceits  in  such  profusicm,  that  they 
often  form  grotesque  and  absurd  combinations,  which 
fatigue  the  reader.  Deep  feeling  and  p.assioii  are 
rarely  given  to  young  poets  redolent  of  fancy  and 
warm  from  the  perusal  of  the  ancient  authors.  The 
difficulty  with  which  Keats  had  mastered  the  classic 
mythology  gave  it  an  undue  importance  in  his  mind : 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  would  have  harmonised 
its  materials,  and  shown  him  the  beauty  of  chaste- 
ness  and  simplicity  of  style — the  last  but  the  greatest 
advantage  of  cl.'issic  studies.  In  poets  like  Gray, 
Rogers,  and  Campbell,  we  see  the  ultimate  effects  of 
this  taste ;  in  Keats  we  have  only  the  materials, 
unselected,  .and  often  shapeless.  His  imagination 
was  prolific  of  forms  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  but 
the  judgment  was  wanting  to  symmetrise  and 
arrange  them,  assigning  to  each  its  due  proportion 
and  its  proper  pl,ace.  His  fragments,  however,  are 
the  fragments  of  true  genius — rich,  original,  and 
various  ;  and  Mr  I*igh  Hunt  is  right  in  his  opinion, 
that  the  poems  of  Keats,  with  all  their  defects,  will 
be  the  '  sure  companions  in  field  and  grove'  of  those 
who  love  to  escape  'out  of  the  strife  of  common- 
places into  the  haven  of  solitude  and  imagination.' 
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[  J%c  Lady  Madeline  at  her  Devotions.'] 
[From  the  '  Eve  of  St  Agnes.'] 
Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in; 
Its  little  smoke  in  palli'l  nioonsliine  died: 
She  closed  the  door,  slie  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air  and  visions  wide : 
No  uttered  syllable,  or,  wo  betide  ! 
But  to  her  heart  her  heart  was  voluble, 
Painuig  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side; 
As  though  a  tongueless  iii<^htin'rule  tihould  swell 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die  heart-stifled  in  her  dell. 

A  casement  high  and  triple-arched  there  was. 

All  garlanded  with  carvcn  imageries 

Of  fruits,  and  Huwers,  and  bunches  of  knot-grass, 

And  diamonded  witli  panes  uf  (juaint  device 

Innumerable,  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 

As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep  damasked  wings ; 

And  in  the  midst,  *mong  thousand  henildries, 

And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 

A  shielded  scutcheon  blushed  with  blood  of  queens 
and  kings. 
Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon. 
And  threw  wann  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast. 
As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven's  grace  and  boon  ; 
Kose-blooni  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory  like  a  saint : 
She  seemed  a  splendid  angel  newly  drest. 
Save  wings,  for  heaven  ;  Porphyro  grew  faint : 

8he  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint. 

[Hymn  to  Pan.'] 
[From  •  Endj-mion-*] 

0  thou  whose  mighty  palace-roof  doth  hang 

From  jagged  trunks,  and  overshadoweth 

Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life,  death 

Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavy  pcacefulneas; 

Who  lovest  to  sec  the  hamadryads  dress 

Their  ruffled  locks  where  meeting  hazels  darken  ; 

And  through  whose  solemn  hours  dost  sit  and  hearken 

The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds — 

In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture  breeds 

The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth, 

Bethinking  thee  how  melancholy  loath 

Thou  wast  to  lose  fair  Syrinx — do  thou  now, 

By  thy  love's  milky  brow. 

By  all  the  trembling  mazes  that  she  ran, 

Hear  us,  great  I'an  I 

0  thou  for  whose  soul-soothing  quiet  turtles 
Passion  their  voices  cooingly  'mong  myrtles, 
What  time  thou  wandercst  at  eventide 
Through  sunny  meadows,  that  outskirt  the  side 
Of  thine  cnmossed  realms  :  0  thou  to  whom 
Broad-leaved  fig-trees  even  now  foredoom 
Their  ripened  fruitage  ;  yellow-girted  bees 
Their  gulden  honeycombs  ;  our  villu<rc  leaa 
Their  fairest  blossomed  beans  and  poppied  com  ; 
The  chuckling  linnet  its  flvo  young  unborn, 
To  sing  for  theo  ;  low  creeping  strawberries 
Their  summer  cwdncss  ;  pent-up  butterflies 
Their  freckle<l  wings  ;  yea,  the  fresh  budding  year 
All  its  completions — be  quickly  near, 
By  every  wind  that  nods  the  mountain  pine, 
0  forester  divino! 

Thou  to  whom  every  fawn  and  satyr  flies 
For  willing  sorrico  ;  whetner  to  suqiriso 
The  squatted  har«  while  in  half-sleeping  fit; 
Or  upward  ragged  precipices  flit 
To  save  poor  lambkins  ^ront  the  eagle's  maw; 
j     Or  by  mysterious  euticcmmit  draw 

Bewildered  shepherds  to  their  path  again  ; 
Or  to  tread  breathlcM  round  tbo  frothy  m&lo, 


And  gather  up  all  fancifullest  shells 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads'  cells. 
And,  being  hidden,  laugh  at  their  out-i>ecping; 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  fantastic  leaping. 
The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  the  crown 
With  silvery  oak-ajiples,  and  fir  cones  brown — 
By  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  ring, 
Hear  us,  0  satyr  king  ! 

0  hcarkener  to  the  loud-clapping  shears. 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleating:  winder  of  the  horn, 
When  snouted  wild  boars  routing  tender  com 
Anger  our  huntsmen  :  breather  rouiid  our  farms. 
To  keep  ofi"  mildews  and  all  weather  hjinus: 
Strange  minlstrant  of  undcscribed  suunds, 
That  come  a-swooning  over  hollow  grounds. 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moors; 
Dread  opener  of  the  mysterious  doors 
Leading  to  universal  knowledge — see, 
fireat  son  of  Dry  ope. 

The  many  that  are  come  to  pay  their  rowB 
With  leaves  about  their  brows  ! 

Be  still  the  unimaginable  lodge 
For  solitary  thinkings  ;  such  as  dodge 
Conception  to  the  very  bounie  of  Iieuven, 
Then  leave  the  naked  brain  :  be  still  the  leareo. 
That,  spreading  in  this  dull  and  clndded  earth. 
Gives  it  a  touch  ethereal — a  new  birth  : 
Be  still  a  symbol  of  immensity  ; 
A  firmament  reflected  in  a  sea ; 
An  element  filling  the  space  between  ; 
An  unknown — but  no  more  :  we  humbly  screen 
With  uplift  hands  our  foreheads  lowly  bending, 
,\nd  giving  out  a  shout  most  heaven-rending, 
Conjure  thee  to  rcccivo  our  humble  Paean, 
Upon  thy  Mount  Lycean  ! 

Ode  to  a  Nightingale. 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 

My  sense,  a*  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk, 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  paf't,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk: 
*Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot 
But  being  too  happy  in  tliy  happiness. 

That  tiiou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trt^o, 
In  some  melodious  jdot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 

0  for  a  draught  of  vintatre,  that  hath  been 

Cooled  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  eartb. 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  gre<-n, 

Dance  and  Provencal  song  and  sun-burnt  mirth  1 
0  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  south. 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hii>puiTeiie, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 
And  jiurpte-stained  mouth  ; 
That  I  nii;.'ht  drink  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  fore«t  dim : 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known, 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan  ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  fad.  last  gray  hairs. 

Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  si>ectrf-thin.  and  die*  . 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  forrow 
And  liaden-oyed  dexnair^  ; 
Where  Beauty  cannot  kct- p  hor  lustrous  eyes. 
Or  now  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 

Away  !  away  !  for  I  will  fly  to  thee 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  ami  his  pards. 

But  on  the  viewlus*  wing*  of  Po«*y, 

Though  the  dull  bmiii  iktiiIcxos  and  retards: 
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Already  with  thee  !  tender  is  the  night, 

And  haply  the  queen-moon  is  on  her  throne 
Clustered  around  by  all  her  starry  fnyd ; 
Hut  here  there  is  no  lipht, 
Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown 
Through  verdurous  blooms  and  winding  mossy 
ways. 

I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet. 

Nor  what  soft  incense  bangs  upon  the  boughs, 
But.  in  enibahned  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 

The  fjrass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild  ; 

"White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine  ; 

Fast-fading  violets  covered  up  in  leaves; 

And  mid-May's  eldest  child. 

The  coming  musk -rose,  full  of  dewy  wine, 

The  munuurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 

Darkling  I  listen  ;  and  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
Called  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath  ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die. 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstacy  ! 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  Tain — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

Thou  wa-st  not  born  for  death,  immortal  bird! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down  ; 
The  voice  1  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  : 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home. 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com ; 
The  same  that  ofttiraes  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

Forlorn  !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self  1 
Adieu!  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu!  adieu!  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  hill-stream, 
Up  the  hill-side ;  and  now  'tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley's  glades  : 
Was  it  a  vision  or  a  waking  dream? 

Fled  is  that  music  : — do  I  wake  or  sleep  1 

To  Autumn. 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness  ! 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun  ; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves 
run ; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cottage  trees, 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core; 
To  swell  the  gourd  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees. 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease, 
For  summer  has  o'er-brimmed  their  clammy  cells. 

Wlio  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  ? 

Sometimes,  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 
Or  on  a  half-reaped  furrow  sound  asleep. 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  nest  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers; 
4nd  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  do?t  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook ; 

Or  by  a  cider-press  with  patient  look, 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours. 


Where  are  the  songs  of  s}>ring?     Ay,  where  are  they  ! 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  ha.st  thy  music  too. 
While  barred  clou«U  bloom  the  soft  dying  day, 

.■\nd  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 

Among  the  river  f*allow<(,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  iKium  ; 

Hedge-crickets  sing;  and  now  with  treble  soft 

The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden  croft, 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  from  the  skies. 

Sonnets. 
[On  First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Iloiner.] 
Mncli  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold, 

And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen; 

Hound  many  western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

That  deep-browed  Homer  ruled  as  liis  demesne: 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  hold: 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortez,  when  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

[The  Human  Seaeona] 
Four  season.'?  fill  the  measure  of  the  year; 
There  are  four  seasons  in  the  mind  of  man  : 
He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  fancy  clear 
Takes  in  all  beauty  with  an  easy  span : 
He  lias  his  Summer,  when  luxuriously 
Spring's  honied  cud  of  youthful  thought  he  lores 
To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  nigh 
Is  nearest  unto  heaven  :  quiet  coves 
His  soul  ha-s  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  wings 
He  furlcth  close  ;  contented  so  to  look 
On  mists  in  idlenes* — to  let  fair  things 
Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  brook. 
He  has  his  Winter  too  of  pale  misfeature, 
Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  nature. 

[On  EnRland.] 
Happy  is  England  !  I  could  be  content 

To  see  no  other  vertlure  than  its  own  ; 

To  feel  no  other  breezes  than  are  blown 
Through  its  tall  woods  with  high  romances  blent; 
Yet  do  I  sometimes  feel  a  languishment 

For  skies  Italian,  and  an  inward  groan 

To  sit  upon  an  Alp  as  on  a  throne, 
And  half  forget  what  world  or  worldling  meitnt. 
Happy  is  England,  sweet  her  artless  daughters ; 
Enough  their  simple  loveliness  for  me ; 

Enough  their  whitest  arms  in  silence  clinging  : 
Yet  do  I  often  warmly  bum  to  see 

Beauties  of  deeper  glance,  and  hear  their  singing, 
And  float  with  them  about  their  summer  waters. 

Lines. 
['  The  poet  Keats  walked  in  the  HighLinds.  not  «ith  the 
joyousness,  the  rapture,  of  the  young  lious-^au,  hut  in  that 
hallowed  pleasure  of  the  wul  which,  in  its  fulnes.-;,  is  altin  to 
pain.  The  foUowing  extract  of  a  poem,  not  published  in  his 
works,  proves  his  intensity  of  ft-oling,  even  to  the  dread  of 
madness.  It  was  written  while  on  his  journey,  soon  after  his 
pilgrimage  to  the  birthplace  of  Burns,  not  for  the  gaze  of  the 
world,  but  as  a  record  for  himself  of  the  temper  of  his  mind  at 
the  time.  It  is  a  sure  index  to  the  more  serious  traits  in  his 
character ;  but  KeaU,  neither  in  writing  nor  in  sjjeaking,  could 
affect  a  sentiment— his  gentle  spirit  knew  not  how  to  counter- 
feit.'—.Vtv  Monthly  Maoazine,  1822.] 

There  is  a  charm  in  footing  slow 

Across  a  silent  plain, 
Where  patriot  battle  has  been  fought, 

Where  glory  had  the  gain : 
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There  is  a  plea.sure  on  the  heath, 

Where  Dniiih  old  hnve  been. 
Where  nmntle?*  j^ray  have  rustled  by, 

And  wwfpt  the  nettles  green: 
There  is  a  joy  in  every  spot. 

Made  known  in  days  of  old, 
New  to  the  feet,  although  each  tale 

A  hundred  times  be  tuld. 
*  *  * 

Ay,  if  a  madman  could  have  leave 

To  pass  a  healthful  day. 
To  tell  hid  forehead's  swoon  and  faint 

When  first  began  decay. 

»  •  » 

One  hour  half  idiot  he  stands 

By  mossy  waterfall, 
But  in  the  very  next  he  reada 

His  souTd  memorial. 
He  reads  it  on  the  mountain's  height. 

Where  chance  he  may  sit  down 
Upon  rouj;h  marble  diadem — 

That  hill's  etenial  crown  ! 
Yet  be  his  anchor  e'er  so  fast, 

Room  is  there  for  a  prayer, 
That  man  may  never  lose  his  mind 

On  mountains  black  and  bare. 
That  he  may  stray,  league  after  league, 

Some  great  birthplace  to  find, 
And  keep  his  vision  clear  from  speck, 

Jlis  inward  sight  unblind! 

DR  REGINALD  UKBER. 

]^R  Reginald  IlEnER,  bishop  of  Calcutta,  was 
born  April  21,  1783,  at  Malpas  in  Chesliire,  where 
his  father  had  a  living'.  In  his  seventeenth  year 
he  was  iidniitted  of  Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford, 
and  soon  distinguislieil  himself  by  his  classical  at- 
tainments. In  IS02  he  obtained  the  university  prize 
for  Latin  Iiexanietors,  his  subject  being  the  Cnnncn 
Sevulare.  Applying;  himself  to  English  verse,  lleber, 
in  1803,  composed  his  poem  of  Palestine^  wbieh 
has  been  considered  the  best  prize  poem  the  uni- 
versity has  ever  produceil.  Parts  of  it  were  set  to 
music  ;  and  it  had  an  extensive  sale.  Previous  to 
its  recitation  in  the  theatre  of  the  university,  the 
young  autlior  read  it  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  on  a 
visit  to  Oxford ;  and  Scott  observed,  that  in  tlie 
verses  on  Solomon's  temple,  t)ne  striking  circum- 
stance had  escaped  him — namely,  that  no  t<K>ls  were 
used  in  its  construction.  Reginald  retired  for  a 
few  niirmtes  to  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  returned 
with  the  beautiful  lines — 

No  hammer  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung; 
Like  some  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabric  sprung. 
Majestic  silence! 

His  picture  of  Palestine,  in  its  now  fidlen  and  deso- 
late state,  is  pathetic  and  beautiful:  — 

Reft  of  thy  sons,  amid  thy  foes  forlorn, 

Mourn,  widowed  queen  !  forgotten  Sion,  mourn  I 

Is  this  thy  place,  sad  city,  this  thy  throne, 

Where  the  wih!  desert  rears  its  craggy  stone? 

While  (tuns  unblessed  their  angry  lustre  Hing, 

And  waywoni  pilgrims  neck  the  scanty  sjiring? 

Where  now  thy  pomp,  which  kings  with  envy  viewed  I 

Where  now  thy  might,  which  all  those  kingn  Huhdued  I 

No  martial  myrimls  muster  in  thy  gate  ; 

No  suppliant  nations  in  thy  temple  wait; 

No  nrophet-bards,  the  glittering  courts  among, 

Wiikc  the  full  lyre,  un<l  swtdl  the  tide  of  song: 

But  lawless  Force,  and  meagro  Want  aro  there, 

And  the  quick-darting  eye  of  restless  Tear, 

White  cold  Oblivion,  mid  thy  vuins  laid, 

Folds  hi"'  dank  wing  beneath  the  ivy  shade. 


He  has  also  given  a  striking  sketch  of  the  Druses, 
the  hardy  mountain  race  descended  from  the  Cru- 
saders : — 

Fierce,  hardy,  proud,  in  conscious  freedom  bold, 
Those  stormy  seats  the  warrior  Uruses  hold  ; 
From  Xorman  blood  their  hifty  line  thev  trace. 
Their  lion-courage  proves  their  generous  race. 
They,  only  they,  while  all  around  them  kneel 
In  sullfn  homage  to  the  Thracian  steel, 
Teach  their  pale  despot's  waning  moon  to  fear 
'i'ht*  patriot  terrors  of  the  mountain  spear. 
Yes,  valorous  chiefs,  while  yet  your  sabres  shine. 
The  native  guard  of  feeble  Palestine, 
O,  ever  thus,  by  no  vain  boast  dismayed, 
Defend  the  birthright  of  th*,'  cedar  shade  ! 
What  though  no  more  for  you  the  obedient  gale 
Swells  the  white  bosom  of  the  Tyrian  sail  ; 
Though  now  no  more  your  glittering  marts  unfold 
Sidonian  dyes  and  Lusitanian  gold  ; 
Though  not  for  you  the  pale  and  sickly  slave 
Forgets  the  light  in  Ophir'e  wealthy  cave ; 
Yet  yours  the  lot,  in  proud  contentment  blest. 
Where  cheerful  labour  leads  to  tranquil  rc^t. 
No  robber-ra^e  the  ripening  hanest  knows  ; 
And  unrcstramed  the  generous  vintage  flows: 
Nor  less  your  sons  to  manliest  deeds  aspire ; 
And  Asia's  mountains  glow  with  Spartan  fire. 

So  when,  deep  sinking  in  the  rosy  main. 
The  western  sun  forsakes  the  Syrian  plain, 
His  watery  rays  refracted  lustre  shed, 
And  pour  their  latest  light  on  Carnicl's  head. 

Yet  shines  your  jiraisc,  amid  suiTounding  gloonOf 
As  the  lone  laujp  that  trembles  in  the  tomb; 
For  few  the  souls  that  spurn  a  tyrant's  chain. 
And  small  the  bounds  of  freedom's  scanty  reign. 

While  his  poem  of  *  Palestine'  was  universally 
admired,  and  idl  looked  forward  to  the  maturity  of 
a  genius  so  rich  in  promise,  Heber  continued  his 
studies  with  unabated  industry*.  He  made  consider- 
able progress  in  nuithematics  and  in  the  higher 
classics.  In  1805  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.,  and 
the  same  year  gained  the  prize  for  the  Knglish 
essay;  the  subject.  The  Sense  of  Honour.  He  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship  at  All  Suuls  college,  and 
soon  after  went  abroad,  travelling  over  Germany, 
Russiii,  and  the  Crimea,  On  his  return  he  tini 
his  tU'gree  of  A.  M.  at  Oxford.  He  appeareil  again 
as  a  i)uet  in  1809,  his  subject  being  Europe,  vr  Lines 
on  the  Present  War.  The  struggle  in  Spain  formed 
the  predominating  theme  of  Heber's  jkk'Ui.  He  was 
now  presented  to  the  living  of  Hodnet ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  married  Amelia,  daughter  of  Dr 
Siiiplcy,  dean  of  St  Asaph.  The  duties  of  a  i)ari3h 
pastf)r  were  diseliarged  by  Heber  with  unosten- 
tatiims  fidelity  and  application.  He  also  applied 
his  vigorous  intellect  to  tlie  study  of  divinity,  and 
in  181;')  preaclied  tlie  Bampton  Lecture,  the  subject 
selected  by  him  fur  a  etmrse  of  sermons  being  the 
Personality  and  ( )lHce  of  the  Christian  Comforter. 
He  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  t!ie  Quarterly 
Review;  and  in  1822  he  wrote  a  copious  life  of 
.Jeremy  Taylor,  and  a  review  of  his  writings  for 
a  complete  edition  of  Taylor's  works.  The  same 
year  he  was  elected,  by  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  preacher  to  their  society.  Here  he  Iiad  chain* 
bers  in  London,  an  addition  of  aUmt  £6(Hl  to  hla 
yearly  income,  ami  his  duty  was  only  preaching 
thirteen  sermons  in  the  year.  An  ollice  so  h-^nour- 
alile,  from  the  high  character  and  talents  of  the 
electors,  and  the  eminent  inrsons  by  whom  it  hu 
been  held,  is  usually  considered  a  stepping-stone  to 
a  bisht>prie.  To  this  honour  in  its  higliest  form- 
that  of  a  spiritual  peer  of  the  re:dm — Heber  might 
now  Jiave  locked  forward  with  confidence;  but  « 
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strong  siiisu  of  liiity  ami  ilcsire  of  Cliristiiiii  useful- 
ness prevcnteil  the  prospe<t  being  realised.  It  was 
uniicr  such  feelings,  anil  eontnirv  to  tlie  advice  of 
prudent  friends,  that  he  accepted',  in  182.1,  the  diffl- 
cult  task  of  bishop  of  Calcutt-i.     With  his  family 


Heber'B  Parish  Church. 

he  arrived  safely  at  his  destination  on  the  !Oth  of 
October;  and  no  man  coulii  liave entered  on  his  mis- 
Bion  with  a  more  Christian  or  apostolic  spirit.  During 
the  ensuing  year,  he  w.as  engaged  in  visiting  the 
several  Eurojiean  stations  in  Bengal  and  the  upper 
provinces  of  Hindnstan.  In  .Janu.ary  1825  he  made 
a  similar  tour  to  the  stations  under  the  liombay  go- 
vernment, consecrating  churches  at  various  places. 
In  May  1825  he  held  his  episcopal  visitation  at  Bom- 
b.ay.  During  this  progress  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  two  central  schools.  He  also  visited  the  Deccan, 
Ceylon,  and  Madras,  on  his  return  to  Bengal,  per- 
forming at  each  station  the  active  duties  of  his 
sacred  office.  His  whole  energies  apjiear  to  have 
been  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in 
the  East.  In  1826  the  bishop  made  a  journey  to 
Travencore,  accompanied  by  the  Kev.  Mr  Doran,  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society.  He  preached,  con- 
..  firmed,  and  visited  his  Christian  comnuuiities  with 
his  usual  affection  and  ardour.  On  the  1st  of  April 
he  arrived  at  Trichinopoly,  and  h.ad  twice  service  on 
the  day  following.  He  went  the  next  dav,  Monday, 
at  si.x  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  see 'the  native 
Christians  in  the  fort,  and  attend  divine  service. 
He  then  returned  lo  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  went 
into  the  bath  preparatory  to  his  dressing  for  break- 
fast. His  servant  conceiving  he  remained  to<i  long, 
entered  the  room,  and  found  the  bishop  dead  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bath.  Medical  assistance  was  applied, 
but  every  effort  proved  ineffectual ;  death  had  been 
caused  by  apoplexy.  The  loss  of  so  valuable  a 
public  man,  equally  beloved  and  venerated,  was 
mourned  by  all  ciasiies,  and  every  honour  was  paid 
to  his  memory.  Much  might  have  been  anticipated, 
from  the  zeal  and  learning  of  Heber,  in  elucidation 
of  the  antiquities  of  India,  and  the  moral  and  reU- 
gious  improvement  of  its  people,  had  his  valuable 
life  been  spared.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
only  in  his  forty-third  year— a  period  too  short  to 
have  developed  those  talents  and  virtues  wliich,  as 


one  of  his  a<lmircr»  in  India  remarked,  rendere.l  his 
course  in  life,  from  the  moment  that  he  was  crowned 
with  ac.uieinical  honours  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
one  track  of  light,  the  admiration  of  Britain  and  of 
India.  The  wiiiow  of  l)r  Heber  has  published  a  Me- 
moir of  his  Life,  with  selections  from  his  letters; 
and  also  a  Narrative  of  his  Journey  through  the 
Upper  I'rovinces  of  India  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay. 
In  these  works  the  excellent  prelate  is  seen  to  great 
advantage,  as  an  acute  and  lively  observer,  graphic 
in  his  descriptions  both  of  scenery  and  manners, 
and  everywhere  animated  with  feelings  of  Christian 
Zeal  and  benevolence.  As  a  poet,  Heber  is  alwavs 
elegant,  and  often  striking.  His  hynuis  are  pecu- 
liarly touching  and  impressive,  and  musical  in  versi- 
tication.  The  highest  honours  of  the  lyre  he  pro- 
bably never  could  have  attained  ;  for  he  is  deficient 
ill  originality,  aud  is  more  rhetorical  than  passionate 
or  imaginative. 


Passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 
[From  '  Palestine.'] 

For  many  a  coal-black  tribe  and  cany  spear, 

'i'he  hireling  guards  of  Misraini's  throne,  were  there. 

From  distant  Cush  they  trooped,  a  warrior  train, 

Siwali's  green  isle  and  Scnaar's  marly  jilaiu  : 

On  either  wing  their  fiery  coursers  check 

The  parched  and  sinewy  sons  of  Amaiek  ; 

While  dose  behind,  inured  to  feast  on  blood, 

Deckeil  in  Hehenioth's  spoils,  the  tall  Shangalla  strode. 

'.Mid  blazing  helms  and  bucklers  rough  with  gold. 

Saw  ye  how  swift  the  scytheil  chariots  rolled ! 

I.o,  these  are  they  whom,  lords  of  Afric's  fates, 

Old  Thebes  hath  poured  through  all  her  hundred  gates, 

Mother  of  armies  !     How  the  emeralds  glowed, 

Where,  flushed  with  power  and  vengeance,  Phatnoh 

rode  ! 
And  stoled  in  white,  those  brazen  wheels  before, 
Osiris'  ark  his  swarthy  wizards  bore ; 
And  still  responsive  to  the  trumpet's  cry. 
The  priestly  sistrum  murmured — Victory  I 
Why  swell  these  shouts  that  rend  the  desert's  gloom  t 
Whom  come  ye  forth  to  condiat? — warriors,  whom  ! 
These  flocks  and  herds — this  faint  and  wean,-  train — 
Red  from  the  scourge,  and  recent  from  the  chain  \ 
tiod  of  the  poor,  the  poor  and  friendless  save ! 
Civer  and  Lord  of  freedom,  help  the  slave  ! 
North,  south,  and  west,  the  sandy  whirlwinds  fly. 
The  circling  horns  of  Egypt's  chivalry. 
On  earth's  last  margin  throng  the  weeping  train ; 
Their  cloudy  guide  moves  on  : — '  And  must  we  swim 

the  main?' 
'.Mid  the  light  spray  their  snorting  camels  stood. 
Nor  bathed  a  fetlock  in  the  nauseous  flood ; 
He  comes — their  leader  comes !— the  man  of  God 
O'er  the  wide  waters  lifts  his  mighty  rod. 
And  onward  treads.     The  circling  waves  retreat. 
In  hoarse  deep  murmurs,  from  his  holy  feet; 
And  the  chafed  surges,  inly  roaring,  show 
The  hard  wet  sand  and  coral  hills  below. 

With  limbs  that  falter,  and  with  hearts  that  swell, 
Down,  down  they  pass — a  steep  and  slippery  dellj 
Around  them  rise,  in  pristine  chaos  hurled. 
The  ancient  rocks,  the  secrets  of  the  world  ; 
And  flowers  that  blush  beneath  the  ocean  green, 
.\nd  caves,  the  sea-calves'  low-roofed  haunt,  are  seen. 
Down,  safely  down  the  narrow  pass  they  tread  ; 
The  beetling  waters  storm  above  their  head  ; 
MTiile  far  behind  retires  the  sinking  day, 
.4nd  fades  on  Edom's  hills  its  latest'' ray. 

Yet  not  from  Israel  fled  the  friendly  light. 
Or  dark  to  them  or  cheerless  came  the  night. 
Still  in  their  van,  along  that  dreadful  road. 
Blazed  broad  and  fierce  the  brandished  torch  of  Ood. 
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Its  meteor  ^'lare  a  tenfold  lustre  jrave 
On  the  lon^  mirror  of  the  ro-^y  wave  ; 
While  its  blest  beams  a  sunlike  heat  supply, 
Warm  every  cheek,  and  dance  in  every  eye — 
To  them  alone — for  Misraiiu's  wizard  train 
Invoke  for  lij|;ht  their  luouster-pods  in  vain  ; 
Clouds  heaped  on  clouds  their  stru^'glin/i;  sight  confine, 
And  tenfold  darkness  broods  above  their  line. 
Yet  on  they  fare  by  reckless  vengeance  led, 
And  range  unconscious  through  the  ocean's  bed ; 
Till  midway  now — that  strange  and  fiery  form 
Showed  his  dread  visage  lightening  through  the  storm  ; 
With  withering  splendour  blasted  all  their  might, 
And  brake  their  chariot  wheels,  and   marred  their 

coursers*  flight. 
*Fly,  Misraini,  fly  !'     The  ravenous  floods  they  see, 
And,  fiercer  than  the  floods,  the  Deity. 
*  Fly,  Misraim,  fly  !'     From  Kdom's  coral  strand 
Again  the  prophet  stretched  Lis  dreadful  wand. 
With  one  wild  cra>h  the  thundering  waters  sweep, 
An<l  all  is  waves — a  dark  and  lonely  deep ; 
Yet  o'er  tho.-ie  lonely  waves  such  murmurs  past,    " 
As  mortal  wailing  swelled  the  nightly  blast. 
And  strange  anti  sad  the  whispering  breezes  bore 
The  groans  of  Egypt  to  Arabia's  shore. 

Oh !  welcome  came  the  morn,  where  Israel  stood 
In  trustless  wonder  by  the  avenging  flood  ! 
Oh  !  welcome  came  the  cheerful  nioni,  to  show 
The  drifted  i^Tcck  of  Zoan's  pride  below  ! 
The  mangled  limbs  of  men — the  broken  car — 
A  few  sad  relics  of  a  nation's  war ; 
Alas,  how  fi'W  !     Then,  soft  as  KHni's  well. 
The  precious  tears  of  new-born  freedom  fell. 
And  he,  whose  hardened  heart  alike  had  borne 
The  house  of  bondage  and  the  oppressor's  scorn, 
The  stubborn  slave,  by  hope's  new  beams  subdued, 
In  faltering  accents  sobbed  his  gratitude, 
Till  kindling  into  warmer  zeal,  around 
The  virgin  timbrel  waked  its  silver  sound  ; 
And  in  fierce  joy,  no  more  by  doubt  supprest. 
The  struggling  spirit  throbbed  in  Miriam's  breast. 
She,  with  bare  arms,  and  fixing  on  the  sky 
The  dark  transparence  of  her  lucid  eye. 
Poured  on  the  winds  of  heaven  herwild  sweet  harmony. 
'  Where  now,*  she  sang,  *  the  tall  KgAptian  spear  I 
On*8  sunlike  shield,  and  Zoan's  chariot,  where  1 
Above  their  ranks  the  whelming  waters  spread. 
Shout,  Israel,  for  the  Lord  hath  triumphud  !' 
And  every  j)au»e  between,  as  Miriam  sang. 
From  tribe  to  tribe  the  martial  thunder  rang. 
And  loud  and  far  their  stormy  chorus  sprca<l — 
Shout,  Israel,  for  the  Lord  hath  triumphi'-d !' 

Hymn. — Fi/itaitk  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

Lo,  the  lilies  of  the  field. 
How  their  leaves  instruction  yield  ! 
Hark  to  Nature's  lesson,  given 
By  the  blessed  birds  of  heaven  ! 
Every  bush  and  tufted  tre6 
Warbles  sweet  philosophy : 
'Mortal,  flv  from  doubt  and  sorrow: 
God  provi<Ieth  for  the  morrow  I 

Say,  with  richer  crimson  glows 
Tho  kingly  mantle  than  the  rose  I 
Say,  have  kings  more  wholesome  fare 
Than  we  poor  citizentt  of  air  I 
Bams  nor  hoarded  srain  have  wo, 
Yet  wo  carol  merrily. 
Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  sorrow: 
Ood  proTidetb  for  the  morrow  I 

One  there  lives,  whose  guardian  oye 
Guides  our  humble  dustiny  ; 
One  there  lives,  wlio,  l,.ird  of  all, 
Keeps  our  feathen*  lest  they  fall. 


Pass  we  blithely  then  the  time. 
Fearless  of  the  snare  and  lime. 
Free  from  doubt  and  faithless  sorrow: 
God  jirovideth  for  the  morrow  !* 

Miasionay^  Hymn, 

From  Greenland's  Icy  mountaina, 
From  India's  coral  strand. 
Where  Afric's  sunny  fountains 
Roll  down  their  golden  sand  ; 
From  many  an  ancient  river, 
From  many  a  balmy  plain, 
They  call  us  to  deliver 
Their  land  from  error's  chain. 

What  though  the  spicy  breezes 
Blow  soft  on  Ceylon's  isle, 
Though  every  prospect  pleases. 
And  only  man  is  vile  ; 
In  vain,  with  lavish  kindness. 
The  gifts  i;f  (lod  arc  strown. 
The  Heathen,  in  his  blindness, 
Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone. 

Shall  we  whose  souls  are  lighted 
Witli  ^\isdom  from  on  high  ; 
Shall  wc  to  man  benighted 
The  lamp  of  life  deny  I 
Salvation  !  Oh,  salvation  ! 
The  joyful  sound  proclaim. 
Till  eacli  remotest  nation 
Has  learned  Messiah's  name. 

[From  Bishop  Ueber^s  Journal.} 

If  thou  wert  by  my  side,  my  love. 

How  fast  would  evening  fail 
In  green  Bengala's  palmy  grove, 

Listening  tlie  nightingale  I 

If  thou,  my  love,  wert  by  my  side, 

My  babies  at  my  knee, 
How  gaily  would  our  pinnace  glide 

O'er  Gunga's  mimic  sea! 

I  miss  thee  at  the  da^vning  gray. 

When  on  our  deck  reclined, 
In  careless  ea-so  my  limbs  I  lay, 

And  woo  the  cooler  wind. 

I  miss  thee  when  by  Gunga*8  stream 

My  twilight  steps  I  guide, 
But  most  beneath  the  lamp's  pale  beam 

I  miss  thee  from  my  side. 

I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try, 

Tlie  lingering  noon  to  cheer, 
But  miss  thy  kind  approving  eye. 

Thy  meek  attentive  ear. 

But  when  of  morn  or  eve  the  stai 

Beholds  mc  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  thougli  thou  art  distant  fai, 

Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 

Then  on  !  then  on  !  where  dut>  leadft. 

My  course  be  onward  still ; 
O'er  broad  Hindostan's  sultry  meads. 

O'er  bleak  Almorah's  hill. 

That  course,  nor  Delhi's  kingly  gatee, 

Nor  wild  Malwah  detain  ; 
For  Bweet  the  Miss  us  both  awaits 

By  yonder  weiittrn  main. 

Thy  towon,  Bombay,  gleam  bright,  they  ■ 

AcroM  the  dark-blue  sea ; 
But  ne'er  wtre  hearts  so  light  and  gay 

As  then  shall  meet  in  thee  1 
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^n  Evming  Walk  in  Bengal. 

Our  task  is  done ! — on  Ounga's  breast 

The  sun  is  sinking  down  to  rc^t ; 

And,  moored  bcncuth  Ihc  tunmrind  bougli, 

Our  biirk  hits  found  its  harbour  now. 

With  furled  sail  and  painted  side, 

Behold  the  tiny  frigate  ride: 

Upon  her  deck,  'mid  charcoal  gleams. 

The  Moslem's  savoury  su])per  steams ; 

While  all  apart,  beneath  tlie  wood. 

The  Hindoo  cooks  his  simpler  food. 

Come,  walk  with  nic  the  jungle  through — 
If  yonder  hunter  told  us  true. 
Far  off,  iu  desert  dank  and  rude, 
The  tiger  holds  its  solitude  ; 
Now  (taught  by  recent  harm  to  shun 
The  thunder*  of  the  English  gun) 
A  dreadful  guest  but  rarely  seen, 
Returns  to  score  the  village  green. 
Come  boldly  on  ;  no  venomed  snako 
Can  shelter  in  so  cool  a  brake — 
Child  of  the  sun,  he  loves  to  lie 
'Miilst  nature's  embers,  parehed  and  dry, 
Where  o'er  some  tower  in  ruin  laid. 
The  pecpul  spreads  its  haunted  shade ; 
Or  round  a  tomb  his  scales  to  wreathe, 
Fit  warder  in  the  gate  of  Death. 
Come  on  ;  yet  pause  !     Behold  us  now 
Beneath  the  bamboo's  arched  bough, 
Where,  gemming  oft  that  sacred  gloom, 
Glows  the  geranium's  scarlet  bloom  ;' 
And  winds  our  path  through  many  a  bower 
Of  fragrant  tree  and  giant  (lower — 
The  ceiba's  crimson  pomp  disjilayed 
O'er  the  broad  plantain's  humbler  shade, 
And  dusk  anana's  prickly  glade  ; 
While  o'er  the  brake,  so  wild  and  fair, 
The  betel  waves  his  crest  in  air ; 
With  pendant  train  and  rushing  wings. 
Aloft  the  gorgeous  peacock  springs; 
And  he,  the  bird  of  hundred  dyes,- 
Whose  plumes  the  dames  of  .\va  prize. 
So  rich  a  shade,  so  green  a  sod, 
Our  English  fairies  never  trod ! 
Yet  who  in  Indian  bowers  has  stood, 
But  thought  on  England's  '  good  greenwood  ;' 
And  blessed,  beneath  the  palmy  shade, 
Her  hazel  and  her  ban  thorn  glade  ; 
And  breathed  a  prayer  (how  oft  in  vain  !) 
To  gaze  upon  her  oaks  again  ? 
A  truce  to  thought — the  jackal's  cry 
Resounds  like  sylvan  revelry  ; 
And  through  the  trees  yon  failing  ray 
Will  scantly  serve  to  guide  our  way. 
Yet  mark,  as  fade  the  upper  skies. 

Each  thicket  opes  ten  thousand  eyes 

Before,  beside  us,  and  above. 
The  fire-fly  lights  his  lamp  of  love. 
Retreating,  chasing,  sinking,  soaring, 
The  darkness  of  the  copse  exploring ; 
While  to  this  cooler  air  confest. 
The  broad  dhatura  bares  her  breast. 
Of  fragrant  scent  and  virgin  white, 
A  pearl  around  the  locks  of  night! 
Still  as  we  pass,  in  softened  hum 
Along  the  breezy  alleys  come 
The  village  song,  the  honi,  the  drum  : 
Still  as  we  pass,  from  bush  and  brier 
The  shrill  cigala  strikes  his  lyre ; 
And  what  is  she  whose  liquid  strain 
Thrills  through  yon  copse  of  sugar-cane  ? 

'  A  shrub  whose  deep  scarlet  flouors  yer>-  much  rMemble 
tbe  geranium,  and  thence  called  the  Indian  geranium. 
*  rb*»  Mucbarungx 


1  know  that  soul-entrancing  swell, 
It  is — it  must  be — I'hilomel  I 
Enough,  enough,  the  rustling  trees 
Announce  a  shower  uptjii  the  breeze. 
The  Saddles  of  the  summer  sky 
Assume  a  dcejier,  ruddier  dye  ; 
Yon  lamp  that  trembles  on  the  stream. 
From  forth  our  cabin  sheds  its  beam  ; 
And  we  must  early  sleep,  to  find 
Betimes  the  monjing's  healthy  wind. 
But  oh  !  with  thankful  hearts  cmifesi 
E'en  here  there  may  be  happiness ; 
And  He,  the  bounteous  Sire,  has  given 
His  peacv  on  earth — his  hope  of  heaven. 

CHARLES  WOLFE. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe  (1791-1823),  a  natire 
of  Dublin,  may  be  said  to  have  earned  a  literary 
irnmortality  by  one  short    poem,  and  that  copied, 
■with   considerable  closeness,  from  a  jirose   account 
of  the  incident  which  it   relates.     Reading   in  the 
Edinburgh  Annual   Register   a  description  of  the 
death  and  interment  of  Sir  John  Moore  on  the  battle- 
field of  Corunna,  this  amiable  yc.ung  poet  turned  it 
into  verse  with  such  taste,  pathos,  and  even  subli- 
mity, that  his  poem  has  obtained  an  imperishable 
place  in  our  literiituro.     The  subject  was  attractive 
— the  death  of  a  brave  and  popular  general  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  his  burial  by  his  companions  in 
arms— and  the  poet  himself  dying  when  young,  be- 
loved and  lamented  by  his  friends,  gave  additional 
interest  to  the  production.     The  ode  was  published 
.anonymously  in  .an  Irish  newspaper  in  lM7,andwas 
ascribed  to  various  authors  j  Shelley  considering  it 
not  unlike  a  first  draught  by  Campbell.     In  1841  it 
was  claimed  by  a  Scottish  student  and  teacher,  w  ho 
ungenerously  and  dishonestly  sought  to  pluck  the 
laurel  from  the  grave  of  its  owner.     The  friends  of 
Wolfe  came  forward,  and  established  his  right  be- 
yond any  further  question  or  controversy ;  and  the 
new  claimant  was  forced  to  confess  liis'iinposture, 
.at  the  s.aine  time  expressing  his  contrition  for  his 
misconduct.     Fame,  like  wealth,  is  sometimes  pur- 
sued  -with  unprincipled  eovetousness ;  but.   uidess 
directed   by   proper   motives,    the  chase    is   never 
honourable,  and  very  seldom  safe.     The  great  duties 
of  life — its  moral  feelings  and  principles — are  some- 
thing  more   important    than    even    the    brightest 
wreaths  of  fame  !     Wolfe  was  a  curate  in  the  esta- 
blished church,  and  died  of  consumption.     His  lite- 
rary remains  have  been  published,  with  an  interest- 
ing memoir  of  his  life  by  Archdeacon  Russell,  one 
of  his  early  college  friends. 

The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corpse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night. 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning. 
By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light, 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Not  in  sheet  or  in  shroud  we  wound  him ; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 

.\nd  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow  ; 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  that  was  de«(i 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 
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We  thought,  a,s  we  boUowed  his  narrow  bcJ, 
And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 

Tbdt  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o*er  his 
head, 
And  we  far  away  on  the  billow  ! 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone, 
And  o'er  his  cobl  ashes  upbraid  hinx — 

But  little  he'll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  ha-S  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done. 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  fuc  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  arul  sadly  we  laid  him  do\vn, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  frosh  and  gory ; 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone — 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory! 

The  passage  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Registor 
(ISOS)  on  which  Wolfe  founded  liis  ode  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 'Sir  John  Moore  had  often  said  tliat  if  lie 
was  killed  in  b;itt!e,  he  wished  to  be  burit'd  wIutl* 
be  fell.  The  body  was  removed  at  midnight  to  the 
eitadel  of  Corunna.  A  grave  was  dug  for  liim  on 
the  ramparts  there  by  a  body  of  the  9th  regiment, 
the  aides-de-camp  attending  by  turns.  No  cofliii 
could  be  procured,  and  the  officers  of  bis  stjitf 
■wrapped  the  body,  dressed  as  it  w-as,  in  a  military 
cloak  and  blankets.  The  interment  was  ba>ti.iU'd; 
for  about  eight  in  the  morning  some  firing  was 
heard,  and  the  officers  feared  that  if  a  serious  attack 
were  made,  they  should  be  ordered  away,  and  not 
suffered  to  pay  him  tlicir  last  duty.  The  officers  of 
his  family  bore  him  to  tlie  grave  ;  the  funeral  ser- 
Tice  waa  read  by  the  chaplain ;  and  the  corpse  was 
covered  with  cartli.' 

Sonff, 

Oh  say  not  that  my  heart  is  cold 

To  aught  that  onre  could  warm  it; 
That  Nature's  form,  so  dear  of  old, 

No  more  has  power  to  charm  it ; 
Or  that  the  ungenerous  world  can  chill 

One  glow  of  fond  emotion 
For  those  who  made  it  dearer  still, 

And  shared  my  wild  devotion. 

Still  oft  those  Holcmn  scenes  I  view 

In  rapt  and  dreamy  sadness ; 
Oft  look  on  thone  wlio  Invcd  them  too 

With  Fancy's  idle  gladness; 
Again  I  longed  tn  view  the  light 

In  Nature's  features  glowing, 
Again  to  tread  the  mountain's  height, 

And  taste  the  soul's  o'ertlowing. 

Stern  duty  rose,  and  frowning  flung 

His  lemlen  clmin  arntiiid  mc  ; 
With  iron  look  and  sullen  tonguo 

lie  muttered  as  he  bound  me: 
'The  mountain  breeze,  the  boundless  heaven, 

UnGt  for  toil  the  creature; 
These  for  the  free  nlonc  are  given — 

But  what  have  idaves  with  Nature!* 

Tlie  above  verses  were  written  while  Wolfe  attended 
the  university  of  Dublin,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
piished  himself.  In  1817  Iw  took  orders,  and  was 
first  curate  of  Hallyelog.  in  Tyr<nie,  and  afterwards 
of  Donouglunnre.  His  inressant  attention  to  liis 
duties,  in  a  wihl  and  scattered  parish,  not  only 
quenched  liis  poetical  enthusiasm,  but  hurried  him 
to  an  untimely  grave. 


Sonff. 
[The  fnllowinif  pathetic  IjTic   Is  adapted  to  the   IrUh  air 
Gramvtachrec.    "Wolfe  Baid  he  on  one   occasion  mine  the  nir 
over  .'ind  over  till  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tcant,  in  which  mood 
he  comiwsed  the  hong.] 

If  I  had  thought  thou  could>t  have  died, 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee ; 
But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side. 

That  thou  couldst  mortal  be: 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  past 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o'er. 
And  1  on  thee  should  look  my  last, 

Ami  thou  ^houldst  smile  no  more! 
And  still  upon  that  face  I  look, 

And  think  'twill  smile  again; 
And  still  the  thought  I  will  not  brook, 

That  1  must  look  in  rain  ! 
But  when  I  .-^pcak — thou  dost  not  say 

What  thou  ne'er  left'st  unsaid  ; 
And  now  I  feel,  as  well  I  mav, 

Sweet  Mary  !  thou  art  dead  ! 

If  thou  wouldst  stay  e'en  as  thou  art, 

All  cold  and  all  serene — 
I  .still  might  press  thy  silent  heart, 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been  ! 
While  e'en  thy  chill  bleak  corse  I  have. 

Thou  seemest  still  mine  o^vn  ; 
But  there  I  lay  thee  in  thy  grave — 

And  I  am  now  alone  ! 
I  do  not  think,  where'er  thou  art, 

'i'hou  hast  forgotten  me  ; 
And  I,  perhaps,  may  soothe  this  heart. 

In  thinking  too  of  thee: 
Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  before, 
As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn, 

And  never  can  restore  ! ' 

nERRERT  KNOWLES, 

Herdkut  KNowLES,a  native  of  Canterbury  (1798- 
1817),  produced,  when  a  youth  of  eighteen,  the 
ftdlowing  fine  religious  stanzas,  which,  being  pub- 
lished in  the  Quarterly  Keview,  soon  obtained 
general  circulation  and  celebrity:  they  have  much 
of  tlie  steady  faith  and  devotional  earnestness  of 
Cowper. 

Lines  icrt'ttcn  in  the  Churchyard  of  Richmond^  Yorlshire. 
It  is  pood  for  us  to  ho  hero  :  if  thou  wilt,  let  us  make  liere 
three  tabeninclcH ;  one  for  thee,  and  one  for  Mo^cti,  and  one 
for  Eliiis.— Jl/.iHAnr,  xvii.  4. 

Methiiiks  it  is  good  to  be  here, 
If  thou  \vilt,  let  us  build — but  for  whom  ? 

Nor  Mlias  nor  Moses  appear; 
nut  the  shiidows  of  eve  that  encompass  with  gloom 
The  abode  of  the  dead  atid  the  place  of  the  tomb. 

Shall  we  build  to  Ambition  ?     Ah  no  ! 
Affrighted,  he  shrinketh  away  ; 

I-'or  sec,  they  woiiltl  i>in  him  below 
In  a  small  narrow  cave,  and,  begirt  with  cold  cUy, 
To  the  meanest  of  reptiles  a  peer  and  a  prey. 

To  Reauty  ?     Ah  no  !  she  forgets 
The  charms  which  she  wielded  before ; 

Nor  know.s  the  foul  worm  that  he  frets 
The  skin  which  but  yesterday  fm^ls  could  adore. 
For  the  smoothness  it  held  or  the  tint  which  it  wore. 

Shall  we  build  to  the  purple  of  Pride, 
The  trappings  which  dizen  the  proud  I 

Alu--*  !  they  are  nil  laid  aside. 
And  here's  neither  drev*  nor  adornments  alluweil. 
Hut   tl)f«   lontf  wimliiig-hbcot  and  the  fringe  of  tha 
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To  Kiilu's  !     AIm  !  'tis  in  vain  ; 
Who  iiid  in  their  turns  have  been  hiJ  ; 

The  trea.'fures  are  squandered  apiiti ; 
And  here  in  tlie  grave  are  all  nietaU  forbid 
But  the  tinsel  that  shines  on  the  dark  cofhn  lid. 

To  the  pleasures  which  Mirth  can  afford, 
The  revel,  the  lauj;h,  and  the  jeer  t 

Ah!  here  is  a  plentiful  board! 
But  the  guests  are  all  mute  an  their  pitiful  cheer, 
And  none  but  the  worm  is  a  reveller  here. 

Shall  we  build  to  Affection  and  Love! 
Ah  no !  they  have  withered  and  died. 

Or  fled  with  the  spirit  above. 
Friends,  brothers,  and  sisters  are  laid  side  by  side. 
Yet  none  have  saluted,  and  none  have  replied. 

Unto  sorrow? — the  Dead  cannot  ^ieve; 
Kot  a  sob,  not  a  si<;h  meets  mine  ear. 

Which  Compa-ssion  itself  could  relieve. 
Ah,  sweetly  they  8lumb«r,  nor  love,  hope,  or  fear ; 
Peace !  peace  is  the  watchword,  the  only  one  here. 

Unto  Death,  to  whom  monarcbs  must  bowl 
Ah  no  !  for  his  empire  is  known. 

And  here  there  are  trophies  enow ! 
Beneath  the  cold  dead,  and  around  the  dark  stone. 
Are  the  signs  of  a  sceptre  that  none  may  disown. 

The  first  tabernacle  to  Hope  we  will  build. 
And  look  for  the  sleepers  around  us  to  rise  ! 

The  second  to  Faith,  which  insures  it  fulfilled  ; 
And  the  third  to  the  Lamb  of  the  great  sacrifice. 
Who  bequeathed  us  them  both  when  lie  rose  to  the 
skies. 


BODERT  POLLOK. 

In  1827  appeared  a  religious  poem  in  Iilaiik  verse, 
entitled  The  Course  of  Time,  by  Robert  Tollcik, 
which  speedily  rose  to  great  popularity,  especially 
among  the  more  serious  and  dissenting  classes  in 
Sciitland.  The  author  w-as  a  young  liL-enti.ite  of  tlie 
Bcottish  Secession  church.  Many  who  scarcely  ever 
looked  into  modern  poetry  were  tempted  to  peruse 
a  work  which  embodied  their  favourite  theological 
tenets,  set  off  with  the  graces  of  poetical  fancy  and 
description ;  while  to  the  ordinary  readers  of  ima- 
ginative literature,  the  poem  had  force  and  originality 
enough  to  challenge  an  attentive  perusal.  The 
'  Course  of  Time '  is  a  long  poem,  extending  to  ten 
books,  written  in  a  style  that  sometimes  imitates  the 
lofty  marih  of  Milton,  and  at  other  times  resembles 
that  of  Blair  and  Young.  The  object  of  tlie  poet  is 
to  describe  the  spiritual  life  and  destiny  of  man ; 
and  he  varies  his  religious  speculations  with  episo- 
dical pictures  and  narratives,  to  illustrate  the  effects 
of  virtue  or  vice.  The  sentiments  of  the  author  are 
strongly  Calvinistic,  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  .is 
in  a  certain  crude  ardour  of  imagination  and  devo- 
tional enthusiasm,  the  poem  reminds  us  of  the  style 
of  Milton's  early  prose  treatises.  It  is  often  harsh, 
turgid,  and  vehement,  and  deformed  by  a  gloomy 
piety  which  repels  the  reader  in  spite  of  the  many 
splendid  passages  and  images  that  are  scattered 
throughout  the  work.  With  much  of  tlie  spirit  and 
the  opinions  of  Cowper,  Pollok  wanted  his  taste  and 
his  refinement.  Time  might  Iiave  mellowed  the 
fruits  of  liis  genius  j  for  certainly  the  design  of  such 
an  extensive  poem,  and  the  possession  of  a  poetical 
diction  80  copious  and  energetic,  by  a  young  man 
reared  in  circumstances  by  no  means  favourable  for 
the  cultivation  of  a  literary  taste,  indicate  remark- 
able intellectual  power  and  determination  of  cha- 
racter. 

Robert  Pollok  was  destined,  like  Henry  Kirke 


White,  to  an  early  grave.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
17y'J,  at  Muirhouse,  in  the  parish  of  Kaglesham, 
Kenfrcwsliire,  and  after  the  usual  instruction  in 


Mid  Muirliousc,  the  Residence  of  Polloli  in  &'>hood 

country  schools,  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow. He  studied  live  years  in  tlie  divinity  hall 
under  Dr  IJick.  Some  time  after  leaving  college, 
he  wrote  a  series  of  Tales  of  the  Coi^cnuntcrs,  in 
prose,  which  were  published  anonymously.  His 
application  to  his  studies  brought  on  symiitoms  of 
pulmonary  disease,  and  shortly  after  lie  had  re- 
ceived his  license  to  pre.ach,  in  the  spring  of  1827, 
it  was  too  apparent  that  his  health  was  in  a  pre- 
carious and  (iangerous  state.  This  tendency  was 
further  confirmed  by  the  composition  of  his  great 
poem,  which  was  published  by  Mr  Blackwood  of 
Edinburgh  about  the  time  that  the  author  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  sacred  office  for  which  he  was  so  well 
qualified.  The  greater  part  of  the  summer  was  spent 
by  Pollok  under  the  roof  of  a  clerical  friend,  the 
Kev.  Dr  Bclfrage  of  Slateford,  where  every  means 
was  tried  for  the  restoration  of  his  health.  The 
symptoms,  however,  continued  unabated,  and  the 
poet's  friends  and  physicians  recommended  him 
to  try  the  climate  of  Italy.  Mr  Southey  has  re- 
marked of  Kirke  White,  that 'it  was  his  fortune 
tlirougli  his  short  life,  as  he  was  worthy  of  the 
kindest  treatment,  always  to  find  it.'  The  same  may 
be  said  of  his  kindred  genius,  Pollok.  His  poetry 
and  his  worth  had  raised  him  up  a  host  of  fond  and 
steady  friends,  who  would  have  rejoiced  to  contri- 
bute to  his  cimifort  or  relief.  Having  taken  his 
departure  for  London,  accompanied  by  a  sister,  Pol- 
lok was  received  into  the  house  of  jlr  Pirie,  then 
slieriff  of  London.  An  immediate  removal  to  the 
south-west  of  England  was  pronounced  necessary, 
and  the  poet  went  to  reside  at  Shirley  Common, 
near  Southampton.  The  milder  air  of  this  place 
effected  no  improvement,  and  after  lingering  on  a 
few  weeks,  Pollok  died  on  the  1 7th  of  September 
1827.  The  same  year  had  witnessed  his  advent  as 
a  preacher  and  a  poet,  and  his  untimely  death.  The 
'  Course  of  Time,'  however,  continued  to  be  a  popu- 
l.'ir  poem,  and  has  gone  through  eighteen  editions, 
while  the  interest  of  the  public  in  its  author  has  led 
to  a  memoir  of  his  life,  published  in  184.3.  PoUok 
was  interred  in  the  cliiu-chyard  at  Millbrook,  the 
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parish  in  which  Shirley  Common  is  situntevl,  and 
Bome  of  his  admirers  have  erected  an  obelisk  of 
granite  to  point  out  the  poet's  grave. 

[Love.] 

Hail  love,  first  love,  thou  word  that  sums  all  bliss  I 

The  sparkling  cream  of  all  Time's  blessedness, 

The  silken  down  of  happiness  complete  I 

Discemer  of  the  ripest  grapes  of  joy 

She  gathered  and  selected  witli  her  hand, 

All  finest  relishes,  all  fairest  sights, 

All  rarest  odours,  all  divinest  sounds, 

All  thoughts,  all  feelings  dearest  to  the  soul : 

And  brought  the  holy  mixture  home,  and  filled 

The  heart  with  all  superlatives  of  bliss. 

But  who  would  that  expound,  which  words  transcends. 

Must  talk  in  vain.     JJehold  a  meeting  scene 

Of  early  love,  and  thence  infer  its  worth. 

It  was  an  eve  of  autumn's  holiest  mood. 
The  corn-fields,  bathed  in  Cynthia's  silver  light, 
Stood  ready  for  the  reaper's  gathering  hand  ; 
And  all  the  winds  slept  soundly.     Nature  seemed 
In  silent  contemplation  to  adore 
Its  Maker.     Now  and  then  the  aged  leaf 
Fell  from  its  fellows,  rustling  to  the  ground  ; 
And,  as  it  fell,  bade  man  think  on  his  end. 
On  vale  and  lake,  on  wood  and  mountain  liigh, 
With  pensive  wing  outspread,  sat  heavenly  Thought, 
Conversing  with  itself.     Vesper  looked  furth 
From  out  her  western  hermitage,  and  smiled ; 
And  up  the  east,  unclouded,  rode  the  moon 
"With  all  her  stars,  gazing  on  earth  intense, 
As  if  she  saw  sonic  wonder  working  there. 

Suck  was  the  night,  so  lovely,  still,  serene, 
When,  by  a  hcnnit  thoni  that  on  the  hill 
Had  seen  a  hundred  llowery  ages  pass, 
A  damsel  kneeled  to  ntfer  up  her  jira^-er — 
Her  prayei  nightly  offered,  nightly  hvard. 
This  ancient  thoni  had  been  the  meeting  place 
Of  love,  befurc  his  country's  voice  had  called 
The  ardent  youth  to  fields  of  honour  far 
Beyond  the  wave:  and  hither  now  repaired, 
Nightly,  the  maid,  by  God's  all-seeing  eye 
Seen  only,  while  she  sought  this  boon  nhme — 
•  Her  lover's  safety,  and  his  quick  return.' 
In  liOly,  humble  attitude  she  kneeled, 
/jd  to  her  bosom,  fair  as  moonbeam,  pressed 
One  hand,  t!ie  otht-r  lifted  up  to  heaven. 
9er  eye,  uptunied,  bright  as  the  star  of  morn. 
As  violet  meek,  excesnivc  ardour  streamed, 
^V'afting  away  her  earnest  heart  to  (Jod. 
Her  voice,  scarce  uttered,  soft  as  Zephyr  sighs 
On  morning's  lily  check,  though  soft  and  low. 
Yet  heard  in  heaven,  heard  at  the  merry-Heat. 
A  tear-drop  wandered  on  her  lovely  face  ; 
It  was  a  tear  of  faith  ami  holy  fear. 
Pure  as  the  drops  that  hang  at  dawning-time 
On  yonder  willows  by  the  stream  of  life. 
On  her  the  moon  looked  sleadfa-ntly  ;  tlic  stars 
That  circle  nightly  round  the  eternal  throne 
Glanced  down,  well  plea.sed  ;  and  everlasting  Love 
Gave  gracious  audience  to  her  praver  sincere. 
O  had  her  lover  seen  her  thus  al"ne. 
Thus  holy,  wrestling  thus,  and  all  for  him  ! 
Nor  did  ho  not :  for  ofttime.-*  Providence 
With  unexpected  joy  the  fervent  prayer 
Of  faith  Muq)rised.     Ueturned  from  lung  delay. 
With  glory  crowned  of  ri^^liteou^  a»'ti«ns  won, 
The  sacred  thnni,  to  memory  dear,  first  Mou(;ht 
The  youth,  and  found  it  at  the  happy  hour 
JuHt  when  the  damsel  kneeled  herself  to  pray. 
Wrapped  in  devotion,  plcatling  with  her  (lod, 
She  saw  him  ntit,  heanl  not  his  foot  aj)proach. 
All  holy  images  seemed  too  impuro 


To  emblem  her  he  saw.     A  seraph  kneeled, 

Beseeching  for  his  ward  before  the  throne, 

Seemed  fittest,   pleased   him   best.      Sweet   was   the 

thought! 
But  sweeter  still  the  kind  remembrance  came. 
That  she  was  flesh  and  blood  formed  for  himself. 
The  plighted  partner  of  his  future  life. 
And  as  they  met,  embraced,  and  sat  embowered 
In  woody  chambers  of  the  starry  night, 
Spirits  of  love  about  them  ministered, 
AJid  God  approving,  blessed  the  holy  joy  I 

[Morning.] 

In  'customed  glory  bright,  that  mom  the  sun 
Rose,  visiting  the  earth  with  light,  and  heat, 
And  joy  ;  and  seemed  as  full  of  youth,  and  strong 
To  mount  the  steep  of  heaven,  as  when  the  stars 
Of  morning  sung  to  his  first  da^vn,  and  iiight 
Fled  from  his  face ;  the  spacious  sky  received 
Him,  blushing  as  a  bride  when  on  her  looked 
The  bridegroom  ;  and  spread  out  beneath  his  eye, 
I'^arth  smiled.     Up  to  his  warm  embrace  the  dews. 
That  all  night  long  had  wept  his  absence,  flew  ; 
The  herbs  and  flowers  their  fragrant  stores  unlocked. 
And  gave  the  wanton  breeze  that  newly  woke, 
Revelled  in  sweets,  and  from  its  wings  fhook  health, 
A  thousand  grateful  smells;  the  joyous  woods 
Dried  in  his  beams  their  locks,  wet  with  the  drops 
Of  night ;  and  all  the  sons  of  nmsic  sung 
Their  matin  song — from  arboured  bower  the  thrusft 
Concerting  with  the  lark  thit  hymned  on  high. 
On  the  green  hill  the  flocks,  and  in  the  vale 
The  herds,  rejoiced  ;  and,  light  of  heart,  the  hin<i 
Eyed  amorously  the  milk-maid  as  she  passed, 
Not  heedless,  though  she  look  another  way, 

[Friendship.] 

Not  unremerabered  is  the  hour  when  friends 
Met.     Friends,  but  few  on  earth,  and  therefor'  je^f 
Sought  oft,  and  sought  almost  as  oft  in  vain  ; 
Yet  always  sought,  so  native  to  the  heart, 
So  much  desired  and  coveted  by  all. 
Nor  wonder  those — thou  wonderest  not,  nor  need'st. 
Much  beautiful,  and  excellent,  and  fair, 
Than  face  of  faithful  friend,  fairest  when  seen 
In  darkest  day  ;  and  many  sounds  wei-e  sweet, 
Most  ravishing  and  pleasant  to  the  ear  ; 
But  sweeter  none  than  voice  of  faithful  friend, 
Sweet  always,  sweeteiit  heanl  in  loudest  storm. 
Some  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  fr/get; 
My  early  friends,  friend.-*  of  my  e»  il  day ; 
Friends  in  my  mirth,  friends  in  my  misery  too  ; 
Friends  given  by  Clod  in  merey  and  in  love ; 
My  counsellors,  my  comforter*,  and  guide?. ; 
My  joy  in  grief,  my  second  bliss  in  joy  ; 
Companions  of  my  young  desires  ;  in  doubt. 
My  oracles,  my  win;:s  in  high  pursuit. 
O,  1  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget 
Our  meeting  spots,  our  chosen  sacred  hours, 
Our  burning  words  that  uttered  all  the  soul, 
Our  faees  beaming  with  unearthly  love  ; 
Siirrow  with  sorrow  sighing,  hitpe  with  hope 
I'!xultiiig,  heart  embracing,  heart  entire. 
As  blnl.H  of  social  feather  helping  each 
His  fellow's  flight,  we  soared  int\*  the  skien. 
And  cost  the  clouds  beneath  our  feet,  and  earth. 
With  all  her  tardy  lenden-footed  cares. 
And  talked  the  speech,  and  ate  the  f  od  of  heiven  I 
These  1  remember,  these  seleetesl  men. 
And  would  their  names  record  ;  but  what  avails 
My  mention  of  their  names  {     Before  the  throne 
They  >land  illustrious  'moiig  the  loudest  hari>% 
Ami  will  receive  thee  glad,  my  friend  and  tht-ini — 
For  all  are  friends  in  heaven,  nil  faithful  friends ; 
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And  many  friendships  in  the  dnys  of  time 

Begun,  are  lasting  here,  and  growing  still ; 

So  grows  ours  evermore,  both  theirs  and  mine. 

Nor  19  the  hour  of  lonely  walk  fort'ot 

In  the  wide  desert,  where  the  view  wafl  large. 

PIciMint  were  many  scenes,  but  most  to  mo 

The  solitude  of  vast  extent,  untouched 

I!y  hand  of  art,  where  nature  sowed  herself, 

.^nd  reaped  her  crops ;  whose  garments  were  the  clouds  ; 

Whose  minstrels  brooks ;  whose  lamps  the  moon  and 

stars ; 
Whose  organ-choir  the  voice  of  many  waters  ; 
Whose  banquets  moniing  dews;  whose  heroes  storms; 
Whose  warriors  mighty  winds  ;  whose  lovers  flowers  ; 
Whose  orators  the  thunderbolts  of  God  ; 
Whose  palaces  the  everlasting  hills  ; 
Whose  ceiling  heaven's  unfathomable  blue  ; 
And  from  whose  rocky  turrets  battled  high 
Prospect  immense  spread  out  on  all  sides  round, 
Lost  now  beneath  the  welkin  and  the  main, 
Now  walled  with  hills  that  slept  above  the  storm. 
Most  fit  was  such  a  place  for  musing  men, 
Happiest  sometimes  when  musing  without  aim. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  wondrous  sort  of  bliss 
The  lonely  bard  enjoyed  when  forth  he  walked, 
Unpurposed  ;  stood,  and  knew  not  why  ;  sat  do\vn, 

And  knew  not  where  ;  arose,  and  knew  not  when  ; 

Had  eyes,  and  saw  not ;  ears,  and  nothing  he.ird  ; 

And  sought — sought  neither  heaven  nor  earth — sought 
nought, 

Nor  meant  to  think ;  but  ran  meantime  through  vast 

Of  visionary  thijigs,  fairer  than  aught 

That  was;  and  saw  the  distant  tops  of  thoughts, 

Which  men  of  common  stature  never  saw, 

Greater  than  aught  that  largest  worlds  could  hold, 

Or  give  idea  of,  to  those  who  read. 

He  entered  into  Nature's  holy  place. 

Her  inner  chamber,  and  beheld  her  face 

Unveiled  ;  and  heard  unutterable  things, 

And  incommunicable  visions  saw ; 

Things  then  unutterable,  and  visions  then 

Of  incommunicable  glorv  bright ; 

But  by  the  lips  of  after-ages  formed 

To  words,  or  by  their  pencil  pictured  forth  ; 

Who,  entering  farther  in,  beheld  again, 

And  heard  unspeakable  and  marvellous  things, 

Which  other  ages  in  their  turn  revealed, 

And  left  to  others  greater  wonders  still. 

[Mappiness.] 

Whether  in  crowds  or  solitudes,  in  streets 

Or  shady  groves,  dwelt  Happiness,  it  seems 

In  vain  to  ask  ;  her  nature  makes  it  vain  ; 

Though  poets  much,  and  hermits,  talked  and  sun" 

Of  brooks  and  crystal  founts,  and  weeping  dews 

And  myrtle  bowers,  and  solitary  vales, 

And  with  the  nymph  made  assignations  there, 

And  wooed  her  with  the  love-sick  oaten  reed  ; 

And  sages  too,  althfjgh  less  positive, 

Advised  their  sons  to  court  her  in  the  shade. 

Delirious  babble  all!     Was  happiness, 

Was  self-approving,  God  approving  joy, 

In  drops  of  dew,  however  pure  !  in  gales. 

However  sweet !  in  wells,  however  clear  ! 

Or  groves,  however  thick  with  verdant  shade  ? 

True,  these  were  of  themselves  exceeding  fair ; 
How  fair  at  morn  and  even !  worthy  the  walk 
Of  loftiest  mind,  and  gave,  when  all  within 
Was  right,  a  feast  of  overflowing  blis^  ; 
But  were  the  occasion,  not  the  cause  of  joy. 
They  waked  the  native  fountains  of  the  soul 
Which  slept  before,  and  stirred  the  holy  tides 
Of  feeling  up,  giving  the  heart  to  drink 
From  its  own  treasures  draughts  of  perfect  sweet. 

The  Christian  faith,  which  better  knew  the  heart 


Of  man,  him  thither  sen  I  for  peace,  and  thus! 
lleclarcd  :  Who  finds  it,  let  him  find  it  there; 
Who  finds  it  not,  for  ever  let  him  sock 
In  vain  ;  'tis  God's  most  holy,  changeless  will. 

True  Happiness  had  no  localities. 
No  tones  provincial,  no  peculiar  garb. 
Where  Duty  went,  she  went,  with  .lustice  went, 
.^nd  went  with  Jleekness,  Charity,  and  I.ove. 
AVhere'er  a  tear  was  dried,  a  wounded  heart 
Bound  up,  a  bruised  spirit  with  the  dew 
Of  sympathy  anointed,  or  a  Jiang 
Of  honest  suflcring  soothed,  or  injury 
Hepeated  oft,  as  oft  by  love  forgiven  ; 
\\'here'er  an  evil  passion  was  subdued. 
Or  \'irtuc's  feeble  embei-s  fanned  ;  where'er 
A  sin  waa  heartily  abjured  and  left ; 
Where'er  a  pious  act  wa.s  done,  or  breathed 
A  |iious  prayer,  or  wished  a  pious  wish  ; 
There  was  a  high  and  holy  place,  a  spot 
Of  sacred  light,  a  most  religious  fane, 
Where  Happiness,  descending,  sat  and  smilej. 

But  there  apart,  in  sacred  memory  lives 
The  morn  of  life,  first  mom  of  endless  davs, 
Most  joyful  mom!  Nor  yet  for  nought  the  joy. 
.•V  being  of  eternal  date  commenced^ 
A  young  immortal  then  was  bom  !    Aud  who 
Shall  tell  what  strange  variety  of  bliss 
Burst  on  the  infant  soul,  when  first  it  looked 
.\broad  on  God's  creation  fair,  and  saw 
The  glorious  earth  and  glorious  heaven,  and  face 
Of  man  sublime,  and  saw  all  new,  and  felt 
All  new!  when  thought  awoke,  thought  never  more 
To  sleep !  when  first  it  saw,  heard,  reasoned,  willed, 
.\nd  triumphed  in  the  warmth  of  conscious  life! 

Nor  happy  only,  but  the  cause  of  joy, 
Which  those  who  never  tasted  always  mourned. 
^\■hat  tongue !— no  tongue  shall  tell  what  bliss  o'er- 

flowed 
The  mother's  tender  heart  while  round  her  hung 
The  offspring  of  her  love,  and  lisped  her  name 
As  living  jewels  dropped  unstained  from  heaven. 
That  made  her  fairer  far,  and  sweeter  seem 
Than  every  ornament  of  costliest  hue  ! 
.•\iid  who  hath  not  been  ravished,  as  she  passed 
With  all  her  ]ilayful  band  of  little  ones. 
Like  Luna  with  her  daughters  of  the  sky, 
^\'alking  in  matron  majesty  and  grace? 
.\11  who  had  hearts  here  plca.surc  found  :  and  oft 
Have  I,  when  tired  with  heavy  task,  for  tasks 
Were  heavy  in  the  world  below,  relaxed 
My  weary  thoughts  among  their  guiltless  sports, 
And  led  them  by  their  little  hands  a-field, 
.\nil  watch  them  run  and  crop  the  tempting  flower — 
^^  hich  oft,  unasked,  they  brought  me,  and  bestowed 
\\'ith  smiling  face,  that  waited  for  a  look 
Of  praise — and  answered  curious  questions,  put 
In  much  simplicity,  but  ill  to  solve ; 
And  heard  their  observations  strange  and  new  ; 
And  settled  whiles  their  little  quarrels,  soon 
Ending  in  peace,  and  soon  forgot  in  love. 
And  still  I  looked  upon  their  loveliness. 
And  sought  through  nature  for  similitudes 
Of  perfect  beauty,  innocence,  and  bliss. 
And  fairest  imagery  around  me  thronged  ; 
Dewdrops  at  day-spring  on  a  seraph's  locks, 
Roses  that  bathe  about  the  well  of  life, 
Young  Loves,  young  Hopes,  dancing  on  naoming'i 

cheek. 
Gems  leaping  in  the  coronet  of  Love  ! 
So  beautiful,  so  full  of  life,  they  seemed 
.\s  made  entire  of  beams  of  angels'  eyes. 
Gay,  guileless,  sportive,  lovely  little  things! 
Playing  around  the  den  of  sorrow,  clad 
In  smiles,  believing  in  their  fairy  hopes, 
.\nd  thinking  rnau  and  woman  true  !  all  joy, 
Happy  all  day,  and  happy  all  the  night ! 
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IPicture  of  a  Muer.} 

But  there  was  one  in  folly  further  gone ; 

Witii  eye  aivry,  incurable,  and  wild. 

The  laufihing-stock  of  devils  and  of  men, 

And  by  his  ^ardian-angel  quite  given  up — 

The  Miser,  who  with  dust  inanimate 

Ilclil  wedded  intercourse.     lU-guidcd  wretch  ! 

Thou  niight'st  have  seen  him  at  the  midnight  hour, 

When  good  men  slept,  and  in  light-winged  dreams 

Ascended  up  to  God — in  wasteful  hall. 

With  vigilance  and  fasting  worn  to  skin 

And  bone,  and  wrapjicd  in  most  debasing  rags — 

Thou  niight*st  have  seen  him  bending  o'er  his  heaps, 

And  holiling  strange  communion  with  his  gold  ; 

And  as  his  thievish  fancy  seemed  to  hear 

The  niglit-man's  foot  approach,  starting  alarmed. 

And  in  his  old,  decrepit,  withered  hand. 

That  palsy  shook,  grasping  the  yellow  earth 

To  make  it  sure.     Of  all  Clod  made  upright. 

And  in  their  nostrils  breathed  a  living  soul. 

Most  fallen,  most  prone,  most  earthy,  most  debased. 

Of  all  that  sold  Eternity  for  Time, 

None  bargained  on  so  easy  terms  with  death. 

Illustrious  fool!     Nay,  most  inhuman  wretch  1 

He  sat  among  his  bags,  and,  with  a  look 

"Which  Hell  might  be  ashamed  of,  drove  the  poor 

Away  unalrased  ;  and  'midst  abundance  died — 

Sorest  of  evils — died  of  utter  want ! 


JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 

James  Montgomery,  a  religious  poet  of  dc- 
Bcrvcilly  high  rc'[)utation,  was  born  at  Irvine,  in 
Ayrshire,  i[i  1771.  His  father  was  a  Moravian 
missionary,  who  died  whilst  projiagating  Chris- 
tianity in  the  island  of  Tobago.  'I'be  poet  was 
educated  at  the  Moravian  school  at  I'ulncck,  near 
Leeds.  In  17'.t2  he  established  himself  in  Sheffield 
(where  he  still  resides)  as  assistant  in  a  newspaper 
office.  In  a  few  years  the  paper  became  his  own 
property,  and  ho  continued  to  conduct  it  up  to  the 
year  IS2.').  His  course  did  not  ahv.iys  run  smooth. 
In  January  1794,  amidst  the  excitement  of  that 
agitated  period,  he  was  trieil  on  a  clmrge  of  hav- 
ing printed  a  ballad,  written  by  a  clergyman  of 
Belfast,  on  the  deniolitinn  of  the  Ba.stile  in  17B9; 
which  was  now  interpreted  into  a  seditious  liliel. 
Tlie  poor  poet,  notwithstanding  the  innocence  of  liis 
intentions,  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  three 
iTJonths'  ini[>risonnient  in  the  castle  of  York,  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £->i).  In  Jaim.iry  1793  he  was  tried 
for  a  second  imputed  political  offence — a  paragraph 
in  his  paper,  the  SheJ]ieM  Iris,  which  reflected  on 
the  cimduct  of  a  magistrate  in  quelling  a  riot  at 
Sheffield.  Ho  was  again  convicted  and  sentenceil 
to  six  months*  imprisonment  in  York  castle,  to  pay 
a  fine  of  £.10,  and  to  give  security  to  keep  the  iK'aee 
for  two  years.  '  All  the  persons,"  says  the  amiable 
p<Ht,  writing  in  1810,  '  who  were  actively  concerned 
in  tile  prosecutions  against  me  in  1794  and  I79.'>, 
are  dead,  and,  « itiiout  exception,  they  died  in  jitaie 
with  me.  I  lielieve  I  am  quite  correct  in  saying, 
that  from  each  of  them  distinctly,  in  the  sequel,  I 
received  tokens  of  gtMxI-will,  ami  from  several  of 
them  substanfial  proofs  of  kindness.  I  mention  not 
this  as  a  plea  in  extenuation  of  olUnces  for  which 
I  Ixiri'  the  penalty  of  the  law;  I  rest  my  justiti- 
cafion,  in  these  cases,  now  on  the  same  grounds, 
and  no  other,  on  which  I  rested  my  justification 
then.  I  mention  tiic  circumstance  to  the  honimr  of 
the  deceased,  and  lus  an  evidence  that,  amiilst  all  the 
Tiolencc  of  tliat  distracted  time,  a  letter  spirit  was 
not  extinct,  but  flnidly  prevailed,  and  by  its  healing 


influence  did  indeed  comfort  those  who  had  been 
conscientious  sufferers.' 

Mr  Montgomery's  first  volume  of  poetry  (he  had 
previously  written  occasional  pieces  in  iiis  news- 
paper) appeared  in  1806,  and  was  entitled  The 
Wtimltrcr  of  Swilzerlantt,  and  alfuT  Puems.  It 
speedily  went  through  two  editions ;  and  his  pub- 
lishers had  just  issued  a  third,  when  tlie  Kdinburgh 
Keview  of  January  1S07  'denounced  the  unfortu- 
nate volume  in  a  style  of  such  authoritative  repro- 
bation as  no  mortal  verse  could  be  expected  to 
survive.'  The  critique,  indeed,  was  insolent  and 
offensive — written  in  the  worst  style  of  the  Keview, 
when  all  the  sins  of  its  youth  were  full-blown  and 
unchecked.  Among  other  things,  the  reviewer  pre- 
dicted that  in  less  than  tliree  years  nobody  would 
know  the  name  of  tlie  '  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,' 
or  of  any  other  of  the  poems  in  the  collection. 
Within  eighteen  months  from  the  utterance  of  this 
oracle,  a  fourtli  impression  (15U0  cojiies)  of  the 
condemned  volume  was  passing  through  the  press 
whence  the  Edinburgh  Heview  itself  was  issued, 
and  it  has  now  reached  thirteen  editions.  The 
next  work  of  the  poet  was  Tim  West  Indies,  a 
poem  in  four  ]>arts,  written  in  honour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  African  slave  traiie  by  the  British 
legislature  in  18(i7.  This  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  Mr  Bowyer,  the  publisher,  to  accompany 
a  series  of  engravings  representing  the  past  suffer- 
ings anil  the  anticipated  blessings  of  the  long- 
wronged  Africans,  both  in  their  own  land  and  ia 
the  West  Indies.  Tlie  poem  is  in  the  heroic  couplet, 
and  possesses  a.  vigour  and  freedi.>m  of  description, 
and  a  power  of  pathetic  painting,  much  superior  to 
anything  in  the  first  volume.  Mr  .Montgomery 
afterwards  published  Prison  Amiisenicnts,  written 
during  his  nine  months'  confinement  in  York  castle 
in  1794  and  179.'>.  In  181.'!  he  came  forwanl  with  a 
more  elaborate  performance.  The  W'orlil  liefore  the 
FIomI,  a  poem  in  the  heroic;  couplet,  and  extending 
to  ten  short  cantos.  His  pictures  of  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs  in  their  happy  valley,  the  invasion  of 
Eden  by  the  descendants  of  Cain,  the  loves  of  Javan 
and  Zillah,  the  translation  of  Enoch,  and  the  final 
deliverance  of  the  little  band  of  patriarch  families 
from  the  hand  of  tlie  giants,  are  sweet  and  touching, 
and  elevated  by  pure  and  lofty  feeling.  Connected 
with  some  patriotic  individuals  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood 'in  many  a  jilan  for  lessening  the  sum  of 
human  misery  at  home  and  abroad,'  our  author 
next  published  Tlmmjhts  on  HVife/.v  (1817).  directed 
against  stjite  lotteries  ;  and  The  Climbing  Boys  Soli' 
loi/iiirs,  ]iublished  about  the  same  time,  in  a  work 
written  by  different  authors,  to  aid  in  efl'eoting  the 
ahiditlon,  at  length  happily  accomplished,  of  the 
cruel  and  unnatural  practice  of  employing  boys  in 
sweeping  chimneys.  In  1819  he  published  (rreen- 
land,  a  poem  in  five  cantos,  containing  a  sketch  of 
the  ancient  Moravian  church,  its  revival  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  origin  .if  the  missions 
by  that  iK'ople  fo  Cireenland  in  1733.  The  pixni,  as 
publislie<l,  is  only  a  part  of  the  author's  original  plan, 
hut  the  Iwauty  of  its  polar  descriptions  and  epismles 
recommended  it  to  public  favour.  The  only  other 
long  poem  by  Mr  Montgomery  is  The  I'elirun  Islnnil, 
suggested  by  a  p.issage  in  Captain  Flinders's  vovBge 
to  'Terra  Australis.  describing  the  existence  of  tlie 
ancient  haunts  of  the  pelican  in  the  small  islands  on 
the  coast  of  New  Holhiml.  The  work  is  in  blank 
verse,  in  nine  short  lantos.  and  the  narrative  is  sup- 
posed to  1*  delivered  by  an  imaginary  Ining  who 
witnesses  the  series  of  events  related  after  the  whole 
has  happened.  The  poem  alwunds  in  minute  und 
ilelicate  description  of  natural  |dieiiomenii— h.a.i  great 
felicity  of  diction  and  exprussion — and   altogether 
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poasessca  more  of  tlie  power  nml  fertility  of  tlic 
master  than  any  other  of  the  author's  works. 

Besides  tlie  works  we  have  enunierateii.  Mr  Mont- 
gomery lias  thrown  oflf  a  nuniher  of  small  effusions, 
published  in  different  periodicals,  and  short  transla- 
tions from  Dante  and  I'etrarch.  On  his  retirement 
in  1825  from  the  'invidious  station'  of  newspaiKT 
editor,  which  he  had  maintained  for  more  than  tliirty 
years,  throuKli  goo<i  report  and  evil  report,  his  friends 
and  neighhours  of  Slietlield,  of  every  shade  of  politi- 
cal and  re!ij;ious  distiin'tion,  invited  him  to  a  public 
entertainment,  at  whicli  the  present  Earl  Fitzwilliani 
presided.  There  the  happy  and  grateful  poet  '  ran 
through  the  story  of  his  life  even  from  his  boyisli 
days,'  when  he  came  amongst  them,  friendless  and  a 
stranger,  from  his  retirement  at  Fulneck  among  the 
lloravian  brethren,  by  whom  lie  was  cdueated  in  all 
but  knowledge  of  tlie  world.  He  spoke  with  pardon- 
able pride  of  tlie  success  which  had  crowned  his 
labours  as  an  author.  '  Not,  indeed,'  he  said,  '  witli 
fame  and  fortune,  as  these  were  lavished  on  my 
greater  contemporaries,  in  comparison  witli  whose 
magnificent  possessions  on  the  British  I'arn.ossus 
my  small  plot  of  ground  is  no  more  than  Nabotli's 
vineyard  to  Allah's  kingdom  ;  but  it  is  my  own ;  it 
is  no  copyhold  ;  I  borrowed  it,  I  leased  it  from  none. 
Every  foot  of  it  I  enclosed  from  the  common  myself; 
and  I  can  say  that  not  an  inch  which  I  had  once 
gained  have  I  ever  lost.  *  *  I  wrote  neither  to 
suit  the  manners,  the  taste,  nor  the  temper  of  the 
age ;  but  I  appealed  to  universal  principles,  to  un- 
pcrishable  atfections,  to  primary  elements  of  our 
common  nature,  "found  wherever  man  is  found  in 
civilised  society,  wherever  his  mind  has  been  raised 
above  barbari.an  ignorance,  or  his  passions  jiurified 
from  brutal  selfishness.'  In  1830  and  1831  Mr 
Montgomery  was  selected  to  deliver  a  course  of  lec- 
tures at  the  Koyal  Institution  on  Poetrj'  and  Gene- 
ral Literature,  which  he  prep.ared  for  the  jiress,  and 
publisheil  in  1833.  A  pension  of  £200  per  annum 
has  since  been  conferred  on  Mr  Montgomery.  A 
collected  edition  of  his  works,  with  autobiographical 
and  illustrative  matter,  was  issued  in  1841  in  four 
volumes.  A  tone  of  generous  and  enlightened  mo- 
rality pervades  all  the  writings  of  this  poet.  lie  was 
the  enemy  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  every  form 
of  oppression,  and  the  warm  friend  of  every  scheme 
of  philanthropy  and  improvement.  The  pious  and 
devotional  feelings  displayed  in  his  early  effusions 
have  grown  with  his  growth,  and  form  the  staple  of 
his  poetry.  In  description,  however,  he  is  not  less 
happy;  and  in  his  '  Greenland*  and  '  Pelican  Island' 
there  are  passages  of  great  beauty,  evincing  a  refined 
taste  and  judgment  in  tlie  selection  of  his  materials. 
His  late  works  have  more  vigour  and  variety  than 
those  by  which  he  first  became  distinguished.  In- 
deed, his  fame  was  long  confined  to  what  is  termed 
the  religious  world,  till  he  showed,  by  his  cultivation 
of  different  styles  of  poetry,  that  his  depth  and  sin- 
cerity of  feeling,  tiie  simplicity  of  his  taste,  and  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  his  language,  were  not  re- 
stricted to  purely  spiritUiU  themes.  His  smaller 
poems  enjoy  a  popularity  almost  equal  to  those  of 
Moore,  which,  though  differing  widely  in  sufiject, 
they  resemble  in  tlieir  musical  flow,  and  their  com- 
pendious happy  expression  and  imagery. 

Greenland. 

Tis  sunset ;  to  the  firmament  serene 
The  Atlantic  wave  reflects  a  gorgeous  scene  ; 
Broad  in  the  cloudless  west,  a  belt  of  gold 
Girds  the  blue  hemisphere  ;  above  unrolled 
The  keen  clear  air  grows  palpable  to  sight, 
Embodied  in  a  flush  of  crim^ion  light, 


Through  which  the  evening  star,  with  milder  gleam. 
Descends  to  meet  her  image  in  the  stnam. 
Far  in  the  cast,  what  speitadc  uiiknoivn 
Allures  the  eye  to  gaze  on  it  alone  f 
Aniid.st  black  rocks,  that  lift  on  either  hand 
Their  countless  peaks,  and  mark  receding  land  ; 
.\niidst  a  tortuous  labyrinth  of  seas. 
That  shine  around  the  Arctic  CyclaJcs  ; 
.•\inidst  a  coast  of  dreariest  continent. 
In  many  a  shapeless  proraontor)'  rent  ; 
O'er  rocks,  seas,  islands,  prnninntoricH  spread, 
The  ice-blink  rears  its  undulated  head,' 
On  which  the  sun,  beyond  the  horizon  shrined, 
Hath  left  his  richest  garniture  behind  ; 
Piled  on  a  hundred  arches,  ridge  by  ridge. 
O'er  fi.\ed  and  fluid  .strides  the  alpine  bridge. 
Whose  blocks  of  sapphire  seem  to  mortal  eye 
Hewn  from  cerulean  quarries  in  the  sky ; 
With  glacier  battlements  that  crowd  the  sphere!, 
The  slow  creation  of  si.x  thousand  years. 
Amidst  immensity  it  towers  sublime, 
Winter's  eternal  palace,  built  by  Time  : 
All  human  structures  by  his  touch  are  home 
Down  to  the  dust ;  mountains  themselves  are  worn 
With  his  light  footsteps  ;  here  for  ever  grows. 
Amid  the  region  of  unmelting  snows, 
A  monument  ;  where  every  flake  that  falls 
Gives  adamantine  tirrnness  to  the  walls. 
The  sun  beholds  no  mirror  in  his  race. 
That  shows  a  brighter  image  of  his  face  ; 
The  stars,  in  their  nocturnal  vigils,  rest 
Like  signal  fires  <?n  its  iltumincd  crest  ; 
The  gliding  moon  around  (he  ramparts  wheels. 
And  all  its  magic  lights  and  shades  reveals  ; 
Beneath,  the  tide  with  equal  fury  raves, 
To  undermine  it  through  a  thousand  caves  ; 
Rent  from  its  roof,  though  thundering  fragments  oft 
Plunge  to  the  gulf,  immovable  aloft. 
From  age  to  age,  in  air,  o'er  sea,  on  land, 
Its  turrets  heighten  and  its  piers  expand. 
*  «  • 

Hark  !  through  the  calm  and  silence  of  the  scene, 
Slow,  solemn,  sweet,  with  many  a  pause  between, 
Celestial  music  swells  along  the  air ! 
No  !  'tis  the  evening  hymn  of  praise  and  prayer 
From  yonder  deck,  where,  on  the  stem  retired, 
Three  humble  voyagers,-  with  looks  inspired, 
.And  hearts  enkindled  with  a  holier  flame 
Than  ever  lit  to  empire  or  to  fame. 
Devoutly  stand  :  their  choral  accents  rise 
On  wings  of  haiTuony  beyond  the  skies  ; 
And,  'midst  the  songs  that  seraph-minstrels  sing, 
Day  without  night,  to  their  immortal  king. 
These  simple  strains,  which  erst  Bohemian  hills 
Echoed  to  pathless  woods  and  desert  rills, 
Now  heard  from  Shetland's  azure  hound — are  known 
In  heaven  ;  and  he  who  sits  upon  the  throne 
In  human  form,  with  mediatorial  power, 
Remembers  Calvary,  and  hails  the  hour 
When,  by  the  Almighty  Father's  high  decree, 
The  utmost  north  to  him  shall  bow  the  knee. 
And,  won  by  love,  an  untamed  rebel-race- 
Kiss  the  victorious  sceptre  of  his  grace. 
Then  to  his  eye,  whose  instant  glance  pervades 
Heaven's  heights,  earth's   circle,   hell's   profoundest 

shades. 
Is  there  a  group  more  loveiy  than  those  three 
Night-watching  pilgrims  on  the  lonely  sea  ! 

1  The  term  ico-blinlc  is  genorfljly  applied  by  mariners  to  the 
noctumril  illumination  in  tlie  heavens,  wtiic-h  denotes  to  them 
the  proximity  of  ice-mountaina.  In  this  place  a  der,cription  is 
attempted  of  the  most  stupendous  accumul.ation  of  ice  in  the 
known  world,  which  has  Ijeen  long  distinguished  by  this  pe- 
culiar name  by  the  Danish  navigators. 

^  The  first  Christian  missionaries  to  Greenland. 
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Or  to  his  ear,  that  gathers,  in  one  sound, 
The  voices  of  adoring  worlds  around, 
Comes  there  a  breath  of  more  dulii^'htful  praise 
Than  the  faint  notes  his  poor  disciples  raise, 
Ere  on  the  treacherous  main  they  sink  to  rest, 
Secure  as  leaning  on  their  Master's  breast  ? 

They  sleep;  but  memory  wakes  ;  and  dreams  array 
Night  in  a  lively  ma-squenide  of  day  ; 
The  land  they  seek,  the  land  they  leave  behind, 
Meet  on  mid-ocean  in  the  plastic  mind  ; 
One  brings  forsaken  home  and  friends  so  nigh, 
That  tears  in  slumber  swell  the  unconscious  eye  : 
The  other  opens,  with  prophetic  view. 
Perils  which  e'en  their  fathers  never  knew 
(Though  schooled  by  suffering,  long  inured  to  toil, 
Outca.sts  and  exiles  from  their  natal  soil)  ; 
Strange  scenes,  strange  men  ;  untold,  untried  distress; 
Pain,  hardships,  famine,  cold,  and  nakedness, 
Diseases  ;  death  in  every  hideous  form, 
On  shore,  at  sea,  by  fire,  by  flood,  by  storm  ; 
Wild  beasts,  and  wilder  men — unmoved  with  fear, 
Health,  comfort,  safety,  life,  they  count  not  dear, 
May  they  but  hope  a  Saviour's  love  to  show, 
And  warn  one  spirit  from  eternal  wo  : 
Nor  will  they  faint,  nor  can  they  strive  in  vain, 
Since  thus  to  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain. 

*Ti3  mom  :  the  bathing  moon  her  lustre  shrouds; 
Wide  over  the  east  impends  an  arch  of  clouda 
That  spans  the  ocean  ;  while  the  infant  dawn 
Peeps  through  the  portal  o'er  the  liquid  lawn, 
That  ruffled  by  an  April-gale  appears, 
Between  the  gloom  and  splendour  of  the  spheres, 
Dark-purple  a^  the  moorland  heath,  when  rain 
Hangs  in  low  vapours  over  the  autumnal  plain  : 
Till  the  full  8un,  resurgent  from  the  flood. 
Looks  on  the  waves,  and  turns  them  into  blood  ; 
But  quickly  kindling,  as  his  beams  aspire, 
The  lambent  billows  play  in  forms  of  fire. 
Where  is  the  vessel !     Shining  through  the  light, 
Like  the  white  eea-fowrs  horizontal  flight, 
Yonder  she  wings,  and  skims,  and  cleaves  her  way 
Through  refluent  foam  and  iridescent  spray. 

Night. 

Night  is  the  time  for  rest  ; 

How  sweet,  when  labours  close, 
To  gather  round  an  aching  breast 

The  curtain  of  repose. 
Stretch  the  tired  limbs,  and  lay  the  head 
Upon  our  own  delightful  bed  ! 

Night  is  the  time  for  dreams  ; 

The  gay  romance  of  life. 
When  truth  that  is  and  truth  that  seems, 

Blend  in  fanta-^tic  strife  ; 
Ah  !  visions  less  beguiling  far 
Than  waking  dreams  by  daylight  are ! 

Night  is  the  time  for  toil  ; 

To  plough  the  clu!isic  field, 
Intent  to  find  the  buried  spoil 

Its  wealthy  furrows  yield  ; 
Till  all  is  ours  that  sages  taught. 
That  poets  sang  or  heroes  wrought.* 

Night  is  tho  time  to  weep  ; 

To  wet  with  unseen  tears 
Tho*o  graves  of  memory  where  sleep 

The  joys  of  other  years  ; 
Hopes  that  were  angcjs  in  their  birth, 
But  perished  young  like  things  on  earth  I 

•  Without  nny  wUh  to  mak«  pcclantio  objwtlons,  wc  may  bo 
allcmcfl  tn  n'lnark ,  thnt  thit  Htanza  1»  lnc<in«i!>tcnt  with  nktunU 
truth  and  a  Ju%t  eciinomy  of  life.  Aiy  1»  Iho  time  for  toll— 
nlKhl  is  mnrp  pmp«T  fitr  rcixww,  ami,  if  niiont  In  moatol  labour. 
In  addition  to  othtr  diiticM  pursufxl  during  the  day,  must  ro- 
4ound  to  the  Injury  of  be*ltb.— £ti. 


Night  is  the  time  to  watch  ; 

(jn  ocean's  dark  expanse 
To  hail  the  Pleiades,  or  catch 

The  full  moon*a  earliest  glance, 
That  brings  unto  the  home-sick  mind 
All  we  have  loved  and  left  behind. 
Night  is  the  time  for  care ; 

Brooding  on  hours  misspent, 
To  see  the  spectre  of  despair 

Come  to  our  lonely  tent  ; 
Like  Brutus,  'midst  his  slumbering  host, 
Startled  by  Caesar's  stalwart  ghost. 
Night  is  the  time  to  muse  ; 

Then  from  the  eye  the  soul 
Takes  flight,  and  with  expanding  views 

Beyond  the  starry  pole. 
Descries  athwart  the  abyss  of  night 
The  d:iwn  of  uncreated  light. 
Night  is  the  time  to  pray  ; 

Our  Saviour  oft  withdrew 
To  desert  mountains  far  away  ; 

So  will  his  followers  do  ; 
Steal  from  the  throng  to  haunts  untrod, 
And  hold  communion  there  with  God. 
Night  is  the  time  for  death  ; 

When  all  around  is  peace, 
Calmly  to  yield  the  weary  breath. 

From  sin  and  suffering  cease  : 
Think  of  heaven's  bliss,  and  give  the  sign 
To  parting  friends — such  death  be  mine  ! 

[Picture  of  a  Poetical  Enthmiai't.] 
[From  the  '  World  Before  the  Flood.'J 
Restored  to  life,  one  pledge  of  former  joy. 
One  source  of  bliss  to  come,  remained — her  boy  ! 
Sweet  in  her  eye  the  cherished  infant  rose. 
At  once  the  seal  and  solace  of  her  woes  ; 
AVhcn  the  pale  widow  clasped  him  to  her  breast, 
Warm  gushed  the  tears,  and  would  not  be  repressed  ; 
In  lonely  anguish,  when  the  truant  child 
Leaped  o'er  the  threshold,  all  the  mother  smiled. 
In  him,  while  fond  imagination  viewed 
Husband  and  parents,  brethren,  friends  renewed. 
Each  vanished  look,  each  well-remembered  irrace 
That  pleased  in  them,  she  sought  in  Javan's  face  ; 
For  quick  his  eye,  and  changeable  its  ray. 
As  the  sun  glancing  through  a  vernal  day  ; 
And  like  the  lake,  by  storm  or  moonlight  seen. 
With  darkening  furrows  or  ceruleah  mien. 
His  countenance,  the  mirror  of  his  brea^^t. 
The  calm  or  trouble  of  his  soul  expressed. 

As  years  enlarged  his  form,  in  moody  hour3 
His  mind  betrayed  its  weakne>s  with  its  powers  ; 
Alike  his  fairest  hopes  and  strangest  fears 
Were  nursed  in  silence,  or  divulged  with  tears  ; 
The  fulness  of  his  heort  repressed  his  tongue. 
Though  none  might  rival  Javan  when  he  sung. 
He  loved,  in  lonely  indolence  reclined, 
To  watch  the  clouds,  and  listen  to  the  wind. 
But  from  the  north  when  snow  and  tempest  came. 
His  nobler  spirit  mounted  into  flame  ; 
M'ith  stem  delight  he  roamed  the  howling  woods, 
Or  hung  in  ecstacy  over  headlong  floods. 
Meanwhile,  excursive  fancy  longed  to  view 
The  world,  which  yet  by  fame  alone  he  knew; 
The  joys  of  freedom  were  his  daily  theme, 
niory  tho  secret  of  his  midnight  dream  ; 
That  dream  he  told  not ;  though  his  heart  would  achfl^ 
His  home  was  precious  for  hi-*  mother's  sake. 
With  her  the  lowly  patlis  of  pcaco  he  ran, 
His  guardian  angel,  till  he  vrrged  to  man  ; 
But  when  her  weary  eye  ronld  watch  no  more, 
When  to  the  grave  her  lifcles.-*  corse  he  bore, 
Not  Knoch's  counsels  could  his  steps  restrain  ; 
He  fled,  and  tojoomed  in  the  land  of  Cain. 
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There,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  Jubal's  lyre, 
Instinctive  peiiius  caught  tlie  ethereal  fire  ; 
And  soon,  with  sweetly-moduhitinp  skill, 
He  learned  to  wind  the  pajtslons  at  UU  will  ; 
To  rule  the  chords  with  ^uch  mvsteriouM  art. 
They  seemed  the  life-strin*^  of  the  hearer's  heart ! 
Th?ii  ^rlorv'n  opening  field  he  proudly  trod, 
Forsook  the  worship  and  the  ways  of  God, 
Round  the  vain  world  ]mrsued  the  phantom  Faroe, 
And  cast  away  his  birthright  for  a  name. 

Yet  no  delight  the  niin^trvrH  bosom  knew, 
None  save  the  tones  that  from  his  harp  he  drew, 
And  the  warm  visions  of  a  waywanl  mind, 
M'hose  transient  sjilendour  left  a  gloom  behind. 
Frail  as  the  clouds  of  Kunsct,  and  as  fair, 
Pageants  of  light,  resolving  into  air. 
The  world,  whose  chanus  his  young  affections  stole, 
He  found  too  mean  for  an  immortal  soul ; 
Wound  with  his  life,  through  all  his  feelings  wrought, 
Death  and  eternity  possessed  his  thought  : 
Remorse  impelled  him,  unremitting  care 
Harassed  his  path,  and  stung  him  to  despair. 
Still  was  the  secret  of  his  griefs  mikno^vn  ; 
Amidst  the  universe  he  sighed  alone  ; 
The  fame  he  followed  and  the 'fame  he  found, 
Healed  not  his  heart's  immedicable  wound  ; 
Admired,  applauded,  cromied,  where'er  he  roved, 
The  bard  was  homeless,  friendless,  unbcloved. 
All  else  that  breathed  below  the  circling  sky. 
Were  linked  to  earth  by  some  endearing  tie  ; 
He  only,  like  the  ocean-weed  uptom, 
And  loose  along  the  world  of  waters  borne, 
Was  cast,  companloulcss,  from  wave  to  wave, 
On  lifu*8  rough  sea — and  there  was  none  to  save. 

[The  Pelican  Islayid.'] 

Light  as  a  flake  of  foam  upon  the  wind, 
K«el-upward  from  the  deep  emerged  a  shell. 
Shaped  like  the  moon  ere  half  her  horn  is  filled; 
Fraught  with  young  life,  it  righted  as  it  rose, 
And  moved  at  will  along  the  yielding  water. 
The  native  pilot  of  this  little  bark 
Put  out  a  tier  of  oars  on  either  side, 
Spread  to  the  wafting  breeze  a  twofold  sail. 
And  mounted  up  and  glided  down  the  billow 
In  happy  freedom,  pleased  to  feel  the  air, 
And  wander  in  the  luxury  of  light. 
Worth  all  the  dead  creation,  in  that  hour. 
To  me  appeared  this  lonely  Nautilus, 
My  fellow-being,  like  myself  alive. 
Entranced  in  contemplation,  vague  yet  sweet, 
I  watched  its  vagrant  course  and  rippling  wake, 
Till  I  forgot  the  sun  amidst  the  heavens. 

It  closed,  sunk,  dwindled  to  a  point,  then  nothing; 
While  the  la-^t  bubble  crowned  the  dimpling  eddy, 
Through  which  mine  eyes  still  giddily  pursued  it, 
A  joyous  creature  vaulted  through  the  air — ■ 
The  aspiring  fish  that  fain  would  be  a  bird, 
On  long,  light  wings,  that  flung  a  diamond-shower 
Of  dewdrops  round  its  evanescent  fonn. 
Sprang  into  light,  and  instantly  descended. 
Ere  I  could  greet  the  stranger  as  a  friend. 
Or  mourn  his  quick  departure,  on  the  surge 
A  shoal  of  dolphins,  tumbling  in  wild  glee, 
Glowed  with  such  orient  tints,  they  might  have  been 
The  rainbow's  offspring,  when  it  met  the  ocean 
In  that  resplendent  vision  i  had  seen. 
While  yet  in  eestacy  I  hung  o'er  these, 
With  every  motion  pouring  out  fresh  beauties, 
As  though  the  conscious  colours  came  and  went 
At  pleasure,  glorying  in  their  subtle  changes^ 
Enormous  o'er  the  flood.  Leviathan 
Looked  forth,  and  from  his  roaring  nostrils  sent 
Two  fountains  to  the  sky,  then  plunged  amain 
in  headlong  pastime  through  the  closing  gulf. 


The  liechtM, 

A  fountain  issuing  into  light 

Before  a  marble  palace,  threw 
To  heaven  its  colunui,  pure  and  bright, 

Iletuniing  thence  in  showers  of  dew; 
Rut  soon  a  humbler  course  it  tnnk. 
And  glid  away  a  nameless  brook. 

Flowers  on  its  grassy  margin  sprang, 
Flics  o'er  its  eddying  surface  played, 

Rirds  'midst  the  alder-branches  sang. 

Flocks  through  the  verdant  meadows  strajsd; 

The  weary  there  lay  down  to  rest. 

And  there  the  halcyon  built  her  nest, 

*Twas  beautiful  to  stand  and  watch 
The  fountain's  crystal  turn  to  gems, 

And  from  the  sky  such  colours  catch 
As  if  'twere  raining  diadems  ; 

Yet  all  was  cold  and  curious  art, 

That  charmed  the  eye,  but  missed  the  heart. 

Dearer  to  me  the  little  stream 

Whose  uniniprisoned  waters  run, 
Wild  as  the  changes  of  a  dreairt. 

By  rock  and  glen,  through  shade  and  6un; 
Its  lovely  links  had  power  to  hind 
In  welcome  chains  my  wandering  mind. 

So  thought  I  when  1  saw  the  face 

By  happy  portraiture  revealed, 
Of  one  adorned  with  every  grace, 

Her  name  and  date  from  me  concealed. 
But  not  her  story  ;  she  had  been 
The  pride  of  many  a  splendid  scene. 

She  cast  her  glory  round  a  court, 

And  frolicked  in  the  ga^-est  ring. 
Where  fashion's  high-born  minions  sport 

Like  sparkling  fire-flies  on  the  wing  ; 
But  thence  when  love  had  touched  her  soul. 
To  nature  and  to  truth  she  stole. 

From  din,  and  pageantry,  and  strife, 

'Midst  woods  and  mountains,  vales  and  plain*, 

She  treads  the  paths  of  lowly  life. 
Yet  in  a  bosom-circle  reigns, 

No  fountain  scattering  diamond-showers. 

But  the  sweet  streamlet  watyiug  flowers. 

The  Grave. 

There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found, 
They  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground. 

The  storm  that  wrecks  the  winter  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose. 
Than  summer  evening's  latest  sigh 

That  shuts  the  rose. 

I  long  to  lay  this  painful  head 
And  aching  heart  beneath  the  soil. 
To  slumber  in  that  dreamless  bed 

From  all  my  toil. 

For  misery  stole  me  at  my  birth, 
And  cast  me  helpless  on  the  wild: 
I  perish  ;  0,  my  mother  earth! 

Take  home  thy  child  I 

On  thy  dear  lap  these  limbs  reclined, 
Shall  gently  moulder  into  thee  ; 
Nor  leave  one  wretched  trace  behind 
Resembling  me. 

Hark!  a  strange  sound  aflfrights  mine  ear; 
My  pulse,  my  brain  runs  wild — I  rave: 
Ah  !  who  art  thou  whose  voice  I  hear  \ 
*  I  am  the  Grave  ! 
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The  TiraTC,  that  never  spake  before, 

Whate'er  thy  lot,  whoe'er  thou  be. 

Hath  found  at  length  a  tongue  to  chide: 

Confess  thy  folly — kiss  the  rod, 

0  listen!  I  will  speak  no  more : 

And  in  thy  chastening  sorrows  see 

Be  silent,  pride  I 

The  hand  of  God. 

Art  thou  a  wretch,  of  hope  forlorn, 

A  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break ; 

The  victini  of  consuming  care? 

Afflictions  all  his  children  feel  ; 

Is  thy  distracted  conscience  torn 

lie  wounds  them  for  his  mercy's  sake ; 

By  fell  despair! 

He  wounds  to  heal  I 

Do  foul  misdeeds  of  former  times 

Humbled  beneath  his  mighty  hand, 

"Wring  with  remorse  thy  guilty  breast? 

Prostrate  his  Providence  adore : 

And  ghosts  of  unforgivcn  crimes 

'Tis  done  ! — Arise  !  lie  bids  thee  stand, 

Murder  thy  rest ! 

To  fall  no  more. 

Lashed  by  the  furies  of  the  mind. 

From  wrath  and  vengeance  wouldst  thou  flee  ? 

Ah  !  think  nftt,  hope  not,  foul !  to  find 

Now,  traveller  in  the  vale  of  tears  I 
To  realms  of  everlasting  light. 
Through  time's  dark  wilderness  of  years. 

A  friend  in  me. 

Pursue  thy  flight. 

By  all  the  terrors  of  the  tomb. 
Beyond  the  power  of  tongue  to  tell ! 
By  the  dread  secrets  of  my  womb ! 

By  death  and  hell ! 

There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found  ; 
And  while  the  mouldering  ashes  sleep 
Low  in  the  ground ; 

h            I  charge  thee  live !  repent  and  pray ; 

The  soul,  of  origin  divine, 

God's  glorious  image,  freed  from  clay, 

In  heaven's  eternal  sphere  shall  shino 

'           In  dust  thine  infamy  deplore  ; 
There  yet  is  mercy ;  go  thy  way, 

And  sin  no  more. 

A  star  of  day! 

Art  thou  ft  mourner?    lla.st  thou  known 

The  joy  of  innocent  delights ! 

The  sun  is  but  a  spark  of  fire. 

Endearing  days  for  ever  flown, 

A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky ; 

And  tranquil  nights  1 

The  soul,  immortal  as  its  sire. 

Shall  never  die.* 

0  live !  and  deeply  cherish  still 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  past : 

Rely  on  I'cavcn's  unchanging  will 

J7ie  Field  of  lite  World. 

For  peace  at  last. 

Sow  in  the  mom  thy  seed. 

Art  thou  a  wanderer?     Ilast  thou  seen 

At  eve  hold  not  thine  hand  ; 

O'erwheltning  tempests  drown  thy  bark  ? 

To  doubt  and  fear  give  thou  no  heed. 
Broad-cast  it  o'er  the  land. 

A  shipwrecked  sufferer,  hast  thou  been 

Misfortune's  mark  ? 

Beside  all  waters  sow  ; 

Though  long  of  winds  and  waves  the  sport, 

The  highway  furrows  stock  ; 
Drop  it  where  thorns  and  thistles  grow; 
Scatter  it  on  the  rock. 

Condemned  in  ^vretchcdness  to  roam. 
Live  !  thou  shalt  reach  a  sheltering  port, 

A  quiet  home. 

^       To  friendship  didst  thou  trust  thy  fame  t 
And  was  thy  friend  a  deadly  foe, 
,    Who  stole  into  thy  breast,  to  aim 
A  surer  blow  ? 

The  good,  the  fruitful  ground, 

Kx|>ect  not  here  nor  there  ; 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  by  plots,  'tis  found; 
Go  forth,  then,  everywhere. 

Live !  and  refine  not  o'er  liis  loss, 
A  loss  unwortay  to  be  told  : 

Thou  know'st  not  which  may  thrive. 

The  late  or  early  sown  ; 

Thou  hast  mistaken  sordid  dros9 

Grace  keeps  the  precious  germs  alive. 

For  friendship's  gold. 

\\'hen  and  wherever  strown. 

Go,  seek  that  treasure,  seldom  found, 

And  duly  shall  appear. 

Of  power  tlic  fiercest  griefs  to  calm. 
And  soothe  the  bosom's  deepest  wound 

In  verdure,  beauty,  strength. 

The  tender  blade,  the  stalk,  the  esi. 

With  heavenly  balio. 

And  the  full  com  at  length. 

Did  woman's  charms  thy  youth  beguile, 

Thou  canst  not  toil  in  vain  : 

And  did  the  fair  one  faithless  prove? 

Cold,  heat,  and  moist,  and  dry, 

Hath  she  betrayed  thee  with  her  smile, 

Shall  foster  and  mature  the  grain. 

And  sold  thy  love  1 

For  gamers  in  the  sky. 

Live  I  'twas  a  false  bewildering  fire: 

Thence,  when  the  glorious  end. 

The  day  of  God  is  come. 
The  angel-reapers  sijall  descend, 

Too  often  love's  insidious  dart 

Thrills  the  fond  soul  with  wild  desire, 

But  kills  the  heart. 

And  heaven  cry — 'Harvest  home.' 

Thou  yet  shall  know  how  sweet,  how  detr. 

To  gaze  on  listening  beauty's  eye  ! 

Atpiratiau  of  ToulK 

To  ask — and  pause  in  hope  ami  fear 
Till  she  reply  ! 

Higher,  higher,  will  we  climb. 

Up  to  the  mount  of  glory. 

A  nobler  flame  shall  warm  thy  breast, 

That  our  names  iimy  live  thpDugU  time 

A  brighter  maiden  faithful  i)rove  ; 

In  our  country *,■»  story  ; 

Thy  youth,  thine  age,  shall  yet  bo  blest 

Happy,  when  her  welfare  calls. 

In  woman's  lore. 

IIu  who  louqucr*,  he  who  falls, 
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Deeper,  deeper,  let  us  toil 

In  the  mines  of  knowledjrc  ; 
Nature's  wealth  anil  leaniin<»'fl  spoil, 

Win  from  school  and  college; 
Delve  we  there  for  richer  gems 
Than  the  stars  of  diadems. 

Onward,  onward,  may  we  preM 

Through  the  piith  of  duty  ; 
Virtue  is  true  happiness, 

Excellence  true  beauty. 
Minds  arc  of  celestial  birth, 
llakc  we  then  a  heaven  of  cartlL 

Closer,  closer,  let  us  knit 

Hearts  and  hands  together, 
Where  our  fireside  comforts  sit. 

In  the  wildest  weather  ; 
0 !  they  wander  wide  who  roam 
For  the  joys  of  life  from  home. 

The  Comm<m  Lot 

Once,  in  the  flight  of  ages  past, 

There  lived  a  man  :  and  who  was  he? 

Mortal!  howe'er  thy  lot  be  cast, 
That  man  resembled  thee, 

i7nknown  the  region  of  his  birth, 
The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown: 

His  name  has  perished  from  the  earth 
This  truth  survives  alone : 

That  joy,  and  grief,  and  hope,  and  fear, 
Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast; 

His  bless  and  wo — a  smile,  a  tear  ! 
Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb, 
The  changing  spirits'  rise  and  fall ; 

We  know  thiit  these  were  felt  by  him, 
For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

He  suffered — but  his  pangs  are  oVr; 

Enjoyed — but  his  delights  are  fled  ; 
Had  friends — his  friends  are  now  no  more  ; 

And  foes — his  foes  are  dead. 

He  loved — but  whom  he  loved  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb : 

0  she  was  fair !  but  nought  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen  ; 

Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee  : 
He  was — whatever  thou  hast  been  ; 

He  is — what  thou  shalt  be. 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night, 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 

Erewhile  his  portion,  life  and  light, 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o'er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw, 

Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annalf  of  the  human  race, 

Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began, 

Of  him  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this — there  lived  a  man! 

Praya: 

Prayer  is  the  souVs  sincere  desire 

Uttered  or  unexpressed  ; 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 

That  trembles  in  the  breast. 

Prayer  is  the  burthen  of  a  sigh. 

The  falling  of  a  tear  ; 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye, 

Wten  none  but  God  ii  near. 


Prayer  is  the  simidest  form  of  speech 

That  infant  lips  can  try  ; 
Prayer  the  sublimest  strains  that  reach 

The  Majesty  on  high. 

Prayer  is  the  Christian's  vital  breath, 

The  Christian's  native  air; 
His  watchword  at  the  gates  of  death  : 

He  enters  heaven  by  prayer. 

Prayer  is  the  contrite  sinner's  voice 

Returning  from  his  ways  ; 
While  angels  in  their  songs  rejoice, 

And  say,  *  Behold  he  prays  !  * 

The  saints  in  prayer  apjiear  as  one, 

In  word,  and  deed,  and  mind. 
When  with  the  Father  and  his  Son 

Their  fellowship  they  find. 

Nor  prayer  is  made  on  earth  alone : 

The  Holy  Spirit  pleads  ; 
And  Jesus,  on  the  eternal  throne. 

For  sinners  intercedes. 

0  Thou,  by  whom  we  come  to  Ood, 
The  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way, 

The  path  of  prayer  thyself  ha-nt  trod; 
Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray  ! 

Hone, 

There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 

Beloved  by  heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside; 

Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light, 

And  milder  moons  emparadise  the  night ; 

A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valour,  truth. 

Time-tutored  age,  and  love-exalted  youth  : 

The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 

The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting  shorea. 

Views  not  a  realm  so  bountiful  and  fair, 

Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air; 

In  every  clime  the  magnet  of  his  soul, 

Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  pole; 

For  in  this  land  of  heaven's  peculiar  grace, 

The  heritage  of  nature's  noblest  race. 

There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremelv  blest, 

A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest, 

\Vhere  man,  creation's  t^'rant,  casts  aside 

His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride, 

While  in  his  softened  looks  benignly  blend 

The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  brother,  friend  ; 

Here  woman  reigns  ;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife, 

Strew  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of  life  ! 

In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye, 

An  angel-guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie  ; 

Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet. 

And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 

Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be  found! 

Art  thou  a  man  1 — a  patriot  I — look  around  , 

0,  thou  shalt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roam, 

That  land  My  country,  and  that  spot  thy  home  ! 


THE   HON.    TVELLIAM   ROBERT   SPENCER. 

The  Hon.  William  Robert  Spencer  (1770-1834) 

published  occasional  poems  of  that  description  named 
vers  de  socitie,  whose  highest  object  is  to  gild  the 
social  hour.  They  were  exaggerated  in  compliment 
and  atiulation,  and  wittily  parodied  in  the  'Eujccted 
Addresses.'  As  a  companion,  Mr  Spencer  was  much 
prized  by  the  brilliant  circles  of  the  metropolis  ;  but 
falling  into  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  removed  to  Paris, 
where  he  died.  His  poems  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  1835.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  knew  and 
esteemed  Spencer,  quotes  tlie  following  'fine  lines* 
from  one  of  his  poems,  as  expressive  of  liis  own  fc-el- 
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ings  amidst  the  wreck  and  desolation  of  his  fortunes 
»t  Abbotsford: — 

The  shade  of  youthful  hope  Is  there, 
That  lingered  long,  and  latest  died  ; 

Ambition  all  dissolved  to  air, 

With  phantom  honours  by  his  side. 

What  empty  shadows  glimmer  nighl 

They  once  were  Friendship,  Truth,  and  Love  ! 

Oh  !  die  to  thought,  to  memory  die. 
Since  lifeless  to  my  heart  ye  prove  ! 

Mr  Spencer  translated  the  Leonora  of  Biirger  with 
great  success,  and  in  a  vein  of  similar  excellence 
composed  some  original  ballads,  oneof  wliich,  marked 
by  simplicity  and  pathos,  we  subjoin: — 

BeiK  Gtlcrij  or  the  Grave  of  the  Greyhound, 

The  spearmen  heard  the  bugle  sound, 

And  cheerly  smiled  the  morn  ; 
And  many  a  bnich,  and  many  a  hound, 

Obeyed  Llewelyn*s  horn. 

And  still  he  blew  a  louder  blast, 

And  gave  a  lustier  cheer, 
*  Come,  Gelert,  come,  wert  never  last 

Llewelyn's  horn  to  hear. 

Oh  where  does  faithful  Gelert  roam, 

The  flower  of  all  his  race 
So  true,  80  l)rave — a  lamb  at  home, 

A  lion  in  the  chase  1' 

'Twas  only  at  Llcwelj-n's  board 

The  faithful  Gtdert  fed  ; 
Ho  watched,  he  served,  he  cheered  his  lord, 

And  sentineled  his  bed. 

In  sooth  he  was  a  peerless  hound, 

The  gift  of  royal  John  ; 
But  now  no  Gelert  could  be  found, 

And  all  the  chase  rode  on. 

And  now,  as  oVr  the  rocks  and  della 

The  gallant  chidingi*  rise. 
All  Snowden's  craggy  chaos  yells 

The  many-mingled  cries ! 

That  day  Llewelyn  little  loved 

The  chase  of  hart  and  hare  ; 
And  scant  and  small  the  booty  proved. 

For  Gelert  was  not  there. 

TJnplcased  Llewelyn  homeward  hied, 

When,  near  the  portal  seat. 
His  truant  Gelert  he  espied. 

Bounding  his  lord  to  greet. 

But,  when  he  gained  his  caiitle^oor, 

Aghast  the  chieftain  stood  ; 
The  hound  all  o'er  was  smeared  with  gore; 

His  lips,  his  fangs,  ran  blood. 

Llewelyn  gazed  with  fierce  surprise ; 

Unused  »uch  looks  to  meet. 
His  favourite  checked  his  joyful  guise. 

And  crouched,  and  licked  his  feet. 

Onwurd,  in  haste,  Llewelyn  passed, 

And  on  went  Gelert  too  ; 
And  still,  whero*cr  his  eyes  he  cast, 

Fresh  blood-gouts  shocked  bis  view. 

OVrtunicd  his  infant's  bed  he  found, 

With  blood-stained  covert  rent  ; 
And  all  around  the  walls  anl  ground 

With  recent  blood  besprent. 

Ho  called  his  child — no  voice  replied — 

He  Bcarchcd  with  terror  wild  ; 
Blood,  blood  ho  found  on  every  »ide, 

But  nowhere  found  his  child. 


*  Hell-hound!  my  child's  by  thee  devoured,* 

The  frantic  father  cried  ; 
And  to  the  hilt  his  vengeful  sword 

He  plunged  in  Gelert*s  side. 
His  suppliant  looks,  as  prone  he  fell. 

No  pity  could  impart  ; 
But  still  his  Gelert's  dying  yell 

Passed  heavy  o'er  his  heart. 
Aroused  by  Gelert's  dying  yell. 

Some  slumberer  wakened  nigh  : 
W'hat  words  the  parent's  joy  could  tell 

To  hear  his  infant's  cry  ! 

Concealed  beneath  a  tumbled  heap 

His  hurried  search  had  missed. 
All  glowing  from  his  msy  sleep. 

The  cherub  boy  he  kissed. 
Nor  scathe  had  he,  nor  harm,  nor  dread, 

But,  the  same  couch  beneath. 
Lay  a  gaunt  wolf,  all  torn  and  dead, 

Tremendous  still  in  death. 
Ah,  what  WHS  tlicn  Llewelyn's  pain' 

For  now  the  truth  was  clear  ; 
His  gallant  hound  the  wolf  had  slaiii 

To  save  Lleweljai's  heir  : 
Vain,  vain  was  all  Llewelvn's  wo  ; 

•Best  of  thy  kind  adieu! 
The  frantic  blow  which  laid  thee  low 

This  heart  ^hall  ever  rue.' 

And  now  a  gallant  tomb  they  raise. 

With  costly  sculpture  decked  ; 
And  marbles  storied  with  his  praise 

Poor  Gclert's  bones  protect. 

There,  never  could  the  spearman  paw. 

Or  forester  unmoved  ; 
There,  oft  the  tear-besprinkled  grass 
Llewelyn's  sorrow  proved. 

And  there  he  hung  his  horn  and  spear, 

And  there,  as  evening  fell. 
In  fancy's  ear  he  oft  would  hear 

Poor  Gelert's  dying  yell. 

And,  till  great  Snowden's  rocks  grow  old. 

And  cease  the  storm  to  brave, 
The  consecrated  spot  shall  hold 

The  name  of  *  Gelert's  Grave.' 

W'ife^  Children,  and  Friends, 

When  the  black-lettered  list  to  the  gods  was  presented 
(The  list  of  what  fate  for  each  mortal  intends). 

At  the  lt)ng  string  of  ills  a  kind  goddess  relented, 
And  slipped  in  three  blessings — wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

In  vain  surly  Pluto  maintained  he  was  cheated. 
For  justice  divine  could  not  compass  its  ends; 

The  schcn^e  of  man's  penance  he  swore  was  defeated, 
For  earth  Iwcoraes  heaven  with — wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

If  the  stock  of  our  bliss  is  in  stranger  hands  vested, 

The  fund  ill  secured,  oft  in  bankruptcy  ends; 
But  the  heart  issues  bills  which  are  never  protested, 

When  drawn  on  the  Urm  of — wife,  children,  and 
friends. 
Though  valour  still  glows  in  his  life's  dying  cmbcn. 

The  death-wounded  tar.  who  his  colours  defends, 
Drops  a  tear  of  regret  at  he  dying  renicmlKTS 

How  blessed  was  his  home  with — wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

The  soldier,  whose  deeds  live  immortal  in  story. 
Whom  duty  to  far  di!<tant  latitudes  ncndii, 

With  transport  would  barter  old  agts  of  glory 

For  one  baj>py  day  with — wife,chilJren,  and  friendi* 
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Though  Bj)ice-breathing  gaU'8  on  bi.i  cararan  hover, 
Though  for  him  Arabia*i*  fragrauce  ascends, 

The  merchant  still  thinks  of  the  woodbines  that  cover 
The  bower  where  he  wt  with — wife,  children,  aiid 
friends. 

The  day-spring  of  youth  still  unclouded  by  sorrow. 
Alone  on  itself  for  enjoyment  depends  ; 

Hut  drear  is  the  twilight  of  age,  if  it  borrow 

No  warmth  from  the  smile  of — wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

Let  the  breath  of  renown  ever  freshen  and  nourish 
The  laurel  which  o'er  the  dead  favourite  bend" ; 

O'er  me  wave  the  willow,  and  long  may  it  flourish, 
liedewed   with   the   tears   of — wife,   cliildren,  and 
friends. 

Let  us  drink,  for  my  song,  growing  graver  and  graver, 
To  subjects  too  solemn  insensibly  tends ; 

Let  us  drink,  pledge  me  high,  love  and  virtue  shall 
flavour 
The  glass  which  I  fill  to — wife,  children,  and  friends. 

To  . 

Too  late  I  stayed — forgive  the  crime ; 

Unheeded  flew  the  hours ; 
How  noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  Time  ! 

That  only  treads  on  flowers  ! 

What  eye  with  clear  account  remarks 

The  ebbing  of  the  glass, 
When  all  its  sands  are  diamond  sparks, 

That  dazzle  as  they  pass  ! 

Oh  !  who  to  sober  measurement 

Time's  happy  swiftness  brings, 
"WTien  birds  of  Paradise  hare  lent 

Their  plumage  for  his  wings ! 


Epitaph  vpon  the  Tear  180G. 

Tis  gone,  with  its  thorns  and  its  roses! 

With  the  dust  of  dead  ages  to  mi,\  ! 
Time's  chamel  for  ever  encloses 

The  year  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Six  ! 

Though  many  may  question  thy  merit, 

I  duly  thy  dirge  will  perform. 
Content  if  thy  heir  but  inherit 

Thy  portion  of  sunshine  and  storm. 

My  blame  and  my  blessing  thou  sharest, 
Kor  black  were  thy  moments  in  part ; 

But  oh  !  thy  fair  days  were  the  fairest 
That  ever  have  shone  on  my  heart ! 

If  thine  was  a  gloom  the  completest 

That  death's  darkest  cypress  could  throw. 

Thine,  too,  was  a  garland  the  sweetest 
That  life  in  full  blossom  could  show  I 

One  hand  gave  the  balmy  corrector 
Of  ills  which  the  other  had  brewed — 

One  draught  from  thy  chalice  of  nectar 
All  taste  of  thy  bitter  subdued. 

Tis  gone,  with  its  thorns  and  its  roses! 

With  mine,  tears  more  precious  may  luiz 
To  hallow  this  midnight  which  closes 

The  year  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Six ! 

Stansof, 

When  midnight  o'er  the  moonless  skies 
Her  pall  of  transient  death  has  spread. 

When  mortals  sleep,  when  spectres  rise. 
And  nought  is  wakeful  but  the  dead  : 


No  bloodless  shape  my  way  pursues. 
No  sheeted  ghost  my  couch  annoys; 

Visions  more  sad  my  fancy  views, 
Visions  of  long  departed  joys ! 

The  shade  of  youthful  hope  is  there. 
That  lingered  long,  and  latest  died  ; 

Ambition  all  dissolved  to  air, 

\\'ith  phantom  honours  by  his  side. 

^Vhat  empty  shadows  glimmer  nigh  1 

They  once  were  Friendship,  Truth,  and  Love  I 

Oh  !  die  to  thought,  to  memory  die. 
Since  lifeless  to  my  heart  ye  j)rove ! 

LEIGH  HUNT. 

Leigh  Hckt,  a  poet  and  essayist  of  the  lively 
and  descriptive,  not  the  intense  school,  was  born  at 
Southgate,  in  Jliddlesex,  October  19,  1784.  His 
father  was  a  West  Indian,  but  being  in  rennsylvauia 


Leigh  Hunt. 

at  the  time  of  the  American  war,  lie  espoused  the 
British  interest  with  so  much  warmth,  that  lie  had 
to  leave  the  new  world  and  seek  a  subsistence  in  the 
old.  He  took  orders  in  the  church  of  England,  and 
was  sometime  tutor  to  the  nephew  of  Lord  Chaiidos, 
near  Southgate.  His  son  (who  was  named  after  his 
father's  pupil,  Mr  Leigh)  was  educated  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  where  he  continued  till  his  fifteenth  year. 
'I  was  then,'  he  says,  'first  deputy  Grecian ;  and 
had  tlie  honour  of  going  out  of  the  school  in  the 
same  rank,  at  tlie  same  age,  and  for  the  same  reason 
as  my  friend  Charles  Lamb.  The  reason  w.is,  that 
I  hesitated  in  my  speech.  It  was  understood  that  a 
Grecian  was  bound  to  deliver  a  public  speech  before 
he  left  school,  and  to  go  into  the  church  afterwards  ; 
and  as  I  could  do  neither  of  these  things,  a  Grecian 
I  could  not  be.'  Leigh  was  then  a  poet,  and  hii 
father  collected  his  verses,  and  published  them  with 
a  large  list  of  subscribers.  He  has  himself  described 
this  volume  as  a  heap  of  imitations,  some  of  them 
clever  enough  for  a  youth  of  sixteen,  but  absolutily 
worthless  in  every  other  respect  In  1805,  Mr 
Hunt's  brother  set  up  a  paper  called  the  News,  and 
the  jtoet  went  to  live  with  him,  and  write  the  thea- 
trical criticisms  in  it.  Three  years  afterwards,  they 
established,  in  joint  partnership,  the  Examiner,  a 
weekly  journal   still  conducted  with  distinguished 
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ability.  The  poet  was  more  litorarv  tliHii  politi- 
cal in  his  tastes  and  lucubrations;  but  unfortu- 
nately he  ventured  some  strictures  on  the  prince 
recent,  which  were  construed  into  a  libel,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  The 
poet's  captivity  was  not  without  its  bright  siile. 
lie  had  much  of  the  public  symjiathy,  and  his 
friends  (Hyron  and  Moore  being  of  the  number) 
were  attentive  in  their  visits.  Oiie  of  liis  two  rooms 
on  the  '  ground-floor'  he  converted  into  a  picturciciue 
and  poetical  study: — 'I  papered  tlie  walls  with  a 
trellis  of  roses  ;  I  had  the  ceiling  coloured  with 
clouds  and  sky ;  the  barred  windows  were  screened 
with  Venetian  blinds ;  and  when  my  bookcases  were 
set  up,  with  their  busts  and  flowers,  and  a  piano- 
forte made  its  appearance,  perhaps  there  was  not 
a.  handsomer  room  on  that  side  the  water.  I  took  a 
pleasure,  when  a  stranger  knocked  at  the  door,  to 
see  him  come  in  and  stare  about  him.  The  surprise 
on  issuing  from  the  borough,  and  passing  through 
the  avenues  of  a  jail,  was  dramatic.  Charles  I,:mib 
declared  there  was  no  other  such  room  except  in  a 
fairy  talc.  Hut  I  had  another  surprise,  which  was 
a  garden.  There  was  a  little  yard  outside,  railed 
ofl"  from  another  belonging  to  the  neighbouring  ward. 
This  yard  I  shut  in  with  green  palings,  adorned  it 
with  a  trellis,  bordered  it  with  a  thick  bed  of  earth 
from  a  nursery,  and  even  contrived  to  have  a  grass 
plot.  The  earth  I  filled  with  flowers  and  young 
trees.  There  was  an  apple-tree  from  which  we 
managed  to  get  a  pudding  the  second  year.  As  to 
my  flowers,  tliey  were  allowed  to  be  perfect.  A  poet 
from  Derbyshire  (Mr  Moore)  told  me  he  had  seen 
no  such  iicart's-case.  I  bought  the  "  rarnaso 
Italiano"  while  in  prison,  and  used  often  to  think  of 
a  passage  in  it,  while  looking  at  this  miniatuie  piece 
of  horticulture : — 

Mio  picciol  orto, 
A  me  sei  vigna,  e  canipo,  e  silva,  e  prato. — Baldi, 

My  little  garden, 
To  mc  thou'rt  vineyard,  field,  and  wood,  &nd  meadow. 

ITcre  I  wrote  and  read  in  fine  weather,  sometimes 
under  an  awning.  In  autunm,  my  trellises  were 
hung  with  scarlet  runners,  which  added  to  the 
flowery  investment.  I  used  to  shut  my  eyes  in  my 
ami-cliair,  and  affect  to  tliink  myself  hundreds  of 
miles  off.  But  my  triumph  was  in  issuing  forth  of 
a  morning.  A  wicket  out  of  the  garden  led  into  the 
large  one  belonging  to  the  prison.  The  latter  was 
only  for  vegetables,  but  it  contained  a  cherry-tree, 
which  I  twice  saw  in  blossom.'* 

This  is  so  interesting  a  little  picture,  and  so  fine 
an  example  of  making  the  most  of  adverse  cirium- 
stanccs,  that  it  should  not  be  omitted  in  any  life  of 
Jlimt.  The  piwt,  however,  was  not  so  well  fitted  to 
battle  with  the  world,  and  apply  himself  steadily  to 
worldly  business,  as  he  was  to  dress  his  garilen  and 
nurse  his  piK'tical  fancies,  lie  fell  into  difliculties, 
and  has  been  contending  with  them  ever  since.  t)n 
leaving  prison  he  published  his  Slon/  of  Ilimini,  an 
Italian  tale  in  verse,  containing  some  exquisite  lines 
and  passages.  He  set  up  also  a  small  weekly  jiajHir 
called  tlio  Indicator,  on  the  plan  of  the  periodieiJ 
essayists,  which  was  well  received.  He  also  gave  to 
tlic  world  two  small  volumes  of  p<wtry,  FnUaqr,  and 
The  Feast  of  the  I'orti.  In  1822  Mr  Hunt  went  to 
Italy  to  reside  with  I,ord  Byron,  and  to  establish  the 
Liberal,  n  crude  and  violent  melange  of  poetry  and 
politics,  both  in  the  extreme  of  lilHralism.  This  con- 
nexion was  productive  of  mutual  disaiipointuient 
and  disgust  The  'Liberal'  did  not  sell;  Byron's 
titled  and  aristocratic  frienda  cried  out  agniiist  so 

•  Lord  Iiyron  and  Soma  of  hb  ContanporviM,  vol.  II.  ji.  iM. 


plebeian  a  partnership;  and  Hunt  found  that  the 
noble  poet,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  was  cold,  sarcistic,  and  worldly-minded.  Still 
more  unfortunate  was  it  that  Hunt  should  after- 
wards have  written  the  work.  Lord  Byron  and  Some 
(if  lii.1  Contemporaries,  m  which  his  disappoiuted  feel- 
ings found  vent,  and  their  expression  was  construed 
into  ingratitude.  His  life  has  been  spent  in  struggling 
with  influences  contrary  to  his  nature  and  poetical 
temperament.  The  spirit  of  the  poet,  however,  is 
stiU  active  and  cheerful,  as  may  he  readily  con- 
ceived from  perusing  the  following  set  of  blithe 
images  in  a  poem  written  in  December  1840,  on  the 
birth  of  the  I'rincess  Koyal. 

Behold  where  thou  dost  lie. 

Heeding  nau;;ht,  remote  on  high  ! 

Naught  of  all  the  news  we  sing 

Dost  thou  know,  sweet  ignorant  thing  \ 

Naught  of  planet's  love  nor  people's  ; 

Nor  dost  hear  the  gi'My  steeples 

Carolling  of  thee  anci  thine, 

As  if  heaven  had  rained  them  wine; 

Nor  dost  care  for  all  the  pains 

Of  ushers  and  of  chamberlains, 

Nor  the  doctor's  learned  looks. 

Nor  the  very  bishop's  books, 

Nor  the  lace  that  wraps  thy  chin. 

No,  nor  for  thy  rank  a  pin. 

E'en  thy  father's  loving  hand 

Nowise  dost  thou  understand, 

M'hen  he  makes  thee  feebly  grasp 

His  finger  with  a  tiny  ela-sp ; 

Nor  dost  thou  know  thy  very  mother** 

Balmy  bosom  from  another's. 

Though  thy  small  blind  eyes  pursue  it ; 

Nor  the  arms  that  draw  thee  to  it ; 

Nor  the  eyes  that,  while  they  fold  thee. 

Never  can  enough  behold  thee  ! 

In  1840  Mr  Hunt  brought  out  a  drama  entitled 
A  Leqend  of  Florence,  and  in  1842  a  narrative  poem, 
The  Palfrcii.  His  poetry,  generally,  is  marked  by  a 
profusion  of  imagery,  of  sprightly  fancy,  and  ani- 
mated description.  Some  qnaintncss  and  affeetation 
in  his  style  and  manner  fixed  upon  him  the  name  of 
a  Cockney  piK't;  b\it  his  studies  have  l.iin  chiefly  in 
the  elder  writers,  and  he  has  imitated  with  success 
the  lighter  and  more  picturesque  parts  of  Chaucer 
and  Spenser.  Boccaccio,  and  the  gay  Italian  authors, 
appear  also  to  have  been  among  lii^  favourites.  Ills 
prose  essays  have  been  collected  and  published  under 
the  title  of  The  Indicator  and  the  Companion,  a  Mis- 
ecUanij  for  the  Fields  and  the  Fireside.  They  are 
ilescrvcdly  popular — full  of  literary  anecdote,  poe- 
tical feeling,  and  fine  sketches  biith  of  town  and 
country  life.  The  egotism  of  the  ;mthor  is  undis- 
guised; but  In  all  Hunt's  writings,  his  peculiar, 
tastes  and  romantic  fancy,  his  talk  of  books  and 
flowers,  and  his  love  of  the  domestic  virtues  and 
charities  (though  he  has  tim  much  imagination  for 
his  judgment  in  the  serious  nnitters  of  life),  impart  a 
particular  intercit  and  pleasure  to  his  personal  dis- 
closures. 

[May  Homing  al  Hatmna.'] 

[From  ■  Itimini.'] 

The  sun  is  up,  and  'tis  a  mom  of  May 
Hound  old  Uavenna's  clear-shown  towers  and  bay. 
\  nioni,  the  loveliest  which  the  year  has  seen, 
Last  of  the  sjtring,  yet  fresh  with  all  its  green  ; 
For  a  warm  eve.  aiul  geiitb*  rains  at  night 
Have  hf"t  a  sparkling  welcome  for  the  light, 
.\nd  there's  a  crt-stal  cleamesj*  all  al>out ; 
The  leaTes  aru  slmrp,  the  distant  hills  look  out ; 
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A  bulmy  briskness  comes  upon  the  breeze  ; 
The  smoke  goes  danciog  from  the  cottage  trees  ; 
And  when  you  listen,  you  may  hear  a  coil 
Of  bubbling  springs  about  the  grassy  soil  ; 
And  all  the  scene,  in  short— sky,  earth,  and  sea, 
Breathes  like  a  bright-eyed  face,  that  laughs  out 

openly. 
'Tia  nature,  full  of  spirits,  waked  and  springing  : 
The  birds  to  the  delicious  time  are  singing. 
Darting  with  freaks  and  snatches  up  and  down, 
■Where  the  light  woods  go  seaward  from  the  town  ; 
While  happy  faces,  striking  through  the  green 
Of  leafy  roads,  at  every  turn  arc  seen  ; 
And  the  far  ships,  lifting  their  sails  of  white 
Like  joyful  hands,  come  up  with  scattcry  light, 
Come  gleaming  up,  true  to  the  wished-for  day. 
And  chase  the  whistling  brine,  and  swirl  into  the  bay. 
Already  in  the  streets  the  stir  grows  loud, 
Of  expectation  and  a  bustling  crowd. 
With  feet  and  voice  the  gathering  hum  contends. 
The  deep  talk  heaves,  the  ready  laugh  iisccnds ; 
Callings,  aiid  clapping  doors,  and  curs  unite, 
And  shouts  from  mere  exuberance  of  delight ; 
And  armed  bands,  making  important  way. 
Gallant  and  grave,  the  lords  of  holiday. 
And  nodding  neighbours,  greeting  as  they  run. 
And  pilgrinw,  chanting  in  the  morning  sun. 

[Funeral  of  the  Lorm  in  '  Jiimini.'] 

The  days  were  then  at  close  of  autumn  still, 

A  little  rainy,  and,  towards  nightfall,  chill ; 

There  was  a'titful  moaning  air  abroad  ; 

And  ever  and  anon,  over  the  road. 

The  last  few  leaves  came  fluttering  from  the  trees, 

Whose  trunks  now  thronged  to  sight,  in  dark  varieties. 

The  people,  who  from  reverence  kept  at  home. 

Listened  till  afternoon  to  hear  them  come ; 

And  hour  on  hour  went  by,  and  nought  was  heard 

But  some  chance  horseman  or  the  wind  that  stirred, 

Till  towards  the  vesper  hour ;  and  then  'twas  said 

Some  heard  a  voice,  which  seemed  as  if  it  read ; 

And  others  said  that  they  could  hear  a  sound 

Of  many  horses  trampling  the  moist  ground. 

Still,  nothing  came— till  on  a  sudden,  just 

As  the  wind  opened  in  a  rising  gust, 

A  voice  of  chanting  rose,  and  as  it  spread. 

They  plainly  heard  the  anthem  for  the  dead. 

It  was  the  choristers  who  went  to  meet 

The  train,  and  now  were  entering  the  first  street. 

Then  turned  aside  that  city,  young  and  old. 

And  in  their  lifted  hands  the  gushing  sorrow  rolled. 

But  of  the  older  people,  few  could  bear 

To  keep  the  window,  when  the  train  drew  near  ; 

And  all  felt  double  tenderness  to  see 

The  bier  approaching  slow  and  steadily. 

On  which  those  two  in  senseless  coldness  lay. 

Who  but  a  few  short  months — it  seemed  a  day — 

Had  left  their  walls,  lovely  in  form  and  mind. 

In  sunny  manhood  he — she  first  of  womankind. 

They  say  that  when  Duke  Guido  saw  them  come. 

He  clasped  his  hands,  and  looking  round  the  room, 

Lost  his  old  wits  for  ever.     From  the  morrow 

None  saw  him  after.     But  no  more  of  sorrow. 

On  that  same  night  those  lovers  silently 

^\'ere  buried  in  one  grave  under  a  tree  ; 

There,  side  by  side,  and  hand  in  hand,  they  lay 

In  the  green  ground :  and  on  fine  nights  in  May 

Voimg  hearts  betrothed  used  to  go  there  to  pray. 

To  T.  L.  n.,  Six  Tears  Old,  During  a  Siel-ncst. 

Sleep  breathes  at  last  from  out  thee, 

My  little  patient  boy  ; 
And  balmy  rest  about  thee 

Smooths  oil'  the  day's  annoy. 


I  sit  me  down,  and  think 
Of  all  thy  winning  ways  : 
Yet  almost  wish,  with  sudden  shrink. 
That  I  had  less  to  praise. 

Thy  sidelong  pillowed  meekness. 

Thy  thanks  to  all  that  aid. 
Thy  heart  in  pain  and  weakness. 

Of  fancied  faults  afraid  ; 
The  little  trembling  hand 

That  wipes  thy  quiet  tears. 
These,  these  arc  things  that  may  demand 

Dread  memories  for  years. 

Sorrows  I've  had  severe  ones, 

I  will  not  think  of  now ; 
And  calmly  'midst  my  dear  ones, 

Have  wasted  with  dry  brow  ; 
But  when  thy  fingers  press 

And  pat  my  stooping  head, 
I  cannot  bear  the  gentleness — 

The  tears  are  in  their  bed. 

.\h !  first-bom  of  thy  mother. 

When  life  and  hope  were  new, 
Kind  playmate  of  thy  brother. 

Thy  sister,  father,  too  ; 
ily  light,  where'er  I  go, 

My  bird,  when  prison  bound, 
Mr  hand  in  hand  companion — no, 

'My  prayers  shall  hold  thee  round. 

To  say  '  He  has  departed' — 

'His  voice'—'  his  face' — '  is  gone;' 
To  feel  impatient-hearted. 

Yet  feel  we  must  bear  on ; 
Ah,  I  could  not  endure 

To  whisper  of  such  wo. 
Unless  I  felt  this  sleep  insure 

That  it  will  not  be  so. 

Yes,  still  he's  fixed,  and  slcepingl 

This  silence  too  the  while — 
Its  very  hush  and  creeping 

Seem  whispering  as  a  smile: 
Something  divine  and  dim 

Seems  going  by  one's  ear. 
Like  parting  wings  of  cherubim. 

Who  say, '  We've  finished  here.* 

Dirge. 

Blessed  is  the  turf,  serenely  blessed. 
Where  throbbing  hearts  may  sink  to  rest, 
\\Tiere  life's  long  journey  turns  to  sleep. 
Nor  ever  pilgrim  wakes  to  weep. 
A  little  sod,  a  few  sad  flowers, 
A  tear  for  long-departed  hours. 
Is  all  that  feeling  hearts  request 
To  hush  their  weary  thoughts  to  rest. 
There  shall  no  vain  ambition  come 
To  lure  them  from  their  quiet  home; 
Nor  sorrow  lift,  with  heart-strings  riven. 
The  meek  imploring  eye  to  heaven  ; 
Nor  sad  remembrance  stoop  to  shed 
His  wrinkles  on  the  slumberer's  head  ; 
.\nd  never,  never  love  repair 
To  breathe  his  idle  whispers  there  1 

To  tlie  Orasshopper  and  the  Cricket. 

Green  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass. 
Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June, 
Sole  voice'  that's  heard  amidst  the  lazy  noon. 

When  even  the  bees  lag  at  the  summoning  brass ; 

.\nd  you,  warm  little  housekeeper,  who  class 

With  those  who  think  the  candles  come  too  soon. 
Loving  the  fire,  and  with  your  tricksonie  tune 

Nick  the  "lad  silent  moincnts  as  they  pass ; 
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Oh,  Bweet  and  tiny  cousins,  that  belong, 
One  to  tho  fields,  the  other  to  the  hearth, 

Both  have  your  sunshine ;  both,  though  6mall,  are 
strong 
At  your  clear  hearts ;  and  both  were  sent  on  earth 

To  sing  in  thoughtful  ears  this  natural  song — 
In-doors  and  out,  summer  and  winter,  mirth. 

The  CeUbraied  Canzone  of  Petrarch — '  Chiare,  fretche,  e 
dolce  acqw.' 

Clear,  fresh,  and  dulcet  streams, 

Which  the  fair  shape,  who  seems 

To  nie  sole  woman,  haunted  at  noontide ; 

Bough,  gently  interkuit 

(I  sigh  to  think  of  it), 

Which  formed  a  rustic  chair  for  her  sweet  side ; 

And  turf,  and  flowers  bright-eyed, 

O'er  wliich  her  folded  gown 

Flowed  like  an  angel's  down  ; 

And  you,  0  holy  air  and  hushed, 

Where  first  my  heart  at  her  sweet  glances  gushed  ; 

Give  ear,  give  ear,  with  one  consenting. 

To  my  laat  words,  my  last  and  my  lamenting. 

If  'tis  my  fate  below. 
And  Heaven  will  have  it  so. 
That  love  nmst  close  these  dying  eyes  in  tears, 
May  my  poor  dust  be  laid 
In  middle  of  your  shade, 

While  my  soul,  naked,  mounts  to  its  own  spheres. 
The  thought  would  calm  my  fears, 
When  taking,  out  of  breath, 
The  doubtful  step  of  death  ; 
For  never  could  my  spirit  find 
A  stiller  port  after  the  stormy  wind : 
Nor  in  more  calm  abstracted  bourne, 
Slip  from  my  travailed  flesh,  and  from  my  bones  out- 
worn. 

Perhaps,  some  future  hour. 

To  her  accustomed  bower 

Might  come  the  untamed,  and  yet  the  gentle  she ; 

And  where  she  saw  me  first. 

Might  turn  with  eyes  athirst, 

And  kinder  joy  to  look  again  for  me  ; 

Then,  0  the  charity  I 

Seeing  betwixt  the  stones 

The  earth  that  held  my  bones, 

A  sigh  for  very  love  at  la-st 

Might  ask  of  llcavcn  to  pardon  me  the  past ; 

And  Heaven  itself  could  not  say  nay. 

As  with  her  gentle  veil  she  wiped  the  tears  away. 

How  well  I  call  to  mind 
When  from  those  bowers  the  wind 
Sliook  down  upon  her  bosom  flower  on  flower  ; 
And  there  she  sat,  meek-eyed, 
fn  midst  of  all  that  ]>ride. 

Sprinkled  and  blushing  through  an  amorous  shower. 
Some  to  her  hair  paid  tiower, 
And  seemed  to  dress  tlie  curls. 
Queen-like,  with  gidd  and  pearls ; 
fiome,  snowing,  on  her  drapery  stopped; 
Some  on  the  earth,  some  on  the  water  dropped  ; 
While  others,  fluttering  from  above, 
Seemed  wheeling  round  in  jiomp,  and  saying  '  Here 
reigns  Love.' 

How  often  then  I  said. 

Inward,  and  filled  with  dread, 

'  Doubtless  this  creature  camo  from  Paradise!' 

For  at  her  look  tho  while, 

Her  voice,  and  her  sweet  smilo. 

And  heavenly  air,  truth  parted  from  mino  eyM: 

So  that,  with  long-drawn  sighs, 

1  said,  as  far  fri>ni  men, 

'How  came  I  hero — and  when!* 


I  had  forgotten  ;  and,  alas  ! 

Fancied  myself  in  heaven,  not  wbere  I  was  ; 

And  from  that  time  till  this,  I  bear 

Such  love  for  the  green  bower,  I  cannot  rest  elsewhere. 


JOHN  CLABE. 

John  Clare,  one  of  the  most  truly  uniducatcd  of 
Englisli  poets,  and  one  of  the  best  of  our  rural  de- 
Buribers,  was  born  at  Helpstone,  a  village  near 
Peterborough,  in  1793.  His  parents  wi_Te  peasants 
— bis  father  a  helpless  cripple  and  a  pauper.  John 
obtained  some  education  by  his  own  extra  work  a^ 
a  pluugliboy:  from  the  labour  of  eight  weeks  he 
generally  acquired  as  many  pence  as  paid  for  a 
month's  schooling.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he 
met  witli  Thomson's  Seasons,  and  hoarded  up  a 
shilling  to  purchase  a  copy.  At  daybreak  nn  a 
spring  morning,  he  walked  to  the  town  of  Stam- 
ford— six  or  seven  miles  off — to  make  the  ]!ur- 
chase,  and  had  to  wait  some  time  till  the  shops  were 
opened.  This  is  a  fine  trait  of  boyish  enthusiasm, 
and  of  the  struggles  of  youthful  genius.  Returning 
to  his  native  village  with  the  precious  purchase, 
as  he  walked  through  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
liurghley  I'ark,  he  composed  his  first  piece  of 
poetry,  wliich  he  called  the  Morninri  Watlt.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  the  Evening  Wiilk,  and  some 
other  pieces.  A  benevolent  exci.oenian  instructed 
the  young  poet  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  he 
continued  his  obscure  but  ardent  devotions  to  his 
rural  nmse.  '  Most  of  his  poems,'  says  the  writer 
of  a  memoir  prefixed  to  his  first  volume,  'were 
composed  under  the  immediate  impression  of  his 
feeli[igs  in  the  fields  or  on  the  road  sides.  lie  could 
not  trust  his  memory,  and  therefore  he  wrote  them 
down  with  a  pencil  on  the  spot,  his  hat  serving  him 
for  a  desk ;  and  if  it  happened  tliat  he  had  no  op- 
portunity soon  after  of  transcribing  these  imperfect 
memorials,  he  could  seldom  decipher  them  or  re- 
cover his  first  thoughts.  From  this  cause  several 
of  his  jwems  are  quite  lost,  and  others  exist  only  in 
fragments.  Of  those  which  he  had  committed  to 
writing,  especially  his  earlier  pieces,  many  were 
destroyed  from  another  circumstance,  which  shows 
how  little  he  expected  to  please  others  with  tliem ; 
from  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  his  room  where  he  stuffed 
his  niaimscripts,  a  ]iiece  of  paper  was  often  taken 
to  hold  the  kettle  with,  or  light  the  fire.'  In  1S17, 
Clare,  while  working  at  Bridge  Casterton,  in  Kut- 
landshire,  resolved  on  risking  the  publication  of  a 
volume.  By  hard  working  ilay  and  night,  he  got 
a  iiounii  saved,  that  he  might  have  a  [irospectus 
printed.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  a  Vvllcc- 
tion  of  Orif/inal  Trijhs  was  announced  to  subscribers, 
the  jtrice  not  to  exceed  3s.  Gd.  '  I  distributed  my 
papers,'  he  sajs  ;  '  but  as  I  coidd  get  at  no  way  of 
pushing  them  into  higher  circles  than  those  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted,  they  consequently  pas.sed 
oifiu  quietly  a.s  if  they  had  Iwcn  still  in  my  posses- 
sion, unprintcd  and  unseen.*  Only  seven  subserilwra 
came  furward  I  One  of  these  prospectuses,  however, 
led  to  an  acquaintance  with  Mr  ICdward  Orury, 
b<H)k8eller,  Stamford,  and  through  this  gentleman 
the  poems  were  put>lishcd  by  jlessrs  Tayb)r  and 
Hessey,  lyindon,  who  purchased  tbein  from  Clare 
for  £'20.  The  volume  was  brought  out  in  .lanuary 
1820,  with  an  interesting  well-written  intriKluc- 
tion,  and  l»eariiig  the  title.  Poems  Ifescriptwt  of 
Itural  Life  attit  .Sccwrry,  by  John  Clare,  a  Nurthain{)- 
tonshire  peasant.  The  attention  of  the  |>ublic  waj 
instantly  awakened  to  the  cirtumstances  and  tho 
merits  of  Clare.  The  nnigazines  and  reviews  were 
unanimous  in  his  favour.  'This  interesting  little 
volume,'  said  the  (.Juartcrlv  Review,  '  bears  indubit- 
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able  evidence  of  beiiiK  conipcisiMl  ultoKetlier  from 
the  impulses  of  the  writer's  niiiul,  as  exeited  by  ex- 
ternal objects  and  internal  sensations.  Here  are  no 
tawdry  and  feeble  paraphrases  of  former  poets,  no 
attempts  at  describing;  what  the  author  mit;/i<  have 
become  acquainted  with  in  his  limited  reading.  The 
woods,  the  vales,  the  brooks,  "  the  crimson  spots 
i'  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip,"  or  the  loftier  jihenomena 
of  the  heavens,  contemplated  throu^'h  the  alterna- 
tions of  Iioih;  and  despondency,  are  the  principid 
sources  whence  the  youth,  whose  adverse  circum- 
stances and  resignation  under  them  extort  our  sym- 
pathy, drew  the  faitlifiil  and  vivid  pictures  before 
us.  Kxamples  of  minds  liijihly  gifted  by  nature, 
Btrupf,'ling  with,  and  breaking  through  the  bondage 
of  adversity,  are  not  rare  in  this  country :  but  i)ri- 
Tation  is  not  destitution  ;  and  the  instance  before 
us  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  patient 
and  persevering  talent  existing  and  enduring  in  the 
most  forlorn,  and  seemingly  hopeless  condition,  that 
literature  li.as  at  any  time  exhibited.' 

In  a  short  time  Clare  was  in  possession  of  a  little 
fortune.  The  present  Earl  Fitzwijiiam  sent  £100 
to  his  publishers,  which,  with  the  like  sum  ad- 
vanced by  them,  was  laiil  out  in  the  purchase  of 
stock  ;  tlie  ^larquis  of  Kxctcr  allowed  him  an  an- 
nuity of  tifteen  guineas  for  life  ;  tlie  Karl  of  Spencer 
a  further  annuity  of  £10,  and  various  contributions 
were  received  from  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
so  that  the  poet  had  a  permanent  allowance  of  £.')0 
per  annum.  He  married  his  'I'atty  of  the  Vale,' 
'  the  rosebud  in  humble  life,'  tlie  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  former ;  and  in  his  native  cottage  at 
Helpstone,  with  his  aged  and  infirm  parents  and  his 
young  wife  by  his  side — all  proud  of  his  now  re- 
warded and  successful  genius — Cl.'ire  basked  in  tlie 
sunshine  of  a  poetical  felicity.  The  writer  of  this 
recollects,  with  melancholy  pleasure,  paying  a  visit 
to  the  poet  at  this  genial  season  in  company  with 
one  of  liis  publishers.  The  humble  dwelling  wore 
an  air  of  comfort  and  contented  happiness.  i<lielves 
were  fitted  up,  filled  with  books,  most  of  which  had 
been  sent  as  presents.  Clare  read  and  liked  them 
all  I  He  took  us  to  see  his  favourite  scene,  the 
haunt  of  his  inspiration.  It  was  a  low  fall  of  swampy 
ground,  used  as  a  p.asturc,  and  bounded  hy  a  dull 
rushy  brook,  overhung  with  willows.  Yet  here 
Clare  strayed  and  mused  delighted. 

Flow  on,  thou  gently-plashing  stream, 
O'er  weed-beds  wild  and  rank  ; 

Delighted  I've  enjoyed  my  dream 
Ujion  thy  mossy  bank  : 

Bemoi.stening  many  a  weedy  stem, 
I've  watched  thee  wind  so  clearly, 

And  on  thy  bank  I  found  the  gem 
That  makes  me  love  thee  dearly. 
In  1821  Clare  came  forward  again  as  a  poet.  His 
second  publication  was  entitled  The  Village  Minstrel 
and  other  Poems,  in  two  volumes.  The  first  of  these 
pieces  is  in  the  Spenserian  st.anza,  and  describes  the 
scenes,  sports,  and  feelings  of  rural  life — the  author 
himself  sitting  for  the  portrait  of  Lubin,  the  humble 
rustic  who  '  hummed  liis  lowly  dreams ' 

Far  in  the  shade  where  poverty  retires. 

The  descriptions  of  scenery,  as  well  as  the  expres- 
sion of  natural  emotion  and  generous  sentiment  in 
this  poem,  exalted  the  reputation  of  Clare  as  a  true 
poet.  He  afterwards  contributed  short  pieces  to  the 
annuals  and  other  periodicals,  marked  by  a  more 
choice  and  reiined  diction.  'The  poet's  prosperity 
was,  alas  I  soon  over.  His  discretion  was  not  equal 
to  his  fortitude :  he  speculated  in  farming,  wasted 
his  little  hoard,  and  amidst  accumulating  difficul- 
ties sank  into  nervous  despondency  and  despair.   He 


is  now,  we  believe,  in  a  private  asylum — lio|M'leS9, 
but  not  dead  to  passing  events.  This  sad  termina- 
tion of  so  bright  a  morning  it  is  painful  to  contem- 
plate. Amidst  the  native  » ild  flowers  of  his  song 
we  looked  not  for  the  'deadly  nightshade' — and, 
though  the  example  of  Iturns,  of  Cbatterton,  and 
Bloomfield,  was  better  fitted  to  inspire  fear  than 
hope,  there  wsis  in  Clare  a  naturally  lively  and  cheer- 
ful temperament,  and  an  apparent  absence  of  strong 
ami  dangerous  passions,  that  promised,  as  in  the  case 
of  Allan  Hamsay,  a  life  of  humble  yet  prosperous 
coiitentinent  and  happiress.  Poor  Clare's  muse  was 
the  true  offspring  of  English  country  life.  He  was 
a  faithful  painter  of  rustic  scenes  and  occupations, 
and  lie  noted  every  light  and  shade  of  his  brooks, 
meadows,  and  green  lanes.  His  fancy  w;i3  buoyant 
in  the  midst  of  labour  and  hardship;  ami  his  imagery, 
drawn  directly  from  nature,  is  various  and  original. 
Careful  finishing  could  not  be  expected  from  the 
rustic  poet,  yet  there  is  often  a  fine  delicacy  and 
beauty  in  his  pieces,  and  his  moral  reflections  and 
p.ithos  win  their  way  to  the  heart.  'It  is  seldom,' 
as  one  of  his  critics  remarked,  'that  the  ]mblie  have 
an  opportunity  of  learning  the  unmixed  and  un- 
adulterated impression  of  the  loveliness  of  nature  on 
a  man  of  vivid  perception  and  strong  feeling,  equally 
unac<iuainted  with  the  art  and  reserve  of  the  world, 
and  with  the  riches,  rules,  and  jirejiulices  of  litera- 
ture.' Clare  was  strictly  such  a  man.  His  reading 
before  his  first  publication  had  been  extremely 
limited,  and  did  not  either  form  his  taste  or  bias 
the  direction  of  his  powers.  He  wrote  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  heart ;  and  his  love  of  nature  was  so 
universal,  that  he  included  iUl,  weeds  as  well  as 
flowers,  in  his  picturesque  catalogues  of  her  charms. 
In  grouping  and  forming  his  pictures,  he  has  re- 
course to  new  and  origiual  expressions — as,  for  ex- 
ample— 

Bri.-ik  winds  the  lightened  branches  shake 
Bv  pattering,  pla.shing  drops  confessed  ; 
And',  where  oaks  dripping  shade  the  lake. 
Paint  crimpin'j  dimples  on  its  bieast. 
A  sonnet  to  the  glow-worm  is  singularly  rich  in  this 
vivid  word-painting: — 

Tasteful  illumination  of  the  night, 
Bright  scattered,  twinkling  star  of  ifpangled  earth 
Hail  to  the  nameless  coloured  dark  and  light. 
The  witching  nurse  of  thy  illumined  birth. 
In  thy  still  hour  how  dearly  I  delight 
To  rest  my  weary  bones,  from  labour  free  ; 
In  lone  spots,  out  of  hearing,  out  of  sight. 
To  sigh  day's  smothereil  pains  ;  and  pause  on  thee, 
Bedecking  dangling  brier  and  ivied  tree. 
Or  diamonds  tipping  on  the  grassy  spear  ; 
Thy  pale-faced  glimmering  light  I  love  to  see, 
Gilding  and  glistering  in  the  dewdrop  near  : 
0  still-hour's  mate !  my  easing  heart  sobs  free, 
While  tiny  bents  low  bend  with  many  an  added 
tear. 
In  these  happy  microscopic  views  of  nature,  Grahame, 
the  author  of  the  Sabbath,  is  the  only  poet  who  can 
be  put  in  competition  witli  Clare.     The  delicacy  of 
some  of  his  sentimental  verses,  mi.xed  up  in  careless 
profusion  with  others  less  correct  or  pleasing,  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  part  of  a  ballad.  The  Fatt 
of  Amy : — 

The  flowers  the  sultry  summer  kills 

Spring's  milder  suns  restore  ; 
But  innocence,  that  fickle  charm, 

Blooms  once,  and  blooms  no  more. 
The  swains  who  loved  no  more  admire, 

Their  hearts  no  beauty  warms  ; 
And  maidens  triumph  in  her  fall 
That  envied  once  her  charms. 
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Lost  wa8  that  sweet  simplicity  ; 

Her  eye's  bright  lustre  fled; 
And  o'er  her  cheeks,  where  roses  bloouicd, 

A  Hickly  paleness  spread. 

So  fades  the  flower  before  its  time, 

Where  caiikerworms  assail ; 
So  droops  the  bud  upon  its  stem 

Beneath  the  sickly  gale. 

What  is  Life  J 

And  what  is  Life  I     An  hour-glass  on  the  run, 
A  m'st  retreating  from  the  morning  sun, 
A  bu^y,  bustling,  still-repeated  dream. 

It«  length  I  A  minute's  pause,  a  moment's  thought. 
And  Happiness  \     A  bubble  on  the  stream. 

That  in  the  act  of  seizing  shrinks  to  nought. 

And  what  is  Hope  !    The  puffing  gale  of  mom. 

That  robs  each  flowret  of  its  gem — and  dies ; 
A  cobweb,  hiding  disappointment's  thorn. 

Which  stings  more  keenly  through  the  thin  disguise. 
And  what  is  Death  !     Is  still  the  cause  unfound  ? 
That  dark  mysterious  name  of  horrid  sound  I 

A  long  and  lingering  sleep  the  weary  crave. 
Ajid  Peace  I     Wliere  can  its  happiness  abound  ! 

No  where  at  all,  save  heaven  and  the  grave. 
Then  what  is  Life  !     When  stripped  of  its  disguise, 

A  thing  to  be  desired  it  cannot  be ; 
Since  everything  tliat  meets  our  foolish  eyes 

Gives  proof  sufficient  of  its  vanity, 
Tis  but  a  trial  all  must  undergo. 

To  teach  unthankful  mortal  how  to  prize 
rhat  happiness  vain  man's  denied  to  know, 

Until  he's  called  to  claim  it  in  the  skies. 

Summer  Morning. 

*Ti9  sweet  to  meet  the  morning  breeze, 
Or  list  the  ^ggling  of  the  brook  ; 

Or,  stretched  beneath  the  shade  of  trees, 
Peruse  and  pause  on  nature's  book. 

When  nature  every  sweet  prepares 
To  entertain  our  wished  delay — 

The  images  which  morning  wears, 
The  wakening  charms  of  early  day  I 

Now  let  me  tread  the  meadow  paths, 

Where  glittering  dew  the  ground  illumes, 

As  sprinkled  o'er  the  withering  swaths 
Their  moisture  shrinks  in  sweet  |ierfumes. 

And  hear  the  beetle  sound  his  horn, 
And  hear  the  skylark  whistling  nigh. 

Sprung  from  his  bed  of  tufted  corn, 
A  hailing  minstrel  in  the  sky. 

First  sunbeam,  calling  night  away 

To  nee  how  sweet  thy  summons  seems  ; 

Split  by  the  willow's  wavy  gray. 

And  sweetly  dancing  on  the  streams. 

How  fine  the  spider's  wob  is  spun, 

Unnoticed  to  vulgar  eyes  ; 
Its  silk  thread  glittering  in  the  sun 

Arts  bungling  vanity  defies. 

Roaminp  while  the  dewy  fields 

'Noatli  their  morning  burthen  lean, 

While  its  crop  mv  searche.H  shitliN, 
Sweet  I  scent  the  blossomed  bt^an. 

Making  oil  remarking  stops  ; 

Watching  tiny  nameless  things 
Climb  the  grass's  spiry  to\i8 

Kro  they  try  their  gauzy  wings. 

80  emerging  into  light. 

From  the  ignorant  and  vain 
Fearful  genius  takes  her  tli^'ht, 

Skintming  o'er  the  loM-ly  j  lain. 


The  Primrose — A  Sonnet, 
Welcome,  pale  primrose  !  starting  up  between 

Dead  matted  leaves  of  ash  and  oak  that  strew 

The  every  lawn,  the  wood,  and  spinney  through, 
'Mid  creeping  moss  and  ivy's  darker  green  ; 

How  much  thy  presence  beauti6e3  the  ground  ! 
How  sweet  thy  modest  unaffected  pride 
(jlows  on  the  sunny  bank  and  wood's  warm  side  ! 

And  where  thy  fairy  flowers  in  groups  are  found. 
The  schoolboy  roams  enchantedly  along, 

Plucking  the  fairest  with  a  rude  delight: 
While  the  meek  shepherd  stops  his  simple  song. 

To  gaze  a  moment  on  the  pleasing  sight ; 
O'erjoyed  to  see  the  flowers  that  truly  bring 
The  welcome  news  of  sweet  returning  spring. 

ne  T/irusk's  Nest— A  Sonnet. 

Within  a  thick  and  spreading  ha^vthorn  bush 

That  overhung  a  molehill  large  and  round, 
I  heard  from  mom  to  mom  a  merry  thrush 

Sing  hyrans  of  rapture,  while  I  drank  the  sound 
With  joy — and  oft  an  unintruding  guest, 

I  watched  her  secret  toils  from  <iay  to  day ; 
How  true  she  warjied  the  moss  to  form  her  nest. 

And  modelled  it  within  with  wood  and  clay. 
And  by  and  by,  like  heath-bells  gilt  with  dew, 

There  lay  her  shining  eggs  as  bright  as  flowers. 
Ink-spotted  over,  shells  of  green  and  blue  : 

And  there  I  witnessed,  in  the  summer  lioura, 
A  brood  of  nature's  minstrels  chirp  and  fly, 
Cihid  as  the  sunshine  and  the  laughing  sky.* 

First-Lovc*s  Recollections. 

First-love  will  with  the  heart  remain 

When  its  hopes  are  all  gone  by ; 
As  frail  rose-blossoms  still  retain 

Their  fragrance  when  they  die : 
And  joy's  first  dreams  will  haunt  the  mind 

With  the  shades  'mid  which  they  sprung. 
As  summer  leaves  the  stems  behind 

On  which  spring's  blossoms  hung. 

Mary,  I  dare  not  call  thee  dear, 

I've  lost  that  right  so  long ; 
Yet  once  again  I  vex  thine  ear 

With  mcmorv''s  idle  song. 
I  felt  a  pride  to  name  thy  name. 

But  now  that  pride  hath  flown. 
And  burning  blushes  speak  my  shume. 

That  thus  I  love  thee  on. 

How  loath  to  part,  how  fond  to  meet. 

Had  we  two  used  to  be; 
At  sunset,  with  what  eager  feet 

I  hastened  unto  thtM»! 
Scarce  nine  days  passed  us  ere  we  met 

In  spring,  nay,  wintry  weather; 
Now  nine  yearit  suns  have  risen  and  s«ft. 

Nor  found  us  once  together. 

Thy  face  was  so  familiar  grown, 

Thyself  :io  often  nigh, 
A  moment's  memory  when  alone, 

Would  bring  thee  in  mine  eye; 

•  Mnntffomery  ha)i  quaintly  but  truly  of  tb's  sonnet,  '  llcrt 
wc  huvt«  in  tnfDJftturo  the  1ii»tory  and  (tw^xraphy  of  ft  thi  tub's 
nc«t,  HO  himply  Mid  nftturalljr  Ml  forth,  lliat  ono  might  think 
fttich  klraius 

No  moro  diflicilo 
Tliftn  for  ft  blftckbinl  'lU  to  whi»t|c. 
Hut  let  tho  lu-nrtl(!>*M  critic  ulm  do)>iM><t  tlii'm  iry  bit  ov« 
band  utthor  nt  a  hirtl'*  mwt  or  n  i^mnot  liko  lit  % ;  luxl  wheo 
bo  ban  •uccovded  III  iMukinc  itiv  om*,  he  niaj'  hnvo  MMn»  hofm 
of  bolntf  ubU-  tu  mnko  the  otiivr.* 
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But  now  my  very  drcuni?  forget 

Tlmt  witchin*;  look  to  trace  ; 
Though  there  thy  beauty  lingers  yet, 

It  wears  a  stranger's  face. 

When  lust  that  gentle  cheek  I  prest, 

And  heiird  thee  feign  adieu, 
I  little  thought  that  seeming  jest 

AVonld  prove  a  word  so  true  1 
A  fate  like  this  hatii  oft  befell 

Even  loftier  hopes  than  ours  ; 
Spring  bids  full  many  buds  to  swell, 

That  ne'er  can  grow  to  flowers. 

Daicnings  of  Genius. 

In  those  low  paths  which  poverty  surrounds, 

The  rough  rude  ploughman,  off  his  fallow  grounds 

(That  necessary  tool  of  wealth  and  pride). 

While  moiled  and  sweating,  by  some  pasture's  side, 

Will  often  stoop,  inquisitive  to  trace 

The  opening  beauties  of  a  daisy's  face  ; 

Oft  will  lie  witness,  with  admiring  eyes. 

The  brook's  sweet  dimjiles  o'er  tlie  jiebbles  rise; 

And  often  bent,  as  o'er  some  magic  spell, 

He'll  pause  and  pick  his  shaped  stone  and  shell : 

Raptures  the  while  his  inward  powers  influinc, 

And  joys  delight  him  which  he  cannot  name  ; 

Ideas  picture  pleasing  views  to  mind, 

For  which  his  language  can  no  utterance  find  ; 

Increasing  beauties,  freshening  on  his  sight, 

Unfold  new  charms,  and  witness  more  delight; 

So  while  the  present  please,  the  past  decay, 

And  in  each  other,  losing,  melt  away. 

Thus  pausing  wild  on  all  he  saunters  by, 

He  feels  enrii])tured,  though  he  knows  not  why ; 

And  hums  and  mutters  o'er  his  joys  in  vain, 

And  dwells  on  something  which  he  can't  explain. 

The  bursts  of  thought  with  which  his  soul's  pei-plexed, 

Are  bred  one  moment,  and  are  gone  the  next ; 

Yet  still  the  heart  will  kindling  sparks  retain. 

And  thoughts  will  rise,  and  Fancy  strive  again. 

So  have  I  marked  the  dying  ember's  light, 

\\Tien  on  the  hearth  it  fainted  from  my  sight, 

With  glimmering  glow  oft  redden  up  again, 

And  spark-*  crack  brightening  into  life  in  vain  ; 

Still  lingering  out  its  kindling  hope  to  rise. 

Till  faint,  and  fainting,  the  last  twinkle  dies. 

Dim  bums  the  soul,  and  throbs  the  fluttering  heart, 
Its  painful  i>leasing  feelings  to  impart ; 
Till  by  successless  sallies  wearied  quite. 
The  memory  fails,  and  Fancy  takes  her  flight : 
The  wick,  confined  within  its  socket,  dies. 
Borne  down  and  smothered  in  a  thousand  sighs. 

{Scxnes  and  Miisings  of  the  PcaaaiU  Poet."} 

[From  the  '  VUhige  Minstrel.'] 
Each  opening  season,  and  each  opening  scone, 
On  his  wild  view  still  teemed  with  fresh  delight; 
E'en  winter's  storms  to  him  have  welcome  been. 
That  brought  him  comfort  in  its  long  dark  night, 
As  joyful  listening,  while  the  fire  burnt  bright, 
Some  neighbouring  labourer's  superstitious  tale, 
How  '  Jack-a-lantem,'  with  his  wisp  alight. 
To  dro\vu  a  'nightcd  traveller  once  did  fail, 
He  knowing  well  the  brook  that  whimpered  down  the 
vale. 

And  tales  of  fairyland  he  loved  to  hear, 
Those  mites  of  human  forms,  like  skimming  bees, 
That  fly  and  flirt  about  but  everywhere  ; 
The  mystic  tribes  of  night's  unnerving  breeze, 
That  through  a  lock -hole  even  creep  with  ease : 
The  freaks  and  stories  of  this  elfin  crew, 
Ah!  Lubin  gloried  in  such  things  as  these ; 
How  they  rewarded  industry  he  knew, 
^nd  how  the  restless  slut  w:is  pinched  black  and  blue. 


How  ancient  dames  a  fairy's  anger  feared, 
From  gossip's  stories  Lubin  often  heard  ; 
How  they  on  every  night  the  hearthstone  cleared. 
And,  'gainst  their  visits,  all  things  neat  prepared, 
As  fays  nought  more  than  cleanliness  regard  ; 
When  in  the  morn  they  never  failed  to  share 
Or  gold  or  silver  as  their  meet  reward, 
Dro]it  in  the  water  superstition's  care. 
To  make  the  charm  succeed,   had   cautious   plao^ 
there. 

And  thousands  such  the  village  keeps  alive; 
Reings  that  people  superstitious  earth. 
That  e'er  in  rural  manners  will  survive, 
As  long  as  wild  rusticity  has  birth 
To  spread  their  wonders  round  the  cottage-hearth* 
On  Lubin's  mind  these  deeply  were  impressed; 
Oft  fear  forbade  to  share  his  neighbour's  mirth: 
And  long  each  tale,  by  fancy  newly  dressed, 
Brought  fairies  in  his  dreams,  and  broke  his  infant  rest. 

He  hud  his  dreads  and  fears,  and  scarce  could  pasa 
A  churchyard's  dreary  mounds  at  silent  night. 
But  footsteps  tramjded  through  the  rustling  gro^w. 
And  ghosts   'hind  grave-stones  stood  in  sheets  of 

white ; 
Dread  monsters  fancy  moulded  on  his  sight; 
Soft  would  he  step  lest  they  his  tread  should  hear. 
And  creep  and  creep  till  ]n\^t  his  wild  affright; 
Then  on  wind's  wings  would  rally,  as  it  were. 
So  swift  the  wild  retreat  of  childhood's  fancied  fear. 

And  when  fear  loft  him,  on  his  comer-seat 
Much  would  he  chatter  o'er  each  dreadful  tale; 
Tell  how  he  heard  the  sound  of  'preaching  feet, 
And  warriors  jingling  in  their  coats  of  mail ; 
And  lumping  knocks  as  one  would  thump  a  flail  J 
Of  spirits  conjured  in  the  chamol  floor; 
And  many  a  mournful  shriek  and  hapless  wail, 
Where  maids,  self-murdercd,  their  false  loves  de- 
plore ; 
And  from  that  time  would  vow  to  tramp  on  nights  DO 
more. 

0!   who  can  speak  his  joys  when  spring's  young 

morn. 
From  wood  and  pasture,  opened  on  his  view  ! 
When  tender  green  buds  blush  upon  the  thorn. 
And  the  first  primrose  dips  its  leaves  in  dew: 
Kach  varied  charm  how  joyed  would  he  pursue, 
Tempted  to  trace  their  beauties  through  the  day; 
Gray-girdled  eve  and  mom  of  rosy  hue 
Have  both  beheld  him  on  his  lonely  way. 
Far,  far  remote  from  boys,  and  their  unpleasing  pUy. 

Sequestered  nature  was  his  heart's  delight ; 
Him  would  she  lead  through  wood  and  lonely  plain, 
Searching  the  pooty  from  the  rushy  dike ; 
And  while  the  thrush  sang  her  long-silenced  strain. 
He  thought  it  sweet,  and  mocked  it  o'er  again  ; 
And  while  he  plucked  the  primrose  in  its  pride, 
He  pondered  o'er  its  bloom  'tween  joy  and  pain ; 
And  a  rude  sonnet  in  its  praise  he  tried. 
Where  nature's  simple  way  the  aid  of  art  supplied. 

The  freshened  landscapes  round  his  routes  unfurled. 
The  fine-tinged  clouds  above,  the  woods  below, 
Each  met  his  eye  a  new-revealing  world, 
Delighting  more  as  more  he  learned  to  know ; 
Kach  journey  sweeter,  musing  to  and  fro. 
Surrounded  thus,  not  Paradise  more  sweet; 
Enthusiasm  made  his  soul  to  glow  ; 
His  heart  with  wild  sensations  used  to  beat; 
As  nature  seemly  sang,  his  mutterings  would  repeat. 

Upon  a  molehill  oft  he  dropt  him  down, 
To  take  a  prospect  of  the  circling  scene, 
Marking  how  much  the  cottage  roofs  thatch  brown 
Did  add  its  beauty  to  the  budding  green 
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Of  sheltering  trees  it  humbly  peeped  between  ; 
The  stone-rocked  wagon  with  its  rumbling  sound  ; 
The  windrailPs  sweeping  sails  at  distance  seen  ; 
And  every  form  that  crowds  the  circling;  round, 
Where  the  sky,  stooping,  seems  to  kiss  the  meeting 
ground. 

And  dear  to  him  the  rural  sports  of  May, 
When  each  cot-threshold  mounts  its  hailing  bough. 
And  ruddy  milkmaids  weave  their  garlands  gay. 
Upon  the  green  to  crown  the  earliest  cow ; 
When  mirth  and  pleasure  wear  a  joyful  brow; 
And  join  the  tumult  with  unbounded  glee, 
The  humble  tenants  of  the  pail  and  plough: 
He  loved  '  old  sports,'  by  them  revived,  to  see, 
Rut  never  cared  to  join  in  tbeir  rude  revelry. 

0*er  brook-banks  stretching,  on  the  pasture-sward 
He  gazed,  far  distant  from  the  jocund  crew; 
Two*  but  their  feats  that  claimed  a  slight  regard  ; 
Twas  his — his  pastimes  lonely  to  pursue — 
Wild  blossoms  creeping  in  the  grass  to  view, 
Scarce  peeping  up  the  tiny  bent  as  high, 
Betinged  with  glossy  yellow,  red  or  blue, 
Unnamed,  unnoticed  but  by  Lubin's  eye. 
That  like  low  genius  sprang,  to  bloom  their  day  and  die. 

0  !  who  can  tell  the  sweets  of  May-day's  mom, 
To  waken  nipture  in  a  feeling  mind  ; 
When  the  gilt  east  unveils  her  dappled  dawn. 
And  the  gay  woodlark  has  its  nest  resigned, 
As  slow  the  sun  creeps  up  the  hill  behind  ; 
Mom  reddening  round,  and  daylight's  spotless  hue. 
As  seemingly  with  rose  and  lily  lined  ; 
While  all  the  prospect  round  beams  fair  to  view. 
Like  a  sweet  opening  flower  with  its  unsullied  dew. 

Ah  !  often  brushing  through  the  dripping  grass, 
Has  he  been  seen  to  catch  this  early  chann. 
Listening  the  'love-song'  of  the  healthy  lass 
Passing  with  milk-pail  on  her  well-turned  arm  ; 
Or  meeting  objects  from  the  rousing  farm — 
The  jingling  plough-teams  driving  do»ni  the  steep, 
Wagon  and  exrt ;  and  shephird-dogs'  alarm, 
Raising  the  bleAtings  of  unfolding  sheep. 
As  o'er  the  mountain  top  the  red  sun  'gins  to  peep. 

Nor  could  the  day's  decline  escape  his  gaze ; 
He  loved  the  closing  as  the  rising  day, 
And  oft  would  stand  to  catch  the  setting  rays, 
Whose  last  beams  stole  not  unperceivcd  away  ; 
When,  hesitating  like  a  stag  at  bay. 
The  bright  unwearied  sun  seemed  loath  to  drop. 
Till  chaos'  night-hounds  hurried  him  away. 
And  drove  hini  headlong  from  the  mountain  top. 
And  shut  the  lovely  scene,  and  bade  all  nature  stop. 

With  contemplation's  stores  his  mind  to  fill, 
0  doubly  happy  would  he  roam  as  then, 
When  the  blue  eve  crept  deeper  round  the  hill, 
\N'hile  the  coy  rabbit  ventured  from  his  den. 
And  weary  labour  sought  his  rest  again  ; 
Lone  wanderings  led  him  haply  by  the  stream. 
Where  unperceivcd  he  'joyed  his  hours  at  will. 
Musing  the  cricket  twittering  o'er  its  dream, 
Or  watching  o'er  the  brook  the  moonlight's  dancing 
beam. 

And  here  the  rursl  muse  might  aptly  aay. 
As  sober  evening  sweetly  siles  along. 
How  she  has  chased  Mack  ignorance  away, 
And  warmed  his  artless  soul  with  feelings  strong, 
To  teach  his  reed  to  warble  forth  a  song ; 
And  how  it  echoed  on  the  even-gale. 
All  by  the  brook  the  paflture-flowers  among : 
But  ah  !  such  trifles  arc  of  no  avail — 
there's  few  to  notice  hiui,  or  hear  his  simple  talc. 


O  Poverty  !  thy  frowns  were  early  dealt 
O'er  him  who  mourned  thee,  not  by  fancy  led 
To  whine  and  wail  o'er  woes  he  never  felt. 
Staining  his  rhymes  with  tears  he  never  shed. 
And  heaving  sighs  a  mock  song  only  bred  : 
Alas  !  he  knew  too  much  of  every  p'ain 
That  showered  full  thick  on  his  unsheltered  head  ; 
And  as  his  tears  and  sighs  did  erst  complain. 
His  numbers  took  it  up,  and  wept  it  o'er  again. 

JAMES  ANU  HORACE  SMITH. 

Jame.s  Smith  (1775-1S39)  was  a  lively  and  amus- 
ing author  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Ilis  father, 
Mr  Robert  Smith,  was  an  eminent  legal  practitioner 
in  London,  and  solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance — 
a  gentleman  of  learning  and  accomplishments,  whose 


James  Smith. 

latter  years  were  gratified  by  the  t.ilents  and  repu- 
tation of  his  two  sons,  James  and  Horai-e.  James, 
the  eldest,  was  educated  at  a  school  at  Cliigwell,  in 
Essex,  and  was  usually  at  the  head  of  his  class.  For 
this  retired  'schoolboy  spot'  he  ever  retained  a 
strong  affection,  rarely  suffering,  as  his  brother  re- 
lates, a  long  interval  to  elapse  without  paying  it  a 
visit,  and  wandering  over  the  scenes  that  recalled 
the  truant  excursions  of  himself  and  chosen  play- 
mates, or  the  solitary  rambles  and  musings  of  his 
yimth.  Two  of  his  latest  poems  .ire  devoted  to  his 
reminiscences  of  (.'higwcll.  After  the  completion  of 
his  education,  James  Smitli  was  articled  to  his 
father,  was  taken  into  partnership  in  due  time,  and 
eventually  succeeded  to  the  business,  as  well  as  to 
the  appointment  of  solicitor  to  the  t)rdnance.  With 
a  quiik  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  a  strong  passion  for 
the  stage  and  the  drani.i,  and  a  love  of  London 
Bix'iety  and  manners,  Smith  became  a  town  wit  and 
humorist — delighting  in  p.-irodies,  theatrical  collo- 
quies, and  fashionable  criticism.  His  first  pie»-c« 
appear  to  have  Ix'cn  cimtributed  to  the  I'ic-Nic  news- 
paper established  by  Colonel  Henry  Oreville.  which 
afterwards  merged  into  The  ('<i/<inf(,  l>olh  being  solely 
calculated  for  the  topics  and  fivlings  of  the  day.  A 
selection  from  the  I'ic-Nic  papers,  in  two  small 
volumes,  was  published  in  180.t.  He  next  joined 
the  writers  for  the  London  Heview— a  journid  esta- 
blished by  ("uniKrland  the  ilraniatist,  on  the  novel 
principle  of  aflixing  the  writer's  nametohiscrili.iic 
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The  KeviiM-  (irovnl  a  cuniplete  failure.  Tlie  syatem 
of  publishing  names  was  an  unwise  innovation,  de- 
stroying equally  tlie  harmless  curiosity  of  the  reader, 
and  the  criticiil  independence  of  tlie  author;  and 
[  Cumberland,  besides,  was  too  vain,  too  irritable  and 
!  poor,  to  secure  a  go<xI  list  of  contributors.  Smith 
then  became  a  constant  writer  in  the  Monthly 
Slirror  (wherein  Henry  Kirke  White  first  attracted 
the  notice  of  what  may  be  termed  the  literary  world), 
and  in  this  work  appeared  a  series  of  poetical  imita- 
tions, entitled  Horace  in  London,  the  joint  production 
of  James  and  Horace  Smith.  These  parodies  were 
subsequently  collected  and  published  in  one  volume 
m  1813,  after  the  success  of  the  Rejected  Addrcises 
had  rendered  the  authors  famous.  Some  of  the 
pieces  display  a  lively  vein  of  town  levity  and 
humour,  but  many  of  them  also  arc  very  trifling 
and  tedious.  In  one  stanza,  James  Smith  has  given 
a  true  sketch  of  his  own  tastes  and  character : — 

Me  toil  and  case  alternate  share. 
Books,  and  the  converse  of  the  fair, 

(To  see  is  to  adore  'em)  ; 
With  these,  and  London  for  my  home, 
I  envy  not  the  joys  of  Home, 

The  Circus  or  the  Forum  ! 

To  London  he  seems  to  have  been  as  strongly  at- 
tached as  Dr  Johnson  himself.  *A  confirmed  me- 
tropolitan in  all  his  tastes  and  habits,  he  would  often 
quaintly  observe,  that  London  was  the  best  place  in 
summer,  and  the  only  place  in  winter  ;  or  quote  Dr 
Johnson's  dogma — "  Sir,  the  man  that  is  tired  of 
London  is  tired  of  existence."  At  other  times  he 
would  express  his  perfect  concurrence  with  Dr 
llosley's  .assertion,  that  in  the  country  one  is  always 
maddened  with  the  noise  of  nothing :  or  laughingly 
quote  tlie  Duke  of  Queensberry's  rejoinder  on  being 
told  one  sultry  day  in  September  that  London  was 
exceedingly  empty — "  Yes,  but  it's  fuller  than  the 
country."  He  would  not,  perhaps,  have  gone  quite 
so  fiiT  as  his  old  friend  Jekyll,  who  use<l  to  say,  that 
"  if  compelled  to  live  in  the  country,  he  would  have 
the  approach  to  his  house  paved  like  tlic  streets  of 
London,  and  hire  a  hackney-coach  to  drive  up  and 
down  the  street  all  day  long  j"  but  he  would  relate, 
with  great  glee,  a  story  showing  the  general  con- 
viction of  his  dislike  to  ruriilities.  He  was  sitting 
in  the  library  at  a  country  house,  when  a  gentleman, 
informing  him  that  the  family  were  all  out,  proposed 
a  quiet  stroll  into  the  pleasure-grounds.  "  Stroll ! 
why,  don't  you  see  my  gouty  shoe  ?"  "  Yes,  but 
what  then  ?  you  don't  really  mean  to  say  that  you 
have  got  the  gout  ?  I  thought  you  had  only  put  on 
that  shoe  to  avoid  being  shown  over  the  improve- 
ments."'* There  is  some  good-humoured  banter  and 
exaggeration  in  this  dislike  of  ruralities;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  that,  as  Johnson  found  his  way  to  the 
remote  Hebrides,  Smith  occasionally  transported 
himself  to  Yorkshire  and  other  places,  the  country 
scats  of  friends  and  noblemen.  The  '  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses' appeared  in  1812,  having  engaged  James 
and  Hor.ice  Smith  six  weeks,  and  proving  'one  of 
the  luckiest  hits  in  literature.'  The  directors  of 
Drury  Lane  theatre  had  offered  a  premium  for  the 
best  poetical  address  to  be  spoken  on  opening  the 
new  edifice;  and  a  casual  hint  from  Mr  Ward,  secre- 
tary to  the  theatre,  suggested  to  the  witty  brotliers 
the  composition  of  a  series  of  humorous  addresses. 
professedly  composed  by  the  principal  authors  of  the 
day.  The  work  was  ready  by  the  opening  of  the 
theatre,  and  its  success  was  almost  unexampled. 
Eighteen  editions  have  been  sold ;  and   the   co)>y- 

*  Mcinair  preiixed  to  Smith's  Comic  Miscellanies,  3  to1& 
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right,  which  had  been  origin.ally  offered  to  Mr  Mur 
ray  for  1-20,  was  purchased  by  that  gentleman,  in 
1819,  after  the  sixteenth  edition,  for  L.131.  The 
articles  written  by  James  Smith  consisted  of  imita- 
tions of  Wordsworth,  Cobbctt,  Soutbey,  Coleridge, 
Crabbe,  and  a  few  travesties.  Some  of  them  are 
inimitable,  particularly  the  parodies  on  Cobbett  and 
Crabbe,  which  were  also  among  the  most  popular. 
Horace  Smith  contribute<l  imitations  of  Walter 
Scott,  Moore,  Monk  I,ewis,  I>ord  Byron,  W.  T. 
Fitzgeridd  (whose  '  Loyal  Effusion.'  is  irresistibly 
ludicrous  for  its  extravagant  adulation  and  fustian), 
Dr  Johnson,  &c.  The  amount  of  talent  displayed 
by  the  two  brothers  was  pretty  equal;  for  none  of 
James  Smith's  parodies  are  more  felicitous  th.an  that 
(jf  Scott  by  Horace.  The  popularity  of  the  '.Rejected 
Addresses'  seems  to  have  satisfied  the  ambition  of 
the  cliler  poet.  He  afterwards  confined  himself  to 
short  anonymous  pieces  in  the  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine and  other  periodicals,  and  to  the  contribution 
of  some  humorous  sketches  and  anecdotes  towards 
Mr  JIuthews's  theatrical  entertainments,  the  author- 
ship of  which  was  known  only  to  a  few.  The 
Coiin/n/  Cousins,  Trip  to  France,  and  Trip  to  America, 
mostly  written  by  Smith,  and  brought  out  by 
JIathews  at  the  English  Opera  House,  not  only 
filled  the  theatre,  and  replenished  the  treasury,  but 
brought  the  witty  writer  a  thousand  pounds — a  sum 
to  which,  we  are  told,  the  receiver  seldom  made 
allusion  without  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  and 
ej.iculating,  'A  thousand  pounds  for  nonsense!" 
Mr  Smith  was  still  better  paid  for  a  trifling  exer- 
tion of  bis  muse  ;  for,  having  met  at  a  dinner  p.arty 
the  late  Jlr  Strahan,  the  king's  printer,  then  suffer- 
ing from  gout  and  old  age,  though  his  faculties  re- 
mained unimpaired,  he  sent  liim  licxt  morning  the 
following  j'cK  d'csprit : — 

Your  lower  limbs  seemed  far  from  stout 

When  la,st  I  saw  you  walk  ; 
The  cause  I  presently  found  out 

When  you  began  to  talk. 

The  power  that  props  the  body's  length, 

In  due  proportion  spread. 
In  you  mounts  upwards,  and  the  strength 

All  settles  in  the  head. 

Mr  Strah.an  wa.s  so  much  gratified  by  the  compli- 
ment, that  he  made  an  immediate  codicil  to  his 
will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  writer  the  sum 
of  L.3000!  Horace  Smith,  however,  mentions  that 
Mr  Strahan  bad  other  motives  for  his  generosity, 
for  he  respected  and  loved  the  man  quite  as  much 
as  he  admired  the  poet.  James  made  a  happier, 
though,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  less  lucky  epigram 
on  lliss  Edgeworth : — 

We  every-day  bards  may  'anonymous*  sign — 
That  refuge.  Miss  Kdgeworth,  can  never  be  thine. 
Thy  ivritings,  where  satire  and  moral  unite. 
Must  bring  forth  the  name  of  their  author  to  light. 
Good  and  bad  join  in  telling  the  source  of  their  birth; 
The  bad  own  their  Edge,  and  the  good  own  their 
Worth. 

Tlie  easy  social  bacbelor-Iife  of  James  Smith  was 
much  impaired  by  hereditary  gout.  He  lived  tem- 
perately, and  at  his  club-dinner  restricted  himself  to 
his  half-pint  of  sherry  ;  but  as  a  professed  joker  and 
'  diner  out,"  he  must  often  have  been  temiitcd  to 
over-indulgence  and  irregular  hours.  Attacks  of 
!.'out  began  to  assail  him  in  middle  life,  and  he  gra- 
du:\lly  lost  the  use  and  the  very  form  of  his  limbs, 
bearing  all  his  sufferings,  as  his  brother  states,  with 
'  an  undcviating  and  unexampled  patience.'    One  of 
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the  stanzas  ia  his  poem  on  Chiswcll  Jisphiys  his 
philosophic  composure  at  this  periud  of  his  life : — 

World,  in  thy  ever  busy  mart 
Tve  acted  no  unnoticed  part — 

Would  I  rcHunie  it  ?  oh  no  ! 
Four  acts  are  done,  the  jest  grow?  stale ; 
The  waning  lamps  burn  dim  and  pale, 

And  reason  asks — Cut  bono  i 

He  held  it  a  humiliation  to  be  ill,  and  never  com- 
plained or  alluded  to  his  own  suircrings.  He  died 
on  the  24th  DecemlK;r  18.19,  aired  6:>.  Lady  liles- 
sin^on  said,  '  If  James  Smith  had  not  been  a  w'Mij 
man,  he  must  have  been  a  ijreat  man.*  His  extensive 
information  and  refined  manners,  joined  to  un  in- 
exhaustilile  fund  of  liveliness  and  humour,  and  a 
happy  uniform  temper,  rendered  him  a  faseinatinj 
companion.  T!ie  writinsts  of  such  a  man  pive  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  orijiinal;  yet  in  his  own  widk  of 
literature  .lames  Smith  has  few  superiors.  Anstey 
comes  mo.'it  directly  into  competition  with  him  ;  yet 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  '  Hejected  Addresses' 
will  live  as  long  as  tlie  '  New  liath  Guide.' 

The  surviving  partner  of  this  literary  duumvirate 
— the  most  constant  anil  interesting,  perhaps,  since 
that  of  Beaumont  and  Kl^'tcher,  and  more  affec- 
tionate from  the  relationship  of  the  p.artics — has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  novels  and  historical 
romances,  and  by  his  generosity  to  various  literary 
men.  Mr  Horace  Smith  has  also  written  some 
copies  of  verses,  one  of  wliich,  the  Address  to  the 
Mummy,  is  a  felicitous  cimipouml  of  fact,  humour, 
and  sentiment,  forcibly  and  originally  expressed. 


The  Tkeatrt.—By  the  Rn:  O.  C.  [Crabbt."] 

Tis  sweet  to  view,  from  half-past  five  to  six, 
Our  long  wax  candles,  with  short  cotton  wicks, 
Touched  bv  the  lamplighter's  Promethean  art, 
Start  into  light,  and  imikc  the  lighter  start : 
To  see  red  Pliccbus  through  the  gallery  pane 
Tinge  with  his  beam  the  beams  of  Drury  Lane, 
While  gradual  parties  fill  our  widened  pit. 
And  gape,  and  gaze,  and  wonder,  ere  tliey  sit.    *     * 

What  various  swains  our  motley  walls  contain  ! 
Fashion  from  Moorficlds,  honour  from  Chick  Lane  ; 
Bankers  from  Paper  Buildings  here  resort, 
Banknipts  from  (ioblen  Square  and  Hichcs  Court; 
From  the  llaymarket  canting  rogues  in  grain, 
Oulls  from  the  Poultry,  sots  from  Water  Lane; 
The  lottery  connorant,  the  auction  sliark, 
The  full-price  master,  and  the  half-price  clerk  ; 
Buys  who  long  linger  at  the  gallery  door. 
With  pence  twice  five,  they  want  but  twopence  more, 
Till  some  Samaritan  the  twopence  spares. 
And  sends  them  jumping  up  the  gallery  stairs. 
Critics  we  boast  who  ne'er  their  malice  baulk. 
But  talk  their  minds,  we  wish  they'd  mind  their  talk  ; 
Big  worded  bullies,  who  by  quarrels  live. 
Who  give  the  lie,  and  tell  the  lie  they  give ; 
Jews  from  St  Mary  .\xe,  for  jobs  so  wary. 
That  for  old  clotliis  they'd  even  axe  St  -Mary ; 
And  bucks  with  piK:kets  empty  as  their  pate, 
Lax  in  their  gaiters,  laxer  in  their  gait ; 
Who  iit't,  wlien  we  our  house  look  up,  carouse 
With  tippling  tipstaves  in  a  lock-up  house. 

Yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  clumce  can  joy  bestow, 
Where  scowling  fortune  scorned  to  threaten  wo, 
John  Uichard  William  Alexander  Divyer 
Was  footman  to  .lustinian  Stubbs,  l-'.si|uire; 
But  when  .li'hn  Dwyer  listed  in  the  Blues, 
Kmanu<  I  .lennings  polished  Stubbs's  shoes, 
Kmanuel  .lennings  brought  his  youngest  boj 
Up  a.s  .1  cu'M  cutter — »  safe  employ ; 


In  Holywell  Street,  St  Pancras,  he  was  bred 
(At  number  twenty-seven,  it  is  (^aid). 
Facing  the  iiunii>,  and  near  the  <_iranby's  head. 
He  would  have  bound  him  to  some  shop  in  town. 
But  with  a  premium  he  could  not  cnme  down  : 
Pat  was  the  urchin's  name,  a  red-haired  youth, 
Fonder  of  purl  and  .-kittle-grounds  than  truth. 

Silence,  ye  gods  !  to  keep  your  ttingues  in  awe. 
The  muse  shall  tell  an  accident  she  saw. 

Pat  .lennings  in  the  upjier  galk-ry  sat ; 
But,  leaning  forward,  Jennings  lost  his  hat; 
Down  from  the  gallery  the  beaver  tlew, 
.•\nd  spumed  the  one.  to  settle  in  the  two. 
Mow  shall  he  actt     Pay  at  the  gallery  door 
Two  shillings  for  what  cost  when  new  but  four! 
Or  till  half  price,  to  save  his  shilling,  wait, 
.•\nd  gain  his  hat  again  at  half-iiast  eight  I 
Now,  while  his  fears  anticipate  a  thief, 
John  Mullins  whispers,  Take  my  handkerchief. 
Thank  you,  cries  Put,  but  one  won't  niuke  a  line ; 
Take  mine,  cried  Wilson  ;  and,  cried  Stokes,  take  mioc 
A  motley  cable  soon  Pat  Jennings  ties. 
Where  SpitalficlJs  with  real  India  vies. 
Like  Iris'  bow,  down  darts  the  painted  hue. 
Starred,  striped,  and  spotted,  yellow,  red,  and  blue. 
Old  calico,  torn  silk,  and  muslin  new. 
George  Green  below,  with  palpitating  hand. 
Loops  the  last  'kerchief  to  the  beaver's  hand  ; 
I'psoars  the  prize  ;  the  youth,  with  joy  unfeigned, 
Uegained  the  felt,  and  felt  what  he  regained, 
While  to  the  applauding  galleries  grateful  Pat 
Maile  a  low  bow,  .and  touched  the  ransomed  bat.  •  • 

Tlic  lUAtfa  lkbut.—B;i  W.  W.  [  Wordsicorth.l 

[Spoken  in  tlio  character  of  Nnncy  Lake,  a  girl  eight  yean  of 
a£;c,  who  is  drawn  upon  the  stage  in  a  child's  chaise  taj 
Samuel  Hughes,  her  uncle's  porter.] 

My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  May, 
And  I  was  eight  on  New  Year's  l)av ; 

So  in  Kate  Wilson's  shop 
Papa  (he's  my  papa  and  Jack's) 
Bought  me,  last  week,  a  doll  of  wax. 

And  brother  Jack  a  top. 
Jack's  in  the  pouts,  and  this  it  is. 
He  thinks  mine  came  to  more  than  his. 

So  to  my  drawer  he  goes. 
Takes  out  the  doll,  and,  oh  my  stars  1 
He  pokes  her  head  between  the  bars. 

And  melts  olf  half  her  nosel 

Quite  cross,  a  bit  of  string  I  beg, 
.^nd  tie  it  to  his  peg  top's  peg, 

.•\nd  bang,  with  might  and  main. 
Its  head  against  the  parlour  door: 
Olf  Hies  the  head,  and  hits  the  floor. 

And  breaks  a  window-pane. 

This  nnide  him  cry  with  rage  ami  spite ; 
Well,  let  him  crj',  it  serves  him  right. 

.\  pretty  thing,  forsooth  I 
If  he's  to  melt,  all  scalding  hot. 
Half  niy  doll'i,  nose,  ami  1  am  not 

To  draw  his  peg  top's  tooth  ! 
Aunt  Hannah  heard  the  wiiich.w  bre«lt. 
And  cried, '  O  naughty  Nancy  Lake, 

Thus  to  distress  your  aunt : 
No  llrury  Lane  for  you  to-day!' 
And  Hhile  papa  said, '  Pooh,  she  may!' 

Mamma  said, '  No,  she  shan't !' 

Well,  after  manv  a  sail  reproach, 
They  got  into  a  iiackney  coach, 

Ami  trotted  down  the  street. 
I  saw  them  go :  one  hone  iia«  blind ; 
The  tails  of  both  hung  down  Kdiind; 

Their  shoes  were  on  their  foet. 
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The  chaise  in  which  poor  brother  Bill 
Used  to  be  drawn  to  J^cntonville, 

Stood  in  the  lumber  room : 
1  wiped  the  dust  from  olF  the  top, 
While  Molly  mopped  it  with  a  mop, 

And  brushed  it  with  a  broom. 

My  uncle's  porter,  Samuel  Hughet, 
Came  in  at  six  to  black  the  shoes 

(I  always  talk  to  Sam)  : 
So  what  docs  he,  but  takes  and  draga 
Me  in  the  chaise  along  the  flags, 

And  leaves  mc  where  I  am. 

My  father's  walls  arc  made  of  brick, 
But  not  so  tall,  and  not  so  thick 

As  these  ;  and,  goodness  me  ! 
My  father's  beams  are  made  of  wood, 
But  never,  never  half  so  good 

As  these  that  now  I  sec. 

What  a  large  floor !  'tis  like  a  town  I 
The  carpet,  when  they  lay  it  down. 

Won't  hide  it,  I'll  be  bound  : 
And  there's  a  row  of  lamps  ;  my  eye  I 
How  they  do  blaze !  I  wonder  why 

They  keep  them  on  the  ground. 

At  first  I  caught  hold  of  the  wing, 
And  kept  away  ;  but  Mr  Thing- 

IJnihob,  the  prompter  man. 
Gave  with  his  hand  my  chaise  a  shove, 
And  said, '  Go  on,  my  pretty  love ; 

Speak  to  *em,  little  Nan. 

You've  only  got  to  curtsey,  whisp- 
er, hold  your  chin  up,  laugh  and  lisp, 

.■\nd  then  you're  sure  to  take : 
I've  known  the  day  when  brats  not  quite 
Thirteen  got  fifty  pounds  a-night, 

Then  why  not  Nancy  Lake ! ' 

But  while  I'm  speaking,  whcrc's  papal 

And  Where's  iny  aunt !  and  where's  mamma? 

Where's  Jack  !     Oli,  there  they  sit ! 
They  smile,  they  nod  ;  I'll  go  my  ways, 
And  order  round  poor  Billy's  chaise, 

To  join  them  in  the  pit. 

And  now,  good  gentlefolks,  I  go 
To  join  mamma,  and  see  the  show; 

So,  bidding  you  adieu, 
I  curtsey,  like  a  pretty  miss, 
And  if  you'll  blow  to  me  a  kiss, 

I'll  blow  a  kiss  to  you. 

IBlawa  km,  and  exit. 

TaUofDruryLane.—By  W.S.  [Seott-l 

*  •  * 

As  chaos  which,  by  heavenly  doom, 

Had  slept  in  everlasting  gloom. 
Started  with  ;error  and  surprise. 
When  light  first  flashed  upon  her  eyes  : 
So  London's  sons  in  nightcap  woke. 

In  bedgown  woke  her  dames. 
For  shouts  were  heard  mid  fire  and  smoke. 
And  twice  ten  hundred  voices  spoke, 

*  The  playhouse  is  in  flames.' 
And  lo  !  where  Catherine  Street  exteu  1-, 
A  fiery  tall  its  lustre  lends 

To  every  window-pane : 
Blushes  each  spout  in  Martlet  Court, 
And  Barbican,  moth-eaten  fort. 
And  Covent  Garden  kennels  sport, 

A  briglit  ensanguined  drain  ; 
Meux's  new  hrewhouse  shows  the  lii'ht, 
Rowland  Hill's  chapel,  and  the  height 

Where  patent  shot  they  sell : 


The  Tennis  Court,  so  fair  and  tall, 
I'artakes  the  r.ay,  v\itli  Surgeons'  Hall, 
The  Ticket  Porters'  house  of  call. 
Old  Bedlam,  close  by  London  Wall, 
Wright's  shrimp  and  oyster  shop  withal, 
And  Richardson's  hotel. 

Nor  these  alone,  but  far  and  wide 
Across  the  Thames's  gleaming  tide, 
To  distant  fields  the  blaze  was  borne ; 
And  daisy  white  and  hoary  thorn. 
In  borrowed  lustre  seemed  to  sham 
The  rose  or  red  sweet  Wil-li-ani. 

To  those  who  on  the  hills  around 

Beheld  the  flames  from  Drury's  mound« 
As  from  a  lofty  altar  rise ; 

It  seemed  that  nations  did  conspire. 

To  otler  to  the  god  of  fire 
Some  vast  stupendous  sacrifice ! 
The  summoned  firemen  woke  at  call, 
And  hied  them  to  their  stations  all. 
Starting  from  short  and  broken  snoosc, 
Kach  sought  his  ponderous  hobnailed  shoM ; 
But  first  his  worsted  hosen  plied. 
Plush  breeches  next  in  crimson  dyed, 

His  nether  bulk  embraceil ; 
Then  jacket  thick  of  red  or  blue. 
Whose  massy  shoulder  gave  to  view 
The  badge  of  each  respective  crew. 

In  tiu  or  copper  traced. 
The  engines  thundered  through  the  street, 
Fire-hook,  pipe,  bucket,  all  complete, 
And  torches  glared,  and  clattering  feet 

Along  the  pavement  paced.      *     • 

K'en  Higginbottom  now  was  posed. 
For  sadder  scene  was  ne'er  disclosed ; 
Without,  within,  in  hideous  show. 
Devouring  flames  resistless  glow. 
And  blazing  rafters  downward  go. 
And  never  halloo  '  Heads  below  !' 

Nor  notice  give  at  all : 
The  firemen,  terrified,  are  slow 
To  bid  the  pumping  torrent  flow. 

For  fear  the  roof  should  fall. 
Back,  liobins,  back  !  Crump,  stand  aloof  I 

Whitford,  keep  near  the  walls! 
Huggins,  regard  your  own  behoof. 
For,  lo  !  the  blazing  rocking  roof 

Down,  down  in  thunder  falls ! 

An  awful  pause  succeeds  the  stroke. 
And  o'er  the  ruins  volumed  smoke, 
Rolling  around  its  pitchy  shroud. 
Concealed  them  from  the  astonished  crowd. 
At  length  the  mist  awhile  was  cleared. 
When  lo!  amid  the  wreck  uprcared, 
Gradual  a  moving  head  appeared, 

And  Eagle  firemen  knew 
'Twas  Joseph  Muggins,  name  revered. 

The  foreman  of  their  crew. 
Loud  shouted  all  in  signs  of  wo, 
'  A  Muggins  to  the  rescue,  ho  !' 

And  poured  the  hissing  tide : 
Meanwhile  the  Muggins  fought  amain, 
And  strove  and  struggled  all  in  vain. 
For  rallying  but  to  fall  again. 

He  tottered,  sunk,  and  died! 
Did  none  attempt,  before  he  fell. 
To  succour  one  they  loved  so  well  ? 
Yes,  Higginbottom  did  aspire 
(His  fireman's  soul  was  all  on  fire) 

His  brother  chief  to  save; 
But  ah  I  his  reckless  generous  ire 

Served  but  to  share  his  grave! 
'Mid  blazing  beams  and  scalding  streams. 
Through  fire  and  smoke  he  dauntless  broke, 
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Where  Mu^/^'inn  broke  before. 
But  Kuli))iur^'  stencil  unil  boiling  drench 
DcMtro^ing  si;^ht,  u'envhelmcd  him  quite; 

lie  iiunk  to  rise  no  more. 
Still  o'er  his  head,  while  Fate  he  braved. 
His  whizzing  water-pipe  he  waved  ; 
*  Whitford  and  Mitford  ply  your  puinp«; 
Vou,  Clutterbuck,  come,  stir  your  stumps  ; 
Why  arc  you  in  such  doleful  dumps? 
A  fireman,  and  afraid  of  bumps  1 
What  are  they  feared  on  i  fools — 'od  rot  'eiu  !' 
Were  the  last  worda  of  Iligginbottom.     *     * 


77te  Upas  in  Marybwxe  Lane, 

[By  James  Suitii.] 

A  tree  prew  in  Java,  whose  pestilent  rind 
A  venom  distilled  of  the  deadliest  kind  ; 
The  Dutch  sent  their  felons  its  juices  to  draw. 
And  who  returned  safe,  pleaded  pardon  by  law. 

Face-mulled,  the  culprits  crept  into  the  vale, 
Advancing  from  windward  to  'scape  the  death-gale ; 
How  few  the  reward  of  their  victory  earned  ! 
For  ninety-nine  perished  for  one  who  returned. 

Britannia  this  Upas-tree  bought  of  Mynheer, 
Removed  it  through  Holland,  and  planted  it  here; 
'Tis  now  a  stock-plant  of  the  genus  wolfs-bane, 
And  one  of  them  blossoms  in  Marybone  Lane. 

The  house  that  surrounds  it  stands  first  in  the  row, 
Two  doors  at  right  angles  swing  open  below  ; 
And  the  children  of  misery  daily  steal  in, 
And  the  poison  they  draw  they  denominate  Gin. 

There  enter  the  prude,  and  the  reprobate  boy, 
The  mother  of  grief,  and  the  daughter  of  joy, 
The  serving-maid  slim,  and  the  ser\-ing-man  stout, 
They  quickly  steal  in,  and  they  slowly  reel  out. 

Surcharged  vith  the  venom,  some  walk  forth  erect, 
Apparently  baffling  its  deadly  elfect ; 
But,  sooner  or  later,  the  reckoning  arrives, 
And  ninety-nine  perish  for  one  who  survives. 

They  cautious  advance  with  slouched  bonnet  and  hat, 
They  enter  at  this  door,  they  go  out  at  that ; 
Some  bear  otf  their  burden  with  riotous  glee. 
But  most  sink  in  sleep  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

Tax,  Chancellor  Van,  the  Batavian  to  thwart. 
This  compound  of  crime  at  a  sovercipi  a  quart ; 
Let  gin  fetch  per  bottle  the  price  of  champagne, 
And  hew  down  the  Upas  in  Marybone  Lane. 

Address  to  the  Mummy  in  Iiehoni*i  Exhibition. 
[By  IIORACi  Smith.] 

And  thou  haflt  walked  about  (how  strange  a  story !) 
In  Thebes's  streets  thn-c  thou-innd  years  ago. 

When  the  Memnoniuin  was  in  all  its  glory. 
And  time  had  not  bt-gun  to  overthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous. 

Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous  [ 

Speak  !  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dumby  ; 

Thiui  h«-st  n  tongue,  come,  let  uh  hear  its  tune  ; 
Thnu'rt  standing  on  thy  legn  above  ground,  mummy  I 

HrviHitiiig  the  glimpses  of  tlie  nionn. 
Nt»t  like  thin  ghosts  or  disemlxMlied  creatures, 
But  with  thy  bones  and  flenh,  and  limbs  and  features. 

Toll  us — for  doubtlcjw  thou  canst  rwollect — 
T.>  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame? 

Wa-  t'lienps  or  CVphrcnes  architect 

Of  either  pyramid  that  beard  his  uamct 


Is  Ponipey's  pillar  really  a  misnomer? 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer  1 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  mason,  and  forbidden 
By  oath  to  tell  the  secrets  of  thy  trade — 

Then  say,  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 

In  Memnon's  statue,  which  at  sunrise  plavcd  I 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  priest — if  so.  my  struggles 

Are  vain,  for  priestcraft  never  owns  its  juggles. 

Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned  flat. 
Has  hob-a-nobbed  with  Pharaoh,  glass  to  glass; 

Or  dropped  a  halfpenny  in  Homer's  hat. 
Or  dolled  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass, 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  torch  at  the  great  Temple's  dedication. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  If  that  hand,  when  armed, 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled. 

For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried,  and  embalmed, 
Kre  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled  : 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Thou  couUlst  dcvelope,  if  that  withered  tongue 
Might  tell  us  what  those  sightless  orbs  have  scon. 

How  the  world  looked  when  it  was  fresh  and  young. 
And  the  great  deluge  still  had  left  it  green  ; 

Or  was  it  then  so  old,  that  history's  pages 

Contained  no  record  of  its  early  ages  ? 

Still  silent,  incommunicative  elf! 

Art  swoni  to  secrecy!  then  keep  thy  vows; 
But  prithee  tell  xm  something  of  thyself; 

Reveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison-house  ; 
Since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hast  slumbered, 
M'hat  hast  thou  seen — what  strange  advonturcs  num- 
bered ? 

Since  first  thy  fonn  was  in  this  box  cxtena\ -», 

We  have,  above  ground,  seen  fiome  straiige  muta- 
tions ; 

The  Roman  empire  has  begun  and  ended, 

New  worlds  have  ri.-^en — we  have  lost  old  .lations. 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  huiid>Ied, 

Whilst  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head. 
When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambvsjs, 

Marched  aniiies  (tVr  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tread, 
O'erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, 

And  shook  the  pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder, 

When  the  gigantic  Mcranon  fell  asunder? 

If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confessed, 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold  : 
A  heart  hns  throbb'd  beneath  that  leathern  brea*^. 

And  tears  adown  that  dusky  check  have  ndleil : 
Have  children  climbed  those  knees,  and  kissed  that 

face  I 
What  was  thy  name  and  statron,  age  and  race  J 

Statue  of  flesh — immortal  of  the  dead  ! 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence  ! 
Posthumous  miin,  who  qait'st  thy  narrow  bed, 

And  standcst  undecayed  within  our  presence, 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  momiLi^ 
When    the    great   trump    shalf  thrill    thee   with   la 
warning. 

Whv  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure, 

If  its  undying  gue^t  be  bwt  (or  ever? 
Oh,  let  us  keep  the  soul  embahncil  and  purr 

In  living  virtue,  that,  when  both  must  seTflr, 
Although  corruption  may  our  frame  conoumr, 
The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skieit  may  bK^oiii.* 


*  Orlftnolly  published  In  the  New  Monthl.   V 
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Profesbok  Wilson,  the  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  chair  of  moral  pliilosopliv  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  earned  liis  first  lauads  by  liis  poetry. 


Prof«a>r  Wllimi. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  178S.  in  the  town  of  Paisley, 
where  his  fatlier  had  carried  on  business,  and  at- 
tained to  opulence  as  a  manufacturer.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen,  the  poet  was  entered  of  Glasgow  univer- 
sity, whence  in  due  time  he  was  transferred  to 
Magd.alene  college,  Oxford.  Here  he  carried  off  the 
Newdigate  prize  from  a  vast  nmuber  of  eonipetitors 
for  the  best  English  poem  of  fifty  lines.  Mr  Wilson 
was  distinguished  in  these  youthful  years  by  his 
fine  athletic  frame,  and  a  face  at  once  handsome 
and  expressive  of  genius.  A  noted  capacity  for 
knowledge  and  remarkable  literary  powers  were 
at  the  same  time  united  to  a  singiUur  taste  for 
gymnastic  exercises  and  rural  sports.  After  four 
years'  residence  at  Oxford,  the  poet  purcliased  a 
small  but  beautiful  estate,  named  Elleray,  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Windermere,  where  he  went  to 
reside.  He  married— built  a  house  and  a  yacht — 
enjoyed  himself  among  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
the  lakes — wrote  poetry — and  cultivated  the  society 
of  Wordsworth.  These  must  have  been  happy  days. 
With  youth,  robust  health,  fortune,  and  an  exhaust- 
less  imagination,  Wilson  must,  in  such  a  spot,  have 
been  blest  even  up  to  the  dreams  of  a  poet.  Some 
reverses  however  came,  and,  after  entering  himself 
of  the  Scottish  bar,  he  sought  and  obtained  his 
moral  philosophy  chair.  He  connected  himself  .also 
with  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  in  this  miscel- 
lany poured  forth  the  riches  of  his  fancy,  learning, 
and  taste — displaying  also  the  peculiarities  of  bis 
sanguine  and  impetuous  temperament.  The  most 
valuable  of  these  contributions  have  been  collected 
anil  publislicd  (1842)  in  three  volumes,  under  the  title 
of  The  liccmitwns  of  Christopher  jXiirlh.  The  criti- 
cisms on  jioetry  understoo<l  to  be  from  the  pen  of 
Wilson,  are  often  highly  elixpu-nt,  and  conceived 
in  a  truly  kindred  spirit.  A  series  of  papers  on 
Spenser  and  Homer  are  equally  remarkable  for 
tlicir  discrimination  and  imaginative  luxuriance. 
In  ri-ftrenee  to  these  'golden  spoils' of  criticism,  Mr 
Hallani  b.as  characterised  the  professor  as  'a  living 
writer  of  the  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  genius, 


whose  eloquence  is  as  the  rush  of  mighty  waters. 
1  he  poetical  works  of  Wilson  have  been  collected 
in  two  volumes.  They  consist  of  the  hie  o/  J'ainu 
(ISia),  the  Ci/y  of  the  I'layue  (181G),  and  several 
smaller  pieces.  The  broad  humour  and  satire  of 
some  of  his  prose  papers  form  a  contrast  to  the  deli- 
cacy and  tenderness  of  his  ac-knowledged  writings — 
particularly  his  poetry,  lie  has  an  outer  and  an 
inner  man — one  shrewd,  bitter,  observant,  and  full 
of  untamed  energy ;  the  other  calm,  graceful,  and 
meditative — '  all  conscience  and  tender  heart.'  He 
deals  generally  in  extremes,  and  the  prevailing  de- 
fect of  his  poetry  is  its  uniform  sweetness  and  femi- 
nine softness  of  character.  '  Almost  the  only  pas- 
sions,' says  Jeffrey,  '  with  which  his  poetry  is  con- 
versant, are  the  gentler  syn)pathie8  of  our  nature — 
tender  compassion,  cimfiiling  affection,  and  guiltless 
sorrow.  From  all  tbe.se  there  results,  along  with  a 
most  touching  and  tranquillising  sweetness,  a  cer- 
tain monotony  and  languor,  which,  to  those  who  read 
poetry  for  anmsement  merely,  will  be  ai)t  to  appear 
like  dulness,  and  nuist  l)e  felt  as  a  defect  by  all  who 
have  been  useii  to  tlie  variety,  rapidity,  and  energy 
of  the  popular  poetry  of  the  day.'  Some  of  the  scenes 
in  the  City  of  the  I'lagiie  are,  however,  exquisitely 
drawn,  and  his  descriptions  of  lake  and  mountain 
scenery,  thougli  iiU-aliscd  by  his  imagination,  are  not 
unworthy  of  Wordsworth.  The  prose  descriptions 
of  Wilson  have  obscured  his  poetical^  because  in  the 
former  he  gives  the  reins  to  his  fancy,  and,  while 
preserving  the  general  outline  and  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  landscape,  adds  a  nunit)er  of  subsidiary 
charms  and  attractions. 

[.-1  I/omc  among  the  Mauntaina.} 
[From  the  '  Cil.v  of  the  Plague.'] 

MAODALENR  and  IBADKL. 

Marjdalene.  How   bright   and   fair   that   aftenuxn 
returns 
When  last  we  parted !     Even  now  I  feel 
Its  dewy  freshness  in  my  soul  I     Sweet  breeze  I 
That  hymning  like  a  spirit  up  the  lake, 
Came  through  the  tall  pines  on  yon  little  isle 
.Across  to  us  upon  the  vernal  shore 
With  a  kind  friendly  greeting.     Frankfort  blest 
The  miseen  musician  floating  through  the  air, 
And  smiling,  said,  *  W'WA  harper  of  thehill! 
So  niayst  thou  play  thy  ditty  when  once  more 
This  lake  I  do  revisit.*     As  he  spoke, 
Away  died  the  music  in  the  firmament, 
,\nd  unto  silence  left  onr  parting  hour. 
No  breeze  will  ever  steal  from  nature's  heart 
So  sweet  again  to  me. 

Whate'er  my  doom, 
It  cannot  be  unhappy.     God  hath  given  me 
The  boon  of  resignation  :  I  could  die. 
Though  doubtless  human  fears  would  cross  my  soul, 
Calmly  even  now  ;  yet  if  it  he  ordained 
Tliat  1  return  unto  my  native  valley, 
.\nd  live  with  Frankfort  there,  why  should  I  feax 
To  say  I  might  be  happy — happier  far 
Than  I  deserve  to  be.     Sweet  Rydal  lake ! 
.\in  I  again  to  visit  thee !  to  hear 
Thy  glad  waves  nmrmuring  all  around  my  soul ! 

Imbd.  Methinks  I  see  us  in  a  cheerful  group 
Walking  along  the  margin  of  the  bay. 
Where  our  lone  summer-house 

Matfd.  Sweet  mossy  cell  I 
So  conl — so  shady — silent  and  composed! 
.\  constant  evening  full  of  gentle  dreams  ! 
Where  joy  was  felt  like  sadness,  and  our  grief 
A.  melancholy  pleasant  to  be  borne, 
llath  the  green  linnet  built  her  nest  this  spring 
In  her  own  rose-bush  near  the  quiet  door  1 
Bright  solitary  bird  !  she  oft  will  miss 
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Iler  human  friends:  our  orfhard  now  must  be 
A  wil.lcmc-'is  of  sweets,  by  none  beloved. 

Isabel.  (,)ne  blessed  week  would  soon  restore  itsbeauty, 
Were  we  at  home.     Nature  can  work  no  wrong. 
The  very  weeds  how  lovely  !  the  confusion 
I»utli  speak  of  breezes,  sunshine,  and  the  dew. 

Marjd.  I  hear  the  murmurin'r  of  a  thousand  bees 
In  that  bri^'ht  odorous  honeysuckle  wall 
That  once  enclosed  the  happiest  family 
That  ever  lived  beneath  the  blessed  skies. 
Where  is  that  family  now  \  0  Isabel, 
I  feel  ray  soul  descendin;^  to  the  grave, 
And  all  these  loveliest  rural  images 
Ka<le,  like  waves  breaking  on  a  dreary  shore  ! 

JsaUL  Even  now  I  see  a  stream  of  sunshine  bathing 
The  bright  moss-roses  round  our  parlour  window! 
Oh !  were  we  sitting  in  that  room  once  more  ! 

M(tyd.  *Twould  seem  inhuman  to  be  happy  there, 
And  both  my  parents  dead.     How  could  I  walk 
On  what  I  used  to  call  my  father's  walk. 
He  in  his  grave!  or  look  upon  that  tree, 
Kach  year  so  full  of  blossoms  or  of  fruit, 
Plimtcd  by  ray  raothcr,  and  her  holy  name 
Graven  on  its  8*em  by  mine  own  infant  hanjsl 

A  Sleeping  Cltild. 

Art  thou  a  thing  of  mortal  birth, 
Whose  happy  home  is  on  our  earth? 
Does  human  blood  with  life  imbue 
Those  wandering  veins  of  heavenly  blue 
That  stray  along  thy  forehead  fair, 
Lost  *mid  a  gleam  of  golden  hair? 
Oh  I  can  '.hat  light  and  airy  breath 
Steal  from  a  being  doomed  to  death ; 
Those  features  to  the  grave  be  sent 
In  sleep  thus  mutely  eloquent? 
Or  art  thou,  what  thy  form  would  seem, 
The  phantom  of  a  blessed  dream  ? 

Oh!  that  my  apirit's  eye  could  see 
Whence  burst  those  gleams  of  ecstacy  ! 
That  light  of  dreaming  soul  appears 
To  play  from  thoughts  above  thy  years. 
Thou  smiTst  as  if  thy  soul  were  soaring 
To  heaven,  and  heaven's  fJod  adoring! 
And  who  can  tell  what  visions  high 
Mav  bless  an  infant's  sleeping  eye! 
What  brighter  throne  can  brightness  find 
To  reign  on  than  an  infant's  mind, 
Ere  sin  destroy  or  eiTor  dim 
The  glory  of  the  seraphim  ! 

Oh  I  vision  fair!  that  I  could  be 

Again  aj*  young,  as  pure  as  thee ! 

Vuin  wish!  the  rainbow's  radiant  form 

May  view,  but  cannot  brave  the  stonn  : 

Years  can  bedim  the  gorgeous  dyea 

That  paint  the  bird  of  Taradise, 

And  years,  so  fate  hath  ordered,  roll 

Clouds  o'er  the  summer  of  lh*»  soul. 

Fair  was  that  face  oa  break  of  dawn. 

When  o'er  its  beauty  rieep  was  dmwn 

Like  a  thin  veil  that  half-concealed 

The  light  of  soul,  ancl  half-revealed. 

While  thy  hushed  heart  with  virions  wrought, 

EiU'h  trembling  eyelash  moved  with  thought, 

Ai.d  things  we  dream,  but  ne'er  can  speak. 

Like  eb'uds  came  floating  o'er  thy  cheek, 

Such  fiummer-clouds  as  travel  light. 

When  the  soul's  heaven  lies  culm  and  bright ; 

Till  thou  awok*st — then  to  thine  cyo 

Thy  whole  heart  leapt  in  wsUicy  I 

And  lovely  is  that  heart  of  lliine. 

Or  Nure  these  i-ye^  coiihl  inMer  shine 

With  such  a  wild,  yet  biuthful  glue, 

O&y,  half-oV*rcome  tiniiditjrl 


A  ddras  to  a  Wild  Dtn. 

Magnificent  creature  !  so  stately  and  bright ! 
In  the  pride  of  thy  siiirit  pursuing  thy  Might ; 
For  wliat  hath  the  cliild  of  the  desert  to  dreari. 
Wafting  up  his  own  mountains  that  far  beaming  head  ; 
Or  borne  like  a  whirlwind  dovm  on  the  vale  I 
Hail  !  king  of  the  wild  and  the  beautiful ! — hail ! 
Hail !  idol  divine! — whom  nature  hath  borne 
O'er  a  hundred  hill  tops  since  the  mists  of  the  mom. 
Whom  the  pilgrim  lone  wandering  on  mountain  and 

moor. 
As  the  vision  glides  by  him,  may  blameless  adore : 
For  the  joy  of  the  happy,  the  strength  of  the  free, 
Arc  spread  in  a  garment  of  glory  o'er  thee, 
Up!  up  to  yon  clilt' !  like  a  king  to  his  throne! 
O'er  the  black  silent  forest  piled  lofty  and  lone — 
A  throne  which  the  eagle  is  glad  to  resign 
Unto  footsteps  so  fleet  and  so  fearless  as  thine. 
There  the  bright  heather  springs  up  in  love  of  thy 

breast, 
Lo  I  the  clouds  in  the  depths  of  the  sky  are  at  rest ; 
And  the  race  of  the  wild  winds  is  o'er  on  the  hill ! 
In  the  hush  of  the  mountains,  ye  antlers  lie  still! — 
Though  your  branches  now  toss  in  the  storm  of  delight, 
Like  the  arms  of  the  i)ine  on  yon  shelterless  height, 
One  moment — thou  bright  apparition — delay  ! 
Then  melt  o'er  the  crags,  like  the  sun  from  the  day. 

His  voyage  is  o'er — as  if  struck  by  a  spell. 
He  motionless  stands  in  tlie  hush  of  the  dell ; 
There  softly  and  slowly  sinks  down  on  his  breast, 
In  the  midst  of  his  pa-stime  enamoured  of  rest. 
A  stream  in  a  clear  pool  that  endeth  its  race — 
A  dancing  ray  chained  to  one  sunshiny  place — 
A  cloud  by  the  winds  to  calm  solitucle  driven — 
A  hurricane  dead  in  the  silence  of  hea^-*n. 

Fit  couch  of  repose  for  a  pilgrim  like  thee: 
Magnificent  prison  enclosing  the  free ; 
With  rock  wall-encircled — with  precipice  croi^iied — 
Which,  awoke  by  the  sun,  thou  canst  clear  at  a  bound 
'Mid  the  fern  and  the  heather  kind  nature  doth  keep 
One  bright  spot  of  green  for  her  favourite's  sleep  ; 
And  close  to  that  covert,  a.s  clear  to  the  skies 
When  their  blue  depths  arc  cloudless,  a  little  lake  lies, 
Where  the  creature  at  rest  can  his  image  behold. 
Looking  up  through  the  radiance  iw  bright  and  as  bold. 

Yes  :  fierce  looks  thy  nature  e'en  hushed  in  repose — 
In  the  depths  of  thy  desert  regardless  of  foes. 
Thy  bold  antlers  cull  on  the  hunter  afar. 
With  a  haughty  defiance  to  come  to  the  war. 
No  outrage  is  war  to  a  creature  like  thee  ; 
The  buglehorn  fills  thy  wild  spirit  with  glee. 
As  thou  bearest  thy  neck  on  the  wing«  of  llie  wind 
.-\nd  the  laggardly  gaze-hound  is  toiling  behind. 
In  the  beams  of  thy  forehead,  that  glitter  witli  deati , 
In  feet  that  draw  power  from  the  touch  of  tlic  heath — 
In  the  wide  raging  torrent  that  lends  thee  its  roar- 
In  the  cUfl'  that  once  trod,  must  be  trodden  no  more — 
Thy  trust — 'mid  the  dangers  that  threaten  thy  reign; 
—  Hut  what  if  the  stag  on  the  mountain  be  slain? 
On  the  brink  of  the  rock — lo !  he  standeth  at  bay, 
Liki"  a  victor  that  fulls  at  the  close  of  the  day — 
While  the  hunter  and  hound  in  their  terror  retreat 
From  the  death  that  is  spurned  from  his  furious  feet; 
And  his  last  cry  of  auger  comes  back  from  the  skieii. 
Am  nature's  fierce  son  in  the  wilderness  dies. 

Lines  writtai  m  a  Lonelii  Burial  Ground  in  the 
JlifjfdamU. 

How  mournfully  this  burial  ground 
Sleeps  'mitl  old  Ocean's  solemn  Kound, 
Who  rvdU  hi*  bright  and  sunny  wavrt 
All  round  thoae  dc»f  *ud  •ilent  graves  ! 
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The  cold  wan  light  thiit  glimmers  here, 

The  sickly  wild  flowers  may  not  cheer  ; 

If  here,  with  solitary  hum. 

The  wandering  mountain-bee  doth  come, 

*Mid  the  pale  blossoms  short  his  stay, 

To  brighter  leaves  he  booms  away. 

The  sea-bird,  with  a  wailing  sound, 

Alighteth  softly  on  a  mound, 

And,  like  an  image,  sitting  there 

For  hours  amid  the  doleful  air, 

Seemeth  to  tell  of  some  dim  union, 

Some  wild  and  mystical  communion. 

Connecting  with  his  parent  sea 

This  lonesome  stoncless  cemetery. 

This  may  not  be  the  burial-place 

Of  some  extinguished  kingly  race. 

Whose  name  on  earth  no  longer  known. 

Hath  mouldered  with  the  mouldering  stone. 

That  nearest  grave,  yet  brown  with  mould, 

Seems  but  one  summer-twilight  old  ; 

Both  late  and  frequent  hath  the  bier 

Been  on  its  mournful  visit  here ; 

And  yon  green  spot  of  sunny  rest 

Is  waiting  for  its  destined  guest. 

I  see  no  little  kirk — no  bell 

On  Sabbath  tinkleth  through  this  dell ; 

How  beautiful  those  graves  and  fair, 

That,  lying  round  the  house  of  prayer, 

Sleep  in  the  shadow  of  its  grace  ! 

But  death  hath  chosen  this  rueful  place 

For  his  own  undivided  reign  ! 

And  nothing  tells  that  e'er  again 

The  sleepers  will  forsake  their  bed — 

Now,  and  for  everlasting  dead, 

For  Hope  with  Memory  seems  fled ! 

Wild-screaming  bird!  unto  the  sea 

Winging  thy  flight  reluctantly. 

Slow  floating  o'er  these  grassy  tombs 

So  ghost-like,  with  thy  snow-white  plumes. 

At  once  from  thy  wild  shriek  I  know 

What  means  this  place  so  steeped  in  wo! 

Here,  they  who  perished  on  the  deep 

Enjoy  at  last  unrocking  sleep  ; 

For  ocean,  from  his  wrathful  breast. 

Flung  them  into  this  haven  of  rest. 

Where  shroudless,  cofiinless,  they  lie — 

*Ti8  the  shipwrecked  seaman's  cemetery. 

Here  seamen  old,  with  grizzled  locks, 

Shipwrecked  before  on  desert  rocks. 

And  by  some  wandering  vessel  taken 

From  sorrows  that  seem  God-forsaken, 

Home  bound,  here  have  met  the  blast 

That  wrecked  them  on  death's  shore  at  last! 

Old  friendless  men,  who  had  no  tears 

To  shed,  nor  any  place  for  fears 

In  hearts  by  misery  fortified. 

And,  without  terror,  sternly  died. 

Here  many  a  creature  moving  bright 

And  glorious  in  full  manhood's  might. 

Who  dared  with  an  untroubled  eye 

The  tempest  brooding  in  the  sky. 

And  loved  to  hear  that  music  rave. 

And  danced  above  the  mountain-wave. 

Hath  quaked  on  this  terrific  strami. 

All  flung  like  sea-weeds  to  the  land  ; 

A  whole  crew  lying  side  by  side, 

Death-dashed  at  once  in  all  their  pride. 

And  here  the  bright-haired  fair-faced  boy. 

Who  took  with  him  all  earthly  joy. 

From  one  who  weeps  both  night  and  day 

For  her  sweet  son  borne  far  away, 

Escaped  at  last  the  cruel  deep. 

In  all  his  beauty  lies  asleep  ; 

While  she  would  yield  all  hopes  of  grace 

For  one  kl^a  of  his  pale  cold  face  ! 


Oh  !  I  could  wail  in  lonely  ft-nr. 
For  many  a  woful  ghost  sits  here, 
All  weeping  with  their  fixed  oycal 
And  what  a  dismal  sound  of  sighs 
Is  mingling  with  the  gentle  roar 
Of  small  waves  breaking  on  the  shore  l 
While  ocean  seems  to  sport  and  play 
In  mockery  of  its  wretched  prey  ! 

And  lo  !  a  white-winged  vessel  sails 
In  sunshine,  gathering  all  the  gales 
Fast  freshening  from  yon  isle  of  pines 
That  o'er  the  clear  sea  waves  and  sliincs, 
I  turn  me  to  the  ghostly  crowd. 
All  smeared  with  dust,  without  a  ahroud. 
And  silent  every  blue-swollen  lip! 
Then  gazing  on  the  sunny  ship. 
And  listening  to  the  gladsome  cheers 
Of  all  her  thoughtless  mariners, 
I  seem  to  hear  in  every  breath 
The  hollow  under-tones  of  death. 
Who,  all  unheard  by  those  who  sing. 
Keeps  tune  with  low  wild  murmuring, 
And  points  with  his  lean  bony  hand 
To  the  pale  ghosts  sitting  on  this  strand. 
Then  dives  beneath  the  rushing  prow, 
Till  on  some  moonless  night  of  wo 
He  drives  her  shivering  from  the  steep, 
Down — down  a  thousand  fathoms  deep. 

[The  ShipuTcd:'] 

[From  the  '  Isle  of  Palms.*] 
But  list !  a  low  and  moaning  sound 
At  distance  heard,  like  a  spirit's  song, 
And  now  it  reigns  above,  around, 
As  if  it  called  the  ship  along. 
The  moon  is  sunk  ;  and  a  clouded  gray 
Declares  that  her  course  is  run. 
And  like  a  god  who  brings  the  day. 
Up  mounts  the  glorious  sun. 
Soon  as  his  light  has  warmed  the  seas. 
From  the  parting  cloud  fresh  blows  the  breeze; 
And  that  is  the  spirit  whose  well-known  song 
Makes  the  vessel  to  sail  in  joy  along. 
No  fears  hath  she  ;  her  giant  form 
O'er  wrathful  surge,  through  blackening  storm. 
Majestically  calm  would  go 
'Mid  the  deep  darkness  white  as  snow! 
But  gently  now  the  small  waves  glide 
Like  playful  lambs  o'er  a  mountain's  side. 
So  stately  her  bearing,  so  proud  her  array, 
The  main  she  will  traverse  for  ever  and  aye. 
Many  ports  will  exult  at  the  gleam  of  her  roaflt  ; — 
Hush!  hush  !  thou  vain  dreamer !  this  hour  is  her  last 
Five  hundred  souls  in  one  instant  of  dread 

Are  hurried  o'er  the  deck  ; 
And  fast  the  miserable  ship 

Becomes  a  lifeless  wreck. 
Her  keel  hath  struck  on  a  hidden  rock, 

Her  planks  are  torn  asunder. 
And  down  come  her  masts  with  a  reeling  shock, 

And  a  hideous  crash  like  thunder. 
Her  sails  are  draggled  in  the  brine. 

That  gladdened  late  the  skies, 
And  her  pendant,  that  kissed  the  fair  moonshine, 

Down  many  a  fathom  lies. 
Her  beauteous  sides,  whose  rainbow  hues 

Gleamed  softly  from  below. 
And  flung  a  warm  and  sunny  flush 

O'er  the  wreaths  of  murmuring  snow. 
To  the  coral-rocks  are  hurr>-ing  down, 
To  sleep  amid  colours  as  bright  as  their  own. 
Oh !  many  a  dream  was  in  the  ship 

An  hour  before  her  death  ; 
And  sights  of  home  with  sighs  disturbed 

The  sleeper's  long-drawn  breath. 
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Instead  of  the  inurraur  of  the  sea, 
The  sailor  hear*!  the  huiuiuiiig  tree 

Alive  through  all  its  leaves, 
The  hum  of  the  spreaditig  sycamore 
That  grows  before  his  cottage-door, 

And  the  swallow's  son^  in  the  eaves. 
His  anus  enclosed  a  blooming  l>oy» 
Who  listened  with  tears  of  sorrow  and  joy 

To  the  dangers  his  father  had  passed  ; 
And  his  wife — by  turns  she  wept  and  smiled, 
Ab  she  looked  on  the  father  of  her  child, 

Returned  to  her  heart  at  last. 
He  wakes  at  the  vessel's  sudden  roll, 
And  the  rush  of  waters  is  in  his  soul. 
Afitounded,  the  reeling  deck  he  paces, 
'Mid  hurrying  forms  and  ghastly  faces; 

The  whole  ship's  crew  arc  there! 
Wailings  around  and  overhead, 
Brave  spirits  stupifiud  or  dead. 

And  madness  and  despair. 
•  •  • 

Now  is  the  ocean *s  bosom  bare, 

Unbroken  as  the  floating  air  ; 

The  ship  hath  melted  quite  away, 

Like  a  struggling  dream  at  break  of  day. 

No  image  lueAs  my  wandering  eye. 

But  the  new-risen  sun  and  the  sunny  sky. 

Though  the  night-shades  are  gone,  yet  a  vapour  dull 

Bedims  the  waves  so  beautiful  : 

While  a  low  and  melancholy  moan 

Mourns  for  the  glory  that  hath  flown. 

MRS  HEHANS. 

Mrs  IIkmaks  (Felicia  Dorothea  Browne)  was  born 
at  Liverpool   on  the  25tli  September  1793.     Uer 
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fathor  waj  a  merchant ;  but,  experiencing  some  re- 
TiTses,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Wales,  and 
there  the  young  poetess  imbilvt!  that  love  of  nature 
wliich  is  displaycil  in  all  hrr  works.  In  her  flftt'ciith 
year  she  ventured  on  publinitiun.  Iler  first  volume 
was  far  from  successful ;  but  she  penu'vered,  and  in 
I8I2  puhlishe<|  another,  entitled  Tfie  Oomestw  Aff'tr- 
tion.v,  (ind  other  Pi>rms.  The  same  year  she  was  nuir- 
ricd  to  Captain  Hi-mans;  but  the  union  iIih'S  not  stvin 
to  havo  btvn  a  happy  one.  She  continued  her  studies. 


acquiring  several  languages,  and  still  cultivating 
poetry.  In  1818  Captain  Hemaiis  removed  to  lt;dy 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  His  accomplished  wife 
remained  in  Knglaud,  and  they  never  met  again,   lu 


Rhyllon— the  rcnidcnco  of  Mrs  ITematui  In  Wala& 

1819  she  obtained  a  prize  of  X/jO  ofTcred  by  some 
patriotic  Scotsman  for  the  best  poem  on  the  subject 
of  Sir  William  M'alluce.  Next  year  she  publibhed 
The  Sceptic.  In  June  1821  slie  obtained  the  prize 
awarded  by  the  Koyal  Society  of  Literature  for  the 
itfst  poem  on  the  subject  of  Dartmoor.  Her  next 
fllurt  was  a  tragedy,  the  Vespers  of  Palermo,  which 
was  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  December  12, 1823; 
but  though  supported  by  the  admirable  acting  of 
Kemble  and  Young,  it  was  not  successful.  In  182G 
appeared  her  best  poem,  the  Forest  Sauctuuri/,  and 
in  1828,  Itccords  of  Woman.  She  afterwards  pro- 
duced Lat/s  of  Leisure  Hours,  ^^ational  Lyrics,  &c. 
In  1829  she  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  and  was  re- 
ceived witli  great  kindness  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Jeffrey,  and  others  of  the  Scottish  literati.  In  1830 
appeared  her  Somjs  of  the  Affections.  The  same  year 
she  visited  Wordsworth,  and  appears  to  have  been 
much  struck  with  the  eecluded  beauty  of  Uydal 
Lake  and  Grasmerc — 

0  vale  and  lake,  within  your  mountain  urn 
Smiling  so  tranquilly,  and  set  so  deep! 
Oft  duth  your  dreamy  loveliness  return, 
Colouring  the  tender  shadows  of  my  sleep 
With  light  Klysian  ;  for  the  hues  that  steep 
Your  shores  in  melting  lustre,  seem  to  float 
On  golden  clouds  from  spirit  lands  romote- 
Islcs  nf  the  blest — and  in  our  memory  keep 
Their  place  with  holiest  harmonics. 

Wordsworth  said  to  her  one  day,  *  I  would  not  jn*% 
up  the  mists  that  spiritualise  our  mountains  fnr  all 
the  blue  skies  of  Italy'— an  original  and  jHR'tical 
expression.  On  )ier  return  from  the  lakes,  Mrs 
Ilemans  went  to  reside  in  Uuhlin,  wlure  her  brother. 
Major  Brownp,  was  settled.  Tlie  education  of  her 
family  (five  b<tys)  (M*cupied  much  of  her  time  and 
uttentidu.  Ill  health,  however,  pressed  heavily  on 
her.  and  she  S4H'n  exivrienced  a  prenmrun>  ilecay 
of  tlie  springs  uf  life,     lu  183-4  appeared  her  littio 
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volume  of  lli/nms  for  Childhood,  and  a  ooUuction  of 
Scenes  and  Ili/mns  of  Life.  Slie  also  publislu'd  Bonn; 
sonnets,  under  the  title  of  Thoughts  duriny  i^icJiness. 
Her  last  strain,  produced  only  about  three  weeks 
before  her  deatli,  was  the  fuUowing  fine  sonnet  dic- 
tated to  her  brotlier  on  Sunday  the  2Cth  of  April; — 

How  many  blessed  groups  this  hour  are  bcndinir. 
Through  Kngland's  primrose  meadow-paths,  their  way 
Toward  spire   and   tower,  'midst   shadowy  elms   as- 
cending. 
Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  hallowed  dayl 
The  halls,  from  old  heroic  ages  gray. 
Pour  their  fair  children  forth  ;  and  hamlets  low, 
With  whose  thick  orchard  blooms  the  soft  winds  play. 
Send  out  their  inmates  in  a  happy  flow. 
Like  a  freed  vernal  stream.     /  may  not  tread 
With  them  those  pathways— to  the  feverish  bed 
Of  sickness  bound  ;  yet,  O  my  God!  I  bless 
Thy  mercy  that  with  Sabbath  peace  hath  tillcrl 
My  chastened  heart,  and  all  its  throbbin;^s  stilled 
To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfulness. 

This  admirable  woman  and  sweet  poetess  died  on 
the  16th  May  183.'),  aped  forty-one.  She  was  in- 
terred in  St  Anne's  church,  Dublin,  and  over  her 
prave  was  inscribed  some  lines  from  one  of  her  own 
dirges — 

Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

Fair  sjiirit  !  rest  thee  now  ! 
Even  while  with  us  thy  footsteps  trodc, 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 
Dust  to  its  narrow  house  beneath  ! 

Soul  to  its  place  on  high  ! 
They  tliat  have  seen  thy  look  in  death, 

No  more  may  fear  to  die. 

A  complete  collection  of  the  -works  of  Mrs 
Hcmans,  with  a  memoir  by  her  sister,  has  been 
published  in  six  volumes.  Though  highly  popular, 
and  in  many  respects  excellent,  we  do  not  think  that 
much  of  the  poetry  of  Mrs  Hennins  will  descend  to 
posterity.  There  is,  as  Scott  hinted,  '  too  many 
flowers  for  tlie  fruit ;'  more  for  the  ear  and  fancy, 
than  for  the  lieart  and  intellect.  Some  of  her  shorter 
pieces  and  her  lyrical  productions  are  touching  and 
beautiful  both  in  sentiment  and  expression.  Her 
versification  is  always  melodious;  but  there  is  an 
oppressive  sameness  in  her  longer  poems  which 
fatigues  the  reader ;  and  when  the  volume  is  closed, 
the  effect  is  only  that  of  a  mass  of  glittering  images 
and  polished  words,  a  graceful  mclanclioly  and  femi- 
nine tenderness,  but  no  strong  or  permanent  im- 
pression. The  passions  are  seldom  stirred,  however 
the  fancy  may  be  soothed  or  gratified.  In  description, 
Mrs  Hemans  had  considerable  power  ;  she  was  both 
copious  and  exact;  and  often,  as  Jeffrey  has  ob- 
served, '  a  lovely  picture  serves  as  a  foreground  to 
some  deep  or  lofty  emotioiL'  Her  imagination  was 
chivalrous  and  romantic,  and  delighted  in  picturing 
the  woods  and  h;ills  of  England,  and  the  ancient 
martial  glory  of  the  land.  The  purity  of  her  mind 
is  seen  in  all  her  works ;  and  her  love  of  nature,  like 
Wordsworth's,  was  a  delicate  blending  of  our  deep 
inward  emotions  with  their  splendid  symbols  anil 
emblems  without 

The  Yoke  of  Spring. 

I  come,  I  come!  ye  have  called  me  long, 
I  come  o'er  the  mountains  with  light  and  song ; 
Ye  may  trace  my  step  o'er  the  wakening  earth. 
By  theVinds  which  tell  of  the  violet's  birth, 
By  the  primrose  stars  in  the  shado»7  grass, 
By  tho  green  leaves  opening  as  I  pa.ss. 


I   have   breathed   on   the  South,  and  the  chestnut- 
flowers 
I!y  thousands  have  burst  from  the  forest-bowers : 
And  the  ancient  graves,  and  the  fallen  fanes, 
Are  veiled  with  wreaths  on  Italian  plains. 
But  it  is  not  for  nic,  in  my  hour  of  bloom. 
To  speak  of  the  ruin  or  the  tomb  ! 

I  have  passed  o'er  the  hills  of  the  stonny  North, 

And  the  larch  has  hung  all  his  tassels  forth, 

The  fisher  is  out  on  the  sunny  sea. 

And  the  reindeer  bounds  through  the  pasture  free, 

And  the  pine  has  a  fringe  of  softer  green. 

And  the  moss  looks  bright  where  niy  step  has  been. 

I  have  sent  through  the  wood-paths  a  gentle  sigh. 
And  called  out  each  voice  of  the  deep-blue  sky, 
From  the  night  bird's  lay  through  the  .starry  time. 
In  the  groves  of  the  soft  Hesperian  clime. 
To  the  swan's  wild  note  by  the  Iceland  lakes. 
When  the  dark  fir-hough  into  verdure  breaks. 

From  the  streams  and  founts  I  have  loosed  the  chain ; 
They  are  sweeping  on  to  the  silvery  main. 
They  are  fla.shing  down  from  the  mountain -browB, 
They  are  flinging  spray  on  tlic  forest-boughs. 
They  are  bursting  fresh  from  their  spaPry  caves, 
And  the  earth  resounds  witli  the  joy  of  waves. 

Come  forth,  0  ye  children  of  gladness,  come ! 
Where  the  violets  lie  may  now  be  your  home. 
Ye  of  the  rose-cheek  and  dew-bright  eye. 
And  the  bounding  footstep,  to  meet  me  fly  ; 
With  the  lyre,  and  the  wreath,  and  the  joyous  la)'. 
Come  forth  to  the  sunshine,  I  may  not  stay. 

Away  from  the  dwellings  of  careworn  men, 
The  waters  are  sparkling  in  wood  and  gleu ; 
Away  from  the  chamber  and  dusky  hearth, 
The  young  leaves  are  dancing  in  breezy  mirth  ; 
Their  light  stems  thrill  to  the  wild-wood  strains. 
And  Youth  is  abroad  in  my  green  domains. 

The  summer  is  hastening,  on  soft  winds  home. 
Ye  may  press  the  grape,  ye  may  bind  the  com  ; 
For  me  I  depart  to  a  brighter  shore — 
Ye  are  marked  by  care,  ye  are  mine  no  more. 
I  go  where  the  loved  who  have  left  you  dwell. 
And  the  flowers  are  not  Death's — fare  ye  well,  fare- 
well I 

The  Hornet  of  England. 

The  stately  Homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand  ! 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees. 

O'er  all  the  pleasant  land. 
The  deer  across  their  greensward  bound 

Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam, 
And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the  souad 

Of  some  rejoicing  stream. 

The  merry  Homes  of  England  1 

Around  their  hearths  by  night, 
AVhat  gladsome  looks  of  household  love 

Meet  in  the  ruddy  light ! 
There  woman's  voice  flows  forth  in  BODg, 

Or  childhood's  tale  is  told, 
Or  lips  move  tunefully  along 

Some  glorious  page  of  old. 

The  blessed  Homes  of  England  ! 

How  softly  on  their  bowers 
Is  laid  the  holy  quietness 

That  breathes  from  Sabbath-hours! 
Solemn,  yet  sweet,  the  church-bell's  chime 

Floats  through  their  woods  at  mom  ; 
All  other  sounds,  in  that  still  time. 

Of  breeze  and  leaf  are  bora. 
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The  cottage  Homes  of  Kngland! 

liy  tbousaiula  on  her  plains, 
They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silver}'  brooks. 

And  round  the  hamlet-fanes. 
Through  glowing  orchanls  forth  they  peep, 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leares, 
And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep, 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eaves. 

The  free,  fair  Homes  of  England  ! 

Long,  long,  in  hut  and  hall, 
May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  reared 

To  guard  each  hallowed  wall! 
And  green  ftr  ever  be  the  groves. 

And  bright  the  flowery  sod. 
Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

Its  country  uid  its  God  ! 


The  Gram  of  a  Hoiueliold. 

They  grew  in  beauty,  side  by  side, 
They  filled  one  home  with  glee ; 

Their  graves  are  severed,  far  and  wide, 
l!y  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea. 

The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 

O'er  each  fair  sleeping  brow  ; 
She  h!id  each  folded  flower  in  sight — 

Where  are  those  dreamers  now  { 

One,  'midst  the  forests  of  the  west, 

By  a  dark  stream  is  laid — ■ 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest, 

Far  in  the  cedar  shade. 

The  sea,  the  blue  tone  sea,  hath  one, 

He  lies  whire  pearls  lie  deep  ; 
He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 

O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  southern  vines  arc  dressed 

Above  the  noble  slain  : 
He  wrapt  his  colours  round  his  breast, 

On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  one — o'er  her  the  myrtle  showers 
Its  leaves,  by  soft  winds  fanned  ; 

She  faded  'midst  Italian  flowers — 
The  last  of  that  bright  band.     • 

And  parted  thus  they  rest,  who  played 

Beneath  the  same  green  tree  ; 
Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  prayed 

Around  one  parent  knee  ! 

They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall. 
And  cheered  with  song  the  hearth — 

Alas  !  for  love,  \(  thuu  wert  all. 
And  nought  beyond,  on  earth  ! 


TTit  Trtamra  of  Ou  Deep. 

\\Tiat  hidest  thou  in  thy  treMurc-caves  and  colls, 
Thou  hollow-sounding  And  mysterious  main  ! 

I'ale  glistening  pearls,  and  rainbow-coloured  shells. 
Bright  things  which  gleam  unrecked  of  and  in  vain. 

Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea ! 

We  bsk  not  such  from  thee. 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more  I     What  wealth  un- 
told. 
Far  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness,  lies! 
Thou  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burning  gold. 

Won  from  ten  thousand  mval  .\rgosies. 
Sweep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful  main! 
Earth  claims  not  these  again ! 


Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more  !     Thy  waves  have 
rolled 
Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by  ! 
Sand  bath  filled  up  the  palaces  of  old. 

Sea-weed  o'ergrown  the  halls  of  rcvelrj' ! 
Dash  o'er  them.  Ocean  !  in  thy  scornful  play, 
*  Man  yields  them  to  decay  ! 

Yet  more  !  the  billows  and  the  depths  have  more! 

High  hearts  and  brave  are  gathered  to  thy  breast ! 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar — 

The  hattle-thuiiders  will  not  break  their  rest. 
Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave  ! 
Give  b^ck  the  true  and  brave! 

Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely !     Those  for  whom 

The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  long  ; 
The  prayer  went   up   through  midnight's   breathless 
gloom. 
And  the  vain  yearning  woke  'midst  festal  song ! 
Hold  fa-st  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers  o'erthrown — 
But  all  is  not  thine  own  I 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down  ; 

Dafk  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head, 
O'er  youth's  bright  locks,  and  beauty's  flowery  crownl 

Y'et  must  thou  hear  a  voice — Restore  the  Dead  ! 
Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from  thee  I — 
Restore  the  Dead,  thou  Sea  I 

BERNARD  BARTON. 

Bernard  Barton,  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
published  in  1820  a  volume  of  niist-ellaneous  poems 
which  attracted  notice  both  for  their  elegant  sim- 
plicity, and  purity  of  style  and  feeling,  and  because 
they  were  written  by  a  Qiniker.  '  The  staple  of  the 
whole  poems,'  says  a  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, '  is  description  and  meditation — description  of 
quiet  home  scenery,  sweetly  and  feelingly  wrought 
out^ — and  meditation,  overshaded  with  tenderness, 
and  exalted  by  devotion — but  all  terminating  in 
soothing  and  even  cheerful  views  of  the  coniiition 
and  prospects  of  mortality.'  Mr  Barton  was  em- 
ployed in  a  banking  establishment  at  Woodbridge, 
in  SulTolk.  and  he  seems  to  have  contemplated 
aKandoning  his  ])rofession  for  a  literary  life.  On 
this  point  Charles  Lamb  ^vrote  to  him  as  fidlows  : 
'Throw  yourself  on  the  world,  without  any  rational 
plan  of  support  beyond  what  the  chance  employ  of 
booksellers  would  afford  you!  Throw  yourself 
rather,  my  dear  sir,  from  the  steep  Tarpeiaii  rock 
slap-dash  lieadh)ng  upon  iron  spikes.  If  you  have 
but  five  consolatory  minutes  between  the  desk  and 
the  bed,  nuike  much  of  them,  and  live  a  century  in 
them,  rather  than  turn  slave  to  the  bookseliers. 
Tliey  arc  Turks  and  Tartars  wh<'n  they  have  piK)r 
autliors  at  their  beck.  Hitherto  vou  have  Ix-en  at 
arm's  length  from  them — come  nnt  within  their 
grasp.  I  have  known  numy  authors  want  fiir  bread — 
some  repining,  others  enjoying  the  bles.sed  security 
of  a  counting-house — all  agreeing  they  had  rather 
have  been  taihirs,  weavers — what  not? — rather  than 
the  things  they  were.  I  have  known  some  starved, 
some  go  mad,  one  dear  friend  literally  dying  in  a 
workhouse.  Oh,  you  know  not — nniy  you  never 
know— the  miseries  of  subsisting  by  authorship!' 
There  is  some  exaggeration  here.  \\'e  have  known 
authors  by  profe8si»»n  who  lived  cheerfully  and 
comfortably,  lalmiring  at  the  staled  sum  jht 
shivt  as  ngtdarly  as  the  weaver  at  his  liK>m,  or 
the  tailor  on  his  boani;  but  iligiiifled  with  the 
consciousness  of  fnllowing  a  higli  and  ennobling 
(H'cupation,  with  all  tlie  mighty  minds  of  past  ages 
as  their  daily  friends  and  omipunions.  The  l>an« 
uf  such  a  life,  when  actual  genius  is  involved,  i» 
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its  uncertainty  and  its  temptations,  and  tlie  almost 
invariable  incompatibility  of  the  pX'tieal  tempe- 
rament with  habits  of  business  and  steady  ap- 
plication. Yet  let  us  remember  the  examples  of 
Sliakspeare.  Dryden,  and  Pope — all  regular  an<l 
constant  labourers — and,  in  our  own  day,  of  Scott, 
Southey,  Moore,  and  many  others.  TJifr  fault  is 
more  generally  with  the  author  than  with  the  book- 
seller. In  tlic  particular  ease  of  Bernard  Barton, 
however,  Lamb  counselled  wisely.  lie  has  not  the 
vigour  and  popular  talents  requisite  for  marketable 
literature ;  and  of  this  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
conscious,  for  lie  abandoned  his  dream  of  exclusive 
authorsliip.  Mr  Barton  has  since  api>eared  before 
the  public  as  author  of  several  volumes  of  miscella- 
neous poetry,  but  without  adding  much  to  his  repu- 
tation, lie  is  still  what  .TeflTrey  pronounced  liim — 
•a  man  of  a  fine  and  cultivated,  rather  than  of  ahold 
and  original  mind.'  His  poetry  is  highly  honourable 
to  his  taste  and  feelings  as  a  man. 

To  the  Evening  Primrose. 

Fair  flower,  that  shunnVt  the  glare  of  day, 

Yet  lov'st  to  open,  meekly  bold, 
To  evening's  hues  of  sober  gray, 

Thy  cup  of  paly  gold  ; 

Be  thine  the  ofFcriiig  owing  long 

To  thee,  and  to  this  pensive  hour, 
Of  one  brief  tributary  song, 

Though  transient  as  thy  flower. 

I  love  to  watch,  at  silent  eve, 

Thy  scattered  blossoms'  lonely  light, 

And  have  my  inmost  heart  receive 
The  influence  of  that  sight. 

I  love  at  such  an  hour  to  mark 

Their  beauty  greet  the  night-breeze  chill, 

And  shine,  'mid  shadows  gathering  dark. 
The  garden's  glory  still. 

For  such,  'tis  sweet  to  think  the  while, 
When  cares  and  griefs  the  breast  invade. 

Is  friendship's  animating  smile 
In  sorrow's  dark'ning  t^hade. 

Thus  it  bursts  forth,  like  thy  pale  cup, 

Glisl'ning  amid  its  dewy  tears. 
And  bears  the  sinking  spirit  up 

Amid  its  chilling  fears. 

But  still  more  animating  far, 

If  meek  Religion's  eye  may  trace. 
Even  in  thy  glimmering  earth-born  star, 

The  holier  hope  of  Grace, 

The  hope,  that  as  thy  beauteous  bloom 

Kxpands  to  glad  the  close  of  day, 
So  through  the  shadows  of  the  tomb 

May  break  forth  Mercy's  ray. 


Stanzas  on  tlie  Sea. 

Uh  I  I  shall  not  forget,  until  raemoiy  depart, 
AVhen  first  I  beheld  it,  the  glow  of  my  heart ; 
The  wonder,  the  awe,  the  delight  that  stole  o'er  me. 
When  its  billowy  boundlessness  opened  before  me. 
As  I  stood  on  its  margin,  or  roamed  on  its  strand, 
I  felt  new  ideas  within  me  expand, 
Of  glory  and  grandeur,  unknown  till  that  hour. 
And  my  spirit  was  mute  in  the  presence  of  power! 
In  the  surif-beaten  sands  that  encircled  it  round, 
In  the  billow's  retreat,  and  the  breaker's  rebound, 
In  its  white-drifted  foam,  and  its  dark-heaving  green, 
^sach  moment  I  gazed,  some  fresh  beautv  was  seen. 


And  thus,  while  I  wandered  on  ocean's  bleak  shore, 
And  surveyed  its  va.>t  surface,  luid  hcanl  its  waves  roar, 
I  seemed  WTapt  in  a  dream  of  romantic  delight, 
And  haunted  by  majesty,  glory,  and  might  I 


PoKtr  and  Gcntlaxess^  or  the  Cataract  and  the 
Streamlet. 

Noble  the  mountain  stream, 
Bursting  in  grandeur  from  its  vantage-ground ; 

Glory  is  in  its  gleam 
Of  brightness — thunder  in  its  deafening  sound  ! 

Mark,  how  its  foamy  spray. 
Tinged  by  the  sunbeams  with  reflected  dyes, 

Mimics  the  bow  of  day 
Arching  in  majesty  the  vaulted  skies ; 

Thence,  in  a  summer-shower. 
Steeping  the  rocks  around — 0!  tell  me  where 

Could  majesty  and  power 
Be  clothed  in  forms  more  beautifully  fair! 

Yet  lovelier,  in  my  view, 
The  streamlet  flowing  silently  serene; 

Traced  by  the  brighter  hue. 
And  livelier  growth  it  gives — itself  unseen ! 

It  flows  through  flowery  meads. 
Gladdening  the  herds  which  on  its  margin  browse; 

Its  quiet  beauty  feeds 
The  alders  that  o'ershade  it  with  their  boughs. 

Gently  it  murmurs  by 
The  village  churchyard  :  its  low,  plaintive  tone, 

A  dirge-like  melody, 
For  worth  and  beauty  modest  as  its  own. 

More  gaily  now  it  sweeps 
By  the  small  school-house  in  the  sunshine  bright ; 

And  o'er  the  pebbles  leaps, 
Like  happy  hearts  by  holiday  made  light. 

May  not  its  course  express, 
In  characters  which  they  who  run  may  read, 

The  charms  of  gentleness. 
Were  but  its  still  small  voice  allowed  to  plead ! 

What  are  the  trophies  gained 
By  power,  alone,  with  all  its  noise  and  strife, 

To  that  fheek  wreath,  unstained. 
Won  by  the  charities  that  gladden  life  ? 

Niagara's  streams  might  fail. 
And  human  happiness  be  undisturbed: 

But  Kgj-pt  would  turn  pale. 
Were  her  still  Nile's  o'erflowing  bounty  curbed  ! 


The  Solitary  T&mh. 

Not  a  leaf  of  the  tree  which  stood  near  me  was  stirr*  d, 
Though  a  breath  might  have  moved  it  so  lightlv  : 

Not  a  farewell  note  from  a  sweet  singing  bird 
Bade  adieu  to  the  sun  setting  brightly. 

The  sky  was  cloudless  and  calm,  except 

In  the  west,  where  the  sun  was  descending; 

-\nd  there  the  rich  tints  of  the  rainbow  slept. 
As  his  beams  with  their  beauty  were  blending. 

And  the  evening  star,  with  its  ray  so  clear, 

So  tremulous,  soft,  and  tender, 
Had  lit  up  its  lamp,  and  shot  down  from  its  sphere 

Its  dewy  delightful  splendour. 

And  I  stood  all  alone  on  that  gentle  hill. 
With  a  landscape  so  lovely  before  me  ; 

And  its  spirit  and  tone,  so  serene  and  still, 
Seemed  silently  gathering  o'er  me. 
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Far  off  was  the  Deben,  whose  briny  flood 

By  its  winding  banks  was  sweeping  ; 
And  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  I  Btood, 

The  dead  in  their  damp  graves  were  sleeping. 

How  lonely  and  lovely  their  resting-place  seemed! 

An  enclosure  which  care  could  not  enter ; 
And  how  sweetly  the  gray  lights  of  evening  gleamed 

On  the  solitary  tomb  in  its  centre! 

When  at  mom  or  at  eve  I  have  wandered  near, 

And  in  various  lights  have  viewed  it, 
With  what  ditfering  forms,  unto  friendship  dear, 

Has  the  magic  of  fancy  endued  it ! 

Sometimes  it  has  seemed  like  a  lonely  sail, 

A  white  spot  on  the  emerald  billow ; 
Sometimes  like  a  lamb,  in  a  low  grassy  vale, 

Stretched  in  peace  on  its  verdant  pillow. 

But  no  image  of  gloom,  or  of  care,  or  strife, 
Has  it  ever  given  birth  to  one  minute ; 

For  lamented  in  death,  as  beloved  in  life, 
Wo-s  he  who  now  slumbers  within  it. 

He  was  one  who  in  youth  on  the  stormy  seas 

Was  a  far  and  a  fearless  ranger  ; 
Who,  bonie  on  the  billow,  and  blown  by  the  breeze, 

Counted  lightly  of  death  or  of  danger. 

Yet  in  this  rude  school  had  his  heart  still  kept 

All  the  freshness  of  gentle  feeling; 
Nor  in  woman's  warm  eye  has  a  tear  ever  slept 

More  of  softness  and  kindness  fcvcaling. 

And  here,  when  the  bustle  of  youth  waa  past, 
He  lived,  and  he  loved,  and  he  died  too ; 

Oh!  why  was  affection,  which  death  could  outlast, 
A  more  lengthened  enjoyment  denied  to? 

But  here  he  slumbers  !  and  many  there  are 
Who  love  that  lone  tomb  and  revere  it; 

And  one  far  off  who,  like  eve's  dewy  ntar. 
Though  at  distance,  in  fancy  dwclli>  near  it. 

BRYAN  WALTER  PROCTER. 

Bryan  AVai.ter  Procter,  K'ttcr  known  by  liis 
aasumed  name  of  Barry  Curnwall,  published,  in  181  fi, 
a  small  volume  of  dramatic  scenes  of  a  domestic 
character,  *  in  (trder,'  he  says,  '  to  try  tlie  effect  of  a 
more  natural  style  th:in  tliat  which  had  for  a  hmf^ 
time  prevailed  in  our  dramatic  literature.'  The  ex- 
periment was  successful;  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
pathetic  and  tender  8cenes  in  Mr  Pnx'ter's  sketches. 
He  has  since  published  Marchn  Culonna,  The  Flood 
of  TJtcs/tah/,  and  other  poems :  also  a  tragedy,  Miran- 
iola,  which  was  brnnu'ht  out  witli  success  at  Covent 
Garden  theatre.  Mr  Procter's  later  productions  have 
not  realised  tlie  promise  of  his  early  efl^irts.  His  pro- 
fessional ftvwations  (for  the  poet  is  a  barrister)  may 
have  withdrawn  him  from  poetry,  or  at  least  pre- 
ventetl  liis  studying  it  witli  tliat  earnestness  and 
devotion  which  can  alone  insure  smcess.  Still,  Mr 
PriK;ter  is  a  p-aceful  an<l  accomplished  writer.  His 
poetical  style  seems  formed  on  that  of  the  Klizabe- 
tlian  dramatists,  and  some  of  his  lyrical  pieces  ore 
exquisite  in  sentiment  and  diction. 

Address  to  the  Octan. 

O  thou  rast  Ocean  !  ever  sounding  seal 
Thou  symbol  of  a  drear  immcnttityl 
Thou  thing  that  wiiidest  round  the  Holid  world 
Like  a  huge  animal,  which,  downward  hurled 
From  the  Mack  clouds,  lies  weltering  and  alono, 
I^iNhing  and  writhing  till  it«  strength  bo  gone. 
Thy  voice  is  like  the  thunder,  nnil  thy  ittep 
Is  ad  a  giant's  slumber,  loud  and  deep. 


Thou  speakest  in  the  east  and  in  the  we.st 

At  once,  and  on  tliy  heavily  laden  breast 

Fleets  come  and  go,  and  shapes  that  have  no  life 

Or  motion,  yet  are  moved  and  meet  in  strife. 

The  earth  hath  nought  of  tbi^ :  no  chance  or  change 

Uuliles  its  surface,  and  no  spirits  dare 

(live  answer  to  the  tempest-wakened  air; 

But  o'er  its  wastes  the  weakly  tenants  range 

At  will,  and  wound  its  bosom  as  they  go ; 

Kver  the  same,  it  hath  no  ebb,  no  flow : 

But  in  their  stated  rounds  the  seasons  come, 

And  pass  like  visions  to  their  wonted  home; 

And  come  again,  and  vanish  ;  the  young  J^pring 

Looks  ever  bright  with  leaves  and  blossoming  ; 

And  Winter  always  winds  his  sullen  hum, 

Wiien  the  wild  Autumn,  with  a  look  forlorn. 

Dies  in  his  stormy  manhood  ;  and  the  skies 

Weep,  and  flowers  sicken,  when  the  summer  flies. 

Oh  !  wonderful  thou  art,  great  element : 

And  fearful  in  thy  spleeny  humours  bent. 

And  lovely  In  repose ;  thy  summer  form 

Is  beautiful,  and  when  thy  silver  waves 

Make  music  in  earth's  dark  and  winding  caves, 

I  love  to  wander  on  thy  pebbled  beach. 

Marking  the  sunlight  at  the  evening  hour, 

And  hearken  to  the  thoughts  thy  waters  teach — 

Ktcrnity — Eternity — and  Power. 


Marcel  ia. 

It  was  a  dreary  place.     The  shallow  brook 

That  ran  thntughuut  the  wood,  there  took  a  turn 

And  widened  :  all  its  music  died  away, 

And  in  the  jdacc  a  silent  eddy  told 

That  there  the  stream  grew  deeper.    There  dark  treOi 

Funereal  (cypress,  yew,  and  shadowy  pine. 

And  spicy  cedar)  clustered,  and  at  night 

Shook  from  their  melancholy  branches  sounds 

And  sighs  like  death  :  'twas  strunge,  for  through  the 

day 
They  stood  quite  motionless,  and  looked,  methought. 
Like  monumental  things,  which  tlie  sad  earth 
From  its  green  bosom  had  cast  out  in  pi^", 
To  mark  a  young  girl's  grave.     TL  -  wry  leaves 
Disowned  tlieir  natural  green,  and  iook  black 
And  mournful  hue  ;  and  the  rough  brier,  stretching 
His  straggling  anns  across  the  rivulet, 
Lay  like  an  armed  sentinel  there,  catching 
With  his  tenacious  leaf  straws,  withered  boughs. 
Moss  tliat  the  hanks  had  lost,  coarse  grn^ises  which 
Swam  with  the  current,  and  with  these  it  hid 
The  poor  Marrelia's  deathbed.     Never  may  net 
Of  venturous  tisher  be  cast  In  with  hope, 
For  not  a  fir-h  abides  there.     The  %lim  de»*r 
Snorts  as  he  rufiles  with  Ins  shortened  breath 
The  brook,  and  panting  flics  the  unholy  place. 
And  the  white  heifer  Iowa,  and  passes  on  ; 
The  foaming  hound  laps  not,  and  winter  birds 
(io  higher  up  the  stn-ani.     And  yet  I  love 
To  loiter  there :  and  when  the  rising  moon 
Flames  down  the  avenue  of  piues,  and  looks 
lied  and  dilated  through  the  evening  inist^s 
And  chequered  as  the  heavy  branches  s«ay 
To  and  fro  with  the  wind,  1  stay  to  listen, 
And  fancy  to  myself  that  a  sad  voice. 
Praying,  comes  moaning  through  the  leavc?(,  as  *|ner« 
For  some  misdeed.     The  story  goes — that  some 
Neglected  girl  (an  orphan  whom  the  world 
Frowned  upon)  once  htrayed  thither,  and  'Iwm  thought 
Cast  herself  in  the  Ptream  :  you  may  have  heard 
Of  one  Marcelia,  poor  Nolina's  diiuglitrr,  who 
Fell  ill  and  came  to  want }     Nol  (th,  she  loved 
A  wealthy  man,  who  nnirked  hor  not.     He  wihI, 
And  then  the  girl  grew  nick,  and  pined  away. 
And  drowned  hen»elf  for  love. 
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TILL  THE  PRESENT  TllU 


Niffht, 

Now  to  thy  ttilcnt  presence,  Night  I 

Is  this  my  first  song  oireretl :  oh  !  to  thee 
That  lookcst  with  thy  thousand  eyes  of  light — 

To  thee,  and  thy  starry  nobility 
That  float  with  a  delicious  niuniiuring 

(Thou^lh  unheard  here)  about  thy  forehead  blue ; 

And  as  they  ride  alonjtr  in  order  due. 
Circling  the  round  globe  in  their  wandering, 
To  thee  their  ancient  qut^cn  and  mother  eing. 
Mother  of  beauty  I  veiled  queen  1 
Feared  and  sought,  and  never  seen 
Without  a  heart-imposing  feeling, 
Whither  art  thou  gently  stealing  I 
Tn  thy  smiling  presence,  I 
Kneel  in  star-struck  idolatry. 
And  turn  me  to  thine  eye  (the  moon), 
Fretting  that  it  must  change  so  moou  : 
Toying  with  this  idle  rhyme, 
I  scorn  that  bearditd  villain  Time, 
Thy  old  remorseless  enemy. 
And  build  my  linked  verse  to  thee. 
Not  dull  and  cold  and  dark  art  thou: 
Who  that  beholds  thy  clearer  brow, 
Endiademed  with  gentlest  streaks 

Of  fleecy-silvered  cloud,  a<Iorning 
Thee,  fair  as  when  the  young  sun  'wakes, 
And  from  his  cloudy  bondage  breaks, 

And  lights  upon  the  breast  of  morning. 
But  mu>t  feel  thy  powers ; 
Mightier  than  the  storm  that  lours, 
Fairer  than  the  virgin  hours 

That  smile  when  the  young  Aurora  scatters 
Her  ro.'^e-leaves  on  the  vallevf!  low, 
And  bids  her  servant  breezes  blow. 
Not  Apollo,  when  he  dies, 
In  the  wild  October  skies. 

Red  and  stormy  ;  or  when  he 
In  his  meridian  beauty  rides 

Over  the  bosom  of  the  wjiters, 
And  turns  the  blue  and  burning  tides 

To  silver,  is  a  peer  for  thee, 

In  thy  full  regality. 

TJie  Sl€(^inff  Figure  of  Modena, 

Upon  a  couch  of  silk  and  gold 
A  pale  enchanted  lady  lies, 
And  o*er  her  many  a  frowning  fuld 
Of  crimson  shades  her  closed  eyes  ; 
And  sha'lowy  creatures  round  h«r  rise; 
And  ghosts  of  women  masqued  in  wo  ; 
And  many  a  phantom  pleasure  flies; 
And  lovers  slain — ah,  long  ago  ! 

The  lady,  pale  as  now  she  sleeps. 
An  age  upon  that  couch  hath  lain, 
Yet  in  one  spot  a  spirit  keeps 
His  mansion,  like  a  red-rose  stain  ; 
And,  when  lovers*  ghosts  complain, 
Blushes  like  a  new-born  flower. 
Or  as  some  bright  dream  of  pain 
Dawneth  through  the  darkest  hour. 

Once — but  many  a  thought  hath  fled. 
Since  the  time  whereof  I  speak — 
Once  the  sleeping  lady  bred 
Beauty  in  her  burning  chuck. 
And  the  lovely  mom  did  break 
Through  the  azure  of  her  eye-;, 
And  her  heart  was  warm  and  lut-ok, 
And  her  hope  was  in  the  skii-s. 

But  the  lady  loved  at  last, 
And  the  passion  pained  her  soul. 
And  her  hope  away  was  cast. 
Far  beyond  her  own  control ; 


And  the  clouded  thouglits  that  roll 
Through  the  midnight  of  the  mthu, 
O'er  her  eyes  of  azure  stole, 
Till  they  grew  deject  and  blind. 

He  to  whom  her  heart  was  given, 
When  May  music  wius  in  tune, 
Dared  forsake  that  amorous  heaven, 
Changed  and  careless  soon  ! 
O,  what  is  all  beneath  the  moon 
When  his  heart  will  answer  not! 
What  are  all  the  dreams  of  noon 
With  our  love  forgot  ! 

Heedless  of  the  world  she  went. 
Sorrow's  daughter,  meek  and  lone, 
Till  some  si>irit  downwards  bent 
And  struck  her  to  this  sleep  of  stone. 
Lookt  Did  old  Pygamalion 
Sculpture  thus,  or  more  prevail, 
When  he  drew  the  living  tone 
From  the  marble  pale  I 

An  Invocation  to  Birds. 

Come,  all  ye  feathtjy  people  of  niid  air, 

Who  sleep  'midst  rocks,  or  on  the  mountain  suramita 

Lie  down  with  the  wild  winds  ;  and  ye  wlio  build 

Your  homes  amidst  green  leaves  by  grottos  cool ; 

And  ye  who  on  the  flat  sands  hoard  your  eggs 

For  suns  to  ripen,  come  !     0  phenix  rare  ! 

If  death  hath  spared^  or  philosophic  search 

Permit  thee  still  to  o^vn  thy  haunted  nest, 

Perfect  Anibian — lonely  nightingale  ! 

Dusk  creature,  who  art  silent  all  day  long, 

But  when  pale  eve  unseals  thy  clear  throat,  loosest 

Thy  twilight  music  on  the  dreaming  boughs 

Until  they  waken  ; — and  thcu,  cuckoo  bird. 

Who  art  the  ghost  of  sound,  having  no  shape 

Material,  but  dost  wander  far  and  near, 

Like  untouched  echo  whom  the  woods  deny 

Sight  of  her  love — come  all  to  my  slow  cliarra  ! 

Come  thou,  sky-climbing  bird,  wakener  of  morn 

Who  springest  like  a  thought  unto  the  sun, 

And  from  his  golden  floods  dost  gatlier  wealth 

(F.pithalamium  and  Pindarique  song). 

And  with  it  enrich  our  ears ;  come  all  to  me, 

Beneath  the  chamber  where  my  lady  lies. 

And,  in  your  several  musics,  whisper — Love  I 

Amdia  WerUworth, 
ScbiveI.  a  Koom.    Wkntworth— Amelia. 

Amelia.  You   have   determined,   then,  on  sending 
Charles 
To  India  \ 

Wcntijcorth.  Ye9. 

Amcl.  Poor  boy  !  he  looks  so  sad  and  paie, 
He'll  never  live  there.     'Tis  a  cruel  lot 
At  best  to  leave  the  land  that  gave  us  birth. 
And  sheltered  us  for  many  a  pleasant  year ; 
The  friends  that  loved  us,  and  the  spots  we  loved, 
For  such  a  distant  country.     He  ft'ill  die. 
Remember — 'tis  Amelia's  prophecy. 
Oh  !  do  not  be  so  harsh  to  the  pOor  youth. 
Do  not  desert  your  better  nature.     Nay — 
You  will  not  send  him,  Wentworth  \ 

Went.  He  will  sail 
Tn  twenty  days. 

A  mcl.  How  can  you  be  so  cruel ! 
He  shall  not  go. 

M'ent.  Madam,  you  interest 
Yourself  too  much,  methinks,  for  thia  young  mail' 
His  doom  is  settled  ;  that  be  sure  of. 

Ainel.  Sir! 

Went.  I  say  your  tenderness,  your — folly  for 
Thia  boy  becomes  you  not. 
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A  mtl.  Away,  away. 

Went.  Madam,  while  you  are  Oodirey  Wentworth's 
wife. 
These  tender — friendships  must  be  laid  aside. 
T)h !  you  can  smile.     By 

Amd.  Mr  Weiitworth,  you 
'I  must  believe  it)  jest ;  you  jest  with  me. 

Wad.  Go  on,  go  on :  you  think  me  quite  a  fool. 
Woman,  my  eyes  are  open  ;  wide  awake 
To  you  and  all  my  infamy.     By  lieavcn 
1  will  not  be  a  by-word  and  a  mock 

In  all  the  mouths  of  men  for  any Pshaw! 

I  still  r«»pect  your  ears,  you  see ;  I 

Amd    You 
(nsult  uie,  sir. 

Went.  Forgive  me  :  I  indeed 
Am  somewhat  of  a  prude ;  you'll  scorn  me  for  it. 
I  still  think  women  modest — in  the  mass. 

Amd.  Sir — Mr  Wentworth — you  have  used  me  ill. 
Yourself  you  have  used  ill.     You  have  forgot 
All — what  is  due  to  me^what  to  your  wife. 
You  have  forgot — forgot — can  /  forget 
All  that  I  sacrificed  for  you? — my  youth. 
My  home,  my  heart — (you  know,  you  knew  it  then) 
In  sad  obedience  to  my  father's  word! 
You  promised  to  that  father  (how  you  kept 
That  promise,  now  remember)  you  would  save 
His  age  from  poverty  :  he  had  been  bred 
In  splendour,  and  he  could  not  bow  him  down, 
Like  men  who  never  felt  the  warmth  of  fortune. 
He  gave  me  up,  a  victim  ;  and  I  saw 
Myself  (ah!  how  I  shuddered)  borne  away 
By  you,  the  evil  angel  of  my  life. 
To  a  portentous  splendour.     I  became 
A  pining  bride,  a  wretch — a  slave  to  all 
Your  host  of  passions  ;  but  I  swore  (may  God 
Forgive  me  !)  to  love  you — you,  when  I  loved 
Another,  and  you  knew  it :  Yes,  you  knew 
My  heart  wius  given  away,  and  yet  you  wed  mo. 
I^ave  me,  sir ! 

Went.  Have  you  done!  Woman,  do  you  thii.k 
This  mummery  is  to  work  me  from  my  pur[)o.te — 
My  settled  wilH     Mistress,  I  leave  you  now; 
But  this  remember,  that  your  minion — Oh, 
I  do  not  heed  your  frowning — your  boy-love 
Will  visit  India  shortly,  or,  it  may  be, 
(You  are  his  guide)  a  prison  here,  in  England. 
Farewell. 

Amd.  Y'ct  stay^a  word  more  ere  we  quit. 
I  do  beseech  you  (though  my  wrongs  are  great, 
And  my  proud  spirit  ill  can  stoop  to  this), 
You  take  your  malediction  from  this  youth. 
He  is  as  innocent — I  thiiik  he's  innocent 
Of  the  Iciist  ill  toward  you.     For  me,  I  am 
Too  innocent  to  sue  ;  yet  let  nie  say, 
Since  the  sad  hour  I  wed  you,  I  have  been 
As  faithful  to  our  cold  communion 
As  though  my  heart  had  from  the  first  been  yours, 
Or  you  been  generous  after.     Once  more,  sir, 
I  would  implore  you — for  your  comfort — for 
Your  honour  and  my  name,  to  spare  this  boy. 
In  ttie  caltn  tone  of  one  who  ba^  not  erred 
I  do  require  this  of  you. 
Went.   You  but  steel 
My  heart  against  him.     Woman,  is  youi  Meading 
Always  as  warm  as  nowl     By  earth  and  he&ren. 
Had  1  but  wavered  in  his  destiny 
This  would  haro  fixed  me.     Seek  your  chamber  now, 
And  in  your  meditations  think  how  well 
Your  name   may   sound    (my    name !)    held    up    to 

scorn. 
It  may  bo  worth  your  care.     Thus  long  I'ro  hid 
My  wrath,  and  let  you  wander  at  your  will. 
You  have  grown  bold  in  guilt ;  bo  prudent  noir  ; 
Save  a  fair  name,  or  I  ntust  tell  the  world 
How  ill  yiiu  keep  your  secrets.  [£ri<  Went. 


Avid,  He  is  gone  ; 
And  1  am  here — oh !  such  a  weary  wretch. 
Oh  !  father,  father,  what  a  heart  had  you 
To  ca-'^t  me  on  the  wide  and  bitter  world 
With  such  a  friend  as  this !     I  would  have  toiled 
From  the  pale  morning  'till  the  dusk  of  night, 
,\nd  lived  as  poorly,  and  smiled  cheerfully, 
Keeping  out  sorrow  from  our  cottage  home. 
And  there  wa.s  one  who  would  have  loved  you  too, 
.■Vnd  aided  with  his  all  our  wreck  of  fortune. 
You  would  not  hear  him  ;  and — and  did  7  hear 
His  passionate  petitioning,  and  see 
His  scalding  tears,  and  fling  myself  away 
Upon  a  wintry  bosom,  that  held  years 
Doubling  my  own.     What  matters  it  \ — 'tis  past. 
I  will  be  still  myself;  who's  there  i 

[Charlbs  enters.] 

Ch.  T.i. 
Y^ou  a.c  m  tears! 

.imd.  Away.     Draw  down  the  blinds ; 
The  summer  evenings  now  come  waruily  on  ue. 
Go,  i)lm-k  me  yonder  flower. 

CIt.  This  rose — mean  you! 
It  fills  the  room  with  jtcrfume  :  'lis  .is  red, 
And  rich,  and  almost,  too,  a.s  beautiful. 
As 

Amd.  ks  .Aurora's  blushes,  or  my  own. 
I  sec  yuu  want  a  simile. 

Ck.  You  are  gay. 
Too  gay  for  earnest  talk.     \\'ho  has  been  here  I 

Amd.  No  one  ;  I  will  not  tell ;  I've  made  a  row, 
-And  will  not  break  it,  'till — until  I'm  presscji. 

Ch.  Then  let  me  press  you. 

Amd.  Silly  boy,  away  ; 
Go  gather  me  more  flowers,  violets. 

Ch.  Here  let  me  place  them  in  your  hair. 

Amd.  No,  no  ; 
The  violet  is  for  poets :  they  are  yours. 
()  rare!  I  like  to  see  you  bosom  them. 
Had  they  been  golden,  such  as  poets  earned, 
Y'ou  might  have  treasured  them. 

Ch.  They  are  far  more 
To  me — for  they  were  yours,  Amelia. 

Amd.  Give  me  the  rose. 

Ch.  But  where  shall  it  be  placed  ? 

Amd.  Why,  in  my  hand — my  hair.      Look  how  it 
blushes  I 
To  see  us  both  so  idle.     Give  it  me. 
Where !  whore  do  ladies  hide  their  favourite  flowors 
But  in  their  bosoms,  foolish  youth.     Away — 
'lis  I  must  do  it.     Pshaw  I  how  sad  you  look, 
.\nd  how  you  tremble. 

Ch.  Dear  Amelia. 

Amd.  Call  me  your  mother,  Charles. 

Ch.  My  guardian — 

A  md.  Ah  I  name  him  not  to  me.    Charleii,  I  hart 
been 
Jesting  awhile ;  but  my  dark  husband's  frown 
Comes  like  a  cloud  upon  me.*    Y'ou  must  go 
Far,  my  dear  Charles,  from  the  one  friend  who  loin 

you ; 
To  llindostan. 

Ch.  I  know  it. 

Amd.  For  myself, 
I  shall  think  ot  you  often,  my  dear  Charlw, 
Think  of  me  sometimes.    When  vour  iruni|»et  sounds, 
You'll  recollect  the  coward  you  knew  once. 
Over  the  seas  in  Kngland  ! 

Ch.  Spare  my  heart. 

A  m<i.  I  do  not  think  you  have  a  heart ;  'tis  buried. 

Ch.  .'Viuclia,  oh  !  .\nu'liu,  will  y»ni  never 
Know    the   poor   heart   that   breaks   and    biir^t^    ft>i 

you  I 
Oh  !  do  not  take  it  ill ;  but  now  bclioTo 

How  fond,  and  true,  and  faithful 
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AmcL  Is  this  jest! 
You  act  well,  sir  ;  or — but  if  it  be  true, 
Then  what  am  1? 

Ch.  Uh  !  by  these  burning  tears, 
By  all  my  hnuntvj  days  and  wakeful  nights, 
Oh!  by  j-^'urnelf  1  swear,  dearest  of  all, 
I  love — love  you,  my  own  Amelia! 
Once  I  icill  call  you  so.     Do — do  not  scorn  me 
And  blight  my  youth — I  do  not  ask  for  love; 
1  dare  not.     Trample  not  upon  my  heart, 
My  untouched  heart — I  gave  it  all  to  you, 
Without  a  spot  of  care  or  sorrow  on  it. 
My  spirit  became  yours — I  worshipped  you, 
And  for  your  sake  in  silence.     Say  but  once 
You  hate  me  not,  for  this — Speak,  speak! 

AmeL  Ala-s ! 

Ch.  Weep  not  for  mo,  my  gentle  love.     You  aaid 
Your  husband  threatened  you.     Come,  then,  to  me; 
I  have  a  shelter  and  u  heart  for  you, 
Where,  ever  and  for  ever  you  shall  reign. 
Amelia,  dear  Amelia!  speak  a  word 
Of  kindness  and  consenting  to  me — Speak  ! 
If  but  a  word,  or  though  it  be  not  kindness: 
Speak  hope,  doubt,  fear — but  not  despair ;  or  say 
That  3ome  day  yon  maj/  love,  or  that  if  ever 
Your  cruel  husband  dies,  you'll  think  of  me  ; 
Or  that  you  wish  rae  happy — or  that  perhaps 
Your  heart — nay,  speak  to  me,  Amelia. 

Amd.  Is,  then,  your  love  bo  deep  ? 

Ch.  So  deep  I  It  is 
Twined  with  my  life  :  it  is  my  life — my  food — 
The  natural  element  wherein  I  breathe — 
My  madness — my  heart's  madness — it  is  all 
— Oh !  what  a  picture  have  I  raised  upon 
My  sandy  wishes.     I  have  thought  at  times 
That  you  and  I  in  some  far  distant  country 
Might  live  together,  blessing  and  beloved  ; 
And  I  have  shaped  such  plans  of  happiness, 
For  us  and  all  around  us  (you,  indeed, 
Kver  the  sweet  superior  spirit  there), 
That  were  you  always — fair  Amelia, 
You  listen  with  a  melancholy  smile? 

Am€l.  Let  me  hear  all :  His  fit  I  should  hear  all. 
Alas,  alas  1 

Ch.  Weep  not  for  me,  my  lore. 
I — 1  am  nought:  not  worth  a  single  tear: 
I  will  depart — or  may  I  kiss  away 
Those  drops  of  rain  ?  Well,  well,  I  will  not  pain  you. 
And  yet — oh!  what  a  paradise  is  love; 
Secure,  requited  love.     I  will  not  go  : 
Or  we  will  go  together.     There  are  haunts 
For  young  and  happy  spirits :  you  and  I 
Will  thither  fly,  and  dwell  beside  some  stream 
That  runs  in  music  'ncath  the  Indian  suns; 
Ay,  some  sweet  island  still  shall  be  our  home. 
Where  fruits  and  flowers  are  born  through  all   the 

year, 
And  Summer,  Autumn,  Spring,  are  ever  young. 
Where  Winter  comes  not,  and  where  nought  abides 
But  Nature  in  her  beauty  revelling. 
You  shall  be  happy,  sweet  Amelia, 
At  last ;  and  I — it  is  too  much  to  think  of. 
Forgive  me  while  I  look  upon  thee  now. 
And  swear  to  thee  by  Love,  and  Night,  and  all 
The  gliding  hours  of  soft  and  starn,'  night, 
How  much — how  absolutely  I  am  thine. 
My  pale  and  gentle  beauty — what  a  heart 
Had  he  to  wrong  thee  or  upbraid  thee !     He 
Wa5  guilty — nay,  nay  :  look  not  so. 

Amd.  I  have  e 

Been  guilty  of  a  cruel  act  toward  you. 
Charles,  I  indeed  am  guilty.     When  to-day 
My  husband  menaced  me,  and  told  me  of 
Public  and  broad  disgrace,  it  met  my  scorn; 
But  have  I,  my  poor  youth,  been  so  unkind 
To  you  as  not  to  sec  this — love  beftre  I 


Charles,  I  hare  driven  you  from  your  early  home ; 
I  sec  it  now :  I  only — hate  me  for  it, 

Ch.  rU  love  you,  like  bright  heaven.    The  fixed 

stars 
Shall  never  be  so  constant.     I  am  all 
Your  own.     Not  sin,  nor  sorrow,  nor  the  grave, 
Not  the  ccdd  hollow  gnive  shall  chill  my  love. 
It  will  survivr  biymid  the  bo\inds  of  death, 
The  spirit  of  the  .shiubuv  which  may  there 
Perhaps  do  penance  for  my  deeds  of  ill. 

Amd.  Stay  this  wild  talk. 

Ch.  Men  have  been  known  to  love 
Through  years  of  absence,  ay,  in  pain  and  peril ; 
And  one  did  cast  life  and  a  world  away 
For  a  loose  woman's  smile :  nay,  love  has  dwelt, 
A  sweet  inhabitant  in  a  demon's  breast, 
Lonely,  amidst  bad  passions  ;  burning  there, 
Like  a  most  holy  and  sepulchral  light. 
And  almost  haliowing  its  dark  tenement. 
Why  may  not  1 

Amd.  I  thought  I  heard  a  step. 
How  strangely  you  speak  now — again,  again* 
Leave  me  ;  quick,  leave  me. 

Ch.  *Tis  your  tyrant  coming: 
Fly  rather  you. 

Amd.  If  you  have  pity,  go. 

Ch.  Farewell,  then  :  -yet,  should  he  repulse  you — 

Amel.  Then 
I  will — but  go  :  you  torture  me. 

Ch.   I  am  gone.  [A'xti 

Amd.  Farewell,  farewell,  poor  youth  ;  so  desolate 
That  even  I  can  spare  a  tear  for  you. 
My  husband  comes  not :  I  will  meet  him,  then. 
Armed  in  my  innocence  and  wTongs.     Alas  I 
'Tis  hard  to  suffer  where  we  ought  to  judge. 
And  pray  to  those  who  should  petition  us. 
*Tis  a  brave  world,  I  see.     Power  and  wrong 
Go  hand  in  hand  resistless  and  abhorred, 
And  patient  virtue  and  pale  modesty. 
Like  the  sa<l  flowers  of  the  too  early  spring,  i^ 

Are  cropped  before  they  blossom — or  trod  do^m, 
Or  by  the  fierce  winds  withered.     Is  it  so? — 
But  /  have  flaunted  in  tlie  sun,  and  cast 
My  smiles  in  prodigality  away  : 
And  now,  and  now — no  matter.     I  have  done. 
^\'hetlK■r  I  li^"e  scorned  or  beloved — Beloved  1 
Better  be  hated,  could  my  pride  abate 
And  I  consent  to  fly.     It  may  be  thus. 

Scene  II.  A  Chamber.— Night, 

A  considerable  period  of  time  is  supposed  to  have  elajoid 
between  this  and  the  preceding  Bcene. 

Amelia — Marian. 

^far.  Arc  you  awake,  dear  lady? 

A  md.  \\'ide  awake. 
There  are  the  stars  abroad,  I  see.     I  feel 
As  though  I  had  been  sleeping  many  a  day. 
What  time  o'  the  night  is  it  ? 

Mar.  About  the  stroke 
Of  midnight. 

Amd.   Let  it  come.     The  skies  are  caliu 
And  bright ;  and  so,  at  last,  my  spirit  is. 
Whether  the  heavens  have  influence  on  the  mind 
Through  life,  or  only  in  our  days  of  death, 
I  know  not ;  yet.  before,  ne'er  did  my  soul 
Look  upwards  with  such  hope  of  joy,  or  pine 
For  that  hope's  deep  completion.     Marian! 
Let  me  see  more  of  heaven.     There — enough. 
Are  you  not  well,  sweet  girl  J 

Mar.  Ob!  yes;  but  you 
Speak  now  so  strangely  :  you  were  wont  to  talk 
Of  plain  familiar  things,  and  cheer  me:  now 
You  set  my  spirit  drooping. 

Amd.  I  have  spoke 
Nothing  but  cheerful  words,  thou  idle  girl. 
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brta:<  waiter  Procter, 


Look,  look  !  above  :  the  canopy  of  the  eky. 

Spotted  with  stars,  nhines  like  a  bridal  dress: 

A  queen  might  envy  that  so  regal  blue 

Which  wraps  the  world  o'  nights.     Alas,  alasl 

I  do  remember  in  my  foUying  days 

What  wild  and  wanton  wishes  once  were  mine. 

Slaves— radiant  gems — and  beauty  with  no  peer, 

And  friends  (a  ready  host) — but  I  forget. 

I  nhall  be  dreaming  soon,  as  once  I  dreamt, 

When  I  had  hope  to  light  me.     Have  you  no  song, 

My  gentle  girl,  for  a  sick  woman's  ear  I 

There's  one  I've  heard  you  sing  :  *  They  said  his  eye'- 

No,  that's  not  it :  the  words  arc  hard  to  hit. 

*  His  eye  like  the  mid-day  sun  was  bright* — ■ 

Mar.  'Ti»*  so. 
You've  a  good  memory.     Well,  Usteu  to  me. 
I  must  not  trip,  I  see. 

Amel.  I  hearken.    Now. 


His  eye  like  the  mid-day  sun  was  bright, 
Hers  had  a  proud  but  a  milder  light, 
Clear  and  sweet  like  the  cloudless  moon  : 
Alas  !  and  must  it  fade  as  soon  ] 

Hia  voice  was  like  the  breath  of  war, 
But  hers  was  fainter — softer  far  ; 
And  yet,  when  he  of  his  long  love  sighed, 
She  laughed  in  scorn: — he  fled  and  died. 

Mar.  There  is  another  verse,  of  a  different  air, 
But  indistinct — like  the  low  moaning 
Of  summer  winds  in  the  evening  :  thus  it  runs — 

They  said  he  died  upon  the  wave, 

And  his  bed  was  the  wild  and  bounding  billow: 
Her  bed  shall  be  a  dry  earth  grave : 

Prepare  it  quick,  fur  she  wants  her  pillow. 

Amd.  How  slowly  and  how  silently  doth  time 
Float  on  his  starry  jounicy.     Still  he  goes. 
And  goes,  and  goes,  and  doth  not  pass  away. 
He  rises  with  the  golden  moniing,  calmly, 
Ai;d  with  the  moon  at  night.     Methinks  I  see 
Him  stretching  wide  abroad  his  mighty  wings, 
Floating  for  ever  o'er  the  crowds  of  men, 
Like  a  huge  vulture  with  its  prey  beneath. 
Lo  !  I  am  here,  and  time  seems  piissing  on: 
To-morrow  I  shall  be  a  breathless  thing — 
Yet  he  will  still  be  here ;  and  the  blue  hours 
Will  lau^h  as  gaily  on  the  busy  world 
As  though  I  were  alive  to  welcome  them. 
There's  one  will  shed  some  tears.     Poor  Charles! 

[Charlks  entora.] 

ex.  I  am  here. 
Did  you  not  call ! 

Aviel.  You  come  in  time.     My  thoughts 
Were  full  of  you,  dear  Charles.     Your  mother  (now 
I  take  that  title),  in  her  dying  hour 
Has  privilege  to  speak  unto  your  youth. 
There's  one  thing  pains  me,  and  I  would  be  calm. 
My  husband  has  been  hapth  unto  me^^yet 
lie  is  my  husband  ;  and  you'll  think  of  this 
Hany  sterner  feeling  move  your  heart? 
Seek  no  revenge  for  mc.     You  will  not! — Nay, 
Is  it  so  hartl  to  grant  my  hwt  request ! 
He  is  my  husband  :  he  wim  father,  too, 
Of  the  blue-eyed  boy  you  were  so  fond  of  once. 
I>o  you  remember  how  his  cyt'lids  closed 
When  the  first  summer  rose  wiw  openingi 
'Tis  now  two  years  ago— more,  more:  and  I — 
I  now  am  hastening  to  hitn.     Pretty  boy  ! 
He  was  my  only  child.     Hnw  fair  he  looked 
In  the  white  garment  that  enrireled  him— 
'I'wHS  like  a  marble  slumber;  and  when  wo 
Laid  him  beneath  tho  green  cnrth  in  his  bed, 


I  thought  my  heart  was  breaking — ^yet  I  lived  : 
But  I  am  weary  now. 

Mar.  Y'ou  muHt  not  talk. 
Indeed,  dear  lady  ;  nay — 

Ch.  Indeed  you  must  not. 

Amel.  Well,  then,  I  will  be  silent ;  yet  not  so. 
For  ere  we  journey,  ever  should  we  take 
A  sweet  leave  of  our  friends,  and  wish  them  well, 
And  tell  them  to  take  heed,  and  bear  in  mind 
Our  blessings.     So,  in  your  breast,  dear  Charles, 
Wear  the  remembrance  of  Amelia. 
She  ever  loved  you — ever;  so  as  might 
Become  a  mother's  tender  love — no  more. 
Charles,  I  have  lived  in  this  too  bitter  world 
Now  almost  thirty  seasons  :  you  have  been 
A  child  to  me  for  one-third  of  that  time. 
I  took  you  to  my  bosom,  when  a  boy, 
Who  scarce  had  seen  eight  springs  come  forth  and 

vanish. 
Y'ou  have  a  warm  heart,  Charles,  and  the  base  crowd 
Will  feed  upon  it,  if — but  you  must  make 
That  heart  a  grave,  aiid  in  it  bury  deep 
Its  young  and  beautiful  feelings.  * 

Ch.  I  will  do 
All  that  you  wish — all ;  but  you  cannot  die 
And  leave  me  ? 

Amel.  Y'ou  shall  see  how  calmly  Death 
Will  come  and  press  his  finger,  cold  and  pale, 
On  my  now  smiling  lip  :  these  eyes  men  swore 
Were  brighter  than  the  stars  that  fill  the  sky, 
And  yet  they  must  grow  dim  :  an  hour — 

a.  Oh  !  no. 
No,  no  :  oh  !  say  not  so.     I  cannot  bear 
To  hear  you  talk  thus.     Will  you  break  my  heart ! 

Amel.  No:  I  would  caution  it  against  a  chiin^'e. 
That  soon  must  happej.     Calmly  let  us  talk. 
When  I  am  dead — 

Ch.  Alas,  alas! 

Amel.  This  is 
Not  as  I  wish  :  you  had  a  braver  spirit. 
Bid  it  come  forth.     Why,  I  have  heard  you  talk 
Of  war  and  danger — Ah ! — 

[Wkmtworth  enters.] 

Mar.  She*s  pale — speak,  speak. 

Ck.  Oh!  my  lost  mother.     How!  You  here! 

Went.  I  am  come 
To  pray  her  pardon.     Let  me  touch  her  hand. 
Amelia!  she  faints  :  Amelia  I  [She  difs. 

Poor  faded  girl !  I  was  too  harsh — unjust. 

Ch.  Look! 

Mar.  She  has  left  ua. 

C7t.  It  is  false.     HeTirel 
Mother,  revive,  revive! 

Mar.  It  is  in  vain. 

Ch.  Is  it  then  so!     My  soul  is  sick  and  fiiint. 
Oh  !  mother,  mother.     I — I  cannot  weep. 
Oh  for  some  blinding  tears  to  dim  my  eyes. 
So  I  might  not  gaze  on  her.     And  has  death 
Indeed,  indeed  struck  her — so  beautiful ! 
So  wronged,  and  never  erring  ;  so  beloved 
By  one — who  now  has  nothing  left  to  love. 
On  !  thou  bright  heaven,  if  thou  art  calling  now 
Thy  brighter  angels  to  thy  bosom — rest. 
For  lo!  the  brightest  of  thy  host  is  gone — 
Departed — and  the  earth  is  dark  below. 
And  now — I'll  wander  fur  and  far  awav, 
Like  one  that  hath  no  country.     I  shall  fma 
A  sullen  pleasure  in  tliat  life,  and  when 
I  say  '  I  have  no  friend  in  all  the  w.irld,* 
My  heart  will  swell  with  pride,  and  make  n  <ihoir 
Vuto  itself  of  hnppinesM  ;  an<l  in  truth 
There  is,  in  that  ^ame  solitude,  n  tjv*lo 
Of  pleasure  wltich  the  social  iievt-r  know. 
Fruni  land  to  land  I'll  nmiii,  in  nil  a  stranger. 
And,  as  the  body  gains  a  braver  look, 
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By  Ktaring  in  the  face  of  all  the  winds, 
So  from  the  sad  aspects  of  different  things 
My  soul  shall  pluck  a  courage,  and  bear  up 
Against  the  past.     And  now — for  Ilindostan, 

IIENBV  HART  inLMAN. 

The  Rev.  ITesry  Habt  Milman,  vicar  of  St 
^[a^y,  in  the  town  of  Ue.iding,  i.i  autlior  of  several 
poems  and  dramas,  recently  collected  and  published 
in  three  volumes.  He  first  appeared  as  an  author 
in  IS  17,  when  his  tragedy  of /"(irio  was  imblishcd. 
It  was  afterwariis  acted  with  success  at  Drury  Lane 
theatre.  In  1820  Jlr  Milnian  published  a  dramatic 
poem,  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  this  succeeded 
three  other  dramas,  Behhazzar,  the  Martt/r  of  An- 
Iwck,  and  Anne  Boleyn,  but  none  of  tliese  were  de- 
signed for  the  stage.  He  has  also  written  a  narra- 
tive poem,  Samor,  Lord  of  the  Brii/lil  Cilii,  and 
several  smaller  pieces.  To  our  prose  literature  Jlr 
Milman  has  contributed  a  Ilislorr/  of  the  Jews,  in 
three  volumes,  and  an  edition  of  Gibbon's  Home, 
witli  notes  and  corrections.  Mr  Milman  is  a  native 
of  London,  son  of  an  eminent  physician,  Sir  Francis 
Milman,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1791.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  classical  scholar,  and  in  1815 
was  made  a  fellow  of  Brazen-nose  college,  O.xford. 
He  also  held  ( 1 82 1 )  the  office  of  professor  of  poetry 
in  tlie  university.  The  taste  and  attainments  of 
Mr  Milman  are  seen  in  his  poetical  works ;  but  he 
wants  the  dramatic  spirit,  and  also  that  warmth  of 
passion  and  imagination  which  is  necessary  to  vivify 
his  sacred  learning  and  Ids  classic;U  creations. 

[Jcrmalem  before  the  Siege.'] 
Tiitis.  It  must  be — 
And  yet  it  moves  nie,  Romans!    It  confounds 
The  counsel  of  my  firm  philosophy, 
That  Kuin's  merciless  ploughshare  must  pass  o'er, 
Ami  barren  salt  be  sown  oi\  yon  proud  city. 
As  on  our  olive-cro\vned  hill  we  stand, 
M'here  Kedron  at  our  feet  its  scanty  waters 
Distils  from  stone  to  stone  with  gentle  motion, 
As  through  a  valley  sacred  to  sweet  peace, 
How  boldly  doth  it  front  us  !  how  majestically  ! 
Like  a  luxurious  vineyard,  the  hill-side 
Is  hung  with  marble  fabrics,  line  o*er  line, 
Terrace  o'er  terrace,  nearer  still,  and  nearer 
To  the  blue  heavens.    There  bright  and  sumptuous 

palaces. 
With  cool  and  verdant  gardens  interspersed  ; 
There  towers  of  war  that  frown  in  m.issy  strength  ; 
While  over  all  hangs  the  rich  purple  eve. 
As  conscious  of  its  being  her  last  farewell 
Of  light  and  glory  to  that  fated  city. 
And,  as  our  clouds  of  b.attle,  dust  and  smoke. 
Are  melted  into  air,  behold  the  temple 
In  undisturbed  and  lone  serenity. 
Finding  itself  a  solemn  sanctuary 
In  the  profound  of  heaven!     It  stands  before  us 
A  mount  of  snow,  fretted  with  golden  pinnacles  ! 
The  very  sun,  as  though  he  worshipped  there. 
Lingers  upon  the  gilded  cedar  roofs. 
And  down  the  long  and  branching  porticos, 
On  every  flowery-sculptured  capital. 
Glitters  the  homage  of  his  parting  beams. 
By  Hercules!  the  sight  might  almost  win 
The  offended  majesty  of  Home  to  mercy. 

[^Ili^n  of  the  Captive  Jetrs.^ 
[From  '  Belsliazzar.*] 
God  of  the  thunder!  from  whose  cloudy  seat 

The  fiery  winds  of  desolation  flow : 
Father  of  \engeance  !  that  with  purple  feet. 

Like  a  full  wine-press,  tread'st  the  world  below  : 


The  embattled  annies  wait  thy  sign  to  slay. 
Nor  springs  the  beast  of  havock  on  his  preV, 
Nor  withering  Famine  walks  his  bla.stcd  wav, 
Till  thou  the  guilty  land  ha.«t  sealed  for  wo. 

God  of  the  rainbow  I  at  whose  gracious  sign 

The  billows  of  the  proud  their  rage  suppress; 
Father  of  mercies  !  at  one  word  of  thine 

An  Eden  blooms  in  the  waste  wilderness ! 
And  fountains  sparkle  in  the  arid  sands. 
And  timbrels  ring  in  maidens'  glancing  hands, 
And  marble  cities  crown  the  laughing  lands, 
And  pillared  temples  rise  thy  name  to  bless. 

O'er  Judah's  land  thy  thunders  broke,  0  Lord  I 

The  chariots  rattled  o'er  her  sunken  gate, 
Her  sons  were  wasted  by  the  Assyrian  sword, 
Even  her  foes  wejit  to  see  her  fallen  state ; 
And  heaps  her  ivory  palaces  became. 
Her  princes  wore  tlie  captive's  garb  of  shame. 
Her  temple  sank  amid  the  smouldering  flame. 
For  thou  didst  ride  the  tempest-cloud  of  fat« 

O'er  .Tudah's  land  thy  rainbow.  Lord,  shall  beam. 

And  the  sad  city  lift  her  crownless  head ; 
And  songs  shall  wake,  and  dancing  footsteps  gleam, 
A\'here  broods  o'er  fallen  streets  the  silence  of  the 
dead. 
The  sun  shall  shine  on  S.ilem's  gilded  towers, 
On  Cannel's  side  our  maiden's  cull  the  flowers, 
To  deck,  at  blushing  eve,  their  bridal  bowers. 
And  angel-feet  the  glittering  Sion  tread. 

Thy  vengeance  gave  us  to  the  stranger's  hand, 

And  .Abraham's  children  were  led  forth  for  slaves; 
With  fettered  steps  we  left  our  pleasant  land, 
Envying  our  fathers  in  their  peaceful  graves. 
The  stranger's  bread  with  bitter  tears  we  steep, 
.•\nd  when  our  weary  eyes  should  sink  to  sleep, 
'Neath  the  mute  midnight  we  steal  forth  to  weep. 
Where  the  pale  willows  shade  Euphrates'  waves. 

The  born  in  sorrow  shall  bring  forth  In  joy  ; 

Thy  mercy,  Lord,  shall  lead  thy  children  home; 
He  that  went  forth  a  tender  yearling  boy, 

Yet,  ere  he  die,  to  Salem's  streets  shall  come. 
And  Canaan's  vines  for  us  their  fruits  shall  bear. 
.\nd  Hermon's  bees  their  honied  stores  prepare; 
And  we  shall  kneel  again  in  thankful  prayer, 

Where,  o'er  the  cherub-seated  God,  full  blazed  the 
irradiate  dome. 

[Summons  of  the  Destroying  Anr/el  to  the  City  of 
Babylon.'] 

The  hour  is  come!  the  hour  is  come!     With  voice 
Heard  in  thy  inmost  soul,  I  summon  thee, 
Cyrus,  the  Lord's  anointed  !     And  thou  river. 
That  flowest  e.xulting  in  thy  proud  approach 
To  Babylon,  beneath  whose  shadowy  walls. 
And  bra/.cn  gates,  and  gilded  palaces, 
.\nd  groves,  that  gleam  with  njarble  obelisks, 
Thy  azure  bosom  shall  repose,  with  lights 
Fretted  and  chequered  like  the  starry  heavens: 
I  do  arrest  thee  in  thy  stately  course. 
By  Him  that  poured  thee  frotn  thine  ancient  fountain, 
And  sent  thee  forth,  even  at  the  birth  of  time, 
r»ne  of  his  holy  streams,  to  lave  the  mounts 
Of  Paradise.     Thou  hear'st  me :  thou  dost  check 
Abrupt  thy  waters  as  the  Arab  chief 
His  headlong  squadrons.     Where  the  unobserved 
Yet  toiling  Persian  breaks  the  ruining  mound, 
I  see  thee  gather  thy  tumultuous  strength  ; 
And,  through  the  deep  and  roaring  Naharmabha, 
Roll  on  as  proudly  conscious  of  fulfilling 
The  omnipotent  conmiand  !     While,  far  away, 
The  lake,  that  slept  but  now  so  calm,  nor  moved, 
Save  by  the  rippling  moonshine,  heaves  on  high 
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Its  foaming  surface  like  a  whirl  pool -gulf, 

And  boiU  and  whitens  with  the  unwonted  tide. 

But  silent  as  thy  billows  used  to  flow, 
And  terrible,  the  hosts  of  Ehitn  move, 
Winding  their  darksoiue  way  profound,  where  man 
NeVr  trod,  nor  li^ht  e'er  shone,  ijor  air  from  heaven 
Breathed.     Oh  I  ye  secret  and  unfathomed  depths. 
How  are  ye  now  a  smooth  and  royal  way 
For  the  army  of  God's  vengeance  !     Kellow-slarcs 
And  ministers  of  the  Eternal  purpose, 
Not  guided  by  the  treacherous,  injured  sons 
Of  Babylon,  but  by  ray  mightier  arm, 
Ye  come,  and  spread  your  banners,  and  display 
Your  glittering  arms  as  yc  advance,  all  white 
Ber.cath  the  admiring  moon.     Come  on  !  the  gates 
Are  open — not  for  banqueters  in  blood 
Like  you  !     I  see  on  either  side  o'urflow 
The  living  deluge  of  armed  men,  and  cry, 
Begin,  begin !  with  fire  and  sword  begin 
The  work  of  wrath.     Upon  my  shadowy  wings 
1  pause,  and  float  a  little  while,  to  see 
Mine  human  instruments  fulfil  my  task 
Of  final  ruin.     Then  I  mount,  I  fly. 
Arid  sing  my  proud  song,  as  1  ride  the  clouds. 
That  stars  may  hear,  and  all  the  hosts  of  worlds, 
That  live  along  the  interminable  space. 
Take  up  Jehovah's  everlasting  triumph  1 

I77ie  Fair  liedmc.l 
[From  '  Samor,  Lord  of  the  BriRht  City.'] 

Sunk  was  the  sun,  and  up  the  eastern  heaven, 
Like  maiden  on  a  lonely  pilgrimage. 
Moved  the  meek  star  of  eve ;  the  wandering  air 
Breathed  odours  ;  wood,  and  waveless  lake,  like  man, 
Slept,  weary  of  the  garish,  babbling  day. 

Dove  of  the  wilderness,  thy  Huowy  wing 
Droops  not  in  slumber;  Lilian,  thou  alone, 
*Mid  the  deep  quiet,  wakest.     Dost  thou  rore, 
Idolatrous  of  yon  majestic  moon, 
That  like  a  crjstal-throned  queen  In  heaven, 
Seems  with  her  present  deity  to  hush 
To  beauteous  adoration  all  the  earth ! 
Might  seem  the  solemn  silent  mountain  tops 
Stand  up  and  worship!  the  translucent  streams 
Down  the  hills  glittering,  cherish  the  pure  light 
Beneath  the  shadowy  foliage  o'er  them  flung 
At  intervals  ;  the  lake,  so  silver-white. 
Glistens  ;  all  indistinct  the  snowy  swans 
Bask  in  the  radiance  cool.     Doth  Lilian  rauso 
To  that  apparent  queen  her  vesper  hymn ! 

Nursling  of  solitude,  her  infant  couch 
Never  did  mother  watch  ;  within  the  grave 
She  slept  unwaking:  scomful  turned  aloof 
Caswalion,  of  those  pure  Instinctive  joys 
By  fathers  felt,  when  playful  infant  grace. 
Touched  with  a  feminine  softness,  round  the  heart 
Winds  its  light  maze  of  undefined  delight. 
Contemptuous:  he  with  haughty  joy  In-held 
His  boy,  fair  Malwyn  ;  him  In  b<jssy  shield 
Hocked  prou<lly,  him  upbore  to  mountain  steep 
Fierce  and  undaunted,  for  their  dangerous  nest 
To  battle  with  the  eagle's  clarn'rous  brood. 

But  she,  the  while,  from  human  tenderness 
F-stranged,  anci  gentler  feelings  that  light  up 
The  cheek  of  youth  with  rosy  joyous  smilo. 
Like  a  forgotten  lute,  played  on  alone 
By  chance-caressing  airs,  amid  the  wild 
Beauteously  pale  and  sadly  playful  grew, 
A  loitoly  child,  hy  not  one  human  heart 
Beloved,  and  loving  none  :  nor  strange  if  leomt 
Her  native  fond  aflcctions  to  embrace 
Things  senseless  and  inanimate  ;  she  lored 
All  rtowretn  that  with  rich  embroidery  fair 
Kiiamel  the  green  earth— the  odumiiw  tliymr, 
Wild  rose,  and  ruvin^;  eglantine  ;  nor  spared 


To  mouni  their  fading  forms  with  childish  tears, 
(iray  birch  and  aspen  light  she  loved,  that  droop 
Fringing  the  crystal  stream  ;  the  sportive  breeze 
That  wantoned  with  her  brown  and  glossy  locks ; 
The  sunbeam  chequering  the  fresh  bank  ;  ere  dawn 
Wandering,  and  wandering  still  at  dewy  eve. 
By  Glenderamakin's  flower  enipurjiled  marge, 
Denvent's  blue  lake,  or  Greta's  wildering  glen. 

Hare  sound  to  her  was  human  voice,  scarce  heard. 
Save  of  her  aged  nurse  or  shepherd  maid 
Soothing  the  child  with  simple  tale  or  song. 
Hence  all  she  knew  of  earthly  hopes  and  fears, 
Life's  sins  and  sorrows  :  better  known  the  Toice 
Beloved  of  lark  from  misty  moniing  cloud 
Blithe  carolling^nd  wild  melodious  notes 
Heard  mingling  hi  the  summer  wood,  or  plaint 
By  moonlight,  of  the  lone  night-warbling  bird. 
Nor  they  of  love  unconscious,  all  around 
Fearless,  familiar  they  their  descants  sweet 
Tuned  emulous;  her  knew  all  living  shapes 
That  tenant  wood  or  rock,  dun  roe  or  deer. 
Sunning  his  dappled  side,  at  noontide  crouched. 
Courting  her  fend  caress  ;  nor  fled  her  gaze 
The  brooding  dove,  but  murmured  sounds  of  ioj. 

77te  Day  ofjudgvient. 

Even  thus  amid  thy  pride  and  luxury, 

Oh  earth!  shall  that  la-st  coming  burst  on  thee, 

That  secret  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
When  all  the  cherub-throning  clouds  shall  shine. 
Irradiate  with  his  bright  advancing  sign  : 
When  that  Great  Husbandman  shall  wave  his  fan. 
Sweeping,  like  chaff,  thy  wealth  and  pomp  away  ; 
Still  to  the  noontide  of  that  nightless  day 
Shalt  thou  thy  wonted  dissolute  course  maintain. 
Along  the  busy  mart  and  crowded  street, 
The  buyer  and  the  seller  still  shall  meet, 
And  marriage-fea-'ts  begin  their  jocund  strain: 
Still  to  the  pouring  out  the  cup  of  wo  ; 
Till  earth,  a  drunkard,  reeling  to  and  fro. 
And  mountains  molten  by  his  burning  feet, 
And  heaven  his  presence  own,  all  red  with  fumact 
heat. 

The  hundrcd'gatcd  cities  then. 

The  towers  and  temples,  named  of  men 

Eternal,  and  the  thrones  of  kings  ; 

The  gilded  summer  palaces. 

The  courtly  bowers  of  love  and  ease, 

Where  still  the  bird  of  jjleasure  sings: 

Ask  ye  the  destiny  of  them  ? 

fio,  pvze  on  fallen  Jerusalem  ! 
Yea,  mightier  names  are  in  the  fatal  loU, 
'fJalnst  earth  and  heaven  God*s  standard  is  unfurled , 
The  skies  are  shrivelled  like  a  burning  scroll, 
And  one  vast  common  doom  ensepulchics  the  world. 
Oh!  who  shall  then  sunlvel 
Oh  I  who  shall  stanil  ami  live! 
When  all  that  hath  been  is  no  more ; 
When  for  the  round  earth  hung  in  uir. 
With  all  its  constellations  fair 
In  the  sky's  azure  canopy  ; 

When  for  the  breathing  earth,  and  sparkling  se». 
Is  but  a  fiery  deluge  without  shore. 
Heaving  along  the  abyss  profound  and  diu-k^ 
A  fiery  deluge,  and  without  an  ark  ! 

Ivord  of  all  power,  when  thou  art  there  alone 

On  thy  etenial  fiery-whecUd  ihrouc, 

That  in  its  high  meridian  noon 

Needn  not  the  perished  sun  nor  moon: 

When  thou  art  there  in  thy  presiding  state, 

Wide-serptred  monarch  oVr  the  realm  of  doom: 

When    fronj    the   sea-depths,    from    earth's   darkrxt 

womb. 
The  dead  nf  all  the  ages  round  the«  wait : 
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And  whtn  the  tribes  of  wickedness  arc  strcwii 
Like  foreat-leaves  in  the  autumn  of  thine  ire  : 
Faithful  and  True!  thou  still  wilt  save  thine  own  ! 
The  saints  shall  dwell  within  the  unharming  fire, 
Each  white  robe  spotless,  blooming  every  palm. 
Even  safe  as  we,  by  this  still  fountain's  side. 
So  shall  the  church,  thy  bright  and  mystic  bride, 
Sit  on  the  stormy  gulf  a  halcyon  bird  of  calm. 
Yes,  'raid  yon  angry  and  destroying  signs, 
O'er  us  the  rainbow  of  thy  mercy  shines ; 
We  hail,  we  bless  the  covenant  of  its  beam, 
Almighty  to  avenge,  almighticst  to  redeem  ! 


REV.  GEORGE  CROLY. 

The  Ret.  George  Crolt,  rector  of  St  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  London,  is,  like  Mr  Milman,  .1  correct 
and  eloquent  poet,  but  deficient  in  interest,  and  con- 
sequently little  read.  His  poetical  works  arc,  Paris 
in  1815;  The  Angel  of  the  M'orM;  Gems  from  the 
Antique,  &c.  Mr  Croly  li;is  published  sever.il  works 
in  prose:  Salalhiel,  a  romance  founded  on  the  old 
legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew ;  a  Life  of  Burh,  in 
two  volumes ;  and  a  work  on  the  Apocalypse  of  St 
John.  This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 

Pericles  and  Aspasia. 

This  was  the  ruler  of  the  land. 

When  Athens  was  the  land  of  fame; 

This  was  the  light  that  led  the  band, 
When  each  was  like  a  living  flame ; 

The  centre  of  earth's  noblest  ring. 

Of  more  than  men,  the  more  than  king. 

Yet  not  by  fetter,  nor  by  spear. 
His  sovereignty  was  held  or  won  : 

Feared — but  alone  as  freemen  fear ; 
Loved — but  as  freemen  love  alone; 

He  waved  the  sceptre  o'er  his  kind 

By  nature's  first  great  title — mind ! 

«  Resistless  words  were  on  his  tongue. 

Then  Eloquence  first  flashed  below ; 
Full  armed  to  life  the  portent  sprung, 
Minerva  from  the  Thunderer's  brow  ! 
And  his  the  sole,  the  sacred  hand. 
That  shook  her  -^2gis  o'er  the  land. 

And  throned  immortal  by  his  side, 
A  woman  sits  with  eye  sublime, 

Aspasia,  all  his  spirit's  bride ; 

But,  if  their  solemn  love  were  crime, 

Pity  the  beauty  and  the  sage, 

Their  crime  was  in  their  darkened  age. 

He  perished,  but  his  >vrcath  was  won  ; 

He  perished  in  his  height  of  fame: 
Then  sunk  the  cloud  on  Athens'  sun. 

Yet  stili  she  conquered  in  his  name. 
Filled  with  his  soul,  she  could  not  die  ; 
Her  conquest  was  Posterity ! 

[Tlie  French  Army  in  Hussia-J 

[From  '  Paris  in  1815.'] 

Magnificence  of  ruin  !  what  has  time 
In  all  it  ever  gazed  upon  of  war. 
Of  the  wild  rage  of  storm,  or  deadly  clime. 
Seen,  with  that  battle's  vengeance  to  compare! 
How  glorious  shone  the  invader's  pomp  afar  I 
Like  pampered  lions  from  the  spoil  they  came ; 
The  land  before  them  silence  and  despair. 
The  land  behind  them  ma.ssacre  and  flame ; 
Hiood  will  have  tenfold  blood.     What  are  they  now  I 
A  name. 


Homeward  by  hundred  thousands,  column-deep, 
Droad  square,  loose  squadron,  rolling  like  the  flood 
When  mighty  torrents  from  their  channels  leap. 
Rushed  through  the  land  the  haughty  multitude, 
Billow  on  endless  billow  ;  on  through  wood. 
O'er  rugged  hill,  down  sunless,  marshy  vale. 
The  death-devoted  moved,  to  clangour  rude 
Of  drum  and  horn,  and  dissonant  clash  of  mail. 
Glancing  disastrous  light  before  that  sunbeam  pale. 

Again  they  reached  thee,  Borodino!  still 
Upon  the  loaded  soil  the  carnage  l:iy. 
The  human  harvest,  now  stark,  stilt',  and  chill. 
Friend,  foe,  stretched  thick  together,  clay  to  clay; 
In  vain  the  startled  legions  burst  away ; 
The  land  was  all  one  naked  sepulchre  ; 
The  shrinking  eye  still  glanced  on  grim  decay. 
Still  dill  the  hoof  and  wheel  their  passage  tear. 
Through  cloven  helms  and  arms,  and  corpses  moulder- 
ing drear, 

The  field  was  as  they  left  it ;  fosse  and  fort 
Steaming  with  slaughter  still,  but  desolate ; 
The  cannon  flung  dismantled  by  its  port ; 
Each  knew  the  mound,  the  black  ravine  whose  strait 
AVaa  won  and  lost,  and  thronged  with  dead,  till  fate 
Had  fixed  upon  the  victor — half  undone. 
There  was  the  hill,  from  which  their  eyes  elate 
Had  seen  the  burst  of  Moscow's  golden  zone  ; 
But  death  was  at  their  heels ;  they  shuddered  and 
rushed  on. 

The  hour  of  vengeance  strikes.     Hark  to  the  gale  1 

As  it  bursts  hollow  through  the  rolling  cloud* 
That  from  the  north  in  sullen  grandeur  sail 
Like  floating  Alps.     Advancing  darkness  broods 
Upon  the  wild  horizon,  and  the  woods, 
Now  sinking  into  brambles,  echo  shrill. 
As  the  gust  sweeps  them,  and  those  upper  floods 
Shoot  on  their  leafless  boughs  the  slcot-drops  chill. 
That  on  the  hurrying  crowds  in  freezing  showers  distil 

They  reach  the  wilderness  !     The  majesty 
Of  solitude  is  spread  before  their  gaze, 
Stem  nakedness — dark  earth  and  wrathful  sky. 
If  ruins  were  there,  they  long  had  ceased  to  blaze ; 
If  blood  was  shed,  the  ground  no  more  betrays, 
Even  by  a  skeleton,  the  crime  of  man  ; 
Behind  them  rolls  the  deep  and  drenching  haze, 
Wrapping  their  rear  in  night ;  before  their  van 
The  struggling  daylight  shows  the  unmeasured  desert 
wan. 

Still  on  they  sweep,  as  if  their  hurrying  march 
Could  bear  them  from  the  rushing  of  His  wheel 
Whose  chariot  is   the  whirlwind.    Heaven's  clear 

arch 
At  once  is  covered  with  a  livid  veil ; 
In  mixed  and  fighting  heaps  the  deep  clouds  reel ; 
Upon  the  dense  horizon  hangs  the  sun. 
In  sanguine  light,  an  orb  of  burning  steel ; 
The  snows  wheel  down  through  twilight,  thick  and 
dun  ; 
Now  tremble,  men  of  blood,  the  judgment  has  begun! 

The  trumpet  of  the  northern  winds  has  blown, 
And  it  is  answered  by  the  dying  roar 
Of  armies  on  that  boundless  field  o'erthrown  : 
Now  in  the  awful  gusts  the  desert  hoar 
Is  tempested,  a  sea  without  a  shore. 
Lifting  its  feathery  waves.     The  legions  fly  ; 
\'oUev  on  volley  down  the  hailstones  pour; 
Blind,  famished,  frozen,  maii,  the  wanderers  die, 
And  dying,  hear  the  storm  but  wilder  thunder  by. 

Such  is  the  hand  of  Heaven  I     A  human  blow 
Had  crushed  them  in  the  fight,  or  flung  the  chain 
Round  them  where  Moscow's  stately  towers  were  low 
And  all  bestiUed.     But  Thou!  thy  battle-plain 
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Was  a  whole  empire  ;  that  ilevotcJ  train 
Must  war  from  <iay  to  day  with  stonii  aiul  gloom 
(Man  followiij;;,  like  the  wolves,  to  rend  the  slain), 
Must  lie  from  ni^rht  to  night  as  in  a  tomb, 
Must  tiy,  toil,  bleed  forborne  ;  yet  never  see  that  honie. 

To  the  3[anojn/  of  a  Lady. 
*  Tliou  thy  worldly  task  haat  done.' — Shaktptart, 
Hi;:b  peace  to  the  soul  of  the  dead, 

From  the  dream  of  the  world  she  has  gone  I 
On  the  stars  in  her  glory  to  tread. 

To  be  bright  in  the  blaze  of  the  throne. 
In  youth  she  waa  lovely  ;  and  Time, 

VVhen  her  rose  with  the  cypress  he  twined. 
Left  the  heart  all  the  warmth  of  its  prime, 

Left  her  eye  all  the  light  of  her  mind. 
The  summons  came  forth — and  she  died  1 

Yet  her  parting  w&s  gentle,  for  those 
^\^lom  she  loved  mingled  tears  at  her  side^ 

Her  death  wa-s  the  mourner's  repose. 
Our  weakness  may  weep  o'er  her  bier, 

But  her  spirit  ha«  gone  on  the  wing 
To  trium]ih  for  agony  here. 

To  rejoice  in  the  joy  of  its  King. 

LETITIA  EUZAHETH  LANDON. 

Tills  lady,  generally  known  as  '  L.  E.  L.,'  in  con- 
•equcnee  of  having  first  ijublished  with  lier  initials 
only,  has  attained  an  eminent  place  among  the 
female  poets  of  our  age.     1  ter  earliest  compositions 


c/'  C/   /         o^t 


were  Poetical  Skttches,  which  appeared  in  the  Lite- 
rary Gazette:  ofterwanls  (18-.>4)she  published  the 
Impronmtrire,  which  was  fiilliiwitl  by  two  more 
Tolunies  <if  )iiietrj'.  She  also  contributed  largely  to 
magazines  and  annu.ils,  and  was  the  authore.ss  of  a 
novel  entitled  Uomance  ant{  lieitiUij.  From  a  publi- 
cation of  her  Life  and  Lileranj  ICrmaitvi,  edited  by 
Mr  L.  lllanchard,  it  appears  that  her  history  was  in 
the  main  a  painful  one ;  and  yet  it  is  also  assertud 
that  the  nulaiuholy  of  her  verses  was  a  complete 
contrast  to  the  vivacity  and  playfulness  of  her  man- 
ners In  private  life.  She  was  i)orn  at  Hans  I'lace. 
Chelsea,  in  isoi,  the  daughter  of  Mr  l,;ind.i[\,  a 
partner  in  the  bouse  of  Adaira,  army  Bgenta.  Lively, 


susceptible,  and  romantic,  she  early  commenced 
writing  j)oetry.  The  friendship  of  ilr  Jerdan,  of  the 
Literary  Gazette,  facilitated  her  introduction  to  the 


Birthplace  of  Miss  Landon. 
world  of  letters,  but  it  also  gave  rise  to  some  reports 
injurious  to  her  iliaraiter,  which  caused  her  the 
most  exquisite  pain.  Her  father  died,  and  she  not 
only  niaintaineil  herself,  but  assisted  her  relations  by 
her  literary  labours,  which  she  never  relaxed  for  a 
moment.  In  18j8  she  was  married  to  Mr  George 
Maclean,  governor  of  CaiMj-Coast  castle,  and  shortly 
afterwards  sailed  for  Cape-Coast  with  her  husband. 
She  landed  there  in  August,  and  wiis  resuming  her 
literary  engagements  in  her  solitary  African  home, 
when  one  morning,  after  writing  the  previous  night 
some  cheerful  and  aflectionate  letters  to  her  friends 
in  England,  she  was  (Cictober  16)  found  dead  in  her 
room,  lying  close  to  the  door,  having  in  her  hand 
a  liottle  wliioli  had  contained  prussic  acid,  a  portion 
of  which  she  bad  taken.  From  the  investigation 
which  took  pl.ice  into  tlie  circunistiinces  of  this 
melancholy  event,  it  was  conjectured  that  she  had 
undesigningly  taken  an  over-dose  of  the  fatal  me»ii- 
cine,  as  a  relief  from  si)asms  in  the  stomach.  Having 
surmoantcd  her  early  ditliculties,  and  acbievui  an 
easy  competence  and  a  daily-extending  rc]>ntation, 
much  might  have  been  expected  from  the  genius  of 
li.  ¥..  L.,  had  not  her  life  been  prematurely  lernii- 
nate<l.  Her  latter  works  are  more  free,  natural, 
and  forcible  tluin  ttiose  by  which  she  first  attruct<>d 
notice. 

Change. 

I  would  not  cnrp,  nt  Iwuit  n>  much,  nwwt  Spring, 
For  tin-  ilcpartinR  colour  of  thy  flower^.- 
Tljeprivn  Icavett  early  falling  from  tSy  bough* — 
TLy  Itird*  wi  ^.«)n  foriielful  of  llii'ir  Ming^— 
Thy  hkii'N,  wlii)4i>  nunnhino  cnd«  Ui  heavy  khowors; 
Hut  thou  do^t  Iciivc  thy  nuuunry,  Itko  a  RluM, 
To  haunt  the  ruintsl  heart,  nlifcli  •till  rxvura 
To  fonnrr  beauty  ;  and  the  di'wdate 
In  doubly  aorntwful  when  it  r\v.illi 
It  waa  not  aluayvdeaolat^*. 

When  those eyohaveforgotten  thrsmilcthey  wc«rno», 
When  care  shall  have  shallowed  that  l>raiitiful  brow; 
\\'lien  thy  hopc!<  and  thy  n>scs  together  lie  dead, 
.'Villi  thy  heart  turns  b*ck  pining  to  daya  that  are  lied— 
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Then  wilt  thou  remember  what  now  seems  to  jiaas 
Like  ths  moonlight  on  water,  the  br.'alh-stain  on  glass ; 
Oh!  maiden,  the  lovely  and  youthful,  to  thee, 
'low  rose-touched  the  page  of  thy  future  must  bel 

By  the  past,  if  thou  judge  it,  how  little  is  there 
But  blossoms  that  flourish,  but  hopes  that  are  fair ; 
And  what  is  thy  present !  a  southeni  sky's  spring. 
With  thy  feelings  and  fancies  like  birds  on  the  wing. 
As  the  rose  by  the  fountain  flings  down  on  the  wave 
Its  blushes,  forgetting  its  glass  is  its  grave ; 
So  the  heart  sheds  its  colour  on  life's  early  hour; 
But  the  heart  has  its  fading  as  well  as  the  flower. 
The  charmed  light  darkens,  the  rose-leaves  are  gone, 
And  life,  like  the  fountain,  floats  colourless  on. 
Said  I,  when  thy  beauty's  sweet  vision  was  fled, 
How  wouldst  thou  tuni,  pining,  to  days  like  the  dead ! 
Oh!  long  ere  one  shadow  shall  darken  that  brow, 
Wilt  thou  weep  like  a  mourner  o'er  all  thou  lov'st  now  ; 
When  thy  hopes,  like  spent  arrows,  fall  short  of  their 

mark ; 
Or.like  meteorsat  midnight, makedarkn  ess  more  dark: 

When  thy  feelings  lie  fettered  like  waters  in  frost, 
Or,  scattered  too  freely,  are  wasted  and  lost : 
For  aye  cometh  sorrow,  when  youth  hath  passed  by — 
Ah!  what  saith  the  proverb?  Its  memory's  a  eigh. 

Cracaitius. 

I  looked  upon  his  brow — no  sign 

Of  guilt  or  fear  was  there ; 
He  stood  as  proud  by  that  death-chrine 

As  even  o'er  despair 
He  had  a  power ;  in  his  eye 
There  was  a  quenchless  energy, 

A  spirit  that  could  dare 
The  deadliest  fonu  that  death  could  take, 
And  dare  it  for  the  daring's  sake. 
He  stood,  the  fetters  on  his  hand, 

He  raised  them  haughtily ;     • 
And  had  that  grasp  been  on  the  biand, 

It  could  not  wave  on  high 
With  freer  pride  than  it  waved  now  ; 
Around  he  looked  with  changeless  brow 

On  many  a  torture  nigh  ; 
The  rack,  the  chain,  the  a.ve,  the  wheel, 
And,  worst  of  all,  his  own  red  steel. 

I  saw  him  once  before  ;  he  rode 

Upon  a  coal-black  steed. 
And  tens  of  thousands  thronged  the  road, 

And  bade  their  warrior  speed. 
His  helm,  his  breastplate,  were  of  gold, 
And  graved  with  many  dint,  that  told 

Of  many  a  soldier's  deed  ; 
The  sun  shone  on  his  sparkling  mail, 
And  danced  his  snow-plume  on  the  gale. 

But  now  he  stood  chained  and  alone. 

The  hea  Israan  by  his  side. 
The  plume,  the  helm,  the  charger  gone ; 

The  sword,  which  had  defied 
The  mightiest,  lay  broken  near ; 
And  yet  no  sign  or  sound  of  fear 

Came  from  that  lip  of  pride  ; 
And  never  king  or  conqueror's  brow 
Wore  higher  look  than  did  his  now. 
He  bent  beneath  the  headsman's  stroke 

With  an  uncovered  eye ; 
A  wild  shout  from  the  numbers  brolto 

Who  thronged  to  see  him  die. 
It  was  a  people's  loud  acclaim. 
The  voice  of  anger  and  of  shame, 

A  nation's  funeral  cry, 
Rome's  wail  above  her  only  son, 
Her  patriot  and  her  latest  one. 


The  Gnap  of  the  Dead. 
Twas  in  the  battle-field,  and  the  cold  pale  moon 

Looked  domi  on  the  dead  and  dying ; 
And  the  wind  passed  o'er  with  a  dirge  and  a  wail. 

Where  the  young  and  brave  were  lying. 
With  his  father's  sword  in  his  red  right  hand, 

And  the  hostile  dead  around  him, 
Lay  a  youthful  chief:  but  his  bed  was  the  ground, 

And  the  grave's  icy  sleep  had  bound  him. 

A  reckless  rover,  'mid  ileath  and  doom. 
Passed  a  soldier,  his  plunder  seeking. 

Careless  he  stept,  where  friend  and  foe 
Lay  alike  in  their  life-blood  reeking. 

Drawn  by  the  shine  of  the  warrior's  sword, 

The  soldier  paused  beside  it : 
He  wrenched  the  hand  with  a  giant's  strength. 

But  the  grasp  of  the  dead  defied  it. 
He  loosed  his  hold,  and  his  Knglish  heart 

Took  part  with  the  dead  before  him  ; 
And  he  honoured  the  brave  who  died  sword  in  hand, 

As  with  softened  brow  he  leant  o'er  him. 

'  A  soldier's  death  thou  hast  boldly  died, 

A  soldier's  grave  won  by  it : 
Before  I  would  take  that  sword  from  thine  hand. 

My  own  life's  blood  should  dye  it. 
Thou  shalt  not  be  left  for  the  carrion  crow, 

Or  the  wolf  to  batten  o'er  thee ; 
Or  the  coward  insult  the  gallant  dead. 

Who  in  life  had  trembled  before  thee.' 
Then  dug  he  a  grave  in  the  crimson  earth. 

Where  his  warrior  foe  was  sleeping ; 
And  he  laid  him  there  in  honour  and  rest. 

With  his  sword  in  his  own  brave  keeping  I 

[From '  The  Improrisatrice.''] 

I  loved  him  as  young  Genius  loves. 

When  its  own  wild  and  radiant  heaven 
Of  starry  thought  burns  with  the  light, 

The  love,  the  life,  by  passion  given. 
I  loved  him,  too,  as  woman  loves — 

Reckless  of  sorrow,  sin,  or  scorn : 
Life  had  no  evil  destiny 

That,  with  him,  I  could  not  have  borne  I 
I  had  been  nursed  in  palaces ; 

Yet  earth  had  not  a  spot  so  drear, 
That  I  should  not  have  thought  a  home 

In  Paradise,  had  he  been  near ! 
How  sweet  it  would  have  been  to  dwell. 
Apart  from  all,  in  some  green  dell 
Of  sunny  beauty,  leaves  and  flowers  ; 
And  nestling  birds  to  sing  the  hours  ! 
Our  home,  beneath  some  chestnut's  shade, 
But  of  the  woven  branches  made : 
Our  vesper  hymn,  the  low  wone  wail 
The  rose  hears  from  the  nightingale ; 
And  waked  at  morning  by  the  call 
Of  music  from  a  waterfall. 
But  not  alone  in  dreams  like  this. 
Breathed  in  the  very  hope  of  bliss, 
I  loved :  my  love  had  been  the  same 
In  hushed  despair,  in  open  shame. 
I  would  have  rather  been  a  slave, 

In  tears,  in  bondage  by  his  side, 
Than  shared  in  all,  if  wanting  him. 

This  world  had  power  to  give  beside! 
Mv  heart  was  withered — and  my  heart 

Had  ever  been  the  world  to  me : 
And  love  had  been  the  first  fond  dream, 

Whose  life  was  in  reality. 
1  had  sprung  from  my  solitude, 

Like  a  young  bird  upon  the  wing, 
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To  meet  the  arrow ;  so  I  met 

My  poisoned  shaft  of  suffering. 
And  OS  that  bird,  with  drooping  crest 
And  broken  wing,  will  seek  his  nest, 
But  seek  in  rain  :  so  vain  I  sought 
My  pleasant  home  of  song  and  thought. 
There  was  one  spell  upon  luy  brain, 
Upon  my  pencil,  on  my  strain ; 
But  one  face  to  my  colours  canA; 
My  chords  replied  to  but  one  name — 
Lorenzo  ! — all  seemed  vowed  to  thee. 
To  passion,  and  to  misery  ! 

[Last  YermofL.E.  L.] 

[Ajladlng  to  the  Polo  Star,  which,  in  her  voyage  to  Africa, 
tbo  bftJ  nightly  watched  till  Et  sunk  below  the  horizon.] 

A  star  has  left  the  kindling  sky — 

A  lovely  northern  light ; 
How  many  planets  are  on  high, 

But  that  has  left  the  night. 

I  miss  its  bright  familiar  face. 

It  was  a  friend  to  me  ; 
Associate  with  my  native  place. 

And  those  beyond  the  sea. 

It  rose  upon  our  English  sky, 

Shone  o'er  our  English  land,* 
And  brought  back  many  a  loving  eye, 

And  many  a  gentle  hand. 

It  seemed  to  answer  to  my  thought, 

It  called  the  past  to  mind. 
And  with  its  welcome  presence  brought 

All  I  had  left  behind. 

The  voyage  it  lights  no  longer,  ends 

Soon  on  a  foreign  shore ; 
How  can  I  but  recall  the  friends 

That  I  may  see  no  more  ! 

Fresh  from  the  pain  it  was  to  part^ 

How  could  I  bear  the  pain  ! 
Yet  strong  the  omen  in  my  heart 

That  says — \Vc  meet  again. 

Meet  with  a  deeper,  dearer  love ; 

For  absence  shows  the  worth 
Of  all  from  which  we  then  remove, 

Friends,  home,  and  native  earth. 

Thou  lovely  polar  star,  mine  eyes 

Still  tunjed  the  first  on  thee. 
Till  I  have  felt  a  sad  surjtrise, 

That  none  looked  up  with  mo. 

But  thou  ha<t  sunk  upon  the  wave, 

Thy  radiant  place  unknown  ; 
I  seem  to  stand  beside  a  grave. 

And  stand  by  it  alone. 

Farewell !  ah,  would  to  mo  were  given 

A  power  upun  thy  light ! 
What  words  upon  our  English  heaven 

Thy  loving  rays  should  write  I 

Kind  messages  of  love  and  Imp© 

Upon  thy  rays  should  be  ; 
Thy  shining  orbit  should  hnvo  scope 

Scarcely  enough  for  me. 

Oh,  fancy  vain,  as  it  is  fond, 

.^iid  little  needed  too; 
My  frienils !  I  need  not  look  beyond 

-My  heart  to  look  for  you. 

•  Thowe  oxpn?fMions,  It  Is  almost  iinnr*crftsAry  to  say,  an»  nM 
trne  to  natiiml  fiicts,  u  (ho  Prilc  Riar  hiu  not  a  quolMlnii 
rWnK  Anywhoro.  nml  It  «hlnc«  on  Iho  whulo  northern  hernl- 
■pher«  In  coimnon  with  Englantl hV(. 


JOANNA  DAII.LI£. 


Besides  her  dramatic  writings,  to  be  noticed  in 
another  section,  Miss  Baillik  has  presented  to  the 


JUJcoUtu^ 


world  at  different  times  a  sufEcicnt  quantity  of  mi»- 
cellanuous  poetry,  including  songs,  to  constitute  a 
single  volume,  which  was  published  in  lb4I.  The 
pieces  of  the  latter  class  are  distinguished  by  a  pecu- 
liar softness  of  diction,  which  makes  tliem  fall  nielt- 
ingly  on  the  ear;  yet  few  of  tliem  have  become 
favourites  with  rocalists  or  in  the  drawing-room. 


MiK-s  nuillie's  House,  liampstCAd. 

Her  poem  entitled  Ute  Kittni,  wliich  appeared  in  an 
early  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register, 
has  a  tnith  to  nature  which  ranks  it  among  the  best 
pieces  of  the  kind  in  our  language- 

Tfie  Killen. 

\^'antnn  droll,  whose  hnnnless  play 

lt<';:uilcs  the  rustic's  clnsing  day, 

W'lion  dniwn  the  evening  lire  about. 

Sit  agr<l  Crone  and  thoughtless  Lout 

And  child  upon  his  three-foot  stool. 

Waiting  till  his  supper  cool ; 

And  nniid,  whose  cheek  outMoonis  the  roM, 

Aa  bright  the  blazing  fagot  glows. 

Who,  bending  to  the  friendly  light, 

Plies  her  task  with  busy  sleight : 

Come,  show  thy  tricks  and  sportive  gmecs. 

Thus  circled  rounil  with  iiirrr>'  fiioes. 

MackwanI  coiletl,  iin<l  cmur'--'   •  •   "- 
With  glariiiir  eyeballs  watch  f 
The  housewife's  Hpiiidle  «liirli:,. 
Or  thread,  or  straw,  that  on  the  ^uiui-'i 
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Its  shadow  throws,  by  urchin  sly 
Held  out  to  lure  thy  roving  eye  ; 
Then,  onward  stealing,  fiercely  sjiring 
Upon  the  futile,  faithless  thing. 
Now,  wheeling  round,  with  bootless  skill, 
Thy  bo-pccp  tail  provokes  thee  still, 
As  oft  beyond  thy  curving  side 
Its  jetty  tip  is  seen  to  glide  ; 
Till,  from  thy  centre  starting  fair, 
Thou  sidelong  rear'st,  with  rump  in  air, 
Erected  stiff,  and  gait  awry. 
Like  madam  in  her  tantrums  high: 
Though  neVr  a  madam  of  them  all. 
Whose  silken  kirtle  sweeps  the  hall, 
More  varied  trick  and  whim  displays, 
To  catch  the  admiring  stranger's  gaze. 


The  fcatest  tumbler,  stage-bedight, 
To  thee  is  but  a  clumsy  wight, 
Who  every  limb  and  sinew  strains 
To  do  what  costs  thee  little  pains; 
For  which,  I  trow,  the  gaping  crowd 
Requites  him  oft  with  plaudits  loud. 
But,  stopped  the  while  thy  wanton  play, 
Applauses,  too,  thy  feats  repay  : 
For  then  beneath  some  urchin's  band. 
With  modest  pride  thou  tak'st  thy  stand, 
fi'hile  many  a  stroke  of  fondness  glides 
Along  thy  back  and  tabby  sides. 
Dilated  swells  thy  glossy  fur, 
And  loudly  sings  thy  busy  pur. 
As,  timing  well  the  equal  sound. 
Thy  clutching  feet  bepat  the  ground, 
And  all  their  harmless  claws  disclose, 
Like  prickles  of  an  early  rose  ; 
While  softly  from  thy  whiskered  cheek 
Thy  half-closed  eyes  peer  mild  and  meek. 

But  not  alone  by  cottage-fire 
Do  rustics  rude  thy  feats  admire  ; 
The  learned  sage,  whose  thoughts  explore 
The  widest  range  of  hunum  lore, 
Or,  with  unfettered  fancy,  fly 
Through  airy  heights  of  popsy, 
Pausing,  smiles  with  altered  air 
To  see  thee  climb  his  elbow-chair, 
Or,  struggling  on  the  mat  below. 
Hold  warfare  with  his  slippered  toe. 
The  widowed  dame,  or  lonely  maid, 
Who  in  the  still,  but  cheerless  shade 
Of  home  unsocial,  spends  her  age. 
And  rarely  turns  a  lettered  page ; 
Upon  her  hearth  for  thee  lets  fall 
The  rounded  cork,  or  paper-ball, 
Nor  chides  thee  on  thy  wicked  watch 
The  ends  of  ravelled  skein  to  catch, 
But  lets  thee  have  thy  wayward  will, 
Perplexing  oft  her  sober  skill. 
Even  he,  whose  mind  of  gloomy  bent. 
In  lonely  tower  or  prison  pent, 
Reviews  the  coil  of  former  days, 
And  loathes  the  world  and  all  its  ways ; 
What  time  the  lamp's  unsteady  gleam 
Doth  rouse  him  from  his  moody  dream. 
Feels,  as  thou  gambol'st  round  his  seat, 
His  heart  with  pride  less  fiercely  beat, 
And  smiles,  a  link  in  thee  to  find 
That  joins  him  still  to  living  kind. 

Whence  hast  thou,  then,  thou  witless  Puss, 
The  magic  power  to  charm  us  thus  ? 
Is  it,  that  in  thy  glaring  eye, 
And  rapid  movements,  we  descry, 
While  we  at  ease,  secure  from  ill, 
The  chimney-comer  euugly  till, 
A  lion,  darting  on  the  prey, 
A  tiger,  at  his  ruthless  play 


Or  is  it,  that  in  thee  we  trace, 
With  all  thy  varied  wanton  grace, 
An  emblem  viewed  with  kindred  eye, 
Of  tricksy,  restless  infancy  \ 
Ah  !  many  a  lightly  sportive  child, 
Who  hath,  like  thee,  our  wits  beguiled, 
To  dull  and  sober  manhood  grown. 
With  strauge  recoil  our  hearts  di-own. 
Even  80,  j»or  Kit !  must  thou  endure, 
When  thou  becomest  a  cat  demure, 
Full  many  a  cuff  and  angry  word. 
Chid  roughly  from  the  tempting  board. 
And  yet,  fur  that  thou  hast,  I  ween. 
So  oft  our  favoured  playmate  been. 
Soft  be  the  change  which  thou  shalt  jirove. 
When  time  hath  spoiled  thee  of  our  love; 
Still  be  thou  deemed,  by  housewife  fat, 
A  comely,  careful,  mousing  cat. 
Whose  di!>h  is,  ftir  the  public  good, 
Hcplenished  oft  with  savoury  food. 

Nor,  when  thy  span  of  life  is  past, 
Be  thou  to  pond  or  dunghill  cast ; 
But  gently  borne  on  good  man's  spade. 
Beneath  the  decent  sod  be  laid. 
And  children  show,  with  glistening  eyes, 
The  place  where  poor  old  Pussy  lies. 

Address  to  Miss  Agnes  Baillie  on  her  Birthday. 

[In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  and  apprrnriate  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  the  reader  must  be  aware  that  tlie  author  and 
her  sister,  daughters  of  a  former  minister  of  IJothwell  on  the 
Clyde,  in  Lanarkshire,  have  lived  to  an  advanced  age  con- 
stantly in  each  other's  society.} 

Dear  Agnes,  gleamed  with  joy  and  dashed  with  tcara 

O'er  us  have  glided  almost  sixty  years 

Since  we  on  Bothwell's  bonny  braes  were  seen, 

By  those  whose  eyes  long  closed  in  death  have  been— 

Two  tiny  imps,  who  scarcely  stooped  to  gather 

The  slender  harebell  on  the  purple  heather; 

No  taller  than  the  foxglove's  spiky  stem, 

That  dew  of  morning  etuds  with  silvery  gem. 

Then  every  butterfly  that  crossed  our  view 

With  jo^-ful  shout  was  greeted  as  it  flew  ; 

And  moth,  and  lady-bird,  and  beetle  bright. 

In  sheeny  gold,  were  each  a  wondrous  sight. 

Then  as  we  paddled  barefoot,  side  by  side, 

Among  the  sunny  shallows  of  the  Clyde,* 

Minnows  or  spotted  parr  with  twinkling  fin, 

Swimming  in  mazy  rings  the  pool  within. 

A  thrill  of  gladness  through  our  bosoms  sent. 

Seen  in  the  power  of  early  wonderment. 

A  long  perspective  to  my  mind  appears, 
Looking  behind  me  to  that  line  of  years  ; 
And  yet  through  every  stage  I  still  can  trace 
Thy  visioned  form,  from  childhood's  moniing  graco 
To  woman's  early  bloom — changing,  how  soon  I 
To  the  expressive  glow  of  woman's  noon  ; 
And  now  to  what  thou  art,  in  comely  age. 
Active  and  ardent.     Let  what  will  engage 
Thy  present  moment — whether  hopeful  seeds 
In  garden-plat  thou  sow,  or  noxious  Weeds 
From  the  fair  flower  remove,  or  ancient  lore 
In  chronicle  or  legend  rare  explore, 
Or  on  the  parlour  hearth  with  kitten  play, 
Stroking  its  tabby  sides,  or  take  thy  way 
To  gain  with  hasty  steps  some  cottage  door. 
On  helpful  errand  to  the  neighbouring  poor — 
Active  and  ardent,  to  my  fancy's  eye 
Thou  still  art  young,  in  spite  of  time  gone  bj. 
Though  oft  of  patience  brief  and  temper  keen, 
W'ell  may  it  please  me,  in  life's  latter  scene, 
To  think  what  now  thou  art  and  long  to  me  hast  been 

*  The  Manse  of  Bothwell  was  at  some  con3idera3le  distanct 
from  the  Clyde,  but  the  two  little  girls  were  sonwtinies  sent 
there  in  suminer  to  bathe  and  wade  about. 
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'TwM  thou  who  woo'dst  me  first  to  look 
Upon  the  page  of*  printed  book, 
That  thing  by  me  abhorred,  and  with  address 
Didst  win  m«  iom  my  thoughtless  idlencSiS, 
When  all  too  old  become  with  bootless  haste 
In  fitful  sports  the  precious  time  to  waste. 
Thy  love  of  tale  and  story  was  the  stroke 
At  which  my  donnant  fancy  first  awoke, 
And  ghosts  and  witches  in  ray  busy  brain 
Arose  in  sombre  show  a  motley  train. 
This  new-found  path  attempting,  proud  was  I 
Lurking  approval  on  thy  face  to  spy. 
Or  hear  thee  say,  as  grew  thy  roused  attention, 
'  What !  is  this  story  all  thine  own  invention!' 

Then,  as  advancing  through  this  mortal  span, 
Our  intercourse  with  the  mixed  world  began; 
Thy  fairer  face  and  sprightlier  courtesy 
(A  truth  that  from  my  youthful  vanity 
Lay  not  concealed)  did  for  the  sisters  twain, 
\Wierc'er  we  went,  the  greater  favour  gain  ; 
While,  but  for  thee,  vexed  with  its  tossing  tide, 
I  from  the  busy  worM  had  shrunk  aside. 
And  now,  in  later  years,  with  better  grace, 
Thou  help'st  me  still  to  hold  a  welcome  place 
With  those  whom  nearer  neighbourhood  have  made 
The  friendly  cheercrs  of  our  evening  shade. 

With  thee  my  humours,  whether  grave  or  gay, 
Or  gracious  or  untoward,  have  their  way. 
Silent  if  dull — oh  precious  privUegel — 
I  sit  by  thee  ;  or  if,  culled  from  the  page 
Of  some  huge  ponderous  tome  which,  but  thyself, 
None  e*er  had  taken  from  its  dusty  shelf. 
Thou  read'st  me  curious  passages  to  speed 
The  winter  night,  I  take  but  little  heed. 
And  thankless  say,  '  I  cannot  listen  now,' 
Tis  no  offence ;  albeit,  much  do  I  owe 
To  these,  thy  nightly  oftering^  of  affection. 
Drawn  from  thy  ready  talent  for  selection ; 
For  still  it  seemed  in  thee  a  natural  gift 
The  lettered  grain  from  lettered  chalT  to  sift. 

By  daily  use  and  circumstance  endeared. 
Things  are  of  value  now  that  once  appeared 
Of  no  account,  and  without  notice  passed, 
^Tiich  o'er  dull  life  a  simple  cheering  cast ; 
To  hear  thy  morning  steps  the  stair  descending. 
Thy  voice  with  other  sounds  domestic  blending  ; 
After  each  stated  nightly  absence,  met 
To  sec  thee  by  the  morning  table  set. 
Pouring  from  smoky  spout  the  amber  stream 
Which  sends  from  saucered  cup  its  fragrant  steam : 
To  see  thee  chccrly  on  the  threshold  stand. 
On  summer  mom,  with  trowel  in  thy  hand 
For  garden-work  prepared  ;  in  winter's  gloom 
From  thy  cold  noonday  walk  to  sec  thee  come, 
In  furry  garment  lapt,  with  spattered  feet. 
And  by  the  fire  resume  thy  wonted  seat ; 
Ay,  even  o'er  things  like  these  soothed  age  has  thrown 
A  sober  charm  they  did  not  always  own — 
As  winter  hoarfrost  makes  minutest  spray 
Of  bush  or  hcdgcwecd  sparkle  to  the  day 
In  magnitude  and  beauty,  which,  bereaved 
Of  such  investment,  eye  had  ne'er  perceived. 

The  change  of  good  ond  evil  to  abide. 
As  partners  linked,  long  have  we,  side  by  side. 
Our  earthly  journey  held  ;  and  who  can  say 
How  near  the  end  of  our  united  way? 
Bv  nature's  course  not  distant ;  sad  and  'reft 
Will  she  remain — the  lonely  pilgrim  left. 
If  thou  art  taken  first,  who  can  to  me 
Likr  sister,  friend,  anil  home-companion  he? 
Or  who,  of  wonted  daily  kindness  shorn, 
Sha'l  feel  such  loss,  or  mount  as  I  shall  mourn? 
And  if  I  should  be  fated  fimt  to  leave 
This  earthly  house,  though  gentle  friends  may  grieve, 


And  he  above  them  all,  so  truly  proveii 

A  friend  and  brother,  long  and'justlv  loved, 

There  is  no  living  wight,  of  woman  born. 

Who  then  shall  mourn  for  me  as  thou  wilt  mourn. 

Thou  ardent,  liberal  spirit !  quickly  feeling 
The  touch  of  sympathy,  and  kindly  dealing 
\\'ith  sorrow  or  distress,  for  ever  sharing 
The  unhoardcd  mite,  nor  for  to-morrow  caring — 
.\cccpt,  dear  Agnes,  on  thy  natal  day, 
.\n  unadorned,  but  not  a  careless  lav. 
Nor  think  this  tribute  to  thy  virtues  paid 
From  tardy  love  proceeds,  though  long  delayed. 
Words  of  atfection,  howsoc'er  expressed. 
The  latest  spoken  still  are  deemed  the  best : 
Few  are  the  measured  rhymes  I  now  may  write ; 
These  are,  perhaps,  the  last  I  shall  indite. 


WILLIAM  KNOX. 

William  Knox,  a  young  poet  of  considerable  ta- 
lent, who  died  in  F.dinburgli  in  1825,  aged  thirty-six, 
w;is  author  of  The  Lomfy  Hearlh ;  Sonijs  of  Israel;  The 
Harp  of  Zion,  &c.  8ir  Walter  Scott  thus  mentions 
Knox  ill  his  diary: — '  Ilis  father  w.is  a  respectable 
yeoman,  and  he  liimself  succeeding  to  good  farms 
under  the  Duke  of  Kuoeleuch,  became  too  soon  his 
own  ma.stcr,  and  plunged  into  dissipation  and  ruin. 
His  talent  tlien  sliowed  itself  in  a  fine  strain  of 
pensive  jioetry.'  Knox  spent  his  latter  years  in 
Kdinburgh,  under  his  father's  roof,  and,  amidst  all 
his  errors,  was  ever  admirably  faithful  to  the  domes- 
tic affections — a  kind  and  respectful  son,  and  an 
attached  brother.  He  experienced  on  several  occa- 
sions substantial  prixjfs  of  that  generosity  of  Scott 
towards  his  less  fortunate  brethren,  which  might 
h.ave  redeemed  his  infinite  superiority  in  Envy's 
own  bosom.  It  w.ts  also  remarkable  of  Knox,  tliat, 
from  the  force  of  early  impressions  of  piety,  he  was 
able,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  most  deplorable  dissi- 
pation, to  command  his  mind  at  intervals  to  the 
composition  of  verses  alive  with  sacred  fire,  and 
breathing  of  Scriptur:d  simplicity  and  tenderness. 
The  feelings  of  the  poet's  heart,  at  a  particular 
crisis  of  his  family  history,  are  truly  expressed  in 
the  two  first  of  the  following  specimens : — 


lOpming  of  the  '  Sonjt  of  Iarad.''\ 

Harp  of  Zion,  pure  and  holv. 

Pride  of  .ludah's  eastern  land. 
May  a  child  of  guilt  and  folly 

Strike  thee  with  a  feeble  hand  I 
May  1  to  my  bosom  take  thee, 

Trembling  from  the  prophet's  touch. 
And  with  throbbing  heart  awake  thee 

To  the  strains  1  love  so  much  I 

I  have  loved  thy  thrilling  nuniliers. 

Since  the  dawn  of  childhood's  day; 
Since  a  mother  soothed  my  slumbers 

^Vith  the  cadence  of  thy  lay  ; 
Since  a  little  blooming  sister 

Clung  with  trans|K)rt  nmnd  my  knee, 
And  my  glowing  spirit  blessed  her 

With  a  blessing  caught  from  thee  I 

Mother — sister — both  are  sleeping 

Where  no  heaving  hearts  respire, 
Whil.t  the  eve  of  age  is  creepinj 

|{<mnd  the  widuntsi  sp4.>UM;  and  sire. 
He  and  his,  amid  their  sorrow. 

Find  enjoyment  in  thy  strain  : 
Harp  of  Zion,  let  me  borrtiw 

Comfort  (rum  thy  chonls  again  I 
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[Conc/iwicm  of  the  '  Sonr/s  of  Istael.'} 

My  eong  hath  closed,  the  holy  dream 
That  raised  my  thoughts  o  er  all  below, 

Hath  faded  like  the  lunar  beam, 
And  left  me  'mid  a  nij;ht  of  vro^ 

To  look  and  Ions,  and  sigh  in  rain 

For  friends  I  uc'er  shall  meet  again. 

And  yet  the  earth  is  green  and  pay  ; 

And  yet  the  skies  are  pure  and  bright ; 
But,  'mid  each  gleam  of  plciuiure  gay, 

Some  cloud  of  sorrow  dims  my  sight: 
For  weak  is  now  the  tcndcrest  tongue 
That  might  ray  simple  songs  have  sung. 

And  like  Gilead's  drops  of  balm. 
They  for  a  moment  sootlicd  my  breast ; 

But  earth  hath  not  a  power  to  calm 
My  spirit  in  forgetful  rest, 

Until  I  lay  me  side  by  side 

With  those  that  loved  me,  and  have  died. 

They  died — and  this  a  world  of  wo. 
Of  anxious  doubt  and  chilling  fear; 

I  wander  onward  to  the  tomb. 

With  scarce  a  hope  to  linger  here : 

But  mth  a  prospect  to  rejoin 

The  friends  beloved,  that  once  were  mine. 

Dirge  of  Rachel. 
[Genesis,  xxxv.  19.] 
And  Rachel  lies  in  Ephrath's  land, 

Beneath  her  lonely  oak  of  weeping ; 
With  mouldering  heart  and  withering  hand, 
The  sleep  of  death  for  ever  sleeping. 

The  spring  comes  smiling  down  the  vale. 
The  lilies  and  the  roses  bringing ; 

But  Rachel  never  more  shall  hail 
The  flowers  that  in  the  world  are  springing. 

The  summer  gives  his  radiant  day. 

And  Jewish  dames  the  dance  are  treading ; 

But  Rachel  on  her  couch  of  clay, 
Sleeps  all  unheeded  and  unheeding. 

The  autumn's  ripening  sunbeam  shines, 
And  reapers  to  the  field  is  calling ; 

But  Rachel's  voice  no  longer  joins 
The  choral  song  at  twilight's  falling. 

The  winter  sends  his  drenching  shower, 
And  sweeps  his  howling  blast  around  her; 

But  earthly  storms  possess  no  power 

To  break  the  slumber  that  hath  bound  her. 

A  rirlumia  Woman. 
[Proverbs,  xii.  4.] 
Thou  askest  what  hath  changed  my  heart. 
And  wh'-re  hath  tied  my  youthful  folly  I 
I  tell  thee,  Tamar's  virtuous  art 
Hath  made  my  spirit  holy. 

Her  eye — as  soft  and  Ulue  as  even. 

When  day  and  night  are  calmly  meeting — 

Beams  on  my  heart  like  light  from  heaven, 
And  purifies  its  beating. 

The  accents  fall  from  Tamar's  lip 

Like  dewdrops  from  the  rose-leaf  dripping. 

When  honey-bees  all  crowd  to  sip, 
And  cannot  cease  their  sipping. 

The  shadowy  blush  that  tints  her  check. 

For  ever  coming — ever  going, 
May  well  the  spotless  fount  bespeak 

That  sets  the  stream  aflowing. 


Her  song  comes  o'er  my  thrilling  brca.^t 

Even  like  the  harp-string's  holiest  measures, 

When  dreams  the  soul  of  lands  of  rest 
And  everlasting  pleasures. 

Then  ask  not  what  hath  changed  my  heart. 
Or  where  hath  fled  my  youthful  folly — 

I  tell  thee,  Tamar's  virtuous  art 
Hath  made  my  spirit  holy. 

THOMAS   PRINOLE. 

Thomas  Pringle  was  born  in  Roxburghshire  in 
1788.  He  was  concerned  in  the  establishment  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  was  author  of  Srciics  of 
Teiiotdale,  Ephemerides,  and  other  poems,  all  of 
which  display  fine  feeling  and  a  cultivated  taste. 
Although,  from  lameness,  ill  fitted  for  a  life  of 
rouglincss  or  hardship,  Mr  Pringle,  with  his  father, 
and  several  brothers,  emigrated  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  the  year  1820,  and  there  established  a  little 
township  or  settlement  named  Glen  Lyndon.  The 
poet  afterwards  removed  to  Cape  Town,  the  capital ; 
but,  wearied  with  his  CatTrtland  exile,  and  dis- 
agreeing with  the  governor,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  subsisted  by  his  pen.  He  was  some  time 
editor  of  the  literary  annual,  entitled  Filaulship's 
Olf'ering.  His  services  were  (dso  engaged  by  the 
African  Society,  as  secretary  to  that  body,  a  situ- 
ation which  lie  continued  to  hold  until  within  a 
few  months  of  his  death.  In  the  discharge  of  its 
duties  he  evinced  a  spirit  of  active  Inniianity,  and 
an  ardent  love  of  the  cause  to  which  he  was  de- 
voted. His  last  work  was  a  series  of  African 
S/telches,  containing  an  interesting  personal  narra- 
tive, interspersed  with  verse.  Mr  Pringle  died  on 
the  5tU  of  December  1834. 

Afar  in  the  Desert. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride. 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side; 

When  the  sorrows  of  life  the  soul  o'ercast. 

And,  sick  of  the  present,  I  turn  to  the  past ; 

And  the  eye  is  sufluscd  with  regretful  tears, 

From  the  fond  recollections  of  former  years  ; 

And  the  shadows  of  things  that  have  long  since  3ed, 

Flit  over  the  brain  like  the  ghosts  of  the  dead — 

Bright  visions  of  glory  that  vanished  too  soon — 

Day-dreams  that  departed  ere  manhood's  noon — 

Attachments  by  fate  or  by  falsehood  reft — 

Companions  of  early  days  lost  or  left — 

And  my  Native  Land !  whose  magical  name 

Thrills  to  my  heart  like  electric  flame  ; 

The  home  of  my  childhood — the  haunts  of  my  prime ; 

All  the  passions  and  scenes  of  that  rapturous  time, 

When  the  feelings  were  young  and  the  world  was  new. 

Like  the  fresh  bowers  of  Paradise  opening  to  view  ! 

All — all  now  forsaken,  forgotten,  or  gone  ; 

And  I,  a  lone  exile,  remembered  of  none, 

My  high  aims  abandoned,  and  good  acts  undone — 

Aweary  of  all  that  is  under  the  sun  ; 

With  that  sadness  of  heart  which  no  stranger  may 


scan, 
y  to  the  Desert  afar  from  man. 


Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride. 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side  ; 
When  the  wild  turmoil  of  this  wearisome  life. 
With  its  scenes  of  oppression,  corruption,  and  strife  ; 
The  proud  man's  frown,  and  the  base  man's  fear  ; 
And  the  scomer's  laugh,  and  the  suflerer's  tear  : 
And  malice,  and  meanness,  aiid  falsehood,  and  folly, 
Dispose  me  to  musing  and  dark  melancholy  ; 
When  my  bosom  is  full,  and  my  thoughts  are  high. 
And  my  soul  is  sick  with  the  bondman's  sigh — 
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Oh,  then !  there  ia  freedom,  and  joy,  and  pride, 
Afar  in  the  Desert  alone  to  ride ! 
There  is  rapture  to  vault  on  the  champing  steed, 
And  to  bound  away  with  the  eagle's  fpecd, 
With  the  death-fmught  Brelock  in  my  hand 
(The  only  law  of  the  Desert  land) ; 
But  'tis  not  the  innocent  to  destroy, 
For  I  hato  the  buiitsmau*8  savage  joy. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  Iotc  to  ride. 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side; 

Away — away  from  the  dwelling  of  men, 

By  the  wild  deer's  haunt,  and  the  buffalo's  glen  ; 

By  valleys  remote,  where  the  oribi  plays  ; 

Where  thegnoo,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hartcbeest  graze  ; 

And  the  gerasbok  and  eland  unhunted  recline 

By  the  skirtj*  of  gray  forests  o'ergrown  with  wild  vine ; 

And,  the  elephant  browses  at  peace  in  his  wood  ; 

And.  the  river-horse  gambols  unscared  in  the  flood  ; 

And  the  mighty  rhinoceros  wallowii  at  will 

In  the  Vicf/f  where  the  wild  ass  is  drinking  Ms  fill. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride. 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side: 
O'er  the  brown  Karroo  where  the  bleating  cry 
Of  the  springbok's  fawn  sounds  plaintively; 
Where  the  zebra  wantonly  tosses  his  mane, 
In  fields  seldom  freshened  by  moisture  or  rain ; 
And  the  stately  koodoo  exultingly  bounds. 
Undisturbed  by  the  bay  of  the  hunter's  hounds  ; 
And  the  timorous  quajiha's  wild  whistling  neigh 
Is  heard  by  the  brak  fountain  far  away ; 
And  the  ticet-fuoted  ostrich  over  the  waste 
Speeds  like  a  horseman  who  travels  in  haste; 
And  the  vulture  in  circles  wheels  high  overhead, 
Greedy  to  scent  and  to  gorge  on  the  dead  ; 
And  the  grisly  wolf,  and  the  shrieking  jackal, 
Howl  for  their  prey  at  the  evening  fall  ; 
Ajid  the  fiend-like  laugh  of  hyenas  grim, 
Fearfully  startles  the  twilight  dim. 

Afar  in  the  Desert  I  love  to  ride. 

With  the  silent  Fiush-boy  alone  by  lay  side: 

Away — away  in  the  wilderness  vast, 

Where  the  white  man's  foot  hath  never  passed. 

And  the  quivered  Koranna  or  Bechuan 

Hath  rarely  crossed  with  his  roving  clan  : 

A  region  of  emptiness,  howling  and  drear. 

Which  man  hath  abandoned  from  famine  and  fear ; 

Which  the  snake  and  the  lizard  inhabit  alone, 

And  the  bat  flitting  forth  from  his  old  hollow  stone  ; 

Where  crass,  nor  herb,  nor  shrub  takes  root. 

Save  poisonous  thorns  that  pierce  the  foot : 

And  the  bitter  melon,  for  food  and  drink, 

la  the  pilgrim's  fare,  by  the  Salt  Lake's  brink  : 

A  region  of  drought,  where  no  river  glides, 

Nor  rippling  brook  with  osicred  sides  ; 

Nor  reedy  pool,  nor  mossy  fountain, 

Nor  shady  tree,  nor  cloud-capped  mountain, 

Are  found — to  refresh  the  aching  eye: 

But  the  barren  earth  and  the  burning  s-ky. 

And  the  black  horizon  round  and  round. 

Without  a  living  sight  or  sound. 

Tell  to  the  heart,  in  its  pensive  mood. 

That  this  is — Nature's  Solitude. 

And  hero — while  the  night-winds  round  me  sigh. 
And  the  stam  bum  bright  in  the  midnight  sky, 
As  I  nit  apart  by  the  cavemed  J>tune, 
Like  Klijah  at  Iloreb's  cave  alnnc. 
And  feel  a.-<  a  moth  in  the  Mighty  Hand 
That  sprcail  the  heavens  and  heaved  the  land — 
A    still  small  voice'  comes  through  the  wild 
(Filke  ft  father  consoling  his  fretful  child), 
Which  banish***!  bittcniens,  wrath,  and  ft-ai^— 
Saying  *  Man  is  distant,  but  God  is  near  I'     * 


ROBERT   MONTG03IERV. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery  has  obtained  a 
numerous  circle  of  readers  and  admirers.  His  works, 
T/ie  Omnipresence  of  the  Vtity,  Satan^  Luther^  &c., 
display  great  command  of  poetical  language  and 
fluent  versification,  but  are  deficient  in  originality 
and  chastcnesa  of  style.  The  literary  labours  of 
Jlr  ilontgomery  seera  to  have  been  wholly  devoted 
to  the  service  of  religion,  of  the  truths  of  which  he 
is  an  able  and  eloquent  expounder  in  the  pulpit. 

[Description  of  a  Maniac.'\ 

Down  yon  romantic  dale,  where  hamlets  few 
Arrest  the  summer  pilgrim's  pensive  view — 
The  village  wonder,  and  the  widow's  joy — 
Dwells  the  po«ir  mindless,  pale-faced  maniac  boy  : 
He  lives  and  breathes,  and  rolls  his  vacant  eye. 
To  greet  the  glowing  fancies  of  the  sky  ; 
But  on  his  cheek  unmeaiiJng  shades  of  wo 
Reveal  the  withered  thoughts  that  sleep  below! 
A  soulless  thing,  a  spirit  of  the  woods. 
He  loves  to  commune  with  the  fields  and  floods : 
Sometimes  along  the  woodland's  winding  glade, 
He  starts,  and  smiles  upon  hi'4  pallid  shade ; 
Or  scolds  with  idiot  threat  the  roaming  wind. 
But  rebel  music  to  the  ruined  mind  ! 
Or  on  the  shell-strewn  beach  delighted  strays, 
Playing  his  fingers  in  the  noontide  rays: 
And  when  the  sea-waves  swell  their  hollow  roar, 
He  counts  the  billows  plunging  to  the  shore ; 
And  oft  beneath  the  glimmer  of  the  moon, 
He  chants  some  wild  and  melancholy  tune; 
Till  o'er  his  softening  features  seems  to  play 
A  shadowy  gleam  of  mind's  reluctant  sway. 

Thus,  like  a  living  dream,  apart  from  nien, 
Frum  moni  to  eve  he  haunts  the  wood  and  gl^n  ; 
But  round  him,  near  him,  wheresoe'er  he  rove, 
A  guardian  angel  tracks  him  from  above ! 
Nor  hann  from  flood  or  fen  Aall  e'er  destroy 
The  mazy  wanderings  of  the  maniac  boy. 

[The  Starry  Ifcarais.] 

Ye  quenchless  stars  !  so  eloquemly  bright. 

Untroubled  sentries  of  the  shadowy  night, 

While  half  the  world  is  lapped  in  downy  drenms. 

And  round  the  lattice  creep  your  midnight  Kunis, 

How  sweet  to  gaze  upon  yuur  placitl  eyes. 

In  lambent  beauty  looking  from  the  skies ! 

And  when,  oblivious  of  the  world,  we  stray 

At  dead  of  night  along  some  noiseless  way. 

How  the  heart  minifies  with  the  niounlit  hour. 

As  if  the  starry  heavens  suflused  a  ]>o\vtr! 

Full  in  her  dreamy  light,  the  moon  pre:>ide«. 

Shrined  in  a  halo,  mellowing  as  she  rides ; 

And  far  around,  the  foreft  and  the  stream 

Bathe  in  the  beauty  of  her  emerald  beam  ; 

The  lulled  winds,  too,  are  sleeping  in  their  cavos. 

No  stormy  munnuni  roll  upon  the  waves ; 

Nature  is  hushed,  an  if  her  works  adored. 

Stilled  by  the  presence  of  her  living  Lord! 

And  now,  while  through  the  ocean -mantling  haM 

A  dizzy  chain  of  yellow  lustre  play*. 

And  moonlight  loveliness  hath  vriled  the  land, 

Go,  stranger,  muse  thou  by  the  wuve-wi-ni  strand  : 

Centuries  have  glided  o'er  the  baliiiicctl  earth. 

Myriads  have  blessed,  and  myriads  cun»c«i  their  birth  | 

Still,  yon  sky-beacons  keep  a  dimlewt  gUre, 

(-'usullied  as  the  God  wlu>  throne*!  tlieni  there! 

Though   swelling  earthquakes  heave  the  astounded 

world. 
And  king  and  kingdom  from  their  pride  arv  hnrlfl. 
Sublimely  calm,  they  run  thrir  bright  cnrrer, 
Unhci'dful  nf  the  stonn*  and  changr^  here. 
We  want  no  hymn  t«  hrar,  or  jMUdp  tu  m?c, 
For  all  around  is  deep  divinity  I 
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[Picture  of  War."] 

Spirit  of  liL'ht  and  life  !  when  battle  rears 
Her  tit-ry  brow  and  her  terrific  ^•pea^s ; 
When  red-Miouthod  cannon  to  the  clouds  uproar, 
And  gasping  thousands  make  their  beds  in  gore, 
While  on  the  billowy  bosom  of  the  air 
Roll  the  dead  notes  of  anguish  and  despair! 
Unseen,  thou  walk'st  upon  the  smoking  plain. 
And  hear*8t  each  groan  that  gurgles  from  the  slain! 

List !  war-peals  thunder  on  the  battle-field  ; 

And  many  a  hand  graj^ps  finn  the  glittering  shield, 

As  on,  with  helm  and  plume,  the  warriors  come, 

And  the  glad  hills  repeat  their  stormy  drum  ! 

And  now  are  seen  the  youthful  and  the  gray, 

With  bosoms  firing  to  partake  the  fray ; 

The  first,  with  hearts  that  consecrate  the  deed, 

All  eager  rush  to  vanquish  or  to  bleed  I 

Like  young  waves  racing  in  the  moniing  sun, 

That  rear  and  leap  with  reckless  fury  on  ! 

But  mark  yon  war-worn  man,  who  looks  on  high, 
With  thought  and  valour  mirrored  in  his  eye  ! 
Not  ait  the  gory  revels  of  the  day 
Can  fright  the  vision  of  his  home  away  ; 
The  home  of  love,  and  its  a^isociatc  smiles, 
His  wife's  endearment,  and  his  baby's  wiles: 
Fights  he  less  brave  through  recollected  bliss, 
With  step  retreating,  or  with  sword  remiss  ? 
Ah  no!  remembered  home's  the  warrior's  charm. 
Speed  to  his  sword,  and  vigour  to  his  arra  j 
For  this  he  supplicates  the  god  afar. 
Fronts  the  steeled  foe,  and  mingles  in  the  war  ! 

The  cannon's  hushed  ! — nor  drum,  nor  clarion  sound  ; 
Helmet  and  hauberk  gleam  upon  the  ground  ; 
Horseman  and  horse  lie  weltering  in  their  gore; 
Patriots  are  dead,  and  heroes  dare  no  more ; 
While  solemnly  the  moonlight  shrouds  the  plain, 
And  lights  the  lurid  features  of  the  slain  ! 

And  sec!  on  this  rent  mound,  where  daisies  sprung, 

A  battle-steed  beneath  his  rider  tlung; 

oh  !  never  more  he'll  rear  with  fierce  delight, 

Roll  his  red  eyes,  and  rally  for  the  fight  ! 

Pale  on  his  bleeding  brea-st  the  warrior  lies. 

While  from  his  ruffled  lids  the  white  swelled  eyes 

Ghastly  and  grimly  stare  upon  the  skies ! 

Afar,  with  bosom  bared  unto  the  breeze, 

White  lips,  and  glaring  eyes,  and  shivering  knees, 

A  widow  o'er  her  martyred  soldier  moans. 

Loading  the  night-wind  with  delirious  groans  ! 

Her  blue-eyed  babe,  unconscious  orphan  he ! 

So  sweetly  prattling  in  his  cherub  glee, 

Leers  on  his  lifeless  sire  with  infant  wile, 

And  plays  and  plucks  him  for  a  parent's  smile ! 

But  who,  upon  the  battle-wa,sted  plain, 

Shall  count  the  faint,  the  gasping,  and  the  slain  ? 

Angel  of  Mercy!  ere  the  blood-fount  chill, 

And  the  brave  heart  be  spiritless  and  still, 

Amid  the  havoc  thou  art  hovering  nigh, 

To  calm  each  groan,  and  close  each  dying  eye. 

And  waft  the  spirit  to  that  halcyon  shore. 

Where  war's  loud  thunders  lash  the  winds  no  more! 

Lost  Feelings, 

Oh  !  weep  not  that  our  beauty  wears 

Beneath  the  wings  of  Time  ; 
That  age  o'erclouds  the  brow  with  cares 

That  once  was  raised  sublime. 

Oh  !  weep  not  that  the  beamless  eye 

No  dumb  delight  can  speak ; 
And  fresh  and  fair  no  longer  lie 

Joj-tints  upon  the  che^ 


No!  weep  not  that  the  ruin-trace 

Of  wa.'iting  time  is  seen, 
Around  the  form  and  in  the  face 

Where  beauty's  bloom  has  been. 
But  mourn  tlie  inward  wreck  we  feel 

As  lutiiry  years  depart, 
And  Time's  effacing  fingers  steal 

Young  feelings  from  the  heart  1 

WILLIAM  HEnBERT. 

The  Hon.  and  Kkv.  William  IlKRnKBT  published 
in  1806  a  series  of  translations  frnni  tlie  Norse, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  'J'hose  from  the 
Norse,  or  Icelandic  tongue,  were  penerally  admired, 
and  the  author  was  induced  to  venture  on  an  origi- 
nal poem  founded  on  Scandinavian  history  and 
manners.  The  work  was  entitled  Ilthja,  and  waa 
published  in  1815.  We  extract  a  few  lines  descrip- 
tive of  a  northern  spring,  bursting  out  at  once  into 
verdure : — 

Yestreen  the  mountain's  rugged  brow 

Was  mantled  o'er  with  dreary  snow; 

The  sun  set  red  behind  the  hill, 

And  every  breath  of  wind  was  still ; 

But  ere  he  ro8c,  the  southern  blast 

A  veil  o'er  heaven's  blue  arch  had  cast ; 

Thick  rolled  the  clouds,  and  genial  rain 

Poured  the  wide  deluge  o'er  the  plain. 

Fair  glens  and  verdant  vales  appear. 

And  warmth  awakes  the  budding  year. 

0  'tis  the  touch  of  fair}*  hand 

That  wakes  the  spring  of  northern  land  I 

It  warms  not  there  by  slow  degrees. 

With  changeful  pulse,  the  uncertain  breeze; 

But  sudden  on  the  wondering  sight 

Bursts  forth  the  beam  of  living  light, 

And  instant  verdure  springs  around. 

And  magic  flowers  bedeck  the  ground. 

Betunied  from  regions  far  away, 

The  red-winged  throstle  pours  his  lay; 

The  soaring  snipe  salutes  the  spring, 

\\'hilc  the  breeze  whistles  through  his  wing; 

And,  as  he  hails  the  melting  snows, 

The  hcathcock  claps  his  wings  and  crows. 

After  a  long  interval  of  silence  Mr  Herbert  came 
forward  in  1838  with  an  epic  poem  entitled  AttOa^ 
founded  on  the  establishment  of  Christianity  by 
the  discomfiture  of  the  mighty  attempt  of  the 
Gothic  king  to  establish  a  new  antichristian  dynasty 
upon  the  wreck  of  the  temporal  power  of  Hume  at 
the  end  of  the  term  of  1200  3'ears,  to  which  its 
duration  had  been  limited  by  the  forebodings  of  the 
heathens. 

Musings  on  EtemUy. 

[From  '  Attila."] 
How  ofl,  at  midnight,  have  I  fixed  my  gaze 
Upon  the  blue  unclouded  finnament, 
With  thousand  spheres  illumined  ;  each  perchance 
The  powerful  centre  of  revolving  worlds  ! 
Until,  by  strange  excitement  stirred,  the  mind 
Hath  longed  for  dissolution,  so  it  might  bring 
Knowledge,  for  which  the  spirit  is  athirst. 
Open  the  darkling  stores  of  hidden  time, 
And  show  the  marvel  of  eternal  things, 
Which,  in  the  bosom  of  immensity. 
Wheel  round  the  God  of  nature.     Vain  desire ! 
•  #  ♦ 

Enough 
To  work  In  trembling  my  salvation  here, 
A\'aiting  thy  summons,  stem  mysterious  Power, 
Who  to  thy  silent  realm  hast  called  away 
All  those  whom  nature  twined  around  my  heart 
In  my  fond  infancy,  and  left  me  here 
Denuded  of  their  love! 
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Where  are  _vc  ^one, 
And  nliall  we  wake  from  the  Ion*;  sleep  uf  death| 
To  know  each  other,  conscious  of  the  ties 
That  linked  our  souls  together,  and  draw  down 
The  secret  dewdrop  on  my  cheek,  whene'er 
I  turn  unto  the  past?  or  will  the  change 
That  comes  to  all  renew  the  altered  spirit 
To  other  thoughts,  making  the  strife  or  love 
Of  short  mortality  a  shadow  past. 
Equal  illusion  ?  Father,  whose  strong  mind 
Was  my  support,  whose  kindness  as  the  spring 
Which  never  tarries!  Mother,  of  all  forms 
That  smiled  upon  my  budding  thoughts,  moat  dear! 
Brothers  !  and  thuu,  mine  only  sister  !  gone 
To  the  still  grave,  making  the  memory 
Of  all  my  earliest  time  a  thing  wiped  out, 
Save  frum  the  glowing  Hpot,  which  lives  as  fresh 
In  my  heart's  core  iw  when  we  last  in  joy 
Were  gathered  round  the  blithe  paternal  board  I 
Where  are  ye  ?  Must  your  kindred  spirits  sleep 
For  many  a  thousand  years,  till  by  the  trump 
Roused  to  new  being  i  Will  old  affections  then 
Hum  inwardly,  or  all  our  loves  gone  by 
Seem  but  a  speck  upon  the  roll  of  time, 
Unworthy  our  regard  ?  'J'his  is  too  hard 
For  mortals  to  unravel,  nor  hiis  He 
Vouchsafed  a  clue  to  man,  who  bade  us  trust 
To  Him  our  weakness,  and  we  shall  wake  up 
After  His  likeness,  and  be  satisfied. 

EBEKEZER  ELLIOTT. 

Ebknezer  Elliott,  sprung  from  the  manufac- 
turing poor  of  England,  and  early  accustomed  to  toil 
and  privation,  derived,  like  Clare,  a  love  of  poetry 
from  the  perusal  of  Thomson.  Being  thrown  among 
a  town  population,  he  became  a  politician,  and  im- 
bibed opinions  rarely  found  among  the  peasantry. 


Ebennur  Kltlott. 

Ho  has  followed  Crnhbe  in  depicting  the  condition  of 
the  iHH>r  as  iniKorahle  and  oppressed,  traeing  most  of 
the  evils  he  deplores  to  tho  itneial  and  p<iliti(-al  in* 
stitutions  of  his  country.  The  laws  relating  tn  tlu' 
importation  of  corn  have  iK-en  denounced  by  Kliiott 
as  BjKiiinlly  afllietive  of  the  people,  and  this  lie  has 
done  with  a  fervour  uf  numner  and  a  harshness  of 
plira8eoh)gy,  whieli  ordinary  minds  feel  as  repulsive, 
even  while  aeknt)wledged  lutlowing  front  the  offended 
benevolence  of  the  iKwt 


For  thee,  my  country,  thee,  do  I  perforin, 
Stenily,  the  duty  of  a  man  boni  free, 
Heedless,  though  ass,  and  wolf,  and  venomous  worm, 
Shake  ears  and  fangs,  with  brandished  bray,  at  me. 

Fortunately  the  genius  of  Elliott  has  redeemed 
his  errors  of  taste  :  his  delineation  of  humble  virtue 
and  afleetion.  ami  his  descriptions  of  English  scenery, 
are  excellent.  He  writes  from  genuine  feelings  and 
impulses,  and  often  rises  into  pure  sentiment  and 
eloquence.  The  Corn-Law  Uhymer,  as  he  h:is  Ix-en 
called,  was  born  in  1781  at  Miishrough,  a  village 
near  Slietlield.  He  has  passed  an  industrious  youth 
and  middle  age  in  a  branch  of  the  well  known  manu- 
factures of  his  native  district,  from  which  manual 
toil  was  not  in  his  case  excluded  ;  and  he  now  enjoys 
the  comparatively  easy  circumstances  merited  \y 
his  labours  as  well  as  his  genius. 

To  the  BramhU  Floiccr. 

Tliy  fniit  full  well  the  schoolboy  knows, 

Wild  bramble  of  the  brake! 
So  put  tliou  forth  thy  small  white  rose  ; 

1  love  it  for  hie  sake. 
Thougli  woodbines  flaunt  and  roses  glow 

O'er  all  the  fragrant  bowers, 
Thnu  necdst  not  be  ashamed  to  show 

Thy  satin-threaded  flowers  ; 
For  dull  the  eye,  the  heart  is  dull, 

That  cannot  feel  how  fair, 
Amid  all  beauty  beautiful, 

Thy  tender  blossoms  are! 
How  delicate  thy  gauzy  frill! 

How  rich  thy  branchy  stem! 
How  soft  thy  voice  when  woods  are  still, 

And  tliou  sing'st  hymns  to  them  ; 
While  silent  showers  are  falling  slow, 

And  'mid  the  general  hush, 
A  sweet  air  lifts  the  little  bough. 

Lone  whispering  through  the  bushi 
The  prinirosL-  to  the  grave  is  gone  ; 

The  hawthorn  flower  is  dead  ; 
The  violet  by  the  mossed  gray  stone 

Hath  laid  her  weary  ben'l  ; 
But  thou,  wild  bramble  !  back  dost  bring 

In  all  their  beauteous  power. 
The  fre>h  green  days  of  life's  fair  spring. 

And  boyhood's  blossomy  hour. 
Scorned  braniblo  of  the  brake  !  once  more 

Thou  bidd'flt  me  be  a  boy. 
To  gad  with  thee  the  woodlands  o'er, 

lu  freedom  and  in  joy. 

The  Excursion. 

Bonc-wcary,  many-childed,  trouble-tried! 

Wife  of  my  bosom,  wedded  to  my  soul ! 

Mother  of  nine  tlnit  live,  and  two  that  died! 

This  day,  drink  health  from  nature's  mountain  bowl ; 

Nay,  why  lament  the  doom  which  mocks  control  ! 

The  buried  are  not  lost,  but  gone  before. 

Then  dry  thy  tears,  and  see  the  river  roll 

O'er  rocks,  that  crowned  yon  time-dark  heights  of  yoiu, 

Now,  tyrant  like,  dethroned,  to  crush  the  weuk  no  more. 

Tho  young  arc  with  us  vet,  and  wo  with  them ; 
O  thank  tho  Lord  for  all  he  gives  or  takes — 
The  withered  bud,  the  living  flower,  or  gem ! 
And  he  will  ble-i^  in  when  the  world  fur^akcs! 
I,o!  where  thy  fisher-boni,  abstnu'tcd,  takes, 
With  hin  fixed  cycti,  tho  trout  ho  cftimnt  heel 
Lol  starting  from  his  eanicst  dream,  he  wakes! 
While  our  glad  Fanny,  with  rained  f«Mtt  and  knee, 
Bears  down  at  Noe's  nido  tho  bloom-bowed  hftwlhoro 
tnw. 
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CYCLOPEDIA  OP 


TILL  THE  PRESEPtT  TIME. 


Dear  children  I  when  the  flowers  are  full  of  bees  ; 
When  8un-touched  blossoms  shed  their  fragrant  snow  ; 
When  song  tipeaka  like  a  spirit,  from  the  trees 
Whose  kindled  greenness  hath  a  golden  glow; 
\\Tien,  clear  as  music,  rill  and  river  flow, 
With  trembling  hues,  all  changeful,  tinted  o'er 
By  that  bright  pencil  which  good  spirits  know 
Alike  in  earth  and  heaven — 'tis  sweet,  once  more, 
Above  the  sky-tinged  hills  to  see  the  storra-bird  soar. 

'Tis  passing  sweet  to  wander,  free  as  air. 
Blithe  truants  in  the  bright  and  breeze -blessed  day, 
Far  from  the  town — where  stoop  the  sons  of  care 
O'er  plans  of  mischief,  till  their  souls  turn  gniy, 
And  dry  as  dust,  and  dead-alive  are  they — 
Of  all  self-buried  things  the  most  unblessed: 
0  Mom  !  to  them  no  blissful  tribute  pay  I 
0  Night*3  long-courted  slumbers!  bring  no  rest 
To  men  who  laud  mau*a  foes,  and  deem  the  basest 
best  I 

God!  would  they  handcufl' thee  1  and,  if  they  could 

Chain  the  free  air,  that,  like  the  daisy,  goes 

To  every  field  ;  and  bid  the  warbling  wood 

Exchange  no  music  with  the  willing  rose 

For  love-sweet  odours,  where  the  woodbine  blows 

And  trades  with  every  cloud,  and  every  beam 

Of  the  rich  sky  !     Their  gods  are  bonds  and  blows, 

Rocks,    and   blind    shipwreck ;   and   they   hate   the 

stream 
That  leaves  them  still  behind,  and  mocks  their  change- 
less dream. 

They  know  ye  not,  ye  flowers  that  welcome  me, 
Thus  glad  to  meet,  by  trouble  parted  long! 
They  never  saw  ye — never  may  they  see 
Your  dewy  beauty,  when  the  throstle's  song 
Flowcth  like  starlight,  gentle,  calm,  and  strong! 
Still,  Avarice,  starve  their  souls !  still,  lowest  Pride, 
Alake  them  the  meanest  of  the  basest  throng! 
And  may  they  never,  on  the  green  hill's  side. 
Embrace  a  chosen  flower,  and  love  it  as  a  bride ! 

Blue  Eyebright!*  loveliest  flower  of  all  that  grow 

In  flower-loved  England  !     Flower,  whose  hedge-side 

gaze 
Is  like  an  infant's!     What  heart  doth  not  know 
Thee,  clustered  smiler  of  the  bank !  where  plays 
The  sunbeam  with  the  emerald  snake,  and  strays 
The  dazzling  rill,  companion  of  the  road 
Which  the  lone  bard  most  loveth,  in  the  days 
When  hope  and  love  are  young  ?     0  come  abroad, 
Blue  Eyebright !  and  this  rill  shall  woo  thee  with  an 

ode. 

Awake,  blue  Eyebright,  while  the  singing  wave 
Its  cold,  bright,  beauteous,  soothing  tribute  drops 
From  many  a  gray  rock's  foot  and  dripping  cave  ; 
While  yonder,  lo,  the  starting  stone-chat  hops! 
^Vhile  here  the  cottar's  cow  its  sweet  food  crops  ; 
While  black-faced  ewes  and  lambs  are  bleating  there ; 
And,  bursting  through  the  briers,  the  wild  ass  stops — 
Kicks  at  the  strangers — then  turns  round  to  stare — 
Then  lowers  his  large  red  ears,  and  shakes  his  long 
dark  hair. 

[Pictures  of  Native  Genivj.^ 

O  faithful  love,  by  poverty  embraced  ! 

Thy  heart  is  fire,  amid  a  wintry  waste ; 

Thv  joys  are  roses,  bom  on  Hecla's  brow; 

Thy  home  is  Eden,  warm  amid  the  ^now; 

And  she,  thy  mate,  when  coldest  blows  the  storm, 

Clings  then  most  fondly  to  thy  guardian  form ; 

E*en  as  thy  taper  gives  intensest  light. 

When  o'er  thy  bowed  roof  darkest  falls  the  night. 

Oh,  if  thou  e'er  hast  wronged  her,  if  thou  e'er 

From  those  mild  eyes  hast  canned  one  bitter  tear 

«  The  Geornander  SpoedweU. 


To  flow  unseen,  repent,  and  sin  no  more! 
For  richest  gems  compared  with  her,  are  poor; 
Gold,  weighed  against  her  heart,  is  light — is  vile; 
And  when  thou  suflxircst,  who  shall  see  her  smile? 
Sighing,  yc  wake,  and  sighing,  sink  to  sleep, 
And  seldom  smile,  without  fresh  cause  to  weep ; 
(Scarce  dry  the  pebble,  by  the  wave  dashed  o'er, 
Another  comes,  to  wet  it  as  K'fore)  ; 
Yet  while  in  gloom  your  freezing  day  declines, 
How  fair  the  wintry  sunbeam  when  it  shines! 
Your  foliage,  where  no  summer  leaf  is  Been, 
Sweetly  embroiders  earth's  white  veil  with  green  ; 
And   your    broad    branches,    proud    of   Btorm-trica 

strength, 
Stretch  to  the  winds  in  sport  their  stalwart  length, 
And  calmly  wave,  beneath  the  darkest  hour, 
The  ice-bom  fruit,  the  frost-defying  flower. 
Let  luxurj',  sickening  in  profusion's  chair. 
Unwisely  pamper  his  unworthy  heir, 
And,  while  he  feeds  him,  blush  and  tremble  too! 
But  love  and  labour,  blush  not,  fear  not  you  ! 
Your  children  (splinters  from  the  mountain's  side). 
With  rugged  hands,  shall  for  themselves  provide. 
Parent  of  valour,  cast  away  thy  fear ! 
Mother  of  men,  be  proud  without  a  tear ! 
While  round  your  hearth  the  wo-nurscd  virtues  move. 
And  all  that  manliness  can  ask  of  love; 
Remember  Hogarth,  and  abjure  despair  ; 
Remember  Ark^vright,  and  the  peasant  Clare. 
Bums,  o'er  the  plough,  sung  sweet  his  wood-notes  wild, 
And  richest  Shakspeare  was  a  poor  man's  child. 
Sire,  green  in  age,  mild,  patient,  toil-inured, 
Endure  thine  evils  as  thou  hast  endured. 
Behold  thy  wedded  daughter,  and  rejoice! 
Hear  hope's  sweet  accents  in  a  grandchild's  voice! 
See  freedom's  bulwarks  in  thy  sons  arise, 
And  Hampden,  Russell,  Sidney,  in  their  eyes! 
And  should  some  new  Napoleon's  curse  subdue 
All  hearths  but  thine,  let  him  behold  them  too. 
And  timely  shun  a  deadlier  Waterloo. 

Northumbrian  vales  !  ye  saw,  in  silent  pride. 
The  pensive  brow  of  lowly  Akenside, 
When,  poor,  yet  learned,  he  wandered  young  and  free. 
And  felt  within  the  strong  divinity. 
Scenes  of  his  youth,  where  first  he  wooed  the  Nine, 
His  spirit  still  is  with  you,  vales  of  Tyne! 
As  when  he  breathed,  your  blue-belled  paths  along. 
The  soul  of  Plato  into  British  song. 

Bom  in  a  lowly  hut  an  infant  slept, 
Dreamful  in  sleep,  and,  sleeping,  smiled  or  wept: 
Silent  the  youth — the  man  was  grave  and  Bhy  : 
His  parents  loved  to  watch  his  wondering  eye; 
And  lo!  he  waved  a  prophet's  hand,  and  gave, 
Where  the  winds  soar,  a  pathway  to  the  wave  ! 
From  hill  to  hill  bade  air-hung  rivers  stride. 
And  flow  through  mountains  with  a  conqueror's  pride : 
O'er  grazing  herds,  lo  !  ships  suspended  sail, 
And  Brindley's  praise  hath  wings  in  every  gale! 

The  wonu  came  up  to  drink  the  welcome  shower; 
The  redbreast  quaffed  the  raindrop  in  the  bower; 
The  flaskering  duck  through  freshened  lilies  swam ; 
The  bright  roach  took  the  fly  below  the  dam  ; 
Ramped  the  glad  colt,  and  cropped  the  pensile  spray; 
No  more  in  dust  uprose  the  sultry  way  ; 
The  lark  was  in  the  cloud  ;  the  woodbine  hung 
More  sweetly  o'er  the  chaffinch  while  he  sung; 
And  the  wild  rose,  from  every  dripping  bush. 
Beheld  on  silvery  Sheaf  the  mirrored  blush  ; 
When  calmly  seated  on  his  panniered  ass. 
Where  travellers  hear  the  steel  hiss  as  they  pass, 
A  milkboy,  sheltering  from  the  transient  storm, 
Chalked,  on  the  grinder's  wall,  an  infant's  form  ; 
Young  Chantrey  smiled  ;  no  critic  praised  or  blamed  ; 
And  golden  promise  smiled,  and  thus  exclaimed  : — 

*  Go,  child  of  genius  !  rich  be  thine  increa^e  ; 
Go — be  the  Phidias  of  the  second  Greece!* 
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l^ApostropTte  to  Fviurity.'] 

Ye  rfvks!  ye  elements!  thou  ehoreleas  main, 

In  whose  blue  depths,  worlds,  ever  voj'apnj;, 

Kreifc'hted  with  life  and  death,  of  fate  complain. 

Things  of  immutability  I  ye  bring 

Thoughts  that  with  terror  and  with  sorrow  wring 

The  human  breast.     Unchanged,  of  sad  decay 

And  deathless  change  ye  speak,  like  proidiets  old, 

Foretelling  evil's  ever-present  day  ; 

And  as  when  Horror  lays  his  finger  cold 

Upon  the  heart  in  dreams,  appal  the  bold. 

0  thou  Futurity  !  our  hope  and  dread, 

Let  nie  unveil  thy  features,  fair  or  foul! 

Thou  who  shalt  see  the  grave  untenanted. 

And  coninmue  with  the  re-embodied  soul ! 

Tell  me  thy  secrets,  ere  thy  ages  roll 

Their  deeds,  that  yet  shall  be  on  earth,  in  heaven, 

And  in  deep  hell,  where  rabid  hearts  with  pain 

Must  purge  their  plagues,  and  karn  to  be  forgiven ! 

Show  me  the  beauty  that  shall  fear  no  stain. 

And  still,  through  age-long  years,  unchanged  remain  ! 

As  one  who  dreads  to  raise  the  pallid  sheet 

Which  shrouds  the  beautiful  and  tranquil  face 

That  yet  can  smile,  but  never  more  shall  meet, 

With  kisses  warm,  his  ever  fond  embrace  ; 

So  I  draw  nigh  to  thee,  with  timid  pace. 

And  tremble,  though  I  long  to  lift  thy  veil. 

A  Poet's  Prayer. 
Almighty  Father  !  let  thy  lowly  child, 
Strong  in  his  love  of  truth,  be  wisely  bold — 
A  patriot  bard,  by  sycophants  reviled, 
Let  him  live  usefully,  and  not  die  old  I 
Let  poor  men's  children,  pleased  to  read  his  lays. 
Love,  for  his  sake,  the  scenes  where  he  hath  been. 
And  when  he  ends  his  pilgrimage  of  days. 
Let  him  be  buried  where  the  grass  is  green. 
Where  daisies,  blooming  earliest,  linger  late 
To  hear  the  bee  his  busy  note  prolong ; 
There  let  him  slumber,  and  in  peace  await 
The  dawning  raoni,  far  from  the  sensual  throng. 
Who  scorn  the  vindflowcr's  blush,  the  redbreast's  lonely 
song. 

STBS  NORTON. 

The  family  of  fcheridan  ha,s  been  prolific  of 
^nius,  and  Mns  Norton,  granddaughter  of  Kicliard 
Brinsley,  liaa  well  sustained  the  fimiily  honours. 
Caroline  Klizabetli  Sarali  Sheridan  was,  at  tlic  age  of 
nineteen,  married  to  the  Honourable  George  Chappie 
Norton,  brotlier  to  Lord  Grantley,  and  himself  a 
police  magistrate  in  London.  This  union  was  dis- 
solved in  1840,  after  Mrs  Norton  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  and  persecution  of  the  most  painful 
description.  In  her  seventeenth  year,  this  lady  had 
composed  her  poem,  The  Sorrows  of  Rosalie,  a  pathetic 
Btory  of  village  life.  Her  ne.xt  work  was  a  poem 
founded  on  the  ancient  legend  of  the  Wandering 
Jew,  which  slie  termed  The  Undijhig  One.  A  third 
volume  appeared  from  her  pcu  in  1840,  entitled 
The  Dream,  amt  other  Puem/t.  '  This  lady,'  says  a 
writer  in  tlie  Quarterly  Keview,  '  is  tlie  liyron  of 
our  modern  |ioetes8es.  She  has  very  much  of  that 
intense  personal  passion  by  which  Uyron's  pixtry  is 
distinguished  from  the  larger  grasp  and  deeper  com- 
munion with  man  and  nature  of  Wordsworth.  She 
has  also  Uyron's  beautiful  intervals  of  tenderness, 
his  strong  practical  thuuglit,  and  his  forceful  ex- 
pression. It  is  not  an  artificial  imitation,  but  a 
natur.al  parallel.'  The  truth  of  this  remark,  both 
as  to  poetical  and  personal  similarity  of  feeling,  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  impassioned  verses,  ad- 
dre.ssed  by  Mrs  N<irton  to  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, to  whom  the  has  dcdi^ited  her  poems.     The 


simile  of  the  swan  flinging  aside  the  '  turbid  drops' 
from  her  snowy  wing  is  certainly  worthy  of 
Byron. 

[To  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.] 

Once  more,  my  harp  !  once  more,  although  I  thought 
Never  to  wake  thy  silent  strings  again, 

A  wandering  dream  thy  gentle  chords  have  wrought, 
.\nd  my  sad  heart,  which  long  bath  dwelt  in  jrain, 

Soars,  like  a  wild  bird  from  a  cypress  bough 

Into  the  poet's  heaven,  and  leaves  dull  grief  below ! 

And  unto  thee — the  beautiful  and  pure — 
Whoso  lot  is  east  amid  that  busy  world 

Where  only  sluggish  Dulness  dwells  secure. 
And  Fancy's  generous  wing  is  faintly  furled  ; 

To  thee — whose  friendship  kept  its  equal  truth 

Through    the   most   dreary   hour   of  my   embittered 
youth — 

I  dedicate  the  lay.     Ah  !  never  bard, 

In  days  when  poverty  was  twin  with  song ; 

Nor  wandering  harjicr,  lonely  and  ill-starred, 

Cheered  by  some  castle's  chief,  and  harboured  long; 

Not  Scott's  Last  .Minstrel,  in  his  trembling  lays, 

Woke  with  a  warmer  heart  the  earnest  meed  of  praios  1 

For  ea.sy  arc  the  alms  the  rich  man  spares 
To  sons  of  (ienius,  by  misfortune  beut ; 

But  thou  gav'st  me,  what  woman  seldom  dares, 
Belief — in  spite  of  many  a  cold  dissent — 

When,  slandered  and  maligned,  I  stood  apart 

From  those  whose  bounded  power  hath  wru!:",  not 
crushed,  ray  heart. 

Thou,  then,  when  cowards  lied  away  my  name, 
And  Bcofl'ed  to  see  me  feebly  stem  the  tide ; 

When  some  were  kind  on  whom  I  had  no  claim, 
And  some  forsook  on  whom  my  love  relied, 

And  some,  who  might  have  battled  for  my  sake, 

Stood  off  in  doubt  to  see  what  turn  the  world  would 
take — 

Thou  gav'st  mo  that  the  poor  do  give  the  poor, 
Kind  words  and  holy  wishes,  and  true  tears; 

The  loved,  the  near  of  kin  could  do  no  more. 

Who  changed  not  with  the  gloom  of  varying  years. 

But  clung  the 'closer  when  I  stood  forlorn. 

And  blunted  Slander's  dart  with  their  indignant  atom. 

For  they  who  credit  crime,  are  they  who  feel 
Their  own  hearts  weak  to  unresisted  sin; 

Memory,  not  judgment,  prompts  the  thoughts  which 
steal 
O'er  minds  like  these,  an  easy  faith  to  win ; 

And  talcs  of  broken  truth  are  still  believed 

Most  readily  by  those  who  have  themselves  deceived. 

But  like  a  white  swan  do^vii  k  troubled  stream. 
Whose  ruflllng  pinion  hath  the  power  to  fling 

Aside  the  turbid  drops  which  darkly  gleam 
And  nnir  the  freshness  of  her  snowy  wing — 

So  thou,  with  queenly  grace  and  gentle  pride. 

Along  the  world's  dark  waves  in  purity  dost  glide: 

Thy  pale  and  pearly  cheek  was  never  made 
'i'o  crimson  with  a  faint  false-hearted  shame; 

Thou  didst  not  shrink — of  bitter  tongues  afmid. 
Who  hunt  in  packs  the  object  of  their  bloiuo; 

To  thee  the  sad  denial  still  held  true. 

For  from  thine  own  good  thoughts  thy  heart  itji  nitrcj 
drew. 

And  though  my  faint  and  tributary  rhymes 

Aild  nothing  to  the  glorj*  of  thy  day. 
Yet  every  poet  hopes  that  after-times 

Shall  set  some  value  on  his  votive  Uy ; 
And  I  would  fain  one  gentle  deed  recor<l, 
Among  the  many  sueh  witli  which  thy  life  is  stored. 
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So  when  thc!<e  linos,  made  in  a  mournful  hour, 

Are  idly  opened  to  the  stranger's  eye, 
A  dream  of  thee,  aroused  by  Fancy's  power, 

Shall  be  the  first  to  wander  floating  by  ; 
And  they  who  never  saw  thy  lovely  face 
Shall  pause,  to  conjure  up  a  vimon  of  its  grace ! 

In  The  }yintcr's  Walh^  a  poem  written  after  walking 
witli  Mr  Kogers  the  pf)Ct,  Mrs  Norton  has  the  fol- 
lowing brief  but  graceful  and  picturesque  lines : — 

Gleamed  the  red  sun  athwart  the  misty  haze 

Which  veiled  the  cold  earth  from  its  loving  gaze, 

Feeble  and  sad  as  hope  in  sorrow's  hour— 

But  for  thy  pouI  it  still  had  warmth  and  power; 

Not  to  its  cheerless  beauty  wcrt  thou  blind ; 

To  the  keen  eye  of  thy  poetic  mind 

Beauty  still  lives,  though  nature*s  flowrets  die, 

And  wintry  sunsets  fade  along  the  sky  I 

And  nought  escaped  thee  as  we  strolled  along, 

Nor  changeful  ray,  nor  bird's  faint  chirping  song. 

Blessed  with  a  fancy  easily  inspired, 

All  was  beheld,  and  nothing  unadmired  ; 

From  the  dim  city  to  the  clouded  plain, 

Not  one  of  all  (Jod's  blessings  given  in  vain. 

The  affectionate  attachment  of  Rogers  to  Sheridan, 
in  his  last  and  evil  days,  is  delicately  touched  upon 
by  the  poetess : — 

And  when  at  length  he  laid  his  dying  head 
On  the  hard  rest  of  his  neglected  bed, 
]le  found  (though  ievi  or  none  around  hira  came 
Whom  he  had  toiled  for  in  his  hour  of  fame — 
Though  by  his  prince  unroyally  forgot. 
And  left  to  struggle  with  hia  altered  lot) 
By  sorrow  weakened,  by  disease  unnerved— 
Faithful  at  least  the  friend  he  had  not  served : 
For  the  same  voice  essayed  that  hour  to  cheer. 
Which  now  sounds  welcome  to  his  grandchild's  ear; 
And  the  same  hand,  to  aid  that  life's  decline. 
Whose  gentle  clasp  so  late  was  linked  in  mine. 

[Picture  of  Tic'ilUjht.'] 

Oh,  twilight!  Spirit  that  dost  render  birth 
To  dim  enchantments  ;  melting  heaven  with  earth, 
Leaving  on  craggy  hills  and  running  streams 
A  softness  like  the  atmosphere  of  dreams  ; 
Thy  hour  to  all  is  welcome!     Faint  and  sweet 
Thy  light  falls  round  the  peasant's  homeward  feet, 
Who,  slow  returning  from  his  task  of  toil. 
Sees  the  low  sunset  gild  the  cultured  soil. 
And,  though  such  radiance  round  him  brightly  glows, 
Marks  the  small  spark  his  cottage-window  throws. 
Still  as  his  heart  forestalls  his  weary  pace, 
Fondly  he  dreams  of  each  familiar  face. 
Recalls  the  treasures  of  his  narrow  life — 
His  rosy  children  and  his  sunburnt  wife. 
To  whom  his  coming  is  the  chief  event 
Of  simple  days  in  cheerful  labour  spent. 
The  rich  man's  chariot  hath  gone  whirling  past, 
And  these  poor  cottagers  have  only  cast 
One  careless  glance  on  all  that  show  of  pride, 
Then  to  their  tasks  turned  quietly  aside ; 
But  him  they  wait  for,  him  they  welcome  home, 
Fixed  sentinels  look  forth  to  see  him  come  ; 
The  fagot  sent  for  when  the  fire  grew  dim. 
The  frugal  meal  prepared,  are  all  for  hira ; 
For  him  the  watching  of  that  sturdy  boy. 
For  him  those  smiles  of  tenderness  and  joy. 
For  him — who  plods  his  sauntering  way  along, 
Whistling  the  fragment  of  some  village  song  ! 

Dear  art  thou  to  the  lover,  thou  sweet  light. 
Fair  fleeting  sister  of  the  mournful  night ! 
?v8  in  impatient  hope  he  stands  apart. 
Companioned  only  by  his  beating  heart, 
And  with  an  eager  fancy  oft  beholds 
■^he  vision  of  a  white  robe's  fluttering  folds. 


The  Mother's  Jhurt. 

When  first  thou  canM>t,  ginile,  shy,  and  fond. 
My  eldest  bom,  first  hopf,  and  ilearest  treasure, 

My  heart  received  thee  with  a  joy  beyctnd 
All  that  it  yet  had  felt  of  earthly  i)Ieasure ; 

Nor  thought  that  any  love  again  might  be 

So  deep  and  strong  as  that  I  felt  for  thee. 

Faithful  and  true,  with  Ren«e  beyond  thy  years. 
And  natural  i)iety  that  leaned  to  heaven ; 

Wrung  by  a  harsh  word  8U<ldcnly  to  tears, 
Yet  patient  of  rebuke  when  justly  given — 

Obedient,  easy  to  be  reconciled. 

And  meekly  cheerful — such  wert  thou,  my  child. 

Not  willing  to  be  left:  still  by  my  side 

Haunting  my  walks,  while  summer-day  was  dying ; 
Nor  leaving  in  thy  turn  ;  but  pleased  to  glide 

Through  the  dark  room,  where  I  was  sadly  lying; 
Or  by  the  couch  of  pain,  a  sitter  meek. 
Watch  the  dim  eye,  and  kiss  the  feverish  check. 

0  boy !  of  such  as  thou  are  oftenest  made 
Earth's  fragile  idols  ;  like  a  tender  flower, 

No  strength  in  all  thy  freshness — prone  to  fade — 
And  bending  weakly  to  the  thunder  shower — 

Still  round  the  loved,  thy  heart  found  force  to  bind. 

And  clung  like  woodbine  shaken  in  the  wind. 

Then  thou,  my  merry  love,  bold  in  thy  glee 
Under  the  bougli,  or  by  the  firelight  dancing, 

With  thy  sweet  temper  and  thy  spirit  free. 

Didst  come  as  restless  as  a  bird's  wing  glancing. 

Full  of  a  wild  and  irrepressible  mirth, 

Like  a  young  sunbeam  to  the  gladdened  earth  ! 

Thine  was  the  shout !  the  song  !  the  burst  of  joy ! 

Which  sweet  from  childhood's  rosy  lip  resoundeth ; 
Thine  was  the  eager  spirit  nought  could  cloy 

And  the  glad  heart  from  which  all  grief  reboundeth ; 
And  many  a  mirthful  jest  and  mock  reply 
Lurked  in  the  laughter  of  thy  dark-blue  eye! 

And  thine  was  many  an  art  to  win  and  bless, 
The  cold  and  stern  to  joy  and  fondness  warming; 

The  coaxing  smile — the  frequent  soft  caress— 
The  earnest,  tearful  prayer  all  wrath  disarming! 

Again  my  heart  a  new  affection  found. 

But  thought  that  love  with  thee  had  reached  its  bound. 

At  length  thou  earnest — thou,  the  lost  and  least. 
Nicknamed  '  the  emperor'  by  thy  laughing  brothers. 

Because  a  haughty  spirit  swelled  thy  breast, 

And  thou  didst  seek  to  rule  and  sway  the  others; 

Mingling  with  every  playful  infant  wile 

A  mimic  majesty  that  made  us  smile. 

And  oh  !  most  like  a  regal  child  wert  thou  ! 

An  eye  of  resolute  and  successful  scheming — 
Fair  shoulders,  curling  lip,  and  dauntless  brow — 

Fit  for  the  world's  strife,  not  for  poet's  dreaming; 
And  proud  the  lifting  of  thy  stately  head. 
And  the  firm  bearing  of  thy  conscious  tread. 

Different  from  both  !  yet  each  succeeding  claim, 
I,  that  all  other  love  had  been  forswearing, 

Forthwith  admitted,  equal  and  the  same ; 
Nor  injured  either  by  this  love's  comparing. 

Nor  stole  a  fraction  for  the  newer  call, 

But  in  the  mother's  heart  found  room  for  all. 

MRS  80UTHET. 

Mrs  Southzy  (Caroline  Bowles)  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  natural  poetesses  of  the  day. 
She  has  publislied  various  works — Ellen  Fitzarihnr 
C1820),  The  Widow's  Tale  and  other  Poems  (1822), 
The  Birthday  and  other  Poems  (1836),  Solitan/  Hours 
(1839).  &c.  The  following  are  excellent  "both  in 
thought  and  versification  : — 
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3%e  Paupa't  DeathUd. 

Tread  softly — bow  the  head — 

In  reverent  silence  bow — 
No  passing  bell  doth  toll — 
Yet  an  immortal  soul 

Is  passing  now. 

Stranger  !  however  great, 

With  lowly  reverence  bow  ; 
There's  one  in  that  poor  shed- 
One  by  that  paltry  bed — 
Greater  than  thou. 

Beneath  that  beggar's  roof, 

Lo !  Death  doth  keep  his  state : 

Enter — no  crowds  attend — 

Enter — no  guards  defend 
This  palace  gate. 

That  pavement  damp  and  cold 
No  smiling  courtiers  tread  ; 

One  silent  woman  stands 

Lifting  with  meagre  hands 
A  dying  head. 

No  mingiiiig  voices  sound — 

An  infant  wail  alone ; 
A  sob  suppressed — again 
That  short  deep  gasp,  and  then 

The  parting  groan. 

Oh  !  change — oh  !  wondrous  change — 
Burst  are  the  prison  bars — 

This  moment  there,  so  low, 

So  agonised,  and  now 
Beyond  the  stars  I 

Oh  !  change — stupendous  change ! 

There  lies  the  soulless  clod : 
The  sun  eternal  breaks — 
The  new  immortal  wakes — 

Wakes  with  his  God. 

Mariner's  IJtjmn. 

Launch  thy  bark,  mariner  t 

Christian,  Ood  speed  thee ! 
Let  loose  the  ruddcr-liand*— 

Good  angels  lead  thee  ! 
Set  thy  sails  warily. 

Tempests  will  come; 
Steer  thy  course  steadily; 

Christian,  steer  home! 

Look  to  the  weather-bow, 

Breakers  are  round  thee ; 
Let  fall  the  plummet  now, 

Shallows  may  ground  thee. 
Reef  in  the  foresail,  there  ! 

Hold  the  helm  fast  ! 
So — let  the  ve.Hsel  wear — 

There  swept  the  blast. 

'  What  of  the  night,  watchman  I 

What  of  the  night  1' 
*  Cloudy— all  quiet — 

No  land  yet — all's  right.' 
Be  wakeful,  be  vigilant — 

Danger  may  be 
At  an  hour  when  all  seemeth 

Securest  to  thee. 

ITow  !  gains  the  leak  so  fast  I 

Clean  out  the  hold— 
Hoist  up  thy  merchandise, 

Heave  out  thy  gold  ; 
There — lot  the  ingots  go — 

Now  the  ship  rights  ; 
Hurra!  the  hnrbour'H  near — 

Lo  !   the  red  lights  I 


Slacken  not  sail  yet 

At  inlet  or  island  ; 
Straight  for  the  beacon  steer. 

Straight  for  the  high  land  ; 
Crowd  all  thy  canvass  on, 

Cut  through  the  foam — 
Christian  !  cast  anchor  now — 

Heaven  is  thy  home  I 


EUZABETB  B.  BARRETT. 


Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Barrett,  a  learned  lady,  has 
published  Promelheus  ISvuml,  a  translation  from  the 
Greek  of  Eschylus;  and  written  two  origimd  works. 
The  Seraphim  and  other  Poems  (1838),  and  The 
Romaunt  of  the  Page  (1839). 

Cowper't  Grave. 

It  is  a  place  where  poets  crowned 

May  feel  the  heart's  decaying — • 
It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints 

May  weep  amid  their  pniying— 
-  Yet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness, 

As  low  as  silence  languish  ; 
Earth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm 

To  whom  she  gave  her  anguish. 

0  poets  !  from  a  maniac's  tongue 

Was  poured  the  deathless  singing  I 
0  Christians  !  at  your  cross  of  hope 

A  hopeless  hand  was  clinging! 
0  men  !  this  man  in  brotherhood. 

Your  weary  paths  beguiling, 
Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace, 

And  died  while  ye  were  smiling. 

And  now,  what  time  ye  all  may  read 

Through  dimming  tears  his  story — 
How  discord  on  the  music  fell. 

And  darkness  on  the  glory — 
And  how,  when,  one  by  one,  sweet  sounds 

And  wandering  lights  departed. 
He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face. 

Because  so  broken-hearted. 

He  shall  be  strong  to  sanctify 

The  poet's  high  vocation. 
And  bow  tne  meekest  Christian  lorru 

In  meeker  adoration  ; 
Nor  ever  shall  he  be  in  praise 

By  wise  or  good  forsaken  ; 
Named  softly  as  the  household  name 

Of  one  whom  God  hath  taken  I 

With  sadness  that  is  calm,  not  gloom, 

I  learn  to  think  upon  him  ; 
With  meekness  that  is  gratefulness. 

On  God,  whose  heaven  hath  won  him. 
Who  suflered  once  the  nnidness-cloud 

Towards  his  love  to  blind  him  ; 
But  gently  led  the  blind  along. 

Where  breath  and  bird  could  find  him; 

And  wrought  within  his  shattered  brain 

Such  quick  poetic  senses, 
As  bills  have  language  for,  and  stars 

llannonious  intluences! 
The  pulse  of  dew  u|>on  the  grass 

His  own  did  calmly  number; 
Ancl  silent  shadow  frnm  the  trees 

Fell  o'er  him  like  a  slumber. 

The  very  world,  by  Clod's  constraint. 

From  falsehood  s  chill  removing, 
Its  women  anil  its  nien  becanifl 


Beside  him  trie  and  luring  I 
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And  timid  hares  were  drawn  from  woods 

To  share  his  home-caresses, 
Uplookiiig  in  his  human  eyes. 

With  sylvan  tcndcmessea. 

But  while  in  darkness  he  remained. 

Unconscious  of  the  guiding, 
And  thinjjs  provided  came  without 

The  sweet  sense  of  providing. 
He  testified  this  solemn  truth. 

Though  frenzy  desolated — 
Nor  man  nor  nature  satisfy 

Whom  only  God  created. 


MARY  HOWITT. 

This  lady,  the  viife  of  William  Howitt,  an  indus- 
trious miscellaneous  writer,  is  distinguished  for 
her  happy  imitations  of  the  ancient  ballad  manner. 
In  IS23  she  and  her  husband  published  a  volume  of 
poems  with  their  united  names,  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  the  preface :  '  The  history 
of  our  poetical  bias  is  simply  what  we  believe,  in 
reality,  to  be  that  of  many  others.  I'oetry  has  been 
our  youthful  amusement,  and  cur  incrcasinj;  daily 
enjoyment  in  happy,  and  our  solace  in  sorrowful 
hours.  Amidst  the  vast  and  delicious  treasures  of 
our  national  literature,  we  have  revelled  with  grow- 
ing  and  unsatiated  delight ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
living  chiefly  in  the  quietness  of  the  country,  we 
have  w.itched  the  changing  features  of  nature ;  we 
have  felt  the  secret  charm  of  those  sweet  but  unos- 
tentatious images  which  she  is  perpetually  present- 
ing, and  given  full  scope  to  those  workings  of  the 
im.igination  and  of  the  heart,  which  natural  beauty 
and  solitude  prompt  and  promote.  The  natural 
result  was  the  transcription  of  those  images  and 
scenes." 

A  poem  in  this  volume  serves  to  complete  a  happy 
picture  of  studies  pursued  by  a  married  pair  in 
concert : — 

Away  with  the  pleasure  that  is  not  partaken ! 

There  is  no  enjoyment  by  one  only  ta"en  : 
I  love  in  my  mirth  to  see  gladness  awaken 

On  lips,  and  in  eyes,  that  reflect  it  again. 
When  we  sit  by  the  fire  that  so  cheerily  blazes 

On  our  cozy  hearthstone,  with  its  innocent  glee, 
Oh  !  how  my  soul  warms,  while  my  eye  fondly  gazes, 

To  see  my  delight  is  partaken  by  thee! 

And  when,  as  how  often,  I  eagerly  listen 

To  stories  thou  read'st  of  the  dear  olden  day. 
How  delightful  to  see  our  eyes  mutually  glisten, 

And  feel  that  affection  has  sweetened  the  lay. 
Ye**,  love — and  when  wandering  at  even  or  morning. 

Through  forest  or  wild,  or  by  waves  foaming  white, 
I  have  fancied  new  beauties  the  landscape  adorning. 

Because  I  have  seen  thou  wast  glad  in  the  sight. 

And  how  often  in  crowds,  where  a  whisper  offendeth, 

And  we  fuin  would  cipress  what  there  might  not 
be  said. 
How  dear  is  the  glance  that  none  else  comprehendeth. 

And    how  sweet  is   the   thought   that    is   secretly 
read! 
Then  away  with  the  ple.a.«ure  that  is  not  partaken ! 

There  is  no  enjoyment  by  one  only  ta'en  : 
I  love  in  my  mirth  to  see  gladness  awaken 

On  lips,  and  in  eyes,  that  reflect  it  again. 

Mrs  Howitt  again  appeared  before  the  world  in 
1834,  with  a  poeticil  volume  entitled  Tl:e  Seren 
Temptations,  representing  a  series  of  efforts,  by  tlie 
impersonation  of  the  Evil  Principle,  to  reduce  human 
souls  to  his  power.    '  The  idea  of  the  poem  origi- 


nated,' she  says,  '  in  a  strong  impression  of  the  im- 
mense value  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  all  the  varief . 
modes  of  its  trials,  according  to  its  own  infinitely 
varied  modifications,  as  exi.sting  in  different  indivi- 
duals. We  see  the  awful  mass  of  sorrow  and  of 
crime  in  the  world,  but  we  know  only  in  part — in  a 
very  small  degree,  the  fearful  weight  of  solicitations 
and  impulses  of  passion,  and  the  vast  constraint  of 
circumstances,  that  are  brought  into  play  against 
suffering  humauity.  In  the  lumioous  words  of  my 
motto. 

What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 
liut  know  not  what's  resisted. 

Thus,  without  suflBcient  reflection,  we  are  furnished 
with  data  on  which  to  condcnm  our  fellow-creatures, 
but  without  suffident  grounds  for  their  palliation 
and  commiseration.  It  is  necessary,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that  charity  which  is  the  sold  of  Christianity, 
for  us  to  descend  into  the  depths  of  our  owni  nature ; 
to  put  ourselves  into  many  imaginary  and  untried 
situations,  that  we  may  enable  ourselves  to  form 
some  tolerable  notion  how  we  might  be  affected  by 
them  ;  how  far  we  might  be  tempted — how  far  de- 
ceived— how  far  we  might  have  occasion  to  lament 
the  evil  power  of  circumstances,  to  weep  over  our 
own  weakness,  and  pray  for  the  pardon  of  our 
crimes  ;  that,  having  raised  up  this  vivid  perception 
of  what  we  might  do,  suffer,  and  become,  we  may 
apjily  the  rule  to  our  fellows,  and  cease  to  be  asto- 
nished, in  some  degree,  at  the  shapes  of  atrocity  into 
wliicli  some  of  them  are  transformed ;  and  learn  to 
bear  with  others  as  brethren,  who  have  been  tried 
tenfold  beyond  our  own  e.xperience,  or  perhaps  our 
strength.' 

Mrs  Ilowitt  has  since  presented  several  volumes 
in  both  prose  and  verse,  chiefly  designed  for  young 
people.  The  whole  are  marked  by  a  graceful  intel- 
ligence and  a  simple  tenderness  which  at  once  charm 
the  reader  and  win  liis  afll-ctions  for  the  author. 


Mountain  Children. 

Dwellers  by  lake  and  hill  ! 
Merry  companions  of  the  bird  and  bee  ! 

Go  gladly  forth  and  drink  of  joy  your  £11, 
With  unconstrained  step  and  spirits  free  I 

No  crowd  impedes  your  way, 
No  city  wall  impedes  your  further  bounds  ; 

Where  the  wild  flock  can  wander,  ye  may  F*--.y 
The  long  day  through,  'mid  summer  sights  and  sound*. 

The  sunshine  and  the  flowers, 
And  the  old  trees  that  cast  a  solemn  shade ; 

The  pleasant  evening,  the  fresh  dewy  hours. 
And  the  green  hills  whereon  your  fathers  played. 

The  gray  and  ancient  peaks 
Round  which  the  silent  clouds  hang  day  and  night ; 

And  the  low  voice  of  water  as  it  makes, 
Like  a  glad  creature,  murmurings  of  delight. 

These  are  your  joys  !     Go  forth — 
Give  your  hearts  up  unto  their  mighty  power ; 

For  in  his  spirit  God  has  clothed  the  earth. 
And  speaketh  solemnly  from  tree  and  flower. 

The  voice  of  hidden  rills 
Its  quiet  way  into  your  spirits  finds ; 

And  awfully  the  everla.sting  hills 
Address  you  in  their  many-toned  winds. 

Ye  sit  upon  the  earth 
Twining  its  flowers,  and  shouting  full  of  glee  ; 

And  a  pure  mighty  influence,  'mid  your  mirth. 
Moulds  your  unconscious  spirits  silently. 
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Hence  is  it  that  the  lands 
Of  stonu  aiul  mountain  have  the  noblest  sons ; 

Whom  the  world  reverences.    The  patriot  bands 
\Vere  of  the  hills  like  jou,  ye  little  onesl 

Children  of  pleasant  song 
Are  taught  within  the  mountain  solitudes ; 

For  hoary  legends  to  your  wilds  belong, 
And  yours  are  haunts  where  inspiration  broods. 

Then  go  forth — earth  and  sky 
To  you  are  tributary  ;  joys  are  spread 

Profusely,  like  the  summer  flowers  that  lie 
In  the  green  path,  beneath  your  gamesome  tread ! 


The  Pa!ric3ofthe  Caldon-Lmc. — A  Midtummer Legend. 

'  And  where  have  you  been,  my  Mary, 
And  n  here  have  you  been  from  me  1' 

*  Tve  been  to  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low, 

The  Midsummer  night  to  seel* 

'  And  what  did  you  sec,  my  Mary, 

All  up  on  the  Caldon-Low?' 
'  I  saw  the  blithe  sunshine  come  down. 

And  I  saw  the  merry  winds  blow.' 

'  And  what  did  you  hear,  my  Mary, 
All  up  on  the  Caldon-Hill !' 

*  I  heard  the  drops  of  the  water  made, 

And  the  green  com  ears  to  fill.' 

'  Oh,  tell  me  all,  ray  Slary — 

All,  all  that  ever  you  know ; 
For  you  must  have  seen  the  fairies, 

Last  night  on  the  Caldon-Low.' 

'  Then  take  me  on  your  knee,  mother, 

And  listen,  mother  of  mine  : 
A  hundred  fairies  danced  la^t  night, 

And  the  harpen  they  were  nine. 

And  merry  was  the  glee  of  the  harp-strings, 

And  their  dancing  feet  so  small ; 
But,  oh,  the  sound  of  their  talking 

Was  merrier  far  than  all !' 

'  And  what  were  the  words,  my  Maiy, 
That  you  did  hear  them  say  V 

*  I'll  IcU  you  all,  my  mother — 

But  let  me  have  my  way! 

And  some  they  played  with  the  water. 

And  rolled  it  down  the  hill ; 
"  And  this,"  they  said,  *'  shall  specdilj  turn 

The  poor  old  miller's  mill ; 

For  there  haa  been  no  water 

Ever  since  the  first  of  May ; 
Antl  a  busy  man  shall  the  miller  bo 

Uy  the  dawning  of  the  day  I 

Oh,  the  miller,  how  he  will  laugh, 

When  he  sees  the  mill-dam  rise! 
The  iollv  old  miller,  hi.w  he  will  laugb, 

Till  the  team  fill  both  his  eyes  !" 

And  Mine  they  seized  the  little  winda. 

That  sounded  over  the  hill. 
And  each  put  a  honi  into  his  mouth, 

And  blew  so  shar]>  and  shrill : — 

"  And  there,"  said  they,  "  the  merry  windi  go. 

Away  from  every  honi ; 
Anil  ihyse  shall  clear  the  mildew  dank 

From  the  blind  old  widow's  com : 


Oh,  the  poor,  blind  old  widow — 
"Though  she  has  been  blind  so  long. 

She'll  be  merry  enough  when  the  mildew's  goae. 
And  the  com  stands  stilfaud  strong  !" 

And  some  they  brought  the  brown  lintsced. 
And  flung  it  down  from  the  Low — 

"  And  this,"  said  they,  "  by  the  sunrise, 
In  the  weaver's  croft  shall  grow ! 

Oh,  the  poor,  lame  weaver. 

How  will  he  laugh  outright. 
When  he  sees  his  dwindling  flax-field 

All  full  of  flowers  by  night!" 

And  then  upspoke  a  brownie. 

With  a  long  beard  on  his  chin — 
"  I  have  spun  up  all  the  tow,"  said  be, 

**  And  1  want  some  more  to  spin. 

I've  spun  a  piece  of  hempen  cloth, 

And  I  want  to  spin  another — 
A  little  sheet  for  Mary's  bed. 

And  an  apron  for  her  mother !" 

And  with  that  I  could  not  help  but  laugh. 
And  I  laughed  out  loud  and  free ; 

And  then  on  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Lo^ 
There  wan  no  one  led  but  me. 

And  all,  on  the  top  of  tiie  Caldon-Low, 

The  mists  were  cold  and  gray. 
And  nothing  I  saw  but  the  mossy  stones 

That  round  about  me  lay. 

But,  as  I  came  down  from  the  hill-top, 

I  heard,  afar  below. 
How  busy  the  jolly  miller  waa. 

And  how  merry  the  wheel  did  gol 

And  I  peeped  into  the  widow's  field ; 

And,  sure  enough,  was  seen 
The  yellow  ears  of  the  mildewed  com 

All  standing  sUfl"and  green. 

And  down  by  the  weaver's  croft  I  stole, 

To  see  if  the  flax  were  high  ; 
But  I  saw  the  weaver  at  his  gate 

With  the  good  news  in  his  eye  I 

Now,  this  is  all  I  lieanl,  mother, 

And  all  that  I  did  see  ; 
So,  prithee,  make  my  bed,  mother. 

For  I'm  tired  as  I  can  be!' 


The  Mcmleij. 

[From  Sketches  of  Natural  nbtcy.j 

Monkey,  little  merry  fellow. 
Thou  art  Nature's  Punchinello; 
Full  of  fun  as  Puck  could  he — 
Hurlc<iuin  might  learn  of  theel 

*  •  • 

In  the  very  ark,  no  doubt, 
You  went  frolicking  about ; 
Never  keeping  in  your  mind 
Drowned  monkeys  left  behind  I 

Have  you  no  traditions — none. 
Of  the  court  of  Solomon  t 
No  memorial  how  ye  went 
With  Prince  Hiram's  armament  I 

lx)ok  now  at  him  ! — slyly  peep ; 
He  prctenils  he  is  a>lti'i> ; 
Fast  asleep  upon  hi-*  I'cd, 
With  his  arm  beneath  his  head. 
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Now  that  posture  is  not  ri^-ht, 
Anil  he  is  not  settled  quite  ; 
There  !  that's  better  than  before — 
And  the  knave  prctendn  to  snore  1 

Ha  !  be  is  not  half  asleep  ; 
See,  he  slyly  takes  a  peep. 
Monkey,  though  your  eyes  were  shut, 
You  could  sec  this  little  nut. 

You  shall  have  it,  pigmy  brother  ! 
What,  another  !  and  another  ! 
Nay,  your  cheeks  ore  like  a  sack — 
Sit  down,  and  begin  to  crack. 

There  the  little  ancient  man 
Cracks  as  fast  as  crack  he  can  ! 
Now  good-by,  you  merry  fellow. 
Nature's  primest  Punchinello. 


THOMAS  HOODi 

Thomas  Hood  (1798-1845)  appeared  before  the 
public  chiefly  as  a  comic  poet  and  humorist,  but 
several  of  liis  compositions,  of  a  different  nature, 
show  tliat  lie  was  .ilso  capiible  of  excelling  in  tlie 
grave,  jiatlietic,  and  sentimental.  He  had  thoughts 
'too  deep  for  tetirs,'  and  rich  imaginative  dreams 
and  fancies,  which  were  at  times  embodied  in  con- 
tinuous strains  of  pure  and  exquisite  poetry,  but 
more  frequently  thrown  in,  like  momentary  shadows, 
among  his  light  and  fantastic  effusions.  His  wit 
and  sarcasm  were  alw,iy9  genial  and  well  applied. 
This  ingenious  and  gifted  man  was  a  native  of  Lon- 
don, son  of  one  of  the  partners  in  the  bookselling 
firm  of  Vernor,  Hood,  and  Sharpe.  He  was  educati.-d 
for  the  counting-house,  and  at  an  early  age  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  a  city  merchant.  His 
health,  however,  was  found  unequal  to  the  close  con- 
finement and  application  required  at  the  merchant's 
desk,  and  he  was  sent  to  reside  with  some  relatives 
in  Dundee,  of  which  town  his  father  was  a  native. 
While  resident  there,  Mr  Hood  evinced  his  taste  for 
literature.  He  contributed  to  the  local  newspapers, 
and  also  to  the  Dundee  Magazine,  a  periodical  of 
considerable  merit.  On  the  re-establishment  of  his 
health,  he  returned  to  London,  and  was  put  appren- 
tice to  a  relation,  an  engraver.  At  this  employ- 
ment he  remained  just  long  enough  to  acquire  a 
taste  for  drawing,  which  was  afterwards  of  essential 
service  to  him  in  illustrating  his  poetical  produc- 
tions. About  the  year  1821  he  h.id  adopted  litera- 
ture as  a  profession,  and  was  installed  as  regular 
assistant  to  the  London  Magazine,  which  at  that 
time  was  left  without  its  founder  and  ornament,  Mr 
John  Scott,  who  was  unhappily  killed  in  a  duel.  On 
the  cessation  of  this  work,  Mr  Hood  wrote  for  various 
periodicals.  He  was  some  time  editor  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  and  also  of  a  magazine  which 
bore  his  own  n'tme.  His  life  was  one  of  incessant 
exertion,  embittered  by  ill  health  and  all  the  dis- 
quiets and  uncertainties  incidental  to  authorship. 
When  almost  prostrated  by  disease,  the  government 
stept  in  to  relieve  him  with  a  small  pension;  and 
after  his  premature  death  in  May  1845,  his  literary 
friends  contributed  liberally  towards  the  support  of 
his  widow  and  family. 

Mr  Hood's  productions  are  in  various  styles  and 
forms.  His  first  work,  U7»>n.?  and  Odilitie.s,  attained 
to  great  popularity.  Their  most  original  feature 
was  the  use  which  the  author  made  of  puns — a  figure 
generally  too  contemptible  for  literature,  but  which, 
in  Hood's  hands,  became  the  basis  of  genuine  humour, 
and  often  of  the  purest  pathos.  He  afterwards  (1827) 
tried  a  series  of  A^ational  Tales,  but  his  prose  was 
iess   attractive   than   his  verse.     A  regular  novel, 


Tijlnaj  Hall,  was  a  more  decided  failure.  In  poetry 
he  made  a  great  advance.  The  J'leii  of  the  Miilsum- 
mcr  fairies  is  a  rich  imaginative  work,  supcriui  to 
his  other  productions.  As  editor  of  the  Comic  An- 
nual, and  also  of  some  of  the  literary  annuals,  ilt 
Hood  increased  his  reputation  for  sportive  humour 
and  poetical  fancy ;  and  he  continued  the  same  vein 
in  his  Up  the  lihine — a  satire  on  the  absurdities  of 
English  travellers.  In  184.3  he  issued  two  volume! 
of  Whimsicalities,  a  Periodical  Gathering,  collected 
chiefly  from  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.  His  last 
production  of  any  importance  was  the  Sumj  of  the 
Shirt,  which  first  appeared  in  I'unch,  and  was  .as 
admir.able  in  spirit  as  in  composition.  This  striking 
picture  of  the  miseries  of  the  poor  London  semp- 
stresses struck  home  to  the  heart,  and  aroused  tho 
benevolent  feelings  of  the  public.  In  most  of  Hood's 
works,  even  in  his  puns  and  levities,  there  is  a 
'  spirit  of  good '  directel  to  some  kindly  or  philan- 
thropic object.  He  had  serious  and  mournful  jests, 
which  were  the  more  effective  from  their  strange 
and  unexpected  combinations.  Those  who  came  to 
laugh  at  fully,  remained  to  sympathise  with  want 
and  suffering. 

Of  Hood's  graceful  and  poetical  puns,  it  would  be 
easy  to  give  abundant  specimens.  The  following 
stanzas  form  part  of  an  inimitable  burlesque,  La' 
mentfur  tJie  Decline  of  Chivulnj : — 

Well  hast  thou  said,  departed  Burke, 
All  chivalrous  romantic  work 

Is  ended  now  and  past  ! 
That  iron  age,  which  some  have  thought 
Of  mettle  rather  overwrought, 

Is  now  all  over-cost. 

Ay  !  where  are  those  heroic  knights 
Of  old — those  armadillo  wights 

Who  wore  the  plated  vest  ? 
Great  Charlemagne  and  all  his  peers 
Are  cold — enjoying  with  their  spears 

An  everlasting  rest. 

The  bold  King  Arthur  sleepeth  sound  ; 
So  sleep  his  knights  who  gave  that  Uound 

Old  Table  such  eclat  ! 
Oh,  Time  has  plucked  the  plumy  brow  ! 
And  none  engage  at  tunieys  now 

But  those  that  go  to  law  ! 


Where  are  those  old  and  feudal  clans. 
Their  pikes,  and  bills,  and  partisans; 

Their  hauberks,  jerkins,  buffs  ! 
A  battle  was  o  battle  then, 
A  breathing  piece  of  work  ;  but  men 

Fight  now  with  powder  puffs  ! 

The  curtal  axe  is  out  of  date  ! 

The  good  old  cross-bow  bends  to  Fate; 

'Tis  gone  the  archer's  craft ! 
No  tough  arm  bends  the  spriff^ing  yew. 
And  jolly  draymen  ride,  in  lieu 

Of  Death,  upon  the  shaft. 


In  cavils  when  will  cavaliers 
Set  ringing  helmets  by  the  ears. 

And  scatter  plumes  about  ? 
Or  blood — if  they  ore  in  the  vein  t 
That  tap  will  never  run  again — 

Alas,  the  casque  is  out  ! 

No  iron-crackling  now  is  scored 
By  dint  of  battle-axe  or  sword. 
To  find  o  vital  place; 
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I'ltou^'li  CLTtuiii  iloctors  still  pretend, 
\while,  before  tlie_)'  kill  a  fVieiid, 
To  Libuur  thruugli  his  eiwe  ! 

Farewell  then,  niicicnt  men  of  might  1 
Ciu-^nder,  errant-stjuire,  ami  kni^jht! 

(_)ur  coats  and  cu^tonls  sutten  ; 
To  rise  would  only  make  vou  weep; 
Sleep  on  in  rusty  inin  sleep, 

A.-*  in  a  Bafety-cuffin  I 

The  grave,  lofty,  and  sustained  style  of  Hood  is 
much  more  rare  than  thia  punning'  vein  ;  but  a  few 
verses  will  sh<iw  how  truly  p<K'tic:tl  at  times  was 
his  iniaiuMnation — how  rapt  his  fancy.  The  diction 
of  the  subjoined  stanz^ts  is  rich  and  musical,  and 
nmy  recall  some  of  the  finest  tiij;hts  of  the  Kliza- 
Vthan  poets.     We  quote  from  an  ^hie  to  the  Moon. 

Mother  of  light!  how  fairly  dost  thou  go 
Over  those  hoary  crests,  divinely  led  ! 
Art  thou  that  huntre-^s  uf  the  .silver  bow 
Kahled  of  old  I     Or  rather  dost  thou  tread 
Those  cloudy  summits  thence  to  gaze  below, 
Like  the  wild  chamois  on  her  Alpine  snow, 
M'here  hunter  never  climbed — secure  from  dread  I 
K  thousand  ancient  fancies  I  have  read 
Of  that  fair  presence,  and  a  thousand  wrought, 

Wondrous  and  bright, 

Upon  the  silver  light, 
Tiacing  fresh  figures  with  the  artist  thought. 

What  art  thou  like!     Sometimes  I  see  thee  ride 
A  far-bound  galley  on  its  [lerilous  way  ; 
Whilst  breezy  waves  toss  up  their  silvery  spray  : 

Son.etimes  behold  thee  glide, 
Clustered  by  all  thy  family  of  stars. 
Like  a  lone  widow  through  the  welkin  wide, 
M'hose  pallid  cheek  the  midnight  sorrow  nuirs : 
S<imetimes  I  watch  thee  on  from  steep  to  steep, 
Timidly  lighted  by  thy  vestal  torch, 
Till  in  some  Lalinian  cave  I  see  thee  creep, 
To  catch  the  young  Kndymion  a-slcep. 
Leaving  thy  splendour  at  the  jagged  porch. 

0  thou  art  beautiful,  howe*er  it  be! 
Huntress,  or  Dian,  or  whatever  named- 
Ami  /le  the  veriest  I'agaii  who  first  framed 
A  silver  idol,  and  ne'er  worshipped  thee  ; 

It  in  too  late,  or  thou  should^t  have  my  knee- 
Too  late  now  for  the  old  Kphesian  vohs, 
AikI  not  divine  the  crescent  on  thy  brnws  ; 
Yet,  call  thee  nothing  but  the  mere  mild  moon, 

Dehiiid  those  clie^tnut  boughs. 
Casting  their  dappled  shadown  at  my  feet ; 

1  will  he  :,'nitcful  for  that  simple  boon. 

In  many  a  thou;.'htful  verse  and  anthem  sweet. 
And  bless  thy  dainty  face  whenever  wc  meet. 

In  the  Gem.  n  litofiiry  annual  for  1829,  Mr  Hood 
published  a  balbid  entitled  The  I^ream  of  Euyerie 
Arum,  which  is  itlso  n'tnurkable  for  its  i-xhdiitinn 
of  the  hcrrets  of  the  human  heart,  and  its  deep  iind 
powerful  moral  feelin>r.  It  is  perhaps  li)  be  regretted 
that  an  author,  who  had  undoubted  etininuim)  of  the 
higher  pa>sinns  and  emotitins,  should  so  seldi>in  have 
freiinrnted  tliis  sacred  ground,  but  have  pnfcrrcil 
the  gaieties  of  mirth  and  famy.  He  probably  saw 
that  his  originality  whs  more  apparent  in  the  latter, 
and  tinit  popularity  was  in  tliis  way  more  easily 
attained.  Immediate  success  was  of  importance  to 
him;  imd  imtil  the  position  of  li(er:try  men  Ik-  ren- 
dered  more  secure  and  tiinissailnble,  we  must  often 
be  content  to  lose  works  which  cau  only  be  the 
*ripencii  fruits  of  wise  delay.' 

The  fiillowing  is  one  u(  Hood's  most  populiir  efTn- 
aions  in  that  style  which  the  public  identitied  as 
|K:culiarIy  his  own; — 


A  Parental  Ode  to  my  .%n,  af/cd  Tftret  VcKtrt  and 
Fitx  MontKt, 

Thou  happy,  happy  elf! 
(But  stop— first  let  me  kisjt  away  that  tear) 

Thou  tiny  image  of  niyHell! 
(My  love,  he's  puking  peiis  into  his  ear!) 

Thou  merry,  lau^diing  sprite! 

With  ^pi^it»  ftather  li;,'ht, 
Untouched  by  fiorrow,  and  unsuiled  by  sin, 
((Jood  heavens  !  the  child  is  hwallowing  a  pin  !) 

Thou  little  tricksy  Puck  ! 
With  antic  toys  no  funnily  behtuck, 
Lii^'ht  as  the  singing  bird  that  wings  the  air, 
(The  door  !  the  door !  he'll  tumble  down  the  stiiir !) 

Thou  darling  of  thy  .sire  I 
(Why,  Jane,  he'll  set  his  pinafi.re  afire!) 

Thou  imp  of  mirth  and  joy  ! 
In  love's  dear  cliain  so  strong  ami  bright  ii  link, 
Thou  idol  of  thy  parents  (Drat  the  boy  ! 

There  goes  my  ink  !) 

Thou  cherub— but  of  earth  ; 
Fit  playfellow  for  Fays  by  mo.  nli:;ht  pale, 

In  harmles.s  sport  and  mirth, 
(That  dog  will  bite  him  if  he  pulls  its  tail  I) 
Thou  human  humming-bee,  extracting  honejr 
From  every  blossom  in  the  world  that  blows, 
Singing  in  youth's  Klysium  ever  sunny, 
(Another  tumble— that's  his  prrcious  nose!) 

Thy  father's  pride  and  liopi- ! 
(He'll  break  the  mirror  with  that  >kipping-ropc*) 
With  pure  heart  newly  stamped  from  nature's  miatg 
(Where  did  he  learn  that  squint !) 

Thou  young  domestic  ilovc! 
(He'll  have  that  jug  ofFwith  another  shovel) 

Dear  nursling  of  the  hynieneal  nest  I 

(Are  those  torn  clothes  hi.-^  be.^t  0 

Little  epitome  of  num  ! 
(He'll  climb  upon  the  table,  that's  his  plan  I) 
Touched  with  tlie  beauteous  liuts  of  duwniug  life, 

(He's  got  a  knife  !) 

Thou  enviable  hein? ! 
No  storms,  no  chunls.  in  thy  blue  sky  foreseeing, 

Play  on,  play  on, 

My  elfin  John  ! 

Toss  the  light  ball— bestride  the  stick, 
(I  knew  so  nniny  cakes  would  make  him  si-.-k  !) 
Willi  fancies  buoyant  as  the  thivtlc-down. 
Prompting  the  face  gmtesque,  and  antic  btisk 

With  many  a  lamb-like  frisk, 
(He's  got  the  scissors,  snipping  at  your  gown!) 

Thou  pretty  opuning  rose  I 
(fio  to  your  mother,  child,  and  wipe  your  nosi»  [) 
Ihilmy,  and  breathing  music  like  the  south, 
(He  really  brings  my  heart  into  mv  nunith  !) 
Fre>h  ft'*  the  niorri,  arid  brilliant  as  its  j-tar, 
(I  wish  that  window  had  an  iron  bar  I) 
Mold  as  the  hawk,  yet  ;.'enlle  os  the  dove, 
(I'll  tell  you  what,  my  love, 
I  cannot  write,  unless  he'ii  sent  above!) 

ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

Ai,FnET>  Tennyson,  son  of  a  Linrolnshire  clerpy- 
man.  and  educated  at  Trinity  eollegi-.  Camhrii'ge, 
imblisbed  a  volnine  of  poetry  in  isrto.  whiU'  still  ii 
very  young  man.  It  met  with  rather  sevt  n-  tn>at- 
nu'ut  from  one  or  more  of  tin-  most  inlluential  reviewi. 
Four  years  later,  be  issued  armthiT  vnlunu-,  which 
met  a  n'ception  as  tmfavonrable.  For  ten  yt-ars  after 
this  he  ceased  to  publi^h  ;  his  name  did  n<>t  ap|Kar 
in  nnigazines  or  annuals  as  a  contribntor.  neither 
was  he  mentioned  in  anyway  in  the  catjd-<gues  \4 
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the  publLsliers.  He  was  not,  linwever,  for^fotti-n. 
During;  the  idterval.  tht're  !i:ul  bwn  fi:n)winsj  in 
niiitiv  niiiuls  a  Bcnseof  liis  nit-rits.  In  tliu  year  1842 
appfitreil  a  reprint  of  the  most  (»f  his  pii'fes.  some 
liavin^  been  oniilted,  inconsequunce  ]>rob:ibly  of  tlie 
Btrit'turt'S  (if  tlie  reviewers,  and  sonu*  of  tlietn  liavin^' 
been  Miylitly  alturcd.  to^'etlier  with  a  serii-s  of  new 
poetns;  tlie  whole  forniini:  two  small  ortavo  volumes, 
AVitliimt  external  ai<l  of  any  kinii,  these  volumes 
found  fivour  witli  the  publie.  and  in  three  years  ran 
throULjli  as  many  editions.  Suddenly  it  beeanie  the 
fasbit)!!  to  consider  Alfred  Tennyson  as  a  great  poet. 
if  not  as  the  '  poet  of  the  aire;'  meaning,  we  pre- 
sume, the  greatest  poet  of  the  age,  for  in  no  other 
respect  ean  the  phrase  be  apj)lieable,  seeing  that  the 
age  is  one  of  hope  and  of  progress,  while  Mr  Tenny- 
son's genius  is  essentially  retrosprctive.  Tlie  true 
poet  of  our  age  will  be  one  of  a  more  popular  cha- 
raeter  than  ^Ir  Tennyson. 

The  i^revading  cbaracteristic  of  his  style  is  a 
quaint  and  quiet  ele^anee.  and  of  his  mind  a  gentle 
nielancboly,  with  now  and  then  touches  of  strong 
dramatic  power,  the  whole  coloured  by  the  pe'.uliar 
scenery  of  tluit  part  of  Kngland  where  he  lias  long 
resiiied.  Any  attentive  reader  of  Ids  poetry,  who 
nniy  have  been  ignorant  tliat  he  is  a  dweller  amid 
the  fens  of  J^incolnsliire,  woulil  soon  suspect  tliis  to 
be  the  case  when  he  found  such  constant  pictures 
of  fens  and  morasses,  quiet  meres,  and  sigliing  reeds. 
as  he  so  beautifully  introduces.  The  e,\quisitely 
niodillated  poem  of  the  Di/imj  Sican  atfords  a  picture 
drawn,  we  think,  witli  wonderful  delicacy  : — 

Some  blue  peaks  in  the  distance  rose, 
And  white  against  the  cold-white  sky 
Shone  out  their  crowning  snows. 

(Jiie  willow  over  tlie  river  wept, 
And  shook  the  wave  as  the  wind  did  sigh  ; 
Above,  in  the  wind,  was  the  swallow, 
Chasing  itself  at  its  own  wild  will  ; 
Antl  far  through  the  niarish  green  and  still, 

The  tangU'ii  water-courses  slept, 
Shot  over  with  purple,  and  green,  and  yellow. 

T!ie  ballad  of  New- Years  Eve  introduces  similar 
scenery  : — 

When  the  flowers  come  again,  mother,  beneath  the 

waning  light. 
You'll  never  sec  me  more  in  the  long  gray  fields  at 

night, 
When  from  the  dry  dark  wold  the  summer  airs  blow 

cool 
On  the  oat-grass  au'l  the  sword-grass  and  the  bulrush 

in  the  poul. 

Another  characteristic  of  Mr  Tennyson's  style  is 
his  beautiful  simplicity.  Let  no  one  uinlerrate  so 
great  a  merit.  The  first  poetry  of  barbarism,  and 
the  most  refi'icd  poetry  of  advancing  ctvdisation, 
have  it  in  common.  As  a  specimen  <if  great  power 
and  great  simplicity,  we  make  the  following  extracts 
from  liis  poem  on  the  old  legend  of  the  Lady  Go- 
diva  : — 

She  sought  her  lord,  and  found  him  where  he  stood 
About  the  hall,  among  his  dogs,  alone.       *       * 

•  *         She  told  him  of  their  tears, 

And  prayed  him,  '  If  they  pay  this  tax,  they  starve.* 
Whereat  he  stared,  replying,  half-amazed, 

*  )'l'I4  would  not  Id  your  little  Jiiujcr  whc 

For  such  as  the^eV     *  But  I  would  die,'  said  she. 
He  laughed,  and  swore  by  Peter  and  hy  I*aul, 
Then  fiUipped  at  the  diamond  in  her  car  : 
'Oh  ay,  oh  ay,  you  talk  !'  *  Ahus  !'  she  said, 
'  But  prove  me  what  it  is  I  would  not  do.* 
^d  from  a  heart  as  rough  as  Esau's  hand, 


He  answered,  *  Hide  you  naked  through  the  town, 
And  1  repeal  it;'  and  nodding,  as  in  tjcorn, 
He  parted.      •     • 

So,  left  alone,  the  passions  of  her  mind — 
Ah  winds  from  all  the  compass  shift  and  blow- 
Made  war  upon  each  other  for  an  hour. 
Till  pity  won.     She  sent  a  herald  forth, 
.\iid  bade  him  cry,  with  sound  of  tinnipct,  nil 
'I'he  hard  condition  ;  but  that  .^he  would  loo-ic 
Ihe  people.     Therefore,  as  tlicy  loved  her  well. 
From  then  till  noon  no  foot  should  pace  the  street. 
No  eye  look  down,  she  passing  ;  but  that  all 
Shi>uld  keep  within,  door  shut,  and  window  barred. 

Then  tied  she  to  her  inmost  bower,  and  there 
I 'nclasped  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt. 
The  grim  earl's  gift  ;  hut  ever  at  a  breath 
Slie  lingered,  looking  like  a  summer  moon 
Half  dipt  ill  cluiid  :  anon  she  sliouk  her  head. 
And  showered  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her  knee; 
Unclad  herself  in  lKi>te  ;  adown  tlic  stair 
St(de  on  ;  and,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam,  slid 
From  pillar  unto  ])illar,  until  she  reached 
The  gateway  ;  tliere  she  found  lier  jialfrey  trapped 
In  purple,  blazoned  with  armorial  goM. 

Then  she  rode  forth,  clotlied  o'er  with  chastity; 
The  deep  air  li-*tened  round  her  as  she  rode. 
And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  breatlied  for  fear. 
The  little  wide-nioutlied  heads  upon  tlie  spouts 
Had  cunning  eyes  to  see:  the  barking  cur 
Made  her  check  flame:  her  pallrey's  footfall  shot 
Light  horrors  through  her  pulses:  the  blind  walU 
Were  full  of  chinks  ami  holes;  and  overhead 
Fantastic  gables,  crowding,  stared  :  but  ^he 
Not  le>s  through  all  bore  up,  till  htst  she  saw 
The  white-flowered  elder  thieki't  from  the  field 
(ileam  through  the  (iotliie  archways  in  the  wuU. 

Tiien  slie  rode  back  clothed  on  with  chastity; 
And  one  low  churl,  compact  of  thankless  earth, 
The  fatal  byword  of  all  years  to  come, 
Boring  a  little  auger  hole  in  fear, 
Peeped  ;  but  his  eyes,  before  they  ha'l  their  will, 
Were  shrivelled  into  darkne>s  in  his  head, 
,\nd  dropped  betbre  liini.     So  the  powers,  \\\\q  wait 
(}n  noble  deed-*,  cancelled  a  sense  misused  : 
And  slie  that  knew  not,  p:Lssed  ;  and  all  at  once, 
With  t^velvc  great  shocks  of  sound,  the  shamele>'S  noon 
Was  chuslied  and  hammered  from  a  hundred  towers 
One  after  one  ;  hut  even  then  she  gained 
Her  bower:  whence  reissuing,  robed  and  crowned, 
To  meet  her  lord,  she  took  the  tax  away, 
And  built  herself  an  everlasting  name. 

The  ballad  of  Lathf  Clnni  Vere  de  Vere  might 
also  be  cited  as  a  specimen  of  extreme  simplicity 
united  with  great  force;  but  we  prefer  nnikni*:  an 
extract  from  a  poem  less  known.  The  TaUtiuQ 
Oak  is  the  title  of  a  fanciful  and  beautiful  ballad  ."t 
seventy-five  stanzas,  in  which  a  lover  and  an  oak- 
tree  converse  upon  the  charms  of  a  sweet  maiden 
named  Olivia.  The  oak-tree  thus  describes  to  the 
lover  her  visit  to  the  park  in  which  it  grew  :^ 

*  Then  ran  she,  gamesome  as  the  colt, 

And  livelier  tlian  the  lark. 
She  sent  her  voice  through  all  the  holt 

Before  her,  and  the  jtark. 
»  *  * 

And  here  she  came  and  round  me  played, 

And  .sang  to  me  the  whole 
Of  those  three  stanzas  that  you  made 

About  my  "  giant  bole." 

And  in  a  fit  of  frolic  mirth, 

She  strove  to  span  my  waist ; 
Alas  !  I  was  so  broad  of  girth, 

I  could  not  be  embraced. 
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I  wisheil  mvi^flf  llie  lair  young  beech, 

That  here  beside  iiie  stands, 
That  round  me,  cla-*-i»iii;r  cac-h  in  each, 

She  mi^ht  have  locked  her  hands.' 
*  •  • 

*  Oh  muffle  round  thy  knees  with  fern, 

And  nhadow  Suniner  chase — 
Lon;^  nniy  thy  topmost  branch  disceru 
The  roofs  of  Sumner  jdace  ! 

But  tell  me,  did  she  read  the  name 

1  carved  with  many  vows, 
"When  hust  with  throbbing'  heart  I  came 

To  rest  beneath  thy  boughs  i' 

*  Oh  yes  ;  she  wandered  round  and  round 

These  knotted  knees  of  mine. 
And  found,  and  kissed  the  name  hhe  found, 
And  sweetly  murmured  thine. 

A  t(*a.r-drop  trembled  from  its  source. 

And  down  my  sui'face  crt-pt  ; 
My  sense  of  touch  is  .something  coarse, 

But  I  believe  she  wept. 

Then  flushed  her  cheek  with  rosy  light; 

She  glanced  across  the  plain  ; 
But  not  a  creature  was  in  sight — 

She  kissed  nie  once  again. 

Her  kisses  were  so  close  and  kind, 

That,  trust  me,  on  my  word, 
Hard  wood  I  am,  antl  wrinkled  rind, 

But  yet  my  sap  was  stirred. 

And  even  into  my  inmost  ring 

A  plfiLsure  I  discerned, 
Like  those  blind  motions  of  the  spring 

That  nhow  the  year  is  turned. 

•  •  • 

I,  rooted  here  amon?  the  groves, 

But  languidly  adjust 
My  vapid  vegetabii*  lovcfl 

With  anthers  and  with  dust  ; 
For  ah  !  tiie  Dryad  davs  were  brief 

Whereof  the  poets  lulk, 
When  that  which  breatlics  within  the  leaf 

Could  slip  its  bark  and  walk. 

But  could  I,  as  in  times  foregone. 

From  spray,  and  branch,  and  stem. 
Have  sucked  and  gathered  into  one 

The  life  that  spreads  in  them, 
She  had  not  found  nie  so  renii<i8  ; 

Hut  lightly  issuing  through, 
I  would  have  paid  her  kicM  for  kis^,         * 

With  usury  thereto.* 
*0h  fltuirish  high  with  leafy  towers, 

And  overlot.k  the  lea  ; 
Purwuc  thy  loves  among  the  bowers. 

But  leuvv  thou  mine  to  nie. 
Oh  flourish,  hiildon  deep  iti  fern  : 

(Jld  oak.  I  love  tl^-e  well  ; 
A  thousand  thanks  fur  what  I  learn, 

And  what  remains  to  tell.' 
•  •  • 

The  poem  of  Saint  Sim^n  Stt/litfs  it  of  nnotlier 
character,  and  portrays  the  xpirituat  pride  of  an 
anrient  fjinalic  with  a  Hitn|>If  and  savage  grandeur 
of  wtirdn  ami  tnnigery  which  is  rarely  surpassed.  It 
is  t<Hi  hinx  for  entire  i|U()talion,  but  the  fulluwing 
extracts  will  nliow  its  l>e.iuty  : — 

Although  1  be  the  barest  of  mankind. 

From  »culp  to  nulv  one  hIou;;!)  and  crust  of  sin  ; 

Until  tor  earth,  untit  for  heaven,  ^carce  meet 

For  tp'ops  of  ijcvils  nuid  with  blasphemy, 

I  will  not  ci'as«>  to  grasp  the  hope  1  hold 

Of  Aainidum,  and  to  ciauiour,  luouru,  and  sob, 


Battering  the  gates  of  heaven  with  storms  of  prayer — 
Have  mercy,  Lord,  and  take  away  my  sin. 

Let  this  avail,  just,  dreadful,  mighty  God  ; 
This  not  be  all  in  vain  ;  tliat  tlirice  ten  years, 
Thrice  nmltiplied  by  superhuman  pangs 
III  hungers  and  in  thirsts,  fevers  and  cold  ; 
In  coughs,  aches,  stitches,  ulcerous  throes  and  cramps; 
A  sign  betwixt  the  meadow  and  the  cloud. 
Patient  on  this  tall  pillar  I  have  borne 
Rain,  wind,  frost,  heat,  hail,  damp,  and  sleet,  and 

snow; 
And  I  had  hoped  that  ere  this  period  closed, 
Thou  wouldst  liave  cauglit  nie  up  into  thy  rest, 
Denying  not  these  weather-beaten  limbs 
The  meed  of  saints — the  white  robe  and  the  palm. 

Oh  !  take  tlie  meaning.  Lord  :  1  do  not  breathe, 
Not  whisper  any  murmur  of  complaint. 
Pain  heaped  ten  hundredfold  to  this  were  still 
Less  burden,  by  ten  hundredfold,  to  bear 
Than  were  those  lead-like  tons  of  ein  that  crushed 
My  spirit  flat  before  thee. 

Oh  Lord,  Lord ! 
Thou  knowest  I  bore  this  better  at  the  first; 
For  I  was  strong  and  hale  of  body  then, 
And  though  my  teeth,  which  now  are  diopt  away. 
Would  chatter  with  the  cold,  and  all  my  beard 
Was  tagged  with  icy  fringes  in  the  moon, 
I  drowned  the  whoopings  of  the  owl  with  sound 
Of  pious  hynins  ami  psalms,  and  sometimes  saw 
An  angel  stand  and  watch  me  as  1  sang. 

•  •  • 

(lood  people,  you  do  ill  to  kneel  to  me. 

What  is  it  I  have  done  to  merit  this  I 

I  am  a  sinner  viler  than  you  all. 

It  may  be  I  have  wrought  some  miracles. 

And  cured  sonje  halt  and  nniimed;  but  what  of  th&tt 

It  may  be  no  one,  even  among  the  saints, 

.May  match  his  pains  with  mine;  but  what  of  that? 

Yet  do  not  rise;  for  you  nuiy  look  mi  me, 

.•\nd  in  your  looking  you  may  knecf  to  (jod. 

Speak,  is  there  any  of  you  halt  or  maimed  ! 

I  tliink  you  know  I  have  some  p<iwcr  with  Heaven 

From  my  long  penance:  let  him  ^peak  his  nish. 

For  1  can  heal  him.     Power  goes  forth  fr»»m  me. 

They  say  that  they  are  healed.   All,  hark  !  they  shotlt 

'  Saint  Simeon  Stylitcs  !*     Why,  if  so, 

fiod  reaps  a  harvest  in  mo.  *  * 

It  cannot  be  but  that  I  shall  be  s.ived. 

Yea,  crowned  a  saint.     They  shout  '  Behold  a  sajitl' 

And  lower  voices  saint  me  from  above. 

Courage,  Saint  Simeon;  this  dull  chrysalis 

Cracks  into  shining  wings.         •         • 

Oh,  my  sons,  my  sous! 
I,  Simeon  of  the  pillar,  by  suiiiame 
Stylltes  among  men — 1,  Simeon 
The  watcher  on  the  column  till  the  end — 
I,  Simeon,  whose  brain  the  sunshine  bake^— 
1,  whose  bald  brows  in  silent  hours  become 
I'nnaturally  hoar  with  rime — do  now. 
From  my  high  nc^t  of  penance,  here  proclaim 
That  Pontius  and  Iseariot  by  my  side 
Showed  fair  like  seraphs. 

•  •  • 

While  I  spake  then,  a  sting  of  shrewdest  pain 

Han  shrivelling  through  me,  and  a  cU>ud-likc  chait^ 

In  pius>ing,  wich  a  grosser  fdm  nnide  thick 

The-»t*  heavy,  lu>rny  vyvf.     'Ihe  end  !  the  end  ! 

Surely  the  end  !      What's  here  I     A  -hnpe,  a  shade, 

A  tliinh  of  light.      Is  that  the  iingel  there 

That  holds  a  crown  !     Come,  blesj.ed  brother,  couie! 

I  know  thy  glittering  face.      Ivo  waited  longi 

My  brows  are  ready  !     What  I  deny  it  now! 

Tis  gone — 'tis  Iiere  again  :  the  crown  I  the  crown  I 

So,  now,  'tis  titled  on,  and  grows*  i»»  me. 

And  from  it  melt  the  dews  of  Paradise. 

•  ♦  • 
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Spfuk,  it'  there  be  a  priest,  a  man  of  Cod 
Aiiiuhj;  you  tliere,  uiul  let  hiiti  presciilly 
Appruach,  uimI  \vhu  n  ludJcr  on  llic  i^hart, 
And  climbing  up  into  mine  airy  home, 
Ueiivcr  me  the  blesst'd  ^ac^uaL•nt  ; 
Kor  by  the  wurnin<];  of  tht'  Holy  Uhottt 
I  prophesy  thiit  1  shall  die  tu-iiight 
A  quarter  bufore  twelve. 
Hut  thuu,  oh  Lord, 
Aid  all  tiiis  fuoli>h  jK-ople :  let  them  tnlte 
Kxaiiiple,  pattern — lead  them  to  Thy  li-ht. 

One  more  extract,  from  the  Lotos  Eaters,  will  give 
a  specimen  of  our  jyoet's  exquisite  modulations  of 
rhythm.  This  p(>em  represents  tlie  luxurious  lazy 
sleepinesB  of  mind  and  body  supposed  to  be  produced 
in  those  who  feed  tipon  the  lotus,  and  contains  pas- 
sages not  surpassed  by  the  finest  des(Ti[)tions  in  the 
('astle  of  Indolence,  It  is  rich  in  strikinj^  and  appro- 
priate imagery,  and  is  sung  to  a  rhythm  which  is 
music  itself: — 

Why  are  we  welj^hed  upon  with  heaviness, 

And  utterly  con>unifd  with  sharj)  distress, 

\\'hile  all  thinj,';*  cUe  have  rest  from  weariness  ? 

All  thin<^s  have  re>t.     Why  should  we  toil  alone  ? 

We  only  toil,  who  arc  the  lirst  of  things, 

And  nuike  perpetual  moan, 

tjtill  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown. 

•  *  * 

Lo!  in  the  middle  of  the  wood 

The  folded  leaf  is  wuoed  from  out  the  bud 

With  winds  upon  the  branoli,  and  there 

Grows  green  and  broad,  ami  taken  iin  care, 

Sun-steeped  at  noon,  and  in  the  mo(m 

Nightly  dew-fed  ;  and  turnin;^  yellow 

Kails  and  floats  adown  the  air. 

Lo  !  sweetened  with  the  summer  light. 

The  full-juiced  ajiple,  waxing  over  mellow, 

Drops  in  a  silent  autumn  night. 

All  is  allotted  length  of  days ; 

The  flower  ripens  in  its  place. 

Ripens,  and  fades,  and  falls,  and  hath  no  tuil. 

Fast-rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil. 

•  «  • 

Let  us  alone.     Time  driveth  onward  fast, 
And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 
Let  us  alone.     \\'hat  is  it  that  will  last? 
All  things  are  t;iken  froin  us  ami  become 
Tortions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  jiast. 
Let  us  alone.      What  plea-sure  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evil  I     Is  tliere  any  peace 
In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave? 
All  things  have  rest,  and  ripen  towards  the  grave; 
In  silence  rijien,  fall,  and  cease  ; 
Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dreamful 
ease. 

Ifow  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream, 

With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 

Falling  asleep  m  a  half-dream  ! 

To  hear  each  other's  whispered  speech ; 

Eating  the  lotos,  day  by  day  ; 

To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach. 

And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray  ; 

To  lend  our  hearts  and  sj)irits  whnllv 

To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  niclancholy  ; 

To  muse  and  brood,  and  live  again  in  memory 

With  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy. 

Heaped  over  with  a  mound  of  grass. 

Two  handfuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn  of  brass. 


THOMAS  B.  MACAULAT. 

Mr  Thomas  U.  Ma».^ui.at,  who  held  an  import ai-i 
office  in  the  adniinistratiui.  wf  I^ord  Melbourne,  and 
U  one  of  the  most  brilliant  wnicro  Ir  thpi  Edinburgli 


UevifW,  gratifled  and  furprised  the  public  by  a 
vcdume  of  poetry  in  1842.  He  had  prcviojsly',  in 
his  young  collegiate  days,  thrown  idl'afew  spirited 
ballads  (one  of  whirli.  The  War  of  (he  Leuyuc,  is 
here  subjoined);  and  in  all  his  prt>se  works  there 
are  indications  of  strong  poetical  feeling  and  fancy. 
No  nnm  paints  more  clearly  and  vividly  to  the  eye, 
or  is  mure  studious  of  tlie  etlects  of  contrast  and 
the  projier  grouping  of  incidents.  He  is  generally 
picturesque,  eloquent,  and  impressive.  His  defects 
are  a  want  of  simplicity  and  tenderness,  and  an 
excessive  love  of  what  Izaak  Walton  called  strong 
writing.  The  same  characteristics  pervade  bis  re- 
cent work,  The  Lni/s  of  Ancient  Home.  Adopting 
the  theory  of  Niebulir  (now  generally  acquiesced 
in  as  correct),  that  the  heroic  ami  romantic  in- 
cidents relateil  by  Livy  of  the  early  history  (»f 
Koine,  are  founded  merely  on  anrieiit  ballads  and 
legends,  he  selects  four  uf  these  incidents  as  themes 
for  his  verse.  Identifving  himself  with  tlie  ple- 
beians and  tribune-;,  lie  makes  tlnni  chant  the 
martial  st»>rics  of  Hoiatius  CocU-s,  llie  battle  (tf  the 
Lake  llegillus,  the  deatli  of  Virginia,  aiid  the  jiro- 
pliecy  of  Capys,  The  st_\  Ic  is  liuniely,  abrujit,  and 
energetic,  carrying  us  along  like  the  exciting  narra- 
tives of  Scott,  and  presenting  brief  but  striking 
pictures  of  local  scenery  and  manners.  'J'he  truth  of 
these  descriptit)ns  is  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  u  bo  seetns  to  witnes>;  the  heroic 
scenes  so  i-learly  and  cticrgetieally  describtMJ.  The 
masterly  ballads  of  Mr  Mac;iulay  must  be  read  con- 
tinuously, to  be  properly  apprecmted  ;  for  their  merit 
does  not  lie  in  i>articular  passages,  Imt  in  the  rapid 
and  progressive  interest  of  the  siory,  and  the  Human 
spirit  and  bravery  which  animate  the  whule.  The 
following  are  parts  of  the  first  Lay  : — 

[r/iC  Desolation  of  the  Citieswhose  Warviors  have 
manhcd  ayaitut  Jiume.^ 

Tall  are  the  oaks  whose  acorns 

Drop  in  dark  Auser's  rill ; 
Fat  are  the  stags  that  champ  the  boughs 

Of  the  i'imiiiian  hill  ; 
Beyond  all  strtanis,  Cliturnnus 

Is  to  the  herdsman  dear; 
Best  of  all  pools  the  fowler  loves, 

The  great  Volsinian  nitre. 

But  now  no  stroke  of  woodman 

Is  heard  by  Auser's  rill  ; 
^ioi»unter  tracks  the  stag's  green  patK 

l_  p  the  Cimiiiian  hill  ; 
L'nwatehed  along  Clitumnus 

fJra/.es  the  milk-white  steer; 
Unharmed  the  waterfowl  may  dip 

In  the  Volsinian  mere. 

The  harvests  of  Arretium, 

This  year  old  men  shall  reap; 
This  year  young  boys  in  l.^iibro 

Shall  plunge  the  struggling  sheep  ; 
And  in  the  vats  of  Luna. 

This  year  the  must  shall  foam 
Round  the  white  feet  of  hiughing  girls, 

\Vhose  sires  have  marched  to  Home. 

[Uoratius  offers  to  defend  the  Bridge.} 

Then  out  spake  brave  Ilorattus, 

The  captain  of  the  gate  : 
*  To  every  man  upon  this  earth 

Death  cometh  soon  or  late. 
And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers, 

And  the  temples  of  his  gods, 
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Ami  for  the  tender  mother 

Then  Ocmis  of  Falcrii 

\>  ho  (iamJleti  him  to  rcHt, 

Ruhhed  on  the  Roman  Three; 

Ami  for  the  wife  who  nurses 

And  Lausulus  of  Urgo, 

Uin  baby  at  her  breit>t, 

The  rover  of  the  sea  ; 

An<l  fur  the  holy  maidens 

And  Aruns  of  V'olsinium, 

Who  feed  the  eternal  flame. 

Who  slew  the  great  wild  boar. 

To  save  them  from  false  Sextua 

The  great  wild  boar  that  had  his  den 

That  wrou^'ht  the  deed  of  bhame  ? 

Amidst  the  reeds  of  Co-*a's  fen. 

And  wasted  fields,  and  slaughtered  men^ 

Hew  down  the  bridjre,  Sir  Consul, 

Along  Albinia's  shore. 

With  all  the  speed  ye  may  ; 

I,  with  two  more  to  help  me, 
Will  hold  the  foe  in  play. 
In  yon  [<trai;:lit  path  a  thuusand 

Ilerminius  smote  down  Aruns: 

Lartius  laid  Ocnus  low: 
Right  to  the  heart  of  Lausulus 

May  well  be  Ht<ipped  by  three. 
Now,  who  will  stand  on  either  hand, 

Horatius  sent  a  blow, 
*  Lie  there,'  he  cried,  *  fell  pirate! 

And  keep  the  bridj^e  with  lueT 

No  more,  aghast  and  pale, 
From  Ostia's  walls  the  crowd  shall  mark 

Then  out  spake  Spurius  Lartius  ; 
A  Ramnian  proud  was  he  ; 

The  track  of  thy  destroying  bark. 

No  more  Campania's  hinds  shall  fly 

*  Lo,  I  will  htaiid  at  thy  ri^rlit  hand, 

To  woods  and  caverns  when  they  s[iy 

And  keep  the  brid<;e  with  thee.* 

Thy  thriee  accursed  sail.* 

And  out  spake  ntron;^  llerminius; 

(If  Titian  blood  wa,H  he; 

[Tloratiua,  wounded  by  Astur,  revenges  himBolf.J 

*1  will  abide  on  thy  left  sir]e, 

He  reeled,  and  on  liernkinius 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.' 

lie  leaned  one  breathing-space  ; 
Then,  like  a  wild  cat  mad  with  wounds, 

*  HoratiuB/  quoth  the  Consul,- 

Sjirang  right  at  Astur's  face. 

*  Aji  thou  say'st,  so  let  it  be.* 

Through  teeth,  and  skull,  and  helmet. 

And  strai;;ht  against  that  great  array 

So  fierce  a  tiirust  lie  sped. 

Korth  went  the  dauntless  three. 

The  good  sword  stood  a  handbreath  out 

For  Romans  in  Rome's  quarrel 

Behind  the  Tuscan's  head. 

Spared  neither  land  nor  j.'old, 
Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life, 

And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna 

lu  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Fell  at  that  ileadly  stroke, 

As  falls  on  Mount  Alvernus 

Then  none  was  for  a  party  ; 

A  thunder-smitten  oak. 

Then  all  were  for  the  state; 

Far  o'er  the  crashing  forest 

Then  the  frreat  man  lieliH-d  the  poor, 

The  giant  arms  lie  spread  ; 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  f^reat ; 

And  the  pale  augurs,  muttering  low, 

Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned; 

(laze  on  the  bla.-^ted  head. 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold  ; 
The  Romans  were  like  brothers 

On  .\stur's  throat  Horatius 

Right  firmly  pressed  his  heel. 

lu  the  brave  days  of  old. 

And  thrice  and  four  times  tugged  amain. 

Kre  he  wrenched  out  the  steel. 

Now  Roman  is  to  Roman 

*  And  see,'  he  crietl,  *  the  welcome. 

More  hateful  than  a  foe. 

Fair  guests,  that  waits  you  here  I 

And  the  tribunes  beard  the  high. 

What  noble  Lucumo  comes  next 

And  the  fathers  grind  the  low. 

To  ta^Le  our  Roman  cheer  !* 

At)  we  wax  hot  in  faction, 

In  battle  we  wax  cobl  ; 

[The  Bridf^e  falls,  and  HoratiUB  is  olon&j 

Wherefore  men  fight  not  as  they  fought 

Alone  stood  brave  Horatius, 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Rut  constant  still  in  mind  ; 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before, 
And  the  broad  flood  behind. 

l^Tho  Fate  of  the  nrnt  Tliree  who  odvAiicc  og^nat  the 

*  Down  with  him  !'  cried  false  Sextua, 

Heroes  of  Rome] 

With  a  smile  on  his  pale  faie. 

Aunus  from  green  Tifenuim, 

*  Now  yiuld  thee,'  cried  Lars  I'orsena, 

Lord  ..f  the  llillof  Vine-<; 

*  Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace.' 

And  Seiurt,  whose  eight  hundred  Blares 

Round  turned  he,  as  not  deigning 

Sicken  in  Uva's  mines; 

Those  craven  ninks  to  see  ; 

And  Ricun,  long  to  Clusium, 

Nought  spake  he  to  Lars  Rorsena, 

Vits-tal  in  peace  and  war, 

To  SextuM  nought  spake  he ; 

Who  b'tl  to  figlit  his  I'mbrian  powers 

Rut  he  saw  on  I'alatiinu 

From  that  gray  crai:  where,  girt  with  towers, 

The  white  porch  of  his  home; 
And  he  spake  to  the  n<>ble  river 

The  fortress  of  Nequinum  lowcm 

O'er  the  pale  waves  of  Nar. 

That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rom«. 

Stout  Lartius  hurled  down  Aunus 

•Oh,  Tiber,  Father  Tiber! 

Into  the  stream  Wneath: 

To  whom  the  Ronnuis  pray, 

IlenniniuM  struck  at  Seiun, 

A  Roman's  life,  a  RoMuin's  unns. 

And  clove  him  to  the  teeth  ; 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day!' 

At  l*icus  brave  Horatius 

So  he  spake,  and  speaking  sheathed 

l)iirted  one  fiery  thrust  ; 

The  g.K.d  HiNurd  by  hi;'  >ide. 

And  the  proud  Umbrian's  gilded  arms 

And,  with  his  banu-ss  on  his  back, 

Clashed  ik  the  bloody  dust. 

IMungcd  headlong  iu  the  tide. 
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No  soviiid  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  lieurd  from  eillier  bank  ; 
But  friends  and  foe!4  in  dumb  siir])rise, 
M'ith  parted  Wyn*  and  Atrainiiig  eyes, 

Stuod  "jazin;:;  wlifre  he  sank; 
And  when  above  the  sur(,'e3 

They  saw  his  cn'st  a]>[>ear, 
All  Kome  setit  fortli  a  rapturous  crj, 
Ajid  even  the  rankn  of  Tuscany 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

[IIow  TToratlus  was  Itewarded.] 

They  gave  him  of  tlie  coni-land, 

That  was  of  public  ri^'lit, 
As  much  as  two  sti-oii;;  oxen 

Could  plou£:h  from  mom  till  night: 
And  they  made  a  molten  image, 

And  set  it  up  on  hi^'h, 
And  there  it  stands  unto  this  day 

To  witness  if  I  lie. 

It  stands  in  the  Cnmitium, 

Plain  for  all  folk  to  seej 
Horatius  in  his  hanifss, 

Halting  upon  one  knee: 
And  underneath  is  written, 

In  letters  all  of  jrnld, 
How  valiantly  he  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

And  still  his  name  sounds  stirring 

Unto  the  men  of  Home, 
As  the  trumpet-blast  that  cries  to  them 

To  charge  the  \'olscian  home: 
And  wives  still  pray  to  Juno 

For  boys  with  hearts  as  bold 
As  his  who  kept  the  bridge  so  well 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

And  in  the  nights  of  winter, 

When  the  cold  north  winds  blow, 
And  the  long  howling  of  the  wolves 

Is  heard  amidst  the  snow; 
AVhen  round  the  lonely  cottage 

Roars  loud  the  tempest*s  din, 
And  the  good  logs  of  Algidus 

Koar  louder  yet  within  ; 

AVhen  the  oldest  cask  is  opened, 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit, 
NVhen  the  chestnuts  glow  in  the  embers. 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit; 
When  young  and  old  in  circle 

Around  the  firebrands  close  ; 
When  the  girls  are  weaving  baskets, 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows  ; 

When  the  goodman  mends  his  armour. 

And  trims  his  helmet's  plume  ; 
When  the  goodwifu's  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  Hashing  through  the  loom  ; 
With  weeping  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  story  told. 
How  well  Iloratius  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


The  War  of  (Jie  League. 

Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Ilost^,  from  whom  all  glories 

are! 
And   glory  to   our  sovereign   liege.   King   Henry  of 

Navarre ! 
Now  let  there  be  the  merry  sound  of  music  and  of 

dance. 
Through  thy  corn-fields  green,  and  sunny  vines,  oh 

pleasant  land  of  France  ! 


And  thuu,  UochcUe,  our  onu  Uochellc,  proud  city  of 
the  waters. 

Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  all  thy  mourning 
daughten*. 

As  thou  wert  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyous  in  our  joy, 

For  cold,  and  stitf,  and  still  are  they  who  wrought  thy 
walls  annoy. 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  a  single  field  hath  turned  the  chance 
of  war, 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  for  Ivry,  and  King  Henry  of  Na- 
varre. 

Oh  !  how  our  hearts  were  beating,  when,  at  the  dawn 

of  day, 
We  saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  out  in  long 

array  ; 
With  all  its  priest-led  citizens, and  all  its  rebel  peers, 
And  Appenzel's  stout  infantry, and  Fgraont*8  Flemish 

spears. 
There  rode  the  brood  of  false  Lorraine,  the  curses  of 

our  land ! 
And  dark  Mayenne  was  in  the  midst,  a  truncheon  in 

his  hand  ; 
And,  as  we  looked  on  them,  we   thought  of  Seine's 

empurpK-d  flood. 
And  good  Coligni's  hoary  hair  all  dabbled  with  hia 

blood  ; 
And  we  cried  unto  the  living  God,  who  rules  the  fate 

cf  war, 
To  fight  for  his  own  holy  name,  and  Henry  of  Navarre, 

The  king  is  come  to  marshal  us,  in  all  his  armour  drest ; 
And    he   has    bound  a  snow-white   plume    upon  his 

gallant  crest. 
He  looked  u[)on  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  eye; 
He  looked  uj)on  the  traitors,  and  his  glance  was  stern 

and  high. 
Right  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  rolled  from  wing 

to  wing, 
Down  all  our  line,  a  deafening  shout,  *  God  save  our 

lord  the  King.' 
*  And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  well  he 

may — 
For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray — 
Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amidst  the 

ranks  of  war, 
And  be  your  oriflamme,  to-day,  thehelmet  of  Navarre.* 

Hurrah  !  the  foes  are  moving  !    Hark  to  the  mingled 

din 
Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring 

culverinl 
The  fiery  Duke  is  pricking  fast  across  Saint  Andre's 

plain, 
With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Guelders  and  Al- 

mayne. 
Now  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemen  of 

France, 
Charge  for  the  golden  lilies  now — upon  them  with  the 

lance! 
A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  detp,  a  thousand  spears 

in  rest, 
A  thousand  knights  are   pressing  close  behind    the 

snow-white  crest  ; 
And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  rushed,  while,  like  a 

guiding  star. 
Amidst  the  thickest   carnage  blazed  the  helmet  of 

Navarre. 

Now,  God  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours!  Mayenne  hath 

turned  his  rein. 
D'Aumale  hath  cried  for  quarter.    The  Flemish  Count 

is  slain. 
Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clouds  before  a 

Biscay  gale  ; 
The  field   is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flags, 

and  cloven  mail. 
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And  tiiun  we  thought  on  vengeance,  and  all  along  our 

van, 
*  Kenicniber  St  Bartholomew,*  was  passed  from  man  to 

man  ; 
Cut  out  hpake  gentle  Henry,  *  No  Frenchman  is  my 

foe: 
Down,    down    with    every   foreigner,    but    U*t    your 

brctliren  go.* 
Oh  !  was  there  ever  such  a  knight,  in  friendship  or  in 

war, 
Ab  our  sovereign  lord,  King    Henry,  the  soldier  of 

Navarre  ! 

Ho!  maidens  of  Vienna!     Ho!  matrons  of  Lucerne  ! 
Weep,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair  fur  those  who  never 

shall  return. 
Ho  !   Philip,  send,  for  charity,  thy  IS[exican  pistolei^, 
That  Antwerp  monks  may  sing  a  mass  for  thy  poor 

spearmen's  souls ! 
Ho!   gallant  nobles  of  the  League,  look  that  your 

arms  be  bright ! 
Ho!  burglier^  of  Saint  Genevieve,  keep  watch  and 

ward  to  niglit ! 
For  our  (Jod  hath  crushed  the  tyrant,  our  God  hath 

raised  the  slave. 
And  mocked  the  counsel  of  the  wise,  and  the  valour 

of  the  brave. 
Then  glory  U  his  holy  name,  from  whom  all  glories  are  ; 
And  glory  to  our  sovereign  lord,  King  Henry  of  Na- 

var^. 


THOMAS  HAYNES  BAYLY. 

Mr  TSayi.y  m  as,  next  to  Moore,  the  most  success- 
ful snng-writer  of  our  age.  His  must  attractive 
lyrics  turned  on  the  clistresses  of  the  virtiins  nf  the 
affections  in  eleu'ant  life;  but  his  muse  liad  also  her 
airy  and  cheerful  strain,  and  he  composed  a  sur- 
prising number  of  light  drannis,  someof  wliich  show 
a  likeliiiood  of  maintaining  their  ground  on  the 
stage.  He  was  born  in  1797,  the  son  of  an  eminent 
and  wealtliy  solicitor,  near  Bath.  Destined  for  the 
church,  lie  studied  for  some  t'nie  at  Oxford,  but 
could  not  settle  to  so  sober  a  prt'fession,  and  ulti- 
mately came  to  depend  chiefly  on  literature  for 
support.  His  latter  jtars  were  nmrked  by  misfor- 
tunes, under  tlic  pressure  of  which  he  addressed 
•ome  beautiful  verses  to  bis  wife : — 

Oh  !  hadst  thou  never  shared  my  fate, 
More  flark  that  fate  would  prove, 

My  heart  were  truly  des<date 
Without  thy  soothing  love. 

But  thou  hast  suffered  for  my  sake, 

Whilst  this  relief  I  f.ninrl, 
Like  fearless  lijis  that  strive  to  take 

The  poison  from  a  wound. 

My  fond  aflection  thou  hast  seen, 

Then  judge  of  my  regret. 
To  think  more  happy  thou  hadst  been 

If  we  had  never  met  [ 

And  has  that  thought  been  nharcd  by  thee! 

Ah,  no  I  that  smiling  check 
Proves  more  unchanging  love  for  mo 

Than  laboured  words  could  speak. 

But  there  are  true  hearts  which  the  sight 

Of  Horrow  summon>  forth  ; 
Though  known  in  dnys  of  post  delight. 

We  knew  not  half  their  worth. 

How  unlike  nonie  who  have  professed 

So  much  in  fricmlship's  name. 
Yet  calmly  pau-^e  to  think  how  best 

They  may  evade  her  cluioi. 


But  ah!  from  them  to  tht-e  I  turn, 

Tlu'v'd  make  me  Knithe  mankind. 
Far  better  le>sons  I  may  learn 

From  thy  more  holy  mind. 

The  love  that  gives  a  charm  to  home, 

I  ft-el  tliey  cannot  take: 
We'll  pray  for  hajipier  years  to  come, 

For  one  another's  .sake. 

This  amiable  poet  died  of  jaundice  in  1839.  His 
songs  cont;un  tiie  iiatlios  of  a  section  of  our  snci;il 
system  ;  but  tlu-y  are  more  calculated  to  attract 
attention  by  their  refined  and  happy  diction,  than  to 
melt  us  by  tlieir  feeling.  Scvend  of  tlicin,  as  '  Slie 
wore  a  wreath  of  roses,'  *f)h  no,  we  never  mention 
her,'  and  *  We  met — 'twas  in  a  crowd,*  attained  to 
an  extraordinary  popidarity.  Of  iiis  livelier  ditties, 
*  I'd  be  a  Inittrrtly'  was  the  most  felicitous:  it  ex- 
presses the  IIorati:in  philosophy  in  terms  exceeding 
even  Horace  in  gaiety. 
What  though  you  tell  me  each  gay  little  rover 

Slirinks  from  the  breath  of  the  first  autumn  day  : 
Snrelv  'tis  better,  wlien  summer  is  over, 

To  die  when  all  fair  things  are  fading  away. 
Some  ill  life's  winter  may  toil  to  discover 

Mean.s  of  jiroeuring  a  weary  delay — 
I'd  be  a  butterfly,  living  a  rover. 

Dying  when  fair  things  are  fading  away! 

The  same  light-heartedness  is  expressed  ir.   a  less 
familiarly  known  lyric. 

Think  not  of  the  Futare, 

Think  not  of  the  future,  the  prospect  is  uncertain  ; 
Laugh    away    the   present,   while   laughing   hours 
remain  : 
Those  who  gaze  too  boldly  through  Time's  mystic 
curtain. 
Soon  will  wish  to  close  it,  and  dream  of  joy  again. 
I,  like  thee,  wjus  happy,  and,  on  hope  relying. 

Thought  the  prt^ent  plt'iusure  might  revive  again  : 
But  receive  my  counsel— Time  is  always  flying; 
Then  laugh  awuy  the  present,  while  laughing  hours 
remain. 

I  have  felt  unkindnc^s,  keen  as  that  whicli  hurts  thee ; 

I  have  met  with  friendship,  fickle  as  the  wind  ; 
Take  what  friendship  offers,  ere  its  warmth  deserts 
thee  ; 

Well  I  know  the  kindest  may  not  long  be  kind. 
Would  you  waste  the  pb-asure  of  the  suinmer-sL'asou, 

Thinking  that  the  winter  must  return  again  \ 
If  our  summer's  fleeting,  surely  that's  a  n-a.-on 
For  laughing  off  the  present,  while  laughing  huurs 
rcnniin. 

IIATITLKV  COI.KUIDGK. 

Hartlky  Coi.KiUDOK,  SON  of  tlic  grout  popt,  pnb- 
lislied  in  IS.'J.'i  a  volume  of  Poems,  not  unworthy  his 
high  descent  Tliere  are  few  sonnets  in  tlie  lan- 
guage more  exquisite  in  thought  or  structure  thiui 
the  following: — 

What  wan't  awakencil  first  the  untried  car 

Of  tliat  oole  man  who  w:ts  nil  hunninkind? 

Was  it  the  gladsome  welcome  of  the  wind, 

Stirring  the  leaves  that  never  yet  were  serol 

The  four  mellilluous  streams  which  flowed  no  near. 

Their  lulling  murmurs  all  in  one  condiined  \ 

The  note  of  binl  unnamed  I     The  startled  hind 

Bursting  the  brake — in  wonder,  not  in  fear, 

Of  her  new  lord  \     Or  did  (he  holy  ground 

Scml  forth  mysterious  nieloily  to  i:r»'et 

The  gracious  presence  of  inininculati-  feet  1 

Did  viewless  !icniph<i  rustle  nil  around. 

Making  sweet  music  out  of  nir  a.s  sweet  I 

Or  bis  own  Toico  awnku  biiu  with  ita  sound  f 
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SotiMt  on  Shal-^arc* 

Th**  soul  of  man  is  lar^jer  than  the  Hky. 

Dorpcr  than  oowin — or  the  abysmal  dark 

or  the  uiifatttomeJ  ci-iitro.      Like  that  ark, 

Which  in  its  saoreJ  hc»Ul  u|>lifled  hij;h. 

O'er  the  drowned  hills,  tlie  human  family, 

And  sttK'k  rescrveii  of  every  living;;  kind, 

So,  in  the  com]mss  of  tlie  sinjjlc  mind, 

The  8eeds  and  pregnant  forms  in  es,sence  lie. 

That  make  all  worlds,     (nrat  itoet,  'twiia  thy  art 

To  know  thyself,  and  in  thyself  to  be 

Whate'er  Love,  Hate,  Ambition,  Destiny, 

Or  the  tirm  fatal  puqiose  of  the  heart 

Can  make  of  man.     Yet  thou  wert  still  the  pamc, 

Serene  of  thougiit,  unhurt  by  thy  own  liame. 

Sonnets  to  a  Friend. 

■\\Tien  we  were  idlers  with  the  loitering  rills, 

The  need  of  human  love  we  little  noted  : 

Our  love  wa-s  nature  ;  and  the  peace  that  floated 

On  the  white  mist,  and  dwelt  upon  the  lulls, 

To  sweet  accord  .subdued  our  wayward  wills: 

One  soul  was  ours,  one  mind,  one  heart  dev<)te<l. 

That,  wisely  dotiiij:,  a-sked  not  why  it  doted. 

And  ours  the  unknown  joy,  which  knowing;  kills. 

Hut  now  I  find  liow  dear  thou  wert  to  mc ; 

That  man  is  mere  than  Inilf  of  nature's  treasure, 

Of  that  fair  beauty  which  no  eye  can  see, 

Of  that  sweet  music  which  no  ear  can  measure; 

And  now  the  streams  may  sinj;  for  other's  pleasure, 

The  hiUa  sleep  on  in  their  eternity. 


In  the  great  city  we  are  met  ajrain. 

Where  many  souls  ther*^  are  that  breathe  and  die, 

Scarce  knowing;  more  of  nature's  potency 

Than  what  they  learn  from  heat,  or  cold,  or  rain — 

The  sad  vicissitude  of  weary  pain  : 

For  busy  man  is  lord  of  ear  and  eye. 

And  what  hath  Nature  but  the  va^'t  void  sky, 

And  the  thronged  river  toiling  to  the  main? 

Oh!  say  not  so,  for  she  shall  have  her  part 

In  every  smile,  in  every  tear  that  fulls. 

And  sUe  shall  hide  her  in  the  secret  heart, 

Where  love  persuailes,  and  sterner  duty  calls: 

But  worse  it  were  than  death,  or  sorrow's  smart, 

To  live  without  a  friend  within  these  walls. 


We  parted  on  the  mountains,  as  two  streams 
From  one  clear  spring  pursue  their  several  ways  ; 
And  thy  fleet  cnurse  hath  been  through  many  a  maze 
In  foreign  lands,  where  silvery  Padus  gleams 
To  that  delicious  sky,  whose  glowing  beams 
Brightened  the  tresses  that  old  poets  praise; 
Where  Petrarch's  patient  love  and  artful  lays, 
Ami  Ariosto's  scmg  of  many  themes. 
Moved  the  soft  air.     But  I,  a  lazy  brook, 
As  close  pent  up  within  my  native  dell, 
Have  crept  along  trora  nook  to  shady  nook. 
Where  flowrets  blow  and  whispering  Naiads  dwell. 
Yet  now  we  meet,  that  parted  were  so  wide. 
O'er  rough  and  smooth  to  travel  side  by  side. 

To  Certain  Golden  Fi^ei. 

Restlefls  forms  of  living  light, 
Quivering  on  your  lucid  wings. 
Cheating  still  the  curious  sight 
With  a  thousand  sh'adowings; 
Various  as  the  tints  of  even, 
Gorgeous  as  the  hues  of  heaven, 
Reflected  on  your  native  streams 
In  flitting,  flashing,  billowy  gleams, 
Ilannlcss  warriors  clad  in  mall 
Of  fi-ilver  breastplate,  golden  scale  ; 


Mail  of  Nature's  own  bestowing. 

With  peaceful  radiance  mildly  glowing; 

Keener  than  the  Tart4ir*s  arrow. 

Sport  yc  in  your  sea  so  narrow. 

Was  the  sun  himself  your  sire  I 

\\'ere  ye  born  of  vital  fire  t 

(.)r  of  the  shade  i>f  golden  flowers. 

Such  as  we  fetch  from  eastern  bowem. 

To  mock  this  murky  clime  of  ours  i 

I'pwards,  downwards,  now  ye  gltuice, 

Weaving  many  a  luazy  dance; 

.'^eeming  still  to  jrrow  in  size. 

When  ye  would  elude  our  eyes. 

Pretty  creatures  !  we  might  deem 

Ye  were  ha(ipy  as  ye  seem, 

As  gav,  as  gamesome,  and  as  blithe, 

As  light,  a-s  loving,  and  as  lithe, 

As  gladly  earnest  in  your  play. 

As  when  ye  gleamed  in  fair  Cathay; 

And  yet,  since  on  this  hajdess  earth 

There's  small  .Hinccrity  in  mirth, 

And  laughter  oft  is  but  an  art 

To  drown  the  outcry  of  the  heart, 

It  may  be,  that  your  ceiuseless  gambols. 

Your  wheelings,  dartings,  divings,  ramblet, 

Your  restless  roving  round  and  round 

The  circuit  of  your  crystal  bound, 

Is  but  the  task  of  weary  pain, 

An  endless  labour,  iluU  and  vain  ; 

And  while  your  forms  are  gaily  shining, 

Your  little  lives  are  inly  i)ining! 

Nay — but  still  I  fain  would  dream 

That  ye  are  happy  as  ye  seem. 

At  the  present  time  the  greater  poets  of  the  apro 
have  passed  either  beyond  the  bourne  of  life,  or  into 
the  honoured  leisure  befitting  an  advarwed  period 
(if  life.  For  twenty  years,  there  have  arisen  no 
lights  of  such  fresh  and  original  lustre  as  Soutliey, 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  Campl>ell.  and  Byron;  nor  do 
we  readily  detect  in  those  which  exist  any  aspirant 
likely  to  take  the  higli  ^^round  occupied*  by  these 
names.  This  is  a  iihenonienon  in  literary  history 
by  IK)  means  unexampled  ;  for,  after  the  age  of 
Pope  and  his  associates,  there  likewise  followed  one 
in  which  no  stars  of  primary  niagnitmle  appeared. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  present  time, 
if  not  marked  by  any  greatly  original  poet  in  the 
bloom  of  his  reputation,  is  remarkable  for  the  wide 
diffushm  of  a  taste  for  elegant  verse-writing;  inso- 
much that  the  most  ordinary  periodical  works  now 
daily  present  poetry  which,  fifty  years  ago,  would 
have  formed  the  basis  of  a  high  repiitatit>n.  It  is 
only  unftirtunate  *»f  these  compositions,  that  they 
are  so  uniform  in  their  style  of  sentiment,  and  even 
in  their  diction,  tliat  a  long  series  of  tlicm  may  be 
read  with  scarcely  any  impressiim  at  the  end  beyond 
that  of  an  abundance  of  pleasing  images  and 
thoughts,  and  fine  phraseology. 

It  lias  l)een  tliought  proper  here  to  advert,  in 
brief  terms,  to  some  of  the  younger  of  our  living 
jioets,  in  combination  with  those  whom  worldly 
duties  and  the  little  encouragement  given  to  the 
publication  of  pcx-try,  may  be  supposed  to  have  pre- 
vented from  cultivating  their  powers  to  a  high  de- 
gree. Amongst  the  former  may  Ije  cited  John 
Stkumnc.  author  of  a  volume  of  mi>cellaneous 
poems,  published  in  1839;  W.  Moncktun  Milnks, 
^LP.,  who  has  given  two  small  volumes  of  poems 
to  the  world  ;  and  Charles  Mackav,  author  of  The 
/ftipe  of  the  World  {\S4i)),  and  The  i<alamaiulrine 
(1842).  Mr  Sterling  has  formed  himself  more 
peculiarly  on  the  genius  and  style  (tf  Coleridge; 
Mr  Milnes  on  that  of  Wordsworth  ;  and  Mr  Maekay 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Pope  and  Goldsmith.  All 
are  men  of  midoubted  talents,  from  whom  our  poeti- 
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cal  literature  may  yet  look  for  rich  and  viiried  con- 
trihutioiis.  In  this  class  may  also  \k'  incliided  Mr 
I>.  M.  MoiK(thL-  Delta  of  Blackwood's  Maj^azint-). 
author  of  the  Leyrml  of  Gcuevieve  tind other  I'otms, 
182'>,  and  Ihmtetitic  Verses,  184.'J,  besides  a  vast  num- 
ber of  contributions  to  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  day.  Mr  Moir  is  a  poet  of  amiable  anil  refined 
feeling,  who  has  only  been  prevented  by  causes 
which  re<iound  to  his  honour,  from  taking  tlnit  more 
conspicuous  place  in  our  literature  to  which  his 
talents  are  entitled. 

Of  the  other  chiss,  the  most  noted  are,  Mr  N.  T. 
Carrington.  Major  Caldkr  Campbell,  Mr  Ala- 
Eic  A.  Waits.  Mr  \Villl\m  Kknnkdv,  Mr  Thomas 
AiRo,  Mk  Charlks  Swain,  and  Mr  T.  K.  Hkrvkv. 
The  late  Mr  John  Malcolm  may  be  added  to  this 
series.  From  a  scarcely  less  extensive  list  of  female 
poetesses,  may  be  selected  the  names  of  Kliza  Cook, 
Lady  Kmmklink  Wortley,  MrsUenry  CoLKRiiHiK, 
and  ^Irs  liaouKK. 

Joan  of  Arc 
[From  Sterling's  Tooma.] 
Faithful  mniden^  gentle  heart ! 
Thus  our  thou;;]its  of  ;.'ricf  depart ; 
Vanishes  the  place  of  death  ; 
Sounds  no  more  thy  painful  breath; 
OVr  the  unbloody  stream  of  Meuse 
Mt'lt  the  silent  evening  dews, 
And  ttlon*;  the  banks  of  Loire 
Hides  no  more  the  armed  destroyer, 
Hut  thy  native  waters  flow 
Throu^rh  a  land  unnamed  below, 
And  thy  woods  their  verdure  wave 
In  the  vale  beyond  the  ^iruve, 
Where  the  deep-dyed  western  sky 
Looks  on  all  with  tranquil  eye, 
And  on  dititant  dateless  lulls 
Kaeh  high  peak  with  nidumce  fills. 
There  uinid  the  oak-tree  shathiw. 
And  o'er  all  the  beech-crowned  meadow, 
Those  f<)r  whom  the  earth  must  mourn, 
In  their  peaceful  joy  wojouni. 
Joined  with  Fame's  selected  few, 
Those  whom  Humour  never  knew, 
Hut  no  les.s  to  Conscience  true : 
Kach  grave  prophet  soul  sublime, 
Pyramids  of  elder  Time; 
Hards  with  hidden  fire  pitsspssed, 
Fltt-thing  from  a  wo-worn  breast; 
Huitders  of  man's  better  lot. 
Whom  their  hour  acknowledged  not, 
Now  with  strength  appeased  and  pure, 
Feel  whate'er  they  loved  is  sure. 
These  and  such  as  these  the  train, 
Sanctitied  by  former  pain, 
'Mid  those  softest  yellow  mys 
Sphered  afar  from  mortal  praise ; 
Peasant,  matron,  monarch,  child, 
Saint  undaunted,  heni  mild, 
Sage  whom  pride  htv*  ne'er  beguiled  : 
And  with  them  the  Chnmpion-maid 
I)wells  in  that  serenest  glade  ; 
I)aiiger,  toil,  and  grief  no  more 
Touch  her  life's  unearthly  Hhore ; 
(icntlc  sounds  that  will  not  cease, 
llreiithe  but  peace,  and  ever  peace ; 
^^'hilc  above  the  immortal  trees 
Michael  and  his  host  she  sees 
Clad  in  diamond  panoplies; 
And  more  near,  iit  tenderer  light, 
Ilonoureil  Catherine,  Margaret  bright, 
A^'nes,  whom  her  loosened  hair 
Hobes  like  woven  amber  air — 
Sisterx  of  her  childhood  cumo 
To  her  last  eternal  home. 


Tfie  AfetiofOUt 

[From  Sliliu-n's  Poems.] 

I  know  not  that  the  men  of  old 

Were  better  than  men  now. 
Of  heart  more  kind,  of  hand  more  bold. 

Of  more  ingenuous  brow  : 
I  heed  not  tho-e  who  pine  for  force 

A  ghost  of  time  to  raise. 
As  if  they  tlius  could  ehei-k  the  course 

Of  these  appointed  days. 

Still  is  it  true,  and  over  true, 

That  I  delight  to  close 
This  book  of  life  self-wise  and  new. 

And  let  my  thouglits  repose 
On  all  that  immblc  happiness 

The  world  has  jiince  forcj.'nne — 
The  da)'light  of  contentedness 

That  on  those  faces  tshone! 

With  rights,  though  not  too  closely  scanned, 

Knjoyed,  as  far  as  known — 
With  will,  by  no  reverse  unmanned — 

M'ith  pul>e  of  even  tone —  y 

They  from  to-day  and  from  to-night 

Expected  iiothing  more, 
Than  yesterday  and  yesternight 

Had  proffered  them  before. 

To  them  was  life  a  simple  art 

Of  duties  to  be  done, 
A  game  where  each  ni  in  took  his  part, 

A  race  where  all  must  run  ; 
A  battle  whose  great  scheme  and  scope 

They  little  cared  to  know. 
Content,  as  men  at  anas,  to  cope 

Kach  with  bis  fronting  foe. 

Man  now  his  virtue's  diadem 

Tuts  on,  and  proudly  wears — 
Great  thoughts,  great  feelings,  came  to  them. 

Like  instincts  unawares: 
Bleniling  their  souls*  sublimcst  needs 

With  tasks  of  every  day. 
They  went  about  their  gravest  deeds, 

As  noble  boys  at  play. 

•  •  «. 

A  man's  best  things  are  nearest  him, 

Lie  close  about  liis  feet, 
It  is  the  distant  and  the  dim 

That  we  are  sick  to  greet : 
For  Howers  that  grow  our  hands  beneath 

We  struggle  and  luspire — 
Our  hearts  must  die,  except  they  breathe 

The  air  of  fresh  desire. 

But,  brothers,  who  up  reason's  hill 

Advance  with  hoiH-ful  cheer — 
0  !  loiter  not,  those  heights  are  chill. 

As  chill  as  they  are  clear ; 
And  still  restrain  your  haughty  gaze, 

The  loftier  that  ye  go, 
Uemembering  distance  leaves  a  naze 

On  all  that  lies  below. 

The  Long-atjo. 
[From  tbv  Mime.) 

On  that  deep-retiring  shore 

Friijuent  pearls  of  iH'auty  lie, 
Where  the  iuis,.tion-wft\es  of  y ore 

Fiercelv  beat  and  mounted  high: 
Sorrows  ilmt  are  sorrows  htill 

Lose  the  bitter  ta-^te  of  wo  ; 
Nothing's  alt4igether  ill 

In  tho  gritffi  uf  Lon£*ago. 
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Tonih.s  wIuTe  loiit-lv  l<»vu  rt-pint'-t, 

(jlm.'*tlv  tt-'iieiMcnt.-*  iif  teurn, 
\\'i'ar  the  Iniik  of  lmp])_v  Hhrinc-* 

Tiiroiij;h  the  jrolilon  mist  of  vrars  : 
Death,  to  those  wlio  trust  in  jrood, 

\'iiHlictites  his  hnrtlest  blow  ; 
Oh  !  we  would  lint,  if  wc  couM, 

Wukc  the  sleej)  of  Long-n^o  ! 

Though  the  doom  of  ?<wift  decay 

Shocks  the  soul  wlu'ie  life  is  strong, 
Though  for  frailer  hearts  the  day 

Linijers  sad  and  overlnti^' — 
Still  the  wei^rht  will  find  a  leaven, 

Still  the  "poik-r's  hatid  is  slow, 
While  the  future  ha.s  its  heaven, 

And  the  pa-st  its  Long-ago. 

77ie  Aiitximn  Leaf. 
[From  the  •  Hope  of  the  WorH,  and  other  Poems,'  by 
Charles  Mackny.] 
Paiivrc  fLMiille  Jcssi'clii?i; !  oil  \as'tn?—AmauU. 
Poor  autumn  leaf!  down  iioating 
Ul)()n  the  blustering  u'ale  j 
Torn  from  thy  bough, 
Where  goest  now. 
Withered,  and  shrunk,  and  pale? 
*I  go,  thou  sad  inquirer, 

As  list  the  winds  to  blow, 
Sear,  sapless,  lost, 
And  tempc^t-tost, 
I  go  where  all  things  go. 

The  rude  winds  bear  me  onward 
As  suiteth  them,  not  nie. 
O'er  dale,  o'er  hill, 
Through  good,  through  ill. 
As  destiny  bears  thee. 

What  though  for  me  one  summer. 
And  threescore  for  thy  breath — ■ 

I  live  my  span. 

Thou  thine,  poor  man  ! 
And  then  adown  to  death  1 
And  thus  we  go  together ; 
For  lofty  as  thy  lot, 

And  lowly  mine, 

My  fate  is  tliine. 
To  die  and  be  forgot  !* 

[77ie  Parting  of  Loiters.'] 

[From  *  The  Salamnndrino,*  by  Charles  Mnckay.] 
Now,  from  his  eastern  covich,  the  sun, 

Erewhile  in  cloud  and  vapour  hidden. 
Rose  in  his  robes  of  glory  di^rht  ; 
And  skywards,  to  salute  his  light, 

Upsprang  a  choir,  unbidden. 
Of  joyous  larks,  that,  as  they  shook 

The  dewdrops  from  their  russet  pinions, 
pealed  forth  a  hymn  so  glad  and  clear, 
That  darkness  might  have  paused  to  hear 

(I'ale  sentinel  on  morn's  dominions), 
And  envied  her  the  flood  of  son 2 
Those  happy  minstrels  poured  along. 

The  lovers  listened.     Karth  and  heaven 

Seemed  pleased  alike  to  hear  the  strain  ; 
And  (iilbert,  in  that  genial  hour. 

Forgot  his  momentary  pain  : 
*  Haitpy,*  said  he,  *  beloved  maid. 

Our  lives  might  flow  'mid  scenes  like  this  ; 
Still  eve  might  bring  us  dreams  of  joy, 

And  morn  awaken  us  to  bliss, 
I  could  forgive  thy  jealous  brother; 

And  Mora's  quiet  shades  might  be 
Blessed  with  the  love  of  one  another, 

A  Paradise  to  thee  and  me. 


Yes,  Peace  and  Love  might  build  n  nest 
For  us  amid  these  vales  serene, 

And  Truth  should  be  oiir  cnnstant  guest 
Among  these  ]dcH.si\nt  wild-woods  green. 

My  heart  shoubl  iie\er  nurse  again 

The  once  fond  dreams  of  young  .Vmbition, 

And  Glory's  light  should  lure  in  vain, 
I.est  it  should  lead  to  Love's  perdition; 

Another  light  should  round  me  shine, 

Iklovcd,  from  those  eyes  of  thine  1' 

*  Ah,  fiilbert  !  happy  should  I  bo 

This  hour  to  die,  lest  fate  reveal 
That  life  can  never  give  a  joy 

Such  a-s  the  joy  that  now  I  feel. 
Oh!  happy!  happy!  now  to  die, 
And  go  before  thee  to  tlie  sky  ; 
Losing,  maybe,  some  charm  of  life, 
But  yet  escaping  all  its  strife  ; 
And,  watcliing  for  thy  soul  above, 
There  to  renew  more  perfect  love, 
Without  the  pain  and  tears  of  this — 
Etenial,  never  palling  bliss  !' 

And  more  she  yet  would  say,  and  strives  to  speak) 
But  warm,  fast  tears  begin  to  course  her  check. 
And  sobs  to  choke  her;  so,  reclining  still 
I  It-r  head  upon  his  breast,  she  weeps  her  fill : 
And  all  so  lovely  in  thosejoyous  tears 
To  his  impassioned  eyes  the  maid  appears  ; 
ile  cannot  dry  them,  nor  one  word  es-say 
To  soothe  such  sorrow  from  her  heart  away. 

At  last  she  lifts  her  ilrooping  head. 

And,  with  her  delicate  fingers,  dashes 
The  tears  away  that  liang  like  pearls 

L'pon  lier  soft  eyes'  silken  lashes: 
Then  hand  in  hand  they  take  their  way 

O'er  the  green  nu'a<lows  gummed  with  dew. 
And  up  tlie  hill,  and  through  the  wood. 

And  by  the  streamlet,  bright  and  blue, 
And  sit  them  down  upon  a  stone 
With  mantling  mosses  overgrown. 

That  stands  beside  her  cottage  door, 
And  oft  repeat. 
When  next  they  meet. 

That  time  shall  never  part  them  more. 

He*8  gone  !  Ah  no!  he  lingers  yet. 
And  all  her  sorrow,  who  can  tell ! 

As  gazing  on  her  face  he  takes 
His  last  and  passionate  farewell? 

*  One  kiss  I'  said  he,  *  and  I  depart 

With  thy  dear  image  in  mv  heart: 

One  more — to  soothe  a  lover's  pain. 

And  think  of  till  I  come  again  ! 

One  more.'     Their  red  lips  meet  and  tremble. 

And  she,  unskilful  to  dissemble, 

Allows,  deep  blushing,  while  he  presses. 

The  warmest  of  his  fond  caresses. 

The  Pixies  of  Dei'on. 
[By  N.  T.  Carrington.] 
[The  age  of  pixies,  like  that  of  chivalry,  is  pone.  Tliere  is, 
perhaps,  at  present,  scarcely  a  hrrnse  which  they  are  rejuited 
to  visit.  Even  the  fields  and  lanes  which  they  fi)mierly  fre- 
quented eeem  to  be  nearly  fors:tki-n.  Their  nuisic  is  rarely 
heard  ;  and  they  appear  to  have  forgotten  to  attend  theii 
ancient  midnight  dance— 2>rtTi*'*  CornwatlJ] 

They  are  flown. 
Beautiful  fictions  of  our  fathers,  wove 
In  Super-tition's  web  when  Time  was  young. 
And  fondly  loved  and  cherished:  thev  are  flown 
Before  the  wand  of  Science  !     Hills  and  vales. 
Mountains  and  moors  of  Devon,  ye  have  lost 
The  enchantments,  the  deligt»ts,  the  visions  all, 
The  elfin  visions  that  so  blessed  the  sight 
In  the  old  days  romantic.     Nought  is  heard, 
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Now,  in  the  leafy  world,  but  earthly  ^traliif* — 

Voices,  yet  sweet,  of  breeze,  and  bird,  and  brook, 

And  waterfall  ;  the  day  is  silent  else, 

And  ni<:ht  is  strangely  mute!  the  hyninings  high — 

'Mic  iiiHiiortal  niu»ic,  men  of  ancient  times 

Heard  ravished  oft,  are  flown  !     {)  ye  have  lost. 

Mountains,  and  moors,  and  mead.s,  the  ra<liant  throngs 

That  dwelt  in  your  (jreen  solitudes,  and  filled 

The  air,  the  fii-lds,  with  beauty  and  with  joy 

Intense  ;  with  a  rich  mystery  that  awed 

The  mind,  and  flung  around  a  thousand  hearths 

Pivinest  tales,  that  through  the  enchanted  year 

Found  paH8ionate  lidteners  1 

The  very  streams 
Brightened  with  visitinjrs  of  these  so  sweet 
Ethereal  creatures !     They  were  seen  to  rise 
From  the  charmed  waters,  which  still  brighter  grew 
As  the  pomp  passed  to  land,  until  the  eye 
Scarce  bore  the  unearthly  glory.     Where  they  trod, 
Young  flowers,  but  not  of  this  world's  growth,  arose, 
And  fragrance,  as  of  amaranthine  bowers. 
Floated  upon  the  breeze.     And  mortal  eyes 
Looked  on  their  revels  all  the  luscious  night; 
And,  unreproved,  upon  their  ravij*hing  forms 
(jazcd  wistfully,  as  in  the  dance  they  inoved, 
Voluptuous  to  the  thrilling  touch  of  harp 
Klysiau ! 

And  by  gifted  eyes  were  seen 
Wonders — in  the  still  air;  and  beings  bright 
And  beautiful,  more  beautiful  than  throng 
Fancy's  ecstatic  regions,  peoplecl  now 
The  sunbeam,  and  now  rude  upon  the  gale 
Of  the  Bweet  summer  noon.     Anon  they  touched 
The  earth*s  delighted  bosom,  and  the  glades 
Seemed  greener,  fairer- -and  the  enraptured  woods 
Cave  a  glad  leafy  murmur — and  the  rills 
Leaped  in  the  ray  fur  joy  ;  and  all  the  birds 
Threw  into  the  intoxicating  air  their  songs, 
All  soul.     The  very  archings  of  the  grove, 
Clad  in  cathedral  gloom  from  age  to  age. 
Lightened  with  liviog  splendours;  and  the  flowers, 
Tinged  with  new  hues  and  lovelier,  upsprung 
Ity  millions  in  the  grass,  that  rustled  now 
To  gales  of  Araby  I 

The  seasons  came 
In  bloom  or  blight,  in  glory  or  in  shade  ; 
The  shower  or  sunbeam  fell  or  glanced  as  pleased 
These  potent  elves.     They  steered  the  giant  cbmd 
Through  heaven  at  will,  and  with  the  meteor  fla-'h 
Came  down  in  ileatli  or  sjM>rt  ;  ay,  when  the  storm 
Shook  the  old  woods,  they  rode,  on  rainbow  wings, 
The  tempest  ;  and,  anon,  they  reined  its  ruge 
In  its  fierce  mid  career.     Hut  ye  have  flown, 
Beautiful  fictions  of  our  fathers! — flown 
Before  the  wand  of  Science,  and  the  hearths 
Of  Devon,  as  lags  the  disenchanted  year, 
Are  possionicsa  and  silent! 

[By  Delta— 1».  .M.  Molr.] 
Langsync  ! — how  doili  tlie  word  come  back 
With  magic  meaning  to  the  heart. 
As  men:ory  roams  the  sunny  track, 
Friim  which  hope's  dreams  were  loath  to  part! 
No  joy  like  by-pa.st  joy  appears  ; 
For  what  is  gone  we  fret  and  pine. 
Were  lift*  spun  out  a  thousand  years, 
It  could  not  match  Langityne ! 

Langsyne! — the  days  of  childhood  warm, 
When,  tottering  by  a  mother's  knee, 
Kach  sight  and  noiinil  hud  power  to  charm, 
And  hojrc  was  higli,  and  thouu'ht  wa.s  free, 
Langsyne  ! — the  merry  schoi'U'oy  days — ■ 
How  sweftly  then  life's  sun  did  nhine! 
C>h  !  for  the  glorious  pranks  and  pUys, 
The  raptures  of  I>angsyne. 


Langsyne! — yes,  in  the  sound  I  hear 
The  rustling  of  the  summer  gmve; 
And  view  those  angel  features  near 
Which  first  awoke  the  heart  to  love. 
How  sweet  it  is  in  pensive  mood, 
At  windless  midnight  to  recline, 
And  fill  the  mental  solitude 
A\'ith  spectres  from  Langsyne ! 

Langsyne  I — ah,  where  are  they  who  elmrcd 
A\"ilh  us  its  pleasure*  bright  and  blithe  { 
Kindly  with  some  hath  fortune  fared  ; 
And  some  have  bowed  beneath  the  scythe 
Of  death  ;  while  others  scattered  far 
O'er  foreign  lands  at  fate  rejiine, 
Oft  wandi-ring  forth,  'neath  twilight's  .■'tar, 
To  muse  on  dear  Langsyne! 

Langsyne  ! — the  heart  can  never  be 
Again  so  full  of  guileless  truth  ; 
Langsyne  ! — the  eyes  no  more  shall  see. 
Ah  no!  the  rainbow  hopes  of  youtli. 
Langsyne  ! — with  thee  resides  a  t>peU 
To  raise  the  spirit,  and  refine. 
Farewell! — there  can  be  no  farewell 
To  thee,  loved,  lost  Langsyne  ! 

Casa  Wappy. 

[By  the  same.] 

[Casa  Wappy  was  the  Rolf- conferred  pet  name  nf  an  infant 
Bon  of  the  poet,  bnatched  nway  after  a  very  brief  illn<.-.-vs.] 

And  hast  thou  sought  thy  heavenly  home. 

Our  fotid,  dear  boy— 
The  realms  where  sorrow  dare  not  come, 

Wlicrc  life  is  joy  I 
Pure  at  thy  death  as  at  thy  birth. 
Thy  si)irit  caught  no  taint  from  earth; 
Even  by  its  bliss  we  mete  our  death, 
Casa  \\*appy  ! 

Despair  was  in  our  last  farewell. 

As  closed  thine  eye  ; 
Tears  of  our  anguish  may  not  tell 

When  thou  didst  die ; 
Words  may  not  paint  our  grief  for  thee. 
Sighs  are  but  bubhles  on  the  8ea 
Of  our  unfathomcd  agony. 

Casa  Wappyl 

Thou  wcrt  a  vision  of  delight 

To  bless  us  given  ; 
Beauty  emboilied  to  our  sight, 

A  type  of  heaven  : 
So  ilear  to  us  thtm  wert,  thou  art 
Kvcn  lcs«  thine  own  self  than  a  part 
Of  mine  and  of  thy  mother's  hi-jirt, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Thy  bright  brief  day  knew  no  decline, 

'Twjus  cloudless  joy  ; 
Sunrise  and  night  alone  were  thine, 

B«'loved  b4.y  • 
This  morn  beheld  thee  blithe  and  gay, 
That  found  thee  prostrate  in  decay. 
And  e'er  a  third  shone,  clay  wivs  clay, 
Casa  Wuppy  I 

Gem  of  our  hearth,  our  household  pride, 

Karth's  undefiled  ; 
Coulil  love  have  siived,  thou  hadst  noi  died, 

I  >ur  dear,  sweet  i  hildl 
Humbly  we  b»tw  to  Fate's  dcrree ; 
Vet  had  we  ho)HMl  that  Time  ^lM)uld  hi'U 
Tbeo  mourn  for  us,  not  us  for  thee, 
CoMi  Wuppv  ! 
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Do  what  I  may,  go  where  I  will, 

'Ihou  mcctVt  my  siglit  ; 
There  dost  thou  glide  before  me  still — 

A  f<)riii  of  li^'ht! 
I  feci  thy  breath  upon  my  cheek — 
I  see  th(M;  smile,  I  hear  thee  speak— 
Till  oh !  my  heart  ix  like  to  breuk, 
Cosa  Wappyl 

Methink**  thnu  smirHt  before  me  now, 

With  L'laiice  of  ntcallh  ; 
The  hair  tlirown  back  from  thy  full  broW 

lu  buoyant  health  : 
I  sec  thine  eyes*  deep  violet  light, 
Thy  dimpled  cheek  caniationed  bright, 
Thy  clamping  arms  so  round  and  white, 
Casa  Wappy! 

The  nursery  shows  thy  pictured  wall, 

Tliy  bat,  thy  bow, 
Thy  rloiik  arid  bonnet,  club  and  ball ; 

But  where  art  thou  ! 
A  corner  holds  thine  emjity  chair. 
Thy  i>laythings  idly  scattered  there. 
But  speak  to  us  of  our  despair, 
Cai*a  Wappy! 

Even  to  the  last  thy  every  word — 

To  glad,  to  grieve — ■ 
Was  sweet  as  sweetest  song  of  bird 

On  summer's  eve  ; 
In  outward  beauty  undecayed, 
r)eath  o'er  thy  spirit  cast  no  shade, 
And  like  the  rainbow  thou  didst  fade, 
Casa  Wappy  I 

We  mourn  for  thee  when  blind  blank  uight 

The  chamber  fills ; 
We  pine  for  thee  when  morn's  first  light 

Ueddens  the  hills  : 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sea, 
All,  to  the  wall-flower  and  wild  jtca. 
Are  changed — we  saw  the  world  through  thee, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

And  tlinugh,  perchance,  a  smile  raay  gleam 

Of  ca^sual  mirth. 
It  dotfi  not  own,  whate'er  may  scera, 

An  inward  birth  : 
We  miss  thy  small  step  on  the  stair; 
We  miss  thee  at  thine  evening  prayer! 
All  day  we  miss  thee,  everywhere, 
Casa  \Vappy  ! 

Snows  muffled  earth  wlien  thou  didst  go, 

In  life's  spring  bloom, 
Down  to  the  appointed  house  below. 

The  silent  tomb. 
But  now  the  green  leaves  of  the  tree. 
The  cuckno  and  *  the  busy  bee,* 
Return — but  with  them  bring  not  thee, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

'TIS  80 ;  but  can  it  be  (while  flowers 

Revive  again) — 
Man's  doom,  in  death  that  we  and  ours 

For  aye  remain  ! 
Oh  !  can  it  be,  that  o*er  the  grave 
The  grass  renewed,  should  yearly  wave. 
Yet  God  forget  our  child  to  save? — 
Casa  Wappy ! 

It  cannot  be  :  for  were  it  so 

Thus  man  could  die. 
Life  were  a  mockery.  Thought  were  wo, 

And  Truth  a  lie ; 
Heaven  were  a  coinage  of  the  brain, 
Religion  frenzy.  Virtue  vain, 
And  all  our  hope.s  to  meet  again, 
Caaa  Wapp/ 1 


Then  be  to  us,  O  d^nr,  lost  child  ! 

With  beam  of  love, 
A  htur,  dtnth's  uncongenial  wild 

Smiling  above  ; 
Soon,  soon  thy  little  feet  have  trod 
The  skyward  path,  the  serajdi's  road, 
That  led  thee  b.ick  fnuii  man  to  (iod, 
Casa  M'appyl 

^  et  'tis  swcft  balm  t<>  our  despair, 

Koiid,  faire«t  boy, 
That  heaven  \s  (lud's,  and  thou  ort  there, 

\\'ith  him  in  joy  ; 
Tliere  past  are  death  and  all  its  woes, 
There  beauty's  stream  for  ever  flows. 
And  pleasure's  day  no  sunset  knows, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Fnrcwcll,  then — for  a  while,  farewell — ■ 

Piiile  of  my  heart! 
It  cannot  be  that  long  we  dwell, 

Tlius  torn  apart : 
Time>  shadows  like  the  shuttle  flee: 
And,  dark  howe'er  life's  night  may  be, 
Beyond  the  grave  I'll  meet  with  thee, 
Casa  Wappy! 

Tin  Ytars  Af/o. 

[By  Ahiric  A.  Watta.] 

Thiit  time  if*  past, 
And  nil  its  nclilnft  jov?*  nre  now  no  more, 
And  all  itsdizzj  raiitiircH.'     Not  fur  this 
Faint  I,  nnr  nnmni,  nnr  mumnir.     Oilier  piftl 
Iliive  fnllowprt  f>r  siicli  Iuki*,  I  would  behcve, 
Abiinduiit  recum[»en!»e. —  Wordsicorth, 

Ten  years  ago,  ten  years  ago, 

Life  was  to  us  a  fairy  scene ; 
And  the  keen  blasts  of  worldly  wo 

Ilarl  seared  not  then  its  pathway  green. 
Youth  and  its  thousand  dreams  were  oiLrs, 

Feelings  we  ne'er  can  know  again  ; 
Unwithered  ho]>es,  unwjistetl  jiowers. 

And  fianics  unworn  by  mortal  [tain: 
Such  was  the  bright  and  genial  flow 
Of  life  with  us — ten  years  ago  1 

Time  has  not  blanched  a  single  hair 

That  clusters  round  thy  forehead  now; 
Nor  hath  the  cankering  touch  of  care 

Left  even  one  furrow  on  thy  brow. 
Thine  eyes  are  blue  as  when  we  met. 

In  love's  deep  truth,  in  earlier  years ; 
Thy  check  of  rose  is  blooming  yet. 

Though  sometimes  stained  by  secret  tc&rs; 
But  where,  oh  I  where's  the  spirit's  glow, 
That  shone  through  all — ten  years  ago  I 

I,  too,  am  changed — I  scarce  know  why — 

Can  feel  each  flagging  pulse  decay  ; 
And  yoitli  ami  health,  and  visions  high, 

Melt  like  a  wreath  of  snow  away  ; 
Time  cannot  sure  have  wrouglit  the  ill ; 

Though  worn  in  this  world's  sickening  strife, 
In  soul  and  form,  I  linger  still 

In  the  first  summer  month  of  life; 
Yet  journey  on  my  path  below. 
Oh  !  how  unlike — ten  years  ago  ! 

But  look  not  thus  :  I  would  not  give 

The  wreck  of  hopes  that  thou  must  share, 
To  bid  those  joyous  hours  revive 

When  all  around  me  seemed  so  fair. 
We've  waiidered  on  in  sunny  weather, 

M'hen  winds  were  low,  and  flowers  in  bloom, 
An<l  haml  in  hand  have  kej)t  together, 

And  still  will  keep,  'mid  storm  and  gloom; 
Endeared  by  ties  we  could  not  know 
When  life  was  3"ouug — ten  years  ago! 
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Ha.'*  fortune  frowned  ?     Her  frowns  were  vain, 

For  hearts  like  ount  she  covihl  not  chill ; 
Have  frieii(i8  proved  fulr<c  ?  'I'lit-ir  love  might  wane, 

Hut  ours  grew  fonder,  tirnicr  htill. 
Twin  barks  on  this  world's  chiinj^iii;^  wave, 

Steadfast  in  calms,  in  teni|M'j*ts  tried; 
In  concert  still  our  fute  we'll  brave, 

Together  cleave  life'.-*  fitful  tide  ; 
Nor  niouni,  whatever  winds  may  blow. 
Youth's  first  wild  dreams — ten  years  agol 

Have  we  not  knelt  beside  his  bed. 

And  watched  our  lirst-born  blo>.-*oin  diet 
Tloj)ed,  til!  the  shade  of  hope  had  tUd, 

Then  wept  till  feelin;;'s  fount  wjts  dry! 
Was  it  not  sweet,  in  that  dark  hour. 

To  think,  'mid  mutual  tears  and  sighs, 
Our  bud  had  left  its  earthly  bower, 

And  burst  to  bloom  in  Paradise! 
What  to  the  thought  that  soothed  that  wo 
Were  heartless  joys — ten  years  ago? 

Yes,  it  is  sweet,  when  heaven  is  bright. 

To  share  its  sunny  beams  witli  thee  ; 
But  sweeter  far,  'mid  clourlt  and  blight. 

To  have  thee  near  to  weep  \vith  nte. 
Then  dry  those  tears — thougli  sometlijiig  changed 

From  what  we  were  in  earlier  youth. 
Time,  that  hath  hopes  and  friemU  et^trangcdi 

Hath  left  us  love  in  all  its  ^ruth; 
Sweet  feeling's  we  would  not  f  ■'■ego 
For  lif-'s  K'st  joys — ten  years  ago. 

Ml/  Mother'*s  Grave, 
[By  Thomas  Aird.] 

0  rise  and  sit  in  soft  attire. 

Wait  but  to  kntiw  my  suul's  desirel 
I'tl  call  thee  back  to  ilavs  of  strife. 
To  wraji  my  soul  around  tliy  life! 
Ask  thou  tliis  heart  for  monument, 
And  mine  tthall  be  a  large  couteiifc, 

A  crown  of  brightest  stan  to  thee  I 
How  did  thy  spirit  wail  for  me. 
And  nurse  thy  waning  light,  in  faith 
That  I  would  stand  'twixt  thee  and  death; 
Then  tarry  on  thy  bowing  shore. 
Till  1  have  aaked  thy  sorniws  o'er. 

1  came  not — and  I  cry  to  save 

Thy  life  from  out  the  oldivious  grave, 
One  day;  that  I  may  well  declare, 
H«>w  I  have  thought  *»f  all  thy  care. 
And  love  thee  more  than  I  have  done; 
And  make  thy  day  wuh  gladness  run. 

IM  tell  thee  where  my  youth  hath  been  ; 
<tf  p4TiU  pa-st — of  glories  Hccn  ; 
IM  M|H-uk  of  uU  my  youth  hath  done — 
And  ask  of  thing'*,  to  rhonst-  and  ^hun  ; 
And  smile  at  all  thy  needlesn  fuam, 
Ihu  bow  before  thy  'A>lcmn  tears. 

Come,  walk  with  me,  and  sec  fair  earth. 
The  ways  of  men,  and  jrtin  their  mirth  ! 
Sleep  on— for  njirth  i-*  now  a  jest; 
Nor  tUre  I  call  thee  from  thy  rest  ; 
Well  host  thou  done  thy  worldly  task  ; 
Thy  mouth  hath  nought  of  nio  tu  usk  I 

Men  wonder  till  I  pass  away — 
Thry  think  not  but  of  u-'cless  clay: 
Ala--!   for  ag<',  this  ineinory! 
Itiit  I  have  other  thoughts  of  thee  ; 
And  I  woulil  wade  thy  dusty  grave. 
To  kiiui  the  head  I  cannot  tiavu. 


0  life  and  pt>wer  !  that  I  might  see 
Thy  visage  swelling  to  be  free! 

Come  near,  0  burst  that  earthly  cl.ud, 
And  meet  my  visage  lowly  bowed. 
Alas! — in  corded  stitfiiess  pent, 
Darkly  I  guess  thy  lineament. 

1  might  have  lived,  and  thou  on  earth, 
And  been  to  thee  like  stranger's  birth— 
Thou  feeble  thing  of  eld  I  but  gone, 

1  feel  U.S  in  the  world  alone. 

The  wind  tliat  lifts  the  streaming  tree — 

The  skies  seem  cobl,  and  new  to  me. 

I  feel  a  hand  untwist  the  chain, 

Of  mother's  love,  with  strange  cold  pain 

From  round  my  heart :  this  bosom's  bare, 

And  less  than  wonted  life  is  there, 

O,  well  may  flow  these  tears  of  strife, 

O'er  broken  fountains  of  my  life; 

Because  my  life  of  thee  was  part. 

And  decked  with  blood-drops  of  thy  heart: 

I  was  the  channel  of  thy  love. 

Where  more  than  half  thy  soul  did  move; 

How  strange,  yet  just  o'er  me  thy  claim, 

Thou  aged  head  !  my  life  and  name. 

Because  I  know  there  is  not  one 
To  think  of  me  as  thou  hast  done 
From  morn  till  starlight,  year  by  year: 
From  me  thy  smile  repaid  thy  tear; 
And  fears  for  me — and  iio  repro<tf, 
When  once  I  dared  to  staiid  aloof. 

My  punishment — that  I  vetiA  far 
When  (iod  unloosed  thy  weary  star; 
My  nanie  whs  in  thy  faintest  breath. 
Anil  I  w;t-s  in  thy  dream  i)f  death: 
And  well  I  know  what  raihed  thy  head. 
When  came  the  mourner's  luulHed  tread. 

Alas  !  T  cannot  tell  thee  now, 
I  could  not  come  to  bind  thy  brow: 
And  wciilth  is  late,  nor  aught  I've  won, 
\\'erc  north  to  hear  thee  call  thy  son. 
In  that  diirk  hour  when  bands  remove, 
And  none  arc  named  but  names  of  love 

Alas  for  me!  that  hour  is  obi. 

My  hands,  for  this,  shall  mis.s  their  hold  : 

For  thee — no  spring,  nor  silver  rain 

L'nbuttoM  thy  dark  grave  a;;ain. 

No  sparrow  on  the  sunny  thatch 

Shall  chirp  for  thee  her  lonely  watch. 

Yet,  sweet  thy  rest  from  mortal  strife. 
And  cruel  cares  that  spanned  thy  life! 
Turn  to  thy  (iod — arul  blame  thy  son — 
To  give  thee  more  thari  I  have  done. 
Thou  <Jod,  with  joy  b<-yi>nd  all  yeiirs. 
Fill  high  the  channels  of  her  tears. 

Thou  carest  not  now  for  soft  attire, 
Yet  wilt  thou  hear  my  last  desire; 
For  earth  I  dare  not  call  thee  more; 
But  speak  from  otT  thy  awful  shore — 
O  a.sk  this  heart  f>>r  monument, 
And  mine  shall  be  n  large  content. 


The  Death  of  the  Warrior  Kilty. 

[By  Clmrlp.  Swain.] 

There  are  noble  head*  l»owed  down  an  I  pala^ 

I)cep  sounds  of  wo  arise. 
And  tears  How  fatl  anuind  the  couch 

Wliere  a  wounded  warrior  lie?; 
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The  hue  of  death  is  gathering  dark 

Upon  his  lofty  brokv, 
Anil  the  arm  of  might  and  valour  fulls, 

Weak  as  an  infant's  now. 

I  saw  him  'mid  the  battling  hosts, 

I,ikc  a  bright  and  leading  star, 
Where  banner,  helm,  anil  falchion  gleamed. 

And  lieiv  the  bidts  of  war. 
■\Vhen,  in  his  plenitude  of  power 

lie  troil  the  Holy  Land, 
1  saw  the  routed  Saraeens 

Flee  from  his  blood-dark  brand. 

I  saw  him  in  the  banquet  hour 

Forsake  the  festive  throng. 
To  seek  his  favourite  minstrel's  haunt, 

And  give  his  soul  to  song  ; 
For  dearly  as  he  loved  renown, 

He  loved  that  spell-wrought  strain 
^\■luell  bade  the  brave  of  perished  days 

Light  conquest's  torch  again. 

Then  seemed  the  bard  to  cope  with  Time, 

And  triumph  o'er  his  doom — 
Another  world  in  freshness  burst 

Oblivion's  mighty  tomb! 
Again  the  hardy  Britons  rushed 

Like  lions  to  the  fight, 
While  horse  and  foot — helm,  shield,  and  lance. 

Swept  by  his  risioned  sight! 

But  battle  shout  and  wa\-ing  plume. 

The  drum's  heart-stirring  beat. 
The  glittering  poiii]!  of  prosperous  war. 

The  rush  of  million  feet, 
The  magic  of  the  minstrel's  song. 

Winch  told  of  victories  o'er. 
Are  sights  and  sounds  the  dying  king 

Shall  see — shall  hear  no  more  ! 

It  was  the  hour  of  deep  midnight. 

In  the  dim  and  quiet  sky. 
When,  with  sable  cloak  and  'broidered  pall, 

A  funeral  train  swept  by  ; 
Dull  and  s.id  fell  the  torcjies'  glare 

On  m;iliy  a  stately  crest — 
They  bore  the  noble  warrior  king 

To  his  last  dark  home  of  rest. 


Tlie  Convict  Ship. 

[HyT.  K.  Ilcrvey.] 

Mom  on  the  waters!  and,  puqile  and  bright. 

Bursts  on  the  billows  the  flu^liln:;  of  light ; 

O'er  the  glad  waves,  like  a  child  of  the  sun, 

See  the  tall  vessel  goes  gallantly  on  ; 

Full  to  the  breeze  she  unbosoms  her  sail. 

And  her  pennon  streams  onward,  like  hope,  in  the  gale  ; 

The  winds  come  around  her,  in  murmur  and  song. 

And  the  surges  rejoice  as  they  bear  her  along: 

See  !  she  looks  up  to  the  golden-edged  clouds. 

And  the  sailor  sings  gaily  aloft  in  the  shrouds: 

Onward  she  glides,  amid  rijiple  and  spray. 

Over  the  waters — away,  and  away  ! 

Bright  as  the  visions  of  youth,  ere  they  part, 

Passing  away,  like  a  dream  of  the  heart ! 

Who— a.s  the  beautiful  pageant  sweeps  by. 

Music  around  her,  and  sunshine  on  high — 

Pauses  to  think,  amid  glitter  and  glow. 

Oh !  there  be  hearts  that  are  breaking  below! 

Night  on  the  waves! — and  the  moon  is  on  high. 
Hung,  like  a  gem,  on  the  brow  of  the  sky. 
Treading  its  depths  in  the  power  of  her  might, 
\nd  turning  thj  clouds,  as  they  pass  her,  to  light  I 


Look  to  the  waten,  ! — asleep  on  their  breast, 

Seems  not  the  ship  like  an  i.-.land  of  rest  1 

Bright  and  alone  on  the  shadowy  main. 

Like  a  heart -cherished  home  on  some  desolate  plain  ! 

Who — a-s  she  smiles  in  the  silvery  light. 

Spreading  her  wings  on  the  bosom  of  night, 

Alone  on  the  deep,  as  the  miKin  in  the  sky, 

.\  phantom  of  beauty — could  deem  with  a  sigh, 

That  so  lovely  a  thing  is  the  nninsion  of  sin, 

.\nd  that  souls  that  are  smitten  lie  bursting  within ! 

\Vho,  a-s  he  watches  her  silently  gliding, 

Uemcmbcrs  that  wave  after  wave  is  dividing 

Bosoms  that  sorrow  and  guilt  could  not  sever. 

Hearts  which  are  parted  and  broken  for  ever! 

Or  deems  that  he  watches,  atloat  on  the  wave. 

The  deathbed  of  hope,  or  the  young  spirit's  grave! 

'Tis  thus  with  our  life,  while  it  passes  along. 

Like  a  vessel  at  sea,  amidst  sunshine  and  song! 

f  laily  we  glide,  in  the  gaze  of  the  world. 

With  streamers  afloat,  and  with  canvass  unfurled  ; 

All  gladness  and  glory,  to  wandering  eyes. 

Yet  chartered  by  sorrow,  and  freighted  with  sighs : 

F'ading  and  false  is  the  aspect  it  wears. 

As  the  smiles  we  put  on,  just  to  cover  our  tears  ; 

And  the  withering  thoughts  which  the  world  cannot 

know,      ■ 
Like  heart-broken  exiles,  lie  burning  below  ; 
\\'hilst  the  vessel  drives  on  to  that  desolate  shore, 
Where  the  dreams  of  our  childhood  are  vanished  and 

o'er. 

Prayer. 
[By  W.  Beckford,  author  of  '  Vathck."] 

Like  the  low  murmur  of  the  secret  stream. 

Which  through  dark  alders  winds  its  shaded  way, 

Mv  suppliant  voice  is  heard:  .\h!  do  not  deem 
That  on  vain  toys  I  throw  my  hours  away. 

In  the  recesses  of  the  forest  vale. 

On  the  wild  mountain,  on  the  verdant  sod. 

Where  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  nn)rn  prevail, 
I  wander  lonely,  communing  with  God. 

When  the  faint  sickness  of  a  wounded  heart 

Creeps    in    cold   shudderings    through  my  sinking 
frame, 

I  turn  to  thet — that  holy  peace  impart, 

Which  soothes  the  invokers  of  thy  awful  name ! 

0  all-pervading  Spirit !  sacred  beam  ! 

Parent'of  life  and  light !  Ktemal  Power  ! 
Grant  me  through  obvious  clouds  one  transient  gleam 

Of  thy  bright  essence  in  ray  dying  hour ! 


Sotiiul  wrillcn  on  the  Burial-ground  ofhia  Ancestor}. 
[By  Walter  Paterson.] 

Never,  O  never  on  this  sacred  ground 
Can  I  let  fall  my  eye,  but  it  will  gaze. 
As  if  no  i»ower  again  its  beam  could  raise, 

To  look  on  aught  above,  or  all  around  ; 

And  aye  upon  the  greenest,  oiliest  mound. 
That  lies  on  those  who  lived  in  earliest  days. 
To  nie  the  most  unknown,  it  most  delays. 

With  strongest  spell  of  strange  enchantment  bound. 

Sure  not  for  those  whom  1  did  never  know 
Can  1  let  fall  so  big  and  sad  a  tear. 

No,  'tis  the  foretaste  of  a  future  wo  ; 

The  oldest  grave  receives  the  soonest  bier: 

It  is  not  for  the  dead  my  tears  do  flow, 
But  fcT  the  living  that  must  soon  lie  here. 
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Ode  on  the  Duke  of  Wclfhifjton,  1814. 
[By  John  Wilson  Crokcr.] 
Victor  of  Assaye*n  orient  i)hiiii, 
Victor  of  all  the  ficM.-*  of  Spain, 
Victor  of  France's  desi'ot  rui^'n, 

Thy  task  uf  -^lon'  done  ! 
Welcome!  fnnii  dangers  greatly  dared  ; 
From  triunjpliH  with  the  vunquifthcd  shared; 
From  nations  saved,  and  nations  spared; 

Unconquered  Wellington! 

Unconquered  !  yet  thy  honours  claim 
A  nobler  tlian  a  conqueror's  name : 
At  the  red  wreaths  of  guilty  fame 

Thy  generous  huuI  had  blushed  : 
The  bluud— tUe  tears  the  world  has  shed — 
The  throngH  of  mouniers — piles  of  dead — 
The  grief — the  guilt — are  on  his  head. 

The  tyrant  thou  hast  crushed. 

Thine  was  the  sword  which  Justice  draws  ; 
Thine  was  the  pure  and  generous  cause, 
Of  holy  rites  and  human  laws, 

The  impious  thrall  to  burst  ; 
And  thou  wa-^t  destined  f*>r  thy  part! 
The  noblest  mind,  the  firmrst  heart — 
Artless — but  in  the  warrifir's  art — 

And  in  that  art  the  first. 

And  we,  who  in  the  eastern  skica 
Beheld  lliy  sun  of  glory  rise, 
Still  follow  with  exulting  eyes 

His  proud  nieri'iian  height. 
Late,  on  thy  grateful  country's  breast, 
Late  may  that  sun  descend  to  rot. 
Beaming  tlirough  all  the  golden  west 

The  memory  uf  his  light. 

[TTte  November  Fo*f  of  London.} 

[By  Henry  Luttrel.] 

First,  at  the  dawn  of  lingering  day, 

It  rises  of  an  ashy  gniy  ; 

Then  deepening  with  a  sordid  stain 

Of  yellow,  like  a  lion's  mane. 

Vapour  importunate  and  dense, 

It  wan*  ut  once  with  every  sense. 

The  cars  esaipu  not.     All  around 

Heturns  a  dull  unwonted  sound. 

Loath  to  stand  still,  afraid  to  stir, 

The  chilled  and  pu/zled  piissenger, 

Oft  blumli-ring  from  the  pavement,  fails 

To  feel  his  way  along  the  rails  ; 

Or  at  tlie  cro!»sings,  in  the  ndl 

Of  every  carriage  dread;*  thr;  pole. 

Scarce  an  cclijise,  with  [>all  so  dun. 

Blots  from  the  face  of  heaven  the  sun. 

But  soun  a  thicker,  darker  cloak 

Wraps  all  the  town,  behold,  in  smoke. 

Which  steam-conipelling  trade  disgorges 

From  all  her  furnaces  ami  forges 

In  pitehy  clouds,  too  dense  to  rise. 

Descends  rejected  from  the  skies; 

Till  struggling  day,  extinguished  quite. 

At  noon  gives  place  to  candlelight. 

O  Chemistry,  attractive  maid, 

Descend,  in  pity,  to  our  aid  : 

Come  with  thy  all-pervading  gosM, 

Thy  crucibles,  retorts,  and  gliutiHcs, 

Thy  fearful  energies  and  wonder*. 

Thy  da/j.lin^  li;:hts  and  mimic  thunders  ; 

I*et  Carbon  in  thy  train  be  seen, 

Dark  A/oto  and  fair  ''xygen, 

AtmI  U'nilii'.ton  and  P.ivy  guide 

The  car  that  bears  thee  at  thy  side. 


If  any  power  can,  any  how. 
Abate  these  nuisances,  'tis  thou  ; 
And  see,  to  aid  thee  in  the  blow, 
The  bill  of  Michael  Angelo; 
0  join  (success  a  thing  of  course  is) 
Thy  heavenly  to  his  mortal  forces; 
Make  all  chimneys  chew  the  cud 
Like  hungry  c«'Ws,  as  chimneys  should  I 
And  since  'tis  only  smoke  we  drtw 
^\'ithiji  our  lungs  at  common  law. 
Into  their  thirsty  tubes  be  sent 
Fresh  air,  by  act  of  parliameut. 

In  this  period  many  translations  from  classic  and 
foreign  poets  have  appeared,  at  tlic  head  of  which 
stands  the  version  of  D;uite  by  the  Kkv.  II.  K.  Cart 
— universally  arknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
felicitous  attempts  ever  made  to  transfuse  the  spirit 
and  conceptions  of  a  grt-at  poet  into  u  foreign  tongue. 
The  M/W  eiiition  of  this  translation  was  published 
in  1831.  Versions  of  Homer,  the  Geurgics  of  \'ir- 
gil,  and  the  Olnrron  of  the  German  poet  Wieland,  have 
been  published  by  Williasi  tsoTHLBV.  whose  original 
poems  have  already  been  noticed.  The  comedies  of 
Aristophanes  have  been  well  translated,  with  all  their 
quaint  dmllcry  antl  sarcasm,  by  Mh  Mitchkli..  late 
fellow  of  Sidney-Sussex  college,  Cambridge.  Lohd 
Strangfoki)  has  given  translati(ms  from  the  Portu- 
guese poet  Camoens  ;  and  I)k  Joh.v  Bowking,  sjieci- 
niens  of  Russian,  Dutch,  ancient  Spanish.  Tolish, 
Servian,  and  Hungarian  ]HH.*try.  A  good  translation 
of  Tasso  has  lK.*eii  given  by  J.  H.  Wifkkn.  and  of 
Ariosto  by  Ma  Stkwaut  ItosK.  Lokd  Francis 
EoEKToN.  Mr  Blacku^  and  others,  have  translated 
the  Faust  of  Gmtlie;  and  the  general  cultivation  of 
the  Gernian  language  in  Kngland  has  led  to  the 
translation  of  various  imaginative  ancl  critical  Ger- 
man wdrks  in  pmse.  Ma  .J.  G.  Likkmaht's  trans- 
lation of  Spanish  ball. ids  has  enriclu-d  our  lyrical 
p(K'try  with  some  ronnintic  songs.  The  ballads  of 
Spain,  like  those  of  Scotland,  are  eminently  national 
in  character  and  feeling,  and  iK'ar  testimony  to  the 
strong  jtassioiis  and  chivalrous  imuginatiun  of  her 
once  high-spirited  people. 


SCOTTISH    POETS. 
ROBKKT  BURNS. 

After  the  publication  of  Fergusson's  poems,  in  a 
collected  sliajH.',  in  1773.  there  was  an  interval  of 
alxiut  thirteen  years,  during  which  no  writer  of 
eminence  arose  in  Siotlaml  who  ittempied  to  excel 
in  the  native  langi-age  of  the  rountry.  The  in- 
tellectual ta>te  of  the  capital  ran  strongly  in  favour 
of  metaphysical  and  critical  studies;  but  tlie  Doric 
muse  was  slill  heard  in  the  rund  districts  linked  to 
some  popular  air,  some  local  occurrence  or  favourite 
spot,  and  was  much  cherished  by  the  lower  nud 
middling  classes  of  the  i>eo|)lc.  In  the  summer 
of  178G,  KoUKRT  Bt'RSs,  the  Shaksixare  i>f  Scot- 
land, issued  his  first  volume  from  tlie  tibiicure 
press  of  KilnuirniH-k.  and  its  intluence  was  immt^ 
diately  felt,  and  is  still  o{>eri(ing  on  the  whole  iimi. 
ginative  literature   uf   the    kingduui.*      Hums   wa* 

*  The  edition  cnnnlHtcd  of  OH)  coplo*.  A  •cctmd  wm  pub* 
llshcd  In  l-Minbunili  in  Ajiril  ITh;,  nn  lem  limn  Sumi  L^»|ikit 
b(*inK  hiilvvrilK-d  for  by  K^iMi  tniltvidiml*.  After  tiln  iinrxotn- 
|iK-<l  (Hipiilarity  in  KillnbiirKti,  Hums  (txik  llio  fami  of  Klli^ 
land,  nctir  Ounifrifs,  nnirncU  lii^  '  lutnnv  Jean,'  and  rnlrrvil 
upon  liin  ncwiHi^-utMllon  »(  \V)tiUiinda>  I7UU-  He  had  •>buiac4 
an  appoiiitnirnt  Ji«  an  ovt't-4iii«n,  Imt  tlic  dutli'*  »if  thunflloo, 
anil  hiH  nun  eimvhinl  li.tltito,  inti-rfcrvU  willi  liU  inanaminrnt 
of  the  fnnn,  nnd  hi*  wa-t  sl*«d  lo  nlmmlnn  it.  In  ITTU  hi>  niiuitrd 
to  tbo  town  uf  Diimfria,  Mibalatiox  cntifvljr  on  hla  utuatku  ia 
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tlun  ill  liis  twenty-seventh  yenr,  having  been  born 
ill  tlic  parish  of  Allowav,  near  Ayr,  on  the  25tli  of 
January  17.'i9.  His  father  wan  a  poor  rmiier,  a 
man  of  sterling  wortli  and  intelliu'enee,  wtio  j;;ive 
)iis  son  wliat  education  he  riniM  atForil.  Tlie  wliole, 
liowever,  was  but  a  small  fnunilation  on  which  to 
erect  the  miracles  of  genius!    Hubert  was  taught 


Robert  Biima. 

English  well,  and  'by  the  time  he  was  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  age,  he  was  a  critic  in  substantives,  verbs, 
and  particles.'  He  was  also  taught  to  write,  had 
a  fortnight's  French,  and  was  one  sunmier-quarter 
at  laml-surveying.  He  had  a  few  books,  among 
■which  were  tlic  Spectator.  I'opc's  Works,  Allan  Ram- 
Bay,  and  a  collection  of  Eii(]li.\h  sojiqx.  Subsequently 
(about  his  twenty-third  year)  his  rending  was  en- 
larged with  the  important  addition  of  Thomson,  Shen- 
stonc,  Sterne,  and  M.ackenzie.  IJther  standard  works 
eoon  followed.  As  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation were  not  within  his  reach,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
regretted  that  his  library  was  at  first  so  small.  What 
books  he  had,  he  read  and  studied  thoroughly— 
his  attention  was  not  distracted  by  a  inullitude  of 
volumes — and  his  mind  grew  up  with  original  and 
robust  vigour.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
life  of  Burns  at  this  time,  without  a  strong  feeling 
of  affectionate  .admiration  and  respect.  His  manly 
integrity  of  character  (which,  as  a  peasant,  he 
guarded  with  jealous  dignity),  and  his  warm  and 
true  heart,  elevate  him,  in  our  conceptions,  almost 
as  much  as  the  native  force  and  beauty  of  his  poetry. 

the  excise,  which  yielded  L.70  per  annum.  ITcre  he  piihlished, 
in  I7f>3,  a  third  edition  of  his  poems,  with  tlic  addition  of  Tnm 
o'  Shanter,  and  other  pieces  comprise*!  nt  Klli.sl^ind.  lie  died 
at  Dumfries  oti  tile  Slst  of  July  l?!"',  QKcd  thirty-seven  yoara 
and  about  six  months.  The  story  of  hi»  life  is  so  well  knoMn. 
that  even  this  brief  statement  of  dates  seems  unneccwsin-.  In 
1798  a  fourth  edititm  of  his  works  was  publiaheil  in  Edinburgh. 
Two  ycirs  aftcruards,  in  18IM),  apiicjircd  the  valu.ible  and  com- 
plete edition  of  Dr  Currie,  in  four  volumes,  containini;  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  poet,  and  a  number  of  sonirs,  contributed  to 
Johnson's  Scots  Mu-.,ical  Museum,  and  Thomson's  Select 
Scottish  .Melodies.  The  editions  of  Hums  since  DKO  could 
with  difficulty  be  .tscertained ;  they  were  reckoned  a  few- 
years  apo  at  about  a  hundred.  His  poems  circiUatc  io  every 
ihape,  and  have  not  yet  *  gathered  all  Lheir  fame.* 


We  see  him  in  the  veriest  shades  of  obscurity  toiling, 
when  a  mere  youth,  'like  a  galley-slave.'  Io  su)i|Hirt 
his  virtuous  parents  ami  (heir  household,  yet  grasp- 
ing  at  every  o|>]«)rtuiiity  of  acquiring  knowledge 
from  men  and  hooks— familiar  with  the  history  of 
his  country,  and  loving  its  very  soil — worshipping 
the  memory  of  Scoiland's  ancient  patriots  and  de- 
fenders, and  exploring  every  scene  and  memorial  of 
departed  greatness— loving  also  the  simple  it-iusantry 
around  him,  'the  sentiments  and  manners  he  felt 
and  saw  in  himself  and  his  rustic  compeers.'  Hurn- 
ing  with  a  desire  to  do  something  for  old  Scotland's 
sake,  with  a  heart  lieating  with  warm  and  generous 
emotions,  a  strong  and  clear  understanding,  and  a 
spirit  abhorring  all  meanness,  insincerity,  and  op- 
pression, liuriis,  in  his  early  days,  might  liave  fur- 
nished the  .subject  for  a  great  and  instructive  moral 
pi>em.  The  true  elements  of  poetry  were  in  his 
life,  as  in  his  writings.  Tlie  wild  stirrings  of  his 
ambition  (which  he  so  nobly  comjiared  to  the  'blind 
gropings  of  Homer's  Cyclops  round  the  walls  of  his 
cave'),  the  precocious  maturity  of  his  passions  and 
his  intellect,  his  manly  frame,  that  led  him  to  fear 
no  competitor  at  the  plough,  and  his  e.vquisite  sen- 
sibility and  tendernes.s,  that  made  him  weep  over  even 
the  destruction  of  a  daisy's  flower  or  a  mouse's  nest, 
these  are  all  nior.al  contrasts  and  blcndings  that 
.seem  to  belong  to  the  spirit  of  romantic  i.oetry.  His 
writings,  as  we  now  know,  were  but  the  fragments 
of  a  great  mind  —  the  hasty  outpourings  of  a  full 
heart  and  intellect.  After  he  had  become  the  fashion- 
able wonder  anil  idol  of  his  day — soon  to  be  cast  into 
cold  neglect  and  poverty! — some  errors  and  frailtiei 
threw  a  shade  on  the  noble  and  afTecting  image,  but 
its  higher  lineaments  were  never  destroyed.  The 
column  was  defaced,  not  broken  ;  and  now  that  the 
mists  of  prejudice  have  cleared  away,  its  just  pro- 
portions and  exalted  symmetry  are  recognised  with 
pride  and  gratitude  by  his  admiring  countrymen. 

liurns  came  as  a  potent  auxiliary  or  fellow-worker 
with  Cowper,  in  bringing  poetry  into  the  channels  of 
truth  and  nature.  There  were  only  two  years  between 
the  Task  and  the  Cotters  Sutttrthn/  N'njlit,  No 
poetry  was  ever  more  instantaneously  or  univer- 
sally popular  among  a  peojile  than  that  of  liurns  in 
Scotland.  It  seemed  as  if  a  new  realm  had  been 
added  to  the  dominions  of  the  liritisli  muse — a  new 
and  glorious  creation,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  nature. 
There  was  the  humour  of  .Smollett,  the  pathos  and 
tenderness  of  Sterne  or  Kicliardson.  the  real  life  of 
Fielding,  and  the  description  of  Thomson — all  united 
in  delineations  of  Scottish  manners  and  scenery  by 
an  Ayrshire  ploughman!  The  volume  contained 
matter  for  all  minds — for  the  lively  and  sarcastic,  the 
wild  and  the  thoughtful,  the  poetical  enthusiast  and 
the  man  of  the  world.  So  eagerly  was  the  book 
sinight  after,  that,  where  copies  of  it  could  not  be 
obtained,  many  of  the  poems  were  transcribed  and 
sent  round  in  manuscript  among  admiring  circles. 
The  .subsciincnt  productions  of  the  poet  did  not 
materially  affect  the  estimate  of  his  powers  formed 
from  his  first  volume.  His  life  was  at  once  too  idle 
and  too  busy  for  continuous  study;  and,  alas!  it  w.aa 
too  brief  for  the  full  maturity  and  development 
of  his  talents.  Where  the  intellect  iireilominates 
equally  with  the  imagination  (and  this  \\as  ilie  case 
with  Burns),  increiuse  of  years  generally  adds  to  the 
strength  and  variety  of  the  poet's  powers  ;  and  wt 
have  no  ilouht  that,  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
Burns,  like  Drydeii,  would  have  improved  with 
age,  and  added  greatly  to  his  fame,  had  he  not 
fallen  at  so  early  a  period,  before  his  imagina- 
tion could  be  enriched  with  the  riper  fruits  ol 
knowledge  and  experience.  He  meditated  a  na- 
tional drama;  but  wc  might  have  looked  with  more 
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confidence  for  a  series  of  tales  like  Turn  o  Slianler, 
which  (with  tlie  elegy  on  Captain  Matthew  Hen- 
derson, one  of  the  most  hij^hly  tinislied  and  most 
precious  of  his  works)  was  jiroduced  in  his  hapjiy 
residence  at  EUisland.     Above  two  hundred  songs 


Dums's  IlooM,  Dumfrle& 

were,  howcTcr,  thrown  off  by  Bums  in  liis  latter 
yeai-K,  ai.vl  t'.'.-y  embraced  poetry  of  .ill  kinds.  Mr 
Jloore  became  a  writer  of  lyrics,  as  he  informs  his 
readers,  that  he  might  express  what  music  conveyed 
to  himself  liurns  had  little  or  no  technical  know- 
ledge of  music.  Whatever  pleasure  he  derived  from 
it,  was  the  result  of  personal  associations—  the  words 
to  which  airs  were  adapted,  or  the  locality  willi 
which  they  were  connected.  His  whole  soul,  how- 
ever, was  full  of  the  finest  harmony.  So  quick  and 
genial  were  his  sympathies,  that  he  was  easily  stirrwl 
into  lyrical  melody  by  whatever  was  good  and  lx*uu- 
tiful  in  nature.  Not  a  bird  sang  in  a  bush,  nor  a 
burn  glanced  in  the  sun,  but  it  was  eloquence  and 
music  to  his  car.  lie  fell  in  love  with  every  tine 
female  face  he  saw;  and  thus  kindled  up,  his  feel- 
ings toiik  the  shape  of  song,  ami  the  words  fcU  as 
naturally  into  their  places  as  if  prompted  by  the 
most  perfect  knowledge  of  music.  The  inward 
melody  needed  no  artificial  accompaniment.  An 
attempt  at  a  longer  poem  would  have  chilled  his 
ardour;  but  a  song  emtM)dying  some  one  leading 
idea,  some  burst  of  passion,  love,  patriotism,  or 
humour,  was  exactly  suited  to  the  im|>ul8ive  nature 
of  liurns's  genius,  and  to  his  situation  and  circum- 
stances. His  command  of  language  and  imagery, 
always  the  most  appropriate,  musicid,  ami  graceful, 
was  a  greater  marvel  than  the  creations  of  a  Handel 
or  Mozart  The  Scottish  poet,  however,  knew  nuiny 
old  airs — still  more  old  ballads;  and  a  few  bars  of 
the  music,  or  a  line  of  the  words,  served  as  a  key- 
note to  his  suggestive  fancy.  He  improved  nearly 
all  he  touched.  The  arch  humour,  gaiety,  sim- 
plicity, and  genuine  feeling  of  his  original  songs, 
will  l)e  felt  as  long  as  'rivers  roll  and  woods  are 
green.'  They  breathe  the  natural  character  and 
spirit  of  the  country,  and  must  l>c  coeval  with  it  in 
cxislcme.  Wherever  the  words  are  chanted,  a  pic- 
ture is  pnsented  to  the  mind;  and  whether  the  t'oc 
bo  plaiutivo  and  lod,  or  joyous  and  exciting,  ouo 


overpowering  feeling  takes  possession  of  the  ima- 
gination. The  susceptibility  of  the  poet  inspired 
him  with  real  emotions  and  passion,  and  his  genius 
reproduced  them  with  the  glowing  warmth  and 
truth  of  nature. 

'  Tarn  o'  Slianter'  is  usually  considered  to  bo 
Hurns's  nmsterpiece;  it  was  so  considered  by  him- 
self, and  the  judgment  has  been  confirmed  by  Camp- 
bell. Wilson,  Montgomery,  and  almost  every  critic. 
It  displays  more  various  powers  than  any  of  his 
other  productions,  beginning  with  low  comic  humour 
and  Bacchanalian  revelry  (the  dramatic  scene  at  the 
connnencenient  is  unique,  even  in  Hums),  and  rang- 
ing through  the  various  styles  of  the  descrijitive, 
the  terrible,  tlie  supernatural,  and  the  ludicrous. 
Tlie  originality  of  soQie  of  the  phrases  and  senti- 
mcEits,  as 

K  ings  may  be  blest,  but  Tarn  was  glorious — 
O'er  a'  the  ills  of  life  victorious  ! 

the  felicity  of  some  of  the  similes,  and  the  elastic 
force  and  springiness  of  the  versification,  must  also 
be  considered  as  aiding  in  the  eflfect.  The  ])oem 
read.s  as  if  it  were  composed  in  one  transport  of  in- 
sjiiration,  before  the  bard  had  time  to  cool  or  to 
slacken  in  his  fervour;  and  such  we  know  was 
actually  the  case.  Next  to  this  inimitable  '  tale  ol 
truth'  in  originality,  and  in  happy  gnjuping  of 
images,  both  familiar  and  awful,  wn  should  be  dis- 
posed to  rank  the  Addrfss  to  the  Lfril.  'J'he  poet 
adoi)ted  the  common  superstitions  of  the  peasantry 
as  to  the  attributes  of  Satan  ;  but  though  his  Address 
is  mainly  luilicrons,  he  intersperses  pass;iges  of  till 
highest  tieauty,  and  blends  a  feeling  of  tenderness 
and  compunction  with  his  objurgation  of  the  Kvil 
One.  The  efi'ect  of  contrast  was  never  more  happily 
displayed  than  in  the  conception  of  such  a  being 
straying  in  lonely  glens  and  rustling  amowg  trees — 
in  the  familiarity  of  sly  humour  with  which  the 
poet  lectures  so  awAd  and  mysterii>us  a  personage 
(who  had,  as  he  says,  sdmost  overturned  the  infant 
world,  and  ruined  all);  and  Ir.  that  strange  and  in- 
imitable outbreak  of  sympathy  in  wnicU  :  ■■■">«"  is 
expressed  for  the  salvation,  and  pity  for  the  Tai», 
even  of  Satan  himself — 

But  fare  you  weel,  auld  Xickie-ben  ! 
Oh !  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  and  men'  I 
Ye  aiblins  might — 1  dinna  ken — 

Still  hae  a  stake  ; 
I'm  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  den, 

Kven  for  your  sake ! 

The  Julli/  Keijgars  is  another  strikingly  origii.Al 
productiijn.  It  is  the  most  dramatic  (>f  his  works, 
and  the  characters  are  all  finely  sustained.  Of  the 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  the  Mcjuntain  Dai.sy,  or  the 
Mouse's  Nest,  it  would  he  idle  to  attenipt  any 
eulogy.  In  these  Burns  is  seen  in  his  fairest  colours 
— not  with  all  his  strength,  but  in  his  happiest  and 
most  heartfelt  inspiration — his  brightest  sunshine 
and  his  tendercst  tears.  The  workmanship  of  these 
leailing  )«k ms  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  nuitcrnds. 
The  pecidiar  dialect  of  Hums  being  a  composite  of 
Scotch  and  lOnglish,  which  he  varied  at  will  (the 
Scotch  iK-ing  generally  reserved  for  the  comic  and 
tender,  and  the  Knglish  fi>r  the  serious  and  loftyl, 
his  diction  is  remarkably  rich  and  copious.  No  poet 
is  more  picturesque  in  expression.  This  was  the 
result  ecjually  of  accurate  observation,  carefid  stinly, 
ami  strong  feeling.  His  energy  anil  truth  stamp  the 
highest  value  on  his  writings.  He  is  as  literal  as 
Cowper.  The  banks  of  \\w  I)ix)n  are  descrilncl  as 
faithfully  as  thi^se  of  the  Ouse  ;  and  his  views  of 
h\Hnai\  life  and  manners  are  as  k«\  and  as  finely 
moralised.     His   range  of  subjects,   however,   wu 
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Infinitely  more  divcrsificJ,  iruluiiinp  a  varied  and 
romantic  landscape,  ttie  customs  and  superstitions 
of  his  country,  the  dclii;hls  of  good  fellowship  and 
boon  society,  the  aspirations  of  youthful  ambition, 
and,  above  all,  the  emotions  of  love,  which  he  de- 
picted with  such  minclod  fervour  and  delicacy. 
This  ecstacy  of  passion  was  unknown  to  tlie  author 
of  the  Ti>sk.  Nor  could  the  latter  have  conceived 
anytliinff  so  truly  poetical  as  the  image  of  Coila, 
the  tutelar  pcuius  and  inspircr  of  the  peasant  youth 
in  his  day-built  hut,  where  his  heart  and  fancy 
overflowed  with  love  and  poetry.  Cowper  read  and 
appreciated  Bums,  and  we  can  picture  his  astonish- 
ment and  delight  on  perusing  such  strains  as  CoUa's 
tddress : — 

'  With  future  hope  I  oft  would  gaze 

Fond  on  thy  little  early  ways, 

Thy  rudely  carolled,  chiming  phrase. 

In  uncouth  rhymes, 
Fired  at  the  simple,  artless  lays, 

Of  other  times. 

I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore, 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar; 
Or  when  the  north  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  nature's  visage  hoar 

Strike  thy  young  eye. 

Or  when  the  deep  green-mantled  earth 
Warm  cherished  every  flowret's  birth, 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  every  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

With  boundless  love. 

"When  ripened  fields  and  azure  skies, 
Called  forth  the  reapers*  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  evening  joys. 

And  lonely  stalk. 
To  vent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 

In  pensive  walk. 

When  youthful  love,  warm-blushing,  strong, 
Keen-shivering  shot  thy  nerves  along, 
Those  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongue. 

The  adored  Name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song, 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 

I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play, 
Wild  send  thee  pleasure's  devious  way. 
Misled  by  Fancy's  raoteor-ray, 

By  passion  driven  ; 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  Heaven. 

I  taught  thy  manners-painting  strains. 
The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swains, 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  fame  extends ; 
And  some^  the  pride  of  Coila's  plains. 

Become  thy  friends. 

Thou  canst  not  learn,  nor  can  I  show, 
To  paint  with  Thomson's  landscape  glow  ; 
Or  wake  the  bosom-melting  throe, 

With  Shenstone's  art ; 
Or  pour,  with  Gray,  the  moving  flow 

Warm  on  the  heart. 

Yet,  all  beneath  the  unrivalled  rose. 

The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows ; 

Though  large  the  forest's  monarch  throws 

His  army  shade, 
Yet  green  the  juicy  hawthorn  grows 

Aduwn  the  glade.  | 


Thin  never  mummr  nor  repine  ; 
Strive  in  thy  humble  sphere  to  shine ; 
And  trust  me,  not  Poto^i*s  mine. 

Nor  king's  regard, 
Can  give  a  bliss  o'ennatching  thine, 

A  rustic  bard. 

To  give  my  counsels  all  in  one— 
Thy  tuneful  flame  still  careful  fan; 
Preserve  the  dignity  of  man. 

With  soul  erect ; 
And  trust,  the  universal  plan 

Will  all  protect. 

And  wear  thou  this' — she  solemn  said, 
Auti  bound  the  holly  round  my  head ; 
The  polished  leaves,  and  berries  red. 

Did  rustling  play ; 
And,  like  a  passing  thought,  she  fled 

In  light  away. 

Burns  never  could  have  improved  upon  the  grace 
and  tenderness  of  this  romantic  vision — the  finest 
revelation  ever  made  of  the  hope  and  ambition  of  a 
youthful  poet.  Greater  strength,  however,  he  un- 
doubtedly acquired  with  the  exiicrience  of  manhood. 
Uis  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  and  Hruce's  Address,  are  the 
result  of  matured  powers ;  and  his  songs  evince  a 
conscious  mastery  of  the  art  and  materials  of  com- 
position. His  Vision  of  Lilwrty  at  Lincluden  is  a 
great  and  splendid  fragment.  The  reflective  spirit 
evinced  in  his  early  epistles  is  found,  in  his  Lines 
Written  in  Friar.s'  Carse  IIennit:ige,  to  have  settled 
into  a  deep  vein  of  moral  philosophy,  clear  and 
true  as  the  lines  of  Swift,  and  informeil  with  a 
higher  wisdom.  It  cannot  lie  said  that  Burns  abso- 
lutely fails  in  any  kind  of  composition,  except  in  his 
epigrams ;  these  are  coarse  witliout  iK'ing  pointed 
or  entertaining.  Nature,  whirli  had  lavished  on  him 
such  powers  of  humour,  rlenied  him  wit. 

In  reviewing  the  intellectual  c.ireer  of  the  poet, 
his  correspondence  must  not  be  overlooked.  His 
prose  style  was  more  ambitious  than  that  of  his 
poetry.  In  the  latter  he  followed  tlie  dictates  of 
nature,  warm  from  the  heart,  wliereas  in  his  letters 
he  aimed  at  being  sentimental,  peculiar,  and  striking; 
and  simplicity  was  sometimes  sacrificed  for  eflect. 
As  Johnson  considered  conversation  to  be  an  intel- 
lectual arena,  wherein  every  man  was  Ixiund  to  do 
his  best.  Burns  seems  to  have  regarded  letter-writing 
in  much  the  same  light,  and  to  have  considered  it 
necessary  at  times  to  display  all  his  acquisitions  to 
amuse,  gratify,  or  astonish  his  patronising  corre- 
spondents. Considerable  deductions  must,  therefore, 
be  made  from  his  published  correspondeuce,  whether 
regarded  as  an  index  to  his  feelmgs  and  situation, 
or  as  models  of  the  epistolary  style.  In  suhjtct^  he 
adapted  himself  too  nuicli  to  the  character  and  tastes 
of  the  person  he  was  addressing,  and  in  sli/le,  he  was 
led  away  by  a  love  of  display.  A  tinge  of  pedantry 
and  assumption,  and  of  reckless  bravado,  was  thus 
at  times  superinduced  upon  the  manly  and  thought- 
ful simplicity  of  his  natural  ch,aracter,  whicli  sits  as 
awkwardly  upon  it  as  the  intrusion  of  .Jove  or 
Danae    into    the   rural  songs   of  .iVllan  Ilamsay.* 

*  The  scraps  of  French  in  his  letters  to  Dr  Moore,  Mrs 
Riddetl,  &c.  have  an  unpleasant  effect  '  If  he  had  an  affecta- 
tion in  anything,*  says  Diigald  Stewart,  '  it  was  in  introducing 
occasionally  [in  conversation]  a  word  or  phrase  from  that 
language.'  Campbell  makes  a  similar  statement,  and  relates 
the  following  anecdote : — '  One  of  his  friends,  who  carried  him 
into  the  company  of  a  French  lady,  remarked,  with  surprise, 
that  he  attempted  to  converse  with  her  in  her  own  tongue. 
Their  French,  however,  was  mutually  unintelligible.  As  far 
as  Bums  could  make  himself  understood,  he  imfortunateI> 
offended  the  foreign  lady.    He  meant  to  tell  her  that  she  was  ■ 
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Burns*s  letters,  however,  are  valuable  as  memorials 
of  Ills  temperament  and  genius.  He  was  often  dis- 
tinct, forcible,  and  happy  in  expression — rich  in 
sallies  of  imagination  and  poetical  feeling — at  times 
deeply  pathetic  and  impressive.  He  lifts  tiie  veil 
from  the  miseries  of  his  latter  days  with  a  hand 
fltru{;gling  betwi.xt  pride  and  a  broken  spirit.  Ilis 
autobiography,  addressed  to  Dr  Moore,  written  when 
his  mind  was  salient  and  vigorous,  is  as  remarkable 
for  its  literary  talent  as  for  its  modest  independence 
anil  clear  judgment ;  and  the  letters  to  Mrs  Diinlop 
(in  whom  he  had  entire  confiilence,  and  whose  laily- 
like  manners  and  high  principle  rebuked  his  wilder 
spiiit)  are  all  characterised  by  sincerity  and  ele- 
gance. One  beautiful  letter  to  this  lady  we  are 
tempted  to  copy :  it  is  poetical  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  touches  with  exquisite  taste  on  the  niysterious 
union  between  external  nature  and  the  sympathies 
end  emotions  of  the  human  frame  :^ 

*  Ellisland,  ycK-Year-Daij  Morning,  17W». 

This,  dear  inailam,  is  a  morning  of  wishes,  and 
would  to  God  tliat  I  came  under  the  apostle  .James's 
description! — lite  prayer  of  a  riyhteons  man  avaiklh 
much.  In  that  ease,  madam,  you  should  welcome 
in  a  year  full  of  blessings  :  everything  that  obstructs 
or  distuflis  tranquillity  and  self  enjoyment  should 
be  removed,  and  every  pleasure  that  frail  humanity 
can  t.aste  should  be  yours.  I  own  myself  so  Uttle  a 
Presbyterian,  that  I  approve  of  set  times  and  sea- 
sons of  more  than  ordinary  acts  of  devotion,  for 
breaking  in  on  that  liabituated  routine  of  life  and 
thought  which  is  so  apt  to  reduce  our  existence  to 
a  kind  of  instinct,  or  even  sometimes,  and  with 
some  minds,  to  a  state  very  little  better  tlian  mere 
machinery. 

This  day,  the  first  Sunday  of  May,  a  brecjiy, 
blue-skied  noon  some  time  about  the  beginning,  and 
a  hoary  morning  and  calm  sunny  day  alwut  the  end 
of  autumn;  these,  time  out  of  mind,  have  been  with 
nie  a  kind  of  holiday. 

I  believe  I  owe  this  to  that  glorious  paper  in  the 

cbarmlnff  person,  and  ilclifflitful  in  convorsalinn,  but  ciprcssoil 
binuctf  DO  u  to  upfK'ar  to  liur  to  mean  tlmt  t,hu  was  fond  of 
■peaking :  to  which  the  Gallic  dame  indignantly  rc[>licd,  that  it 
waa  quite  as  common  for  jntet.*  to  Ije  Impfrtincnt  a.-*  for  women 
to  bo  loqimcionK.'  Tlio  friend  who  introduced  IturnH  on  this 
occasion  (and  who  herwlf  related  the  anecdote  to  Mr  Camp- 
bell) was  Mb**  Marparet  Chalmers,  aftcrwanU  Sirs  Ia'wih 
Hay,  wlio  ditnl  in  UM.'!.  The  wonder  itt,  that  the  dissipated 
arbttocracy  of  the  Caledcmian  Hunt,  and  the  '  buekixli  tnide!«- 
men  of  EdinbuFKh,'  left  any  iwrt  of  the  original  plainncMi  and 
■impllcity  of  bin  manners.  Vet  his  learned  frirndu  tiaw  no 
ohango  In  the  prtiud  M'lf-HUstaino<l  and  helf-mciuturing  [loet. 
lie  kept  his  ground,  and  be  onked  no  more.  *  A  Home»bat 
clearer  knowledge  of  men's  atTiiint,  scarcely  of  their  eluiriu'- 
tent,' BAyM  the  quaint  but  true  and  Ncarching  Thonuu  Carl>  le, 
'  this  w  inter  in  Mdinburgh  did  afford  him ;  but  a  nharjier  tvvl- 
ing  of  Fortune'H  unequal  arrangements  In  tbcir  social  destiny 
It  alito  left  with  him.  He  had  seen  the  gay  and  gorgeous 
arena,  in  which  the  powerful  are  bom  to  play  their  jwirts ; 
nay,  had  himself  strNtd  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and  he  felt  more 
bitterly  than  ever  that  bcn^  he  was  but  aliM>ker-on,  and  had 
no  part  or  lot  in  that  splendid  game.  From  this  time  a  Jealous 
Indignant  fear  of  s<H-iut  di.gradatinn  taki-s  imsAcwion  of  him  ; 
and  p»Tverts,  so  far  as  aught  could  jiervert,  his  private  con- 
t«*ntment,  and  hU  feelings  towanis  his  richer  fellows.  It  was 
dear  to  ilurns  that  he  bad  talent  cnouKh  to  make  a  fortune, 
or  a  hundn-d  fortunes,  could  he  but  have  rightly  wllhyl  thi^ 
It  was  clear  also  that  he  wilh^I  siuuetbing  far  diirer\'nt,  antt 
therefore  could  not  make  one.  l^nhappy  it  was  that  be  had 
not  [Kiwer  to  cho)>!«o  the  one  and  reject  the  other,  but  must 
halt  forever  between  two  opinions,  two  objct'ts  ;  making  ham- 
p<Te<l  advancement  towanis  either.  Hut  so  it  is  with  nuiny 
men ;  "  we  long  for  ttie  meich.indise,  yet  wiiuld  fain  kwp  the 
price;"  and  so  staofl  chalTering  with  Fate,  in  vexatious  alter- 
cation, till  the  night  come,  and  our  fulr  is  over !' 


Spectator— the  Vision  of  Xlirza — a  piece  that  struck 
my  young  fancy  before  I  was  capable  of  fixing  an 
idea  to  a  word  of  three  sylhibles  :  "  On  the  5th  day 
of  the  moon,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  my 
forefathers,  I  always  keep  lioly,  :ifter  having  washed 
myself,  and  ofl'ered  up  my  morning  devotions,  X 
ascended  the  higli  hill  of  Bagdat,  in  order  to  pass 
the  rest  of  the  diiy  in  meditation  and  prayer." 

We  know  nothing,  or  next  to  notliing,  of  the 
substance  or  structure  of  our  soids,  so  cannot  ac- 
count for  those  seeming  caprices  in  them,  that  one 
should  be  p;irticularly  pleased  with  tliis  thing,  or 
struck  with  that,  which,  on  minds  of  a  different 
cast,  makes  no  extraordinary  impression.  I  have 
some  favourite  flowers  in  spring,  among  which  are 
the  mountain-d:iisy,  the  harebell,  the  foxglove,  the 
wild-brier  rose,  the  budding  birch,  and  the  hoary 
hawthorn,  that  I  view  and  hang  over  with  parti- 
cular delight.  I  never  hear  the  loud,  solitary  whistle 
of  the  curlew  in  a  summer  noon,  or  the  wild  mixing 
cadence  of  a  troop  of  gniy  plovers  in  an  autumnal 
morning,  without  feeling  an  elevation  of  soul  like 
the  entliusiasm  of  devotion  or  poetry.  Tell  me,  my 
dear  friend,  to  what  can  this  be  owing?  Are  we  a 
piece  of  m;ichinery,  which,  like  the  ^olian  harp, 
passive,  takes  the  impression  of  the  passing  acci- 
dent? Or  do  these  workings  argue  something 
within  us  above  the  trodden  t^lod  ?  I  own  mysclt 
parti.al  to  such  proofs  of  those  awful  and  iniport:mt 
reiilities — a  God  that  made  all  things — man's  imma- 
terial and  immort;d  n;iture,  and  a  world  of  weal  or 
wo  beyonil  death  and  the  grave.* 

To  the  doctrine  of  the  iiumort.ility  of  the  soul. 
Burns  seems  to  have  clung  with  fond  tenacity:  it 
survived  the  wreck  or  confusion  of  his  e;irly  im- 
pressions, anci  formed  the  strongest  and  most  sooth- 
ing of  his  beliefs.  In  other  resjK'Cts  his  creed  was 
chiefly  pnictical.  *  Wh;itever  mitigates  the  woes, 
or  increases  the  happiness  of  others,'  he  says,  '  this 
is  my  criterion  of  goodness;  and  whatever  injures 
society  at  large,  or  any  individu:il  in  it,  this  is  nty 
reason  of  iniquity.'  The  same  feeling  he  had  ex- 
pressed in  one  of  Ilis  early  poems — 

But  deep  this  truth  impressed  my  mind, 

Through  all  his  works  abroad, 
The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 

The  iiiost  resembles  God. 

Conjectures  have  been  idly  formed  as  to  the  probable 
clfect  which  educ:itioii  would  have  had  on  the  mind 
of  Burns.  We  may  as  well  speculate  on  the  change 
which  might  be  wrought  by  the  engineer,  tlie 
planter,  and  agriculturist,  in  assimilating  tlie  wild 
scenery  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England.  Who  would 
wish  (if  it  were  [wssihle),  by  successive  graftings, 
to  make  the  birch  or  the  pine  approximate  to  the 
oak  or  the  elm  ?  Nature  is  various  in  all  her  works, 
and  has  diversifled  genius  as  much  as  she  has  done 
her  plants  and  trees.  In  Burns  we  have  a  genuine 
Scottish  poet:  why  should  we  wish  to  mar  the 
iHNiutiful  order  and  variety  of  nature  by  making 
him  a  Drydeii  or  a  Gray?  Education  could  not 
have  imjiroved  liiirns's  songs,  his  Tam  u'  Shanter, 
or  any  other  of  his  great  poems.  He  would  never 
have  written  them  but  for  his  situation  and  feelings 
as  a  peasant— and  could  he  have  written  anything 
bitter?  The  whole  of  that  world  of  passion  and 
beautv  which  he  has  laid  oihm\  to  us  might  have 
been  hid  for  ever;  and  the  genius  which  was  »o  well 
and  worthily  emiiloyed  in  enilx'llishing  rustic  life, 
and  adding  'new  interest  and  glory  to  his  c<mntry, 
wouM  only  have  swelU'<l  the  hing  procession  of  Eng- 
lish poets,  stript  of  his  originality,  and  IxMring, 
though  proudly,  the  ensign  of  conquest  mil  sub- 
mission. 
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IFrom  JBumi't  Epialla.'] 

We'll  sing  nuld  Coila's  plains  and  fells, 
Her  moon*  rcd-browii  wi'  heather  bells, 
Her  banks  and  braes,  her  dens  and  dells, 

Where  glorious  Wallace 
Aft  bure  the  grec,  as  story  tells, 

Frae  southron  billies. 

At  Wallace'  name  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood  I 
Oft  have  our  fearless  fathers  strode 

By  Wallace'  aide, 
Still  pressing  onward,  red-wat  shod. 

Or  glorious  died ! 

Oh  sweet  are  Coila's  haughs  and  woods, 
AV'hen  lintwhites  chant  ainang  the  buds, 
And  jinkin'  hares  in  amorous  whids, 

Their  loves  enjoy, 
While  through  the  braes  the  cushat  croods 

With  wailfu'  cry ! 

Even  winter  bleak  has  charms  to  me 
When  winds  rave  through  the  naked  tree; 
Or  frosts  on  hills  of  Ochiltree 

Are  hoary  gray : 
Or  blinding  drifts  wild  furious  flee, 

Barkening  the  day  I 

Oh  nature  I  a'  thy  shows  and  forms 
To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  hae  charms ! 
Whether  the  summer  kindly  warms, 

Wi'  life  and  light, 
Or  winter  howls  in  gusty  storms 

The  lang,  dark  night! 

The  Muse,  nae  poet  ever  fand  her. 
Till  by  hirasel  he  learned  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trotting  bum's  meander. 

And  no  think  lang; 
Oh  Bweet,  to  stray  and  pensive  ponder 

A  heart-felt  sang ! 

Then  farewell  hopes  o*  laurel-boughs, 
To  garland  my  poetic  brows ! 
Henceforth  I'll  rore  where  busy  ploughs 

Arc  whistling  thrang. 
And  teach  the  lanely  heights  and  howes 

My  rustic  sang, 

ni  wander  on,  with  tcntless  heed 
How  never-halting  moments  speed. 
Till  fate  shall  snap  the  brittle  thread  ; 

Then,  all  unknoivn, 
I'll  lay  me  with  the  inglorious  dead. 

Forgot  and  gone! 

But  why  o'  death  begin  a  tale  1 

Just  now  we're  living  sound  and  hale, 

Then  top  au'l  maintop  crowd  the  sail, 

Heave  care  o'er  side  ! 
And  large  before  enjoyment's  gale, 

Let's  tak  the  tide. 

This  life,  sae  far's  I  understand. 
Is  a'  enchanted  fairy  land, 
Where  plea.sure  is  the  magic  wand. 

That,  wielded  right, 
Maks  hours  like  minutes,  hand  in  hand. 

Dance  by  fu'  light. 

The  magic  wand  then  let  us  wield  ; 
For,  ance  that  five-and-forty's  speeled, 
See,  crazy,  weary,  joyless  eild, 

Wi'  wrinkled  face. 
Comes  hostin',  hirplin'  owre  the  field, 

Wi'  creepin'  pace. 


u 


When  ance  life's  day  draws  near  the  gloamin', 
Then  fareweel  vacant  careless  roamin  ; 
And  fareweel  cheerfu'  tankards  foamin', 

And  social  noise ; 
And  fareweel  dear,  deluding  woman ! 

The  joy  of  joys  I 

Oh  Life !  how  pleasant  in  thy  morning. 
Young  Fancy's  rays  the  hills  adorning! 
Cold-pausing  caution's  lesson  scorning, 

\Ve  frisk  away. 
Like  schoolboys,  at  the  expected  waniing. 

To  joy  and  play. 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  here. 
We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  brier. 
Unmindful  that  the  thorn  is  near, 

Among  the  leaves! 
And  though  the  puny  wound  appear, 

Short  while  it  grieves. 

To  a  Mountain  Daisy, 

On  turning  one  down  with  the  plough  in  April  I78S. 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem : 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power, 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas  !  it's  no  thy  nelbor  sweet, 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet. 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  wcetl 

Wi'  speckled  brea-st. 
When  upward-springing,  blithe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth  ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  stonn. 
Scarce  reared  above  the  ptirent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield : 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

O'  clod  or  stane. 
Adorns  the  histie  stibblc- field. 

Unseen,  alane. 

There  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sun-ward  spread. 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise  ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies ! 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid. 
Sweet  flo>vret  of  the  rural  shade  ! 
By  lore's  sinii>licity  betrayed, 

And  guileless  trust, 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soiled,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starred! 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard. 

And  whelm  him  o'er!    • 

Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  given. 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striicii. 
By  human  j)ride  or  cunning  driven 

To  misery's  brink. 
Till  wrenched  of  every  stay  hut  Hearen, 

He,  ruined,  £inkl 
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Even  thou  who  raourn'et  the  daisy's  fate, 
That  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date  ; 
Stern  Ruin's  ploughshare  drives,  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
TUl  crushed  beneath  the  furrow's  weight, 

Shall  be  thy  doom. 

On  Captain  Matthew  J!cnd<rson. 

A  gmtleman  who  held  the  patent  for  his  hocoun  uninediately 
from  Almighty  God- 

*  Bbould  the  poor  be  flattered  ?' — Shaktpear(, 

But  now  his  radiant  course  Is  run. 

For  Matthew's  course  was  bright ; 
His  Boul  was  like  the  glorious  sua, 

A  matchless  heavenly  light  I 

Oh  Death  !  thou  tyrant  fell  and  bloody  ! 

The  meikle  devil  wi'  a  woodie 

Haurl  thee  hame  to  his  black  smiddle, 

O'er  hurcheon  hides, 
A^d  like  stock-fish  come  o'er  his  studdie 

Wi'  thy  auld  sides! 

He*8  gane !  he's  gane !  he's  frae  U8  torn. 

The  ae  best  fellow  e'er  was  bom  ! 

Thee,  Matthew,  Nature's  sel'  shall  mourn 

Hy  wood  and  wild, 
Where,  haply,  Pity  strays  forlorn, 

Frae  man  exiled ! 

Ye  hilU,  near  neibors  o'  the  stams. 
That  proudly  cock  your  cresting  cairns  I 
Ye  cliffs,  the  haunts  of  sailing  yearns,* 

Where  echo  slumbers ! 
Come  join,  ye  Nature's  sturdiest  bairns, 

My  wailing  numbers  1 

Mourn,  ilka  grove  the  cushat  kens  I 
Ye  hazelly  shaws  and  briery  dens! 
Ye  bumiee,  wimpling  down  your  glens 

Wi'  toddlin'  din. 
Or  foaming  Strang,  wi'  ha^tty  stens, 

Frae  lin  to  lin! 

Mourn,  little  harebells  o'er  the  lea; 
Ye  stately  foxgloves  fair  to  see ; 
Ye  woodbines  hanging  bonnilie 

In  scented  bowers; 
Ye  roses  on  your  thorny  tree, 

The  first  o'  flowers. 

At  dawn,  when  every  grassy  blade 

Droops  with  a  diamond  at  its  head, 

At  even,  when  beans  their  fragrance  shed 

I'  the  rustling  pale, 
Ye  maukins  whiddin  through  the  glade. 

Come  join  my  wail. 

Mouni,  ye  wee  songsters  o*  the  wood  ; 
Ye  groune  that  crap  the  heather  bud  ; 
Ye  curlews  calling  through  a  clud  ; 

Ye  whistling  plover  ; 
And  mourn,  ye  whirring  paitrick  brood  ! 

lie's  gane  for  evert 

Mourn,  sooty  coots,  and  speckled  teals. 
Ye  fisher  herons,  watching  eeU  ; 
Ye  duck  and  drake,  wi'  airy  wheels 

Circling  the  lake  ; 
Ye  bitterns,  till  the  quagmire  reels, 

Ilair  for  his  »akc. 

Mourn,  claraering  craiks  at  close  o*  day, 
'Maiig  fields  o'  flowering  clover  gay  ; 
And  when  ye  wing  yuur  annual  way 

Frae  our  cauld  shore. 
Tell  thac  far  worlds  tvha  lien  in  clay 

Wham  we  deplore. 


Ye  houlets,  frae  your  ivy  bower. 

In  some  auld  tree,  or  eldritch  tower, 

What  time  the  moon,  wi'  silent  glower 

Sets  up  her  horn, 
Wail  through  the  dreary  midnight  hour 

Till  waukrife  mom  I 

Oh,  rivers,  forests,  hills,  and  platnsl 
Oft  have  ye  heard  my  canty  strains: 
But  now,  what  else  for  me  remains 

But  tales  of  wo? 
And  frae  my  een  the  drapping  rains 

Maun  ever  flow. 

Mourn,  spring,  thou  darling  of  the  year. 
Ilk  cowslip  cup  shall  kep  a  tear: 
Thou,  simmer,  while  each  corny  spear 

Shoots  up  its  head, 
Thy  gay,  green,  flowery  tresses  shear 

For  him  that's  dead. 

Thou,  autumn,  wi'  thy  yellow  hair. 
In  grief  thy  sallow  mantle  tear! 
Thou,  winter,  hurling  through  the  air 

The  roaring  blast, 
Wide  o'er  the  naked  world  declare 

The  worth  we've  lost ! 

Mourn  him,  thou  sun,  great  source  of  light! 
Mourn,  empress  of  the  silent  night  I 
And  you,  ye  twinkling  staraies  bright, 

My  Matthew  mourn  ! 
For  through  your  orb  he's  ta'en  his  flight, 

Ne'er  to  retunu 

Oh,  Henderson  !  the  man — the  brother  ! 

And  art  thou  gone,  and  gone  for  everl 
And  hast  thou  crossed  that  unknown  river. 

Life's  dreary  bound  ! 
Like  thee,  where  shall  we  find  another, 

The  world  around ! 

Go  to  your  sculptured  tombs,  ye  great, 
In  a'  the  tinsel  trash  o'  state ! 
But  by  thy  honest  turf  I'll  wait. 

Thou  man  of  worth  I 
And  weep  the  ae  best  fellow's  fate 
.  E'er  lay  in  earth. 

[Son(f3.] 

Macphersons  FantoelL 

Farewell,  ye  dungeons  dark  and  strong, 

The  wretch's  destinie  ! 
Macpherson's  time  will  not  be  long 
On  yonder  gallows-tree. 

Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dauntiiigly  gacd  he  ; 
lie  played  a  spring,  and  danced  it  round. 
Below  the  gallows  tree. 

Oh,  what  is  death  but  parting  breath  I 

On  many  a  bloody  plain 
I've  dared  his  face,  and  in  this  place 

I  scom  him  yet  again  I 

Untie  these  bunds  fn^m  off  my  hands. 

And  bring  to  me  my  sword  ; 
And  there's  no  a  man  in  all  Scotland, 

But  I'll  bruve  him  at  a  word. 

I've  lived  a  life  of  sturt  and  strife  ; 

I  die  by  trcachcrie  ; 
It  hums  my  hfart  I  must  depart 

And  not  avenged  be. 

Now  farewell  light — thou  sunshine  bright. 

And  all  beneath  the  hky ! 
Muv  coward  shame  di^tain  his  name, 

'Ihe  wretch  that  dared  not  die! 
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Again  rejoicing  nature  sees 

Ilor  rube  a,'*sunie  its  renial  hues. 
Her  leafy  locks  wave  in  the  breeze. 

All  freshly  btcei»e<l  in  moniing  dews. 

In  Tain  to  mc  the  cowslips  blaw, 
III  vain  to  ine  the  Tiolets  spring; 

In  viiiii  to  me,  in  ^'len  or  shaw, 
The  niavin  and  the  lintwhite  sing. 

The  merry  ploughboy  cheers  his  loam, 
\Vi'  joy  the  tentie  seedsman  stalks  ; 

But  life  to  me's  a  weary  dream, 
A  dream  of  ane  that  never  wauks. 

The  wanton  coot  the  water  skims, 

Amang  the  reeds  the  ducklings  cry, 
The  stately  swan  majestic  swims, 

And  everything  is  blessed  but  I. 
The  shepherd  Fteeks  his  fnulding  slap, 

And  owre  the  moorland  whistles  shrill ; 
Wi'  wild,  unequal^  wanderinj^  step, 

I  meet  him  on  the  dewy  hill. 
And  when  the  lark,  ^tween  li^ht  and  dark. 

Blithe  waukens  by  the  daisy's  side. 
And  mounts  und  sings  on  flittering  wings, 

A  wo-wom  ghaist  1  hameward  glide. 
Come,  Winter,  with  thine  angry  howl, 

And  raging  bend  the  naked  tree : 
Thy  gloom  will  soothe  ray  cheerless  soul, 

When  nature  all  is  sad  like  mc ! 

Ae  Fond  Kiss. 

f*  These  exquisitely  affecting  stanzas  contain  the  esscDCO  oi 

a  thousand  love  talcs." — Scott.'] 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever; 
Ae  fareweel,  alas  !  lor  ever  I 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieves  him. 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  i 
Me,  nae  cheerfu'  twinkle  lights  me; 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

I'll  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy; 
But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her ; 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly. 
Never  met — or  never  parted. 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

Fare  thee  wecl,  thou  first  and  fairest ! 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest ! 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure. 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure! 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever; 
Ae  farewell,  alas  !  for  ever! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee. 
Warring  sighs  und  groans  I'll  wage  thee! 

Jify  Bonnie  Mary, 

Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine, 

And  fill  it  in  a  silver  tassie ; 
That  I  may  drink,  before  I  go, 

A  service  to  my  bonnie  lassie; 
The  boat  rocks  at  the  pier  o'  Leith, 

Fu'  loud  the  wind  biaws  frae  the  Ferry; 
The  ship  rides  by  the  Berwick-law, 

And  I  maun  leave  my  bonnie  Mary. 

rbe  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly, 
The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  ready; 

The  shouts  o'  war  are  heard  afar. 
The  battle  closes  thick  and  bloody ; 


But  it's  not  the  roar  o'  sea  or  shore 
Wad  make  me  langer  wish  to  tarry ; 

Nor  shouts  o'  war  that's  heard  afar — 
It's  leaving  thee,  my  bonnie  Mary. 

Mary  MorisorK 
['  One  of  my  juvenile  works.' — Jium*.  '  Of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  HurnH,  the  pathetic  and  scrii>ii9  love  sonps  which  he 
hu^  left  behind  him  in  the  manner  of  old  ballads,  are  j>crhapa 
thoNO  which  take  tliu  deept-Ht  and  niot-t  lasting  Imld  of  the 
mind.    Such  are  the  lines  of  Mary  Mori&on,  4c.* — JlazHtt.'\ 

Oh  Mary,  at  thy  window  be, 

It  is  the  wished,  the  trysted  hour  ! 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see. 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor: 
How  blitiiely  wad  I  bide  the  stoure, 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun. 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure, 

The  lovely  Mary  Morison. 

Yestreen  when  to  the  trembling  string 

The  dance  gaed  through  the  lighted  ha*, 
To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 

I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw. 
Though  tins  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw. 

And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 
I  sighed,  and  said  amang  them  a', 

*  Ve  arc  na  Mary  Morison.* 

Oh  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 

\\'hase  only  faut  is  loving  thee  \ 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie, 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  sho^vn  ; 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 

Bruce^s  Address. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led  ; 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 
Or  to  victory  ! 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour; 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour ; 
See  approach  proud  Kdward's  power^ 
Chains  and  slavery  ! 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 
Wha  sae  base  a-s  be  a  slave  ? 
Let  him  turn  and  flee  I 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  ami  haw 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw. 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa'. 
Let  him  follow  me  ! 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains  ! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains  ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 
But  they  shall  be  free  1 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow! 
Let  us  do,  or  die  ! 

ALEXANDER  WILSCN. 

Alexander  Wilson,  a  distinguished  naturalist, 
was  also  a  good  Scottish  poet.  He  was  a  native  of 
Paisley,  and  born  July  6,  1766.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  trade  of  a  weaver,  but  afterwards  preferred 
that  of  a  pedlar,  selling  muslin  and  other  wares.  In 
1789  he  added  to  his  other  commodities  a  prospectus 
of  a  volume  of  poems,  trusting,  as  he  said, 

If  the  pedlar  should  fail  to  be  favoured  with  sale, 
Then  1  hope  you'll  encourage  the  poet. 
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lie  did  not  succeed  in  eitlier  character ;  and  after 
publishini;  his  poems  lie  returned  to  the  loom.  In 
1792  he  issued  anonymously  his  best  poem,  \Vatty 
ajtd  Meg^  which  was  at  first  attributed  to  Burns. 
A  foolisii  personal  satire,  and  a  not  very  wise  ad- 
miration of  the  principles  of  etjuality  disseminated  j 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  drove  Wilson 
to  America  in  the  year  1791.  There  he  was  once 
more  a  weaver  and  a  peillar,  and  afterwards  a 
•choolraaster.  A  love  of  ornitholo)^  gained  upon 
liim,  and  he  wandered  over  Americi,  collecting 
specimens  of  birds.  In  1808  appeared  his  first 
volume  of  the  American  Ornithuloyy,  and  he 
continued  collecting  and  publishing,  traversing 
swamps  and  forests  in  quest  of  rare  birds,  and 
undergoing  the  greatest  privations  and  fatigues, 
Vdl  he  had  committed  an  eighth  volume  to  the 
press.  He  sank  under  liis  severe  labours  on  the 
2.3d  of  August  lai.'t,  and  was  interred  with  public 
honours  at  I'hiladelphia.  In  the  Oruithology  of 
Wilson  we  see  the  fancy  and  descriptive  powers  of 
the  poet  The  following  extract  is  part  of  his  ac- 
count of  the  bald  eagle,  and  is  extremely  vivid  and 
striking : — 

'The  celebrated  cataract  of  Niagara  is  a  noted 
place  of  resort  for  the  Ixdd  eagle,  as  well  on  account 
of  tlie  fish  procured  there,  as  for  the  numerous  car- 
c;\ses  of  siiuirrels,  deer,  bears,  and  various  other 
animals,  that,  in  their  attempts  to  cross  the  river 
above  the  falls,  have  been  dragged  into  the  current, 
and  precipitated  down  that  tremendous  gulf,  where, 
among  the  rocks  that  bound  the  rapids  below,  they 
furnish  a  rich  repast  for  the  vulture,  the  raven,  and 
the  bald  eagle,  the  subject  of  the  present  account. 
He  has  been  long  known  to  naturalists,  being  com- 
mon to  both  continents,  and  occasionally  met  with 
from  a  very  high  northern  latitude  to  the  borders 
of  the  torrid  zone,  but  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  and  along  the  shores  and  cliffs  of  our  lakes  and 
large  rivers.  Formed  by  nature  for  braving  the 
severest  cold,  feeding  equally  on  the  pro*luce  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  land,  possessing  powers  of  flight 
capable  of  outstripping  even  the  tempests  them- 
selves, unawed  by  anything  but  man,  a[id,  from 
the  ethereal  heights  to  which  he  soars,  looking 
abroad  at  one  glance  on  an  immeasurable  expanse 
of  forests,  fields,  lakes,  and  ocea[i  deep  below  him, 
he  appears  indifferent  to  the  little  localities  of 
change  of  seasons,  as  in  a  few  minutes  he  can 
pass  from  summer  to  winter,  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  abode  of 
eternal  cold,  and  from  thence  ciescend  at  will  to  the 
torrid  or  the  arctic  regions  of  the  earth.  He  is, 
therefore,  found  at  all  seasons  in  the  countries  he 
inhabits ;  but  prefers  such  places  as  have  been 
mentioned  above,  from  the  great  partiality  he  has 
for  fish. 

In  procuring  these,  he  displays,  in  a  very  singular 
manner,  the  genius  and  energy  of  his  character, 
which  is  fierce,  contemplative,  daring,  and  tyranni- 
cal;  attributes  not  exerted  but  on  particular  occa- 
sions, but  when  put  forth,  overpowering  all  opposi- 
tion. Elevated  on  the  liigh  dead  limb  of  some 
gigantic  tree  that  commands  a  wide  view  of  the 
neighbouring  shore  and  ocean,  he  seems  calmly  to 
contemplate  the  motions  of  the  various  feathered 
tribes  tliat  pursue  their  busy  avocations  below;  the 
snow-white  gulls  slowly  winnowing  the  air;  the 
busy  tringiB  coursing  along  the  sands  ;  trains  of 
ducks  streaming  over  the  surface  ;  silent  and  watch- 
ful cranes  intent  and  wading ;  clamorous  crows ; 
and  all  the  winged  multitudes  that  subsist  by  the 
bounty  of  this  vast  liciuid  magazine  of  nature.  High 
over  all  these  hovers  one  whose  lU'tion  instantly 
arrests  his  whole  attention.     By  his  wide  curvaturo 


of  wing,  and  sudden  suspension  in  air,  he  knows 
him  to  be  the  fish-hawk,  settling  over  some  devoted 
victim  of  the  deep.  His  eye  kindles  at  the  sight, 
and  balancing  himself  with  half-opened  wings  on 
the  branch,  he  watches  the  result.  IJown,  rapid  as 
an  arrow  from  heaven,  descends  the  distant  object 
of  his  attention,  the  roar  of  its  wings  reaching  the 
ear  as  it  disappears  in  the  deep,  making  the  surges 
foam  around.  At  this  moment  the  eager  looks  of 
the  eagle  are  all  ardour  ;  and,  levelling  his  neyk  for 
flight,  he  sees  the  fish-hawk  once  more  emerge, 
struggling  with  his  prey,  and  mounting  in  the  air 
with  screams  of  exultation.  These  are  the  signal 
for  our  hero,  who,  launching  into  the  air,  instantly 
gives  chase,  and  soon  gains  on  the  fi.sh-liawk ;  each 
exerts  his  utmost  to  mount  above  the  other,  dis- 
playing in  these  rencontres  the  most  elegant  and 
sublime  aerial  evolutions.  The  unencumbered  eagle 
rapidly  advances,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of  reaching 
his  opponent,  when,  with  a  sudden  scream,  probably 
of  despair  and  honest  execration,  the  latter  drops 
his  fish  :  the  eagle,  poising  himself  for  a  moment,  as 
if  to  take  a  more  certain  aim,  descends  like  a  whirl- 
wind, snatches  it  in  his  grasp  ere  it  reaches  the 
water,  and  bears  his  ill-gotten  booty  silently  away 
to  the  woods.' 

By  w.ay  of  preface,  '  to  invoke  the  clemency  of 
the  reader,'  Wilson  relates  the  following  exquisite 
trait  of  simplicity  and  nature  :— 

'  In  one  of  my  late  visits  to  a  friend  in  the  coun- 
try, I  found  their  youngest  son,  a  fine  boy  of  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age,  who  usually  resides  in  town 
for  his  education,  just  returning  from  a  ramble 
through  the  neighbouring  woods  and  fields,  where 
he  had  collected  a  large  and  very  handsome  bunch 
of  wild  flowers,  of  a  great  many  different  colours ; 
and,  presenting  them  to  his  mother,  said,  ''Look, 
my  dear  mamma,  what  beautiful  flowers  I  have 
found  growing  on  our  place!  Why,  all  the  woods 
are  full  of  them !  red,  orange,  and  blue,  and  'most 
every  colour.  Oh !  I  can  gather  you  a  whole  parcel 
of  them,  much  handsomer  than  these,  all  growing 
in  our  own  woods!  Shall  I,  mamma?  Shall  1  go 
and  bring  you  more?"  The  good  woman  received 
the  bunch  of  flowers  with  a  smile  of  atfectionate 
complacency  ;  and,  after  admiring  for  some  time  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  nature,  gave  her  willing  con- 
sent, and  the  little  fellow  went  otV  on  the  wings  of 
ccstacy  to  execute  his  delightful  commission. 

The  similarity  of  this  little  boy's  enthusiasm  to 
my  own  struck  me,  and  the  reader  will  need  no 
explanations  of  mine  to  make  the  application. 
Should  my  country  receive  with  the  same  gracious 
indulgence  the  specimens  which  I  here  humbly  pre- 
sent her ;  should  she  express  a  desire  for  me  to  go 
and  bring  her  more,  the  highest  wislies  of  my  ambi- 
tion will  be  gratified ;  for,  in  the  language  of  my 
little  friend,  our  whole  woods  are  full  of  them,  and  I 
can  collect  hundreds  more,  much  handsomer  than 
these.' 

The  ambition  of  the  poet -naturalist  was  amply 
gratified. 

[A  Village  Scold  surpriaing  her  ntuband  in  on 
AU-liuiM.] 

V  the  thrang  o'  stories  tellin, 

Sliakin  hands  and  jokin  queer, 
Swith  !  a  chap  comen  on  the  IiuIIad — 

'  Mungo!  is  our  Watty  bcR  I' 

Waggy's  wccl-kcnt  tongue  and  hurt? 
Darted  through  him  like  a  kuilc: 
Up  the  door  iKiv-  like  a  fury 
I  In  came  Watty's  scoldiu  wife, 
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*  Nasty,  gudc-for-naething  being  ! 

O  ye  snutfy  druckcn  sow! 
Bringin  wife  tuid  weans  to  ruin, 
Drinkin  here  wi'  sic  a  crew ! 

Rise!  ye  drucken  beast  o*  Bethel! 

Drink's  your  night  and  day's  desire; 
Hise,  this  precious  hour!  or  faith  I'll 

Hing  your  whisky  i'  the  fire!' 

Watty  heard  her  tongue  unhallowed, 
«  I*uid  his  groat  wi*  little  din, 
Lfft  the  house,  while  Maggy  fallowed, 
Klyting  a'  the  road  behin'. 

Folk  frae  every  door  carae  lanipin, 
Maggy  curst  them  ane  and  a', 

''Jlapped  wi*  her  handfi,  and  .stainpiD, 
Lost  her  baucheU'  i*  the  snaw. 

Haine,  at  length,  she  turned  the  garel, 

Wi'  a  face  wi  white's  a  clout, 
Ragin  like  a  very  devil, 

Kickin  stools  and  chairs  about. 

*  Ye'U  sit  wi*  your  liinmcrs  round  )'e — 

Hang  you,  sir,  I'll  be  your  death! 
Little  hauds  ray  hands,  confound  you 
But  I  cleave  you  to  the  teeth  !* 

Watty,  wha,  'midst  this  oration, 

Kvt'd  her  whiles,  but  durst  na  speak. 

Sat,  like  patient  Resignation, 
Trembling  by  the  ingle-check. 

Sad  his  wee  drap  brose  he  sippet, 
(Maggy's  tongue  gaed  like  a  bell). 

Quietly  to  his  bed  he  slippet, 
Sighin  aften  to  hinisel — 

*  Nane  are  free  frae  so7ne  vexation. 

Ilk  ane  has  his  ills  to  dree  ; 

But  through  a'  the  hale  creation 

Is  nae  mortal  vexed  like  me.' 

[A  Pedlar's  Stwy.] 

I  wha  stand  here,  in  this  bare  scowry  coat, 
\A*as  ance  a  packman,  worth  raony  a  groat  ; 
I've  carried  packs  as  big's  your  meikle  table; 
Vje  warted  pats,  and  slecpit  in  a  stable  : 
Sax  pounds  I  wadna  for  my  pack  ance  tacn, 
And  I  could  bauldly  brag  'twas  a*  mine  ain. 

Ay !  thae  were  days  indeed,  that  gar'd  me  hope, 
Aiblins,  through  time  to  warsle  up  a  shop; 
And  as  a  wife  aye  in  my  noddle  ran, 
I  kenned  my  Kate  wad  grapple  at  me  than. 
Oh,  Kate  was  past  compare  !  sic  cheeks  !  sic  een! 
Sic  smiling  looks!  were  never,  never  seen. 
Dear,  dear  I  lo'cd  her,  and  whene'er  we  met, 
Pleaded  to  have  the  bridal  day  but  set ; 
Stappcd  her  pouches  fu*  o*  preens  and  laces, 
And  thought  mysel  weel  paid  wi'  twa  three  kisaea: 
Yet  still  she  put  it  atf  frae  day  to  day, 
And  aften  kindly  in  my  lug  would  say, 
*Ae  half-year  langc-'s  no  nae  unco  stop. 
We'll  marry  then,  and  syne  set  up  a  shop.' 

Oh,  sir,  but  lasses'  words  are  saft  and  fair, 
They  goothe  our  griefs  and  banish  ilka  care  : 
Wha  wadna  toil  to  please  the  lass  he  loes  i 
A  lover  true  minds  thui  in  all  he  docs. 
Finding  her  mind  was  thus  sae  firmly  bent. 
And  that  I  couldna  get  her  to  relent. 
There  was  nought  left  but  quietly  to  resign. 
To  heeze  my  pack  for  ae  lang  hard  campaign  ; 
And  as  the  Highlands  was  the  place  for  meat, 
I  Tentured  there  in  spite  o'  wind  and  weet. 

Cauld  now  the  winter  blew,  and  deep  the  snaw 
For  three  hale  days  incessantly  did  fa'; 


Far  in  a  muir,  amang  the  whirling  drift. 
Where  nought  wiw  seen  but  mountains  and  the  lift, 
I  lost  my  road  and  wandered  mony  a  mile, 
Maist  dfud  wi'  hunger,  cauld,  and  fright,  and  toil. 
Thus  wandering,  east  or  west,  I  kenned  na  where, 
My  min<l  o'eroome  wi'  gloom  and  black  despair, 
WV  a  fell  ringe  I  plunged  at  ance,  fort^o.'th, 
Down  through  a  wreath  o'  unaw  up  to  my  mouth — 
Clean  owre  my  head  my  precious  wallet  flew. 
But  whar  it  gaed,  Lord  kens — I  never  kne^v  I 

What  great  misfortunes  are  poured  down  on  Bome  I 
I  thought  my  fearfu*  hinder-end  was  conie  I 
Wi'  grief  and  sorrow  was  my  saul  owercast, 
Ilk  breath  I  drew  was  like  to  be  ray  last ; 
For  aye  the  mair  I  warsled  roun'  and  roun*, 
I  fand  mysel  aye  stick  the  deeper  lUnvn  ; 
Till  ance,  at  length,  wi*  a  prodigious  pull, 
I  drew  my  puir  cauld  carcass  frae  the  hole. 

Lang,  lang  I  sought  and  graped  for  my  pack, 
Till  night  and  hunger  forced  me  to  come  back. 
For  three  lang  hours  I  wandered  up  and  down, 
Till  chance  at  last  conveyed  me  to  a  town ; 
There,  wi'  a  trembling  hand,  I  WTote  my  Kate 
A  siu\  account  of  a'  my  luckless  fate. 
But  bade  her  aye  be  kind,  and  no  despair. 
Since  life  wa-s  left,  I  soon  would  gather  mair, 
Wi'  whilk  I  hoped,  witliin  a  towmont's  date. 
To  be  at  hame,  and  siiare  it  a*  wi'  Kate. 

Fool  that  I  was!  how  little  did  I  think 
That  love  would  soon  be  lost  for  faut  o'  clink ! 
The  loss  o'  fair-won  wealth,  though  hard  to  bear, 
Afore  this — ne'er  had  power  to  force  a  tear. 
I  trusted  time  would  bring  things  round  again, 
And  Kate,  dear  Kate!  would  then  be  a*  niine  ain: 
Consoled  my  mind  in  hopes  o'  better  luck — 
Rut,  oh  !  what  sad  reverse!  how  thunderstruck! 
When  ae  black  day  brought  word  frae  Rab  my  brither, 
That — Kate  was  a-ied  and  jnajvial  on  anitho' I 

Though  a'  my  friends,  and  ilka  comrade  sweot. 
At  ance  had  drapped  cauld  dead  at  my  feet ; 
Or  though  I'd  heard  the  last  day's  dreadful  ca', 
Nae  deeper  horror  o\vre  my  heart  could  fa* ; 
I  cursed  mysel,  I  cursed  my  luckless  fate, 
And  grat— and  sabbing  cried.  Oh  Kate!  oh  Kate  I 

Frae  that  day  forth  I  never  mair  did  weel, 
But  drank,  and  ran  headforemost  to  the  deil ! 
My  siller  vanished,  far  frae  hame  I  pined, 
But  Kate  for  ever  ran  across  my  mind  ; 
In  her  were  a'  my  hopes — these  hopes  were  vain, 
-Ajud  now  I'll  never  see  her  like  again, 

HFXTOR  MACNEILL. 

Hector  Macneill  (1746-18IS)  was  brought  up 
to  a  mercantile  life,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  most  of 
his  business  affairs.  He  cultivated  in  secret  an 
attachment  to  the  muses,  which  at  length  brought 
him  fame,  though  not  wealth.  In  1789  he  published 
a  legendary  poem,  The  JJarp,&nd  in  1795  his  monU 
tale,  Scotland*s  Shaidi,  or  the  History  o'  117//  and 
Jean.  The  object  of  this  production  was  to  depict 
the  evil  effects  of  intemperance.  A  happy  rural 
pair  are  reduced  to  ruin,  descending  by  gradual 
steps  till  the  husband  is  obliged  to  enlist  as  a  soldier, 
and  the  wife  to  beg  with  her  children  through  the 
country.  The  situation  of  the  little  ale-house  where 
Will  begins  his  unlucky  potations  is  finely  described. 

In  a  howm  whose  bonny  bumie 

Whimpering  rowed  its  crystal  flood, 

Near  the  road  where  travellers  turn  aye, 
Neat  and  beild  a  cot-house  stood  : 

White  the  wa's  wi*  roof  new  theekit, 

\\'indow  broatls  just  painted  red  ; 
Lown  'mang  trees  and  braes  it  reekit, 

Hading  seen  and  haflins  hid. 
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Up  the  gavel-end  thick  sjireading 

Crap  the  clftspinj;  ivy  green, 
Back  owre  firs  the  hij^h  craigs  clcadin, 

Raised  a*  round  a  coscy  screen. 

Down  below  a  flowery  meadow 

Joined  the  burnie's  raniblinj^  line; 

Here  it  was  that  Howe  the  widow 
That  aanie  day  set  up  her  sign. 

Brattling  down  the  brae,  and  near  its 
nottoin,  Will  first  marvelling  sees 

'Porter,  Ale,  and  Hriti-nh  Spirits,' 
Painted  bright  between  twa  trees, 

•  Godsake,  Tam  !  here's  walth  for  drinking  I 

W'ha  can  this  new-comer  be?' 
*Hout,'  quo'  Tam,  *  there's  drouth  in  thinking- — 

Let's  in,  Will,  and  syne  we'll  see.' 

The  rustic  friends  have  a  jolly  meeting,  and  do  not 
separati"  till  "tween  twa  and  three'  next  morning. 
A  weekly  club  is  set  up  at  Mug|.'.y  Howe's,  a  news- 
paper is  procured,  and  poor  Will,  the  hero  of  the 
tale,  iK'Conies  a  pot-house  politician,  and  soon  goes 
to  ruin.     His  wife  also  takes  to  drinking. 

Wha  was  ancc  like  Willie  Gairlace! 

Wha  in  neebouring  town  or  farm? 
Beauty's  bloom  ^hone  in  his  fair  face, 

Deadly  strcngvh  was  in  his  anu. 

Whan  he  first  saw  Jcanic  Miller, 

Wha  wi'  Jeanie  could  compare? 
Thousands  had  iiiair  biaws  and  siller, 

Put  war  ony  half  sae  'niri 

S«e  them  now/ — how  changed  wi'  drinking ! 

A'  their  youthfu'  beauty  gane  ! 
Davered,  doited,  daized,  and  blinking — 

Worn  to  perfect  skin  and  bane ! 

In  th»  cauld  month  o*  November 

(C'aifle  and  cash  and  credit  out), 
Cowering  o'er  a  dying  ember, 

Wi'  ilk  face  as  white's  a  clout ! 

Bond  and  bill  and  debts  n*  stoppit, 

Ilka  sheaf  selt  on  the  bent; 
Cattle,  beds,  and  blankets  roupit 

Now  to  pay  the  luird  his  rent. 

No  anither  night  to  lodge  here — 
No  a  friend  their  cauHc  to  plead  ! 

He's  ta'cn  on  to  be  a  nodger. 
She  wi'  weans  to  beg  her  bread  ! 

Tlie  little  domestic  drama  is  happily  wound  up : 
Jeanie  obtains  a  cottage  and  protection  from  tlie 
Duchess  of  Bucclcuch  ;  and  Will,  after  hising  a  hg 
in  battle,  returns,  '  placed  on  Chelsea's  bounty,'  and 
finds  his  wife  and  family. 

Sometimes  briskly,  snnictimcs  flaggin*. 
Sometimes  hclpit,  Will  gat  forth; 

On  a  cart,  or  in  a  wai,'on, 

liirpling  aye  towards  tho  north. 

Tired  &o  c*cning,  stepping  hooly. 

Pondering  on  his  thraward  fut«. 
In  the  bonny  month  o'  July, 

Willie,  heedless,  tint  his  gate. 

Saft  tho  southland  breeze  was  blawing. 
Sweetly  «ughed  the  green  aik  wood  ; 

lAMtd  tho  din  o*  Htreams  fast  fa'ing, 
Strack  tho  ear  wi*  thundering  thud  : 

Kwe)4  and  Iambs  on  braes  ran  bloating ; 

Lintiori  chirped  on  ilka  tree  ; 
Frae  tho  went  tho  sun,  near  Hotting, 

flamed  on  Hoitlin'ii  towers  soo  hie. 


Kowlin's  towers  and  braes  sae  bonnv  ! 

Craigs  and  water,  woods  and  glen  ! 
Ro^lin's  banks  unpeered  by  onv, 

Save  the  Muses'  llawthomdeni 

Ilka  sound  and  charm  delighting, 

Will  (though  hardly  fit  to  gang) 
Wandered  on  through  scenes  inviting, 

Listening  to  the  mavis'  sang. 

Faint  at  length,  the  day  fast  closing. 

On  a  fragrant  strawberry  steep, 
Esk's  sweet  dream  to  rest  composing, 

Wearied  nature  drapt  asleep. 

*  Soldier,  rise  ! — the  dews  o*  e'ening 

Gathering,  fa'  wi'  deadly  skalth  ! — 
Wounded  soldier!  if  complaining. 
Sleep  na  here,  and  catch  your  death.' 

*  »  • 

Silent  stept  he  on,  poor  fallow! 

Listening  to  his  guide  before, 
0*er  green  knowe  and  flowery  hallow. 

Till  they  reached  the  cot-house  door. 

Laigh  it  was,  yet  sweet  and  humble; 

Decked  wi'  honeysuckle  round; 
Clear  below  Ksk's  waters  rumble, 

Deep  glens  nmmmring  back  the  sound. 

Melville's  towers  sae  white  and  stately, 

Dim  by  gloaming  glint  to  view  ; 
Through  Losswade's  dark  woods  keek  sueetlr 

Skies  sae  red  and  lift  sae  blue. 

Entering  now,  in  transport  mingle 

Mother  fond  and  hap]>y  wean. 
Smiling  round  a  canty  ingle 

Pleezing  on  a  clean  hearthstane. 

*  Soldier  welcome  !  come,  be  cheerie — 

Here  ye'se  rest  and  tak'  your  bed — 
Faint,  waes  me  !  ye  seem,  and  wearv, 
Pale's  your  cheek  sae  lately  red!' 

'Changed  I  am,*  sighed  Willie  till  her; 

'Changed,  nac  doubt,  as  changed  can  be; 
Yet,  alas!  does  Jeanie  Miller 

Nought  o*  Willie  Gairlace  see?* 

Hae  ye  marked  the  dews  o*  morning 

(Jlittering  in  the  sunny  ray, 
Quickly  fa',  when,  without  warning. 

Rough  blasts  came  and  shook  the  spray  1 

Hae  ye  seen  the  bird  fast  fleeing, 

Drup  when  pierced  by  death  mair  fleetl 

Then  ^ee  Jean  wi'  colour  deeing, 
Senseless  drap  at  Willie's  feet. 

After  three  lang  years*  affliction 
(A'  their  waes  now  hushed  to  rest), 

Jean  ancu  malr,  in  fond  atl'ection, 
Clasps  her  Willie  to  her  breast. 

The  simple  truth  and  pathos  of  descriptions  likc 
tliC'se  apiK-'iUed  to  the  heart,  and  soon  renden-tl  Mac- 
nt'iirs  iKn-ni  universally  popular  in  Scittland.  Ita 
moral  tendency  was  also  a  strung  rccommeiwlatiun, 
anil  the  same  causes  still  ojierato  in  prinuring 
reaiiers  for  the  tale,  especially  in  that  class  best 
fitted  to  appreciate*  its  rural  beauties  and  lionuly 
l)ictures,  ami  to  receive  Itcnefit  from  the  kssims  it 
inculcates.  Macneill  wri>te  several  Scottish  lyrics, 
but  be  wantetl  the  true  genius  for  song-writing— tlio 
pathos,  arttcssncss,  and  simple  gaiety  wliich  should 
accompany  the  flow  of  the  nmsic.  He  published  a 
descriptive  iM)em,  entitled  7'Ai*  Links  o/  Forth,  or  a 
J*iirtiny  Prrit  at  the  C  \irst  of  i>tirlmg  ;  and  some  pnwe 
tales,   in  wtiieh   he  laments   the  cfri.-et  of  nuHlern 
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chaiigu  and  iniproremcnt.  Tlie  latttr  years  of  the 
poet  were  spent  in  comparative  coi  ifort  at  Edin- 
burgh, wliere  lie  enjoyed  the  refined  and  literary 
society  of  the  Scottish  capital  till  an  advanced  age. 

Marg  of  CattU-Cary. 

Saw  ye  my  wee  thing,  saw  ye  my  ain  thing, 

Saw  ye  my  true  love  down  on  yon  lea — 
Crossed  she  the  meadow  yestreen  at  the  gloamin;:, 

Sought  .she  the  buniie  where  flowera  the  haw-tree; 
Her  hair  it  is  lint-white,  her  jikin  it  is  milk-white, 

Dark  is  the  blue  of  her  soft  rolling  e'e  ; 
Red,  rc<l  are  her  ripe  lips,  and  sweeter  than  roses, 

Where  could  my  wee  thing  wander  frae  me  1 

I  saw  nae  your  wee  thing,  I  saw  nae  your  ain  thing, 

Nor  saw  I  your  true  love  down  by  yon  lea ; 
But  I  met  my  bonnie  thing  lute  in  the  gloaming, 

Down  by  the  burnie  where  flowers  the  haw-tree : 
Her  hair  it  was  lint-white,  her  skin  it  was  milk-white, 

Dark  was  the  blue  of  her  soft  rolling   .'e  ; 
Red  were  her  ripe  lips  and  sweeter  than  roses — 

Sweet  were  the  kisses  that  she  gave  to  uie. 

It  was  nae  my  wee  thing,  it  was  nae  my  ain  thing. 

It  was  nae  my  true  love  ye  met  by  the  tree  : 
Proud  is  her  leal  heart,  and  modest  her  nature. 

She  never  loved  ony  till  ance  she  loed  me. 
Her  name  it  is  Mary,  she's  frae  Castle-Cary, 

Aft  has  she  sat  when  a  bairn  on  my  knee: 
Fair  as  your  face  is,  wert  fifcy  times  fairer. 

Young  bragger,  she  ne*er  wad  gie  kisses  to  thee. 

It  was  then  your  Mary ;  she's  frae  Castle-Cary, 

It  was  then  your  true  love  I  met  by  the  tree ; 
Proud  as  her  heart  is,  and  modest  her  nature. 

Sweet  were  the  kisses  that  she  gave  to  me. 
Sair  gloomed  his  dark  brow,  blood-red  his  cheek  grew, 

Wild  flashed  the  fire  frae  his  red  rolling  e'e : 
Ye'se  rue  sair  this  morning  your  boasts  and  your 
sconiing. 

Defend  ye,  fause  traitor,  fu'  loudly  ye  lie. 

Away  wi'  beguiling,  cried  the  youth  smiling — 

Otf  went  the  bonnet,  the  lint-white  locks  flee. 
The  belted  plaid  fa'ing,  her  white  bosom  shawing. 

Fair  stood  the  loved  maid  wi'  the  dark  rolling  e*e. 
Is  it  my  wee  thing,  is  it  my  ain  thing. 

Is  it  my  true  love  here  that  I  see ! 
0  Jamie,  forgie  me,  your  heart's  constant  to  me, 

I'll  never  mair  wander,  dear  laddie,  frae  thee. 

ROBERT  TANKAHILL. 

Robert  Tannahh-l,  a  lyrical  poet  of  a  superior 
order,  whose  songs  rival  all'  but  the  best  of  Burns's 
in  poptilarity,  was  born  in  Paisley  on  the  3d  of  June 
1774.  Ills  education  was  limited,  but  he  was  a 
diligent  reader  and  student.  He  was  early  sent  to 
the  loom,  weaving  being  the  staple  trade  of  Paisley, 
and  continued  to  follow  his  occupation  in  his  native 
town  until  his  twenty-sixth  year,  when,  with  one  of 
his  younger  brothers,  he  removed  to  Lanc.isliire. 
There  he  continued  two  years,  when  the  declining 
state  of  his  father's  health  induced  him  to  return. 
He  arrived  in  time  to  receive  the  dying  blessing  of 
his  parent,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  we  find  him 
writing  to  a  friend — *  My  brother  Hugh  and  I  are 
all  that  now  remain  at  home,  with  our  old  mother, 
bending  under  age  and  frailty  j  and  but  seven  years 
back,  nine  of  us  used  to  sit  at  dinner  together.' 
Hugh  married,  and  the  poet  was  left  alone  with  his 
widowed  mother.  On  this  occ;ision  he  adopted  a 
resol  ition  which  he  has  expressed  in  the  following 
•ines  — 


The  Filial  Vote. 

Why  heaves  my  mother  ofl  the  deep-drawn  sigh  I 

Why  starts  the  big  tear  glistening  in  her  eye  1 

Why  oft  retire  to  hide  her  bursting  grief! 

Why  seeks  she  not,  nor  seems  to  wish  relief? 

'Tis  for  my  father,  mouldering  with  the  dead, 

My  brother,  in  bold  manhood,  lowly  laid, 

And  for  the  pains  which  age  is  doomed  to  bear. 

She  heaves  the  deep-drawn  sigh,  and  drops  the  secrei 

tear. 
Yes,  partly  these  her  gloomy  thoughts  employ, 
But  mostly  this  o'erclouds  her  every  joy  ; 
She  grieves  to  think  she  may  be  burdensome, 
Now  feeble,  old,  and  tottering  to  the  tomb. 

0  hear  me.  Heaven  !  and  record  my  vow  ; 
Its  non-performance  let  thy  wrath  pursue ! 

1  swear,  of  what  thy  providence  may  give. 
My  mother  shall  her  due  inaintcnance  have. 
'Twas  hers  to  guide  me  through  life's  early  day, 
To  point  out  virtue's  paths,  and  lead  the  way  : 
Now,  while  her  powers  in  fiigitl  languor  sleeji, 
'Tis  mine  to  hand  her  down  life's  rugged  steep; 
With  all  her  little  weaknoses  to  bear. 
Attentive,  kind,  to  soothe  her  every  care. 

'Tis  nature  bids,  and  truest  pleiusure  flows 
From  le-sscning  an  aged  parent's  woes. 

The  filial  piety  of  Tannahill  is  strikingly  apparent 
from  this  effusion,  but  the  inferiority  of  the  lines  to 
any  of  his  Scottish  songs  shows  how  little  at  home 
he  was  in  English.  His  mother  outlived  him  thirteen 


Robert  TannahilL 

years.  Though  Tannahill  had  occasionally  com- 
posed verses  from  a  very  early  age,  it  was  not  till 
after  this  time  that  he  attained  to  anything  beyond 
mediocrity.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Mr  H.  A. 
Smith,  a  musical  composer,  the  poet  applied  himself 
sedulously  to  lyrical  composition,  aided  by  the  en- 
couragement and  the  musical  taste  of  his  friend. 
Smith  set  some  of  his  songs  to  original  and  appro- 
priate airs,  and  in  1807  the  poet  ventured  on  the 
publication  of  a  volume  of  poems  and  songs,  of  which 
the  first  impression,  consisting  of  900  copies,  were 
sold  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  related  that  in  a  solitary 
walk  on  one  occasic  i,  his  musings  were  interrupted 
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by  the  voice  of  a  country  girl  in  an  adjoiaing  field 
singing  by  herself  a  song  of  his  own — 

WVU  meet  beside  the  dusky  glen,  on  yon  bumside  ; 

and  he  used  to  say  he  was  more  pleased  at  this  evi- 
dence of  his  popularity,  than  at  any  tribute  wliicli 
had  ever  been  paid  liini.  lie  afterwards  contributed 
some  songs  to  Mr  George  Thomson's  Select  Melo- 
dies, and  exerted  himself  to  procure  Irish  airs,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond.  Whilst  delighting  all 
classes  of  his  countrymen  with  his  native  songs,  tlie 
poet  fell  into  a  state  of  morbid  ck'spomk-ney,  aggra- 
vated by  bodily  weakness,  and  a  tendency  to  con- 
sumption, lie  )iad  prepared  a  new  edition  of  his 
poems  for  the  press,  and  sent  the  manuscript  to  Mr 
Constable  the  publisher ;  but  it  was  returned  by  that 
gentleman,  in  consequence  of  his  having  more  new 
works  on  hand  than  he  could  undertake  that  season. 
This  disappointment  preyed  on  the  spirits  of  the 
sensitive  poet,  ami  his  melancholy  became  deep  and 
habitual.  lie  burned  all  his  manuscripts,  and  sank 
into  a  state  of  mental  derangement.  Keturning 
from  a  visit  to  Glasgow  on  the  17th  of  May  IhlO, 
the  unliappy  poet  retired  to  rest ;  but  *  suspicion 
having  bten  excited,  in  about  an  hour  afterwards  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  stolen  out  unperceived. 
Search  was  made  in  every  direction,  and  by  the 
dawn  of  the  morning,  the  coat  of  the  poet  was  dis- 
covered lying  at  the  side  of  the  tunnel  of  a  neigh- 
bouring brook,  pointing  out  but  too  surely  where 
his  body  was  to  be  found.'*  Tannabill  was  a  modest 
and  temperate  man,  devoted  to  his  kindred  and 
friends,  and  of  unblemished  purity  and  correctness 
of  conduct.  His  lamentable  death  arose  from  no 
want  or  irregularity,  but  wjis  solely  caused  hy  that 
niorbid  disease  of  the  mind  which  at  length  over- 
threw bis  reason.  The  poems  of  this  ill-starred  son 
of  genius  are  greatly  infurior  to  his  songs.  They 
have  all  a  commonplace  artificial  character.  His 
lyrics,  on  the  other  Inmd.  are  rich  and  ongitud  both 
in  description  and  sentiment.  His  diction  is  copious 
and  luxuriant,  particularly  in  describing  natural 
objects  and  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Scottish 
landscape.  His  simplicity  is  natural  and  unafiected ; 
and  though  he  appears  to  have  possessed  a  deeper 
sympathy  with  nature  than  with  the  workings  of 
human  feeling,  or  even  the  passion  of  luve,  he  is 
often  tender  and  pathetic.  His  'Gloomy  winter's 
now  awa'  is  a  beautiful  concentration  of  tenderness 
and  melody. 

77te  Htxus  o'  Balquhither, 

Let  us  go,  la&iie,  go. 

To  the  braes  o'  Uulquhither, 
Where  the  blftc-berries  grow 

*Mang  the  bonnie  Highland  heather; 
WhiTu  the  deer  and  the  roc, 

Lightl)-  bounding  together, 
Sport  the  lang  humiuiit  day 

On  the  braes  o'  Dalquhither. 

I  will  twine  thee  a  bower 

Hy  the  clear  siller  fountain, 
And  I'll  cover  it  o'er 

Wi'  the  tlowcrt  of  the  mountain  ; 
I  will  range  through  the  wild*, 

And  the  drop  gicns  Mac  dreario, 
And  return  wi'  the  opoils 

To  the  bower  o'  my  dearie. 

When  the  rude  wintry  win' 

Idly  raves  round  our  dwelling, 
And  the  mar  of  the  linn 

On  the  niglit  breeze  is  swelling, 

*  Memoir  proflxod  to  TannahiU'tf  WurkM.    Glaagtwr     1833. 


So  merrily  we'll  sing. 

As  the  storm  rattles  o'er  us, 
Till  the  dear  (^hieling  ring 

Wi'  the  light  lilting  chorus. 

Now  the  summer  *8  in  prime 

Wi'  the  fiuwers  richly  blooming. 
And  tlie  wild  mountain  thyme 

A*  the  moorlands  perfuming; 
To  our  dear  native  scenes 

Let  us  journey  together, 
Where  glad  innocence  reigns 

*Mang  the  braes  o'  Baiquhither, 

The  Braes  6*  Gleniffer, 

Keen  blaws  the  win'  o'er  the  braes  o'  GleniJTer, 

The  auld  castle  turrets  are  covered  with  snaw  ; 
How  changed  frae  the  time  when  I  met  wi'  mv  lover 

Amang  the  broom  bushes  by  Stanley  green  shaw! 
The  wild  flowers  o'  summer  were  spread  a'  sae  bonnie, 

The  mavis  sang  sweet  frae  the  green  birken  tree  ; 
But  far  to  the  camp  they  hae  marched  my  dear  Johnie, 

And  now  it  is  winter  wi'  nature  and  me. 

Then  ilk  thing  around  us  was  blithesome  and  cheerie. 

Then  ilk  thing  around  us  wa.s  bonnie  and  braw  ; 
Now  naething  is  heard  but  the  wind  whistling  drearie, 

And  naething  is  seen  but  the  wide-spreading  snaw. 
The  trees  are  a*  bare,  and  the  birds  mute  and  dowie  ; 

They  shake  the  cauld  drift  frae  their  wings  as  they 
flee; 
And   chirp    out    their  plaints,   seeming  wae  for  my 
Johnie  ; 

'Tis  winter  wi*  them,  and  'tis  winter  wi'  me. 

Yon  cauld  sleety  cloud  skiffs  alang  the  bleak  moun- 
tain, 

And  shakes  the  dark  firs  on  the  steep  rocky  brae. 
While  dow^l    the  deep  gleu  bawls  the  snaw-flooded 
fountain, 

That  nmrmured  sae  sweet  to  my  ladd.e  and  me. 
It's  no  its  loud  roar  on  the  wintry  wind  Awellin', 

It's  no  the  cauld  blast  brings  the  tear  i*  my  c'o  ; 
For  0!  gin  I  saw  but  my  bonnie  Scots  callan, 

The  dark  days  o'  winter  were  summer  to  me, 

Tfie  Flower  o*  Dumllane. 

The  sun  has  gane  down  o'er  the  loftv  Bcnlomon.i, 

And  left  the  red  clouds  to  preside  o'er  the  scene. 
While  lanely  I  stray  in  the  calm  summer  gloamin, 

To  muse  on  sweet  Jessie,  the  flower  o*  Dumblane. 
How  sweet  is  the  brier,  wi'  its  saft  fauldin'  blossom  I 

And  sweet  is  the  birk,  wi'  its  mantle  o*  green  ; 
Yet  sweeter  and  fairer,  and  dear  to  this  bosom, 

Is  lovely  young  Jes-sie,  the  ilower  o'  Dunibliuie. 

She's  modest  as  ony,  and  blithe  as  she's  bonnie ; 

For  guileless  simplicity  marks  her  its  ain: 
And  far  be  the  villain,  divested  of  feeling, 

Wha'd  blight  in  its  bloom  the  sweet  flower  o*  Duki 
blane. 
Sing  on,  thou  sweet  mavis,  thy  hymn  to  the  e'ening; 

Thou'rt  dear  to  the  echoes  of  Cnlderwood  glen  : 
Sac  dear  to  this  bosom,  sac  artlcH<)  and  winning, 

Is  charming  young  Jessie,  the  tlower  o'  Dumblane. 

How  lost  were  my  days  till  I  met  wi'  my  Jessie  I 

The  sports  o'  the  city  seemed  fooli.sh  and  vain  ; 
I  ne'er  saw  a  nymph  I  would  ca'  mv  dear  la-ttaie, 

Till  charmed  wi'  sweet  Je.s*iie,  the  flower  o'  I>ui- 
blane. 
Though  mine  were  the  station  o'  loftiest  grandeur* 

Amidst  its  profusion  I'll  lniigui<ih  in  pnin, 
And  reckon  aa  naething  the  height  o'  its  ^plehd>>ui, 

H  wanting  swuet  Jc»»ic,  the  flower  o*  Dumblane. 
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Gloomy  Wtnter't  rune  Auxu 

Gloomy  iviiitcr's  now  awa, 
Saft  tlie  wi'jftlin  bret'zes  blaw  : 
'Aliiri;;  the  birks  o'  Stanley-shaw 

The  mavis  sings  fu'  cheerie  O, 
Sweet  the  craw-tlower's  early  bell 
Decks  Glenitfer's  dewy  dell, 
Blooming  like  thy  bonnie  sel', 

My  young,  my  artless  dearie  0, 
Come,  my  laj*sie,  let  us  stray. 
O'er  Olcnkilloch's  sunny  brae, 
Blithely  spend  the  gowden  day 

Midat  joys  that  never  wearie  0. 

Towering  o'er  the  Newton  woods, 
Lavrocks  fan  the  snaw-white  clouds ; 
Siller  saughs,  wi'  downie  buds. 

Adorn  tlie  banks  sae  brierie  0. 
Round  the  sylvan  fairy  nooks. 
Feathery  brekans  fringe  the  rocks, 
'Neath  tlie  bnie  the  bumie  jouks, 

Anil  ilka  thing  is  cheerie  0. 
Trees  may  bml,  and  birds  may  sing, 
Flowers  may  bloom,  and  verdure  spring, 
Joy  to  nie  they  canna  bring. 

Unless  wi'  thee,  my  dearie  0. 

RICHARD  GAU. 

Contemporary  ivitli  Tannahill,  and  possessing  a 
kindred  taste  in  song-writing,  was  Kiciiahd  Gall 
(1776-1801),  who,  whilst  employed  as  a  printer  in 
Edinburgh,  threw  oft'  some  Scottish  songs  that  were 
justly  popular.  '  Jly  only  jo  and  dearie  O,'  for  pleas- 
ing fancy  and  nmsical  expression,  is  not  unworthy 
Tannahill.  '  I  remeinlKT,'  says  Allan  Cunningham, 
'  when  this  song  was  exceedingly  popular;  its  sweet- 
ness and  ease,  rather  than  its  origin.ility  and  vigour, 
might  Ix;  the  cause  of  its  success.  The  third  verse 
contains  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  early  attach- 
ment— a  sunny  bank,  and  some  sweet  soft  school- 
girl, will  appear  to  many  a  fancy  when  these  lines 
are  sung.' 

ify  only  Jo  and  Dearie  0. 

Thy  cheek  is  o'  the  rose's  hue, 

My  only  jo  and  dearie  0  ; 
Thy  neck  is  like  the  siller-dew 

Upon  the  banks  sae  briery  0 ; 
Thy  teeth  are  o'  the  Ivory, 

0  sweet's  the  twinkle  o'  thine  ee  I 
Nae  joy,  nae  pleasure,  blinks  on  me, 

My  only  jo  and  dearie  0. 

The  birdie  singsi  upon  the  thorn 

Its  sang  o' joy,  fu'  cheerie  O, 
Rejoicing  in  the  summer  mom, 

Nae  care  to  mak  it  eerie  0  ; 
But  little  kens  the  sangster  sweet 
Aught  o'  the  cares  I  hae  to  meet, 
That  gar  my  restless  bosom  beat. 

My  only  jo  and  dearie  0. 

Whan  we  were  baimies  on  yon  bra€, 
And  youth  was  blinking  bonnie  0, 
Aft  we  wad  daff  the  lee-lang  day. 
Our  joys  fu'  sweet  and  mony  0  ; 
Aft  I  wad  chase  thee  o'er  the  lea. 
And  round  about  the  thorny  tree, 
Or  pu"*the  wild  flowers  a'  for  thee, 
My  only  jo  and  dearie  0. 

1  hae  a  wish  I  canna  tine, 

'Mang  a'  the  cares  that  grieve  me  0 ; 
I  wish  thou  Wert  for  ever  mine. 
And  never  mair  to  leave  me  0  : 


Then  I  wad  daut  thee  night  and  day, 
Nor  ither  warldly  care  wad  hae. 
Till  life's  warm  stream  forgot  to  play. 
My  only  jo  and  dearie  0. 

Faraccll  to  Ayrslilrt. 

[This  song  of  Galt'a  has  been  often  printed— In  eoiuequeDCMi 
of  its  locality— as  tho  oomiiohition  of  IliimB.] 

Scenes  of  wo  and  scenes  of  pleasure. 

Scenes  that  former  thoughts  renew  ; 
Scenes  of  wo  and  scenes  of  pleasure, 

Now  a  sad  and  last  adieu  ! 
Bonny  Doon,  sac  sweet  at  gloaming, 

Fare  thee  weel  before  I  gang — 
Bonny  Doon,  where,  early  roaming, 

First  1  weaved  the  rustic  sangl 

Bowers  adieu  !  where  love  decoying, 

First  enthralled  this  heart  o'  mine; 
Tiiere  the  saftcst  sweets  enjoying. 

Sweets  that  memory  ne'er  shall  tinel 
Friends  so  dear  my  bosom  ever. 

Ye  hae  rendered  moments  dear; 
But,  alas  !  when  forced  to  sever. 

Then  the  stroke,  oh  I  how  several 

Friends,  that  parting  tear  reserve  it. 

Though  'tis  doubly  dear  to  nie; 
Could  I  think  I  di<l  deserve  it. 

How  much  happier  would  I  bel 
Scenes  of  wo  and  scones  of  pleasure, 

Scenes  that  former  thoughts  renew; 
Scenes  of  wo  and  scenes  of  pleasure, 

Now  a  sad  and  hvst  adieu! 

JOHN  MAYNE. 

John  Mayne,  author  of  the  Siller  Gun,  Glasgow, 
and  other  poems,  was  a  native  of  Dumfries — born  in 
the  year  1761 — and  died  in  London  in  1836.  He 
was  brought  up  to  the  printing  business,  and  whilst 
apprentice  in  the  Dumfries  Journal  office  in  1777, 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  published  the  germ  of 
his  '  Siller  Gun'  in  a  quarto  page  of  twelve  stanzas. 
The  subject  of  the  poem  is  an  ancient  custom  in 
Dumfries,  called  '  Shooting  for  the  Siller  Gun,'  the 
gun  being  a  small  silver  tube  presented  by  James 
VI.  to  the  incorporated  trades  as  a  prize  to  the  best 
marksman.  This  poem  Mr  Mayne  continued  to 
enlarge  and  improve  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  twelve  stanzas  expanded  in  two  years  to  two 
cantos;  in  another  year  (1780)  the  poem  was  pub- 
lished— enlarged  to  three  cantos — in  Kuddiman's 
Magazine  ;  and  in  1808  it  was  published  in  London 
in  four  cantos.  This  edition  was  seen  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  said  (in  one  of  his  notes  to  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake)  'that  it  surpassed  the  efforts  of  Fergusson, 
and  came  near  to  those  of  Burns.'  In  1 836  the '  Siller 
Gun'  wiis  again  reprinted  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth 
canto.  Mr  Mayne  was  author  of  a  short  poem  on 
Halloween^  printed  in  Kuddiman's  Magazine  in  1780; 
and  in  1781  he  published  at  Glasgow  his  fine  ballad 
of  Logan  Braes,  which  Burns  had  seen,  and  two  lines 
of  which  he  copied  into  his  Logan  Water.  The 
'Siller  Gun'  is  humorous  and  descriptive,  and  is 
happy  in  both.  The  author  is  a  shrewd  and  lively 
observer,  full  of  glee,  and  also  of  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate recollections  of  his  native  town  and  all  its 
people  and  pastimes.  The  ballad  of  '  Logan  Braes ' 
is  a  simple  and  beautiful  lyric,  superior  to  the  more 
elaborate  version  of  Burns.  Though  long  resident 
in  London  (as  proprietor  of  the  Star  newspaper), 
Mr  Mayne  retained  his  Scottish  enthusiasm  to  the 
last ;  and  to  tliose  who,  like  ourselves,  recollect  him 
in  advanced  life,  stopping  in  the  midst  of  his  duties, 
as  a  public  journalist,  to  trace  some  remembrance 
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of  his  native  Dumfries  and  the  banks  of  the  Nith, 
or  to  hum  over  some  rural  or  pastoral  song  which 
he  had  heard  forty  or  fifty  years  before,  his  name, 
as  well  as  his  poetry,  recalls  the  strength  and  per- 
manency of  early  feelings  and  associations. 

Logan  Braes, 

By  Logan  streams  that  rin  sae  deep, 
Fu'  aft  wi*  glee  I've  herded  sheep ; 
Herded  sheep  and  gathered  sloes, 
Wi'  my  dear  lad  on  Logan  braes. 
But  wae's  my  heart,  thac  days  are  gane. 
And  I  wi*  grief  may  herd  alane. 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes, 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braes. 

Nae  raair  at  Logan  kirk  will  he 
Atwcen  the  preaching;*  meet  wi*  mej 
Meet  wi'  me,  or  when  it's  mirk. 
Convoy  me  hame  frae  Logan  kirk. 
I  wecl  may  sing  thae  days  are  gane : 
Frae  kirk  and  fair  I  come  alane, 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes, 
Far,  far  frae  me  and  Logan  braes. 

At  e'en,  when  hope  amaist  is  gane, 
I  dauncr  out  and  sit  alane; 
Sit  alane  beneath  the  tree 
Where  afl  he  kept  his  trj-st  wi*  me. 
Oh  !  could  I  see  thae  days  again, 
My  lover  skaithless,  and  my  ain  ! 
Beloved  by  friends,  revered  by  faes, 
We'd  live  in  bliss  on  Logan  braes  I 

StUn  of  Kirkconnd. 

[Helen  Trrlngr,  a  young  lady  of  exquisite  beauty  and  accom- 
plishmcnt<i,  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Kirkconncl,  in  Annan- 
dale,  was  betrothed  to  Adnm  Fleming  de  Kirkpatrick,  a  young 
gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune  in  that  neighbourhood,  AValk- 
ing  with  her  lover  on  the  sweet  banks  of  the  Kirtle,  she  was 
murdered  by  a  di.tapiMjinted  and  botiRuinary  rival.  Tliis  catas- 
trophe took  place  during  the  reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Sc*>ts,  and 
is  the  subject  of  three  different  ballads :  the  first  two  are  old, 
the  third  is  the  composition  of  the  author  of  the  *  Siller  Gun.' 
It  was  first  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  (1815) 
by  Sir  Walter  ScotL] 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 
For,  night  and  day,  on  me  she  cries  ; 
And,  like  an  angel,  to  the  skies 

Still  seems  to  beckon  me  I 
For  me  she  lived,  for  me  she  sighed, 
For  me  she  wi.shcd  to  be  a  bride  ; 
For  me  in  life's  Hweet  mom  she  died 

On  fair  Kirkconnel-Lee! 

WTicrc  Kirtle-watcrs  gently  wind. 
As  Helen  on  my  ann  reclined, 
A  rival  with  a  ruthlens  mind. 

Took  dewUy  aim  at  me  : 
My  love,  to  disappoint  the  foe. 
Rushed  in  between  mc  and  the  blow  ; 
And  now  her  corse  is  lying  low 

On  fair  Kirkconnel-Lec ! 

Though  heaven  forbid^i  my  wrath  to  swell, 
I  curse  the  band  by  which  she  fell — 
The  fiend  who  made  my  heaven  a  hell, 

And  tore  my  love  from  me ! 
For  if,  where  all  the  grace*  whine — 
Oh!  if  on  earth  there  s  aught  divine. 
My  Helen  1  all  thenc  charniN  were  thine — 

They  centered  all  in  thee! 

Ah  I  what  avnilt  it  that,  amain, 

I  clove  the  aH!iAwtin's  head  in  twain  t 

No  p«ju:e  of  mind,  my  Helen  al&in, 


No  resting-place  for  me: 
I  see  her  spirit  in  the  air — 
I  hear  the  shriek  of  wild  despair. 
When  Murder  laid  her  bosom  bare, 

On  fair  Kirkconnel-Lee  I 

Oh  I  when  Tm  sleeping  in  my  grave, 
And  o'er  my  head  the  rank  weeds  wave. 
May  He  who  life  and  spirit  gave 

Unite  my  love  and  me  ! 
Then  from  this  world  of  doubts  and  sighs, 
My  soul  on  wings  of  peace  shall  rise  ; 
And,  joining  Helen  in  the  skies, 

Forget  Kirkconnel-Lee  I 

To  tht  River  Nith. 

Hail,  gentle  stream  !  for  ever  dear 
Thy  rudest  murmurs  to  mine  ear  ! 
Tom  from  thy  banks,  though  far  I  rove. 
The  slave  of  poverty  and  love, 
Ne'er  shall  thy  bard,  where'er  he  be. 
Without  a  sigh  remember  thee  ! 
For  there  my  infant  years  began, 
And  there  my  happiest  minutes  ran  ; 
And  there  to  love  and  friendship  true, 
The  blossoms  of  affection  grew. 

Blithe  on  thy  banks,  thou  sweetest  stream 
That  ever  nursed  a  poet's  dream  ! 
Oft  have  I  in  forbidden  time 
(If  youth  could  sanctify  a  crime), 
With  hazel  rod  and  fraudful  fly, 
F.nsnared  thy  unsuspecting  fry  ; 
In  pairs  have  dragged  them  from  their  den, 
Till,  chased  by  lurking  fishermen, 
Away  I've  flown  as  fleet  as  wind, 
My  lagging  followers  far  behind. 
And  when  the  vain  pursuit  was  o*er. 
Returned  successful  as  before. 

[Mmtering  of  the  Trades  to  Shoot  for  the  SiUerOun,\ 

The  lifl  was  clear,  the  mora  serene, 
The  sun  just  glinting  owre  the  scene, 
When  James  M*Noe  began  again 

To  beat  to  arms, 
Rousing  the  heart  o*  man  and  wean 

Wi'  war*s  alarms. 

Frae  far  and  near  the  country*  lads 
(Their  joes  ahint  them  on  their  yads) 
Flocked  in  to  see  the  show  in  squads  ; 

And,  what  waa  dafter. 
Their  pawky  mithers  and  their  dads 

Cam  trotting  after! 

And  mony  a  beau  and  belle  were  there. 

Doited  wi*  dozing  on  a  chair  ; 

For  lest  they'd,  sieeping,  spoil  their  hair. 

Or  miss  the  sight. 
The  gowks,  like  bairns  before  a  fair. 

Sat  up  a'  night! 

Wi'  hats  as  black  as  ony  raven. 

Fresh  iw  the  mse,  their  beards  new  rthaven, 

And  a'  their  Sunday's  deeding  having 

Sue  trim  and  gay. 
Forth  cam  our  Trader,  some  ora  saving 

To  wair  that  day. 

Fair  fa*  ilk  canny,  caidgy  carl, 
Wecl  may  he  bruik  his  new  apparel  t 
And  never  dree  the  bitter  snarl 

O'  scuwling  wife! 
But,  blest  in  pantry,  bam,  and  barrel, 

De  blithe  through  life  I 
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Ilech,  sirs  !  what  crowds  cam  into  town. 
To  see  them  mustering  up  and  down  ! 
Losiies  and  ladfl,  Hun-burnt  and  brown — 

Women  and  weans, 
Gentle  and  semple,  minglin<r,  crown 

The  gludsome  scenes ! 

At  first,  forencnt  ilk  Deacon's  hallan, 
His  ain  brigade  was  made  to  full  in ; 
And,  while  the  muster-roll  waa  calling, 

And  joybclls  jowin^', 
Het-pints,  wcel  spiced,  to  keep  the  saul  in, 

Around  were  flowing  I 

Broiled  kipper,  cheese,  and  bread,  and  bam. 
Laid  the  foundation  for  a  dram 
0*  whisky,  pin  frae  Rotterdam, 

Or  cherry  brandy ; 
Whilk  after,  a'  was  fish  that  cam 

To  Jock  or  Sandy  : 

0  !  wcei  ken  they  wha  loV  their  chappin, 
Drink  maks  the  uuldest  swack  and  strapping; 
Gars  Care  forget  the  ills  that  happen — 

The  blate  look  spruce — ■ 
And  even  the  thowlesa  cock  their  tappin. 

And  craw  fu*  croose  ! 

The  muster  o^rre,  the  different  bands 

File  aff"in  parties  to  the  sands  ; 

Where,  'mid  loud  laughs  and  clapping  hands, 

Glcy'd  Geordy  Smith 
Reviews  them,  and  their  Hue  expands 

Alung  the  N'ith ! 

But  ne'er,  for  uniform  or  air, 

W^as  sic  a  group  reviewed  elsewhere  ! 

The  short,  the  tall ;  fat  folk,  and  spare  ; 

Syde  cout^,  and  dockit ; 
Wiga,  queues,  and  clubs,  and  curly  hair; 

Round  hats,  and  cockit ! 

As  to  their  guns — thae  fell  engines, 
Borrowed  or  begged,  were  of  a'  kinds 
For  bloody  war,  or  bad  designs, 

Or  shooting  cushies — 
Lang  fowling-pieces,  carabines, 

And  blunderbusses ! 

Afaist  feck,  though  oiled  to  mak  them  glimmer, 
Hadna  been  shot  for  mony  a  simmer ; 
And  Fame,  the  story-telling  kimmer, 

Jocosely  hints 
That  some  o*  them  had  bits  o'  tiramer 

Instead  o*  flints! 

Some  guns,  she  threeps,  within  her  ken. 
Were  spiked,  to  let  nae  priming  ben  ; 
And,  as  in  twenty  there  were  ten 

Worm-eaten  stocks, 
Sae,  here  and  there,  a  rozit-end 
Held  on  their  locks  I 

And  then,  to  show  what  difference  stands 
Atween  the  leaders  and  their  bunds, 
Swords  that,  unsheathed  since  Prestonpans, 

Neglected  lay. 
Were  furbished  up,  to  grace  the  hands 

O'  chiefs  this  day! 

'  Ohon  !'  says  George,  and  ga*«  a  grane, 
*  The  age  o'  chivalry  is  gane  !' 
Syne,  having  owrc  and  owre  again 

The  hale  surveyed, 
Their  route,  and  a*  things  else,  made  plain^ 

He  snuffed,  and  said  : 


•  Now,  gentlemen  !  now,  mind  the  motion, 
And  dinna,  this  time,  innk  a  botion  : 
Shouther  your  arms  !     <  t !  ha*d  them  toeh  on. 

And  not  athraw! 
Wheel  wi'  your  left  hands  to  the  ocean. 

And  march  awa  !' 
Wi*  that,  the  dinlin  drums  rebound, 
Fifes,  clarionets,  and  hautboys  sound  I 
Through  crowds  on  crowds,  collected  round. 

The  Corporations 
Trudge  aff,  while  Echo's  self  is  drowned 

In  acclamations  I 

SIR  ALEXANDER  BOSWELL. 

Sir  Alkxanoer  Boswkll  (1775-1822),  the  eldest 
son  of  Jolinson's  biographer,  was  author  of  some 
amusing  songs,  which  are  still  very  popular.  Auld 
Gudcrrunt,  t/e're  a  Drucken  Carle,  Jennt/'s  Bawbee^ 
Jennif  Dang  the  Weaver,  Sec.  display  considerable 
comic  humour,  and  coarse  but  cliaracteristic  paint- 
ing. Tlie  higher  qualities  of  simple  rustic  grace  and 
elegance  he  seems  never  to  Iiave  attempted.  In 
18U3  Sir  Alexander  collected  his  fugitive  pieces,  and 
published  them  under  the  title  o( Songs  chiefly  in  the 
Scottish  Diaiect.  In  1810  he  published  a  .Scottish 
dialogue,  in  the  style  of  Fergusson,  called  Edinburgh^ 
or  the  Ancient  Ifoyalty  ;  a  Sketch  of  Manners,  by  Simon 
Gray.  This  Sketch  is  greatly  overcharged.  Sir 
Alexander  was  an  ardent  lover  of  our  early  litera- 
ture, and  reprinted  several  works  at  his  private 
printing-press  at  Auchinleck.  When  politics  ran 
high,  he  unfortunately  wrote  some  personal  satires, 
for  one  of  which  he  received  a  challenge  from  Jlr 
Stuart  of  Dunoarn.  The  parties  met  at  Auchter- 
tool,  in  Fifesliire :  conscious  of  his  error.  Sir  Alex- 
ander resolved  not  to  fire  at  his  opponent;  but  Mr 
Stuart's  shot  took  effect,  and  the  unfortunate  baronet 
fell.  lie  died  from  the  wound  on  the  following  day, 
the  26th  of  March  1822.  lie  had  been  elevated  to 
the  baronetcy  only  the  year  previous. 

Jenny  Dang  the  Weaver, 
At  Willie*s  wedding  on  the  green. 

The  lassies,  bonny  witches ! 
Were  a'  dressed  out  in  aprons  clean, 
And  braw  white  Sunday  mutches: 
Auld  Maggie  bade  the  lads  tak*  tent. 

But  Jock  would  not  believe  her; 
But  soon  the  fool  his  folly  kent. 
For  Jenny  dang  the  wcaver. 
And  Jenny  dang,  Jenny  dang, 

Jenny  dang  the  weaver; 
But  soon  the  fool  his  folly  kent. 
For  Jenny  dang  the  weaver. 
At  ilka  country  dance  or  reel, 

Wi'  her  he  would  be  bobbing; 
When  she  sat  down,  he  sat  down, 
And  to  her  would  be  gabbing  ; 
Where'er  she  gaed,  baith  butt  and  ben, 

The  coof  would  never  leave  her;. 
Aye  keckling  like  a  clocking  hen, 
But  Jenny  dang  the  weaver. 
Jenny  dang,  &c. 
Quo*  he.  My  lass,  to  speak  ray  mind. 

In  troth  1  needna  swither  ; 
You've  bonny  een,  and  if  you're  kind, 

I'll  never  seek  anither : 
He  hummed  and  hawed,  the  lass  cried,  Peugh, 

And  bade  the  coof  no  deave  her  ; 
Syne  snapt  her  fingers,  lap  and  Icugh, 
And  dang  the  silly  weaver. 
And  Jenny  dang,  Jenny  dang, 

Jenny  dang  the  weaver ; 
Syne  snapt  her  fingers,  lap  and  leugh, 
And  dang  the  silly  wearer. 
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Jenny's  Bawbee. 

I  met  four  chaps  yon  birks  arnaiig, 
Wi*  hiuf^in'  lu'^s  an  J  faces  laiig ; 
I  speered  at  neibour  ilauldy  Strang, 
Wha's  thae  I  see  \ 

Quo*  he,  ilk  cream-faced,  pawky  chiel, 
Thought  hiinst'l'  cumiiii'  u.**  the  de'il, 
And  here  they  cam,  awa  to  steal 
Jenny's  bawbee. 

The  first,  a  captain  till  his  trade, 
\Vi*  wkull  ill  lined,  and  back  weel  clad. 
Marched  round  the  barn,  and  by  the  shed, 
And  pappit  on  his  knee. 

Quo'  he,  *  My  goddess,  nympli,  and  queen, 
Your  beauty's  dazzled  baitli  my  een  ;' 
But  de'il  a  beauty  he  had  seen 

But — Jenny's  bawbee. 

A  lawyer  neist,  wi'  bictherin'  gab, 
Wha  speeches  wove  like  ony  wab, 
In  ilk  ane's  com  aye  took  a  dab, 
And  a'  for  a  fee  : 

Accounts  ho  had  through  a*  the  town, 
And  tradesmen's  tongues  nac  niair  could  drown  ; 
Haith  now  he  thought  to  clout  his  gown 
Wi*  Jenny's  bawbee. 

A  Norland  laird  ncisit  trotted  up, 
Wi'  bawsened  naig  and  tsiUcr  wliup. 
Cried,  *  There's  my  brast,  lad,  baud  the  grup, 
Or  tie't  till  a  tree. 

What's  gowd  to  nie? — I've  walth  o'  Ian'; 
Bestow  on  ane  o'  worth  your  ban'  ;* 
He  thought  t'l  pay  what  he  w:is  awn 
Wi'  Jenny's  bawbee. 

A'  spruce  frae  ban'boxes  and  tubs, 
A  Thing  cam  ncist  (but  life  has  rubs), 
Foul  were  tlie  roads,  and  fou  the  dubs. 
Ah  I  wact)  mc! 

A'  clatty,  squintin'  through  a  glass. 
He  ginied, '  1 'faith  a  bonnic  lass  I' 
He  thought  to  win,  wi'  front  o'  brass, 
Jenny's  bawbee. 

She  bade  the  laird  gang  comb  his  wig. 
The  sodger  no  to  strut  sae  big, 
The  lawyer  no  to  be  a  prig, 

The  fool  cried,  'Tehee, 

I  kent  that  I  could  never  fail!' 
She  princd  the  di^h-clout  till  his  tail. 
And  cooled  hint  wi*  a  watcr-pail, 
And  kept  her  bawbee. 

Good  Xi'jht,  and  Joy  be  tci*  ye  a*. 
^Thia  Bong  1a  auppoacd  to  i>rocei-*l  frum  th«  mouth  of  an  119ml 
chlcfUinO 
Good  night,  and  joy  bo  wi'  ye  a' ; 

Vuiir  harmleM  mirth  has  charmed  my  heart ; 
May  life's  fell  blatttti  out  owrc  ye  blaw ! 

Ill  sorrow  may  ye  never  part! 
My  spirit  liven,  but  strength  is  gone  ; 

The  mountnin-fire.i  now  blaze  in  \a\i\  : 
Remember,  sons,  the  decdn  I've  done. 
And  in  your  deedjt  I'll  live  again! 

When  on  yon  niuir  our  gallant  clan 

Krae  b«)a.iting  foe-*  their  banncn  tore, 
Wha  showed  hiniKcIf  a  better  man. 

Or  fiercer  waved  the  red  claymore  T 
But  when  in  peace — then  mark  mc  there — 

When  thnnigh  the  glon  the  wanderer  came, 
I  gave  him  of  uur  lordly  fare, 

I  gave  biia  here  a  welcome  bamo. 


The  auld  will  speak,  the  young  maun  bear; 

Be  cantie,  but  be  good  and  leal ; 
Your  ain  ills  aye  hae  heart  to  bear, 

Anither's  ave  hae  heart  to  feel. 
So,  ere  I  set,  I'll  see  you  shine, 

I'll  see  you  triumph  ere  1  fa' ; 
My  parting  breath  shall  boast  you  minfr— 

Good  night,  and  joy  be  wi'  you  a'. 

[Tlie  lU'jh  Street  of  Edinhurfjh.] 
[From  '  Edinburgh,  or  the  Ancient  Roj'alty.'3 

Tier  upon  tier  I  see  the  mansions  rise, 

Whose  azure  summits  mingle  with  the  skies ; 

There,  from  the  earth  the  labouring  porters  bear 

The  elements  of  fire  and  water  high  in  air; 

There,  us  you  scale  the  steps  with  toilsome  tread, 

The  dripping  barrel  madiiies  your  head  ; 

Thence,  as  adown  the  giddy  round  you  wheel, 

A  rising  porter  greets  you  with  his  creel ! 

Here,  in  these  chambers,  ever  dull  and  dark, 

The  lady  gay  received  her  gayer  spark. 

Who,  clad  in  silken  coat,  with  cautious  tread. 

Trembled  at  opmiing  casements  overhead  ; 

Hut  when  in  safety  at  her  porch  he  trod, 

He  seized  the  ring,  and  rasped  the  twisted  rod. 

No  idlers  then,  I  trow,  were  seen  to  meet. 

Linked,  six  a-row,  six  hours  in  Princes  Street ; 

But,  one  by  one,  they  panted  up  the  hill. 

And  ]>icked  their  steps  with  most  uncommon  skill ; 

Then,  at  the  Cro>'s,  each  joined  the  motley  mob — 

*  Iluw  are  ye,  Tam  ?  and  how's  a'  wi'  y**,  Bob  V 

Next  to  a  neighbouring  tavern  all  retired. 

And  draughts  of  wine  their  various  thoughts  inspired. 

(J'er  drau;:)its  of  wine  the  beau  would  moan  his  love; 

O'er  draughts  of  wine  the  cit  his  bargain  drove  ; 

O'er  draught'^  of  wine  the  writer  penned  the  will ; 

And  legal  wisdom  counselled  o'er  ayiV/, 

*  *  * 

Yes,  mark  the  street,  for  youth  the  great  resort, 
Its  spacious  width  the  theatre  of  sport. 
There,  midst  the  crowd,  the  jingling  hoop  is  driven ; 
Full  many  a  leg  is  hit,  and  curse  is  given. 
There,  on  the  pavement,  mystic  forms  arc  chalked, 
Defaced,  renewed,  delayed — but  never  balked  ; 
There  romping  Miss  the  rounded  slate  may  drop, 
And  kick  it  out  with  persevering  hop. 
Tiiere,  in  the  dirty  current  of  the  strand, 
Boys  drop  the  rival  corks  with  ready  hand. 
And,  wading  through  the  puddle  with  slow  pace. 
Watch  in  solicitude  the  doubtful  race ! 
And  there,  an  active  band,  with  frequent  boast. 
Vault  in  succession  o'er  each  wooden  post. 
Or  a  bold  stripling,  noted  for  his  might, 
Heads  the  ariav,  and  rules  the  mimic  fi^ht. 
From  hand  and  sling  now  fly  the  whizzing  stones, 
r'nhcedf*!  broken  heads  and  broken  bones. 
The  ri\al  liusts  in  dose  engagemcut  mix. 
Drive  and  are  driven  by  the  dint  of  slicks. 
The  bicker  rages,  till  some  mother's  fears 
King  a  sad  story  in  a  bailie's  ears. 
Her  prayer  is  heard  ;  the  order  quick  \»  sped. 
And,  frum  that  corps  which  hapless  I'orteous  led, 
A  brave  detachment,  probably  uf  two, 
Hu«h,  like  two  kites,  upon  the  warlike  crew, 
Who,  struggling,  like  the  fabled  frt>gs  and  mice. 
Are*  pounced  upon,  and  carried  in  a  trice. 
But,  mark  that  motley  group,  in  various  garb- 
There  vice  begins  to  form  her  rankling,'  barb  ; 
The  L'cnn  of  gambling  sprouts  in  p itch- and -tOM, 
And  brawl,  hucce-^sivc,  tells  disputed  loss. 
From  hand  to  hand  tlw  whirling  halfi^ence  |>as3, 
And,  every  copier  >:one,  they  fly  to  broM. 
Those  polixhcd  rounds  which  decorate  the  coat, 
And  brilliant  shine  upon  soiuo  youth  of  note, 
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Offspring  of  Birnunphani*8  creative  art, 
Now  from  the  faithful  button-holes  depart. 
To  8ud(len  twitch  the  rending  stitches  yield. 
And  Knterprise  a^uin  essays  the  field. 
So,  when  a  few  fleet  years  of  his  short  span 
Have  ripened  this  dire  passion  in  the  man. 
When  thousand  after  thousand  takes  its  flight 
In  the  short  circuit  of  one  wretched  ni^ht, 
Next  shall  the  honours  of  the  forest  fall, 
And  ruin  desolate  the  chieftain's  hall ; 
Hill  after  hill  some  cunning;  clerk  shall  gain; 
Then  in  amcudicout  behold  a  thane! 

JAUES  HOGO. 

James  TTogo.  pemTally  known  by  his  poetical 
name  of  *  Tlie  Kttrick  Slicpherd/  was  perhaps  tlic 
most  creative  and  imuf^rinative  of  the  uneducated 
poets.  His  fancy  had  a  wide  ran^c,  picturing  in  its 
flights  scenes  of  wild  aerial  nia^niificence  and  beauty. 
Ilis  taste  was  very  defective,  though  he  had  done 
much  to  repair  his  early  want  of  instruction.  His 
occupation  of  a  shepherd,  amcmg  solitary  lulls  and 
glens,  must  have  been  favourable  to  his  poetical  en- 
thusiasm. He  was  not,  like  Rums,  thrown  into 
society  when  younji,  and  forced  to  combat  with  mis- 
fortune. His  destiny  was  unvaried,  until  he  had 
arrived  at  a  period  when  tlie  bent  of  his  genius  was 
fixed  for  life.  Without  society  during  the  day,  his 
evening  hours  were  spent  in  listening  to  ancient 
legends  and  ballads,  of  which  his  mother  (like  Hurns's) 
was  a  great  reciter.  This  nursery  of  imagination  he 
has  himself  beautifully  described  :— 

0  li^it  the  mystic  lore  sublime 
Of  fairy  tales  of  ancient  time  ! 

1  learned  them  in  the  lonely  glen, 
The  last  abodes  of  living  men, 
AVhere  never  stranger  canie  our  way 
By  summer  night,  or  winter  day; 

"Where  neighbouring  hind  or  cut  was  none — 

Our  converse  was  with  heaven  alone — 

"With  voices  through  the  cloud  that  sung, 

And  brooding  storms  that  round  us  hung. 

0  lady,  judge,  if  judge  ye  may. 

How  stern  and  ample  was  the  sway 

Of  themes  like  these  when  darkness  fell. 

And  gray-haired  sires  the  tales  would  tell! 

"When  doors  were  barred,  and  elder  dame 

Plied  at  her  task  beside  tlie  flame 

That  through  the  smoke  and  gloom  alone 

On  dim  and  umbered  faces  shone — 

The  bleat  of  mountain  goat  on  high, 

That  from  the  cliff  came  quavering  by; 

The  echoing  rock,  the  rushing  flood. 

The  cataract's  swell,  the  moaning  wood  ; 

The  undefined  and  mingled  hum^ 

Voice  of  the  desert  never  dumb  ! 

All  tiiese  have  left  within  this  heart 

A  feeling  tongue  can  ne'er  impart ; 

A  wildered  and  unearthly  flame, 

A  something  that's  without  a  name. 

Hogg  was  descended  from  a  family  of  shepherds, 
and  born,  as  he  alleged  (though  the  point  was  often 
disputed)  on  the  25th  January  (Burns's  birtliday), 
in  the  year  1772.  When  a  mere  child  he  was  put 
out  *o  service,  acting  first  as  a  cow-herd,  until  cap- 
able of  taking  care  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  He  had  in 
all  about  half  a  year's  schooling.  When  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  the  service  of  Mr  Laidlaw, 
Blackhouse.  He  was  then  an  eager  reader  of  poetry 
and  romances,  and  he  subscribed  to  a  circulating 
library  in  Peebles,  the  miscellaneous  contents  of 
which  he  perused  with  the  utmost  avidity.  He  was 
a  remarkably  fine-looking  young  man,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  liglit-brown  hair,  which  he  wore  coiled  up 


under  his  hat  or  blue  bonnet,  the  envy  of  all  the 
country  maidens.  An  attack  of  illness,  however, 
brought  on  by  over-exertion  on  a  hot  summer  day, 
completely  altered  his  countenance,  and  changed  the 
very  form  of  his  features.  His  first  literary  effort 
was  in  song-writing,  and  in  1801  he  published  a 
small  volume  of  pieces.  lie  was  introduced  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  by  his  master's  son,  Mr  William  l>aid- 
law,  and  assisted  in  the  collection  of  old  ballads  for 
the  Border  Minstrelsy.  He  soon  Imitated  the  stylo 
of  these  ancient  strains  with  great  felicity,  and  pub- 
lished another  volume  of  songs  and  poems  under  the 
title  of  The  Mountain  Bard.  He  now  embarked  in 
sheep-farming,  and  took  a  journey  to  the  island  of 
Harris  on  a  speculation  of  this  kind ;  but  all  lie  had 
saved  as  a  sheplierd,  or  by  his  publication,  was  lost 
in  these  attempts.  He  then  repaired  to  Edinburgh, 
and  endeavoured  to  subsist  by  his  pen.  A  collection 
of  songs,  The  Forest  Minstrel,  was  liis  first  effort- 
his  second  was  a  periodical  called  IVie  ■^/'.v-  ^^t  it 
was  not  till  the  publication  of  the  Queen  s  )Vahe,  in 
1813,  that  the  shepherd  established  his  reputation 
as  an  author.  This  'legendary  poem'  consists  of  a 
collection  of  tales  and  ballads  supposed  to  be  sung 
to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  by  the  native  bards  of  iScot- 
land  assembled  at  a  royal  wake  at  llolyrood,  in 
order  that  the  fair  queen  might  prove 

The  wondrous  powers  of  Scottish  song. 

The  design  was  excellent,  and  the  execution  so  varied 
and  masterly,  that  Hogg  was  at  once  placetl  among 
the  first  of  our  living  poets.  The  different  produc- 
tions of  the  native  minstrels  are  strung  together  by 
a  thread  of  narrative  so  gracefully  written  in  many 
parts,  'Jiat  the  reader  is  surprised  equally  at  the  de- 
licacy and  the  genius  of  the  autlior.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  poem,  Hogg  alludes  to  his  illustrioua 
friend  Scott,  and  adverts  with  some  feeling  to  an 
advice  which  Sir  Walter  had  once  given  liim,  to  ab- 
stain from  liis  worsliip  of  poetry. 

The  land  was  charmed  to  list  his  lays  ; 
It  knew  the  harp  of  ancient  days. 
The  border  chiefs  that  long  ha<l  been 
In  sepulchres  unhearsed  and  green, 
Passed  from  their  mouldy  vaults  away 
In  armour  red  and  stern  array. 
And  by  their  moonlight  halU  were  seen 
In  visor,  helm,  and  habergeon. 
Even  fairies  sought  our  land  again, 
So  powerful  was  the  magic  strain. 

Blest  be  his  generous  heart  for  aye! 
He  told  me  where  the  relic  lay  ; 
Pointed  my  way  with  ready  will 
Afar  on  Ettrick'a  wildest  hill ; 
Watched  my  first  notes  with  curious  eye, 
And  wondered  at  my  minstrelsy  ; 
He  little  weened  a  parent's  tongue 
Such  strains  had  o'er  my  cradle  sung. 

But  when  to  native  feelings  true, 
I  struck  upon  a  chord  was  new  ; 
When  by  myself  I  'gan  to  play, 
He  tried  to  wile  my  harp  away. 
Just  when  her  notes  began  with  skill. 
To  sound  beneath  the  southern  hill. 
And  twine  around  my  bosom's  core, 
How  could  we  part  for  evermore  1 
'Twas  kindness  all — I  cannot  blame — 
For  bootless  is  the  minstrel  flame  : 
But  sure  a  bard  might  well  have  known 
Another's  feelings  by  his  own  ! 

Scott  was  grieved  at  this  allusion  to  his  friendly 
counsel,  as  it  was  given  at  a  time  when  no  one 
dreamed  of  the  shepherd  possessing  the  powers  that 
he  displayed  in  the  *  Queen's  Wake.'    Various  works 
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now  proceeded  from  his  pen — Madnr  of  the  Mocr,  a 
poem  in  tlie  Spenserian  stanza ;  The  Pihjrijiis  of  the 
Sun^  in  blank  verse;  The  Hunting  of  Badietce^  The 
Poetic  Mirror^  Queen  Hi/nde,  Dramatic  Taks^  &c.  Also 
several  novels,  as  ^Vinti^r  Evening  Tales,  The  liruwnie 
of  Bmishech,  The  Three  Perils  of  Man,  The  Three  Perils 
of  Woman,  The  Confessions  of  a  Sinner,  kc.  &e. 
Hogg's  prose  is  very  unequal.  }Ie  had  no  skill  in 
arranging  incidents  or  delineating  character.  He  is 
often  coarse  and  extravagant ;  vet  some  of  his  stories 
have  much  of  the  literiJ  truth  and  hapjiy  minute 
painting  of  Defoe.  The  worldly  schemes  of  the 
shepherd  were  seldom  successful.  Though  he  had 
failed  as  a  sheep  farmer,  he  ventured  again,  and  took 
a  large  farm,  Jlount  Benger,  from  the  Duke  of  I!uc- 
cleuch.  Here  he  also  was  unsuccessful ;  and  his  sole 
support,  for  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was  the  re- 
muneration alTorded  by  his  literary  labours.  He 
lived  in  a  cottage  which  he  had  built  at  Altrive,  on 
a  piece  of  moorland  (seventy  acres)  presented  to 
him  by  tlic  Duchess  of  Buccleuch.  His  love  of 
angling  and  field-sports  amounted  to  a  passion,  and 
when  lie  could  no  longer  fish  or  hunt,  he  declared 
his  belief  that  his  death  was  near.  In  the  autunm 
of  1835  he  was  attacked  with  a  dropsical  complaint; 
and  on  the  21st  November  of  that  year,  after  some 
days  of  insensibility,  he  breathed  his  last  as  calmly, 
and  with  as  little  pain,  as  he  ever  fell  asleep  in  his 
gray  plaid  on  th*;  hill-side.  His  death  was  deeply 
mourned  in  the  v.ale  of  Kttrick.  for  all  rejoiced  in 
his  fame;  and  notwithstanding  his  personal  foibles, 
the  shepherd  was  generous,  kind-hearted,  and  chari- 
table far  beyond  his  means. 

In  the  activity  and  versatility  of  his  powers,  Hogg 
resembled  Allan  Kamsay  more  than  he  did  Burns. 
Neither  of  them  had  the  strength  of  passion  or  the 
gTiisp  of  intellect  peculiar  to  Burns;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  style  was  more  discursive,  playful, 
and  fanciful.  Burns  seldom  projects  himself,  as  it 
were,  out  of  his  own  feelings  and  situation,  whereas 
both  Itamsay  and  Hogg  are  happiest  when  they  soar 
into  the  worvj  of  fancy  or  the  scenes  of  antiquity. 
The  Kttrick  Shepherd  abandoned  himself  entirely  to 
the  genius  of  old  romance  and  legendary  story.  He 
loved,  like  Spenser,  to  lu.xuriate  in  fairy  visions,  and 
to  picture  scenes  of  supernatural  splendour  and 
beauty,  where 

Tho  emerald  fields  are  of  da^izling  glow, 
And  the  flowers  of  everlasting  blow. 

His '  Kilmeny '  is  one  of  the  finest  fairy  tales  that  ever 
was  conceived  by  poet  or  painter ;  and  passages  in 
the  '  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun '  have  the  same  abstract 
remote  beauty  and  lofty  imagination.  Burns  would 
have  scrupled  to  commit  himself  to  these  aerial 
phantoms.  His  visions  were  more  materiid,  and 
linked  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  actual  e.xistenec. 
Akin  to  this  peculiar  feature  in  Hogg's  [loetry  is 
the  spirit  of  most  of  his  songs — a  wild  lyricid  flow 
of  fancy,  that  is  sometimes  inexpressibly  sweet  and 
musical.  He  wante<i  art  to  construct  a  fable,  and 
ta.ste  to  give  due  elfeet  to  his  imagery  and  concep- 
tions ;  but  there  arc  few  poets  » ho  impress  us  so 
much  with  the  idea  of  direct  inspiration,  anil  that 
poetry  is  indeed  an  art  *  unteachable  auJ  untaught.' 

Bonny  Kilmeny, 
CProm  Iho  '  Queen's  Wake.*] 
Bonny  Kilmeny  gmvl  u|i  the  gUn  j 
But  it  wa-Hnn  to  meet  I>nneim'H  men. 
Nor  (he  rii-y  niiink  of  the  i»le  to  see. 
For  Kilnieiiy  wai  pure  a<  pure  could  be. 
It  was  only  to  hear  the  yorlin  i>iiig. 
And  pu'  the  cress-llower  round  the  spring ;  j 


The  scarlet  hypp  and  the  liindbenye. 

And  the  nut  that  hang  frac  the  hazel  tree ; 

For  Kilraeny  was  pure  a-s  pure  could  be. 

But  lang  may  her  uiinny  look  o'er  the  wa', 

And  lang  may  she  seek  i*  the  greenwood  shaw ; 

Lang  the  laird  of  Duneira  blame. 

And  lang,  lang  greet  or  Kilmeny  come  bame  I 

\\'hen  many  a  day  had  come  and  fled, 
When  grief  grew  calm,  and  hope  was  dead, 
\\'hcn  mass  for  Kilmeny's  soul  had  been  sung, 
When  the  beadsman  had  prayed,  and  the  dead-b»l' 

rung. 
Late,  late  in  a  gloamin,  when  all  was  still, 
\\'hen  the  fringe  was  red  on  the  western  hill,. 
The  wood  was  sere,  the  moon  i'  the  wane. 
The  reek  o'  the  cot  hung  over  the  plain 
Like  a  little  wee  cloud  in  the  world  its  laiie  j; 
"When  the  ingle  lowed  with  an  eiry  leme,. 
Late,  late  in  the  gloamin,  Kilmeny  came  hatnel' 

*  Kilmeny,  Kilmeny,  where  have  you  been!; 
Lang  hae  we  sought  baith  holt  and  dean ;, 
By  linn,  by  ford,  and  greenwood  tree. 
Yet  you  are  halcsome  and  fiiir  to  see, 
M'here  gat  ye  that  joup  o'  the  lily  sheen  I  ■ 
That  bonny  snood  of  the  birk  »v^  green  ? 
And  these  roses,  the  fairest  that  ever  were  seen  J- 
Kilmeny,  Kilmeny,  where  have  you  been  !' 

Kilraeny  looked  up  with  a  lovely  grace. 
But  nae  smile  was  seen  on  Kilmcny's  face ; 
As  still  was  her  look,  and  as  still  was  her  ee,. 
As  the  stillness  that  lay  on  the  emerant  lea,. 
Or  the  mist  that  sleeps  on  a  waveless  sea. 
For  Kilmeny  had  been  she  knew  not  where,. 
.\nd  Kilmeny  had  seen  what  she  could  not  ieclaie; 
Kilraeny  had  been  where  the  cock  never  crew. 
Where  the  rain  never  fell,  and  the  wind  never  blew, 
But  it  seemed  as  the  harp  of  the  sky  liad  rung, 
.'\nd  the  airs  of  heaven  played  round  her  tongue. 
When  she  spake  of  the  lovely  forms  she  had  seen. 
And  a  land  where  sin  had  never  been.. 

In  yon  greenwood  there  is  a  walk. 
And  in  that  walk  there  is  a  wene. 

And  in  that  wene  there  is  a  maike 
That  neither  hath  flesh,  blood,  nor  banc ; 
And  down  in  you  greenwood  he  walks  his  land 
In  that  green  wene  Kilmeny  lay. 
Her  bosom  happed  wi'  the  flowrets  gay ; 
But  the  air  was  soft,  and  the  silence  deep. 
And  bonny  Kilmeny  fell  sound  a'ilcep ; 
She  kend  nae  nmir,  nor  opened  her  ee, 
Till  waked  by  the  hymns  of  a  far  countrye. 
She  wakened  on  couch  of  the  silk  sac  slim,. 
.■\ll  striped  wi'  the  bars  of  the  rainbow's  lim ; 
.A-nd  lovely  beings  round  were  rife. 
Who  erst  had  travelled  mortal  life. 
They  clasped  her  waist  and  her  hand*  sae  fjiir,. 
They  kissed  her  check,  and  they  kamed  her  hair, 
.And  round  came  many  a  blooming  fere. 
Saying,  *  Bonny  Kilmeny,  yo're  welcome  hur«  1* 
*  *  • 

They  lifted  Kilmeny,  they  led  her  away, 
.And  she  walked  in  the  light  of  a  sunless  day  ; 
The  sky  was  a  dome  of  crystal  bright. 
The  fountain  of  vision,  and  ibunt&in  of  light ; 
Tlie  emerald  fields  were  of  dazzling  glow, 
Antl  the  flowers  of  cverla.*iting  Wow. 
Then  deep  in  the  stream  her  body  thev  laid. 
That  her  youth  and  Itoauly  never  might  fade  ; 
And  they  smiled  on  heaven  when  they  saw  her  lie 
In  the  stream  of  life  that  waiuK-rcd  by  ; 
And  she  heard  a  song,  she  heanl  it  suug, 
She  kend  not  where,  but  sae  sweetly  it  rung. 
It  fell  on  her  car  like  a  dream  of  the  morn. 

*()!  blest  be  the  day  Kilmeny  was  Iwini! 
The  sun  that  shines  on  the  world  sac  bright, 
A  borrowed  gleid  frao  the  fountain  of  li^'hl ; 
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And  the  moon  that  sleeks  the  sky  sac  dun, 
Like  a  gowdeii  bow,  or  a  beamlcss  sun. 
Shall  wear  away,  and  be  seen  nae  mair. 
And  the  angels' shall  miss  them  travelling  the  air. 
Rut  lan<;,  lang  after  baith  night  and  day, 
AVhcn  the  sun  and  the  world  have  celyed  away ; 
When  the  sinner  has  ganc  to  his  wacsome  doom, 
Kilmeny  shall  smile  in  eternal  bloom!' 
'  .  •  • 

Then  Kilmeny  beg<;;ed  again  to  sec 
The  friends  she  had  left  in  her  own  countrye. 
To  tell  of  the  place  where  she  had  been. 
And  the  glories  that  lay  in  the  land  unseen. 
With  distant  music,  soft  and  deep. 
They  lulled  Kilmeny  sound  a«lcep ; 
And  when  she  awakened,  she  lay  her  lane, 
All  happed  with  flowers  in  the  greenwood  wene. 
When  seven  lang  years  had  coroc  and  fled. 
When  grief  was  calm  and  hope  was  dead. 
When  scarce  was  remembered  Kilmeny's  name, 
Late,  late  in  the  gloamin  Kilmeny  came  hame! 
And  oh,  her  beauty  was  fair  to  see. 
But  still  and  steadfast  was  her  ec  ; 
Such  beauty  bard  may  never  declare. 
For  there  was  no  pride  nor  passion  there ; 
And  the  soft  desire  of  maiden's  ccn. 
In  that  mild  face  could  never  be  seen. 
Her  seymar  was  the  lily  flower, 
And  her  cheek  the  moss-rose  in  the  shower ; 
And  her  voice  like  the  distant  melodye. 
That  floats  along  the  twilight  sea. 
But  she  loved  to  raike  the  lanely  glen, 
And  keeped  afar  frae  the  haunts  of  men, 
Her  holy  hymns  unheard  to  sing. 
To  suck  the  flowers  and  drink  the  spring. 
But  wherever  her  peaceful  form  appeared. 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  hill  were  cheered  ; 
The  wolf  played  blithely  round  the  field. 

The  lordly  bison  lowed  and  kneeled. 

The  dun  deer  wooed  with  manner  bland, 

And  cowered  aneath  her  lily  hand. 

And  when  at  eve  the  woodlands  rung. 

When  hymns  of  other  worlds  she  sung, 

In  ecstacy  of  sweet  devotion. 

Oh,  then  the  glen  was  all  in  motion  ; 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  came. 

Broke  from  their  bughts  and  faulds  the  tame, 

And  goved  around,  charTned  and  amazed ; 

Even  the  dull  cattle  crooned  arid  gazed. 

And  murmured,  and  looked  with  anxious  pain 

For  something  the  mystery  to  explain. 

The  buzzard  came  with  the  throstle-cock ; 

The  corby  left  her  houf  in  the  rock  ; 

The  blackbird  alang  wi'  the  eagle  flew ; 

The  hind  came  tripping  o'er  the  dew  ; 

The  wolf  and  the  kid  their  raike  began. 

And  the  tod,  and  the  lamb,  and  the  leveret  ran  ; 

The  hawk  and  the  heni  attour  them  hung, 

And  the  merl  and  the  mavis  forhooyed  their  young ; 

And  all  in  a  peaceful  ring  were  hurled : 

It  was  like  an  eve  in  a  sinless  world ! 

When  a  month  and  a  day  had  come  and  gane, 

Kilmeny  sought  the  greenwood  wene. 

There  laid  her  down  on  the  leaves  so  green, 

And  Kilmeny  on  earth  was  never  mair  seen ! 

To  the  Comet  of  leU. 

How  lovely  is  this  wildcred  scene. 

As  twilight  from  her  vaults  so  blue 
Steals  soft  o'er  Yarrow's  mountains  green, 

To  sleep  embalmed  in  midnight  dew ! 
All  hail,  ye  hills,  whose  towering  height. 

Like  shadows,  scoops  the  yielding  sky! 
And  thou,  mysterious  guest  of  night. 

Dread  traveller  of  immensity! 


Stranger  of  heaven!  I  bid  thee  hail! 

Shred  from  the  pall  of  glory  riven. 
That  flashest  in  celestial  gale. 

Broad  pennon  of  the  King  of  Ileavent 

Art  thou  the  flag  of  wo  and  death. 
From  angel's  ensign-statf  unfurled  \ 

Art  thou  the  standard  of  his  wrath 
Waved  o'er  a  sordid  sinful  world ! 

No,  from  that  pure  pellucid  beam. 

That  erst  o'er  plains  of  Bethlehem  shone,* 

No  latent  evil  we  can  deem. 

Bright  herald  of  the  eternal  throne! 

Whate'er  portends  thy  front  of  fire, 
Thy  streaming  locks  so  lovely  pale — 

Or  peace  to  man,  or  judgments  dire. 
Stranger  of  heaven,  I  bid  thee  hail! 

Where  hast  thou  roamed  these  thousand  yean  I 
Why  sought  these  polar  paths  again, 

From  wilderness  of  glowing  spheres. 
To  fling  thy  vesture  o'er  the  wain  t 

And  when  thou  scal'st  the  Milky  Way, 

And  vanishest  from  Iiuiuhii  view, 
A  thousand  worlds  shall  hail  thy  ray 

Through  wilds  of  you  empyreal  blue  I 

0  I  on  thy  rapid  prow  to  glide  ! 

To  sail  the  boundless  skies  with  thee, 
And  plough  the  twinkling  stars  aside. 

Like  foam-bells  on  a  tranquil  sea! 

To  brush  the  embers  from  the  sun, 

The  icicles  from  oft'  the  pole ; 
Then  far  to  other  systems  run, 

Where  other  moons  and  planets  roUl 

Stranger  of  heaven  !  0  let  thine  eye 
Smile  on  a  rapt  enthusiast's  dream ; 

Eccentric  as  thy  course  on  high. 
And  airy  as  thine  ambient  beam ! 

And  long,  long  may  thy  siher  ray 

Our  northeni  arch  at  eve  adoni ; 
Then,  wheeling  to  the  ca.st  away. 

Light  the  gray  portals  of  the  mom  1 

When  tlie  Kt/e  cornea  Ilame, 

Come  all  vc  jolly  shepherds 

That  whistle  through  the  glen, 
I'll  tell  ye  of  a  secret 

Th.xt  courtiers  dinna  ken  ; 
What  is  the  greatest  bliss 

That  the  tongue  o'  nuin  can  namel 
'Tis  to  woo  a  bnnnie  lassie 
When  the  kye  comes  hame. 
When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

When  the  kye  comes  hame, 
'Twecn  the  gloamin  and  the  mirk. 
When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

'Tis  not  beneath  the  coronet,    • 

Nor  canopy  of  state, 
Tis  not  on  couch  of  velvet, 

Nor  arbour  of  the  great —  _ 
Tis  beneath  the  spreading  birk. 

In  the  glen  without  the  name, 
Wi'  a  bonnie,  boiinie  lassie. 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

There  the  blackbird  bigs  his  nest 

For  the  mate  he  lo'es  to  see. 
And  on  the  topmost  bough, 

O,  a  happy  bird  is  he! 

*  It  was  reckoned  by  many  that  this  was  the  same  comH 
which  appeared  at  the  birlh  of  our  Saviour.— //()<7j7- 
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Then  he  pours  hin  nieltinff  ditty, 

And  love  is  a'  the  theme. 
And  he'll  woo  his  bonnie  lassie 

\V'hen  the  kye  comes  hurac. 

When  the  b'.ewart  bears  a  pearl, 

And  the  daisy  tnnis  a  pea, 
And  the  bonnie  lurkcn  gowau 

Has  fauldit  up  her  ee. 
Then  the  lavrock  frae  the  blue  lift, 

Draps  down,  and  thinks  nae  shame 
To  woo  hi;*  bonnie  la.'i.sie 

When  the  kye  comes  harae. 

See  yonder  pawky  shepherd 

That  lin^rers  on  the  hill — 
His  yowes  are  in  the  fauld, 

And  liis  lambs  are  lying  still ; 
Yet  he  downa  }^iiu<^  to  bed. 

For  his  heart  is  in  a  flume 
To  meet  bis  bonnie  lassie 

When  the  kye  conies  harae. 

When  the  little  wee  bit  heait 

Kises  hif;h  in  the  breast. 
And  the  little  wee  bit  stara 

Rises  red  in  the  east, 
0  tliere's  a  joy  sa«  dear, 

That  the  heart  can  hardly  frame, 
Wi'  a  bonnie,  bonnie  lassie. 

When  the  kye  comes  hamc. 

Then  since  all  nature  joins 

In  this  love  without  alloy, 
0,  wha  wad  prove  a  traitor 
To  nature's  dearest  joy  ! 
Or  wba  wad  choose  a  c^o^m, 

Wi'  its  perils  and  its  fame. 
And  miss  his  bonnie  Itissio 
When  tlie  kye  comes  hume. 
Wlu?»  the  kye  comes  hame. 

When  the  kye  comes  hame, 
Tween  the  ^rloamin  and  the  mirk, 
When  the  kye  cornea  hame. 

TTie  Sh/hrh 

Bird  of  the  wilderness. 

Blithesome  and  cumbcrless, 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea! 

Kniblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dweHinji-place — 
O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee! 

Wild  is  tby  lay  and  loud. 

Far  in  the  downv  cloud, 
Love  pves  ii  cucr^'v,  love  pvvc  it  birth, 

Where,  on  tby  dewy  w'ni^. 

Where  art  thou  jounicyin;;  I 
Thy  Uy  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  ia  od  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 

0*er  moor  and  mountain  preen. 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day, 

Over  the  clomilet  dim, 

Over  the  ruinbowV  riin. 
Musical  cherub,  naar,  sin^iii;;,  away! 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes, 

Low  in  the  heuther  blooms. 
Sweet  will  thy  wolcomc  and  bed  of  love  hel 

KMil)lrm  of  hapi>iiie.-o4, 

Blest  \&  thy  dwollin^-place — 
O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee! 

AL1,AN  CDNKINGDAM. 

Allan  CrssiSGHAM.  a  happy  imitator  of  the  old 
Scottish  hiilhids.  and  n  inun  itf  various  taKnts,  was 
born  at  niiuUwiMMi,  near  Dulswinton.  Duinfricsslurv, 
DeceDibcr  ;    1784.     His  father  was  gardener  to  a 


neifjhbouriiifr  i)ruprit-tor,  but  shortly  afterwards 
became  factor  or  land-steward  to  Mr  Miller  of  Dal- 
swinton.  iJurns's  landlord  at  EUisland.  Mr  Cun- 
ningham had  fuw  advantay;es  in  his  early  days, 
unless  it  niifi;ht  be  residence  in  a  fine  pastoral  and 
romantic  district,  then  consecrated  by  the  presence 


anil  the  genius  of  Bums.  His  uncle  having  attained 
some  emineiK'e  ai  a  country  liuiWer.  or  mason 
Allan  was  apprenticed  to  him,  with  a  view  to  join- 
inc  or  following  him  in  his  trade  ;  hut  this  scheme 
(lid  not  hold,  and  in  1810  he  removed  to  London, 
and  connected  himself  with  the  newspaper  press. 
In  1814  he  was  engaged  as  clerk  of  the  works, 
or  superintendent,  to  the  late  Sir  Vrancis  Chantrey, 
the  eminent  sculptor,  in  whose  estalilishmeut  lit 
cmtinncd  till  his  death,  (Vtohcr  '2'..,  1842.  Mr 
Cunningham  was  an  indefatigable  writer.  He 
early  eontrihutcd  poetical  effusion.-,  to  the  perio- 
dii'al  works  of  the  day,  and  nearly  !>11  the  songs 
and  fragments  of  verse  in  Cromek's  l{enlain^  of 
Nithsdale  and  Oalloway  Song  (1810)  are  ot  his 
composition,  though  puhlished  by  Cronick  «.s  uii- 
douhted  originals.  Some  of  these  are  warlike  and 
.Tacohite,  some  amatory  and  devotional  (the  wild 
lyrical  breathings  <if  Covenanting  love  and  piety 
among  the  hills),  and  all  of  them  abounding  in 
trait.s  of  Sc'ttish  rural  life  and  primitive  manners. 
As  songs,  they  are  not  pitched  in  a  key  to  lie 
iwipular  1  but  for  natural  grace  and  tenderness,  and 
rich  IKiric  simplicity  and  fervour,  these  pscudo-an- 
tiiiue  strains  of  Mr  rimiiingham  are  ininiltalile.  In 
18a2  he  puhlished  Sir  Mnrmmluic  Mnjrinll,  a  dra- 
matic iwK'iii.  foimiled  on  Bc^rder  story  and  supemti- 
tiiin,  and  afterwards  two  volumes  of  Trdilitional 
7\ilex.  Tlirie  novds  of  a  similar  description,  but 
more  dllfu..e  and  improhatili — namely,  I'niil  ./cMr.i, 
.'<'ir  Mitliurl  Sctill,  anil  Lord  HiJihn.  also  procee<led 
from  his  fertile  jien.  In  IS.I'J  he  appiaml  again  an 
a  jNiet,  with  a  *  rustic  epic,'  in  twelve  parts,  entitled 
The  Maul  (if  Flmr.  He  edited  a  eolleilion  of  Seot- 
tish  songs,  in  four  volimies,  and  an  editiim  of  Hums 
ill  eight  voluines.  to  which  he  prefixed  a  life  of  the 
poet,  enriched  with  new  anecdotes  and  information. 
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To  Murray's  Family  Library  lie  oontributt-J  a  series 
of  Lives  of  Eminent  llrilish  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 
Architects,  vliiih  i-xtfiuleil  to  six  volumes,  and 
proved  tlie  most  popular  of  all  his  prose  works. 
His  last  work  (completed  just  two  days  l>eforc  liis 
death)  was  a  Life  of  Sir  bmUi  H'ittic  the  distin- 
Kuished  artist,  in  three  volumes.  All  these  literary 
labours  were  proilueed  in  intervals  from  his  stated 
aTocations  in  Chantrey's  studio,  which  most  men 
would  have  considered  ample  employment.  His 
taste  and  attainments  in  the  fine  arts  were  as 
remarkable  a  feature  in  his  history  as  his  early 
ballad  strains;  and  the  prose  style  of  Jlr  Cunning- 
ham, when  ennaged  on  a  congenial  subject,  was 
justly  admired  for  its  force  and  freedom.  There  was 
always  a  freshness  and  energy  about  the  man  and 
his  writings  that  arrested  the  attention  and  excited 
the  imagination,  though  his  genius  was  but  little 
under  the  control  of  a  correct  or  critical  judgment 
Strong  nationality  and  inextinguishable  ardour 
formed  conspicuous  traits  in  his  character  ;  and 
altogether,  the  life  of  Mr  Cunningham  was  a  fine 
example  of  successful  original  talent  and  perse- 
Terance,  undebased  by  any  of  the  alloys  by  which 
the  former  is  too  often  accompanied. 

The  Young  Maxwell. 

'  Where  gang  ye,  thou  silly  auld  carlo? 

And  what  do  ye  carry  there  V 
'  I'm  gaun  to  the  hill-side,  thou  sodgcr  gentleman, 

To  shift  my  sheep  their  lair.' 

Ae  stride  or  twa  took  the  silly  auld  carle, 

An'  a  gude  lang  stride  took  he  : 
•  I  trow  thou  to  be  a  feck  auld  carle, 

Will  yc  shaw  the  way  to  me !' 

And  he  has  gane  wi'  the  silly  auld  carle, 

Adown  by  the  greenwood  side  ; 
'  Light  down  and  gang,  thou  sodger  gentleman. 

For  here  ye  canna  ride.' 

He  drew  the  reins  o'  his  bonnie  gray  steed. 

An'  lightly  do»-n  he  sprang : 
Of  the  conieliest  scarlet  was  his  weir  coat, 

Whare  the  gowden  tassels  hang. 

He  has  thrown  affhis  plaid,  the  silly  auld  carle, 

An'  his  bonnet  frae  'boon  his  bree  ; 
An'  wha  wa."  it  but  the  young  Maxwell ! 

An'  his  gude  brown  sword  drew  he ! 

'  Thou  killed  my  father,  thou  vile  South'ron  I 

An'  yc  killed  my  brethren  three ! 
Whllk  brake  the  heart  o'  my  ae  sister, 

I  loved  as  the  light  o'  my  ee  ! 

Draw  out  yere  sword,  thou  vile  South'ron  1 

Red  wat  wi*  blude  o*  my  kin! 
That  sword  it  crapped  the  bonniest  flower 

E'er  lifted  its  head  to  the  sun! 

There's  ae  sad  stroke  for  my  dear  auld  father! 

There's  twa  for  my  brethren  three! 
An'  there's  ane  to  thy  heart  for  my  ae  sister, 

Wham  I  loved  as  the  light  o'  my  ee.' 

Bamt,  Ilame,  Harne. 

Haroe,  hame,  hame,  hame  fain  wad  I  be, 

0  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countrie ! 

When  the  flower  is  i'  the  bud,  and  the  leaf  is  on  the 

tree. 
The  larks  shall  sing  me  hame  in  my  ain  countrie; 
Hame,  hame,  hame,  hame  fain  wad  I  be, 
0  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countrie! 

The  green  leaf  o'  loyalty  's  begim  for  to  fa', 
The  bonnie  white  rose  it  is  withering  an'  a'; 


Rut  I'll  water't  wi'  the  blude  of  usurping  tyraunio. 

An'  grijen  it  will  grow  in  my  ain  countrie. 

Hame,  hame,  hame,  hame  fain  wad  I  be, 

0  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countrie! 

0  there's  naught  frae  ruin  my  country  can  save, 

Dut  the  keys  o'  kind  heaven  to  open  the  grave. 

That  a'  the  noble  martyrs  wha  died  for  Iciyaltio, 

May  rise  again  and  fight  for  their  ain  countrie. 

Hame,  hame,  hame,  hame  fain  wad  I  be, 

0  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countrie! 

The  great  are  now  gane,  a'  wha  ventured  to  save. 

The  new  gross  is  springing  on  the  tup  o'  their  graves; 

But  the  sun  through  the  mirk  blinks  blithe  in  my  e'c^ 

*  I'll  shine  on  ye  yet  in  yere  ain  countrie.' 

Hame,  hame,  hame,  hame  fain  wad  I  be, 

Hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  eountriel 

[Fragment.l 

Gane  were  but  the  winter-cauld, 
And  gane  were  but  the  snaw, 

I  could  sleep  in  the  wild  woods. 
Where  primroses  blaw. 

Cauld's  the  snaw  at  my  head. 

And  cauld  at  my  I'ect, 
And  the  finger  o'  death's  at  my  een. 

Closing  them  to  sleep. 

Let  nane  tell  my  father, 

Or  my  mithcr  sae  dear, 
I'll  meet  them  baith  in  heaven 

At  the  spring  o'  the  year. 

She's  Gane  to  Dwall  in  Hearcn. 

She's  gane  to  dwall  in  heaven,  my  lassie. 

She's  gane  to  dwall  in  heaven : 
Ve're  owre  pure,  quo'  the  voice  o'  God, 

For  dwaliing  out  o'  heaven  ! 

0  what'l  she  do  in  heaven,  my  lassie  ? 

0  what'l  she  do  in  heaven  \ 

She'll  n)ix  her  ain  thoughts  wi'  angels'  sangi. 
An'  make  them  mair  meet  for  heaven. 

She  was  beloved  by  a',  my  lassie. 

She  was  beloved  by  a' ; 
But  an  angel  fell  in  love  wi'  her. 

An'  took  her  frae  us  a'. 

Low  there  thou  lies,  my  lassie. 

Low  there  thou  lies  ; 
A  bonnier  form  ne'er  went  to  the  yird. 

Nor  frae  it  will  arise! 

Fu'  soon  I'll  follow  thee,  my  la,ssie, 

Fu' soon  I'll  follow  thee; 
Thou  left  me  nought  to  covet  ahin', 

But  took  gudeness  sel'  wi'  thee. 

1  looked  on  thy  death-cold  fare,  my  lassie, 

1  looked  on  thy  death-cold  face  ; 
Thou  seemed  a  lily  new  cut  i'  the  bud, 

An'  fading  in  its  place. 

I  looked  on  thy  death-shut  eye,  my  lassie, 

I  looked  on  thy  death-shut  eye  ; 
An'  a  lovelier  light  in  the  brow  of  heaven 

Fell  time  shall  ne'er  destroy. 

Thy  lips  were  ruddy  and  calm,  my  lassie, 

Thy  lips  were  ruddy  and  calm  ; 
But  gane  was  the  holy  breath  o'  heaven 

To  sing  the  evening  psalm. 

There's  naught  but  dust  now  mine,  lassie, 
There's  naught  but  dust  now  mine ; 

My  Saul's  wi'  thee  i'  the  cauld  gn  'e. 
An'  why  should  I  stay  behin'  I 
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A  Il'e(  Sheet  and  a  Flomntj  Sea, 

A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fast, 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail. 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast ; 
And  bends  the  gallant  ina.st,  my  boys, 

While,  like  the  eagle  free. 
Away  the  good  ship  Hies,  and  leaves 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 

0  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind ! 
1  heard  a  fair  one  cry  ; 

But  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze. 

And  white  waves  heaving  high  ; 
And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boys, 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free — 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home. 

And  merry  men  are  we. 

There's  tempest  in  yon  homed  moon, 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud  ; 
And  hark  the  music,  mariners. 

The  wind  is  piping  loud ; 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys. 

The  lightning  Hashing  free — 
While  th«  hollow  oak  our  palace  is. 

Our  heritage  the  sea. 

My  Nanie  0, 

Red  rows  the  Nith  'tween  bank  and  brae. 

Mirk  is  the  night  and  rainie  0, 
Though  heaven  and  earth  should  mix  in  storm, 

I'll  gang  and  see  my  Nanie  0 ; 
My  Nanie  O,  my  Nanie  0  ; 

My  kind  and  winsome  Nanie  0, 
She  holds  my  heart  in  love's  dear  bands. 

And  nane  can  do't  but  Nanie  0. 

In  preaching  time  sae  meek  she  stands, 
S<ac  saintly  and  sae  bonnie  O, 

1  cannot  get  ae  glimpse  of  grace, 
For  thieving  looks  at  Nanie  0 ; 

My  Nanie  O,  my  Nanie  0  ; 

The  world's  in  love  with  Nanie  0 ; 
That  heart  is  hardly  worth  the  wear 

That  wadna  love  my  Nanie  0. 
My  breast  can  scarce  contain  my  heart. 

When  dancing  she  moves  finely  0  ; 
I  pnoss  what  heaven  is  by  her  eyes, 

They  sparkle  sae  divinely  0 ; 
My  Nanie  0,  rny  Nanie  O  ; 

The  Bower  o'  Nithsdale's  Nanie  0 ; 
Love  looks  frae  'neath  her  lang  brown  hair. 

And  says,  I  dwell  with  Nanie  0. 
Tell  not,  thou  star  at  gray  daylight. 

O'er  Tinwald-top  so  baimie  O, 
My  footsteps  'mang  the  morning  dew 

When  coming  frae  my  Nanie  0 ; 
My  Nanie  O,  my  Nanie  0  ; 

Nane  ken  o'  me  and  Nanie  0 ; 
The  stars  and  moon  may  tell't  aboon, 

They  wiuna  wrong  my  Nanie  O! 

Tht  Poet'i  Bridal-Day  Song. 

0!  my  love's  like  the  steadfast  sun. 

Or  streams  that  deepen  as  they  run ; 

Nor  hoary  hairs,  nor  forty  years. 

Nor  moments  between  sighs  and  tears — 

Nor  nights  of  thought,  nor  days  of  pain. 

Nor  dreams  of  glory  dreamed  in  vain — 

Nor  niirth,  nor  sweetest  song  which  flows 

To  sober  joys  and  soften  wc  »s. 

Can  make  my  heart  or  ftvncy  flee 

Ouo  moment,  luy  sweet  wif>,  from  thee. 


Even  while  I  muse,  I  see  thee  sit 

In  maiden  Idooiu  and  matron  wit 

Fair,  gentle  as  when  first  I  sued, 

Ye  seem,  but  of  sedater  mood  ; 

Yet  my  heart  leaps  as  fond  for  thee 

As  when,  beneath  Arbigland  tree. 

We  stayed  and  wo<ied,  and  thought  the  mooa 

Set  on  the  sea  an  hour  too  soon  ; 

Or  lingered  'mid  the  falling  dew, 

When  looks  were  fond  and  words  were  few. 

Though  I  see  smiling  at  thy  feet 

Five  sons  and  ae  fair  daughter  sweet ; 

And  time,  and  care,  and  birth-time  woes 

Have  dimmed  thine  eye,  and  touched  thy  rose 

To  thee,  and  thoughts  of  thee,  belong 

All  that  channs  me  of  tale  or  song  ; 

When  words  come  down  like  dews  unsought, 

With  gleams  of  deep  enthusiast  thought. 

And  fancy  in  her  heaven  flies  free — 

They  come,  my  love,  they  come  from  thee. 

0,  when  more  thought  we  gave  of  old 

To  silver  than  some  give  to  gold  ; 

Twas  sweet  to  sit  and  ponder  o'er 

What  things  should  deck  our  humble  bower  ! 

'Twas  sweet  to  pull  in  hope  with  thee 

The  golden  fruit  from  Fortune's  tree  ; 

And  sweeter  still  to  choose  and  twine 

A  garland  for  these  locks  of  thine — 

A  song-wreath  which  may  grace  my  Jean, 

While  rivers  flow  and  woods  are  green. 

At  times  there  corae,  as  come  there  ought. 

Grave  moments  of  sedater  thought — 

When  Fortune  frowns,  nor  lends  our  night 

One  gleam  of  her  inconstant  light , 

And  Hope,  that  decks  the  peasant'%  bower. 

Shines  like  the  rainbow  through  the  shower, 

0,  then  I  see,  while  seated  nigh, 

A  mother's  heart  shine  in  thine  eve ; 

And  proud  resolve  and  purpose  nieeV, 

Speak  of  thee  more  than  words  can  speak  : 

I  think  the  wedded  wife  of  mine 

The  best  of  all  that's  not  divine. 

WILLIAM  TENNANT. 

In  1812  apiK-areii  a  singular  mock  heroi,.  poem, 
Atister  Fair,  written  in  the  otlava  rima  stanza,  since 
made  so  popular  by  Byron  in  his  Beppo  and  Don 
.luan.  The  subject  was  the  marriage  of  JIaggie 
I.auder,  the  famous  heroine  of  Scottish  song,  but 
the  author  wrote  not  for  the  multitude  familiar 
with  Maggie's  rustic  glory.  He  aimed  at  pleasing 
the  admirers  of  that  refined  conventionij  p<x;try, 
half  serious  .ind  sentimental,  and  half  ludicrous 
and  satirical,  which  w.as  cultivated  bv  Bcrni.  Ariosto, 
and  the  lighter  poets  of  Italy.  There  was  classic 
imagery  on  familiar  subjects  — supernatural  ma- 
chinery (as  in  the  Ifape  of  the  I^k)  blended  with 
the  ordinary  details  of  domestic  life,  and  with  lively 
and  faiuiful  description.  An  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits  seemed  to  carry  the  author  over  the  most 
IK-rilous  ascent.s,  and  his  wit  and  fancy  were  ranly 
at  fault.  Such  a  pleasant  Bp.arkling  volume,  in  « 
style  then  unlnackncyed,  was  sure  of  success.  '  An- 
ster  Fair'  sold  rapidly,  and  has  since  been  often  re- 
published. The  author,  William  Tennast.  is  a 
native  of  .\nstruthcr,  or  Anster,  who,  whilst  filling 
the  situation  of  clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment, 
studied  ancient  and  niotlcrn  litcratur»',  and  taught 
liimself  Hebrew.  His  attainments  were  rewarded 
in  181.1  with  an  apiHiintnient  as  parish  schoolmaster, 
to  which  was  attached  a  salary  of  I»40  (kt  annum 
— a  reward  not  unlike  that  i-onfcrred  on  .Mr  .\braliam 
Adams  in  .loscpli  .\nilrcws,  who  King  a  schnlar  and 
man  of  rirtuc,  was  '  provided  with  n  handsome  In- 
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come  of  L.23  tt-year.  wliicli,  however,  he  could  not 
make  a  great  figure  with,  because  he  lived  in  a  dear 
country,  and  wai  a  little  encunibend  with  a  wife  and 
ux  cliildren.'  The  author  of  '  Anster  Fair'  has  since 
oeen  appointed  to  a  more  eligible  and  becoming 
situation— teacher  of  classical  and  oriental  languages 
\n  Dollar  Institution,  and,  more  recently,  a  prufessor 
in  St  Mary's  college,  St  Andrews.  He  has  published 
some  other  poetical  works— a  tragedy  on  the  story  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  and  two  poems,  the  TImnt  of  Fife, 
and  the  Dinging  Down  of  the  Cathcilral  It  was 
said  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  that  he  took  most  of  the 
figures  in  his  pictures  from  living  characters  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  familiar  to  him  in  his  youth:  it  is 
more  certain  that  Mr  Tcnnant's  poems  are  all  on 
natiye  subjects  in  the  same  district.  Indeed,  their 
ttrict  liK-ality  has  been  against  their  popularity; 
but  '  Anster" Fair'  is  the  most  diversified  and  richly 
humorous  of  them  all,  and  besides  being  an  animated, 
witty,  and  agreeable  poem,  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  our  language.  Tlie 
Monks  and  Gianls  of  Mr  Frore  (published  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Whistlccraft),  from  which 
Byron  avowedly  drew  his  Heppo,  did  not  appear  till 
some  time  after  Mr  Tcnnant's  poem.  Of  the  higher 
and  more  poetical  parts  of  '  Anster  Fair,'  we  sub- 
join a  specimen : — 

I  wish  I  had  a  cottage  snug  and  neat 
Upon  the  top  of  many  fountained  Ide, 

That  I  might  thence,  in  holy  fervour,  greet 

The  bright-gowned  Morning  tripping  up  her  side : 

And  when  the  low  Sun's  glory-buskined  feet 
Walk  on  the  blue  wave  of  the  j^gcan  tide, 

Oh  I  I  would  kneel  me  down,  and  worship  there 

The  Ood  who  garnished  out  a  world  so  bright  and 
fair! 

The  saffron-elbowed  Morning  up  the  slope 
Of  heaven  canaries  in  her  jewelled  slices, 

And  throws  o'er  Kelly-law's  sheep-nibbled  top 
Her  golden  apron  dripping  kindly  dews ; 

And  never,  since  she  first  began  to  hop 

Up  heaven's  blue  causeway,  of  her  beams  profuse, 

Shone  there  a  dawn  so  glorious  and  so  gay, 

As  shines  the  merry  dawn  of  Anster  market-day. 

Round  through  the  vast  circumference  of  sky 
One  speck  of  small  cloud  cannot  eye  behold. 

Save  in  the  east  some  fleeces  bright  of  dye, 

That  stripe  the  hem  of  heaven  with  woolly  gold, 

WTiereon  are  happy  angels  wont  to  lie 
Lolling,  in  amaranthine  flowers  enrolled. 

That  they  may  spy  the  precious  light  of  God, 

Flung  from   the  blessed    East  o  er  the   fair   Earth 
abroad. 

The  fair  Earth  laughs  through  all  her  boundless  range, 
Heaving  her  green  hills  high  to  greet  the  beam ; 

City  and  village,  steeple,  cot,  and  grange. 
Gilt  as  with  Nature's  purest  leaf-gold  seem  ; 

The  heaths  and  upland  nmirs,  and  fallows,  change 
Their  barren  brown  into  a  ruddy  gleam, 

And,  on  ten  thousand  dew-bent  leaves  and  sprays. 

Twinkle  ten  thousand  suns,  and  fling  their  petty 
rays. 

Up  from  their  nests  and  fields  of  tender  com 
Full  merrily  the  little  skylarks  spring. 

And  on  their  dew-bedabbled  pinions  borne. 

Mount  to  the  heaven's  blue  key-stone  flickering  ; 

They  turn  their  plume-soft  bosoms  to  the  mom. 
And  hail  the  genial  light,  and  cheer'ly  sing ; 

Echo  the  gladsome  hills  and  valleys  round, 

\3   half  the  bells  of  Fife  ring  loud  and  swell  the 
sound. 


For  when  the  first  upsloping  ray  was  flung 
On  Anster  steeple  s  swallow-harbouring  top, 

Its  liell  and  all  the  bells  around  were  rung 
Sonorous,  jangling,  loud,  without  a  stop; 

For,  toilingly,  each  bitter  beadle  swung. 

Even  till  he  smoked  with  sweat,  his  greasy  rope, 

And  almost  broke  his  bell-wheel,  ushering  in 

The  mom  of  Anster  Fair  with  tinkle-tankling  din. 

And,  from  our  steeple's  pinnacle  outspread. 
The  town's  long  colours  flare  and  flap  on  high. 

Whose  anchor,  blazoned  fair  in  green  and  red, 
t'urls,  pliant  to  each  breeze  that  whistles  by ; 

Whilst  on  the  boltsprit,  stem,  and  topmast  head 
Of  brig  and  sloop  that  in  the  harbour  lie, 

Streams  the  red  gaudcry  of  flags  in  air. 

All  to  salute  and  grace  the  mom  of  Anster  Fair. 

The  description  of  the  heroine  is  equally  passionate 

and  imaginative : — 

Her  form  was  as  the  Morning's  blithesome  star. 
That,  capped  with  lustrous  coronet  of  beams. 

Rides  up  the  dawning  orient  in  her  car. 

New-washed,  and  doubly  fulgent  from  the  streams — 

The  Chaldee  shepherd  eyes  her  light  afar. 
And  on  his  knees  adores  her  a.s  she  gleams ; 

So  shone  the  stately  form  of  Maggie  Lauder, 

And  so  the  admiring  crowds  pay  homage  and  applaud 
her. 

Each  little  step  her  trampling  palfrey  took, 
Shaked  her  majestic  person  into  grace. 

And  as  at  times  his  glossy  sides  she  strook 
Endearingly  with  whip's  green  silken  lace, 

(The  prancer  seemed  to  court  such  kind  rebuke. 
Loitering  with  wilful  tardiness  of  pace), 

Ry  Jove,  the  very  waving  of  her  arm 

Had  power  a  brutish  lout  to  uubrutify  and  charm  1 

Her  face  was  as  the  summer  cloud,  whereon 
The  dawning  sun  delights  to  rest  his  rays  I 

Compared  with  it,  old  Sharon's  vale,  o'crgrown 
"With  flaunting  roses,  had  resigned  its  praise ; 

For  why  ]  Her  face  with  heaven's  own  roses  shone, 
blocking  the  mom,  and  witching  men  to  gaze ; 

And  he  that  gazed  with  cold  unsmitten  soul. 

That  blockhead's  heart  was  ice  thrice  baked  beneath 
the  Pole. 

Her  locks,  apparent  tufls  of  wiry  gold. 
Lay  on  her  lily  temples,  fairly  dangling. 

And  on  each  hair,  so  harmless  to  behold, 
A  lover's  soul  hung  mercilessly  strangling ; 

The  piping  silly  zephyrs  vied  to  unfold 

The  tresses  in  their  arms  so  slim  and  tangling, 

And  thrid  in  sport  these  lover-noosing  snares. 

And  played  at  hide-and-seek  amid  the  golden  hairft 

Her  eye  was  as  an  honoured  palace,  where 
A  choir  of  lightsome  Graces  frisk  and  dance ; 

What  object  drew  her  gaze,  how  mean  soe'er, 
tlot  dignity  and  honour  from  the  glance  ; 

Wo  to  the  man  on  whom  she  unaware 
Did  the  dear  witchery  of  her  eye  elance  ! 

'Twas  such  a  thrilling,  killing,  keen  regard — 

May  Heaven  from  such  a  look  preserve  each  tender 
bard ! 

So  on  she  rode  in  virgin  majesty. 

Charming  the  thin  dead  air  to  kiss  her  lips, 

And  with  the  light  and  grandeur  of  her  eye 
Shaming  the  proud  sun  into  dim  eclipse  ; 

While  round  her  presence  clustering  far  and  nigh, 
On  horseback  some,  with  silver  spurs  and  whips. 

And  some  afoot  with  shoes  of  dazzling  buckles. 

Attended  knights,  and  lairds,  and  clowns  with  homy 
knuckles. 
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His  humour  and  lively  characteristic  painting  arc 
well  displayed  in  the  account  of  the  diflurent  parties 
who,  gay  and  fantastic,  flt>ck  to  the  fair,  as  Chaucer's 
pilgrims  did  to  t)ie  shrine  of  Thomas-a-Becket, 
The  following  verses  describe  the  men  from  the 
north : — 

Comes  next  from  Uoss-shire  and  from  Sutherland 
The  homy-knuckled  kilted  Highlandman  : 

From  where  upon  the  rocky  Caithness  strand 
Breaks  the  long  wave  that  at  the  Pole  began, 

And  where  Lochfine  from  her  prolific  sand 

Her  hcrringa  gives  to  feed  each  bordering  clan, 

Arrive  the  brogue-shod  men  of  generous  eye, 

Plaidcd  and  breechless  all,  with  Esau's  hairy  thigh. 

They  come  not  now  to  fire  the  Lowland  stacks, 
Or  foray  on  the  banks  of  Fortha^s  firth  ; 

Claymore  and  broadsword,  and  Lochaber  axe, 
Are  left  to  rust  above  the  smoky  hearth ; 

Their  only  arms  are  bagpipes  now  and  sacks  ; 
Their  teeth  arc  set  most  desperately  for  mirth ; 

And  at  their  broad  and  sturdy  backs  are  hung 

Great  wallets,  crammed  with  cheese  and  bannocks 
and  cold  tongue. 

Nor  staid  away  the  Islanders,  that  lie 
To  buffet  of  the  Atlantic  surge  exposed  ; 

From  Jura,  Arran,  Barra,  Uint,  and  ?^kje, 

Piping  they  come,  unsilmved,  unbreechcd,  unhosed ; 

And  from  that  Isle,  whoj^e  abbey,  structured  high, 
Within  its  precincts  holds  dea4i  kings  enclosed. 

Where  St  Columba  oft  is  seen  to  waddle 

Gowned   round   with   flaming    fire    upon    the    spire 
astraddle. 

Next  from  the  far-famed  ancient  town  of  Ayr, 
(Sweet  Ayr  I  with  crops  of  ruddy  damsels  blest, 

That,  shooting  up,  and  waxing  fat  and  fair. 
Shine  on  thy  braes,  the  lilies  of  the  west !) 

And  from  Dumfries,  and  from  Kilmarnock  (where 
Are  night-caps  made,  the  cheapest  and  the  best) 

Blithely  they  ride  on  ass  and  mule,  with  sacks 

In  lieu  of  saddles  placed  upon  their  asses*  backs. 

Close  at  their  heels,  bestriding  well-trapped  nag, 
Or  humbly  riding  asses'  backbone  bare, 

Come  Glasgow's  merchants,  each  with  money-bag, 
To  purchase  Dutch  lintsced  at  Anster  Fair — 

Sagacious  fellows  all,  who  well  may  brag 
Of  virtuous  industry  and  talents  rare  ; 

The  accomplished  men  o'  the  counting-room  confest. 

And  fit  to  crack  a  joke  or  argue  with  the  best. 

Nor  keep  their  homes  the  Borderers,  that  stay 
Where  purls  the  Jed,  and  Ksk,  and  little  Liddcl, 

Men  that  can  rarely  on  the  bagpipe  play. 
And  wake  the  unsober  spirit  of  the  fiddle; 

Avowed  freebooters,  that  have  many  a  day 

Stolen  sheep  and  cow,  yet  never  owned  they  did  ill  ; 

Great  rogues,  for  sure  that  wight  is  but  a  rogue 

That  blots  the  eighth  command  from  Moses'  decalogue. 

And  some  of  them  in  sloop  of  tarry  side. 

Come  from  North-Berwick  harbour  siiiling  out ; 

Others,  abhorrent  of  the  sickening  tide. 

Have  ta'en  the  road  by  Stirling  brig  about, 

And  eastward  now  from  long  Kirkuldy  ride, 
Slugging  on  their  slow-gaited  an-ics  stout, 

While  dangling  at  their  backs  are  bagpipei  hung, 

And  dangling  bangs  a  talc  on  every  rhymer's  tongue. 

VriLUAM  MOTHERWELL. 

WnxuM  Motherwell  (1797-1S35)  was  bom  in 
Glasgow,  hut,  after  his  eleventh  year,  waa  brought 
up  under  llie  care  of  an  uncle  in  Paisley.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  up|HiinU -d  deputy  t*i  the 
■berilT-clurk  at  that  town.    Jlu  early  evinced  a  luve 


of  poetry,  and  in  1819  became  editor  of  a  miscellany 
entitled  the  Harp  of  Renfrewshire.  A  taste  for  an- 
tiquarian research — 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose — 

divided  with  the  muse  the  empire  of  Motherwell's 
genius,  and  he  attained  an  unusually  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  early  history  of  our  native 
literature,  particularly  in  the  department  of  tradi- 
tionary poetry.  The  results  of  this  erudition  ap- 
peared in  Minatrelsy  Ancient  and  Modem  (1827),  a 
collection  of  Scottish  ballads,  prefaced  by  a  histo- 
rical introduction,  which  must  be  the  basis  of  all 
future  investigations  into  the  subject.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  editor  of  a  weekly  journal  in 
Paisley,  and  estabHshed  a  magazine  tliere.  to  which 
he  contributed  some  of  his  happiest  poetical  effu- 
sions. The  talent  and  spirit  which  he  evinced  in 
his  editorial  duties,  were  the  means  of  advancing 
him  to  the  more  important  office  of  conducting  the 
Glasgow  Courier,  in  which  situation  he  continued 
till  his  death.  In  1832  he  collected  and  published 
his  poems  in  one  volume.  He  also  joined  with 
Hogg  in  editing  the  works  of  Burns  \  and  he  was 
collecting  materials  for  a  life  of  Tannahill,  when  he 
was  suddenly  cut  off  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-eight.  The  taste,  enthusiasm, 
and  social  qualities  of  Motherwell,  rendered  him 
very  popular  among  his  townsmen  and  friends.  As 
an  antiquary,  he  was  shrewd,  indefatigable,  and 
truthful.  Asa  poet,  he  was  happiest  in  pathetic  or 
sentimental  lyrics,  though  his  own  inclinations  led 
liim  to  prefer  the  chivalrous  and  martial  style  of 
the  old  minstrels. 

Jeanie  Morrison. 

I've  wandered  east,  I've  wandered  west, 

Through  mony  a  weary  way  ; 
But  never,  never  can  forget 

The  luve  of  life's  young  day! 
The  fire  that's  blawn  on  Beltane  e'en, 

May  wcel  be  black  gin  Yule  ; 
But  blacker  fa'  awaits  the  heart 

Where  first  fond  luve  grows  cule. 

0  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 
The  thochts  o'  bygane  years 

Still  fling  their  shadows  owre  my  path, 

And  blind  my  ecn  wi'  tears! 
They  blind  my  een  wi'  saut,  saat  tears, 

And  sair  and  sick  I  pine. 
As  memory  idly  sum  nons  up 

The  blithe  blinks  o'  langs^Tie. 

Twas  then  we  luvit  ilk  ithcr  weel, 

'Twas  tlien  we  twa  did  part ; 
Sweet  time! — sad  lin.c  ! — twa  bairns  at  schulo^ 

Twa  bainis,  and  but  ae  heart ! 
'Twa.s  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink, 

To  lear  ilk  ither  iear  ; 
And  tones,  and  looks,  and  smiles  were  shed, 

Ucmcmbcrcd  ever  mair. 

1  wonder,  Jeanie,  aften  yet, 
When  sitting  on  that  bink. 

Cheek  touchin'  cheek,  loof  locked  in  loof, 
What  our  wee  heads  could  think. 

When  baith  bent  doun  owre  ae  braid  paj[f» 
Wi'  ae  buik  on  our  knee. 

Thy  lips  were  on  thy  h'sson,  but 
My  lesson  won  in  thee. 

0  mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  heaos, 

How  checks  bnnt  red  wi'  Ahame, 
Whene'e-r  the  scIluIt•-\^cnn^,  Uughin*,  NiiJ, 

We  clet'kcd  ibcgilher  hnuie  I 
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And  iiiiihl  yc  o'  the  Saturda^-a 

(The  ttchule  then  skalTt  at  noon), 

Wheii  we  ran  atl"  to  «peel  the  braca — 
The  brooiuy  braca  o'  Juue  I 

My  head  nna  round  and  round  about, 

My  heart  tluws  like  a  sea, 
As  anc  by  anc  the  thochta  rusb  back 

0*  schule-time  and  o'  thee. 
Oh,  moniiu'  life  !  oh,  momin*  Iutc  1 

Oh,  lichtsome  days  and  I&ng, 
When  hiunied  hopcfi  around  our  hearts, 

Like  simmer  blossoms,  sprang! 

0  mind  ye,  luve,  how  aft  we  left 
The  deaviu*  dinsome  toun, 

To  wander  by  the  green  bumside, 

And  hear  its  water  croon  1 
The  simmer  leaves  hung  owre  our  heads, 

The  flowers  burst  round  our  fevt, 
And  in  the  gloamiu'  o*  the  wud 

The  throssil  whusslit  sweet. 

The  throssil  whusslit  in  the  wud, 

The  burn  sung  to  the  trees, 
And  we  with  Nature's  heart  iu  iunCi 

Concerted  harmonies; 
And  on  the  knowe  abune  the  bum, 

For  hours  thegither  sat 
In  the  silentness  o' joy,  till  baith 

\Vi*  vera  gladness  grat  I 

Aye,  aye,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Tears  trinkled  doun  your  cheek. 
Like  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nane 

Had  ony  power  to  speak  ! 
That  was  a  time,  a  blessed  time. 

When  hearts  were  fresh  and  youn^, 
When  freely  gushed  all  feelings  forth, 

Unsyllabled — unsung  I 

1  marvel,  Jeanie  Morrison, 
Gin  I  hae  been  to  thee 

As  closely  twined  wi'  earliest  thochts 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me  ? 
Oh  !  tell  me  gin  their  music  fills 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine ; 
Oh  !  say  gin  e*er  your  heart  grows  grit 

Wi*  dreamings  o'  langsyne  ( 

Tvc  wandered  east,  IVe  wandered  west, 

I've  borne  a  weary  lot ; 
But  in  my  wanderings,  far  or  near, 

Ye  never  were  forgot. 
The  fount  that  first  burst  frae  this  heart, 

Still  travels  on  its  way  ; 
And  channels  deeper  as  it  rins. 

The  luve  o'  life's  young  day. 

0  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sindered  young, 
I've  never  8e'?n  your  face,  nor  heard 

The  music  o'  your  tongue  ; 
But  I  could  hug  all  wretchedness. 

And  happy  could  I  dee. 
Did  I  but  ken  your  heart  still  dreamed 

0*  bygaue  days  and  me  ! 

The  Midnight  Wind. 

Mournfully  I  oh,  mournfully 

This  midnight  wind  doth  sigh. 
Like  some  sweet  plaintive  melody 

Of  ages  long  gone  by  : 
It  speaks  a  tale  of  other  years — 

Of  hopes  that  bloomed  to  die — 
Of  sunny  smiles  that  set  in  tears. 

And  loves  that  mouldering  lie  1 


Mournfully !  oh,  mounifully 

This  midnight  wind  doth  moan  ; 
It  stirs  some  chord  of  memory 

In  each  dull  heavy  tone. 
The  voices  of  the  much>loTed  dead 

Seem  floating  thereupon — 
All,  all  my  fond  heart  cherished 

Kre  death  had  made  it  lone. 

Mournfully!  oh,  mournfully 

This  midnight  wind  doth  swell, 
With  its  quaint  pensive  minstrelsy, 

Hope's  passionate  farewell 
To  the  dreamy  joys  of  early  years, 

Kre  yet  grief's  canker  fell 
On  the  heart's  bloom — ay,  well  may  tears 

Start  at  that  parting  knell  I 


Sword  Chant  o/Thorstdn  Jlaudu 

*Tis  not  the  gray  hawk's  flight  o'er  mountain  and  mere; 
Tis  not  the  fleet  hound's  course,  tracking  the  dtxr ; 
'Tis  not  the  light  hoof-print  of  black  steed  or  gray. 
Though  sweltering  it  gallop  a  long  summer's  day. 
Which  mete  forth  the  lordships  I  challenge  as  mine: 

Ha!  ha!  'tis  the  good  brand 

I  clutch  in  my  strong  hand. 
That  can  their  broad  marches  and  numbers  define. 

Land  Giver!  I  kiss  thee. 

Dull  builders  of  houses,  base  tillers  of  earth, 
Gaping,  ask  me  what  lordships  I  owned  at  my  birth  • 
But  the  pale  fools  wax  mute  when  1  point  with  my 

sword 
East,  west,  north,  and  south,  shouting,  'There  ^ra  1 

lord  !• 
Wold  and  waste,  town  and  tower,  hill,  Tallej,  and 
stream, 

Trembling,  bow  to  my  sway, 
In  the  fierce  battle  fray, 
When  the  star  that  rules  fate  is  this  falchion's  red 
gleam. 

Might  Giver  !  I  kiss  thee. 

I've  heard  great  harps  sounding  in  brave  bower  and 

hall ; 
I've  drank  the  sweet  music  that  bright  lips  let  fall ; 
I've  hunted  in  greenwood,  and  heard  small  birds  sing ; 
But  away  with  this  idle  and  cold  jargorung! 
The  music  I  love  is  the  shout  of  the  brave, 

The  yell  of  the  dying. 

The  scream  of  the  flying. 
When  this  arm  wields  death's  sickle,  and  gamers  the 
grave. 

Joy  Giver!  I  kiss  thee. 

Far  isles  of  the  ocean  thy  lightning  hath  known. 
And  wide  o'er  the  mainland  thy  horrors  have  shone. 
Great  sword  of  ray  father,  stem  joy  of  his  hand  I 
Thou  hast  carved  his  name  deep  on  the  stranger's  re<l 

strand. 
And  won  him  the  glory  of  undying  song. 

Keen  cleaver  of  gay  crests, 

Sharp  piercer  of  broad  breasts, 
Grim  slayer  of  heroes,  and  scourge  of  the  strong ! 

Fah£  Giver!  I  kiss  thee. 

In  a  love  more  abiding  than  that  the  heart  knows 
For  maiden  more  lovely  than  summer's  first  rose, 
My  heart's  knit  to  thine,  and  lives  but  for  thee  ; 
In  dreamings  of  gladness  thou'rt  dancing  with  me, 
Brave  measures  of  madness,  in  some  battle  field, 

Where  armour  is  ringing, 

And  noble  blood  springing. 
And  cloven,  yawn  helmet,  stout  hauberk,  and  shield. 

Death  Giver!  I  kiss  thee. 
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The  smile  of  a  maiden's  eye  soon  may  depart; 
And  light  is  the  faith  of  fair  woman's  heart  ; 
Changeful  as  light  clouds,  and  wayward  as  wind, 
Be  the  passions  that  govern  weak  woman's  mind. 
But  thy  metal's  as  true  as  its  polish  is  bright : 

When  ills  wax  in  number, 

Thy  loye  will  not  slumber ; 
But,  starlike,  burns  fiercer  the  darker  the  night. 

Heart  Cladde.neb!  1  kiss  thee. 

My  kindred  have  perished  by  war  or  by  wave  ; 
Now,  childless  and  sireles.H,  I  long  for  the  grave. 
When  the  path  of  our  glory  is  shadowed  in  death. 
With  me  thou  wilt  slumber  below  the  brown  heath  ; 
Thou  wilt  rest  on  my  bosom,  and  with  it  decay ; 

While  harps  shall  be  ringing, 

And  Scalds  shall  be  singing 
The  deeds  we  have  done  in  our  old  fearless  day. 

So.NG  Giver  1  I  kiss  thee. 


ROBERT  NICOIX. 

Robert  Nicoll  (1814-1837)  was  a  young  man  of 
high  promise  and  amiable  dispositions,  who  culti- 
Tated  literature  amidst  many  discouragements.  He 
wasa  nativeof  Auehtcrgaven,  in  Perthshire.  After 
passing  through  a  series  of  humble  employments, 
during  which  he  steadily  cultivated  his  mind  by 
reading  and  writing,  he  assumed  the  editorship  of 
the  Lecdn  Times,  a  weekly  pnper  representing  the 
extreme  of  the  liberal  class  of  upinions.  He  wrote  as 
one  of  the  three  hundred  might  be  supposed  to  have 
fought  at  Thermopyla;,  animated  by  the  pure  love  of 
his  species,  and  zeal  for  what  he  thought  their  in- 
terests ;  but,  amidst  a  struggle  which  scarcely  ad- 
mitted of  a  moment  for  reflection  on  his  own  posi- 
tion, the  springs  of  a  naturally  weak  constitution 
were  rapidly  giving  way,  and  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption became  gradually  apparent.  The  poet 
died  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  deeply  regretted  by 
the  numerous  friends  whom  his  talents  and  virtues 
had  drawn  around  him.  NicoU's  poems  are  short 
occasional  pieces  and  songs — the  latter  much  in- 
ferior to  his  serious  poems,  yet  displaying  happy 
rural  imagery  and  fancy. 

ir«  are  Brethren  a*. 

A  happy  bit  hamo  this  auld  world  would  be, 
If  men,  when  they're  here,  could  make  shift  to  agree, 
An'  ilk  said  to  his  neighl>our,  in  cottage  an'  ha', 
*  Come,  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'.* 

I  ken  na  why  ane  wi'  anithcr  should  fight. 
When  to  'gree  would  make  a'body  cosit;  an'  right. 
When  man  mccUi  wi'  man,  'tis  the  best  way  ava. 
To  say,  *  Gi'e  mc  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'.' 

My  coat  is  a  coarse  ane,  an*  yours  may  bo  fine. 
And  I  maun  drink  water,  while  you  may  drink  wine  ; 
But  wo  baith  ha'c  a  leal  heart,  unspotted  to  shaw : 
Sao  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  arc  brethren  a*. 

The  knave  yo  would  scorn,  the  unfaitlifu*  deride  ; 
Yo  would  stand  like  a  rock,  wi*  the  trutli  on  your  side  ; 
Sac  would  I,  an'  nought  else  wou)<l  I  value  a  straw  ; 
Then  gi'e  mc  your  band — wo  arc  brethren  a'. 

Yc  would  scorn  to  do  fauicly  by  woman  or  man  ; 
/  baud  by  the  right  aye,  as  wee!  as  I  can  ; 
Wo  arc  ano  in  our  joys,  our  affections,  an'  a'  ; 
Come,  gi'o  mc  your  hand — wo  are  brethren  a*. 

Your  niothrr  has  lo'ed  you  as  mithcrs  can  lo*c ; 
An'  mine  hiw  done  for  mc  what  inithon.  can  do; 
We  are  ane  high  an*  laigh,  au*  wc  shouldua  bo  twa : 
Sao  yi'e  mo  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'. 


We  love  the  same  simmer  day,  sunny  and  fair; 
Hame!  oh,  how  we  love  it,  an'  a'  that  are  there! 
Frae  the  pure  air  of  heaven  the  same  life  we  draw^ 
Come,  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'. 

Frail  shakin'  auld  age  will  soon  come  o'er  us  baith, 
An'  creeping  alang  at  his  back  will  be  death  ; 
Syne  into  the  same  roither-yird  we  will  fa' : 
Come,  gi'e  me  your  hand — we  are  brethren  a'. 

TiMUtjhta  of  Heaven. 

High  thoughts ! 
They  come  and  go, 

Like  the  soft  breathings  of  a  listening  maiden, 
While  round  me  flow 

The  winds,  from  woods  and  fields  with  gladness 
laden  : 
When  the  corn's  rustle  on  the  ear  doth  come — 
Wlien  the  eve's  beetle  sounds  its  drowsy  hum — 
When  the  stars,  dewdrops  of  the  summer  sky, 
Watch  over  all  with  soft  and  loving  eye — 
While  the  leaves  quiver 
By  the  lone  river. 
And  the  quiet  heart 
From  depths  doth  call 
And  gamers  all — 
Earth  grows  a  shadow 

Forgotten  whole. 
And  Heaven  lives 
In  the  blessed  soul  I 
High  thoughts ! 
They  are  with  me. 

When,  deep  within  the  bosom  of  the  forest, 
Thy  morning  melody  • 

.\broad  into  the  sky,  thou,  throstle,  pourest. 
When  the  young  sunbeams  glance  among  the  tree»— 
When  on  the  ear  comes  the  soft  song  of  bees — 
When  every  branch  has  its  own  favourite  bird 
And  songs  of  summer,  from  each  thicket  heard  !-» 
Where  the  owl  flittcth, 
Where  the  roe  sitteth. 
And  holiness 

Seems  sleeping  there ; 
While  nature's  prayer 
Goes  up  to  heaven 

In  purity. 
Till  all  is  glory 
And  joy  to  mc ! 
High  thoughts ! 
They  are  njy  own 

When  I  am  resting  on  a  niountani's  bosom. 
And  see  below  mc  strown 

The  huts  and  homes  where  humble  virtues  blos- 
som ; 
When  I  can  trace  each  streamlet  through  the  meadow — 
When  1  can  follow  every  fitful  shadow — 
When  I  can  watch  the  winds  among  the  com. 
And  see  the  waves  along  the  forest  borne  ; 
Where  blue-bcU  and  heather 
Are  blooming  together. 
And  far  doth  come 
The  Sablmth  bell. 
O'er  wood  and  fell ; 
I  hear  the  beating 

Of  nature's  heart ; 
Heaven  is  before  me — 
God  I  Thou  art! 
High  thoughts! 
They  visit  us 

In  moments  when  the  soul  is  dim  and  darkeoeUi 
They  come  to  bless. 

After  the  vanities  to  which  we  hearkenetl : 
When  weariness  hath  come  upon  the  j-pirit  — 
(Those  hours  of  tlarkiie-.ii  which  wc  alt  inherit) — 
Bunts  there  not  through  a  glint  of  warm  sunshine, 
A  winged  thought,  which  bids  us  not  repine  I 
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lu  joy  and  gladness, 
lit  luirth  and  sadiieu, 
Come  nigiis  and  tokens  ; 
Life's  angel  brings 
Upon  its  wings 
Those  bright  conimuningfl 

The  soul  doth  keep — 
Those  thoughts  of  heaven 
So  pure  and  deep  I 

[Death.] 

[This  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  liist,  or  among  the 

lost,  uf  NicoU'a  compositions.] 

The  dew  is  on  the  summer's  greenest  grass, 

Through  which  tlie  modest  daisy  blushing  peeps ; 
The  gentle  wind  that  like  a  ghost  doth  pass, 

A  waving  shadow  on  the  corn-field  keeps  ; 
But  1,  who  love  them  all,  shall  never  be 
Again  among  the  woods,  or  on  the  moorland  lea ! 
The  sun  shines  sweetly — sweeter  may  it  shine! — 

Blessed  is  the  brightness  of  a  summer  day  ; 
It  cheers  lone  hearts  ;  and  why  should  I  repine, 

Although  among  green  fields  I  cannot  stray  ! 
Woods !   I  have  grown,  since  last  I  heard  you  ware. 
Familiar  with  death,  and  neighbour  to  the  grave  1 

These  words  have  shaken  mighty  human  souls — 

Like  a  sepulchre's  echo  drear  they  sound — 
E'en  as  the  owl's  wild  whoop  at  midnight  rolla 

The  ivied  remnants  of  old  ruins  round. 
Yet  wherefore  tremble!     Can  the  soul  decay  t 
Or  that  which  thinks  and  feels  in  aught  e'er  fade 

away  I 
Are  there  not  a.«pirations  in  each  heart 

After  a  better,  brighter  world  than  this  ? 
Longings  for  beings  nobler  in  each  part — 

Things  more  exalted — steeped  in  deeper  bliss? 
Who  gave  us  these!     What  are  they!     Soul,  in  thee 
The  bud  is  budding  now  for  immortality! 

Death  comes  to  take  me  where  I  long  to  be ; 

One  pang,  and  bright  blooms  the  immortal  flower; 
Death  comes  to  lead  me  from  mortality, 

To  lands  which  know  not  one  unhajipy  hour  ; 
I  have  a  hope,  a  faith — from  sorrow  here 
I'm  led  by  Death  away — why  should  I  start  and  fear? 

If  I  have  loved  the  forest  and  the  field. 
Can  I  not  love  them  deeper,  better  there  ? 

If  all  that  Power  hath  made,  to  me  doth  yield 
Something  of  good  and  beauty — something  fair — 

Freed  from  the  grossness  of  mortality. 

May  I  not  love  them  all,  and  better  all  enjoy? 

A  change  from  wo  to  joy — from  earth  to  heaven. 
Death  gives  me  this — it  leads  me  calmly  where 

The  souls  that  long  ago  from  mine  were  riven 

May  meet  again !     Death  answers  many  a  prayer. 

Bright  day,  shine  on  !  be  glad  :  days  brighter  far 

Are  stretched  before  my  eyes  than  those  of  mortals 
are! 

ROBERT  CILFn.LA<J. 

Though  no  Scottish  poetry  besides  that  of  Burns 
attracts  attention  out  of  its  native  country,  there  is 
not  wanting  a  band  of  able  and  warni-liearted  men 
who  continue  to  cultivate  it  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment and  that  of  their  countrymen.  Amongst  these 
m.iy  be  mentioned  Messrs  Rodckb,  Ballantvne, 
Ve'dder,  and  Gray  :  a  high  place  in  the  class  is  due 
to  Mr  Robert  Gilfilla.v,  a  native  of  Dunfermline, 
whose  Poems  and  Songs  have  passed  through  three 
editions.  The  songs  of  Mr  Gilfillan  are  marked  by 
gentle  and  kindly  feelings,  and  a  smooth  flow  of 
Tersification,  which  makes  them  eminently  suitable 
1(<r  being  expressed  in  music. 


The  Exile's  Homj. 

Oh  !  why  left  I  my  hame  ! 

Why  did  I  cross  the  deep  ? 
Oh  !  why  left  1  the  land 

Where  my  forefathers  sleep  I 
I  sigh  for  Scotia's  shore. 

And  I  gaze  across  the  sea, 
But  I  canna  get  a  blink 

0'  my  ain  coun'rie ! 
The  palm-tree  waveth  high, 

And  fair  the  myrtle  springs  ; 
And,  to  the  Indian  maid, 

The  bulbul  sweetly  sings. 
But  I  dinna  see  the  broom 

Wi'  its  tassels  on  the  lea. 
Nor  hear  the  lintie's  sang 

0'  my  ain  countriel 
Oh  !  here  no  Sabbath  bell 

Awakes  the  Sabbath  mom, 
Kor  song  of  reapers  heard 

Amang  the  yellow  com  : 
For  the  tyrant's  voice  is  here, 

And  the  wail  of  slaverie  ; 
But  the  sun  of  freedom  shines 

In  my  ain  countrie  ! 
There's  a  hope  for  every  wo. 

And  a  balm  for  every  ]iain, 
But  the  first  joys  o'  our  heart 

Come  never  back  again. 
There's  a  track  upon  the  deep, 

And  a  path  across  the  sea  ; 
But  the  weary  ne'er  return 

To  their  ain  countriel 

In  the  Days  o'  Langsgne. 

In  the  days  o'  langsvne,  when  we  carles  were  young, 
An'  nae  foreign  fashions  amang  us  had  sprung  ; 
\\'hen  we  made  our  ain  bannocks,  and  brewed  our  ain 

yill. 
An' were  cladfrae  the  sheep  that  gaed  white  on  the  hi  11 ; 

0  !  the  thocht  o'  thae  days  gars  ray  auld  heart  aye  filll 
In  the  days  o*  langsyne  we  were  happy  and  free, 
Proud  lords  on  the  land,  and  kings  on  the  sea  ! 

To  our  foes  we  were  fierce,  to  our  friends  we  were  kind, 
An'  where  battle  raged  loudest,  you  ever  did  find 
The  banner  of  Scotland  float  high  in  the  wind  ! 
In  the  days  o'  langsyne  we  aye  ranted  and  sang 
By  the  warm  ingle  side,  or  the  wild  braes  amang  ; 
Our  lads  busked  braw,  and  our  lasses  looked  fine. 
An*  the  sun  on  our  mountains  seemed  ever  to  shine  ; 
0!  where  is  the  Scotland  o'  bonnie  langsyne  ! 
In  the  days  o'  langsyne  ilka  glen  had  its  tale, 
Sweet  voices  were  heard  in  ilk  breath  o'  the  gale  ; 
An'  ilka  wee  bum  had  a  sang  o'  its  ain, 
As  it  trotted  alang  through  the  valley  or  plain  ; 
Shall  we  e'er  hear  the  music  o'  streamlets  again  ! 
In  the  days  o'  langsyne  there  were  feasting  and  glee, 
Wi'  pride  in  ilk  heart,  and  joy  in  ilk  ee  ;  [^7°*% 

And  the  auld,  'mang  the  nappy,  their  cild  seemed  to 
It  was  your  stoup  the  nicht,  and  the  morn  'twas  mine  : 
0  !  the  days  o'  langsyne — 0 !  the  days  o*  langsyne. 

The  Bills  o'  Gall<ywa\ 

[By  Thomas  CunninBham.] 
[Thomas  Cunningham  was  the  senior  of  his  brother  Allan 
by  Bome  years,  and  was  a  copious  author  in  pro^  and  verse, 
though  with  an  undistinguished  name,  long  before  the  author 
of  the  Lives  of  the  British  Painters  was  known.  Ue  died  in 
1834.] 

Amang  the  birks  sae  blithe  and  gay, 

I  met  my  Julia  hameward  gauu  ; 
The  linties  chantit  on  the  spray, 

1  The  lammies  loupit  on  the  lawn  ; 
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On  ilkii  howm  the  sward  was  mawn, 

The  brues  wi'  gowaus  bu^kit  braw, 
Ami  glitaniin'a  plaid  o'  pray  was  thrawn 

Out  owre  the  hills  o'  Oallowa*. 
VVi'  music  wild  the  woodlands  ran*;;, 

And  fragrance  win;,'cd  alaii<,'  the  lea, 
As  down  we  sat  the  liowera  anianj^, 

Upon  the  liaiiks  o'  stately  Dee. 
Mj  Julia's  anus  encircled  me, 

And  saftly  slade  the  hours  awa*, 
Till  dawin  coost  a  glimmerin*  ee 

Upon  the  hills  o'  Uallowa*. 
It  isna  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye, 

It  isna  gowd,  it  isna  gear, 
This  lifted  ee  wad  hue,  quoth  I, 

The  warld's  druniHe  gloom  to  cheer. 
But  t^i'e  to  me  my  Julia  dear, 

Ye  powers  wha  row  this  yirthcn  ba*, 
And  0!  sae  blithe  through  life  I'll  hteer, 

Aniang  the  hills  o'  Gallowa*. 
Whan  gloamin*  dauners  up  the  hill, 

Arid  our  guiienmn  ca*s  humc  the  yowcs, 
Wi'  her  I'll  truce  the  mossy  rill 

That  owre  the  muir  meandering  rows  ; 
Or,  tint  amang  the  scroggy  knowes, 

My  birkin  pipe  I'll  sweetly  blaw, 
And  sing  the  streams,  the  straths,  and  howes, 

The  hills  and  dales  o*  Gallowa'. 
And  when  auld  Scotland's  heathy  hills, 

Her  rural  nymphs  and  joyous  swains, 
Her  flowery  wilds  and  winipling  rills, 

Awake  nae  muir  my  canty  strains ; 
Whurc  friendship  dwells  and  freedom  reigns, 

Whare  heather  blooms  and  nmircocks  craw, 
01  dig  my  grave,  and  hide  my  bancs 

Aiuang  the  hills  o'  Gallowa*. 

Luqj'a  Fiittin*. 
[nyWilUaniLaidlaw.] 
fWllUun  Laidlaw  in  son  of  tho  Kttrick  Shepherd's  master  at 
Blockhouse.  All  who  havo  n'ad  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott, 
know  how  ctoKJly  iMr  Laidlaw  wa.H  connected  with  the  illus- 
trious baronet  of  Abbotnford.  He  wan  his  companion  in  homo 
of  his  early  wanderlngti,  tiirt  friend  and  hind-bteward  in  uil- 
vanccd  years,  h(s  amanuensis  in  tho  comi>osition  of  wmie  of 
hid  nnvflH,  and  he  wiifl  (Uieof  the  few  who  watched  over  Iiis 
last  wxd  and  j)iiinful  moinent'i.  Imci/'s  Fiittin'  is  deservedly 
popular  for  its  unafTccted  tenderness  and  simplicity.  In 
printing  the  song,  liogg  added  the  last  four  lines  to  '  complete 
the  story.'] 

*Twus  when  the  wan  leaf  frac  the  birk-tree  was  fa'in, 

And  MartinmiLs  dowie  had  wound  up  the  year, 
That  Lucy  rowed  up  her  wee  ki.st  wi'  her  a'  in't. 

And  left  her  auld  niaister  and  neibours  sae  dear  : 
For  Lucy  had  served  V  the  glen  a'  the  simmer ; 

She  cam  there  afore  the  bloom  cam  on  the  pea ; 
An  oqihan  was  she,  and  they  had  been  glide  till  her. 

Sure  that  was  the  thing  brocht  the  tear  to  her  ee. 

She  gacd  by  the  stable  where  Jamie  was  stannin'; 

Uicht  sair  was  his  kind  heart  her  fiittin*  to  see  ; 
"  Fare  ye  wecl,  Lucy  I*  quo*  Jamie,  and  ran  in  ; 

The  gathcrin'  tear*  trickled  fii*»t  frae  her  ec. 
Afl  down  the  burn-side  she  gaed  slow  wi'  her  flittin*, 

*  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy  I'  was  ilka  bird's  sang  ; 
She  heard  the  craw  sayin't,  high  on  the  tree  sittin*. 

And  Hobin  was  chiqun't  the  brown  leaves  amang. 

*  Oh,  what  is't  that  pits  my  puir  heart  in  a  flutter! 

And  what  gars  the  tears  rurne  sae  fjust  to  my  ee  I 
If  I  wasita  ettUv!  to  be  ony  better. 

Then  what  gars  me  wish  ony  better  to  be! 
I'm  ju'tt  like  a  lamniie  that  loses  its  mither; 

Nae  mither  or  friend  the  puir  lammie  canseo; 
I  fear  I  hac  tint  my  puir  heart  a'thegither, 

Na«  wonder  the  tear  fa's  sue  Uvst  frae  my  ee. 


Wi'  the  rest  o'  my  clacs  I  hae  rowed  up  the  ribbon, 

The  bonnie  blue  ribbon  that  Jamie  gae  me; 
Yestreen,  when  he  gae  me't,  and  &aw  I  was  sa'bbin*, 

I'll  never  forget  the  wae  blink  o'  his  ee. 
Though  nowhesaidnaethingbut*'Fareyeweel,LucyI" 

It  made  me  I  neither  could  speak,  hear,  nor  see  : 
He  couldna  say  ma^r  but  just,  "  Fare  ye  wecl,  Lucy!" 

Yet  that  I  will  mind  till  the  day  that  I  dee. 

The  lamb  likes  the  gowan  wi'  dew  when  its  droukit ; 

The  hare  likes  the  brake  and  the  braird  on  the  lea; 
Hut  Lucy  likes  Jamie  ;* — she  turned  and  she  lookit, 

She  thocht  the  dear  place  she  wud  never  niair  see. 
Ah,  weel  may  young  Jamie  gang  dowie  and  cheerltsal 

And  woel  may  he  greet  on  the  bank  o'  the  bum  1 
For  bonnie  sweet  Lucy,  sae  gentle  and  peerless, 

Lies  oauld  in  her  grave,  and  will  never  return  I 

77ie  Brovmie  of  Bltdnoch, 

[By  'William  Nicholson.] 

There  cam  a  strange  wight  to  our  town-en*, 
An'  t)ie  tient  a  body  did  him  ken  ; 
He  tirled  na  lang,  but  lie  glided  ben 
Wi'  a  dreary,  dreary  hum. 

His  face  did  glow  like  the  ^i\  w  o'  the  west, 
When  the  drumly  cloud  haj»  a  half  o'ercast ; 
Or  the  struggling  moon  when  she's  sair  distrest. 
O,  sirs!  'twas  Aiken-drura. 

I  trow  the  bauldest  stood  aback, 
Wi'  a  gape  an'  a  glower  till  their  lugs  did  crack, 
As  the  shapeless  phantom  mum'liiig  spak — 
Hae  ye  wark  for  Aikcn-drum  J 

01  had  ye  seen  the  bairns'  fright. 
As  they  stared  at  this  wild  and  unyirthly  wight ; 
As  they  skulkit  in  'tween  the  dark  und  the  light, 
And  grancd  out,  Aikcn-drum! 

The  black  dog  growling  cowered  his  tail, 
The  lassie  swarfed,  loot  fa'  the  pail  ; 
Rob's  lingle  brak  as  he  men't  the  flail, 
At  the  sight  o'  Aikcn-drum. 

His  matted  head  on  his  breast  did  rest, 
A  lang  blue  beard  wan'ered  doun  like  a  rest; 
Dut  the  glare  o'  his  ee  hath  nat  bard  exprest. 
Nor  the  skinies  o'  Aiken  drum. 

Roun'  his  hairy  form  there  was  naething  seen 
But  a  philubcg  o'  the  rushes  green, 
An*  his  knottecl  knees  played  aye  knoit  bctwcin— 
What  a  siglit  wjis  Aiken-drum  ! 

On  his  wuuchie  arms  three  claws  did  meet. 
As  they  trailed  on  the  grun'  by  his  t.ieless  feet; 
K'en  the  auld  gudcman  hiniscl'  did  s^veat. 
To  look  at  Aiken-drum. 

Rut  lie  drew  a  sci^re,  himsel'  did  sain. 
The  auld  wife  tried,  but  her  tongue  wa^  ^ane; 
While  the  young  une  closer  clomped  her  wean, 
And  turned  frao  Aiken-drum. 

Rut  the  canny  auld  wife  cam  till  her  breath, 
And  she  deemed  the  Bible  might  ward  all'scaith, 
Ro  it  benshee,  bogle,  ghaist,  or  wraith — 
Rut  it  feared  na  Aiken-drum. 

*  His  presence  protect  nsl*  quoth  the  auld  gudeii;an  ; 
'  What  wad  ye,  whare  won  ye,  by  isea  or  by  Ian'  ( 

I  conjure  yo — speak — by  the  Wuk  in  my  hau' !* 
What  a  gnmc  ga'o  Aikcn-drum  I 

*  I  lived  in  a  Ian'  where  we  naw  nne  sky, 

I  dwalt  in  a  spot  where  a  burn  rins  na  by  ; 
But  I'se  dwall  now  wi'  you  if  ye  like  to  try — 
Hue  ye  wark  fur  Aikcn-drum  | 
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I'll  shifl  u'  your  sheep  i*  the  momiii*  sune, 
I'll  berry  your  crap  by  the  light  o'  the  luoou, 
An'  ba  the  bairiin  wi  an  uiikciiiied  tune, 
If  ye'll  keep  puir  Aikcn-drum. 

rU  loup  the  linn  when  ye  canna  wa«le, 
I'll  kirn  the  kirn,  an'  I'll  turn  the  bread ; 
All*  the  wildest  filly  that  ever  ran  rede, 
I'so  taine't/  quoth  Aiken-druin. 

To  wear  the  tod  frac  the  flock  on  the  fell, 
To  gather  the  dew  frae  the  heather  bell, 
An*  Co  look  at  niy  face  in  your  clear  crystal  well. 
Might  gi'e  pleasure  to  Aikeu-druni. 

I'se  seek  nae  guida,  gear,  bond,  nor  mark ; 
I  use  nae  beddin*,  shoon,  nor  t<ark ; 
But  a  cogfu'  o'  brose  'tween  the  light  an'  dark 
Id  the  wage  o*  Alken-drum.' 

Quoth  the  wylie  auld  wife,  *  The  thing  speaks  wecl ; 
Our  workers  are  scant — we  hae  routh  o'  meal ; 
Gif  he'll  do  as  he  says — be  he  man,  be  he  dcil — 
Wow!  we'll  try  this  Aiken-drum.* 

But  the  wenches  skirled,  *  He*a  no  be  herel 
His  fldritch  look  cars  us  swarf  wi'  fuar ; 
An'  the  fcint  a  ane  will  the  house  come  near, 
If  they  think  but  o'  Aiken-drum.' 

*  Puir  clipmalabors!  ye  hae  little  wit ; 
Is'tna  hallowmas  now,  an*  the  crap  out  yet  1* 
Sae  she  silenced  them  a'  wi'  a  stamp  o'  her  fit — 
*  Sit  yer  wa's  down,  Aiken-drum.' 

Roun'  a'  that  side  what  wark  was  dune 
By  the  .streamer's  gleam,  or  the  glance  o'  the  moon ; 
A  word,  or  a  wish,  an'  the  bromiie  cam  sune, 
Sae  helpfu*  was  Aiken-drum. 

On  Blednoch  banks,  an*  on  crystal  Cree, 
For  mony  a  day  a  toiled  wight  was  he ; 
While  the  bairns  played  harmless  roun*  his  knee, 
Sae  social  was  Aikcn-drum. 

But  a  new-made  wife,  fu*  o*  frippish  freaks, 
Fond  o'  a'  things  feat  for  the  five  first  weeks, 
Laid  a  mouldy  pair  o'  her  ain  man's  breeks 
By  the  brose  o'  Aiken-drum. 

Let  the  leanied  decide  when  they  convene. 
What  spt'U  was  him  an*  the  breeks  between  ; 
For  frae  that  day  forth  he  was  nae  mair  seen, 
An'  sair-missed  was  Aiken-drum. 

He  was  heard  by  a  herd  gaun  by  the  Thrieve, 
Crying,  *  Lang,  lang  now  may  I  greet  an'  grieve  ; 
For,  alas !  I  hae  gotten  baith  fee  an'  leave — 
0  !  luckless  Aiken-drum  !' 

Awa,  ye  wrangling  sceptic  tribe, 
Wi'  your  pros  an'  your  cons  wad  ye  decide 
*Uain  the  sponsible  voice  o*  a  hale  country  side, 
On  the  facts  'bout  Aiken-drum? 

Though  the  *  Brownie  o'  Blednoch'  lang  be  gane, 
The  mark  o'  his  feet's  left  on  mony  a  stane; 
An*  mony  a  wife  an*  mony  a  wean 

Tell  the  feats  o*  Aiken-drum. 

E'en  now,  light  loons  that  jibe  an*  sneer  * 

At  spiritual  guests  an*  a'  sic  gear. 
At  the  Glashnoch  mill  hae  swat  wi*  fear, 
An'  looked  roun'  for  Aiken-drum. 

An*  guidly  folks  hae  gotten  a  fright, 
When  the  moon  was  set,  an*  the  stars  gied  nae  light, 
A.t  the  roaring  linn,  in  the  howe  o'  the  night, 
Wi'  sughs  like  Aiken-drum, 


[By  Joseph  Train.] 
[Mr  Train  will  be  memorable  In  our  Utcrar)'  history  for  the 
aeiHi^tancc  he  rendered  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  contribution 
of  some  of  the  stories  on  which  the  Wavirh'y  novels  were 
founded.  He  entered  life  bm  a  private  soldier,  and  rose  by 
merit  to  be  a  Bupeoisor  of  exciHO,  fmm  which  kituatioD  ht 
has  now  retired  on  a  superannuation  allowance.] 

Wi*  drums  and  pipes  the  clachan  rang, 

I  left  my  goats  to  wander  wide ; 
And  e'en  as  fast  as  I  could  bung, 

I  bickered  down  the  mountain  side. 
My  hazel  rung  and  haslock  plaid 

Awa*  I  flang  wi'  cauld  disdain. 
Resolved  I  would  nae  langer  bide 

To  do  the  auld  thing  o'er  again. 

Ye  barons  bold,  whose  turrets  rise 

Aboon  the  wild  woods  white  wi'  anftW^ 
I  trow  the  laddies  ye  nniy  prize, 

Wha  fight  your  battles  far  awa*. 
Wi'  them  to  stan',  wi'  them  to  fa*. 

Courageously  I  crossed  the  main ; 
To  see,  for  Caledonia, 

The  auld  thing  weel  done  o'er  again* 

Right  far  a-fiel'  I  freely  fought, 

'(Jainst  mony  an  outlandish  loon  ; 
An'  wi'  my  good  claymore  I've  brought 

Mony  a  beardy  birkie  down  : 
While  I  had  pith  to  wield  it  rouu', 

In  battle  I  ne'er  met  wi'  ane 
Could  danton  me,  for  Britain's  crown. 

To  do  the  same  thing  o'er  again. 

Although  I'm  marching  life's  last  stage, 

\\'i'  sorrow  crowded  roun'  my  brow; 
An*  though  the  knapsack  o'  auld  age 

Hangs  heavy  on  my  shoulders  now — 
Yet  recollection,  ever  new, 

Discharges  a'  my  toil  and  pain, 
When  fancy  figures  in  my  view 

The  pleasant  auld  thing  o'er  again. 

The  Cameroniari's  Dream, 

[By  James  lli&Iop.] 

[James  Ilislop  was  bom  of  humble  parents  in  the  parish  at 
Kirkconnel,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sanquhar,  near  the  sourxM 
of  the  Nith,  in  July  1798.  He  was  employed  as  a  shepherd-boy 
in  the  vicinity  of  Airsmoas,  where,  at  the  gravestone  of  a  party 
of  slain  covenanters,  he  composed  the  following  striking  i)oem. 
He  afterwards  became  a  teacher,  and  his  poetical  effusions 
having  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Lord  JefFrey,  and 
other  eminent  literary  characters,  he  was,  through  their  influ- 
ence, appointed  schoolmaster,  first  on  board  the  Doris,  and  sub- 
sequently the  Tweed  man-of-war.  He  died  on  the  4th  Decem- 
ber 18l7  from  fever  caught  by  o;>eping  one  night  in  the  open 
air  upon  the  island  of  St  Jago.  Ilia  compositions  display  an 
elegant  rather  than  a  vigorous  imagination,  much  chasteness 
of  thought,  and  a  pure  but  ardent  love  of  nature.] 

In  a  dream  of  the  night  I  was  wafted  away. 
To  the  muirland  of  mist  where  the  martyrs  lay ; 
Where  Cameron's  sword  and  his  Bible  are  seen, 
Engraved  on  the  stone  where  the  heather  grows  green. 

'Twas  a  dream  of  those  ages  of  darkness  and  blood, 
When  the  minister's  home  was  the  mountain  and  wood; 
\\'hen  in  Wellwood's  dark  valley  the  standard  of  Zion, 
All  bloody  and  torn  'mong  the  heather  was  lying. 

*TwsL8  morning ;  and  summer's  young  sun  from  the  east 
Lay  in  loving  repose  on  the  green  mountain's  breast  j 
On  Wardlaw  and  Caimtable  the  clear  shining  dew. 
Glistened  there  'mong  the  heath  bells  and  mountain 
flowers  blue. 
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And  far  up  in  heaven  near  the  white  aunny  cloud, 
The  sons  of  the  lark  wa-s  melodious  and  loud, 
Anil  in  Olenmuir's  wild  solitude,  lengthened  and  deep, 
Were  the  whistling  of  plovers  and  bleating  of  sheep. 

.4nd  Wellwood's  Bwe«t  valleys  breathed  music  and 

Cladness, 
The  fresh  meadow  blooms  hung  in  beauty  and  redness; 
Its  daughters  were  happy  to  hail  the  returning. 
And  drink  the  delights  of  July's  sweet  inoming. 

nut,  oh  I  there  were  hearts  cherished  far  other  feelings, 
Illumed  by  the  light  of  prophetic  rorealings. 
Who  drank  from  the  scenery  of  l»eauty  but  sorrow, 
For  they  knew  that  their  blood  would  bedew  it  to- 
morrow. 

Twas  the  few  faithful  ones  who  with  Cameron  were 

lying, 
Concealed  'mong  the  mist  where  the  heatbfowl  waa 

crying. 
For  the   horsemen  of  Karlshall   around  them  were 

hovering, 
And  their  bridle  reins  rung  through  the  thin  misty 

covering. 

Their  faces  grew  pale,  and  their  swords  were  un- 
sheathed, 

But  the  vengeance  that  darkened  their  brow  wa.s  un- 
breathed  ; 

With  eyes  turned  to  heaven  in  calm  resignation. 

They  sung  their  la.st  song  to  the  God  of  Salvation. 

The  hills  with  the  deep  mournful  music  were  ringing. 
The  curlew  and  plover  in  concert  were  singing; 
But  the  melody  died  *mid  derision  and  laughter, 
As  the  host  of  ungodly  rushed  on  to  the  slaughter. 

Though  in  mist  and  In  darkness  and  fire  they  were 
shrouded. 

Yet  the  souls  of  the  righteous  were  calm  and  unclouded. 

Their  dark  eyes  Hashed  lightning,  as,  firm  and  un- 
bending, 

They  stood  like  the  rock  which  the  thunder  is  rending. 

The  muskets  were  flashing,  the  blue  swords  were 
gleaming, 

The  helmets  were  cleft,  and  the  red  blood  was  stream- 
ing. 

The  heavens  grew  dark,  and  the  thunder  was  rolling. 

When  in  Wellwood's  dark  muirlands  the  mighty  were 
fulling. 

When  the  righteous  had  fallen,  and  the  combat  was 

ended, 
A  chariot  of  fire  throiigh  the  dark  cloud  descended  ; 
Us  drivers  were  angels  on  horses  of  whiteness, 
And  its  burning  wheels  turnetl  on  axles  of  brightness, 

A  seraph  unfolded  its  doors  bright  and  slilning. 
All  diuzling  like  gold  of  the  seventh  refining. 
And  the  souls  that  came  forth  out  of  great  tribulation, 
Have  mounted  the  chariots  and  steeds  of  salvation. 

On  the  arch  of  the  rainbow  the  chariot  is  gliding. 
Through   the  path  of  the  thunder  the  horsemen  arc 

riding ; 
Glide  swiftly,  bright  spirits  [  the  prize  is  before  ye, 
A  crown  novsr  fading,  a  kingdom  of  glory  I 

DRAMATISTS. 

Dramatic  literature  no  longer  occupies  the  promi- 
nent place  It  lielil  ill  former  periixls  of  our  history. 
Various  causes  have  licen  assigned  for  this  duilliie— 
a.',  the  great  size  of  the  theatres,  the  nn>iiopoly  of  the 
two  large  London  liouses,  the  love  of  spectacle  or 
scenic  display  which  Ims  usiirpcil  the  phice  of  tin- 
legitimate  drama,  and  the  Lite  dinner  hours  iio» 
preralcut  among  tliu  higher  and  even  the  middle 


classes.  The  increased  competition  in  business  has 
also  made  our  'nation  of  shopkeepers'  a  busier  and 
harder-working  race  than  their  forefathers ;  and  the 
diffusion  of  cheap  literature  may  have  further  tended 
to  thin  the  theatres,  as  furnishing  intellectual  enter- 
tainmen4  for  the  masses  at  home  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  dramatic  performances.  The  London  managers 
appear  to  have  had  considerable  Influence  in  this  mat- 
ter. They  lavish  enormous  sums  on  scenic  decoration 
and  particular  actors,  and  aim  rather  at  filling  their 
houses  by  some  ephemeral  and  d.izzling  dis]ilay,  than 
by  the  liberal  encouragement  of  native  talent  and 
genius.  To  Improve,  or  rather  re-establish  the  acted 
drama,  a  periodical  writer  suggests  that  there  should 
he  a  classification  of  theatres  in  the  metropolis,  as  in 
I'aris,  where  each  theatre  has  its  distinct  species  of 
the  drama,  and  performs  it  well.  '  We  believe,*  he 
says,  '  that  the  evil  is  mainly  occasioned  by  the  vain 
endeavour  of  managers  to  succeed  by  commixing 
every  species  of  entertainment — huddling  together 
tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  melo-drama,  and  spectacle — 
and  striving,  by  alternate  exhibitions,  to  draw  all 
the  dramatic  public  to  their  respective  houses.  Im- 
perfect— very  imperfect  companies  for  each  species 
are  engaged ;  and  as,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
imperfection,  they  are  forced  to  rely  on  individual 
excellence,  individual  performers  become  of  inordi- 
nate importance,  and  the  most  exorbitant  salaries 
are  given  to  procure  them.  These  individuals  are 
thus  placed  in  a  false  position,  and  indulge  them- 
selves in  all  sorts  of  m.annerisms  and  absurdities.  The 
public  is  not  mireasonably  dissatisfied  with  imper- 
fect companies  and  b.ad  performances  ;  the  managert 
wonder  at  tiiclr  ruin  ;  and  critics  become  elegiacal 
over  the  mournful  dwllne  of  the  drama  I  Not  in  this 
way  can  a  theatre  flourish  ;  since.  If  one  species  of 
performance  proves  attractive,  the  others  are  at  a  dis- 
count, and  their  companies  liecome  useless  burdens  ; 
If  none  of  them  prove  attractive,  then  the  loss  ends  in 
ruin.'*  Too  many  instances  of  this  have  occurred 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  Whenever  a  play  of 
real  excellence  has  been  brought  forward,  the  iiublic 
has  shown  no  Insensibility  to  its  merits  ;  but  so  many 
circumstances  are  requisite  to  its  successful  repre- 
sentation— so  expensive  are  the  companies,  and  so 
capricious  the  favourite  actors— that  men  of  talent 
are  averse  to  hazard  a  competition.  The  true  dra- 
matic talent  is  also  a  rare  gift.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  poets  have  failed  in  attempting  to  portray 
actual  life  and  passion  in  interesting  situations  on 
the  stage  ;  and  as  Fielding  and  Smollett  proved  un- 
successful in  comedy  (though  the  former  wrote  a 
number  of  pieces),  so  Uyron  and  &cott  were  found 
wanting  In  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  tragic 
drama.  'It  is  evident,'  says  Camptiell,  '  that  Mel- 
pinuene  demands  on  the  stage  soim-thiiig,  and  a  good 
deal  more,  than  even  poetical  talent,  rare  as  that 
is.  She  requires  a  potent  and  peculi.tr  faculty  for 
the  invention  of  incident  adapted  to  theatric  ctfect ; 
a  faculty  which  may  often  exist  in  those  who  have 
l)ein  bred  to  the  stage,  but  wliich.  generally  speak- 
ing, has  seldom  been  shown  by  any  jxn-ts  who  were 
not  professional  players.  There  arv  exceptions  to 
the  remark,  but  there  are  not  many.  If  Shakspearo 
had  not  been  a  player,  he  would  not  have  Ihui  the 
dramatist  that  he  Is.'  Drydeii,  Addl.son,  and  Con- 
greve,  are  conspicuous  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  also 
(loMsmith  in  comedy,  and.  in  our  own  day.  Sir  Kd- 
waid  Lytlon  Biilwer  In  the  romantic  drama.  The 
Coliiians,  Sheridan,  Morton,  and  KeynohU,  never, 
we  U-lieve,  wore  the  .sock  or  buskin  ;  but  they  wero 
either  Miuiiagcrs.  or  clo.H'ly  connected  w;h  the 
theatre. 
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In  tlie  first  year  of  tliis  period,  RonKnr  .Tkpiiiion 
(I7.')r,-lSU.-))  proiiuoed  liis  triim-dy  of  The  Count  of 
Narhimni\  oopifti  from  Wiilpole's  Castle  of  (ttranto, 
and  it  was  lii^hly  attractive  on  the  stagrc.  In  IT^T) 
Jeplison  brou^lit  out  another  tragedy.  The  JJiihe  of 
Braijanza,  which  was  equally  successful.  He  wrote 
three  other  trapedies,  some  farces,  and  operas ;  but 
*he  whole  are  now  utterly  neglected.  Jephson  was 
no  (jreat  dramatic  writer;  but  a  poetical  critic  has 
recorded  to  his  lumour,  that,  'at  a  time  when  the 
native  (fciiius  of  tragedy  seemed  to  be  extinct,  he 
came  boldly  forward  as  a  tragic  poet,  and  certainly 
with  a  spark  of  talent  ;  for  if  he  has  not  the  full 
flame  of  (;enius,  he  has  at  least  its  scintill.itinp  light.' 
The  dramatist  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  a  captain 
in  the  arniy,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons. 

The  stage  w.'is  aroused  from  a  state  of  insipidity 
or  degeneracy  by  the  introduction  of  plays  from  the 
German,  which,  amidst  much  false  and  exaggerated 
sentiment,  appealed  to  the  stronger  sympathies  of  our 
nature,  and  drew  crowded  audiences  to  the  theatres. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  was  The  Stranger,  said  to  be 
translated  by  IJenjamin  Tiinmpson  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  it,  as  it  was  acted,  was  the  production  of 
Sheridan.  It  is  a  drama  of  domestic  life,  not  very 
moral  or  beneficial  in  its  tendencies  (for  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  palliate  our  detestation  of  adultery),  yet 
abouniling  in  scenes  of  tenderness  and  surprise,  well 
adapted  to  produce  effect  on  the  stage.  The  princi- 
pal characters  were  acted  by  Kemble  and  JIrs  Sid- 
dons,  and  when  it  was  brought  out  in  the  season  of 
1707-8,  it  was  received  with  immense  applause.  In 
1799  Sheriilan  adapted  another  of  Kotzebue's  plays, 
Pizarro,  wliich  experienced  still  greater  success.  In 
the  former  drama  the  German  author  had  violated 
the  proprieties  of  our  moral  code,  by  making  an  in- 
jured husband  take  back  his  guilty  though  penitent 
wife  ;  and  in  Pizarro  he  has  invested  a  fidlen  female 
with  tenderness,  compassion,  and  heroism.  The  obtru- 
sion of  such  a  character  as  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
scene  was  at  least  indelicate ;  but,  in  the  hands  of  Mrs 
Sidiliins,  the  taint  was  scarcely  perceived,  and  Sheri- 
dan bad  softened  down  the  most  objectionable  parts. 
The  play  was  produced  with  all  the  aids  of  splendid 
scenery,  music,  and  fine  acting,  and  these,  together 
with  its  displays  of  generous  and  heroic  feeling  on 
the  part  of  Holla,  and  of  parental  affection  in  Alonzo 
and  Cora,  were  calculateii  to  lead  captive  a  general 
audience.  '  Its  subject  was  also  new,  and  peculiarly 
fortunate.  It  brought  the  adventures  of  the  most 
romantic  kingdom  of  Christendom  (Spain)  into  pic- 
turesque combination  with  the  simplicity  and  super- 
stitions of  the  transatlantic  world  ;  and  gave  tlie 
imagination  a  new  and  fresh  empire  of  jiaganism, 
witli  its  tcm|iles,  and  rites,  and  altars,  without  the 
stale  associations  of  pedantry.'  Some  of  the  senti- 
ments and  descriptions  in  Pizarro  are  said  to  have 
originally  formed  part  of  Sheridan's  famous  speech 
on  the  impeachment  ofW.arren  ILastings!  They  are 
often  itillateii  and  bombastic,  and  full  of  rhetorical 
glitter.  Thus  Rollo  solili>quises  in  Alonzo's  dungeon  : 
— 'O  holy  Nature!  thou  dost  never  ple.ad  in  vain. 
There  is  not  of  our  earth  a  creature,  bearing  form 
and  life,  human  or  savage,  native  of  the  forest  wild 
or  giddy  air,  around  whose  jiarent  bosom  thou  bast 
not  a  cord  entwined  of  power  to  tie  them  to  their 
offspring's  claims,  and  at  thy  will  to  draw  them  back 
to  thee.  On  iron  pinions  borne  the  blood-stained 
Tulture  cleaves  the  storm,  yet  is  the  plumage  closest 
to  her  heart  soft  as  the  cygnet's  down  ;  and  o'er  her 
unshelird  brood  the  murmuring  ring-dove  sits  not 
more  gently.' 

Or  the  speech  of  Rolla  to  the   Peruvian   army 
•t  the  consecration   of  the  banners : — '  My  brave 


associates!    partners  of  my  toil,   my  fcelmgs,   and 
my   fame !     Can    Holla's  words  add   vigour  to  the 
virtuous  energies  which  iris]iire  your  hearts?     No  I 
i/oH    have  judged,    as    I   have,  the  fimlness  of  the 
crafty  jvlea   by  which  these  bold  invailers  would  de- 
lude you.     Your  generous  spirit  has  compare<i,  as 
mine  has,  the  motives  which,  in  a  war  like  this,  can 
animate  their  minds  and  ours.     Theii,  by  a  strange 
frenzy  driven,  fight  for  power,  for  plunder,  and  ex- 
tciuled  rule.      H'c,  for  our  country,  our  altars,  and 
our  homes.      The;/  follow  an  adventurer  whom  they 
fear,  and  a  power  which   they   hate.      M'e  serve  » 
monarch  whom  we  love — a  God  whom  we  a<lore ! 
Where'er  they  move  in  anger,  desolation  tracks  their 
progress ;  where'er  they  pause  in  amity,  affliction 
mourns  their  friendship.      They  boast  they  come 
but  to  improve  our  st.ate,  enlarge  our  thoughts,  and 
free  us  from  the  yoke  of  error.     Yes,  (/»■//  will  give 
enlightened  freedom  to  our  mind.s,  who  arc  them- 
selves  the   slaves   of   passion,   avarice,   and   pride. 
They  offer  us  their  protection;  j'cs,  such  protection 
as  vultures  give  to  lambs — covering  and  devouring 
tlieni !     They  call  on  lis  to  barter  all  of  good  we 
have  inherited  and  proved,  for  the  desjiorate  chance 
of  something  better  which  they  promise,     lie  our 
jilain   .answer  this:    the   throne  we  honour   is  the 
people's  choice ;  the  laws  we  reverence  are  our  brave 
fathers'  legacy ;  the  faith  we  follow  teaches  us  to 
live  in  bonds  of  charity  with  all  mankind,  and  die 
with  hopes  of  bliss  beyond  the  grave.     Tell  your 
invaders  this,  and  tell  them,  too,  we  seek  no  change, 
and  le.ast  of  all  such  change  as  they  would  bring  us.' 
Animated   apostrophes    like   these,    rolled   from 
the   lips   of  Kemble,   and  applied,   in    those   daj'S 
of  war,  to  British  valour   and  patriotism  arrayed 
against  France,  ccmld  hardly  fail  of  .an  enthusiastic 
reception.     A  third  drama  by  Kotzebue  was  some 
years  afterwards  adapted  for  the  English  stage  by 
Mrs   Inchbald,   and   performed   under  the   title  of 
Lovers'    J'ou's.      'The  grand  moral  of  the  play   is 
to  set  forth  the  miserable  consequences  which  arise 
from  the  neglect,  and  to  enforce  the  watchful  care 
of  illegitimate  offspring;  and  surely  as  the  pulpit 
has    not  b.ad  eloquence  to   eradicate  the  crime  of 
seduction,  the  stage  m.ay  be  allowed  a  bumble  en- 
deavour to  prevent  its  most  fatal  effects.'     Lovers' 
Vows  also  became  a  popular  acting  play,  for  stage 
effect  w;is   careftdly  studied,   and  the   scenes   and 
situations    skilfully   arranged.      While   filling    the 
theatres,  Kotzeb\ie's  plays  were  generally  condemned 
by  the  critics.     They  camiot  be  said  to  have  jiro- 
duced    any  permanent  bad   effect  on    our  national 
morals,  but  tliey  presented  many  false  an<l  pernicious 
pictures  to  the  mind.     '  There  is  an  affectation,'  as 
Scott   remarks, 'of  attributing  noble  and  virtuous 
sentinients  to  the  per.sons  least  qualified  by  habit  or 
education  to  entertain  tliem  ;  and  of  describing  the 
higher  and  better  educated  classes  as  uniformly  de- 
ficient in  those  feelings  of  liberality,  generosity,  and 
honour,  which  may  be  considered  asjiroper  to  their 
situation  in  life.     This  contrast  may  t)e  true  in  par- 
ticular instances,  and  being  used  sparingly,  might 
afi;>rd  a  good  moral  lesson  ;  liut  in  spite  of  truth  and 
probability,  it  has  been  assumed,  upon  all  occasions, 
liy  those  authors  as  the  groundwork  of  a  sort  of  in- 
tellectual .Tacobinism.'     Scott  himself,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, was  fascinated  by  the  German  drama,  and 
translated  a  play  of  Goethe.    The  excesses  of  Kotze- 
bue were  luappily  ridiculed  by  Canning  and  Kllis  in 
their  amusing  satire.  The  Rovers.     At  length,  after 
a   run   of  unexampled   success,   these  plays  ceased 
to   attract  attention,    though  one  or   two  are   still 
occasionally  performed.     With  all  their  absurdities, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  they  exercised  an  in- 
spiring influeuce  on  the  rising  genius  of  that  age, 
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They  dealt  with  passions,  not  with  nLinners,  and 
awoke  the  higlier  feelings  and  sensibilities  of  our 
nature.  Good  plays  were  also  mingled  with  the 
bad ;  if  Kotzebue  was  acted,  Goethe  and  Schiller 
were  studied.  The  Wallenstein  was  translated  by 
Coleridge,  an<l  the  influence  of  the  German  drama 
was  felt  by  most  of  the  young  poets. 

One  of  those  who  imbibed  a  t.Tste  for  the  niar- 
Tellous  and  the  romantic  from  this  source  was 
Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  whose  drama.  The 
Cantk  Spectre,  was  produced  in  17J'7,  and  was  per- 
formed about  si.xty  successive  nights.  It  is  full  of 
aupernatural  horrors,  deadly  revenge,  and  assassina- 
tion, with  touches  of  poetical  feeling,  and  some  well- 
managed  scenes.  In  the  same  )<ear  Lewis  adapted 
a  tragedy  from  Schiller,  entitleii  TUe  Minister;  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  dramatic  pieces 
— Rolla,  a  tragedy,  1799  ;  The  Eau  Iwlian,  a  comedy, 
1800;  Adelmvrn',  or  the  Outlaw,  a  drama,  18oi  ; 
liugantio,  a  melo-drama,  1805;  Adehjiiha,  a  play, 
180G  ;  Venoni,  a  drama,  1809;  Oneu'Chick,  or  the 
Kuiyht  and  Wood  Demon,  1811  ;  Tiinonr  the  Tartar, 
a  melo-drama,  1812;  and  Rich  and  Poor,  a  comic 
opera,  1812.  The  C;istle  Spectre  is  still  occasionally 
performed  ;  but  the  diffusion  of  a  more  sound  and 
he;ilthy  taste  in  literature  has  banished  the  other 
dramas  of  Ixiwis  equally  from  the  stage  and  the 
press.  To  the  present  generation  they  are  unknown. 
They  were  fit  companions  for  the  ogres,  giants,  and 
Blue-beards  of  the  nursery  tales,  and  they  have 
shared  the  same  oblivion. 

JOANNA  BAUXIE. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  written  drama 
at  this  time  was  the  first  volume  of  Joass.v  Baillie's 
plays  on  the  passions,  published  in  179S  under  the 
title  of  A  Series  of  I'lui/s :  m  which  it  in  attempted  to 
Delineate  the  Stronger  Passions  of  the  Mind,  each 
Passion  being  the  subject  of  a  Tragedy  and  a  Comedy. 
To  the  volume  was  prefi.ied  a  long  and  interesting 
introductory  discourse,  in  which  the  authoress  dis- 
cusses the  subject  of  the  drama  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  asserts  the  suiireinacy  of  simjilc  nature  over  all 
decoration  and  refinement.  '  Let  one  simple  trait 
of  the  human  heart,  one  expression  of  p:ission, 
genuine  ami  true  to  nature,  be  introduced,  ami  it 
will  stand  forth  idone  in  the  boldness  of  reality 
whilst  the  fdse  and  urmatural  around  it  faiies  away 
upon  every  side,  like  the  rising  exhalations  of  (he 
morning.'  This  theory  (whieli  anticipated  the  dis- 
sertations and  nii).st  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth) 
the  accomiJished  dramatist  illustrated  in  her  play.n, 
the  merits  of  which  were  instiintly  recogni.sed,  and 
ft  second  edition  calleil  for  in  a  few  months.  Miss 
Baillie  was  then  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 
In  IHO'2  she  ]iublis1ied  a  second  volume,  and  in  1812 
a  third.  In  the  interviU  she  had  produced  a  volume 
of  miscellaneous  dramas  (1804),  and  The  Family 
Legend  (I8II)),  a  tragedy  founded  on  a  Highland 
tradition,  anil  brought  tuit  with  success  at  the  Kditi- 
liurgh  theatre.  In  \Mfi  this  authoress  pulilishcd 
three  more  volumes  of  plays,  her  career  as  adrumatie 
writer  thus  extending  oviir  the  long  iieriml  of  thirty- 
eight  years.  Only  one  of  her  dramas  has  ever  Ixrn 
pcrfomied  on  the  stage  :  l)e  Montfort  was  brought 
out  by  Kcmble  shortly  after  its  ai>iH.'arance,  and  was 
acted  eleven  nights.  It  was  again  intnMlueed  in  1821. 
to  exhibit  the  talents  of  Kean  in  the  character  of 
])e  Montfort ;  but  this  actor  remarked  that,  though 
n  fliu'  poem,  it  would  never  Iw  an  acting  play.  The 
anfhor  who  mentions  this  circumstance,  remarks  :  - 
*  If  .loanna  Itaillie  had  known  the  stage  practically, 
she  would  never  have  attached  the  importance  which 
•he  docs  to  the  development  of  single  passions  in 


single  tragedies  ;  and  she  would  have  invented  more 
stirring  incidents  to  justify  the  passion  of  her  cha 
racters,  and  to  give  them  that  air  of  fat:dity  which 
though  jieculiarly  predominant  in  the  Greek  drama, 
will  also  be  found,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  all  success- 
ful trageilies.  Instead  of  this,  she  contrives  to  make 
all  the  passions  of  her  main  characters  proceed  from 
the  wilful  natures  of  the  beiiigs  themselves.  Their 
feelings  are  not  precipitated  by  circumstances,  like 
a  stream  down  a  declivity,  that  leaps  from  njck  to 
rock ;  but,  for  w,int  of  incident,  they  seem  often  like 
water  on  a  level,  without  a  propelling  impulse.'* 
The  design  of  Miss  Haillie  in  restricting  her  dramas 
each  to  the  elucidation  of  one  passion,  appears  cer- 
tainly to  have  been  an  unnecessary  and  unwise  re- 
straint, as  tending  to  circumscribe  the  business  of  I 
the  piece,  and  exclude  the  interest  arising  from 
varied  emotions  and  conflicting  passions.  It  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  successful  iu  her  own  case,  and 
it  has  never  been  copied  by  aTiy  other  author.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  eulogised  '  Basil's  love  and  Mont- 
fort's  hate'  as  something  like  a  revival  of  the  in- 
spired strain  of  Shakspeare.  The  tragedies  of  Count 
Basil  and  I)e  Montfort  are  among  the  best  of  Miss 
liaillie's  plays  ;  but  they  are  more  like  tlie  works  of 
Shirley,  or  the  serious  parts  of  Massinger,  than  the 
glorious  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  so  full  of  life,  of  in- 
cident, and  imagery.  Miss  Baillie's  style  is  smooth 
and  regular,  and  her  plots  are  both  origin.al  and 
carefully  constructed;  but  she  has  no  poetical  luxu- 
riance, and  few  commanding  situations.  Her  tragic 
scenes  are  too  much  connected  with  the  crime  of 
murder,  one  of  the  easiest  resources  of  a  tragedian ; 
and  partly  from  the  delicacy  of  her  sex,  as  well  as 
from  the  restrictions  inii«ised  by  her  theory  of  com- 
position, she  is  d^cicnt  in  that  variety  and  fulness 
of  passion,  the  '  form  and  ]ircssure'  of  real  life,  which 
are  so  essential  on  the  stage.  The  design  and  plot 
of  her  dramas  are  obvious  almost  from  the  first  act 
— a  circumstance  that  woidd  be  fatal  to  their  suc- 
cess in  representation.  1'he  unity  and  inttllectual 
completeness  of  Miss  Baillie's  plays  are  their  most 
striking  characteristics.  Her  simple  masculine  style, 
so  unlike  the  florid  or  insipid  sentimentalism  then 
prevalent,  was  a  bold  innovation  at  the  time  of  her 
two  first  volumes;  but  the  public  had  fortunately 
taste  enough  to  appreciate  its  excellence.  Miss 
B.iillie  was  undoubtedly  a  great  improver  of  our 
I>oetical  diction. 

[Scent  from  De  ifonlfort.] 

[Do  Montfort  explains  to  his  sister  Jane  his  tintre«l  of  Itezen- 
velt,  wliifli  nt  Inst  linrries  him  into  tho  crime  of  inunliT.  Th* 
gniilual  litfiH-'ninR  of  this  mnllCTiiint  luissiun,  and  itj,  frightful 
cutastroplio,  are  powfrfiilly  ili'pictt'tl.  \Vc  mny  n-miirl*,  (hiit  tho 
oharucter  of  I>u  Montfort,  hid  nlteri'd  hubits  nntl  n|tiM-jinmce 
after  IiIh  travels,  bis  set'lL-d  gtooin,  anil  the  violcntv  of  tiin  pa*. 
bions,  M.>em  to  havobocn  the  prototype  of  Uyron'»  Munfrod  sod 
Liiru.] 

De  Mon.  No  more,  my  sister,  urge  me  not  ngniii ; 
Mv  seorvt  troubles  cannot  be  revealed. 
I'mni  all  participation  of  Its  thoughts 
Mv  heart  recoils:   I  pray  thee  be  contented. 

Jane.  What !  nmst  1,  like  a  ilistant  humble  Irienu, 
Observe  thy  restless  eye  and  giiit  disturlH'd 
In  timid  silence,  whilst  with  yeandng  heart 
I"  turn  aside  to  weep  f     O  no,  !>e  Montfort! 
.•\  nobler  task  thy  nobler  mind  will  give; 
Thy  true  intrusted  friend  I  still  shall  be. 

he  Man.  Ah,  .lane,  forl>enr!   I  cannot  e'en  to  thee. 

Jane.  Then  lie  upon  it !  fie  upon  it,  Montfort  ! 
Tlicre  was  a  time  when  e'en  iMth  nitinler  stained, 
Had  it  iK'cn  possible  that  such  dire  deed 
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Could  e'er  have  been  the  crime  of  one  so  piteous, 
Thou  wouMst  have  told  it  me. 

De  Moil.  So  would  I  now — but  ask  of  this  no  more. 
All  other  troubles  but  the  one  I  feel 
I  have  disclosed  to  thee.     I  pray  thee,  spare  me. 
It  is  the  secret  weakness  of  my  nature. 

Jane.  Then  secret  let  it  be :  I  urge  no  further. 
The  eldest  of  our  valiant  father's  hopes. 
So  sadly  orphaned :  side  by  side  we  stood, 
Like  two  young  trees,  whose  boughs  in  early  strength 
Screen  the  weak  saplings  of  the  rising  grove. 
And  brave  the  stonn  together. 
I  have  so  long,  as  if  by  nature*8  right, 
Thy  bosom's  inmate  and  adviser  been, 
I  thought  through  life  1  should  have  so  remained, 
Nor  ever  kno^vn  a  change.     Forgive  me,  Montfort ; 
A  humbler  station  will  I  take  by  thee; 
The  close  attendant  of  thy  wandering  steps. 
The  cheerer  of  this  home,  with  strangers  sought, 
The  soother  of  those  griefs  I  must  not  know. 
This  is  mine  office  now:  1  ask  no  more. 

Dc  Mon.  Oh,  Jane,  thou  dost  constrain  me  with  thy 
love — 
Would  I  could  tell  it  thee! 

Jane.   Thou  shalt  not  tell    me.      Nay,    Til    stop 
mine  ears, 
Noi  from  the  yearnings  of  affection  wring 
What  shrinks  from  utterance.    Let  it  pass,  my  brother. 
I'll  stay  by  thee  ;  Til  cheer  thee,  comfort  thee; 
Pursue  with  thee  the  study  of  some  art, 
Or  nobler  science,  that  compels  the  mind 
To  steady  thought  progressive,  driving  forth. 
All  floating,  wild,  unhappy  fantasies, 
Till  thou,  with  brow  unclouded,  smilcst  again  ; 
Like  one  who,  from  dark  visions  of  the  night, 
"When  the  active  soul  within  its  lifeless  cell 
Holds  its  own  world,  with  dreadful  fancy  pressed 
Of  some  dire,  terrible,  or  murderous  deed. 
Wakes  to  the  dawning  mom,  and  blesses  heaven. 

De  Mon.  It  will  not  pass  away ;  'twill  haunt  me 
still. 

Jane.  Ah!  say  not  so,  for  I  will  haunt  thee  too, 
And  be  to  it  so  close  an  adversarj'. 
That,  though  I  wrestle  darkling  with  the  fiend, 
I  shall  o'ercome  it. 

Dc  Mon.  Thou  most  generous  woman  ! 
Why  do  I  treat  thee  thus?     It  should  not  be — 
And  yet  I  cannot — 0  that  cursed  villain ! 
He  will  not  let  me  be  the  man  I  would. 

Jane.  What  sayst  thou,  Montfort  1  Oh  !  what  words 
are  these  ! 
They  have  awaked  my  soul  to  dreadful  thoughts. 
I  do  beseech  thee,  speak  I 
By  the  affection  thou  didst  ever  bear  me ; 
By  the  dear  memory  of  our  infant  days ; 
By  kindred  living  ties — ay,  and  by  those 
Who  sleep  in  the  tomb,  and  cannot  call  to  thee, 
I  do  conjure  thee  speak  ! 

Ha!  wilt  thou  not? 
Then,  if  affection,  most  unwearied  love, 
Tried  early,  long,  and  never  wanting  found. 
O'er  generous  man  hath  more  authority. 
More  rightful  power  than  crown  or  nceptre  give, 
I  do  command  thee  ! 
De  Montfort,  do  not  thus  resist  my  love. 
Here  I  intreat  thee  on  my  bended  knees, 
Alas!  my  brother! 

De  Mon.  [Raising  7(fr,  and  hncdinrf.'] 
Thus  let  him  kneel  who  should  the  aba-^ed  be, 
And  at  thine  honoured  feet  confession  make. 
rU  tell  thee  all — but,  oh  !  thou  wilt  despise  me. 
For  in  my  breast  a  raging  passion  bums, 
To  which  thy  soul  no  sympathy  will  own — 
A  passion  which  hath  made  iny  nightly  couch 
A  place  of  torment,  and  the  light  of  day, 
With,  the  gay  intercourse  of  social  man, 


Feel  like  the  oppressive  airless  pestilence. 

0  Jane  !  thou  wilt  despise  me. 
Jane.  Say  not  so  : 

1  never  can  despise  thee,  gentle  brother, 
A  lover's  jealousy  and  hopeless  pangs 
No  kindly  heart  contemns. 

De  Mon.  A  lover's,  say'st  thou? 
No,  it  is  hate !  black,  lasting,  deadly  hate  ! 
Which  thus  hath  driven  me  forth  from  kindred  pcacej 
From  social  plea-sure,  from  my  native  homo, 
To  be  a  sullen  wanderer  on  the  earth, 
Avoiding  all  men,  cursing  and  accursed. 

Jane.  De  Montfort,  this  is  fiend-like,  terrible  I 
What  being,  by  the  Almighty  Father  formed 
Of  flesh  and  blood,  created  even  as  thou. 
Could  in  thy  breast  such  horrid  tempest  wake, 
Who  art  thyself  his  fellow? 
Unknit  thy  brows,  and  spread  those  wrath-cleD''hcd 

hands. 
Some  sprite  accursed  within  thy  bosom  mates 
To  work  thy  ruin.     Strive  with  it,  my  brotherl 
Strive  bravely  with  it ;  drive  it  from  thy  heart ; 
'Tis  the  degradcr  of  a  noble  heart. 
Curse  it,  and  bid  it  part. 

Dt  Mon.  It  will  not  part.     I've  lodged  it  here  too 
long. 
With  my  first  cares  I  felt  its  rankling  touch, 
I  loathed  him  when  a  boy. 

Jane,  Whom  didst  thou  say? 

De  Mon.  Detested  Rezenvelt! 
E'en  in  our  early  sports,  like  two  young  whelps 
Of  hostile  breed,  instinctively  averse. 
Each  'gainst  the  other  pitched  his  ready  pledge, 
And  frowned  defiance.     As  we  onward  passed 
From  youth  to  man's  estate,  his  narrow  art 
And  envious  gibing  malice,  poorly  veiled 
In  the  affected  carelessness  of  mirth, 
Still  more  detestable  and  odious  grew. 
There  is  no  living  being  on  this  earth 
M'ho  can  conceive  the  malice  of  his  soul. 
With  all  his  gay  and  damned  merriment. 
To  those  by  fortune  or  by  merit  placed 
Above  his  paltry  self.     When,  low  in  fortune. 
He  looked  upon  the  state  of  prosperous  men, 
As  nightly  birds,  roused  from  their  murky  holes. 
Do  scowl  and  chatter  at  the  light  of  day, 
I  could  endure  it ;  even  as  we  bear 
The  impotent  bite  of  some  half-trodden  worm, 
I  could  endure  it.     But  when  honours  came, 
And  wealth  and  new-got  titles  fed  his  pride; 
Whilst  flattering  knaves  did  trumpet  forth  his  pr&iM, 
And  groveling  idiots  grinned  applauses  on  him  ; 
Oh  !  then  I  could  no  longer  suffer  it ! 
It  drove  me  frantic.     What,  what  would  I  give — 
What  would  1  give  to  crush  the  bloated  toad, 
So  rankly  do  I  loathe  him! 

Jane.  And  would  thy  hatred  crush  the  very  man 
Who  gave  to  thee  that  life  he  might  have  taken  ? 
That  life  which  thou  so  rashly  didst  expose 
To  aim  at  his  1     Oh,  this  is  horrible  ! 

De  Mon.  Ha!  thou  haat  heard  it,  then  !     From  all 
the  world. 
But  most  of  all  from  thee,  I  thought  it  hid. 

Jane.  I  heard  a  secret  whisper,  and  resolved 
Upon  the  instant  to  return  to  thee. 
Didst  thou  receive  my  letter? 

De  Mon.  I  did!  I  did  !  'Twas  that  which  drove  me 
hither. 
I  could  not  bear  to  meet  thine  eye  again. 

Ja7ie,  Alas!  that,  tempted  by  a  sister's  tears, 
I  ever  left  thy  house!     These  few  past  months. 
These  absent  monthfi,  have  brought  us  all  this  wo. 
Had  I  remained  with  thee,  it  had  not  been. 
And  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not  move  you  thus. 
You  dared  him  to  the  field  ;  both  bravely  fought; 
He,  more  adroit,  disarmed  you  ;  courteously 
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Returned  the  furfeit  sword,  which,  ro  returned, 
You  did  refuse  to  use  ft<;ainNt  him  more ; 
And  tlien,  as  says  report,  you  parted  friends. 

De  Man.  When  he  disarmed  this  cursed,  this  worth- 
less band 
Of  its  most  worthless  weapon,  he  but  spared 
I**ruin  devilish  pride,  which  now  derives  u  bliss 
In  seeing  me  thus  fettered,  >hamed,  subjected 
With  the  vile  favour  of  his  poor  forbearance  ; 
Whilst  he  securely  sits  with  gibing  brow. 
And  basely  baits  me  like  a  muzzled  cur, 
Who  cannot  turn  nj,'ain. 
Until  that  day,  till  that  accursed  day, 
I  knew  not  half  the  torment  of  this  hell 
Which  bums  within  my  breast.     Heaven's  lightnings 
blast  him! 

Jane.  Oh,  this  is  horrible!     Forbear,  forbear  1 
Lest  Heaven's  vengeance  light  upon  thy  head 
For  this  most  impious  wish. 

De  Mon.  Then  let  it  light. 
Tonnents  more  fell  than  I  hare  known  already 
It  cannot  send.     To  be  annihilated, 
What  all  men  shrink  from  ;  to  be  dust,  be  nothing. 
Were  bliss  to  me,  compared  to  what  I  urn  ! 

Jane,  Oh!  wouldst  thou  kill  me  with  these  dread- 
ful words  1 

De  Mon,  Let  me  but  once  upon  hia  ruin  look, 

Then  close  mine  eyes  for  ever! 

Ha  !  how  is  this  \     Thou*rt  ill ;  thou'rt  very  pale  ; 
What  have  I  done  to  thee?     Alas!  alas! 
I  meant  not  to  distress  thee — 0,  my  sister! 

Jtinf.  I  cannot  now  speak  to  thee. 

De  Mon.  1  have  killed  thee. 
Turn,  turn  thee  not  away  !     Look  on  me  stilH 
Oh  !  dro.^p  not  thus,  my  life,  my  pride,  my  sister! 
Look  on  me  yet  again. 

■yaii**.  Thou,  too,  I)e  Montfort, 
In  better  days  was  wont  to  be  my  pride, 

De  Mon.  1  am  a  wretch,  most  wretched  in  myself, 
And  still  more  wretched  in  the  pain  1  give. 
()  curse  that  villain,  that  detested  villain! 
He  has  spread  misery  o'er  my  fated  life; 
He  will  undo  us  all. 

Jane.  Tve  held  my  warfare  through  a  troubled  world, 
And  borne  with  steady  mind  my  share  of  ill ; 
For  then  the  helpmate  of  my  toil  wast  thou. 
Hut  now  the  wane  of  life  comes  darkly  on. 
And  hideous  pajtsiou  tears  thee  from  my  hi-urt. 
Blasting  thy  worth.     I  cannot  strive  with  this. 

De  Mon.  What  shall  1  do  ! 

[PemuU  Picture  of  a  Country  Life,'] 

Even  now  methinks 
Each  little  cottage  of  my  native  vale 
Swells  out  its  earthen  sides,  upheaves  its  roof, 
Lijfce  to  a  hillock  moved  by  labouring  mole. 
And  with  green  trail-weeils  clambering  up  its  walls, 
Hoses  and  every  gay  and  fragrant  plant 
Hefore  my  fancy  btamls,  a  fairy  bower. 
Ay,  and  within  it  too  do  fairies  dwell. 
Peep  through  its  WTcathed  window,  if  indeed 
The  fbiwers  grow  not  too  close  ;  and  there  within 
ThouMt  see  some  half  a  do/.t-n  rvsy  LmIs, 
Eating  from  wotMlcn  hnwls  their  dainty  ntilk — 
Those  arc  my  mountain  elves.     t>ee»t  thou  not 
Their  Tery  forms  distinctly  ! 

I'll  gather  round  my  board 
All  that  Heaven  sends  to  me  of  way-woni  folkfi, 
And  noble  travellers,  and  neighbouring  frienils, 
Ilolh  young  and  old.      \\'ithin  my  antple  hall, 
The  worn  out  man  of  arms  hhall  o'  tiptoe  trciid, 
Tos-^ing  his  gray  locks  from  his  wrinkb'd  br<>w 
With  cheerful  frcetlom,  afl  ho  bua.<«ts  his  feats 
Of  days  gftne  by.     Music  we'll  have;  ami  oft 
The  bickering  daiice  upoo  our  oakeu  floors 


Shall,  thundering  loud,  strike  on  the  di>tant  ear 
Of  'nighted  travellers,  who  shall  gladly  bend 
Their  doubtful  footsteps  towards  the  cheering  din. 
Solemn,  and  grave,  and  cloistered,  and  demure 
We  shall  not  be.     Will  this  content  ye,  damsels  I 

Every  season 
Shall  have  its  suited  pastime:  even  winter 
In  its  deep  noon,  when  mountains  piled  with  snovr, 
And  choked  up  valleys  from  our  mansion  bar 
All  entrance,  and  nor  guest  nor  tniveller 
Sounds  at  our  gate  ;  the  empty  hall  forsaken. 
In  some  warm  chamber,  by  the  crackling  fire, 
We'll  hold  ^ur  little,  snug,  domestic  court, 
Plying  cut  v^ork  with  song  and  tale  between. 

[Fears  of  Imafjinathn.'] 

Hidst  (hou  Tn*er  see  the  swa!low*s  veering  breaat, 
Winging  the  air  beneath  some  murky  cloud 
In  the  sunned  glimpses  of  a  stormy  day. 
Shiver  in  silvery  b/ightness  ? 
Or  boatmen's  oar,  as  viviil  lightning  flash 
In  the  faint  gleam,  that  like  a  spirit's  path 
Tracks  the  still  waters  of  some  sullen  lake  ! 
Or  lonely  tower,  from  its  brown  mass  of  woods, 
Give  to  the  parting  of  a  wintry  sun 
One  hasty  glance  in  mockery  of  the  night 
Closing  in  darkness  round  it  \     fientle  iViemi  ! 
Chide  not  her  mirth  who  wiw  sad  yesterday, 
And  may  be  so  to-morrow, 

[Speech  of  Prince  Edward  in  hii  Duugeon.'] 

Doth  the  bright  sun  from  the  high  arch  of  huiven. 

In  all  his  beauteous  robes  of  fleckered  clouds, 

And  ruildy  vapouni,  and  deep-glowing  flames. 

And  softly  varied  shades,  look  gloriously  ? 

Do  the  green  woods  «lance  to  the  wind  ?  the  lakes 

Cast  up  their  sparkling  waters  to  the  liglitl 

Do  the  sweet  hamlets  in  their  bushy  dells 

.Send  winding  up  to  heaven  their  curling  smoke 

On  the  soft  moniing  air? 

Do  the  flocks  bleat,  and  the  wild  creatures  bound 

In  antic  happiness!  and  mazy  birds 

\Ving  the  mid  air  in  lightly  skimming  bands! 

Ay,  all  this  is — men  do  behold  all  this — 

The  poorest  man.     Even  in  this  lonely  vault, 

My  dark  and  narrow  world,  oft  do  I  hear 

The  crowing  of  the  cock  so  near  my  wall), 

And  sadly  think  how  small  a  space  divides  me 

From  all  this  fair  creation. 

[Desanption  of  Jane  de  Montfort.'] 

[The  foUowinR  has  been  pronounced  to  bo  a  perfect  pletun 
of  Mnt  Sidilnns,  the  trngic  nctretduj 

Parje.  Madam,  there  is  a  lady  in  your  hall 
Who  begs  to  be  admitted  to  yinir  pre-^ence. 

Lady.   Is  it  not  one  of  our  invited  friends! 

Pay*'.  No  ;  far  unlike  to  them.     It  is  a  fltraho"0'- 

Lmty.  How  looks  her  countenance! 

Paye,  So  queenly,  so  commamling,  and  so  noble, 
I  shrunk  at  first  in  awe;  but  when  she  smiled, 
Methought  I  could  have  compassed  sea  and  land 
To  d<)  her  bidding. 

Lady.   !r<  she  young  or  old  I 

Paye.  Neither,  if  right  1  guess  ;  but  she  is  fair, 
For  Time  hath  laid  his  h»U)d  so  gently  on  her, 
As  he,  too,  had  been  awed. 

Lady.  The  foolish  stripling! 
She  haJi  bewitched  thee.      Is  >hc  largo  in  stature? 

Paye.  So  stately  and  so  graceful  is  her  form, 
I  thought  at  first  her  stature  wa«  gigantic; 
Hut  on  a  near  approach,  1  found,  in  truth, 
She  scarcely  docs  surpass  the  middle  size. 

Lady.  \\  bat  u  her  garb  I 
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Page,  I  cannot  well  describe  the  fashion  of  it : 
She  is  not  decked  iit  any  ^'allunt  trim. 
But  seems  to  me  cliid  in  her  usual  weeds 
Of  high  habitual  state  ;  for  as  she  moves, 
Wide  Hows  her  robe  in  many  a  waving  fold, 
As  I  have  seen  unfurled  banners  play 
With  the  soft  breeze. 

Lady.  Thine  eyes  deceive  thee,  boy ; 
It  is  an  apparition  thou  hast  seen. 
Freberg.  [Starting  from  Aw  seat,  where  lie  hai  leen  sit- 
ting during  (lie  conrersatioti  beticeen  the  Lady 
and  the  Page.'] 

It  is  an  aiiparitlon  he  has  seen, 
Or  it  is  .lane  dc  Montfort. 

WILLIAM  GODWIN — WILLIAM  SOTHEBY. 

Mr  Godwin,  the  novelist,  attempted  the  trafric 
drama  in  the  year  ISOO,  but  his  powerful  pcnius, 
wliicli  had  produced  a  romance  of  deep  ami  thrilling 
interest,  became  cold  and  frigid  when  confined  to  the 
rules  of  the  stage.  His  play  was  nanieii  Aiilonio,  or 
the  SuUier's  Jielum.  It  turned  out  'a  miracle  of 
dulness,"  as  Sergeant  Talfourd  relates,  and  at  List 
the  actors  were  hooted  from  the  stage.  Tlie  author's 
equanimity  under  this  severe  trial  is  amusingly  re- 
lated by  Talfourd.  Mr  Godwin,  he  says,  '  sat  on 
one  of  the  front  benches  of  the  pit,  unmoved  amidst 
the  storm.  When  the  first  act  passed  off  without  a 
hand,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  good  sense 
of  the  house  ;  "  the  proper  season  of  apjilausc  had 
not  arrived;"  all  was  exactly  as  it  should  be.  Tlie 
second  act  proceeded  to  its  close  in  tlie  same  unin- 
terrupted calm  J  his  friends  became  uneasy,  but  still 
his  optimism  prevailed ;  he  could  afford  to  wait. 
And  although  he  did  at  last  admit  the  great  move- 
ment w;is  somewhat  tardy,  and  that  the  audience 
seemed  rather  patient  than  interested,  he  did  not 
lose  his  confidence  till  the  tumult  arose,  and  then  he 
submitted  with  quiet  dignity  to  the  fate  of  genius, 
too  lofty  to  be  understood  by  a  world  as  yet  in  its 
childhood.'  The  next  new  play  was  also  by  a  man 
of  distinguished  genius,  and  it  alsow.is  unsuccessful. 
Julian  and  Agnes,  by  Willum  Sotiierv,  the  trans- 
lator o(  Oberon,  was  acted  April  2.i,  1800.  '  In  the 
course  of  its  performance,  MrsSiddons,  as  the  heroine, 
had  to  make  her  exit  from  the  scene  with  an  infant 
in  her  .arms.  Having  to  retire  precipitately,  she  in- 
advertently struck  the  baby's  head  violently  against 
a  door-posL  Happily,  the  little  thing  was  made  of 
wood,  so  that  her  doll's  accident  only  produced  a 
general  laugh,  in  which  the  actress  herself  joined 
heartily.'  This  '  untoward  event'  would  have  marred 
the  success  of  any  new  tragedy;  but  Mr  Sotheby's 
is  deficient  in  arrangement  and  dramatic  art.  We 
may  remark,  that  at  this  time  the  genius  of  Kemble 
and  Mrs  Siddons  sheJ  a  lustre  on  the  stage,  and  re- 
claimed it  from  the  barbarous  solecisms  in  dress  and 
decoration  which  even  Garrick  had  tolerated.  Neither 
Kemble  nor  Garrick,  however,  paid  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  text  of  Sh.akspeare's  dranuis,  which,  even 
down  to  about  the  year  1838,  continued  to  be  pre- 
sented as  mutilated  by  Nahum  Tate,  CoUey  Cibber, 
and  others.  The  first  manager  who  ventured  to  re- 
store the  pure  text  of  the  great  dramatist,  and  present 
it  without  any  of  the  baser  alloys  on  the  stage,  was 
Jlr  JIacready,  who  made  great  though  unavailing 
efforts  to  encourage  the  taste  of  the  public  for  Shak- 
Bpeare  and  the  legitimate  drama. 

8.  T.  COLEEIDCE. 

The  tragedies  of  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Procter, 
and  ililnian  (noticed  in  our  account  of  these  poets), 
must  be  considered  as  poems  rather  than  plays. 
Ooleridgn.'s  Itemorse  was   .acted  with  some   success 


in  1S1.3,  aided  by  fine  original  music,  but  it  haf 
not  since  been  revived.  It  contains,  however,  sonic 
of  Coleridge's  most  exquisite  poetry  and  wild  super- 
stition, with  a  striking  romantic  plot.  We  extract 
the  scene  in  which  Alliadra  describes  the  sujiposed 
murder  of  her  husband,  Alvar,  by  his  brother,  and 
animates  his  followers  to  vengeance. 

[Scenefrom '  Semorit.'] 

The  Mountains  by  MoonliRht.     Alhadra  alone,  in  a 

Moorish  dreso. 

Alhadra.   Yon   hanging   woods,   that,  touched    by 
autumn,  seem 
As  they  were  blossoming  hues  of  fire  and  gold  ; 
The  flower-like  woods,  most  lovely  in  decay. 
The  many  clouds,  the  sea,  the  rocks,  the  sands, 
Lie  in  the  silent  moonshine ;  and  the  owl 
(Strange,  very  strango  !) — the  screech-owl  only  wakes, 
Sole  voice,  sole  eye  of  all  this  world  of  beauty  ! 
Unless,  perhaps,  she  sing  her  screeching  snug 
To  a  herd  of  wolves,  that  skulk  athirst  for  blood. 
Why  such  a  thing  am  I  ?     Where  arc  these  men  I 
I  need  the  sympathy  of  human  faces. 
To  beat  away  this  deep  contempt  for  all  things. 
Which  quenches  my  revenge.     Oh  !  would  to  Alia 
The  raven  or  the  sea-mew  were  appointed 
To  bring  me  food!  or  rather  that  my  s(tul 
Could  drink  in  life  from  the  universal  air! 
It  were  a  lot  divine  in  some  small  skiif, 
Along  some  ocean's  boundless  solituilc. 
To  float  for  ever  with  a  careless  course, 
And  think  myself  the  only  being  alive! 
My  children! — Isidore's  children!- — Son  of  Valde7, 
This  hath  new  strung  mine  arm.  Thou  coward  tynmt' 
To  stupify  a  woman's  heart  with  anguisli, 
Till  she  forgot  even  that  she  was  a  mother! 

[She  fixes  her  eyes  on  the  enrth.  Then  (Imp  in,  one  aft«j 
another,  from  different  parts  of  the  stage,  a  oonstderHble  loiai- 
hcT  of  Slorescoes,  all  in  Moorish  garments  and  .Moorish  anr.oitr. 
Tlicy  form  a  circle  at  a  distance  round  Aliiadha,  and  remain 
silent  till  the  second  in  command,  Naomi,  enters,  distingiiisliud 
by  his  dress  and  armour,  and  by  the  silent  ubeisanL-e  paid  td 
him  on  his  entrance  by  the  other  Moors.] 

iVaonji.  Woman,  may  Alia  and  the  pro])het  bless 
thee! 
We  have  obeyed  thy  call.     Where  is  our  chief? 
And  why  didst  thou  enjoin  these  Moorish  garments  : 

Alhad.  [Raising  her  eyes,  and  looking  round  on  tlu 
circle. '\ 
Warriors  of  llahoraet !  faithful  in  the  battle  ! 
My  countrymen!  Come  ye  prepared  to  work 
An  honourable  deed  I     And  would  ye  work  it 
In  the  slave's  garb  ?     Curse  on  those  Christian  robesi 
They  are  spell-blasted  ;  and  whoever  wears  them, 
llis  arm  shrinks  withered,  his  heart  melts  away. 
And  his  bones  soften.  ,^ 

Naomi.  Where  is  Isidore  ? 

Alhad.  [In  a  deep  low  roiee.']  This  night  I  went  from 
forth  my  house,  and  left 
His  children  all  asleep  ;  and  he  was  living ! 
And  I  returned,  and  found  them  still  asleep, 
But  he  had  perished  ! 

All  Morcscoes.  Perished? 

Alhad.  lie  had  perished! — 
Sleep  on,  poor  babes!  not  one  of  you  doth  know 
That  he  is  fatherless — a  desolate  orphan ! 
"Why  should  we  wake  them  \     Can  an  infant's  arm 
Revenge  his  murder? 

One^lorcsco  to  another.  Did  she  say  his  murder? 

Naomi.  Murder  !  Not  murdered  ! 

Alhad.  Murdered  by  a  Christian  !  \^They  all  at  once 
draw  their  sahres. 

AVtad.  [To  Naomi,  ivho  adrances  from  tlie  cirelcl 
Hrother  of  Zagi-i,  fling  away  thy  sword  ; 
This  is  thy  chieftain's  !  [Nc  sicjos  forward  to  talc  it.] 
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Do8t  thou  dare  receive  \t\ 
For  I  have  sworn  hy  Alia  and  the  prophet. 
No  tear  sliall  dim  these  eyes — this  wuiuun'.s  heart 
Shall  heave  noproaii — till  I  have  seen  that  sword 
Wet  with  the  life-blood  of  the  son  of  Valdez  ! 

[A  pawfc.'\ 
Ordonio  was  your  chieftain's  niurdererl 

Niwrni.  He  dies,  bv  Alia! 

All.  [A'ntfliufj.]   \iy  Alia! 

Alhml.  This  iiif:ht  your  chieftain  armed  himself, 
And  hurried  frnin  me.     Hut  I  fuUowed  him 
At  distance,  till  I  saw  hiiu  enter — there  I 

Naomi.  The  cavern  \ 

Alhad.  Yes,  the  mouth  of  yonder  cavern. 
After  a  wliilc  I  saw  the  son  of  \'aldcz 
Rush  hy  with  flarin;L,'  t<)rel»  ;  he  likewise  entered. 
There  was  aiH'ther  an<l  a  lon;;cr  juiuse  ; 
And  once  melhought  I  heard  the  clash  of  swords! 
And  snon  the  son  of  Valdez  reappeared: 
He  Hun;;  his  torch  towards  the  moon  in  sport, 
And  seemed  an  he  were  mirthful  ;  1  !*tood  listening, 
Impatient  for  the  footsteps  of  my  husband! 

Naomi.  Thou  calledst  him! 

Alhad.  I  crept  into  the  cavern — 
Twas  dark   and  very  silent.     {Then  %cildhj.'\   What 

saidst  thou ! 
No,  no  !  I  did  not  dare  call  Isidore, 
Lest  I  should  hear  no  answer.     A  brief  while, 
Belike,  I  lost  all  thought  and  memory 
Of  that  for  which  I  came.     After  that  pause — 

0  Heaven  !  1  heard  a  p*oan,  and  followed  it; 
And  yet  another  ^oan,  which  n;uided  me 
Into  a  strange  recess,  and  there  was  light, 

A  hideous  light  I  his  torch  lay  on  the  ground  ; 
It*8  flame  burned  dimly  o'er  a  chasm's  brink. 

1  spake  ;  and  whilst  I  spake,  a  feeble  groan 

Came  from  that  chasm!  it  was  his  la.st — his  death- 
f;;roan  1  x 

Nofmii.  Comfort  her,  Alia. 

Alhad.  I  stood  in  unimaginable  trance, 
Atid  agony  that  cannot  be  remembered, 
Listening  with  horrid  hope  to  hear  a  groan ! 
Rut  1  had  heard  his  bust,  my  hu^band's  death-groan  I 

Naomi.  Haste!  let  us  onward. 

Alhad.    !  looked  far  down  the  pit — 
My  sight  was  bounded  by  a  jutting  fraL'inent  ; 
And  it  was  stained  with  blmxl.    Then  tirst  I  shrieked, 
Sly  eyeballn  burned,  my  bruin  prew  hot  as  fire! 
And  all  the  hanging  dmps  of  the  wet  ninf 
Turned  into  bliM.d^l  *aw  them  turn  to  blood  I 
And  I  wa>*  leaping  wildly  down  the  chasm. 
When  on  the  farther  brink  I  saw  his  sword, 
And  it  said  vengeance  !     Curses  on  my  tongue! 
The  moon  hath  moved  in  heaven,  and  I  am  here, 
And  he  hath  not  had  vengeance!     Isidore, 
Spirit  of  Isidi're,  thy  murderer  lives! 
Away,  away  ! 

Ail.  A  way,  away!  [»*?/*«  tiufheaoff,  all  folloirinff. 

Tlie  incantation  scene,  in  the  same  play,  is  sketched 
with  high  jMK'tical  |H)wer,  and  the  uutliur's  unrivalled 
musical  expression : — 

Bccnc — A  Hall  of  Annory,  with  nn  nltnr  at  tlio  back  of  the 

stage.    Soft  niuitic  fn>in  an  in»truiiicnt  of  rIium  or  til<.<ol. 
YAI.DKX,  Ordonio,  anil  Alvak  in  »  Sorccrvr'i  njb«  ara  dl*- 

C»IVlTC*l. 

Ord.  This  was  too  melancholy,  father. 

Vatd.   Nay, 
My  Alvar  loved  sad  mutic  from  a  child. 
Once  lie  was  lost,  and  after  weary  search 
We  found  him  in  an  open  place  in  the  wood, 
To  which  spot  he  had  fnlU.wfd  a  blind  boy, 
\\'ho  breatlied  into  a  pipe  of  sycamore 
Some  strangely  moving  notes  ;  and  these,  ho  siiii 
Were  tauglit  him  in  a  dream.     Him  we  lirst  saw 
Stretched  on  *:^o  broad  top  of  a  sunny  heath-bank 


And  lower  down  poor  Alvar,  fast  asleep, 

His  head  upon  the  blind  boy's  dog.     It  pleased  me 

To  mark  how  he  h:td  fastened  round  the  pipe 

A  silver  ti'y  !iis  grandam  lunl  late  given  him. 

Methinks  1  see  liim  now  as  he  then  looked — 

Kven  bo!     He  ha<l  outgrown  his  infant  dress, 

Yet  still  he  wore  it. 

Alv.  My  tears  must  not  flow! 
I  must  not  clasp  his  knees,  and  cry,  My  father! 
Enter  Terksa  and  Attendantai 
Tcr.  Lord  Valdez,  you  have  asked  my  presence  heie, 
And  I  submit;  but  (Heaven  bear  witness  for  me) 
My  heart  approves  it  not !  'tis  mockery. 

Ord.  Believe  you,  then,  no  preternatural  influence  ! 
Believe  you  not  tliat  spirits  tlintng  around  us! 

Ttr.  Say  rather  that  1  have  imagined  it 
A  possible  thing:  and  it  has  soothed  my  soul 
As  other  fancies  have ;  but  ne'er  seduce<l  me 
To  traflic  with  the  black  and  frenzied  hope 
That  the  dead  hear  the  voice  of  witch  or  wizard. 
[To  Altar.']  Stranger,  I   mourn  and  blush  to  see  you 

here 
On  such  employment!  With  far  otlicr  thoughts 
I  left  you. 

Ord.  [Aside.]   Ha!  he  has  been  tampering  with  her! 
All'.  O  high-souled  nuiiden!  and  more  dear  to  me 
Than  suits  the  stranger's  name! 
I  swear  to  thee 

I  will  uncover  all  concealed  guilt. 
Doubt,  but  decide  not!    Stand  ye  from  the  altar. 
[Hire  a  kfrain  of  miutic  is  hvard  from  Uhind  the  scfHt, 
Alv.  Witli  no  irreverent  voice  or  uncouth  charm 
I  call  up  the  departed! 

Soul  of  Alvar! 
Hear  our  soft  suit,  and  heed  my  milder  >pell : 
So  may  the  gates  of  Paradise,  unbarred, 
('La-^e  thy  swift  toils!     Since  haply  thou  art  one 
Of  that  innumerable  company 
Who  in  broad  circle,  lovelier  than  the  rainbow, 
Tiirdle  this  round  earth  in  a  dizzy  motion, 
With  noise  too  vast  and  constant  to  be  heard: 
ritliest  unheard!  For  oh,  ye  numberless 
And  rapid  travellci-s!  what  ear  unstunned, 
What  sense  unmaddened,  might  bear  up  ugainsk 
The  nishing  of  your  congregated  wings!  [Miune.j 

Kven  now  your  living  wheel   turns   o'er  my   head  ! 
[Miisic  cxp)vssive  of  the  morcmetits  and  tmaga 
that  folloic.'i 
Ye,  as  ye  pass,  toss  high  the  desert  sands. 
That  roar  and  whiten  like  a  bui-st  of  watci*, 
A  sweet  appearance,  but  a  dread  illusion 
To  the  parched  caraviin  that  mams  by  night 
And  ye  build  uj)  on  the  becalmed  waves 
That  whirling  pillar,  which  from  earth  to  hca\tn 
Stands  vast,  and  moves  in  blackness!     Ye,  too,  split 
The  ice  mount  !  and  with  fragments  many  and  huge 
Tempest  the  new-thawed  sea,  whose  sudden  gulfs 
Suck  in,  perchance,  some  I^aphiiul  wizard's  ^kiI^! 
,  Then  round  and  rouinl  the  wliirlpool's  m^rge  ye  dunce, 

Till  from  the  blue  swollen  corse  the  soul  toils  out, 
I  And  joins  your  mighty  army.    [Utir^ldtiml  ihestmes, 
'  u  voice sinijs  thethnx  icon/j.  '  //c/r,  sirrrt  xjttrit,*] 

Soul  of  .Mvarl 
Hear  the  mild  spell,  and  tempt  no  blacker  charml 
By  sighs  un<|uiet,  and  the  sickly  I'ung 
(/f  a  hiilf  dea*l,  yet  still  undying  ho|K', 
Pofls  visible  before  our  mortal  v.-nse  ! 
So  Hhall  the  church's  eleansir.g  rites  be  thine, 
Her  knells  and  masses,  that  redeem  the  dead  ! 

[SoHff  Uhind  thf  ,*'Yjim,  u/v  .(/i/kihiVi/  /.y  the  MiM 
iiwtrnmnit  n.«  hrfurr.^ 
Hear,  sweet  spirit,  hear  the  spell, 
lA*«t  a  blacker  charm  compel! 
St>  Mhall  the  mitliiiglit  bretwcs  swell 
With  tbv  deep  long  lingering  knell, 
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And  at  evening  cvcnnore, 

In  a  chaiK-l  on  the  ••liore, 

Shall  the  clianlcru.  Mid  and  sainllj, 

Yellow  tnjien*  burnin;:  fiiintlv, 

I).ilet'ul  masses  chant  fur  thee, 

Miserere  Douiiiic! 

Ilark!  the  caiience  dies  away 

On  the  yellow  moonlight  sea: 
The  boatmen  rest  tlicir  oars  and  say, 
Miserere  Domine ! 

[/(  Icmg  pause. 
Ord.  The  innocent  obey  nor  charm  nor  spell  I 
My  brother  is  in  heaven.     Thou  sainted  spirit, 
Burst  on  our  sight,  a  passing  visitant ! 
Once  more  to  hear  thy  voice,  once  more  to  see  thee, 
0  'twere  a  joy  to  nie! 
Atv.  A  joy  to  thee! 
What  if  thou  hcardst  him  now  !     What  if  his  spirit 
Re-entered  its  cold  corse, and  came  upon  thee 
With  many  a  stub  from  many  a  murderer's  poniard  ? 
What  if  (his  steadfast  eye  still  beaming  pity 
And  brother's  love)  he  turned  his  head  aside, 
Lest  he  should  look  at  thee,  and  with  one  look 
Hurl  thee  beyond  all  power  of  penitence  ! 
Vald.  These  are  unholy  fancies ! 
Old.  ISlriujyling  u-ilh  liU/t.dinifi.']    Yes,  my  father, 
He  is  in  heaven  J 

Ah:  [.'•V'V/  (0   Ordanio.]     Hut    what    if  he  had    a 
brother, 
Who  had  lived  even  so,  that  at  his  dying  hour 
The  name  of  heaven  would  have  convulsed  his  face 
More  than  the  death-pang  ! 

IV.  Idly  prating  man  ! 
Thou  hast  guessed  ill :  Don  Alvar's  only  brother 
Stands  here  before  thee — a  father's  blessing  on  him  ! 
He  is  most  virtuous. 

Ah.  l.Slill  to  (Mlanin.]   What  if  his  vcrv' virtues 
Had  pampered  his  swollen  heart  and  made  hira  proud  ! 
And  what  if  pride  had  duped  him  into  guilt ! 
Yet  still  he  stalkod  a  self-created  god. 
Not  very  bold,  but  exquisitely  cunning ; 
And  one  that  at  his  mother's  looking-glass 
Would  force  his  features  to  a  frowning  sternness  ? 
Young  lord  !  I  tell  thee  that  there  are  such  beings — 
Yea,  and  it  gives  fierce  merriment  to  the  damned 
To  see  these  most  proud  men,  that  loathe  mankind, 
At  every  stir  and  buz  of  coward  conscience. 
Trick,  cant,  and  lie  ;  most  whining  hypocrites! 
Away,  away  !  Now  let  me  hear  more  music. 

\_Mu.nc  again, 
Ter.  'Tis  strange,  I  tremble  at  my  own  conjectures  ! 
But  whatsoe'er  it  mean.  I  dare  no  longer 
Be  present  at  these  lawless  mysteries. 
This  dark  provoking  of  the  hidden  powers! 
Already  I  atfront — if  not  high  Heaven — 
Yet  Alvar's  memory  !     Hark  !   I  make  appeal 
Igain.st  the  unholy  rite,  and  hasten  hence 
To  bend  before  a  lawful  shrine,  anil  seek 
That  voice  which  whispers,  when  the  still  heart  listens, 
Comfort  and  faithful  hope !     Let  us  retire. 


BEV.  CHABLES  ROBERT  JIATrRIX. 

The  Rev.  Ch.vri.es  Rorert  MATtms.  author  of 

several  romances,  produced  a  tragedy  named  livrlram, 

which,  by  the  influence  of  Lord  liyron,  was  brought 

out  at  lirury  Lane  in  ISlfi.     It  was  well  received; 

and  bv  the  performance  and  publication  of  his  pl.ay, 

the  author  realised  about  £10(10.     Sir  Walter  Scott 

considered  the  tragedy    'grand    and   powerful,  the 

'     language  most  animated  and  p<K-tical.  and  the  cha- 

I     raoters  sketched  with  a  masterly  enthusiasm.'     The 

I     autln.r  was  anxious  to  introiluce  Satan  on  the  stage. 

a  return  to  the  style  of  the  ancient  mysteries  by  no 

tw&u»  suited  to  modern  taste,     llr  Maturin  vas 


curate  of  St  Peter's,  Dublin.  The  scanty  inccmie 
derived  from  his  curacy  being  iiisullicient  for  his 
comfortable  maintenance,  he  employed  himself  in 
assisting  young  persons  during  their  classical  studies 
at  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  The  novels  of  Maturin 
(which  will  be  afterwards  noticed)  enjoyed  consider- 
able popularity  ;  and  had   his  prudence  been  equal 

^ /r    *^^^^^^^^  ^■^^^'^^^'^^ 

to  his  genius,  his  life  might  have  been  passed  in  com- 
fort and  respect.  He  was,  however,  vain  and  extra- 
vagant— always  in  difficulties  (Scott  at  one  tiiiie 
generously  sent  him  X.'iO),  and  haunted  by  bailiffs. 
When  this  eccentrit'  author  w.as  engaged  in  compo- 
sition, he  used  to  fasten  a  wafer  on  bis  forehead, 
which  was  the  signal  that  if  any  of  his  family  en- 
tered the  sanctum  they  must  not  spi'ak  to  him! 
The  success  of  'Bertram'  induced  Mr  Maturin  to 
attempt  another  tragedy,  Manuel,  wliich  he  imblished 
in  1817.  It  is  a  very  inferior  production  ;  'the  ab- 
surd work  of  a  clever  man.'  says  Byron.  The  imfor- 
timate  author  died  ill  Dublin  on  the  30tli  of  October 
1824. 

\Sctnt  from  'Bertram.'] 

[A  passage  of  frre.at  poetical  beauty,  in  which  Bertram  is 
represented  a.s  spurred  to  the  commission  of  his  Rrcat  erimoa 
by  the  direct  aRcncy  of  a  supernatural  and  malevolent  being. 
—Sir  WalUr  Scolt.'] 

Prior — Ubrtram. 

Prior.  The  dark  knight  of  the  forest. 
So  from  his  armour  named  and  sable  helm, 
Whose  unbarred  vizor  mortal  never  saw. 
He  dwells  alone  ;  no  earthly  thing  lives  near  him. 
Save  the  hoarse  raven  croaking  o'er  his  towers, 
And  the  dank  wee<ls  muffling  his  stagnant  ninat. 

Bertram.  I'll  ring  a  summons  on  his  barred  portal 
Shall  make  them  through  their  dark  valves  rock  and 
ring. 

Prior.  Thou'rt  mad  to  take  the  quest.     Within  my 
memory 
One  solitary  man  did  venture  there — 
Dark  thoughts  dwelt  with  him,  which  he  sought  to 

vent. 
Unto  that  dark  compeer  we  saw  his  steps, 
In  winter's  stormy  twilight,  seek  that  pass — • 
But  ilays  and  years  are  gone,  and  he  returns  not. 

JSertram.  Whdt  fate  befell  him  there  ! 

Prior.  The  manner  of  his  end  was  never  known. 

Bcitram.  That  man  shall  be  my  mate.     Contend 
not  with  me — 
Horrors  to  me  ar^  kindred  and  society. 
Or  man,  or  fiend,  he  hath  won  the  soul  of  Bertram. 

[Bertram  is  afterwards  discovered  alone,  wandering  near  tho 
fatal  tower,  ami  describes  the  effect  of  the  awful  interview 
which  he  had  courted.] 

Bei-lram.  Was  it  a  man  or  fiend !     Whate'cr  it  w:vs, 
It  hath  dealt  wonderfully  with  me — 
All  is  around  his  dwelling  suitable  ; 
The  invisible  blast  to  which  the  dark  pines  groan, 
The  unconscious  tread  to  which  the  dark  earth  echoes, 
The  hidden  waters  rushing  to  their  fall ; 
These  sounds,  of  which  the  causes  are  not  seen, 
I  love,  for  they  are,  like  my  fate,  mysterious! 
How  towered  his  proud  form  through  the  shrouding 

glo,.m. 
How  spoke  the  eloquent  silence  of  its  motion, 
How  through  the  barred  vizor  did  his  accents 
HoU  their  rich  thunder  on  their  pausing  soul  \ 
And  though  his  mailed  hand  did  shun  my  grasp, 
,\iid  though  his  closed  morion  hid  his  feature, 
"^'ea,  all  resemblance  to  the  face  of  man, 
I  felt  the  hollow  whisper  of  his  welcome, 
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I  felt  those  unseen  eyes  were  fixed  on  mine, 

If  eyes  indeed  were  there 

For^rotten  thoughts  of  evil,  still-born  mischiefs, 
Foul  fertile  seeds  of  passion  and  of  crime, 
That  withered  in  my  heart's  abortive  core. 
Housed  their  dark  battle  at  his  trumpet-peal : 
So  sweeps  the  tempest  o'er  the  slumberin*^  desert, 
Waking  its  myriad  hosts  of  burning  death  : 
60  calls  th«  last  dread  peal  the  wandering  atoms 
Of  blood,  and  bone,  and  flesh,  and  dust- worn  fragments. 
In  dire  array  of  ghastly  unity. 
To  bide  the  eternal  summons — 
I  am  not  ^vhat  I  was  since  I  beheld  bjm — 
I  was  the  slave  of  passion's  ebbing  sway- 
All  is  condensed,  collected,  callous,  now — 
The  groan,  the  bur^it,  the  fiery  fljish  is  o'er, 
Down  pours  the  dense  and  darkening  lava-tide, 
Arresting  life,  and  stilling  all  beneath  it. 

Enter  two  of  hU  bond  obficrving  him. 

Firgt  Bfti'fier,  Seest  thou  with  what  a  step  of  pride 
be  stalks  f 
Thou  hast  the  dark  knight  of  the  forest  seen  ; 
For  never  man,  from  living  converse  come. 
Trod  with  such  step  or  flashed  with  eye  like  thine. 

Second  Itobbtr.  And  bast  thou  of  a  truth  seen  the 
dark  knight  f 

Bertram,  [Tuminrj  on  him  suddenly.']     Thy  hand  is 
chilled  with  fear.     Well,  shivering  craven, 
Say  I  have  seen  him — wherefore  dost  thou  gaze  ! 
Long'st  thou  for  tale  of  goblin-guarded  portal  I 
Of  giant  champion,  whose  spell-forged  mail 
Crumbled  to  dust  at  sound  of  magic  horn- 
Banner  of  sheeted  flame,  whose  foldings  shrunk 
To  withering  weeds,  that  o'er  the  battlements 
Wave  to  the  broken  spell — or  demon-blast 
Of  winded  clarion,  whose  fell  summons  sinks 
To  lonely  whisper  of  the  shuddering  breeze 
O'er  the  chanued  towers 

First  Robber.  Mock  me  not  thus.     Hast  met  him  of 
a  truth  f 

Bertram.  Well,  fool — 

First  Robber.  Why,  then.  Heaven's  benison  be  with 
you. 
Upon  this  hour  we  part — farewell  for  ever. 
For  mortal  cause  I  bear  a  mortal  weapon — 
But  man  that  leagues  with  demons  lacks  not  man. 


RICHARD  L.  9QEIL — J.  H.  PAYNE — B.  W.  PROCTER 

JA31ES  HAYSE9. 

Another  Irish  poet,  and  man  of  warm  imaprina- 
tion,  is  KlcHARD  Lalor  Shkiu     His  plays.  Kvadne 
1     and  The  Apostate^  were  perfi)rmed  with  mut-li  suc- 
j     cess,  partly  owing  to  the  admirable  acting  of  Miss 
I     O'Ncil.     The  interest  of  Mr  Shell's  linimiu)  is  con- 
centrated t<K)  exclusively  on  the  heri)ine  of   each, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  action  and  animated  dialogue  -, 
but   they  abound   in   impressive  and   well-managed 
scenes.     The  plot  of  *  Kvadne '  is  taken  from  Shir- 
ley's Trait4>r,  as  are  also  some  of  the    sentiments. 
The  following  description  of  female  beauty  is  very 
finely  expressed : — 

But  you  do  not  look  altered — would  you  did  I 
Ix-t  mo  peruse  the  face  where  loveliness 
Stayw,  like  the  light  after  the  sun  is  set. 
Sphered  in  the  stillness  of  thoKc  heaven-blue  eyes, 
The  soul  nits  Iwautiful  ;  the  high  white  front, 
Smooth  a-H  the  brow  of  I'alhut,  »oems  a  temple 
Sacred  to  holy  thinking — and  thow)  lips 
Wear  the  small  smile  of  aleeping  infancy, 
They  arc  so  innocent.     Ah,  thou  art  vttill 
The  same  soft  creaturw,  in  whone  lovely  form 
Virtue  and  beauty  seemed  a**  if  they  tried 
Witch  should  exceed  the  other.     Thou  hut  got 


That  brightness  all  around  thee,  that  appeared 

An  emanation  of  the  soul,  that  loved 
To  adorn  its  habitation  with  itself, 
And  in  thy  body  was  like  light,  that  looks 
More  beautiful  in  the  reflecting  cloud 
It  lives  in,  in  the  evening.     Oh,  Evadne, 
Thou  art  not  altered — would  thou  wert ! 

In  the  same  year  with  Mr  Shed's  '  Evadne*  (1820) 
appeared  Brutus,  or  the  Full  vf  Tarfjuin,  a  historical 
tragedy,  by  Jons  Howahd  rAVNK.  There  is  no 
originality  or  genius  displayed  in  this  dranta ;  but, 
when  well  acted,  it  is  highly  effective  on  the  stage. 

In  1821  Mr  Proctkr's  tragedy  of  MirandcJa 
was  brouglit  out  at  Covent  Garden,  and  had  a  short 
but  enthusiastic  run  of  success.  The  plot  is  painful 
(including  the  deatli,  through  unjust  suspicions,  of 
a  prince  sentenced  by  his  father),  ami  there  is  a 
want  of  dramatic  movement  in  the  play  ;  but  some 
of  the  passages  are  imbued  with  poetical  feeling  and 
vigorous  expression.  The  doting  affection  of  Miran- 
dola,  the  duke,  has  something  of  the  warmth  and  the 
rich  diction  of  the  old  dramatists. 

DvXe.  My  own  sweet  love!     Oh!  my  dear  pcerlea* 
wife! 
By  the  blue  sky  and  all  its  crowding  stars, 
I  love  you  better — oh  I  far  better  than 
Woman  was  ever  loved.     There's  not  an  hour 
Of  day  or  dreaming  night  but  I  am  with  thee : 
There's  not  a  wind  but  whispers  of  thy  name, 
And  not  a  flower  that  sleeps  beneath  the  moon 
But  in  its  hues  or  fragrance  tells  a  tale 
( )f  thee,  my  love,  to  thy  Mirandola. 
Speak,  dearest  Isidora,  can  you  love 
As  I  do  \     Can — but  no,  no  ;  1  shall  grow 
Foolish  if  thus  I  talk.     You  must  be  gone; 
You  must  be  gone,  fair  Isidora,  else 
The  business  of  the  dukedom  soon  will  cease. 
I  speak  the  truth,  by  Dian.     Even  now 
Gheraldi  waits  without  (or  should)  to  see  me. 
In  faith,  you  nmst  go  :  one  kiss  ;  and  so,  away. 

Isid,   Farewell,  my  lord. 

Duke.  \W'\\  ride  together,  dearest, 
Some  i*i\v  hours  hence. 

Jsid.  Just  as  you  please;  farewell.  \_Kxit. 

Duke.  Farewell  ;  with  what  a  waving  air  she  goes 
Along  the  corridor.     How  like  a  fawn  ; 
Yet  statelier. — Hark  !  no  sound,  however  soft 
(Nor  gentlest  echo),  telleth  when  she  treads; 
But  every  motion  of  her  shajie  iloth  seem 
Hallowed  by  silence.     Thus  did  Hebe  grow 
Amidst  the  gods,  a  paragon  ;  and  thus — 
Away  I     I'm  grown  the  very  fool  of  love. 

About  the  same  time  Conscience^  or  the  Bridal 
Niijht^  by  Mr  .Tamks  IIavnks,  was  i>erfornied,  and 
afterwards  published.  The  hero  is  ii  ruine<I  Vene- 
tian, and  his  bride  the  daughter  of  his  deadliest 
enemy,  and  the  niece  of  one  to  whose  death  he  had 
been  a  party.  The  stings  of  conscience,  and  the 
fears  accompanying  the  bridal  night,  are  thus  de» 
scribed  : — 

[LoRKNio  and  hi»  frionJ  Julio.] 

I  had  thoughts 
Of  dying;  but  pity  bids  nie  live  I 

Jul.   Yes,  live,  and  Mill  be  happj. 

Lor.  Never,  .lulio  ; 
Never  again  :  even  at  my  bridal  hour 
Thou  Rawest  detection,  like  a  witch,  look  ob 
And  smile,  and  mmk  at  the  solemnity, 
Conjuring  the  htnpi.      Mark!  wiui  not  that  %  ooImV 

Jul.   No;  all  i«  still. 

Lor.  Have  none  approached  ust 
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Jul.  None. 

Lor.  Then  'twas  my  fancy,     Kviry  passing  buur 
Is  crowded  with  a  tiiousuml  whisperers  ; 
The  ni(,'ht  has  lost  its  silence,  and  the  stars 
Shoot  tire  ujion  niy  soul.     Darkness  itself 
Has  objects  for  mine  eyes  to  gaze  upon, 
And  sends  nic  terror  when  I  pray  for  sleep 
In  vain  upon  my  knees.     Nor  ends  it  here; 
My  i;reatest  dread  of  all — detection — casta 
Her  shadow  on  my  walk,  aTid  startles  mc 
At  every  turn;  sometime  will  reason  drag 
Her  fri^'htful  chain  of  probable  alarms 
Across  my  mind;  or,  iffatifiued,  she  droops, 
Her  pangs  survive  the  while  ;  as  you  have  seen 
The  ocean  tossing  when  the  wind  is  down. 
And  the  huge  storm  is  dying  on  the  waters. 
Once,  too,  1  had  a  dream 

Jij.  The  shadows  of  our  sleep  should  fly  with  sleep ; 
Nor  hang  their  sickness  on  the  memory. 

Lor.  Mcthought  the  ilead  man,  rising  from  his  tomb. 
Frowned  over  me.     Klniira  at  my  side. 
Stretched  her  fond  arms  to  shield  mc  from  his  wrath, 
At  which  he  frowned  the  more.     I  turned  away, 
Disgusted,  from  the  spectre,  and  assayed 
To  clasp  my  wife ;  but  she  was  pale,  and  cold, 
And  in  her  breast  the  heart  was  motionless, 
And  on  her  limbs  the  clothing  of  the  grave, 
With  here  and  there  a  worm,  hung  heavily. 
Then  did  the  spectre  laugh,  till  from  its  mouth 
Blood  dropped  upon  us  while  it  cried — '  Behold  1 
Such  is  the  bridal  bed  that  waits  thy  love!' 
I  would  have  struck  it  (for  my  rage  was  up) ; 
I  tried  the  blow  ;  but,  all  my  senses  shaken 
By  the  convulsion,  broke  the  tranced  spell, 
And  darkness  told  me — sleep  was  my  tormentor. 


JAMES  SHERIDAN  KN0WLE3. 

The  most  s\iccessful  of  modern  tragic  dramatists 
I  Mr  James  Sheridan   Ksowi.es,  whose   plays 


liave  R-cently  huen  collected  and  republished  in  three 
"il'tmes.     ILis  first  appeared  in  1S20,  and  is  founded 


(111  that  striking  incident  in  lioman  story,  the  ileath 
of  a  maiden  by  the  hand  of  her  father,  Virginius,  to 
save  her  from  the  lust  .and  tyranny  of  Apiiius.  Jlr 
Knowles's  Viryiniu.s  had  an  extraordinary  run  nf 
success.  lie  has  since  published  The  Wife,  'i  Tale  of 
Mantua,  The  Hunchback,  Caius  Gracchus,  The  Blind 
Biyt/ar  of  Bilhnal  Green,  William  Tell,  'J he  Lave 
Chuce,  &c.  With  considerable  knowledge  of  stage 
effect,  Mr  Knowles  unites  a  lively  inventive  iniagi- 
mition  and  a  poetical  colouring,  which,  if  at  times 
tmi  florid  and  gaudy,  sets  otf  his  familiar  images  and 
illustrations.  His  style  is  formed  on  that  of  iMas- 
singcr  and  the  other  elder  dramatists,  carried  often 
to  a  ridiculous  excess.  He  also  friquently  violates 
Homan  history  and  cl.issical  propriety,  and  runs  into 
conceits  and  alTected  metaphors.  These  favilts  are 
counterb.alanced  by  a  happy  art  of  constructing 
scenes  and  idols,  romantic,  yet  not  too  iniprobalile, 
by  skilful  delineation  of  character,  especially  in  do- 
mestic life,  and  bv  a  current  of  poetry  which  sparkles 
through  his  plays,  'not  with  a  dazzling  lustre — not 
with  a  gorgeousness  that  engrosses  our  attention, 
but  mildly  and  agreeably  ;  seldom  impeding  with 
useless  glitter  the  progress  and  development  of  inci- 
dent and  character,  but  mingling  itself  witli  thi'm, 
and  raising  them  pleasantly  above  the  prosaic  level 
of  common  life.'* 

{^Scenefrom  '  ri'iyi'iiiiu.'] 
Appivs,  Claudius,  and  Licxons. 

Appius.  Well,  Claudius,  arc  the  forces 
At  hand ! 

ClaiuUia.  Tliey  are,  and  timely,  too;  the  people 
Are  in  unwonted  ferment. 

App.  There's  something  awes  me  at 
The  thought  of  looking  on  her  father  ! 

Claud.  Look 
Upon  her,  my  .\ppius !     Fix  your  gaze  upon 
The  treasures  of  her  beauty,  nor  avert  it 
Till  they  are  thine.     Haste  !   Your  tribunal! 
Haste  !  [Appius  a^cauls  the  tribunal. 

[Enter  NuMlTORies,  IclLius,  Lucius,  Citiikns,  Viboi.nics 
leading  his  daughter,  Sbrvia,  and  Citiskns.  A  dcud  aitence 
prevails.] 

Virffinius.  Does  no  one  speak  ?    I  am  defendant  here. 
Is  silence  ray  opponent !  Fit  opponent 
To  plead  a  cause  too  foul  for  speech  !     What  brow 
.Shameless  gives  front  to  this  most  valiant  cause, 
That  tries  its  prowess  'gainst  the  honour  of 
A  girl,  yet  lacks  the  wit  to  know,  that  he 
Who  casts  off  shame,  should  likewise  cast  off  fear — 
And  on  the  verge  o'  the  combat  wants  the  nerve 
To  stammer  forth  the  signal ! 

App.  You  had  better, 
Virginius,  wear  another  kind  of  carriage  ; 
This  is  not  of  the  fashion  that  will  serve  you. 

Vir.  The  fa.shion,  Appius  !    Appius  Claudius  tell  mo 
The  fashion  it  becomes  a  man  to  speak  in, 
>\'hose  property  in  his  own  child — the  oll>pring 
Of  his  own  body,  near  to  him  as  is 
His  hand,  his  arm — yea,  nearer — closer  far, 
Knit  to  his  heart — 1  say,  who  has  his  property 
In  such  a  thing,  the  very  self  of  himsi-lf, 
Disputed — and  I'll  speak  so,  Appius  Claudius; 
I'll  speak  so — Pray  you  tutor  me  ! 

App.  Stand  forth 
Claudius  I     If  you  lay  claim  to  any  interest 
In  the  question  now  before  us,  speak  ;  if  not, 
Itriiig  on  some  other  cause. 

Claud.  Most  noble  Appius — 

Viy.  And  are  you  the  man 
That  claims  my  daughter  for  his  slave? — Look  at  me 
And  I  will  give  her  to  thee. 
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Claud.  She  is  mine,  then  : 
Do  I  not  look  at  you  \ 

Vir.  Your  eye  does,  truly, 
But  not  your  soul.     I  see  it  throu^^h  your  eye 
Shifting  and  shrinking — turning  every  way 
To  «hun  me.     You  surj)ri.se  me,  tliiit  your  eye, 
So  long  the  bully  of  its  master,  knows  not 
To  put  a  proper  face  upon  a  lie. 
But  gives  the  port  of  impudence  to  falsehood 
When  it  would  pass  it  otf  for  truth.     Your  soul 
Dares  as  soon  show  its  face  to  mc.     Go  on, 
I  had  forgot ;  the  fashion  of  my  speech 
May  not  please  Appiua  Claudius. 

Claud.  I  demand 
Protection  of  the  Decemviri 

App.  You  shall  hare  it. 

Vir.  Doubtless  I 

App.  Keep  back  the  people,  Lictors!     What's 
Your  plea  ?     You  say  the  girl'a  your  slave.     Produce 
Your  proofs. 

Claud.  My  proof  is  here,  which,  if  they  can, 
Ix!t  them  confront.     The  mother  of  the  girl — 

[  Virffinius^  steppiug  forward,  is  withheld  by 
Numitoriiia. 

^'umitorius.    Hold,  brother !      Hear  them   out,   or 
suffer  me 
To  speak. 

Vir,  >[an,  I  must  speak,  or  else  go  mad! 
And  if  1  do  go  mad,  what  then  will  hold  me 
From  speaking?     She  was  thy  sister,  too  ! 
Well,  well,  speak  thou.     I'll  try,  and  if  I  can. 
Be  silent.  [lietires. 

yum.  Will  she  swear  she  is  her  child  ? 

Vir.  l^Startinr/  forward.']  To    be  sure    she  will — a 
most  wise  question  that ! 
Is  she  not  his  slave  i     Will  his  tongue  lie  for  him — 
Or  his  hand  steal — or  the  finger  of  his  hand 
Beckon,  or  point,  or  shut,  or  open  for  him  ? 
To  ask  him  if  she'll  swear!     Will  she  walk  or  run, 
Sing,  dance,  or  wag  her  head  ;  do  anything 
That  is  most  easy  done?     She'll  as  soon  swear! 
What  mockery  it  is  to  have  one's  life 
In  jeopardy  by  such  a  bare-faced  trick  ! 
Is  it  to  be  endured  1     I  do  protest 
Against  her  oathl 

App.  No  law  in  Rome,  Virginiu«, 
Seconds  you.     If  she  swear  the  girl's  her  child. 
The  evidence  is  good,  unless  confronted 
By  better  evidence.     Look  you  to  that, 
Virginius.     I  shall  take  the  woman's  oath. 

Vinfinia.   Icilius! 

Icilius.  Fear  not,  love ;  a  thousand  oaths 
Will  answer  her. 

App.  You  swear  the  girl's  your  child, 
And  that  you  sold  her  to  Virginius*  wife, 
Who  passed  her  for  her  own.     Is  that  your  oath ! 
Slave.  It  is  my  oath. 
App,  Your  answer  now,  Virginius. 

Vir.  Here  it  is  !  [lirin/js  Virt/inia  forward, 

U  this  the  daughter  of  a  slave  \     I  know 
'Tis  not  with  men  as  »hrubs  and  tree*,  that  by 
The  shoot  you  know  the  rank  and  order  of 
The  stem.      Yet  who  from  such  a  stem  would  look 
For  such  a  shoot.     .My  witnesses  are  these — 
'ilie  relatives  and  friends  of  Numitorta, 
Who  saw  her,  ere  Virginia's  birth,  sustain 
The  burden  which  a  mother  bears,  nor  fecU 
The  weight,  with  longing  for  the  sight  of  it. 
Here  are  the  ears  that  listened  to  her  sighs 
In  nature's  hour  of  labour,  which  subsides 
In  the  embrace  of  joy — the  hands,  that  when 
The  day  first  looked  upon  the  infant's  fiu-e, 
And  never  looked  so  plea*ied,  helpe<l  them  up  to  it, 
And  bleHse<l  her  for  a  ble»sing.     Here,  the  eyes 
That  saw  her  lying  at  the  generous 
And  sympathetic  fount,  that  at  her  ciy 


Sent  forth  a  stream  of  liquid  living  pearl 

To  cherish  her  enamelled  veins.     The  lie 

la  most  unfruitful  then,  that  takes  the  flower — 

The  very  flower  our  bed  connubial  grew — 

To  prove  its  barrenness!     Speak  for  me,  friends  ; 

Have  I  not  spoke  the  truth  i 

Womat  and  Citizens.   You  have,  Virginius. 

App.  Silence!    Keep  silence   there!      No  more  of 
that ! 
You're  very  ready  for  a  tumult,  citizens. 

[Ti-oops  appear  behind* 
Lictors,  make  way  to  let  these  troops  advance! 
We  have  had  a  ta.ste  of  your  forbearance,  masters, 
And  wish  not  for  another. 

Vir.  Troops  in  the  Forum  ! 

App.  Virginius,  have  you  spoken  1 

Vir.  If  you  have  heard  me, 
I  have;  if  not,  I'll  speak  again. 

App.   You  need  not, 
Virginius  ;  I  had  evidence  to  give, 
Which,  should  you  speak  a  hundred  times  again, 
Would  make  your  pleading  vain, 

Vir.  Your  hand,  Virginial 
Stand  close  to  me,  [AsiiiU, 

App.  My  conscience  will  not  let  me 
Be  silent.     'Tis  notorious  to  you  all, 
That  Claudius'  father,  at  his  death,  declared  me 
'I'he  guardian  of  his  son.     This  cheat  has  long 
Been  known  to  me.     I  know  the  girl  is  not 
Virginius*  daughter. 

Vir.  Join  your  friends,  Icilius, 
And  leave  Virginia  to  my  care.  [Aside, 

App.  Tlie  justice 
I  should  have  done  my  client  unrequired, 
Now  cited  by  him,  how  shall  I  refuse? 

Vir,  Don't  tremble,  girl !  don't  tremble.        [Aside 

App.  Virginius, 
I  feel  for  you  ;  but  though  you  were  my  father, 
The  nuije;*ty  of  justice  should  be  sacred — 
Claudius  must  fcike  Virginia  home  with  him! 

Vir.  And  if  he  must,  I  should  advise  him,  Appius, 
To  take  her  home  in  time,  before  his  guardian 
Complete  the  violation  which  his  eyes 
Already  have  begun. — Friends  I  fellow  citizens! 
Look  not  on  Claudius — look  on  your  Decemvir! 
He  is  the  master  claims  Virginia! 
The  tongues  that  told  him  she  was  not  my  child 
Are  these — the  costly  charms  he  cannot  purchiuse, 
Kxcept  by  making  her  tlie  slave  of  Claudius, 
His  client,  his  jiurveyor,  that  caters  for 
Ills  pleasures — markets  for  him — picks,  and  scents, 
And  tastes,  that  he  may  banquet — serves  !iim  up 
His  sensual  feast,  and  is  nut  now  ashamed. 
In  the  ojten,  common  street,  before  your  eyes — 
Frighting  your  daughters'  and  your  matrons'  checks 
With   blushes  they  ne'er  thought  to  meet — to  help 

him 
To  the  honour  of  a  Uoman  maid!  my  child  ! 
Who  now  clings  t<>  me,  as  you  see,  as  if 
This  second  Tarquiii  had  already  coiled 
His  anus  arountt  her.     Look  upon  her,  Bomans! 
Befriend  her!  succour  her!  see  her  not  jwlluted 
Before  her  father's  eyes! — Ho  is  but  one. 
Tear  her  from  Appius  und  his  Lictors  while 
She  is  unstained. — Your  bunds  1  your  hands!  you? 
hands ! 
Citizens.  They  arc  yours,  Virginius. 
App.  Keep  the  people  back — 
Support  mv  Lictors,  soldiers!  Seize  the  girl, 
And  drive  the  peoplo  back. 

Icilitis.  Down  with  the  slavcH! 
[The  poopio  mixko  n  dliow  of  re»l»tAnc«;  but,  upon  th«  mi- 
vAnco    of    tlio    pilillrn*.   rotrvat.    And   Wave   IriLiVK,    Vm* 
oiNii'D,  and  liii  dnigilitcr,  die.  In  ibo  baiiUsof  Arrii'»and 
hi«  party.] 
Pewrti**!  • — Cowards!  traitorsl  Let  me  free 
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But  for  a  moment!  I  relied  on  you  ; 

Hail  I  relieJ  upon  myself  alone, 

I  had  kept  them  still  at  bay  !  I  kneel  to  you — 

Let  me  but  loose  a  moment,  if  'tis  only 

To  rush  upon  your  swordj*. 

Fir.  Icilius,  peace! 
You  see  how  *tin,  we  arc  deserted,  left 
Alone  by  our  friendn,  surrounded  by  our  encmie.% 
Nerveless  and  helpless. 

App.  Separate  them,  Lictors! 

Fir.  Let  them  forbear  awhile,  I  pray  you,  Appius  : 
It  19  not  very  ea.sy.     Though  her  arms 
Are  tender,  yet  the  hold  is  stron;:  by  which 
She  pra.'*ps  me,  Appius — forcing  them  will  hurt  them  ; 
They'll  soon  unclasp  themselves.    Wait  but  a  little — 
You  know  you're  sure  of  her  ! 

App.  1  have  not  time 
To  idle  with  thee  ;  give  her  to  my  Lictors. 

Vir.  Appius,  I  pray  you  wait!  If  she  is  not 
Mv  child,  she  iiath  been  like  a  child  to  nic 
For  fifteen  years.     If  I  am  not  her  father, 
I  have  been  like  a  father  to  her,  Apjjius, 
For  even  such  a  time.     They  that  have  lived 
So  long  a  tin»e  together,  in  so  near 
And  dear  society,  may  be  allowed 
A  little  time  for  parting.     Let  me  take 
The  maid  a^iide,  I  pray  you,  and  confer 
A  moment  with  her  nurse ;  perhaps  she'll  give  me 
Some  token  will  unloose  a  tie  so  twined 
And  knotted  round  my  heart,  that,  if  you  break  it, 
My  heart  breaks  with  it. 

App.  Have  your  wish.     Be  brief  ! 
Lictors,  look  to  them. 

Virginia.  Do  you  go  from  me ! 
Do  you  leave?  Father!  Father! 

Vir.  No,  my  child — 
No,  my  Virginia — come  along  with  me. 

Virginia.  Will  you  not  leave  me!     Will  you  take 
me  with  you  ? 
Will  you  take  me  home  again!     0,  bless  you!  bless 

you! 
Mv  father!  my  dear  father!  Art  thou  not 
My  father  ? 

[ViRoiNius,  perfectly  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  looks  anxiously 
around  the  Forum ;  at  length  his  eye  falls  on  a  butcher's 
Btall,  with  a  knife  upon  it.^ 

Vir.  This  way,  my  child — No,  no  ;  I  am  not  going 
To  leave  thee,  my  Virginia!   I'll  not  leave  thee. 

App,  Keep  back  the  people,  soldiers!  Let  them  not 
Approach  Virginiusl     Keep  the  people  back! 

[  Virginius  secures  iJic  hiij'c. 
Well,  have  you  done? 

Vir.  Short  time  for  converse,  Appius, 
But  I  have. 

App.  1  hope  you  are  satisfied. 
Vir.  I  am — 
I  am — that  she  is  my  daughterl 
App.  Take  hT,  Lictors! 

[  Virginia  shrieks^  and  falls  half-dead  upon 
her  father* s  shoulder. 
Vir.  Another  moment,  pray  you.     Bear  with  me 
A  little — 'Tis  my  la-^t  embrace.     'Twont  try 
Your  patience  beyond  bearing.  If  you're  a  man! 
Lengthen  it  as  I  may,  1  cannot  make  it 
Long.     My  dear  child  !  My  dear  Virginia! 

[Kissing  Iter. 
There  is  one  only  way  to  save  thine  honour — 
*Tis  this. 

\_Stahs  hcTy  and  draws  out  the  ktiife.     IciUus 
breaks  from  the  soldiers  tfuU  heid  him^ 
and  catches  ha: 
Lo,  Appius,  with  this  innocent  blood 
I  do  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods! 
Make  way  there! 
App.  Stop  him!  Seize  him! 


Fir.  If  they  dare 
To  tempt  the  desperate  weapon  that  is  maddened 
With  drinking  my  daughter's  blood,  why,  let  them: 

thus 
It  rushes  in  amongst  theni.     Way  there !  Way ! 

[Exit  through  the  soldiers. 

[Ftvm  •  77«  Wife,  a  Tale  of  Mantua.*] 
LoRKNZo,  an  Advocate  of  Romo,  and  Mariana. 

Lorenzo.  That's  right — you  are  collected  an<i  direct 
In  your  replies.     I  dare  be  sworn  your  pas-iou 
Was  such  a  thing,  as,  by  its  neighbourhood, 
Made  piety  and  virtue  twice  as  rich 
As  e'er  they  were  before.     How  grew  it  ?     Come, 
Thou  know'st  thy  heart — look  calmly  into  it, 
And  see  how  innocent  a  thing  it  is 
Which  thou  dost  fear  to  show — I  wait  your  answer. 
How  grew  your  passion  ? 

Manana.  As  my  stature  grew, 
Which  rose  without  my  noting  it,  until 
They  said  I  was  a  woman.     I  kept  watch 
Beside  what  seemed  his  deathbed.     From  beneath 
An  avalanche  my  father  rescued  him. 
The  Kple  survivor  of  a  company 

Who  wandered  through  our  mountains.     A  long  time 
\V\^  life  was  doubtful,  signor,  and  he  called 
For  help,  whence  help  alone  could  come,  wliich  I, 
Morning  and  night,  invoked  along  with  hiin  ; 
So  first  our  souls  did  mingle! 

Lorenzo.  I  perceive:  you  mingled  souls  until  you 
mingled  hearts* 
You  loved  at  bust.     Was't  not  the  sequel,  maid? 

Mariana.   I  loved,  indeed  !   If  I  but  nursed  a  fiower 
Which  to  the  ground  the  rain  and  wind  had  beaten, 
That  flower  of  all  our  garden  was  my  pride  : 
AA'hat  then  was  he  to  me,  for  whom  I  thought 
To  make  a  shroud,  when,  tending  on  him  still 
With  hope,  that,  baffled  still,  did  still  keep  up  ; 
I  saw,  at  last,  the  ruddy  dawn  of  health 
Begin  to  mantle  o'er  his  pallid  form. 
And  glow — and  glow — till  forth  at  last  it  burst 
Into  confirmed,  broad,  and  glorious  day ! 

Lorenzo.  You  loved,  and  he  did  love! 

Mariana.  To  say  he  did. 
Were  to  atfirm  what  oft  )iis  eyes  avouched, 
What  many  an  action  testified — and  yet — 
\\'hat  wanted  confirmation  of  his  tongue. 
Rut  if  he  loved,  it  brought  him  not  content ! 
'Twas  now  abstraction — now  a  start — anon 
A  pacing  to  and  fro — anon  a  stillness, 
As  nought  remained  of  life,  save  life  itself, 
And  feeling,  thought,  and  motion,  were  e.xtinct. 
Then  all  again  was  action!     Disinclined 
To  converse,  save  he  held  it  with  himself; 
Which  oft  he  did,  in  moody  vein  discoursing, 
And  ever  and  anon  invoking  honour. 
As  some  high  contest  there  were  pending  Hwixt 
Himself  and  him,  wherein  her  aid  he  needed. 

Lorenzo.  This  spoke  impediment ;  or  he  was  bound 
By  promise  to  another ;  or  had  friends - 
Whom  it  behoved  him  to  consult,  and  doubted; 
Or  'iwixt  you  lay  disparity  too  wide 
For  love  itself  to  leap. 

Mariana.   1  saw  a  struggle, 
But  knew  not  what  it  was.     I  wondered  still. 
That  what  to  me  was  all  content,  to  him 
Was  all  disturbance ;  but  my  turn  did  come. 
At  length  he  talked  of  leaving  us  ;  at  length 
He  fixed  the  parting  day — but  kept  it  not — 
0  how  my  heart  did  bound!     Then  first  I  knew 
It  had  been  sinking.     Deeper  still  it  sank 
When  next  he  fixed  to  go  ;  and  eank  it  then 
To  bound  no  more!     He  went. 

Lorenzo.  To  follow  him 
You  came  to  Mantua? 
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Mariana.  What  could  I  do? 
Cot,  garden,  vineyard,  rivulet,  and  wood. 
Lake,  sky,  and  niciinitain,  went  along  with  him  ! 
Could  I  remain  behind  ?     My  father  found 
My  heart  was  not  at  home  ;  he  loved  his  child, 
And  asked  me,  one  day,  whither  we  should  goi 
I  said,  *  To  Mantua.*     I  followed  him 
To  Mantua!  to  breathe  the  air  he  breathed, 
To  walk  upon  the  ground  he  walked  upon. 
To  look  upon  the  things  he  looked  upon, 
To  look,  perchance,  on  him  !  perchance  to  hear  him, 
To  touch  him!  never  to  be  known  to  hira. 
Till  he  was  told  I  lived  and  died  his  love. 


THOMAS  LOVELL  BKDD0E9. 

The  Brides  Tragedy^  by  Thomas  Lovkll  Beddoes, 

published  in  IS'JV,  is  intended  for  the  closet  rather 
than  the  theatre.  It  possesses  many  passages  of 
pure  and  sparkling  verse.  *  The  following,'  says  a 
writer  in  tlie  Kdinburgli  Review,  *  will  show  the  way 
in  wliii'li  Mr  Keddofs  manatees  a  subject  that  poets 
havu  almost  reduced  to  conunon place.  We  thought 
all  similes  for  tiie  violet  had  been  used  up ;  but  lie 
^ives  us  a  new  one,  and  one  that  is  very  delightful.' 
Hesperus  and  Floribel  (the  young  wedded  lovers) 
are  in  a  garden  ;  and  tlie  husband  speaks  : — 

Ile.fperits.  See,  here's  a  bower 
Of  eglantine  with  honeysuckles  woven, 
Where  not  a  spark  of  prying  light  creeps  In, 
So  closely  do  the  sweets  enfold  each  other. 
*TiH  twilight's  home  ;  come  in,  my  gentle  love, 
And  talk  to  me.     So  !  I've  a  rival  here  ; 
What's  this  that  sleeps  so  sweetly  on  your  neck  ! 

Floribel,   Jealous   ho   soon,   my   Hesperus  J     Look 
then, 
It  is  a  bunch  of  flowers  I  pulled  for  you  : 
Here's  the  blue  violet,  like  l*andora's  eve, 
When  first  it  darkened  with  immortal  life. 

Hesperxts.  Sweet  as  thy   lips.     Kie  on  those  taper 
fingers, 
Have  they  been  brushing  the  long  grass  aside. 
To  drag  the  daisy  from  its  hiding-place, 
Where  it  shuns  light,  the  Danae  of  tluwers, 
With  gold  up-hoarded  on  its  virgin  lap  \ 

Floribel.  And   here's  a  treasure  that   I  found   by 
chance, 
A  lily  of  the  valley  ;  low  it  lay 
Over  a  mossy  mound,  withered  and  weeping. 
As  on  a  fairy's  grave. 

Ileapcrm.  Of  all  the  posy 
Oive  me  the  rose,  though  there's  a  tale  of  blood 
Soiling  its  name.      In  elfin  annals  old 
*Tis  writ,  how  Zephyr,  envious  of  his  lovo 
(Thf  love  he  bare  to  Summer,  who  hince  then 
II;ls,  weeping,  vi-^ited  tlie  world),  once  found 
The  baby  Perfume  cnidled  in  a  violet ; 
('TwaH  said  the  beauteous  bantling  was  the  child 
(>f  a  gay  bee,  that  in  his  wantonness 
Toyed  with  a  pea  bud  in  a  huly's  garland)  ; 
The  felon  winds,  confcdt-rate  with  him. 
Round  the  Hwect  slumberer  with  golden  chains, 
Pulled  from  the  wreatlied  labiiniuni,  and  together 
Deep  cjtMt  him  in  the  hosuni  of  a  rose. 
And  fed  the  fettered  wretch  with  dew  and  air. 

And  there  is  an  expression  in  the  same.'tcene  (where 
the  author  is  speaking  of  sleepers'  fancies,  &e.) 

While  that  winged  song,  the  restless  nightlngalo 
Turns  her  sad  heart  to  music — 

wiiicli  is  perfectly  beautifid. 

The  reader  may   now  take  a  passage   from   the 
iceno  where  Hcsi)erua  murders  tlie  girl  FloribeL  She 


is  waiting  for  him  in  the  Divinity  path,  alone,  and 
is  terrified.     At  last  he  comes;  and  slie  sighs  out — 

Speak  !  let  me  hear  thy  voice, 
Tell  me  the  joyful  news  ! 

and  thus  he  answers — 

Ay,  I  am  come 
In  all  my  solemn  pomp.  Darkness  and  Fear, 
And  the  great  Tempest  in  his  midnight  car. 
The  sword  of  lightning  girt  across  his  thigh, 
And  the  whole  demon  brood  of  night,  blind  Fog 
And  withering  Blight,  all  these  are  my  retainers  ; 
How!  not  one  smile  for  all  this  bravery? 
Wiiat  tliink  you  of  my  minstrels,  the  lioarse  winds, 
Tlumdcr,  and  tuneful  Discord?     Hark,  they  play. 
Well  piped,  niethinks ;  somewhat  too  rough,  perhaps, 

Floribd.   I  know  you  practise  on  my  silliness, 
Else  I  might  well  be  scared.     But  leave  this  mirth, 
Or  I  must  weep. 

I/t.fpcnis.  'Twill  serve  to  fill  the  gobie*8 
For  our  carousal  ;  but  we  loiter  here. 
The  bride-maids  are  without;  well-picked,  thou'lt  say, 
Wan  ghosts  of  wu-begone,  self-slaughtered  damsels 
In  tiieir  best  winding-sheets;  start  not ;  I  bid  them 

wipe 
Their  gory  bosoms  ;  they'll  look  wondrous  comely; 
Our  link-boy,  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  is  waiting  too 
To  light  us  to  our  grave. 

After  some  further  speech,  she  asks  him  what  he 
means,  and  he  replies — 

What  mean  I  ?     Death  and  murder. 
Darkness  and  misery.     To  thy  prayers  and  shrift, 
Karth  gi\cs  thee  back.  Thy  God  hath  sent  me  for  thee ; 
Repent  and  die. 

She  returns  gentle  answers  to  him;  but  in  the  end 
he  kills  her,  and  afterwards  mourns  thus  over  her 
body  :— 

Dead  art  thou,  Floribel ;  fair,  painted  earth, 
And  no  warm  breath  shall  ever  more  disport 
lletween  those  ruby  lips:  no  ;  they  have  riualled 
Life  to  the  dregs,  and  found  death  at  the  bottom. 
The  sugar  of  the  draught.     All  cold  and  still; 
Her  very  tresses  stiffen  in  the  air. 
[iook,  what  a  face !  had  our  first  mother  worn 
Hut  half  such  beauty  when  the  serpent  came. 
His  heart,  all  malice,  would  have  turned  to  love; 
No  hand  but  tliis,  whicli  I  do  think  was  once 
Cain,  the  arch  murderer's,  could  have  actcil  il. 
And  I  must  hide  these  sweets,  not  in  my  bosom  ; 
In  the  foul  earth.     She  shudders  at  my  grasp  : 
Just  (*o  she  laid  her  head  across  mv  bosom 
When  first — oh  villain  I   which  way  lies  the  g.nve! 

UlSe  MITFORD  — SIU  KltWAHD  LYTTON  BfLWKR — 
THOMAS  NOON  TALKUL'KU. 

Miss  MiTKORi),  SO  well  known  fi)r  her  fine  prose 
tales  and  sketelics,  has  written  three  tragedies — 
Julian.  liinizi,  and  The  Vt.spt'rs  o/  PaUrmo.  They 
wiTc  all  brought  on  tiie  stage,  but  '  Kienzi'  only  met 
witli  decided  success.  An  equal  numlw-r  of  ilranuis 
has  Iven  produced  by  anotlicr  novelist,  Siu  Ki>\vaku 
LvTTON  liui.WKU:  these  are  entitled.  T^te  Ltuly  nj 
Li/vnx,  La  Valiiere,  and  Jiic/ulicu.  'I'hc  first  of 
these  pieces  is  tlie  best,  and  it  sehlom  fails  of  tlraw- 
ing  tears  when  will  represented.  It  is  a  picturesiine 
ancl  romantic  play,  with  passages  of  fine  |MH.'try 
and  gemiino  feeling.  '  l.a  Valiiere'  is  fitunded  on 
tlie  court  and  times  of  Ixiuis  XIV'.,  but  it  wants  pro- 
minence (^f  character  and  dramatic  art.  '  Kichelii-u' 
is  a  drauui  of  greater  cmrgy  and  power,  tmt  is  also 
loosely  constructed.  Thomas  Nik)N  TAi.Koinn,  wr- 
geant-at-law,  an  elociueiit  Kngiish  barrister,  has 
written   two  cla«aic  pUya,  ion,  aad  Tfu  Atheniam 
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Captive,  reiiKirkubk*  for  a  jjeiitlo  buiiuty,  refincincnt, 
and  p;ithi)8.  IIu  liiis  ulsu  iiriKluccd  a  (ioinestic 
drama,  'I'he  Massacre  of  GUncoe,  but  it  is  much 
inferior  to  Ills  other  productions.  '  Ion*  was  acted 
witii  great  success,  and  published  in  1835.  It  seems 
an  enilM>diment  of  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of 
the  Greek  drama,  and  its  plot  is  founded  on  tlie  old 
Grecian  notion  of  destiny,  apart  from  all  moral 
agencies.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  had  announced  that 
the  vengeance  which  the  misrule  of  the  race  of 
Arpos  had  brought  on  the  people,  in  the  form  of  a 
pestilence,  could  only  Ik.'  disarmed  by  the  extirpation 
of  tlie  guilty  race,  and  Ion,  the  hero  of  the  play,  at 
lenptii  oHers  himself  a  sacrifice.  The  character  of 
Ion— the  discovery  of  his  birth,  as  son  of  the  king— 
his  love  and  patriotism,  are  drawn  with  great  power 
and  effect.  The  style  of  Mr  Talfourd  is  cliaste  and 
clear,  yet  full  of  in'iagery.  Take,  for  example,  the 
delineation  of  the  character  of  Ion : — 

Ion,  our  sometime  darling,  whom  we  prized 
As  a  stray  gift,  by  bounteous  Heaven  dismissed 
From  some  bright  sphere  which  sorrow  may  not  cloud 
To  make  the  happy  happier!     Is  fie  sent 
To  grapi»le  with  the  miseries  of  this  time, 
Whose  nature  such  ethereal  aspect  wears 
As  it  would  perish  at  the  touch  of  wrong! 
Bv  no  internal  contest  is  he  trained 
For  such  hard  duty  ;  no  emotions  rude 
Hath  his  clear  spirit  vanquished — Love,  the  germ 
Of  his  mild  nature,  hath  spread  graces  forth, 
Expanding  with  its  progress,  as  the  store 
Of  rainbow  colour  which  the  seed  conceals 
Sheds  out  its  tints  from  its  dim  treasury, 
To  Hush  and  circle  in  the  flower.     No  tear 
Hath  tilled  his  eye  save  that  of  thoughtful  joy 
When,  in  the  evening  stillness,  lovely  things 
Pressed  on  his  soul  too  busily  ;  his  voice, 
If,  in  the  earnestness  of  childish  sports. 
Raised  to  the  tone  of  anger,  checked  its  force, 
As  if  it  feared  to  break  its  being's  law. 
And  faltered  into  music  ;  when  the  forms 
Of  guilty  passion  have  been  made  to  live 
In  pictured  speech,  and  others  have  waxed  loud 
In  righteous  indignation,  he  hath  heard 
With  sceptic  snule,  or  from  some  slender  vein 
Of  goodness,  which  surrounding  gloom  concealed, 
Struck  sunlight  o'er  it :  so  his  life  hath  flowed 
From  its  mysterious  urn  a  sacred  stream. 
In  whose  calm  depth  the  beautiful  and  pure 
Alone  arc  mirrored  ;  which,  though  shapes  of  ill 
Mav  hover  round  its  surface,  glides  in  light, 
And  lakes  no  shadow  from  them. 

[Extj'acts  f}'om  *  /otj.'] 

[Ion  bcinu  declared  the  ri.nhtful  heir  of  the  thronp,  is  waited 
upon  by  Clcni.inthe,  daughttr  of  ilie  high  priest  uf  the  temple, 
Wherein  Ion  had  been  reared  in  obscurity.] 

Ion.  What  wouldst  thou  with  me,  lady  ? 

Clemanthf.  Is  it  so  i 
Nothing,  my  lord,  save  to  implore  thy  pardon, 
That  the  departing  gleams  of  a  bright  dream. 
From  which  1  scarce  had  wakened,  made  me  bold 
To  crave  a  word  with  thee  ;  but  all  are  fled — 

Ion.  'Twas  indeed  a  goodly  dream  ; 
But  thou  art  right  to  think  it  was  no  more ; 
And  study  to  forget  it. 

C^^m.  To  forget  it  ! 
Indeed,  my  lord,  I  will  not  wish  to  lose 
What,  being  past,  is  all  my  future  hath, 
All  I  shall  live  for  ;  do  not  grudge  me  this, 
The  brief  space  I  shall  need  it. 

Ion.  Speak  not,  fair  one. 
In  tone  so  mournful,  for  it  makes  me  feel 
T>o  sensibly  the  hapless  wretch  I  am, 


That  troubled  the  deep  cjuiet  of  thy  soul 

In  that  pure  fountain  wliich  reflected  heaven, 

For  a  brief  taste  of  ra])turc. 

Clem.  Dost  thou  yet 
K^teenl  it  rapture,  tlien  I     My  fi»olish  heart, 
Ite  still  !      Yet  wherefore  should  a  crown  divide  us  I 
O,  my  dear  Ion  I  let  me  call  thee  so 
This  once  at  least — it  could  not  in  my  thoughts 
Increase  the  distance  that  there  was  between  ua 
When,  rich  in  spirit,  thou  to  strangers*  eyes 
deemed  a  poor  foundling. 

Ion.  It  must  separate  us  I 
Think  it  no  hurinless  bauble  ;  but  a  curse 
Will  freeze  the  current  in  the  veins  of  youth, 
And  from  fiimiliar  touch  of  genial  hand, 
From  household  pleasures,  from  sweet  daily  taskfi. 
From  airy  thought,  free  wanderer  of  the  heavens, 
For  ever  banish  me  ] 

Ciem.  Thou  dost  accuse 
Thy  state  too  harshly  ;  it  may  give  some  room. 
Some  little  room,  amidst  its  radiant  cares, 
For  love  and  joy  to  breathe  in. 

Ion.  Not  for  me  ; 
My  pomp  must  be  most  lonesome,  far  removed 
From  that  sweet  fellowship  of  humankind 
The  slave  rejoices  in  ;  my  solemn  robes 
Shall  wrap  nie  a-s  a  panojdy  of  ice, 
And  the  attendants  who  nuiy  throng  around  me 
Sh:ill  want  the  flatteries  wiiich  may  basely  warm 
The  sceptral  thing  they  circle.     Uark  and  cold 
Stretches  the  path  which,  when  I  wear  the  crown, 
I  needs  nmst  enter  :  the  great  gods  forbid 
That  thou  shouldst  follow  in  it  ! 

C/ctn.  O  unkind  ! 
An'l  shall  we  never  see  each  other  ? 

Ion.   [_Aftei' a  }xuisc.^    Yes  I 
I  have  asked  that  dreadful  question  of  the  hills 
That  look  eternal  ;  of  the  flowing  streams 
That  lucid  flow  for  ever  ;  of  the  stars, 
Amid  whose  fields  of  azure  my  raised  spirit 
Hath  trod  in  glory  :  all  were  dumb  ;  but  now, 
While  I  thus  gaze  upon  thy  living  face, 
I  feel  the  love  that  kindles  through  its  beauty 
Can  never  wholly  perish  :  we  shall  meet 
Again,  Clemanthe  ! 

Clem.  Bless  thee  for  that  name  ; 
Pray,  call  me  so  again  ;  thy  words  soun<l  strangely, 
Yet  they  breathe  kindness,  and  I'll  drink  them  in, 
Though  they  destroy  me.     Shall  we  meet  indeed  { 
Think  not  I  would  intrude  upon  thy  cares, 
Thy  councils,  or  thy  pomps  ;  to  sit  at  distance, 
To  weave,  with  the  nice  labour  whicn  preserves 
The  rebel  pulses  even,  from  gay  threads 
Faint  records  of  thy  deeds,  and  sometimes  catch 
The  falling  music  of  a  gracious  word, 
Or  the  stray  sunshine  of  a  smile,  will  be 
Comfort  enough  :  do  not  deny  nie  this  ; 
Or  if  stern  fate  compel  thee  to  deny. 
Kill  me  at  once  ! 

Ion.  No  ;  thou  must  live,  my  fair  one  : 
There  are  a  thousand  joyous  things  in  Hfe, 
^^'hich  pass  vinheeded  in  a  life  of  joy 
As  thine  hath  been,  till  breezy  sorrow  comes 
To  ruffle  it  ;  and  daily  duties  paid 
Hardly  at  first,  at  length  will  bring  repose 
To  the  sad  mind  that  studies  to  perform  thera. 
Thou  dost  not  mark  me. 

Clem.  0,  I  do  !  I  do  ! 

Ion.  If  for  thy  brother's  and  thy  father's  sake 
Thou  art  content  to  live,  the  healer  Time 
Will  reconcile  thee  to  the  lovely  things 
Of  this  delightful  world — and  if  another, 
A  happier — no,  I  cannot  bid  thee  love 
Another! — I  did  think  I  could  have  said  it. 
But  'tis  in  vain. 

Clem.  Thou  art  my  own,  then,  still ! 
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Jon.  I  am  thine  own!  thus  let  me  clasp  thee;  nearer; 
0  joy  too  thrilling  and  luu  >hort'. 

Enter  Ao£.<«ofu 

Af/enor.  My  lord, 
The  sacrificial  rites  await  thy  presence. 

Ion.  I  corne.    One  more  embrace — the  last,  the  last 
In  this  world  I     Now,  farewell  I  ^Exit. 

dan.  The  la.'^t  embrace  I 
Then  he  has  cast  me  off  I  no — His  not  so  ; 
Some  mournful  secret  of  his  fate  divides  us  ; 
V\\  stru^'gle  to  bear  that,  and  snatch  a  comfort 
From  seeing  hira  uplifted.     I  will  look 
Upon  hint  in  his  throne  ;  Minerva's  -ihrine 
Will  shelter  me  from  vulvar  gaze  ;  I'll  hasten 
And  feast  my  sad  eyes  with  his  greatness  there.   [Exit. 

[Ionia  Installed  in  bis  royal  dignity,  attended  by  the  high 
priest,  the  senators,  &c.    The  people  receive  him  with  blioutti.] 

Jyn.  I  thank  you  for  your  greetings — shout  no  more, 
But  in  deep  silence  raise  your  hearts  to  heaven, 
That  it  may  strengthen  one  so  young  and  frail 
As  I  am  for  the  business  of  this  hour. 
Must  1  sit  here  \ 

Aftiivn.  ily  son  !  my  son  ! 
What  ailri  thee  I     When  thou  shouldst  reflect  the  joy 
Of  Argos,  the  strange  paleness  of  the  grave 
Warbles  thy  face. 

Ion    Am  I  indeed  so  pale  ? 
It  is  n  volemn  office  I  assume. 
Which  well  may  make  me  fultcr;  yet  f^ustained 
By  thee,  and  by  the  gods  I  serve,  I  take  it. 

[Siti  on  the  throne. 
Stand  forth,  Agenor. 
Ayawr.  I  uwatt  thy  will. 
Jon.  To  thee  I  look  as  to  the  wisest  friend 
Of  this  ailiicted  people  ;  thou  must  leave 
Awhile  the  quiet  which  thy  life  hiis  earned 
To  rule  our  councils  ;  till  the  seats  of  ju>tice 
With  good  men,  not  so  absolute  in  goodness 
As  to  forget  what  human  frailty  is; 
And  order  nty  sa'l  country. 
Agcnur.  Pardon  me — 

Jon.  Nay,  1  will  promise  'tis  my  last  request ; 
Grant  me  thy  ht^lp  till  this  distracted  state 
Rise  tranquil  from  her  grit-fs — 'twill  not  be  long, 
If  the  great  gods  smile  on  us  now.     Remember, 
Meanwhile,  thou  hast  all  power  my  word  can  give, 
Whether  1  live  or  die. 

Aijvnur.  Die!     Kre  that  hour. 
May  even  the  old  man's  epitaph  be  moss-grown  I 

Ion.  Ut-ath  is  not  jealous  of  the  mild  decay 
That  gently  wins  thee  his  ;  exulting  youth 
Provokes  the  gliastly  monarch's  sudden  stride, 
And  makes  his  horrid  fingers  quick  to  clasp 
His  prey  benumbed  at  noontide.     Let  me  see 
The  captain  of  the  guard. 

Crifthcs.  I  kneel  to  crave 
Humbly  the  favour  which  thy  aire  bestowed 
On  ohf  who  loved  him  well. 
Ion.   I  cannot  mark  thee, 
That  wiikc^t  the  memory  of  my  father's  weakness, 
But  I  will  not  forget  that  tliou  hast  shared 
The  light  enjoyments  of  a  noble  spirit, 
And  learned  the  need  of  luxury.      I  grant 
For  thee  and  thy  brave  comrades  ample  nharc 
Of  such  rich  treasure  as  \\\y  stores  contain, 
To  grace  thy  piw.sage  to  (tome  distant  land. 
Where,  if  an  honest  cause  engage  thy  sword, 
May  gloriouit  issues  wait  it.      In  our  realm 
We  shall  not  need  it  longer. 

Ciyt/tf.i.  Do!.t  intend 
To  banish  the  firm  troops  before  whose  valour 
Barbarian  millions  shririk  appalled^and  leave 
Our  city  naked  to  (he  lirvt  oMsault 
Of  recklewi  foes  1 

/mu  No,  Crythcs  ;  in  ourseUe*, 


In  our  own  honest  hearts  and  chainless  hands 

Will  be  our  safeguard  ;  while  we  do  not  use 

Our  power  towards  others,  so  that  we  should  blush 

To  teach  our  children  ;  while  the  t-imple  love 

Of  justice  and  their  couutrj-  shall  be  boru 

With  dawning  reason  ;  while  their  sinews  grow 

Hard  'niid.>t  the  gladness  of  heroic  sports. 

We  shall  not  need,  to  guard  our  walls  in  peace, 

One  selfish  passion,  or  one  venal  sword. 

I  would  not  grieve  thee  ;  but  thy  valiant  troop — 

For  I  esteem  them  valiant — must  no  more 

With  luxury  which  suits  a  desperate  camp 

Infect  us.     See  that  they  embark,  Agenor, 

Ere  night. 

Crythfs.  My  Lord — 
Ion.  No  more — my  word  hath  passed. 
Medon,  there  is  no  office  I  can  add 
To  those  thou  hast  grown  old  in  ;  thou  wilt  guard 
The  shrine  of  Phoebus,  and  within  thy  home — 
Thy  too  delightful  home — befriend  the  stranger 
As  thou  did^t  me  ;  there  sometimes  waste  a  thought 
On  thy  spoiled  inmate. 

Mtdon.  Think  of  thee,  my  lord  ? 
Long  shall  we  triumph  in  tliy  glorious  reign. 

Ion,  Prithee  no  more.     Argivcs  !  I  ha^e  a  boon 
To  crave  of  you.     Whene'er  I  shall  rtjoin 
In  death  the  father  from  whose  heart  in  life 
Stern  fate  <livided  me,  think  gently  of  him  ! 
Think  that  beneath  his  panoply  of  pride 
Were  fair  afliictions  crushed  by  bitter  wrongs 
Which  fretted  him  to  madness;  what  he  did, 
Alas  !  ye  know  ;  could  you  know  what  he  suffered, 
Ye  wuuld  not  curse  his  name.     Yet  never  more 
Let  the  great  interests  of  the  state  depend 
Upon  the  thousand  chances  that  may  sway 
A  piece  of  human  frailty  ;  swear  to  me 
That  ye  will  seek  hereafter  in  yourselves 
The  means  of  sovereignty  :  our  country's  space, 
So  happy  in  its  smallness,  so  compact, 
Needs  not  the  magic  of  a  single  name 
Which  wider  regions  may  require  to  draw 
Their  interest  into  one  ;  but,  circled  thus, 
Like  a  blest  family,  by  simple  laws 
ilay  tenderly  be  governed — all  degrees, 
Not  placed  in  dexterous  balance,  not  combined 
By  bonds  of  parchment,  or  by  iron  clasps, 
But  blended  into  one — a  single  forra 
Of  nymph-like  loveliness,  which  finest  chords 
Of  sympathy  pervading,  shall  endow 
With  vital  beauty  ;  tint  with  roseate  bloom 
In  times  of  happ)'  peace,  and  bid  to  flash 
With  one  brave  impulse,  if  ambitious  bands 
'  Of  foreign  power  should  threaten.     Swcai  to  me 
That  ye  will  do  this  ! 

Mtdon.  Wherefore  ask  this  now  ? 
Thou  shalt  live  long;  the  paleness  of  thy  luce. 
Which  late  seemed  death-like,  is  grown  nidiunt  U'-'w, 
And  thine  eyes  kindle  with  the  prophecy 
Of  glorious  years. 

Ion.  The  gods  approve  me  then  ! 
Yet  I  will  use  the  function  of  a  king. 
And  claim  obedience.     Swear,  that  if  I  die. 
And  leave  no  issue,  ye  will  seek  the  power 
To  govern  in  the  free-bom  people's  choice, 
And  in  the  pnidence  of  the  wise, 
Mtdon  and  othiTS.  A\'e  swear  it ! 
Ion.  Hear  and  record  the  oath,  immortal  power» . 
Now  give  me  leave  a  moment  to  approach 
That  altar  unattended.  [He  goes  to  the  aifur. 

Gracious  gods  1 
In  whose  mild  service  my  glad  youth  wai  spent, 
Look  on  me  now  ;  and  if  there  is  a  power, 
As  at  this  solemn  time  I  f^-el  there  is. 
Beyond  ve,  that  hath  brenlhed  thrc'Ugh  all  your»h.<fr| 
The  spirit  of  the  beautiCul  that  lives 
In  earth  and  heaven  ;  to  ve  I  oifcr  up 

AS? 
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This  cuhscious  bein^,  full  «'f  life  ftml  lovo, 

For  luy  dear  country's  welfare.     Let  thit  blow 

End  all  her  sorrows !  [5(aij  himtetf. 

Clrmanthb  nuhes  forward. 

Cltm.  Hold! 
Let  me  support  him — stand  away — indeed 
I  have  best  ri;:ht,  althnu;rh  ye  know  it  not, 
To  cleave  to  him  in  death. 

/on.  This  is  a  joy 
I  did  not  hope  for — this  is  sweet  indeed. 
B?^d  thine  eyes  on  me ! 

C7fm.  .And  for  this  it  wa-s 
Thou  wouldst  have  weaned  mc  from  thee  1 
Couldst  thou  think 
I  would  be  so  divorced  t 

/oh.  Thou  art  right,  Cleraanthe — 
It  was  a  shallow  and  an  idle  thought ; 
*Tis  past ;  no  show  of  coldness  frets  us  now  ; 
Ko  vain  disj;uise,  my  girl.     Yet  thou  wilt  think 
Oa  that  which,  when  I  feigned,  1  truly  spoke — 
Wilt  thou  not,  sweet  one  ! 

Clem.  1  will  treasure  all. 

Fnter  iRus. 

Irus.  I  bring  you  glorious  tidings — 
Ha !  no  joy 
Can  enter  here. 

/ok.  Yes — is  it  as  I  hope  ? 

/r[W.  The  pestilence  abates. 

Ion.  [Sjyrings  to  hUfttt.]    Do  ye  not  hear  ? 
Why  shout  ye  not  ?  ye  are  strong — think  not  of  me  ; 
Hearken  !  the  curse  my  ancestry  had  spread 
O'er  Argos  is  dispelled !     My  own  Clemanthe  ! 
Let  this  console  theo — .Argos  lives  again — • 
The  ofieriug  is  accepted — all  is  well  1  [Dies. 


HESRT  TAYLOR — J.  BROWSIXG LEIGH  HCNT — 

WILLI.IM  SMITH. 

Two  dramatic  poems  have  been  produced  by 
Henhv  Taylor,  Ksq.,  which,  tliough  not  popular, 
evince  high  genius  and  careful  preparation.  The 
first,  Pliilip  fan  Arlcniile,  was  published  in  18.34, 
and  the  scene  is  laid  in  Flanders,  at  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  second,  Edwin  the.  Fair 
(184.3).  relates  to  early  English  history.  Tliougli 
Bonicwiiat  too  measured  and  reflective  fur  the  stage, 
the  plays  of  Mr  Taylor  contain  excellent  scenes 
and  dialogues.  'The  blended  dignity  of  thought, 
and  a  sedate  moral  habit,  invests  Sir  Taylor's  poetry 
with  a  stateliness  in  « liich  the  drama  is  genendly 
deficient,  and  makes  his  writings  illustrate,  in  some 
degree,  a  new  form  of  the  art— such  a  form,  indeed, 
as  we  might  expect  the  written  drama  naturally  to 
assume  if  it  were  to  revive  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  maintain  itself  as  a  branch  of  literature 
apart  from  the  stage.'  *  Strafford,  a  tragedy  by  J. 
Brownisc,  was  brought  out  in  1837,  and  acted  with 
success.  It  is  the  work  of  a  young  poet,  but  is  well 
conceived  and  arranged  for  effect,  wliile  its  relation 
to  a  deeply  interesting  and  stirring  period  of  British 
history  gives  it  a  peculiar  attraction  to  an  English 
audience.  Mr  Leigh  Hd.st,  in  1840,  came  before 
the  public  as  a  dramatic  writer.  His  work  was  a 
mixture  of  romance  and  comedy,  entitled,  A  Legend 
of  Florence :  it  was  acted  at  Covent  Garden  theatre 
with  some  success,  but  is  too  sketchy  in  its  mate- 
rials, and  too  extravagant  in  plot,  to  be  a  popular 
acting  play.  Athelwold,  a  tragedy  by  William 
Smith  (1842),  is  a  drama  also  for  the  closet;  it 
wants  variety  and  scenic  effect  for  the  stage,  and 
in  style  and  sentiment  is  not  unlike  one  of  Sliss 
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Haillie's  plays.     The  following  Christian  senlimenl 
is  tinely  expressed: — 

Joy  is  a  weak  and  giddy  thing  that  laughs 

Itself  to  weariness  or  sleep,  and  wakes 

To  the  same  barren  laughter  ;  'tis  a  child 

Perpetually,  ami  all  its  past  and  future 

Lie  in  the  compass  of  an  infant's  day. 

Crushed  from  our  sorrow  all  that's  great  in  man 

Has  ever  sprung.     In  the  bold  pagan  world 

Men  deified  the  beautiful,  the  glad, 

The  strong,  the  boastful,  and  it  came  to  nought; 

We  have  raised  Pain  and  Sorrow  into  heaven, 

.\nd  in  our  temples,  on  our  aUar,s,  Grief 

Stands  symbol  of  our  faith,  and  it  shall  last 

As  long  as  man  is  inortal  and  unhajipy. 

The  gay  at  heart  may  wander  to  the  skies. 

And  imrps  may  there  be  found  them,  and  the  branch 

Of  palm  be  put  into  their  hands  ;  on  earth 

We  know  tlieui  not ;  no  votarist  of  our  I'aith, 

Till  he  has  liropped  his  tears  into  the  stream, 

Tastes  of  its  sweetness. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  comic  muse  of  the 
drama,  which,  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  jieriod, 
produced  some  works  of  genuine  humour  and  inte- 
rest. 

GEORGE  COLMAN. 

The  most  able  and  successful  comic  dr.imatist  of 
his  day  was  Gkokgk  Col.mas,  the  younger,*  who 
was  born  on  the  21st  of  October  1762.     The  son  of 


George  caiman. 

* 
the  author  of  the  Jealous  Wife  and  Clandestine 
Marriage,  Colman  had  a  hereditary  .ittachment  to 
the  drama.  He  was  eilucated  at  Westminster  school, 
and  afterwards  entered  of  Christ's  Cliurch  college, 
Oxford ;  but  his  idleness  and  dissipation  at  the  uni- 
versity led  his  father  to  withdraw  him  from  Oxford, 
and  banish  him  to  Aberdeen.  Here  he  was  distin- 
guished for  his  eccentric  dress  and  folly,  but  he  also 
applied  himself  to  his  classical  and  other  studies. 

*  Colman  added  'the  younger*  to  his  name  after  tiie  con- 
demnation of  his  play,  Tkf  Iron  ChetL  *  Lest  my  father's 
memory,"  he  says,  '  may  be  injured  by  mistakes,  and  in  the 
confusion  of  after-time  the  translator  of  Terence,  and  the 
author  of  the  Jealous  Wife,  should  be  supposed  guilty  of  Tiie 
iron  Chest,  I  shall,  were  I  to  reach  the  patriarchal  longevity 
of  Methuselah,  continue  (in  all  my  dramatic  publications)  to 
subscribe  myself  George  Colman,  tUyminger.' 
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At  Aticriktn  he  publislieda  poem  on  Charles  James 
Fox,  entitled  The  Man  of  the  People,  and  wrote  a 
miLxiral  faree.  The  Femitle  Dramatist,  whieh  his  father 
broui.'lil  out  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  hut  it  was 
condemned.  A  seeond  dramatic  attempt,  entitled 
Tu'u  to  One,  brought  out  in  1784,  enjoyed  consider- 
able success.  This  seems  to  have  fl.xeil  his  literary 
taste  and  inclinations;  for  though  his  father  intended 
hiin  for  the  bar,  and  entered  him  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
the  drama  engrossed  his  attention.  In  17S4  he 
contracted  a  thouj^litless  marriajfc  with  a  Miss 
Catlierine  Morris,  with  whom  he  eloped  to  (Jretna 
Oreen,  and  ne.xt  year  brought  out  a  second  musical 
comedy,  Turk  and  no  Turk.  His  father  becoming 
incapacitated  from  attacks  of  paralysis,  the  younger 
Colman  undertook  the  management  of  the  theatre 
in  Haymarket,  and  was  thus  fairly  united  to  the 
stage  and  the  drama.  Various  pieces  proceeded 
fnjin  his  i)en  :  Inkle  and  V^aru-o,  a  musical  opera, 
brouglit  out  with  success  in  1787  ;  Wai/.iand  Meunx, 
a  comedy,  1788;  The  Battle  of  Hexham,  1789;  The 
Surrender  of  Calais,  1791;  The  Mountaineers,  179.'!; 
The  Iron  Chest  (founded  on  Godwin's  novel  tif  (^aleb 
■\Villiams),  1796;  The  Heir  at  Law,  1797;  Illue  Heard 
(a  mere  piece  of  scenic  display  and  music),  1798; 
The  lieiiew,  or  the  Wags  of  Windsor,  an  excellent 
farce,  1798;  The  Poor  Gentleman,  a  comedy,  18U2  ; 
Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths,  a  farce,  180.3;  Gatj  I>e- 
ceirers.  a  farce,  1804;  John  Bull,  a  comeily.  ISOJ  ; 
Who  H  ants-  a  Guinea  ?  1805  ;  We  ph/  hi/  Ai'iht,  a 
farce,  1806;  The  Africans,  a  play,  18(18;  A'.  V.  /i., 
a  farce,  1810;  The  Law  of  Jara,  a  musical  drama, 
1822,  &c.  No  modern  dramatist  has  added  so  many 
stock-pieces  to  the  theatre  as  C'olman,  or  imparted 
BO  much  genuine  mirth  and  humour  to  all  playgoers. 
His  socic-ty  was  also  much  courted  ;  he  was  a  favou- 
rite with  (ieorge  IV.,  and,  in  conjuTiction  with 
Sheriilan,  was  wont  to  set  the  royal  table  in  a  roar. 
His  gaiety,  however,  was  not  always  allied  to  pru- 
dence, and  theatrical  projierty  is  a  very  precarious 
possession.  As  a  nnmager,  Colman  got  entangled 
in  lawsuits,  and  was  forced  to  reside  in  the  King's 
Bench.  The  king  stept  forward  to  relieve  him,  by 
a])p<)inting  him  to  the  situation  of  licenser  and  exa- 
miner of  plays,  an  office  worth  from  i.'tOO  to  £400 
a-year.  In  this  situation  Colman  incurred  the 
enmity  of  several  dramatic  authors  by  the  rigour 
with  which  he  scrutinised  their  jtrtjductions.  His 
ow[i  plays  are  far  from  being  strictly  correct  or 
moral,  hut  not  an  oath  or  duuhie  entendre  was  sutlered 
to  escajie  his  expurgatorial  pen  as  licenser,  and  he 
was  peculiarly  keen-scented  in  detecting  all  i>olitical 
allusions.  Ilesides  his  numerous  plays,  Colman 
wrote  8on>?  poetical  travesties  and  i>ieces  of  levity, 
published  under  the  title  of  My  Nightgown  and 
Slijiiiers  (\707),  which  were  afterwards  re|)Ublished 
(1802)  with  ailditions,  and  named  BrotuI  (irins;  also 
Poetical  Vagaries,  I'agaries  Vindicated,  and  Kccen- 
tricitiei  for  Kdinhurgh.  In  these,  dtlicacy  and  de- 
rorinn  are  often  sacrillced  to  hroarl  niirtli  and 
humour.  The  last  work  of  the  lively  author  was 
memoirs  of  his  own  early  life  and  times,  entitled 
liandom  Ileciirds,  and  published  in  18:10.  He  died 
in  Lon.lon  on  the  2Gtli  October  1816.  Thceomedics 
of  Cotnian  abound  in  witty  and  ludicrous  <U-linea- 
tions  of  character,  intersfnTsed  with  bursts  of  ten- 
derness and  feeling,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Sterne, 
whom,  intleed,  be  has  closely  copied  in  his  *  I'oor 
Genllenian."  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  praised  his  '  John 
Bull'  as  by  far  the  best  etibrt  of  our  late  comii'  drarnx 
•The  scenes  of  broad  humour  are  executed  in  the 
iH'St  possible  taste;  ami  tlie  whimsical,  yet  native 
characters,  rctlect  tlie  manners  of  real  lifi-.  The 
.sentimental  [larts,  although  one  of  them  iru-Iudes  a 
finely  wrought-up  scene  of  paternal  distress,  par- 


take of  the  falsetto  of  German  pathos.  But  the 
piece  is  both  humorous  and  aflectiug;  and  we  readily 
excuse  its  obvious  imperfections  in  consideraliou 
of  its  e.xciting  our  laughter  and  our  tears.'  Tim 
whimsical  character  of  (Jllapod  in  the  •  I'oor  Gentle- 
man' is  one  of  ("olman's  most  original  and  laughable 
conceptions;  I'angloss,  in  the  '  Heir  at  Law,'  is  also 
an  excellent  satirical  portrait  of  a  pedant  (jiroud  of 
being  an  LL.IX,  and,  moreover,  an  A.  double  S.); 
and  his  Irishmen,  Yorkshiremen,  and  country  nistice 
(all  admirably  jjerformed  ;it  the  time),  are  highly 
entertaining,  though  overcharged  portraits.  A  ten- 
dency to  farce  is  indeed  the  besetting  sin  of  Colman's 
comedies ;  and  in  his  more  serious  plays,  there  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  prose  and  verse,  high-toned  sen- 
timent and  low  humour.  Their  cfTect  on  the  stage 
is,  however,  irresistible.  We  have  quoted  Joanna 
Baillie's  description  of  Jane  de  Jlontfort  as  a  por- 
trait of  Jlrs  Siddons;  and  Colman's  Octavian  in 
'The  Mountaineers'  is  an  equally  faithful  likenuei 
of  John  Kemble  :^ 

Lovely  as  day  he  was — but  envious  clouds 
Have  dimmed  hi.s  lustre.     He  is  as  a  rock 
Opposcil  to  tlic  rude  sea  that  beats  against  it ; 
Worn  by  the  waves,  yet  still  o'crtopping  them 
In  sullen  majesty.     Hugged  now  his  look — 
For  out,  alasl  calamity  h.as  blurred 
The  fairest  j»ile  of  niaiily  comeliness 
That  ever  reared  its  lofty  head  to  heaven  ! 
'Tia  not  of  late  that  1  have  heard  his  voice; 
But  if  it  be  not  changed — I  think  it  cannot — 
There  is  a  melody  in  every  tone 
Would  charm  the  towering'  eagle  in  her  flight, 
And  tame  a  hungry  lion. 

[IScenefrom  the  'Heir  at  Late.'] 

(Daniel  Dowlxs,  an  iilil  Gosport  shopkeeper,  from  the  suppowd 
lOAs  of  the  son  of  Lord  Ituljorly,  succt-'cd..  to  the  pocrucc  and  an 
estate  wortli  £15.(100  jht  iiiinion.  He  enf,'a','es  Dr  r.inKln.*— 
a  I^Mir  lH'«l!int  jil.st  creiitetl  b.v  the  Soeiety  of  Arts,  jirlium 
Sociflalit  Sociui — as  tutor  to  his  son,  witli  a  iWUary  of  XJOO 
a->'ear.] 

A  Room  In  the  Blue  Boar  Inn. 
Enter  Da  Pa.vgi.oh8  anil  Waitbb. 

Pang.  Let  the  chariot  turn  about.  Or  Panglos.*  m 
a  lord's  chariot !  '  Curru  portatur  eodem.' — Juvenal 
—  Hem  I     Waiter! 

Waiter.  Sir. 

Pang.  Have  you  any  gentleman  here  who  arrived 
this  morning  1 

Waiter.  There's  one  in  the  house  now,  .^ir. 

Pan^.  Is  he  juvenile  I 

Wattcr.  No,  sir  ;  he's  Pcrbysbire. 

Pang.  He  I  he!  he!  Of  what  appcarai.cc  is  the 
gcntleimm  ? 

Walter.   Why,  plaguy  poor,  sir. 

Pang.  *l  hold  him  rich,  al  hail  he  not  a  sherte.* 
— Chaucer  —  Hem!  Denominated  the  Itoitouruble 
.Mr  Dowlas  I 

Waiter.  Honourable!  He  left  his  name  plain  Dow- 
las at  the  bar,  sir. 

Pang.  Plain  Dowlas,  did  he!  that  will  do.  'For 
all  the  rest  is  leather * 

Waiter.  Leather,  sir ! 

Pang.  'And  pruiiello.'— Pope— Hem  !  Tell  Mt 
Dowlas  a  gentleman  requests  the  honour  of  ai\  inter- 
view. 

Waiter.  This  is  his  room,  sir.  He  is  but  just  slept 
into  our  parcel  warehouse — he'll  be  with  you  direetly. 

[/.-.nV. 

Pang.  Never  before  <Iul  honour  and  nfHuenee  let 
fall  such  a  thower  on  the  head  of  l)t>cinr  Panglo^s  ! 
Fortune,  I  thank  thee  I  Propitious  gedtless,  I  ai  i 
grateful  I     I,  thy  favoured  child,  who  c:  -niuciicoj  hit 
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career  in  the  loftiest  apartment  of  a  mullin  maker  in 
Milk-iilley.  Little  did  I  tliink — *good  cosy  man'— 
Shakspeare — Hem  ! — of  the  riches  and  literary  dig- 
nities which  now 

Enter  Dick  Dowlab. 

My  pupil  ! 

iJirl:.  [SfH-ahinp  whUe  nilcriu^.]  \Vcll,  where  is  the 
man  that  wants — oh  !  you  are  lie  I  suppose 

Patuj.  I  am  the  man,  young  gentleman!  *  Homo 
gum.' — Terence  —  Hem  !  Sir,  the  person  who  now 
presumes  to  address  you  is  Peter  Pangloss  ;  to  whose 
name,  in  the  college  of  Aberdeen,  is  subjoined  LL.I). 
eignifying  Doctor  of  Laws;  to  which  has  been  recently 
added  the  distinction  of  A.  double  S. ;  the  Roman  ini- 
tials for  a  Kellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Vicfc.  Sir,  I  am  your  most  obeilient,  Richard  Dow- 
las;  to  whose  name,  in  his  tailor's  bill,  is  subjoined 
■  D.  R.,  signifying  Debtor;  to  which  are  added  L.S.D. ; 
the  Roman  initials  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

PtuKj.  Ha  !  this  youth  was  doubtless  designed  by 
destiny  to  move  in  the  circles  of  fashion  ;  for  he's  dipt 
in  debt,  and  makes  a  merit  of  telling  it.  [Aside. 

X>Uk.  Rut  what  are  your  comnumds  with  me,  doctor  ? 

/*«/!(/.  I  have  the  honour,  young  gentleman,  of 
being  deputed  an  ambassador  to  you  from  your  father. 

Dick.  Then  you  have  the  honour  to  be  ambassador 
of  aa  good-natured  an  old  fellow  as  ever  sold  a 
ha'porth  of  cheese  in  a  chandler's  shop. 

Pang.  Pardon  me,  if,  on  the  subject  of  your  father's 
cheese,  I  advise  vou  to  be  as  mute  as  a  mouse  in  one 
for  the  future,  'twere  better  to  keep  that  'aha  mente 
repostum.' — Virgil — Hem  ! 

Dick.  Why,  what's  the  matter  I  Any  misfortune! 
•^Broke,  I  fear  ? 

Paiuj.  No,  not  broke  ;  but  his  name,  ai^  'tis  cus- 
tomary in  these  cases,  has  appeared  in  the  (iazette. 

DivL:  Not  broke,  but  gazetted  !  Why,  zounds  and 
the  devil ! 

Pang.  Check  your  passions  —  learn  philosophy. 
When  the  wife  of  the  great  Socrates  threw  a — hum  ! 
— threw  a  teapot  at  his  erudite  head,  he  was  as  cool 
as  a  cucumber.     \\'hen  Plaio 

Dick.     Damn  Plato  !     What  of  my  father  ? 

pang.  Don't  damn  Plato.  The  bees  swaruied  round 
his  mellifluous  mouth  as  soon  as  he  was  swaddled. 

*  Cum  in  cunis  apes  in  labellis  consedissent.* — Cicero 
—Hem  ! 

Dick.  I  wish  you  had  a  swarm  ^ound  yours,  with 
all  my  heart.     Come  to  the  point. 

Pang.  In  due  time.  Rut  calm  your  choler.  *  Ira 
furor  brevis  est.' — Horace — Hem  !     Read  this. 

[Gives  a  ktta: 

Dick.  [Snatches  the  letter,  hiralis  it  opaij  and  reads.'] 

*  Dear  Dick — This  comes  to  inform  you  I  am  in  a 
perfect  state  of  health,  hoping  you  are  the  same' — 
ay,  that's  the  old  beginning — *  It  was  my  lot,  last 
week,  to  be  made* — ay,  a  bankrupt,  I  suppose  ? — *  to  be 
ma<le  a' — what  \ — *  to  be  made  a  P,  V.,  A,  R  ;' — a  pear ! 
— to  be  nuide  a  pear  !  What  the  devil  does  he  mean 
by  that  ? 

Pang.  A  peer  ! — a  peer  of  the  realm.  His  lordship's 
orthography  is  a  little  loose,  but  several  of  his  equals 
Couc'.enance  the  custom.  Lord  Loggerhead  always 
spells  physician  with  an  F, 

Dick.  A  peer! — what,  my  father! — I'm  electrified  ! 
Old  Daniel  Dowlas  made  a  peer !  Rut  let  nic  see ; 
[Rtads  Oii.] — *A  pear  of  the  realm.  Lawyer  Ferret 
got  me  my  tittle' — titt — oh,  title! — *  and  an  estate 
of  fifteen  thousand  per  ann. — by  making  me  out  next 
ofkintooUl  Lord  Duberly,  because  he  died  without 
— without  hair' — 'Ti-s  an  odd  reason,  by  the  by,  to  be 
nest  of  kin  to  a  nobleman  because  he  died  bald. 

Pang.  His  lordship  means  heir — heir  to  his  estate, 
'i^'e  shall  meliorate  his  style  speedily.  *  Reform  it 
altogether.' — Shakspeare-  -Hem  \ 


Dick.  *  I  send  my  carrot.* — Carrot ! 

Pang,  He!  he!  he!     Chariot  his  lordship  means. 

Dirk.  '  With  Dr  Pangloss  in  it.' 

Pang.  That's  me. 

Dick.  '  Respect  him,  for  he's  an  LL.D.,  and,  more- 
over, an  A.  double  S.'  iThey  how. 

Pang.  His  lordship  kindly  condescended  to  insert 
that  at  my  request. 

JJick.  '  And  I  have  made  him  your  tutorcr,  to  mend 
your  cakelology. 

Pang.  Cacology;  from  Kakos,  *malus,'  and  Logoff 
'  verbum.' — -Vide  Lexicon — Hem  ! 

Dirk.  *Come  with  the  doctor  to  my  house  in  Hanover 
Square.' — Hanover  Square  ! — *  I  remain  your  affec- 
tionate father,  to  command. — Duberlv.' 

Pang.  That's  his  lordship's  title. 

D!rk.  It  is! 

Pang.  It  is. 

Dirk.  Say  sir  to  a  lord's  son.  You  have  no  more 
manners  than  a  bear! 

Pang.  Rear  ! — under  favour,  young  gentleman,  I 
am  the  bear-leader;  being  appointed  your  tutor. 

Dick.  And  wliat  can  you  teach  me! 

Pang.  Prudence.  Don't  forget  yourself  in  sudden 
success.     *  Tecum  habita.' — Per>ius — Hem  ! 

Dick.  Prudence  to  a  nobleman's  son  with  fifteen 
thousand  a-year! 

Pang.  Don't  give  way  to  your  passions. 

Dirk.  Givewayl  Zounds! — I'm  wild — mad!  You 
teach  mo! — Pooh! — I  have  been  in  London  bctorc, 
and  know  it  requires  no  teaching  to  be  a  modem  fine 
gentleman.  Why,  it  all  lies  in  a  nutshell — spnrc  a 
curricle — walk  Bond  Street — ])lay  at  Faro — get  drunk 
— dance  reels — go  to  the  opera — cut  off  your  tail — 
pull  on  your  pantaloons — and  there's  a  buck  of  the 
first  fiushion  in  town  for  you.  D'ye  thiaik  I  don't 
know  what's  going ! 

Pang.  Mercy  on  lue!  I  shall  have  a  very  refrac- 
tory pupil! 

hick.  Not  at  all.  We'll  be  hand  and  glove  to- 
gether, my  little  doctor.  I'll  drive  you  down  to  all 
the  races,  with  my  little  terrier  between  your  legs,  in 
a  tandem. 

Pang.  Doctor  Pangloss,  the  philosopher,  with  a 
terrier  between  his  legs,  in  a  tandem! 

Dirk.  I'll  tcUyou  what,  doctor.  I'll  makeyou  my 
long-stop  at  cricket — you  shall  draw  corks  when  I'm 
]>resident — laugh  at  my  jokes  before  company — scjueeze 
lemons  for  punch — cast  vip  tlie  reckoning — .'ind  wo 
betide  you  if  you  don't  keep  sober  enough  to  see  me 
safe  home  after  a  jollification  ! 

Pang.  JLake  me  a  long-stop,  and  a  squeezer  of 
lemons  !  Zounds  !  this  is  more  fatiguing  than  walking 
out  with  the  lap-dogs !  And  are  these  the  (juali- 
fications  for  a  tutor,  young  gentleman  \ 

Dirk.  To  be  sure  they  arc.  'Tis  the  way  tliat  lialf 
the  prig  parsons,  who  educate  us  honourables,  jump 
into  fat  livings. 

Pang.  'Tis  well  they  jump  into  sonietliing  fat  at 
last,  for  they  must  wear  all  the  flesh  off  their  bones 
in  the  process. 

Dirk.  Come  now,  tutor,  go  yo\»  and  call  the  waiter. 

I'ang.  Go  and  call!  Sir — sir!  I'd  have  you  to 
understand,  Mr  Dowlas 

Dirk.  Ay,  let  us  understand  onje  another,  doctor. 
My  father,  I  take  it,  conies  down  handsomely  to  you 
for  your  management  of  me  i 

Pang.   My  lord  has  been  liberal. 

l^irk.  Rut  'tis  I  must  manage  you,  doctor, 
knowledge  this,  and,  between  ourselves,  I'll 
means  to  double  your  pay. 

Pang.  Double  my 

Dirk.  Do  you  hesitate?  Why,  man,  you 
set  up  for  a  modern  tutor  without  knowing 
trade! 

Pang.  Double  my  pay  !    Say  no  more — done. 
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I    turn  est.' — Terence — llcin.    Waiter!  [/?au7i;ii;.]  Gad, 
I're  reached  the  right  reading  at  last ! 

*  I've  often  wished  that  I  had,  clear, 
For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a-jcar.' 

Swift — Hem.     Waiter! 

Dick,  That's  right ;  tell  him  to  pop  my  clothes  and 
linen  into  the  carriage ;  they  are  in  that  bundle. 

Enter  Waitkb. 

Pang.  Waiter!  Here,  put  all  the  Honourable  Mr 
Dowla.s's  clothes  and  linen  into  his  father's.  Lord 
O-jberly's,  chariot. 

Wuiter.  Where  are  they  all,  sir  ? 

Pang.  All  wrapt  uji  in  the  Honourable  Mr  Dow- 
las's pocket  handkerchief.        [Exit  waiter  with  hxtndU. 

Dick.  See  'em  safe  in,  doctor,  and  I'll  be  with  you 
directly. 

Pang.  I  go,  most  worthy  pupil.  Six  hundred  pounds 
»-year  !  However  deficient  in  the  classics,  his  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic  is  admirable! 

'  I've  often  wished  that  I  had,  clear, 
For  life ' 

Dick.  Nay,  nay,  don't  be  so  slov. 

Pang.  Swift — Hem.     I'm  gone.  [Exit. 

Dick.  Wliat  am  I  to  do  with  Zekiel  anil  Cisi 
When  a  poor  man  has  grown  great,  his  old  acquain- 
tance geiierully  begin  to  be  troublesome. 

Enter  Zbkibl. 

Zek.  Well,  I  han't  been  long. 

Dick.  No,  you  are  come  time  enough,  in  all  con- 
science. [Coolly. 

Zek.  Cicely  ha'  gotten  the  place.  1  be  e'en  almost 
stark  wild  wi'  joy.  Such  a  good-natured  young 
madam!  Why,  you  don't  seem  ]ileased,  man  ;  sure, 
and  sure,  you  be  glad  of  our  good  fortune,  Dick  ! 

Dick.  Dick  !  Why,  what  do  you — oh  !  but  he 
doesn't  know  yet  that  I  am  a  lord's  son.  I  rejoice  to 
hear  of  your  success,  friend  Zekiel. 

Zik.  Why,  now,  that's  hearty.  But,  eh  !  M'hy, 
you  liM.k  mortal  heavy  and  lumpish,  Dick.  No  bad 
tidings  since  wc  ha'  been  out,  I  hope  I 

Dick.  Oh  no. 

Ztk.  Kh !  Let's  ha'  a  sriiiint  at  you.  Od  rabbit  it, 
but  summut  have  happened.  You  have  seen  your 
father,  and  things  ha'  gone  crossish.  Who  have  been 
here,  Dick  ! 

Dick.  Only  a  gentleman,  who  had  the  honour  of 
being  <leputed  ambiLssador  from  my  father. 

Zrk.  What  a  dickens — an  ambas-iador !  Pish,  now 
you  be  a  (jueoring  a  body.  .An  ambass^ulor  sent  from 
an  old  cliandler  to  Dick  Dowlas,  Lawyer  Latitat's 
clerk  1     t'ome,  that  be  a  goo<l  one,  fegs  ! 

Dick.  Dick  Dowlas !  ami  lawyer's  clerk !  Sir,  the 
centleman  came  to  inform  me  that  my  father,  by 
being  proved  next  of  kin  to  the  late  lord,  is  now  Lord 
Duljeriy  ;  by  which  means  I  am  now  the  Honourable 
Mr  Dowlas. 

Zek.  (Ids  flesh!  gi'e  us  ynur  fist,  Dick!  I  ne'er 
shook  the  fist  of  an  honourable  afore  in  all  mv  bom 
days.  Old  Daniel  made  a  lord!  I  be  main  glad  to 
hear  it.  This  be  news  indeed.  Rut,  Dick,  I  hope  he 
ha'  gotten  some  ready  along  wi'  his  title  ;  for  a  lord 
without  money  be  but  a  foolish  wishy-washy  kind  of 
a  thing  a'ter  all. 

Dick.  My  father's  estate  is  fifteen  thousand  a-year. 

Zck.  Mercy  on  us  !— you  ha'  ta'en  away  my  breath  ! 

Dick.  Well,  Zukicl,  Cia  and  you  shall  hear  from  me 
soon. 

Zrk.  Why,  you  ben't  a  going,  Dick  I 

I^ick.  I  must  pay  my  duly  to  his  lordship ;  his 
charitit  waits  for  me  below.  Wo  have  luen  siinie 
time  acquainted,  Zekiel,  and  you  may  depend  upon 
my  good  otlices. 

Zek,  You  do  seem  a  little  flustrated  with   these 


tidings,  Dick.  I— I  should  be  loath  to  think  out 
kindness  w;us  a  cooling. 

Dick.  Oh  no.     Hely  on  my  protection. 

Zek.  Why,  lookye,  Dick  Dowlas  ;  as  to  protection, 
and  all  that,  we  ha'  been  old  friends  ;  and  if  I  should 
need  it  from  you,  it  be  no  more  nor  my  right  to  ex- 
pect it,  and  your  business  to  give  it  me  :  but  Cicely 
ha'  gotten  a  place,  and  1  ha'  hands  and  health  to  get 
a  livelihood.  Fortune,  good  or  bad,  tries  the  man, 
they  do  say  ;  and  if  1  should  hap  to  be  made  a  lord 
to-morrow  (as  who  can  say  what  may  betide,  since 
thev  ha'  made  one  out  of  an  old  chandler) 

Dick.  Well,  sir,  and  what  then  t 

Zik.  Whvr  then,  the  finest  feather  in  my  lordship's 
cap  would  be,  to  show  that  there  would  be  as  much 
shame  in  slighting  an  old  friend  because  he  be  poor, 
as  there  be  pleasure  in  owning  hira  when  it  be  in  our 
power  to  do  him  service. 

Dick.  You  mistake  me,  Zekiel.  I — I — s'deoth  I 
I'm  quite  confounded!  I'm  trjing  to  be  as  fashion- 
able here  as  my  neighbours,  but  nature  comes  in,  and 
knocks  it  all  on  the  head,  fjlsi'rfe.]  Zekiel,  give  me 
your  hand. 

Zrk.  Then  there  be  a  hearty  Castleton  slap  for  you. 
The  grasp  of  an  honest  man  can't  disgrace  the  hand 
of  a  duke,  Dick. 

Dick.  You're  a  kind  soul,  Zekiel.  I  regard  you 
sincerely ;  I  love  Cicely,  and — hang  it,  I'm  going 
too  far  now  for  a  lord's  son.  Pride  and  old  friendship 
are  now  fighting  in  me  till  I'm  almost  beivildered. 
[Asi'lc].  You  shall  hear  from  me  in  a  few  hours. 
Good-by,  Zekiel  ;  good-by.  [EjcU, 

Zek.  I  don't  know  what  ails  me,  but  I  be  almost 
ready  to  cry.  Dick  be  a  high-mettled  youth,  and  this 
news  ha'  put  him  a  little  beside  himself.  I  should 
make  a  bit  of  allowance.  His  heart,  I  do  think,  be 
in  the  right  road  ;  and  when  that  be  the  case,  he  he  a 
hard  judge  that  wont  pardon  an  old  friend's  spirits 
when  they  do  carry  him  a  little  way  out  on't.     yExiU 

[_From  '  The  Poor  Gmtkman.'] 

Sir  Charlis  CnorLAfTD  at  breakfast ;  his  Valet  de  Chambrs 
adjusting  tiis  hair. 

Sir  Clia.  Has  old  Warner,  the  steward,  been  told 
that  I  arrived  la,st  night ! 

Valet.  Yes,  Sir  Charles;  with  orders  to  attend  you 
this  morning. 

Sir  Cha.  [Yatming  and  tirftching."]  What  can  a  roan 
of  fashion  do  with  himself  in  the  coiuury  at  this 
wretchedly  dull  time  of  the  year! 

Viihl.  It  is  very  pleasant  to-day  out  in  the  park. 
Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  Pleasant,  you  booby!  How  can  the  coun- 
try be  pleasant  in  the  middle  of  spring!  All  the 
world's  in  London. 

Valet.  I  think,  somehow,  it  looks  so  lively,  Sii 
Charles,  when  the  corn  is  cominj;  up. 

.Sir  Cha.  Illockhead  !  \'egetation  makes  the  facn 
of  a  country  look  frightful.  It  spoils  hunting.  Yel 
as  my  business  on  my  estate  here  is  to  raise  snp|dies 
lur  my  pleasures  elsewhere,  n)y  journey  is  a  wise  one. 
What  ilay  of  the  month  was  it  yesterday,  when  I  left 
town  on  this  wise  expedition  ! 

Valet.  The  first  of  .\pril,  Sir  Charles, 

Sir  Cha.  Umph !  When  .Mr  Warner  comco,  show 
him  in. 

Valet.  I  shall.  Sir  Charles.  [Bjit. 

Sir  Cha.  This  same  lumbering  timWr  upon  my 
gniund  has  its  merits.  Trves  are  notes,  issueil  from 
the  bank  of  nature,  and  as  current  as  those  payable 
to  .\bnilnini  Newland.  I  must  get  change  for  a  few 
oaks,  for  1  want  cash  omsumedly.  So,  Mr  Warner  I 
Kntcr  vvarnkh. 

Warner.  Y'our  honour  is  right  welconrt  into  Kent. 
I  am  proud  to  see  Sir  Charles  Cropland  on  his  estat* 
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again.     I  hope  you  meaD  to  stay  on  the  spot  for  some 
time,  Sir  Charles  I 

tiir  t'lia.  A  Tery  tedious  time.  Three  days,  Mr 
Wanicr. 

Warner.  Ah,  good  sir  I  things  would  prosper  better 
if  you  honoured  us  with  your  presence  a  little  more. 
I  wish  you  lived  entirely  upon  the  estate,  Sir 
Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  Thank  you,  Warner ;  but  modern  men  of 
fa.shion  find  it  ditTicult  to  live  upon  their  estates. 

iranio-.  The  country  about  you  so  charming ! 
Sir  Cha.  I-ook  ye,  Wanier — I  must  hunt  in  Leices- 
tershire—for that's  the  thin;;.  In  the  frosts  and  the 
spring  months,  I  must  he  in  town  at  the  clubs — for 
that's  the  thing.  In  summer  I  must  be  at  the  water- 
ing places— for  that's  the  thing.  Now,  Warner,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  how  is  it  possible  for  me 
to  reside  upon  my  estate  I  Kor  my  estate  being  in 
Kent 

Warner.  The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  county. 

Sir  Cha.  Psha,  beauty  !  we  don't  mind  that  in 
Leicestershire.     My  esta'te,  I  say,  being  iu  Kent 

Warner.  A  land  of  milk  and  honey  I 

Sir  Cha.  I  hate  milk  and  honey. 

Warner.  A  laud  of  fat ! 

■Sir  Cha.  Hang  your  fat!— listen  to  me — my  estate 
being  in  Kent 

Warner.  So  woody ! 

Sir  Cha.  Curse  the  wood !  No— that's  wrong ;  for 
it's  convenient.     I  am  come  on  purpose  to  cut  it. 

Warner.  Ah!  I  was  afraid  so !  Dice  on  the  table, 
and  then  the  axe  to  the  root!  Jloncy  lost  at  play, 
and  then,  good  lack!  the  forest  groans  for  it. 

Sir  Cha.  But  you  are  not  the  forest,  and  why  do 
you  groan  for  it  I 

Wanicr.  I  heartily  wish,  Sir  Charles,  you  may  not 
encumber  the  goodly  estate.  Your  worthy  ancestors 
bad  views  for  their  posterity. 

Sir  Cha.  And  I  shall  have  views  for  my  posterity — 
I  shall  take  special  care  the  trees  shan't  intercept 
their  prospect. 

Enter  Skhtant. 

Servant.  Mr  OUapod,  the  apothecary,  is  in  the  hall, 
Sir  Charles,  to  inquire  after  your  health. 

Sir  Cha,  Show  him  in.  [Exit  servant.']  The  fellow's 
a  character,  and  treats  time  as  he  does  his  jiatients. 
He  shall  kill  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  me  this  morning. 
In  short,  Mr  Warner,  1  must  have  three  thousand 
pounds  in  three  days.  Fell  timber  to  that  amount 
immediately.     'Tis  my  peremptory  order,  sir. 

Warner.  I  shall  obey  you,  Sir  Charles  ;  but  'tis 
with  a  heavy  heart !  Forgive  an  old  servant  of  the 
family  if  he  grieves  to  see  you  forget  some  of  the 
duties  for  which  society  has  a  claim  upon  you. 

Sir  Cha.  What  do  you  mean  by  duties! 

Warner.  Duties,  Sir  Charles,  which  the  extravagant 
man  of  property  can  never  fulfil — such  as  to  supjiort 
the  ditniity  of  an  English  landholder  for  the  honour 
of  old  F.ngland  ;  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  honest 
tenants ;  and  to  succour  the  industrious  poor,  who 
naturally  look  up  to  him  for  assistance.  Hut  I  shall 
obey  you.  Sir  Charles.  [Exit. 

Sir  Oia.  A  tiresome  old  blockhead!  But  where  is 
this  OUapod!  His  jumble  of  physic  and  shooting 
may  enliven  me  ;  and,  to  a  man  of  gallantry  in  the 
coimtry,  his  intelligence  is  by  no  means  uninteresting, 
nor  his  senices  inconvenient.     Ha,  OUapod ! 

Enter  Ollatod. 
I  OUapod.  Sir  Charles,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your 
Blare.  Hope  your  health  is  good.  Been  a  hard 
winter  here.  Sore  throats  were  plenty  ;  so  were  wood- 
cocks. Flushed  four  couple  one  mornini  in  a  half- 
mile  walk  from  our  town  to  cure  Mrs  (juarles  of  a 
quinsey.    May  coming  on  soon,  Sir  Charles — season 


of  delight,  love  and  campaigning!  Hope  you  conNi 
to  sojourn.  Sir  Charles.  Shouldn't  be  always  on  the 
wing — that's  being  too  flighty.  He,  he,  he!  Do  you 
take,  good  sir — do  you  take  ! 

Sir  Cha.  Oh  yes,  I  take.  But,  by  the  cockade  in 
your  hat,  OUapod,  you  have  added  lately,  it  seems,  to 
your  avocations. 

Vila.  He!  he!  yes.  Sir  Charles.  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  be  comet  in  the  \*olunteer  Association 
coqis  of  our  town.  It  fell  out  unexpected— pop,  on  a 
sudden  ;  like  the  going  off  of  a  field-piece,  or  an  alder- 
man in  an  apoplexy. 

Sir  Cha.  Explain. 

Otla.  Happening  to  be  at  home — rainy  day — no 
going  out  to  sport,  blister,  shoot,  nor  bleed — was  busy 
behind  the  counter.  You  know  my  shop.  Sir  t'harlea 
— {-lalen's  head  over  the  door — new  gilt  him  last  week, 
by  the  by — looks  as  fresh  as  a  pill. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  no  more  on  that  head  now.  Pro- 
ceed. 

Olla.  On  that  head  !  he,  he,  he!  That's  very  well — 
very  well,  indeed!  Thank  you,  good  sir;  I  owe  you 
one.  Churchwanlen  Posh,  of  our  town,  being  ill  of 
an  indigestion  from  eating  three  pounds  of  measly 
pork  at  a  vestry  dinner,  I  was  making  up  a  cathartic 
for  the  patient,  when  who  should  strut  into  the  shop 
but  Lieutenant  Grains,  the  brewer — sleek  as  a  dray- 
horse — in  a  smart  scarlet  jacket,  tastily  turned  up 
with  a  rhubarb-coloured  lapelle.  I  confess  his  figure 
struck  me.  I  looked  at  him  as  I  was  tliuniping  the 
mortar,  and  felt  inst.antly  inoculated  with  a  military 
ardour. 

Sir  Cha.  Inoculated  !  I  hope  your  ardour  was  of  a 
favourable  sort  ? 

Olla.  Ha  !  ha  I  That's  very  well — very  well,  indeed  1 
Thank  you,  good  sir  ;  I  owe  you  one.  \\'e  first  talked 
of  shooting.  He  knew  my  celebrity  that  way.  Sir 
Charles.  I  told  him  the  day  before  I  had  killed  six 
brace  of  birds.  I  thunipt  on  at  the  mortar.  We  then 
talked  of  physic.  I  told  him  the  day  before  I  had 
killed — lost,  I  mean — six  brace  of  patients.  I  thumpt 
on  at  the  mortar,  eyeing  him  all  the  wiiile;  for  he 
looked  very  flashy,  to  be  sure ;  and  I  felt  an  itch- 
ing to  belong  to  the  corps.  The  medical  and  military 
both  deal  in  death,  you  know  ;  so  'twa^s  natural.  He  I 
he !  Do  you  take,  good  sir — do  you  take ! 

Sir  Cha.  Take  !  Oh,  nobody  can  miss. 

Oita.  He  then  talked  of  the  corps  itself;  said  it  waa 
sickly ;  and  if  a  professional  person  would  administer 
to  the  health  of  the  Association — dose  the  men  and 
drench  the  horse — he  could  perhaps  procure  him  a 
cometcy. 

iSir  Cha.  Well,  you  jumped  at  the  offer ! 

OUa.  Jumped!  I  jumped  over  the  counter,  kicked 
down  Churchwarden  Posh's  cathartic  into  the  pocket 
of  Lieutenant  Grains'  small  scarlet  jacket,  tastily 
turned  up  with  a  rhubarb-coloured  lapelle  ;  embraced 
him  and  his  ofl^er ;  and  I  am  now  Cornet  OUajJod, 
apothecary  at  the  Galen's  Head,  of  the  Association 
Corr;s  of  Cavalry,  at  your  service. 

Sir  Cha.  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  appointment.  Y'ou 
may  now  distil  water  for  the  shop  from  the  laurels 
you  gather  in  the  field. 

0/!a.  Water  for — oh!  laurel  water — he!  he!  Come, 
that's  very  well — very  well  indeed !  Thank  you, 
good  sir ;  I  owe  you  one.  Why,  I  fancy  fame  will 
follow  when  the  poison  of  a  small  mistake  1  made 
has  cea.sed  to  operate. 

Sir  Cha.  A  mistake? 

Olla.  Having  to  attend  Lady  Kitty  Carbuncle  OD 
a  grand  field-day,  I  clapt  a  pint  bottle  of  her  lady- 
ship's diet-drink  into  one  of  my  holsters,  intending 
to  proceed  to  the  patient  after  the  exercise  was  over. 
I  reached  the  martial  ground,  and  jalloped  —  gal- 
lopped,  I  mea., — wheeled,  and  flourished,  with  great 
ccldt :  but  when  the  word  *  Fire'  was  given,  meaning 
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to  pull  out  my  pistol  in  a  terriMe  hurry,  I  presented, 
neck  foremost,  the  haii^jeil  dict-ilrink  uf  Liuiy  Kitty 
Curbuncle ;  and  the  medicine  bt-in-,'  unturtunutely 
fermented  hy  the  joltin;^:  of  luy  liorso,  it  forced  out 
the  cork  with  a  prodigious  pop  full  in  the  face  of  luy 
gallant  commander. 

[Ollapod  visits  Miss  Li'crktia  MacTab,  a  'stiff  maiden 
aunt/  slstor  of  one  uf  the  oldi-st  barons  In  Scotland.] 


Fo83.  There  U  one  Mr  Ollapod  at  the  gate,  an' 
please  your  ladyship's  honour,  come  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  family. 

jAwrctia.  Ollapod  \     What  is  the  gentleman  ? 

Foss,  He  says  he's  a  cornet  in  the  Galen's  Head. 
'Tis  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  the  corps. 

Luc.  Ha!  some  new  raised  regiment.  Show  the 
gentleman  in.  {Ej'U  FosiJ]  The  country,  then,  has 
heard  of  my  arrival  at  last.  A  woman  of  condition, 
in  a  fuiiiily,  ran  never  long  conceal  her  retreat. 
Ollapod!  that  sounds  like  an  ancient  name.  If  I 
am  not  mistateu,  he  is  nobly  descended. 

Enter  Ollapod. 

OUa,  Madam,  I  have  the  honour  of  paying  my 
respects.  Sweet  spot,  here,  among  the  cows  ;  good 
for  consumptions  —  charming  woods  hereabouts — 
pheasants  flourish — so  do  agues — sorry  not  to  see  the 
good  lieutenant — admire  his  room — hope  soon  to  have 
his  company.  Do  you  take,  good  madam — do  you 
take  1 

Lvc.  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  he  seated. 

OUa.  Oh,  dear  madam!  [^Sitting  doicn.']  A  charm- 
ing chair  to  bleed  in !  [Aside. 

Lhc.  1  am  sorry  Mr  Worthington  i.s  not  at  home  to 
receive  you,  sir. 

Vila.  You  are  a  relation  of  the  lieutenant,  madam  ? 

Luc.  I!  only  by  his  marriage,  I  a-ssure  you,  sir. 
Aunt  to  his  deceased  wife:  but  I  am  not  suqirised 
At  your  question.  My  friend-*  in  town  would  won- 
der, to  see  the  Honourable  Miss  Lucretia  MacTab, 
•istcr  to  the  late  Lord  Lofty,  cooped  up  in  a  farm- 
house. 

OUa.  [Askh.']  The  honourable!  humph!  a  bit  of 
quality  tumbled  into  decay.  The  sister  of  a  dead  peer 
in  a  pig-stye  1 

Law,  You  are  of  the  military,  I  am  informed,  sir? 

OUa.  He  !  he  !  Yes,  nuulam.  Cornet  Ollapod, 
of  our  volunteers  —  a  fine  healthy  troop  —  ready  to 
give  the  enemy  a  dose  whenever  they  dare  to 
attack  us. 

Luc.  I  was  always  prodigiously  partial  to  the 
military.  Mv  great  grandfather,  Marnniduke  Rarun 
Lofty,  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  under  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  that  famous  general  of  his  age. 

OUa.  Marlborough  was  a  hero  of  a  nnin,  madam  ; 
and  lived  at  Woodstock — a  sweet  sporting  country; 
where  Uosamond  perished  by  poison — aneuic  as  likely 
%s  anything. 

Luc.  And  have  you  served  much,  Mr  Ollapod  ? 

OUa.  He,  be!  Yes,  madam  ;  served  all  the  nobility 
and  gentry  for  five  miles  round. 

Luc.  Sir  ! 

OUa.  And  shall  be  happy  to  serve  the  good  lieu- 
tenant and  his  family.  [Boicimj. 

Luc.  We  fihall  bv  proud  of  your  acquaintance,  sir. 
A  gentleman  of  the  army  is  always  an  acquisition 
among  the  (Joths  antl  Vandals  of  the  country,  where 
.•very  sheepinh  squire  \\\\a  ihf  air  of  an  apothecary. 

OUa.  Mailam  !    An   anotbe /ounds  I  —  hum! — ■ 

He!  he!  I  —  You  must  know,  I — I  deal  a  little  in 
fJub'riii-iils  myself  [.S/irryWJj/]. 

Lur.  (iulenicals!  Dh,  ibey  are  for  operations,  I  sup- 
pose, among  the  military  ! 

OUa.  Operations  !  ho !  ho  I  Come,  that's  very  well — 


very  well  indeed!  Thank  you,  good  madam  ;  I  owe  you 
one.     Cialenicals,  madam,  are  medicines. 

Li'c.  Medicines  ! 

OUa.  Yes,  physic:  buckthorn,  senna,  and  so  forth. 

Luc.  [Rininy.\   Why,  then,  you  arc  an  apothecary  1 

OUa.  \_Rmmj  too,  and  bamng.']  And  man-midwite 
at  your  service,  madam. 

I/UC.  At  my  service,  indeed! 

OUa.  Yes,  madam  !  Cornet  Ollapod  at  the  gilt 
Galen's  Head,  of  the  Volunteer  Association  Corps  of 
Cavalry — as  ready  for  the  foe  as  a  customer  ;  always 
willing  to  charge  them  both,  l)o  you  take,  good 
madam — do  you  take  ? 

Luc.  And  has  the  Honourable  Mis-i  Lucretia 
MacTab  been  talking  all  this  while  to  a  petty  dealer 
in  drugs? 

OUa.  Drugs!  Why,  she  turns  up  her  honounible 
nose  as  if  she  was  going  to  swallow  them  I  [Amle,^ 
No  man  more  respected  than  myself,  madam.  Courted 
by  the  corps,  idolised  by  invalids  ;  and  for  a  shot — ask 
my  friend  Sir  Charles  Croplsmd. 

Luc.  Is  Sir  Charles  Cropland  a  friend  of  yours, 
sir? 

OUa.  Intimate.  He  doesn't  make  wry  faces  at 
physic,  whatever  others  may  do,  madam.  This  vil- 
lage flanks  the  intrenchments  of  his  jiark — full  of 
fine  fat  venison  ;  which  is  as  light  a  food  for  digestion 
as 

lAtc,  But  he  is  never  on  his  estate  here,  I  am  told. 

OUa.  He  quarters  there  at  this  moment. 

Luc.  Bless  me  !  has  Sir  Charles  then 

OUa.  Told  me  all — your  accidental  meeting  in 
the  metropolis,  and  his  visits  when  the  lieutenant 
was  out. 

Luc.  Oh,  shocking!  I  declare  I  shall  faint. 

OUa.  Faint!  never  mind  that,  with  a  medical  man 
in  the  room.    I  can  bring  you  about  in  a  twinkling. 

Luc.  And  what  has  Sir  Charles  Crojiland  i>resumed 
to  advance  about  me  \ 

OUa.  Oh,  nothing  derogatory.  Respectful  as  a  duck- 
legged  dnimrner  to  a  commander-in-chief. 

Luc.  I  have  only  proceeded  in  tliis  atfuir  from  the 
purest  motives,  and  in  a  mode  becoming  a  MacTab. 

OUa.  None  dare  to  doubt  it. 

Lu'\  And  if  Sir  Charles  has  dropt  in  to  a  dish  of 
tea  with  myself  and  Kmily  in  London,  when  the 
lieutenant  was  out,  1  see  no  harm  in  it. 

OUa.  Nor  I  neither:  except  that  tea  shakes  the 
nervous  system  to  shatters.  But  to  the  point :  the 
baronet's  my  bosom  friend.  Having  heard  vou  were 
here,  *  OUupod,*  says  he,  squeezing  my  hand  in  hif 
own,  which  had  strong  syniptoms  of  fever — '  Ollapod/ 
says  he,  *  you  are  a  military  nian,  and  may  be  trusted,' 
*i'm  a  comet,'  says  I,  'and  dose  as  a  pill-box.' 
*  Fly,  then,  to  Miss  Lucretia  MacTab,  that  honounible 
picture  of  prudence ' 

Luc.  He  !  he  !  Did  Sir  Charles  say  that ! 

UUa.  [Asiflr.']  How  these  tabbies  love  to  be  toadedl 

Luc.  In  Khort,  Sir  Charles,  I  perceive,  hiv>  a]>poinled 
you  his  einisMiry,  to  consult  with  me  when  he  may 
have  an  interview. 

itUa.  Madam,  you  arc  the  sharpest  shot  ut  the 
truth  I  ever  met  in  my  life.  And  now  wo  are  in 
consultation,  what  think  you  of  a  walk  with  Misa 
Kmily  by  the  old  elms  at  the  back  of  the  village 
this  evening  I 

Luc.  Why,  I  am  willing  to  take  any  steps  which 
may  promote  Kmily's  future  welfare. 

Vlia.  Take  steps !  what,  in  a  walk  !  He  !  he!  Come, 
that's  very  well — very  well  indetd  !  Thank  y(>u,gooii 
madam  ;  I  owe  you  one.  I  shall  eoinmunieat<<  to  mj 
friend  with  due  despatch.  Comnumd  Cornel  )  Ulnpod 
on  all  CH>ca.Hions  ;  and  whatever  the  gilt  (inlen's  Head 
can  pnxlure 

Luc.  [lUirtsi/iug.l  Oh,  sir! 

Olla.    By    the    by,    1    have  some   duul>le-d)siiU«d 
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lavender  water,  much  admired  in  our  corps.  Permit 
ine  to  send  a  pint  bottle  by  way  of  present. 

//«c.  Dear  sir,  I  shall  rub  you. 

Olla.  Quito  the  contrary ;  for  I'll  set  it  down  to  Sir 
Charles  as  a  quart.  [.\iide.\  Madam,  your  slave. 
You  have  prescribed  for  our  patient  lilic  an  able 
physician.     Not  a  step. 

Luc.  Nay,  1  insist 

Ollu.  Then  I  must  follow  in  the  reai^thc  physi- 
cian always  before  the  apothecary. 

ZriK-.  Apothecary !  Sir,  in  this  business  I  look  upon 
you  as  a  general  officer. 

Olla.  1)0  you  ?  Thank  you,  good  nia'am ;  I  owe 
jou  one.  [ijrcKii/. 

Tlie  humorous  poetry  of  Colman  has  been  ns 
popul.ir  as  his  plays.  Of  his  '  Broad  Grins,'  the 
eighth  edition  (London,  IS.'iD)  is  now  before  us. 
Some  of  the  pieces  are  tinged  with  indelicacy,  but 
others  displ.iy  Iiis  lively  sparkling  powers  of  wit  and 
observation  in  a  very  agreeable  light  We  subjoin 
two  of  these  pleasant  levities. 

The  NtitcaMle  Apothecary. 

A  man  in  many  a  country  town,  we  know, 
Professes  openly  with  death  to  ivrestle ; 

Entering  the  field  against  the  grimly  foe, 
Armed  with  a  mortar  and  a  pestle. 

Yet  some  affinn,  no  enemies  they  arc  ; 

But  meet  just  like  prize-fiirhters  in  a  fair, 

Who  first  shake  hands  before  they  box, 

Then  give  each  other  plaguy  knocks. 

With  all  the  love  and  kindness  of  a  brother: 
So  (many  a  suffering  patient  saith) 
Though  the  apothecary  fights  with  Death, 

Still  they're  sworn  friends  to  one  another. 

A  member  of  this  .T;sculapian  line, 
Lived  at  Newcaitle-upon-Tyne : 
No  man  could  better  gild  a  pill. 

Or  make  a  bill ; 
Or  mix  a  draught,  or  bleed,  or  blister ; 
Or  draw  a  tooth  out  of  your  head ; 
Or  chatter  scandal  by  your  bed  ; 

Or  give  a  clyster. 

Of  occupations  these  were  quaHium  suj^.: 
Yet  still  he  thought  the  list  not  long  enough  ; 

And  therefore  midwifery  he  chose  to  pin  to't. 
This  balanced  things  ;  for  if  he  hurled 
A  few  score  mortals  from  the  world. 

He  iniwle  amends  by  bringing  others  into*t. 

His  fame  full  six  miles  round  the  country  ran  ; 

In  short,  ii\  reputation  he  was  solia: 
All  the  old  women  (■:illed  him  '  a  fine  man !' 

His  name  was  Bolus. 

Benjamin  Bolus,  though  in  trade 

(Which  oftentimes  will  genius  fetter), 

Read  works  of  fancy,  it  is  said, 
And  cultivated  the  belles  lettres. 

And  why  should  this  be  thought  so  odd ! 

Can't  men  have  taste  who  cure  a  phthisic  ? 
Of  poetry,  though  patron  god, 

.\pollo  patronises  physic. 
Bolus  loved  verse,  and  took  so  much  delight  in't, 
That  his  prescriptions  he  resolved  to  write  in't. 

No  opportunity  he  e'er  let  pass 

Of  writing  the  directions  on  his  labels 
In  dapper  couplets,  like  Gay's  Fables, 

Or  rather  like  the  lines  in  Iludibras. 

Apothecary's  verse!  and  where's  the  treason! 

'Tis  simply  honest  dealing  ;  not  a  crime  ; 
When  patients  swallow  physic  without  reason. 

It  is  but  fair  to  give  a  little  rhyme. 


He  had  a  patient  lying  at  death's  door. 

Some  three  miles  from  the  town,  it  might  be  four ; 

To  whom,  one  evening.  Bolus  sent  an  article 

In  pharmacy  that's  called  cathartical. 

.\nd  on  the  label  of  the  stuff 

He  wrote  this  verse. 
Which  one  would  think  was  clear  enough. 

And  terse : — 

'  IlViCTi  taken. 
To  be  «WI  ihaka>.' 

Next  morning  early,  Bolus  rose, 
,'Vnd  to  the  patient's  house  he  goes 

Upon  his  pad. 
Who  a  vile  trick  of  stumbling  hail : 
It  was,  indeed,  a  very  sorry  hack  ; 

But  that's  of  course  ; 

For  what's  expected  from  a  horse, 
With  an  apothecary  on  his  back  ? 
Bolus  arrived,  and  gave  a  doubtful  tap. 
Between  a  single  and  a  double  rap. 

Knocks  of  this  kind 
Are  given  by  gentlemen  who  teach  to  dance; 

By  fiddlers,  and  by  opera-singers ; 
One  loud,  and  then  a  little  one  behind. 
As  if  the  knocker  fell  by  chance 

Out  of  their  fingers. 

The  servant  lets  him  in  with  dismal  face. 
Long  as  a  courtier's  out  of  place — 

Portending  some  disaster ; 
John's  countenance  as  rueful  looked  and  grim. 
As  if  the  apothecary  had  physiced  him, 

And  not  his  master. 

'  Well,  how's  the  patient !'  Bolus  said  ; 

.John  shook  his  head. 
'  Indeed  ! — hum  I  ha! — that's  very  odd  ! 
He  took  the  draught !'  John  gave  a  nod. 
'  Well,  how !  what  then  !  speak  out,  you  dunce  I' 
'  Whv,  then,'  says  John,  *  we  shook  him  once.* 

*  Shook  him  ! — how!'  Bolus  stammered  out. 

'  We  jolted  him  about.' 
'Zounds!  shake  a  patient,  man! — a  shake  won't  do? 

*  No,  sir,  and  so  we  gave  him  two.' 

*  Two  shakes!  od's  curse! 

'T would  make  the  patient  worse.* 
'  It  did  so,  sir,  and  so  a  third  we  tried.' 
'  Well,  and  what  then !'    '  Then,  sir,  my  master  died.' 

Lodgings  for  Single  Gentlemen. 
Who  has  e'er  been  in  Londi>n,  that  overgrown  place. 
Has  seen  *  Lodgings  to  Let'  stare  him  full  in  the  face  ; 
Some  are  good,  and  let  dearly  ;  while  some,  'tis  well 

known, 
.\re  so  dear,  and  so  bad,  they  are  best  let  alone. 

Will  Waddle,  whose  temper  was  studious  and  lonely, 
Hired  lodgings  that  took  single  gentlemen  only  ; 
But  Will  was  so  fat,  he  appeared  like  a  ton. 
Or  like  two  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one. 

He  entered  his  rooms,  and  to  bed  he  retreated. 
But  all  the  night  long  he  felt  fevered  and  heated  ; 
And  though  heavy  to  weigh,  as  a  score  of  fat  sheep, 
He  was  not  by  any  means  heavy  to  sleep. 

Next  night  'twas  the  same ;  and  the  next,  and  the 

next; 
He  perspired  like  an  ox  ;  he  was  nervous  and  vexed  ; 
Week  passed  after  week,  till,  by  weekly  succession, 
His  weakly  condition  was  past  all  expression. 

In  six  months  his  acquaintance  began  much  to  doubt 

him  ; 
For  his  skin, '  like  a  lady's  loose  gown,'hung about  him. 
He  sent  for  a  doctor,  and  cried  like  a  ninny ; 
*  I  have  lost  many  pounds — make  me  well — there's  a 

guinea.' 
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The  doctor  looked  wise ;  *  A  slow  fever,'  he  said  : 
Pre:*cribcd  sudorifics  and  jroiiig  to  bed. 
'Sudorifics  in  bed,*  exclaimed  Will,  '  are  huinbuir^  ! 
I've  enough  of  them  there  without  paying  for  dru/s  !* 

\\*iU  kicked  out  the  doctor  ;  but  when  ill  indeed. 
E'en  dismissing  the  doctor  don't  always  succeed  ; 
So,  calling  his  host,  he  said, '  Sir,  do  }'ou  know, 
I'm  the  fat  single  gentleman  six  months  ago ! 

l,«>ok'e,  landlord,  I  think,'  argued  Will  with  a  grin, 
*'rhat  witli  honest  intentions  you  lirst  t>ntk  ntc  in: 
lint  from  the  first  night — and  to  say  it  I'm  bold — 
I've  been  so  hanged  hot,  that  I'm  sure  I  caught  cold.' 

Quoth  the  landlord,  *  Till  now,  I  ne'er  had  a  dispute ; 
I've  let  lodgings  ten  years ;   I'm  a  baker  to  boot ; 
In  airing  your  sheets,  sir,  my  wife  is  no  sloven  ; 
And  your  bed  is  immcdiutely  over  my  oven.' 

'The  oven!'  says  Will.     Says  the  host,  'Why  this 
I  passion  ? 

In  that  excellent  bed  died  three  people  of  fashion. 
Why  so  cnisty,  good  sir !'     'Zounds!'  cries  \\"ill,  in 
a  taking, 

*  WIio  wouldn't  be  crusty  with  half  a  year's  baking  !' 

Will  paid  for  hi,s  rooms  ;  cried  the  host,  with  a  sneer, 

*  Well,  I  see  you've  been  goiiuj  awai/  half  a  year.' 

*  Fricnti,  we  can't  well  agree  ;  yet  no  quarrel,*  Will 

said  ; 
'Hut  I'd  rather  not  perish  while  you  make  your  bread.' 

MRS  ELIZABETH  INCHnAI.D. 

Mrs  F.uzABETii  Inchhai.d,  an  actress,  dramatist, 
and  nnvelist,  produced  a  number  of  popular  plays. 
Her  two  tales,  The  Simple  Stui  i/,  an(\  Atiture  unit  Art,  . 
are  the  principal  sources  of  her  fame;  but  her  light  ' 
dranuitic  pieces  are  niarkeil  by  various  talent.     Ibr 
first  pro<Iuction  was  a  farce  entitled  The  Mvijut  Tair, 
brought  out  in  1784,   and  from  this  time,  down  to 
180.5,  she  wrote  nine  other  plays  and  farces.     Hy  j 
Borne  of  these  pieces  (as  appears  from  her  memoirs)  i 
she  received  considerable  sums  of  money.     Her  first 
production  realised  i)  1  Ol) ;  her  comeily  of  Nur/i  Thimjs 
./Ire (her  greatest  dramatic  performance)  brouglit  lur  > 
in  £*W,  \->».;   The  M.trri,;!  Man.  i'lOOj   7'/ie  ItV,/-  I 
ding  Jhnj,  £20(1;  77ie  Miiliiiiiht  Hour.  i."l.W;  ICrtn/ 
One  Has  His  fault,  i.'700 ;    U'iivs  as  thct/  Were,  and  [ 
Maids  as  ihri/  Are,  i'427,  10s.;  Ijivcrs'  Vows,  ALIO;  ' 
&c.     The  personal  history  of  this  htdy  is  as  singular  ' 
as   any  of  her   dr:tmatic   plots.     She   was   born   of , 
Konian    Catholic    jiarents    resiiling   at    Stanilytield, 
near  Hury  St  IMniunds,  in  the  year  17.'j3.     At  the 
age  of  Bi,\teen,  full  of  giddy  romance,  she  ran  oH'  to 
L<)ndon,  having  with  her  a  small  sum  of  money,  and 
some  wearing  appan  1  in  a  bandbox.     After  various 
adventures,    she   iditameil    an    engagenunt    for    a  ' 
country  theatre,  but  sutllring  some  personal  indiu'-  \ 
nities  in  her  unprotecteil  state,  she  applied  to  Mr  [ 
Inchbald,  an  actor  whom  she  had  i)reviousiy  known.  { 
The   gentleman    counselled    marriage.       '  Kut    who 
would  marry  nie?*  cried  the  lady.     'I  wttuld,'  re*  ' 
plied  her  friend,  'if  you  woulil  have  me.'     '  Ves,  sir,  ' 
and  would  for  ever  l>e  grateful' — and  marrieil  they 
were    in  a  few  days.     The  union  thus    singularly 
brought  about  seems  to  have  lK*en  bapity  enough; 
but  Sir  Inchbald  dietl  a  few  yi-ars  afterwanls.     Mrs  : 
Inehbahl  iKrfornuil  the  first  parts  in  the  I'.dinburgb 
theatre  lor  four  years,  and  contimied  on  the  stage, 
acting  in   London,  Dublin,  .Ic.  till  17S'.i,  when  she 
quitted  it  for  ever.     Her  exemplary  prmlencc,  and 
the  prolits  of  her  works,  enabled  her  noloidy  to  live,  i 
hut  to  save  money.     The  applause  and  distinction 
with  whii'h  she  was  greeted  oi'vit  led  her  to  deviate 
fVom  her  simple  and  soniewlmt  parsimonious  habits.  ' 
'  Last  Thursday,'  she  writes,  '  1  finished  scouring  my 
bed-room,  whilu  a  coach  with  a  curoiict  and  two  | 


footmen  waited  at  my  dtjor  to  take  me  an  airing.' 
She  allowed  a  sister  who  was  in  ill  health  £100  a- 
vear.  '  Many  a  time  this  winter,'  she  records  in  her 
di:irv,  '  when  I  cried  for  cold.  I  sai<l  to  myself.  "  but, 
lliank'  God:  my  sister  has  not  toslir  from  her  rwmi 
she  has  her  fire  lighted  every  morning  ;  all  her  pro- 
visions bought  and  brought  ready  cooked  ;  she  is 
ufiw  the  less  able  to  bear  what  I  bear;  and  hour 
much  more  slumld  I  suffer  but  for  this  reflection."' 
T'liis  was  nhble  and  generous  self-denial.  The  in- 
come of  Mrs  Inchbald  was  now  £172  ]ier  annum, 
and,  after  the  ileath  of  her  sister,  she  went  to  reside 
in  ft  bojirdnig  house,  where  she  enjoyed  more  of  the 
comforts  of  life.  Traces  of  female  weakness  break 
out  in  her  jirivafc  memoranda  atni<lst  the  sterner 
records  of  her  struggle  for  indeiiendence.  The  fol- 
lowing  entry  is  amusing:  '179'^.  London.  Re- 
hearsing "  1  ^overs'  Vows;"  happy,  but  for  n  sus- 
picion, amouJ]ting  to  a  certainty,  of  a  rapid  appear- 
ance of  age  in  my  face.'  Her  last  literary  labour 
was  writing  biographical  and  critical  prefaces  to  a 
collection  of  plays,  in  twenty-five  volumes  ;  a  col- 
lection of  farces,  in  seven  voluii'es  ;  and  the  Stodorn 
Theatre,  in  ten  V(dumes.  I'liillips.  the  publisher, 
offered  her  a  thousand  pounds  for  her  memoirs,  but 
she  declined  the  tempting  ofler.  This  auUibiography 
was,  by  her  own  orders,  destroyed  after  lur  decease; 
but  in  1833,  her  Memoirs  were  puhli.hed  by  Jlr 
lloaden,  coni]>iled  from  an  autograph  Joui-n;d  wliieli 
she  kept  for  above  fifty  years,  and  frvm  lier  letters 
written  to  her  friend.s.  iirs  Inchbald  died  in  a 
boarding-house  at  Kensington  on  the  1st  of  August 
IS2I.  By  her  will,  dated  four  months  lufore  her 
decease,  she  left  about  X'GOUO.  judiiiously  diviited 
amongst  her  relatives.  One  of  her  legacies  marks 
the  eccentricity  of  thought  and  conduct  «  hich  was 
ndngled  « ith  the  talents  and  virtues  of  this  origin:U- 
minded  woman:  .she  left  £20  e.ach  to  her  late  laun- 
dress and  hair-dresser,  jirovi.led  they  should  inquire 
of  her  executors  concerning  her  dece:u<e. 


TnOMA.S  1I0I.CIIOFT. 

Tiio-MA.s  HoiXTRoFT,  Hutliorof  theadmireil  comedy. 
The  lUiad  tit  Jluin,  and  the  first  to  intrcdtnc  the 
melo-drama  into  Kngland,  was  l)orn  in  UmuIuu  on 
the  10th  of  December  1745.  'Till  1  was  six  years 
old,'  says  HoK:roft,  '  my  father  kept  a  shoemaker's 
shop  in  Orange  Court;  and  1  have  a  faint  recol- 
lection t!»at  my  nu)ther  dealt  in  grec. *(  and  oysters.' 
Humble  lus  this  condition  was,  it  seems  to  Inive  U-en 
succeeded  by  greater  poverty,  and  the  future  dram:itist 
anil  ciunedian  was  employed  in  the  country  by  his 
parents  to  hawk  goods  :is  a  i>edlar.  He  w;is  after- 
wards engaged  as  a  stable-boy  at  Newnnirket.  and 
was  proud  of  his  new  livery.  A  charitable  [htsoii, 
who  kept  a  school  at  Xewnuirket,  taught  him  to 
re.-ul.  He  was  afterwards  a  rider  on  the  turf;  and 
when  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  worked  for  some  time 
with  his  father  as  ii  sliiK'maker.  A  pa.ssion  for 
IxMiks  was  at  this  time  predominant,  and  the  con- 
finement of  the  shoenniker's  stall  not  agreeing  with 
h  in.  he  attempted  to  raise  a  sclnxd  in  the  country. 
He  atterwards  be-c:uiu*  a  provincial  actor,  mid  hiient 
seven  years  in  strolling  alxmt  Kngland,  in  every 
variety  of  wretclie<lness,  with  ilitllrent  coni|uiiiieS. 
In  17S0  lluhroft  ap|)car»il  as  an  author,  his  first 
work  iK'ing  a  novel,  entitled  Alityn,  or  thr  (iVn^/i-muH 
Cimiduin.  In  the  following  year  bis  cmneily  of 
l>uplir%tij  was  acted  with  gn'nt  success  at  Covent 
Garden.  Another  I'ometly,  The  JJrHrrlr<l  ihiiiyhler, 
exi>erienceil  a  very  f.ivonrable  O'ceptimi;  l>ut  T'lio 
Koail  to  Ituin  is  universally  acknowle<l);ii|  to  Ik'  the 
lK-»t  of  his  dramatic  works.  "This  comedy,'  Kayt 
Mrs  Inchbald,  '  ranks  ouiong  the  most  succcssl\il  at 
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nioilcrn  plays.  Tliere  is  merit  in  tlit  writint;,  l«it 
much  more-  in  tlint  dniniiitie  science  which  liisimses 
chiiracter,  scenes,  and  dialogue  with  minute  attentiim 
to  theatric  exliibition.'  Holcroft  wrote  a  (jf^'"' 
number  of  dramatic  pieces — more  tlian  thirty  be- 
tween the  years  1778  and  1806;  three  other  novels 
(.Inna  N(  /its,  Jlutjli  Trevor,  and  Bryan  Perdue) 
besides  a  Toiir  in  Germany  and  France,  and  nume- 
rous translations  from  the  German,  and  Frencli,  and 
Italian.  During  the  period  of  the  Frencli  Hevo- 
lution  he  was  a  zealous  reformer,  and  un  hcarini; 
that  his  name  was  included  in  the  same  bill  of  in- 
dictment with  Tooke  and  Hardy,  he  surrendered 
himself  in  ojien  court,  but  no  proof  of  piilt  was  ever 
adduced  apiinst  him.  His  busy  and  remarkable 
life  was  terminated  on  the  23d  of  March  1809. 


JOUN  ToniN. 

.John  Toms  w.is  a  sad  example,  as  Mrs  Inchbald 
has  remarked,  '  of  the  fallacious  hopes  by  which 
half  mankind  are  allured  to  vexatious  enterprise. 
He  passed  many  years  in  the  anxious  labour  of 
writio);;  plays,  which  were  rejected  by  the  manapers; 
and  no  sooner  liad  they  accepted  The  llom;i-Miiim, 
than  he  dieil,  and  never  enjoyed  the  recompense  of 
seeint;  it  performed.'  Tohiii  was  born  at  Salisbury 
in  the  year  1770,  and  educated  for  the  law.  In  1785 
he  was  articled  to  an  eminent  solicitor  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  afterwards  entered  into  business  himself. 
Such,  however,  was  his  devotion  to  the  drama,  that 
before  the  a^c  of  twenty-four  he  had  written  several 
plays.  His  attachment  to  literary  composition  did 
not  withdraw  him  from  his  legal  engagements;  but 
his  time  was  incessantly  occupied,  and  symptoms  of 
consumption  began  to  appear.  A  change  of  clitnatc 
was  recommended,  and  Tobin  went  first  to  Cornwall, 
and  thence  to  Bristol,  where  he  embarked  for  the 
"West  Indies.  The  vessel  arriving  at  Cork,  was 
detained  there  for  some  d.ays;  but  on  the  7th  of 
December  1804,  it  sailed  from  that  port,  on  which 
day — without  any  apparent  change  in  his  disorder 
to  indicate  the  approach  of  death — the  invalid  ex- 
pired, liefore  quitting  London,  Tobin  had  left  the 
'  Honey-Moon'  witli  his  brother,  the  nian;igcr  having 
given  a  promise  that  it  should  be  performed.  Its 
success  was  instant  and  decisive,  and  it  is  still  a 
favourite  acting  play.  Two  other  pieces  by  the  same 
author  {The  Curfew,  and  The  School  for  Authors)  were 
subsequently  brouglit  forward,  but  they  are  of  infe- 
rior merit.  The  '  Honey-Moon'  is  a  romantic  drama, 
partly  in  blank  verse,  and  written  somewhat  in  tlie 
style  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Spain,  and  the  plot  taken  from  Catherine  and 
Petrucbio,  though  the  reform  of  the  haughty  lady  is 
accomplislicd  less  roughly.  The  Duke  of  Aranza 
conducts  his  bride  to  a  cottage  in  the  country,  pre- 
tending that  he  isapeas,ant,  and  that  he  has  obtained 
her  hand  by  <leception.  The  proud  .Juliana,  after  a 
struggle,  submits,  and  the  duke  having  accomplished 
his  purpose  of  rebuking  "the  domineering  spirit  of 
her  sex,'  asserts  his  true  rank,  and  places  Juliana  in 
his  pal.ace — 

This  truth  to  manifest — A  gentle  wife 

Is  still  the  .literliiig  cniiifort  of  man's  life  ; 

To  fools  a  torment,  but  a  la.sting  boon 

To  those  who — wisely  keep  their  honey-moon. 

The  following  passage,  where  the  duke  gives  his 
directions  to  Juliana  respecting  her  .attire,  is  pointed 
out  by  Mrs  Inchbald  as  peculiarly  worthy  of  admi- 
ration, from  the  truths  which  it  contains.  The  fair 
critic,  like  the  hero  of  the  play,  was  not  ambitious  of 
Iren: — 


I'll  have  no  glittering  gewgaws  stuck  about  you, 
To  stretch  the  gaping  eyes  of  idiot  wonder, 
.■\iid  make  men  stare  upon  a  piece  of  earth 
,\s  on  the  star-wrought  fimianient — no  fcatliem 
To  wave  as  streamers  to  your  vanity — 
Nor  cumbrous  silk,  that,  with  its  rustling  souml, 
Makes  proud  the  flesh  that  bears  it.     She's  adorned 
imply,  that  in  her  husband's  eye  htoks  lovelv    - 
The  truest  mirror  that  an  honest  wife 
Can  see  her  beauty  in ! 
Jul.  I  shall  observe,  sir. 

DiiJcc.  1  should  like  well  to  see  you  in  the  dress 
I  last  presented  you. 
Jul.  The  blue  one,  sir! 

Ihdr.  No,  love — the  white.  Thus  modestly  attir.'d, 
-\  half-blown  rose  stuck  in  thy  braided  hair, 
\Vith  no  more  diamonds  than  those  eyes  arc  made  c  ', 
No  deeper  rubies  than  comjiosc  thy  lil>s. 
Nor  pearls  more  precious  than  inhabit  them  ; 
With  the  pure  red  and  white,  which  that  same  hand 
^\*hicll  blends  the  rainbow  mingles  in  thy  cheeks; 
This  well-proportioned  form  (think  not  I  tlatter) 
In  graceful  motion  to  harmonious  sounds. 
And  thy  free  tresses  dancing  in  the  wind  ; 
Thou'lt  fix  as  much  observance,  as  chaste  dames 
Cau  meet,  without  a  blush. 

JOHN  o'kEEKE FKEDKHICK  REYNOLDS — THOMAS 

MORTON. 

John  O'Keefe,  a  prolific  farce  writer,  was  born 
in  Dublin  in  1746.  While  studying  the  art  of 
drawing  to  tit  him  for  an  artist,  he  imbibed  a  pas- 
sion for  the  stage,  and  commenced  the  career  of  an 
actor  in  bis  native  city.  He  jiroduced  generally 
some  dramatic  piece  every  year  for  his  benefit,  and 
one  of  these,  entitled  Toni/  Lumphin,  was  played 
with  success  at  the  Hayniarket  theatre.  London,  in 
1778.  He  continued  supplying  the  theatres  with 
new  pieces,  and  up  to  the  year  1809,  had  written,  in 
.all,  about  fifty  jilays  and  farces.  Jlost  of  these 
were  denoniioateil  comic  operas  or  musical  farces, 
and  some  of  them  enjoyed  great  success.  The  Aijref 
able  Surpri.te,  Wild  Ocil.i,  Moileni  Antiques,  Fontain- 
bteau.  The  llkjhtand  Heel.  Loee  in  a  L'antji,  The  Poor 
Soldier,  and  'Sprigs  of  Laurel,  are  still  favourites, 
especially  the  first,  in  which  the  character  of  Lingo, 
the  schoolmaster,  is  a  laughable  piece  of  broad 
humour.  O'Keefu's  writings,  it  is  siiid,  were  merely 
intended  to  make  people  laugh,  and  they  have  fully 
answered  that  intent.  The  lively  dramatist  was  in 
his  latter  years  afflicted  with  blindness,  and  in  1800 
he  obtained  a  benefit  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  on 
which  occasicm  be  was  led  forward  by  Mr  Lewis 
the  actor,  and  delivered  a  poetical  address.  He 
died  at  Southampton  on  the  4th  of  February  1833, 
having  reached  the  .advanced  age  of  86. 

Frederick.  Reynolds  (176.5-1841)  was  one  of 
the  most  voluminous  of  dramatists,  author  of  seven- 
teen popular  comedies,  and,  altogether,  of  about  a 
hundred  dramatic  pieces.  He  served  Covent  Gardei 
for  forty  years  in  the  cajiacity  of  what  he  called 
•  thinker'— that  is,  performer  of  every  kind  of  lite- 
rary labour  required  in  the  establishment.  Among  his 
best  productions  are.  The  Vramiiti.tt.  Lauijh  when  iiou 
Can.  The  Velmquent,  The  Will.  Foil;/  as  it  Flies.  Life, 
Manai/ement,  Notoriety,  Jlou-  to  Grow  Rich,  The  liaye. 
Speculation,  The  Blind  Boryain,  Fortune's  Fool,  ike. 
&c.  Of  these,  the  'Dramatist'  is  the  best.  'I'he 
hero  Vapid,  the  dramatic  author,  who  goes  to  Bath 
'  to  pick  up  characters,'  is  a  laughable  caricature, 
in  which  it  is  said  the  author  drew  a  likeness  of 
himself;  for,  like  Vapid,  he  had  'the  ardor scrilieiidi 
upon  him  so  strong,  that  he  would  rather  you'd  ask 
him  to  write  an  epilogue  or  a  scene  than  olfcr  him 
your  whole  estate — the   theatre  was  his  world,   in 
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wliich  were  included  all  his  hopes  jiiul  wishes.'  Out 
of  the  theatre,  however,  as  iu  it,  Kejnulds  was  much 
esteemed. 

Another  veteran  comic  writer  for  the  stage  is 
Thomas  jroiiTON,  wliose  Spffd  thit  Plnnijlt,  Win/  to 
Get  Married,  Cure  fur  the  /jeurtnr/u',  and  'J'he  Sc-h/Kfl 
of  Reform,  may  he  considered  stamianl  comedies  on 
tlie  stage.  Hesides  tiiese,  Mr  Morton  jiroduced 
Zorinshi,  Secrets  ]Vorth  Ktiowiioj,  and  various  other 
plays,  most  of  which  were  perforTned  with  ftreat 
applause.  The  actini.;  of  Lewis,  .Munden,  and  Emery, 
was  preatly  in  favour  of  Mr  Morion's  produi'tions 
on  their  first  appearance;  hut  they  contain  the 
elements  of  theatrical  success.  The  characters  are 
strongly  contrasted,  and  the  scenes  an<l  situations 
well  arranged  for  effect,  with  occasionally  a  mixture 
of  pathos  and  trafj:ic  or  romantic  incident.  In  the 
chiset,  these  works  fail  to  arrest  attention  ;  for  their 
merits  are  more  artistic  than  literary,  anil  the  im- 
probahility  of  many  of  the  incidents  appears  glaring 
when  submitted  to  sober  inspection. 

Various  new  pieces  have  since  been  produced  in 
the  Ix>ndon  theatres  by  Messrs  I'oole,  Tlieodore 
Hook,  I'lanche,  .Terrold,  Buckstone.  S;c.  The  novels 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr  I  lickens  have  been 
dramatiscil  with  considerable  success  ;  but  most  of 
these  recent  productions  require  the  aids  of  pood 
acting,  nuisic,  and  scenery,  to  render  theiu  tolerable. 
There  is  no  want  of  novelties ;  hut  the  wit,  the 
sprightly  dialogue,  and  genuine  life  of  the  true 
English  comedy,  may  be  said  to  be  extinct. 


NOVELISTS. 

In  prose  fiction,  the  last  forty  years  have  been  rich 
and  prolific.  It  was  natural  that  the  g(-nius  and  the 
success  of  the  great  masters  of  the  motlern  Kiiglish 
novel  ihould  have  led  to  imitation.  Mediocrity  is 
seldon  deterred  from  attempting  to  rival  e.vcellBiice, 
especially  in  any  department  that  is  popular,  and 
may  \v  profitalile  ;  and  there  is,  I)esides,  in  romance, 
as  in  the  dramii,  a  wide  and  legitimate  field  for 
native  talent  and  exertion.  1'he  highly-wrought 
tenderness  and  pathos  of  Uichardscin,  and  the  models 
of  real  life,  wit,  and  humour  in  Fieliling,  Smollett, 
and  Sterne,  ]>roduced  a  few  excellent  imitations. 
The  fictions  of  Mackenzie,  Dr  Mnore.  .Miss  liurney, 
and  Cuml>erland.  are  all  greatly  supiTior  to  tlie  ordi- 
nary run  of  novels,  and  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
second  class.  These  writers,  however,  exercised  but 
little  influence  on  the  national  taste:  they  supported 
the  dignity  and  respectability  of  the  n<»vel,  but  <lid 
not  extend  its  donunion  ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  there  was  a  long  dull  jieriod  in  which  this  de- 
lightfid  si)ecics  of  comiKjsition  had  sunk  into  general 
contempt.  There  was  no  lack  of  novel!),  but  they 
were  of  a  very  inferior  and  evendebaseil  description. 
In  place  of  natural  incident,  character,  and  dialogue, 
we  had  atVected  and  ritiiculous  sentimentalistn — {ilots 
utterly  absurd  or  pernicious — and  stories  of  love  and 
honour  so  nniuiUin  in  conception  and  drivelling  in 
execution,  that  it  is  surprising  they  cmdd  ever  have 
been  tolerated  even  by  the  most  defective  moral 
sense  or  taste.  The  circulating  libraries  in  town  and 
cotmtry  8warnie<i  with  these  worthless  productii>n8 
(known  from  their  place  of  publii-ation  by  the  mis- 
nomer of  tin"  'MiniTva  I'rcss'  novels);  hut  their 
perusal  was  in  a  great  mea.surc  contined  to  young 
peoi>le  of  both  sexes  of  imperfect  education,  or  to 
iialf-idlc  inquisitive  iktsous,  whose  avidity  for  ex- 
citement was  not  rt'strained  by  delicacy  or  judgment. 
In  many  cases,  even  in  the  hund>lest  walks  of  life, 
this  love  of  novel-reading  amounted  tu  a  passion  as 
•trong  and  uncontrollable  as  that  of  dram-drinking ; 


and,  fed  upon  such  garbage  as  we  have  ilescrihed,  it 
was  si-arcely  less  injurious;  for  it  dwarfeii  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  and  unfitted  its  votaries  equally  for 
the  study  or  relish  of  .sound  literature,  and  fur  the 
|iroper  perf<irinance  and  enjoyment  of  the  actual 
duties  of  the  world.  The  enthusiastic  novel  reader 
got  bewildered  and  entangled  among  love-plots  and 
high-llown  adventures,  in  which  success  was  often 
awarded  to  profligacy,  and,  among  scenes  of  pre- 
tended existeiu'c,  exhibited  in  the  nmsquerade  attire 
of  a  distempered  fancy.     Instead,  therefore,  of 

Truth  severe  by  fairy  Fiction  dressed, 

we  had  FalsebocxI  decked  out  in  frippery  and  non- 
sense, and  courting  applause  from  its  very  extrava- 
gance. 

The  first  successful  inroad  on  this  accumulating 
mass  of  absurdity  was  made  by  Charlotte  Smith, 
whose  works  may  be  s.aid  to  liold  a  middle  station 
between  the  true  and  the  sentimental  in  fictitious 
composition.  Shortly  afterwards  succeeded  the 
political  tales  of  llolcroft  and  Godwin,  the  latter 
animated  by  the  fire  of  genius,  and  possessing  great 
intellectual  power  and  energy.  The  romantic  fables 
of  .Mrs  KadclifVe  were  also,  as  literary  productions, 
a  vast  imiirovcment  on  the  old  novels;  and  in  their 
moral  <'rt"ects  they  were  less  mischievous,  for  the 
extraordinary  machinery  ein]doyed  by  the  authoress 
was  so  fir  removed  from  the  common  course  of  hu- 
man affairs  and  experience,  that  no  one  could  think 
of  drawing  it  into  a  precedent  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. At  no  distant  interval  Miss  Kdgeworth 
came  forward  with  her  moral  lessons  and  satirical 
portraits,  daily  advancim;  iu  her  powers  as  in  her 
desire  to  increase  the  virtues,  pru«lence,  and  sub- 
stantial bapiiiness  of  life  ;  Mrs  ( tpie  told  her  pathetic 
and  grai-efni  domestic  tales;  and  Miss  .Vusten  ex- 
hiliitcd  her  exciuisite  ilelineations  of  every-day  Kng- 
lish  society  anil  character.  T  crown  all.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  commenced,  in  \»\4  l:is  brilliant  gallery  of 
portraits  of  all  classes,  liviiiu'  and  historical,  which 
completely  exterminated  tiie  monstrosities  of  the 
Minerva  press,  and  inconceivably  extended  the  circle 
of  novel  readers.  Fictitious  composition  was  now 
again  in  the  ascendant,  and  never,  in  its  palmiest 
days  of  chivalrous  rom;tnce  or  modern  fashion,  did  it 
command  more  devoted  admiraliin.  or  shine  with 
greater  lustre.  The  public  t.iste  underwent  a  rapid 
aii'l  important  change;  and  as  curiosity  was  stimu- 
lated and  sup])lied  in  such  nnex;iinpieil  profusion 
from  this  master-source,  the  most  exorbitant  de- 
vourers  of  novels  »mn\  learned  to  look  with  aversion 
and  disgust  on  the  painted  and  unreal  mockeriea 
which  li.id  formerly  didndcd  them.  It  appears  to  be 
a  law  of  our  nature,  tliat  ri-crealion  and  amusement 
are  as  necessary  to  the  mind  as  exercise  is  to  the 
body,  and  in  this  light  Sir  Walter  Scott  must  be 
viewed  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his 
species.  He  has  supjilied  a  copious  and  almost  ex- 
hauslless  source  of  amnsement,  as  inniK'ent  as  it  la 
ileligbtfnl.  He  revived  the  glories  of  [last  agesj 
illustrated  the  landscape  and  the  history  of  Ilia 
native  country  ;  painted  the  triumphs  of  iialriotisni 
and  virtue,  and  the  meanness  and  misery  of  vice; 
awakened  our  best  and  kindliest  feelings  in  favour 
of  sulfering  and  erring  humanity — of  the  hiw-bom 
and  the  |icrReiuteil,  the  jHasanl,  the  Uggar,  and  the 
.lew  ;  he  li;ui  furnished  an  intellectual  banquet,  01 
rich  as  it  is  various  and  pictunsque,  from  his  curi- 
ous learning,  extensive  observation,  forgotten  man- 
iicrs,  and  decaying  superstitions— the  whole  einttel- 
lished  with  the  lights  of  a  vivid  imagination,  and  a 
correct  and  gracefully  regulated  taste.  In  the  num- 
ber anil  variety  of  liis  conceptions  and  charaeten, 
Scott  is  entitled  to  take  his  seat  beside  the  greatest 
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masters  I'f  liition,  liritish  or  foreign.  Siiiiie  liiive 
excelled  li'mi  in  particular  qualities  of  tlic  novelist, 
but  none  in  their  harmonious  and  rich  combina- 
tion. 

We  had  now  a  new  race  of  imitators,  ainiinR  at  a 
high  standard  of  exfcUeni-c,  both  as  re.«iHit9  the 
desigTi  and  the  execution  of  their  works.  The 
J)eculiarities  of  Scottish  manners  in  humble  life, 
which  Si'ott  had  illustrated  in  his  early  novels,  were 
successfully  developed  by  C.ilt,  and  in  a  more  tender 
•ind  imaiiinative  li|,'ht  by  Wilson.  Gait,  indeed,  has 
IiiKh  merit  as  a  minute  painter:  his  delineations, 
like  those  of  Allan  liamsay,  brini;  home  to  bis  coun- 
trymen '  traits  of  undefinable  expression,  which  had 
escaped  every  eye  but  that  of  familiar  aflection.'  llis 
pathos  is  the  simple  prief  of  nature.  In  this  paint- 
ing of  national  manners,  Scott's  example  was  .-dl- 
potent.  From  Scotland  it  spread  to  Ireland.  Miss 
KdKeworth,  indeed,  had  previously  portrayed  the 
hghts  and  shades  of  the  Irish  character,  ami  in  this 
respect  was  tlie  preceptress  of  Scott.  I5ut  witli  all 
her  t.-ilent  and  penetration,  this  excellent  authoress 
can  scarcely  be  saiil  to  have  reached  the  hiinl  •  {  lier 
subject,  and  she  stirred  up  no  enthusiasm  amonf:  her 
countrymen.  Miss  Kdgeworth  pursued  her  high 
vocation  as  a  moral  teacher.  Sliss  Owcnson,  who 
had,  as  early  as  1807,  published  her  IfiW  /rl.sli  Ciil, 
continued  (as  I>ady  Morgan)  her  striking  and  linmo- 
rous  pictures  of  Irish  society,  and  they  were  after- 
wards greatly  surpasseil  by  lianim,  GrifHn,  Lover, 
Carleton,  and  others.  The  whole  soil  of  Ireland,  and 
its  races  of  people,  have  been  laid  open,  like  a  new 
world,  to  the  general  reader.  English  history  was 
in  like  manner  ransacked  for  materials  for  fiction. 
Scott  had  sliown  how  much  could  be  done  in  tiiis 
department  by  gathering  up  the  scattered  fragments 
of  antiquarian  research,  or  entering  with  the  spirit 
and  skill  of  genius  into  tiie  manners  and  events  of  a 
bygone  age.  He  had  vivified  and  embodied  —  not 
described — the  past.  Many  authors  have  followed 
in  his  train — Mr  Horace  Smith,  Mr  Jame.s,  Sir 
Edward  Lytton  Hnlwer,  Ainsworth.  and  other  men 
of  talent  and  gpniiis.  Classic  and  foreign  manners 
were  also  dci)icted.  The  I'li/mMs  of  Lockhart  is  an 
exquisite  Roman  story;  Morier  and  Fraser  liavc 
familiarised  us  with  the  domestic  life  of  Persia;  Mr 
Hope,  in  his  Anastasins,  has  drawn  the  scenery  ami 
manners  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  with  the 
fidelity  and  minuteness  of  a  native  artist,  and  the 
impassioned  beauty  of  a  poet ;  while  the  character 
and  magnificent  natural  features  of  America — its 
trackless  forests,  lakes,  wild  Indian  tribes,  and  an- 
tique settlers — have  Ix-en  depicted  by  its  gifted  sons. 
Irving  and  Cooper.  All  these  may  be  said  to  iuive 
been  prompted  by  the  national  and  historical  n^- 
mances  of  Scott.  The  current  of  imagination  and 
description  had  been  turned  from  verse  to  jirose. 
The  stage  also  caught  tlie  enthusiasm  ;  and  the  tales 
which  had  charmed  in  the  closet  were  reproduced, 
with  scenic  elfect,  in  our  theatres. 

The  fashionable  novels  of  Theodore  Hook  formed 
a  new  feature  in  modern  fiction.  His  first  scries  of 
Sai/ing.i  and  Vuimjs  appeared  in  1824,  and  attracted 
considerable  attention.  The  principal  object  of  these 
clever  tales  was  to  describe  manners  in  high-life,  and 
the  ridiculous  and  awkward  iissumption  of  them  by 
citizens  and  persons  in  the  middle  ranks.  As  the 
author  advanced  in  his  career,  he  extended  his  can- 
vass, and  sketched  a  greater  variety  of  scenes  and 
figures.  Their  general  character,  however,  remaineil 
the  same  :  too  much  importance  was.  in  all  of  them, 
attached  to  the  mere  externals  of  social  intercourse, 
as  if  the  use  of  the  *  silver  fork,'  or  the  eti<iuette  of 
the  drawing-room,  were  '  the  be-all  and  tlie  end-all' 
S  English  society.     The  life  of  the  accomplishec 


author  gives  a  sad  and  moral  interest  to  his  talcs. 
He  obtained  the  distinction  be  coveteil.  in  the  notice 
and  favour  of  the  great  and  the  fashionable  world; 
for  this  he  sacrificed  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and 
the  independence  of  genius;  he  liveil  Iji  a  roinid  of 
distractittn  and  gaiety.  illnm<n:ited  by  bis  wit  anil 
talents,  and  he  died  a  premature  death,  the  victim 
of  disappointment,  debt,  and  misery.  This  iH.*rsonal 
example  is  the  true  '  handwriting  on  the  wjdl,'  to 
warn  genius  and  integrity  in  the  middle  classes 
against  hunting  after  or  copying  the  vices  of  fasliion- 
able  dissipation  and  splendour!  Mr  Ward,  Ijord 
Normanby,  Mrs  TroUope,  Lady  lilessingtou,  and 
others,  followed  up  these  tales  of  high-life  with  ]k.t- 
fect  knowleilge  of  the  subject,  wit,  refinement,  and 
sarcasm,  but  certainly  witli  less  vigour  ami  less  real 
knowledge  of  mankind  than  Theodore  Hook.  Ihilwer 
imparted  to  it  the  novelty  and  attrai'tion  of  strong 
contrast,  by  conducting  bis  fashionable  characters 
into  the  purlieus  of  vice  .and  slang  society,  which 
alst)  in  its  turn  became  the  r:ige,  and  provoked  imi- 
tation. *Pamlies'  and  highwaymen  were  painted 
c/i  Imiu,  and  the  Xewg;itc  Cilcndar  was  rifled  for 
heroes  to  figure  in  the  novel  ami  on  the  stage.  This 
unnatural  absurdity  soo:i  palled  upon  the  public 
taste,  and  Bulwcr  did  justice  to  his  high  and  un- 
doubted tiUents  by  his  historical  and  more  legitimate 
romances.  Among  the  most  (»riginal  of  our  living 
novelists  should  be  included  Cai)tain  Marryat,  the 
p;irent,  in  his  own  person  and  in  that  of  otiiers,  of  a 
long  progeny  of  nautical  tales  and  sketches. 

'I'he  last  and,  next  to  Scott,  the  greatest  of  modern 
writers  of  fiction,  is  Mr  Cliarles  Dickens,  who  also 
deals  with  hiw-life  and  national  peculiaritiL'S,  espe- 
cially such  as  spring  up  in  the  streets  and  resorts  t)f 
crowded  I'ities.  Tlie  varied  surface  of  Fiiglish  .so- 
ciety, in  the  ordin.ary  and  middle  ranks,  has  ali'orded 
this  close  observer  and  humorist  a  ri(-li  harvest  of 
cbar.acter.s,  scenes,  and  adventures — of  follies,  oddi- 
ties, vices,  and  frailties,  of  which  he  has  made  a 
copious  and  happy  use.  In  comic  humour,  blended 
with  tenderness  and  p.itlios,  and  united  to  unrivalled 
powers  of  observation  and  description,  Dickens  has 
no  equal  among  bis  contemporaries;  and  as  a  painter 
of  actual  life,  he  seems  to  Ix.'  the  most  genuine  Kng- 
lish  novelist  we  have  had  since  Fielding.  His  faults 
lie  upon  the  surface.  Like  liuhver,  he  delights  in 
strong  colouring  and  contrasts — the  melodrame  of 
fiction — and  is  too  jirone  to  caricature.  The  artist 
delighting  in  the  exhibition  of  his  skill,  is  apparent 
in  many  of  his  scenes,  where  probability  and  nature 
are  sacrificed  for  effiM't.  Ihit  there  is  'a  spirit  of 
goodness'  at  the  heart  of  all  I^ickens's  stories,  anf 
a  felicitous  humour  and  fancy,  which  are  iinkiiowr. 
to  Bulwer  and  his  other  rivals.  His  vivid  jiictures 
of  those  poor  in-door  sufl'ercrs  *  in  populous  city 
pent'  have  directed  symjiathy  to  the  obscure  dweller* 
in  lanes  and  alleys,  and  ni;iy  prove  tin;  precursor  of 
practical  amelioration.  He  has  made  fiction  the 
handmaid  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  without 
losing  its  companionship  with  v\it  add  laughter. 
The  hearty  cordiality  of  his  mirth,  his  warm  and 
kindly  feelings,  alive  to  whatever  interests  or 
amuses  others,  and  tlie  undisguised  pleasure,  '  brim- 
ming o'er,'  with  which  he  enters  uimn  every  scene 
of  humble  city-life  and  family  affection,  ni.ak»i  us  in 
love  with  human  nature  in  situations  and  under  cir- 
cumstances rarely  penetrated  by  tlie  light  of  imagi- 
nation. He  is  a  sort  of  discoverer  in  the  moral  world, 
and  has  found  an  El  Dorado  in  tlie  outskirts  and 
byways  of  humanity  where  previous  explorers  .saw 
little  but  dirt  and  ashes,  and  could  not  gather  a 
single  flower.  This  is  the  triumph  of  genius,  as  bene- 
ficial as  it  is  brilliant  and  irresistible. 

It  will  be  remarked  thrf  e  large  proportion  of  the 
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novelists  of  tliis  period  are  ladies.  '  There  are  some 
tliinps,*  says  a  ])eriodical  critic,  '  wliicli  women  do 
!)etter  than  men,  and  of  these,  perhaps,  novel-writ- 
ing is  one.  Naturally  endowed  with  j^reater  delieaey 
of  taste  and  feelin^^,  witli  a  moral  sense  not  blunted 
and  debased  by  those  eontan;niation3  to  whieh  men 
are  exposed,  leading  lives  rather  of  observation  than 
of  action,  with  leisure  to  attend  to  the  nnnutiic  of 
conduct  and  more  subtle  developments  of  character, 
they  are  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  task  of  exhibit- 
ing faithfully  and  pleasingly  the  various  pliases  of 
domestic  life,  and  those  varieties  whieh  cliequer  the 
enrface  of  society.  Accordingly,  their  delineations, 
tliough  perhaps  less  vigorous  tlian  those  allbrded  by 
the  ether  sex,  are  distinguished,  for  the  most  i)art, 
by  greater  fidelity  anil  consistency,  a  more  refined 
and  happy  discrimination,  and,  we  must  also  add,  a 
more  correct  estimate  of  right  and  wrong.  In  works 
which  con<e  from  a  female  pen,  we  are  seldom 
ofTended  by  those  mor:U  monstrosities,  those  fantas- 
tic perversio.ns  of  principle,  which  are  too  often  to 
be  met  with  in  the  fictions  whieh  have  been  writtiMi 
by  men.  Women  are  less  stilti'd  in  tlieir  style; 
they  are  more  content  to  describe  naturally  what 
they  have  observed,  without  attemiiting  the  intro- 
duction of  tlio.se  extraneous  ornanuMits  which  are 
sometimes  sought  at  the  expense  of  truth.  They  art- 
less ambitious,  and  are  therefore  more  jnst ;  they 
are  far  more  exemjit  from  that  iirevailing  literary 
vice  of  the  present  day,  exaggeration,  and  have  not 
taken  their  stand  among  the  feverish  followers  of 
what  may  be  called  the  intense  style  of  writing;  a 
style  nuuli  praised  by  those  who  inquire  only  if  ;i 
Work  is  cidctdatcd  to  ni.ake  ;i  strong  impression,  and 
omit  entirely  the  more  import.ant  question,  whether 
that  impression  be  founded  on  truth  or  on  delusion. 
Hence  the  ag<mies  and  convulsions,  and  dreamy 
rhapsodies,  and  heatol  exhibitions  of  stormy  iias- 
Bions,  in  whicli  several  of  our  writers  have  lately 
indulged.  Iniiigination  has  been  flattered  into:i  self- 
sufficient  abandonment  of  its  alliance  with  judgment, 
to  whieh  disunion  it  is  ever  least  prone  where  it  has 
most  real  poiier ;  and  "  fine  creations"  (well  so  called, 
as  being  unlike  anything  previously  existing  in  na- 
ture) have  been  lauded,  in  spile  of  their  internal 
falsity,  as  if  they  were  of  more  value  th;m  the  most 
aciurate  delineations  of  that  world  wliicli  we  see 
around  us.'* 


FRANCES  BUB.NEV  (m.VD.I.ME  u'abULAV). 

Frances  Bi'kney,  authoress  o( Evelina  and  Cecilia, 
was  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  generation  of 
novel  readers  sueccaling  that  of  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  and  she  has  maintained  her  popularity 
li,tter  than  most  secondary  writers  of  fiction.  Her 
name  has  been  lately  revived  by  the  publication  of 
liir  Duirij  mill  /.ellers,  cnnt;iining  some  clever 
sketches  of  society  and  manners,  notices  of  the 
court  of  George  III.,  and  anecdotes  of  Johnson, 
Hurke,  Ueynolds,  &c.  Miss  Ilurney  was  the  second 
daughter  of  I)r  Hurney,  author  of  the  llist.iry  of 
Music.  She  was  born  at  l.ynn-Kegis,  in  the  coiiulv 
of  .Norfolk,  on  the  l.Tth  of'.lune  i:,'c>.  Her  fallier 
was  organist  iu  l.ynn,  but  in  17fi(l  he  removed  to 
I^indon  (where  he  had  previously  resided),  and 
numbered  among  his  familiar  friends  and  visitors 
David  Garricrk,  Sir  Kobert  Strange  the  engraver, 
the  poets  Ma.s<m  and  Armstrong,  Itarry  the  painter, 
and  other  person*  distinguishe<l  in  art  ;ind  literature, 
^uch  society  S)u«t  have  had  a  highly  beneficial  elli-ct 
Jn  bis  family,  anil  accordmgly  we  finil  tliey  all  nnidc 
tlicmiclvcs  distinguished:  ono   son  rose  to   be   an 
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admiral ;  the  second  son,  Charles  Burncy,  Ixcame  a 
celebrated  Greek  scholar;  both  the  daughters  were 
novelists.*  Faimy  was  long  held  to  be  a  sort  of 
prodigy.  At  eiglit  years  of  age  she  did  not  even 
know  her  letters,  but  she  was  shrewd  and  obser- 
vant. At  fifteen  she  had  written  several  tales,  wa» 
a  great  reader,  and  even  a  critic.  Her  authorship 
was  continued  in  secret,  her  sister  onlv  being  awara 


Prancei*  llumey. 

of  the  circumstance.  In  this  way,  it  is  said,  she 
had  composed  '  Kvelina' when  she  w;is  o;dy  seven- 
teen. The  novel,  however,  was  not  pnbiisbcd  till 
.lauuary  177S,  when  'little  Fanny'  was  in  her 
twenty -sixth  year;  and  the  wonderful  precocity  o{ 
'  Miss  in  her  teens*  may  be  dismissed  as  at  least 
doubtful.  The  work  was  offered  to  Dod.sley  the 
publisher,  but  rejected,  :is  the  worthy  bibliopolu 
'dcclineil  li>oking  at  anything  anonyiiions.'  .Vn- 
othcr  bookseller,  named  Lowndes,  agreeii  to  jmblisll 
it,  and  gave  £20  for  the  manuscript.  Erelimi,  or  a 
Young  iMtlys  Entrance  into  the  Warltl,  swm  became 
the  talk  of  the  town.  Dr  Hurney,  in  the  fu!;us<  of 
his  he.art,  told  Mrs  Thr.alc  that  '  our  Fanny '  « .is  the 
author,  and  Dr  Johnson  proteste.1  to  llr.s  Tlirale 
that  there  were  passages  in  it  which  might  lia 
honour  to  Richardson !  Miss  Burney  was  inviti-d 
to  Streatham,  the  country  residence  of  the  Thrales, 
and  there  she  met  Johnson  and  his  illustrious  band 
of  friends,  of  wluirn  we  have  ample  notices  in  the 
Diary.  Wherever  she  went,  to  London,  Dalh,  or 
Tunbridge,  'I'.velina'  was  the  theme  of  prai^e,  and 
Miss  Hurney  the  happiest  of  authors.  In  1782  ap- 
peared her  second  work,  'Cecilia,'  which  is  more 
liighly  finished  than  'Kvelina,' but  less  rich  In  comic 
characters  and  ilialogue.  Miss  liurney  having  g.iiie 
to  rcsiile  for  a  short  time  with  Mrs  Delany,  a  vener- 
able lady,  the  friend  of  Swill,  once  eonneeteil  with 

•  Rmt.  Ailmiml  Jnni»<  Humpy  ilrconip»nl«l  Caplnin  Cook 
III  two  of  Ills  voynffv'n,  ami  «iw  niilluir  "f  ft  Ili-tory  of  VoyaRW 
of  Illncovory,  5  vols,  fiimrtii,  iin,l  nil  Aeciuiiit  of  thi-  lliiM,laa 
Kjv-tcm  VoyuKi-it.  Ue  AU^X  In  UW.  Pr  ("Iiarlt-^  lliiriir*  wroK 
vi'viTal  critU'iil  «orli-«o«  thr<lnvk  i-Ia^Ic*.  «ii«  a  i-r,  U'rul,a7 
nf  I.inniln.nnil  onii  of  rtia  kliu'"  flitn>Iit!iiv  Afl.r  lii*  ili-fttb, 
In  ISI",  till'  viiliiiilili'  lltniry  of  tlii>  una!  nl.oUr  uu  |Mp> 
'>lsaM?<l  liy  (torirniiinil  for  llic  llrlll>l<  Muacliui. 
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the  cuurt,  ami  who  now  Hvod  on  a  jX-Mision  froni 
their  majesties  at  WinJsor,  was  introduced  to  the 
kinjr  and  queen,  and   speedily  Iwcmne  a  favourite. 
The  result  was.  tliat  in  178G  our  authoress  was  ap- 
pf)inted    second    keei>er    of    the    robes    to    (^ueen 
Cliarlotte,  with  a  salary  t>f  X'JiiO  a-year.  a  f(H>tnian. 
apartments  in  the  palace,  and  a  coarli  between  I'er 
and  lier  colleague.      The  situation  was  only  a  sort 
of  splendid  slavery.     '  I  was  averse  to  the  union,' 
said  Miss  Hurney,  *  and  I  endeavoured  to  escape  it; 
but  my  friends  interfered — they  prevailed — and  the 
knot   is  tied.*      Tlie  queen  apjK'ars  to  have  Ijeen  a 
kind  and  c<insiderate  mistress;  but  the  stitf  etiquette 
and  formality  of  the  court,  and  the  unremitting;  atten- 
tion whicli  its  irksome  duties  requireil,  rendered  the 
situatiiui  peculiarly  disa^ireeahle  to  one  who  had  been 
BO  long  Mattered  and  courted  by  the  brilliant  society 
of  her  day.     Her  colleague,  Mrs  Scliwellcnberj,'.  a 
coarse-minded,  jealous,  disagreeable  German  favour- 
ite, was  also  a  perjK'tmd  source  of  annoyance   to 
her ;  and  poor  Fanny  at  court  w.is  worse  off  than 
her   heroine    Cecilia    was  in    chttosing   among    her 
guardians.      Her    first    olhciiil    duty    was    to    mix 
the  queen's   snuff,    and    keep    her    box   always  re- 
plenished,   after  which   slie   was    promoted    to   the 
great  business  of  tiie  toilet,  helping  her  majesty  off 
and  on  with  her  drof-ses,  and  being  in  strict  attend- 
ance from  six  or  sevc^  in  the  morning  till  twelve  at 
night!     From  this  grinding  and  intiilerable  destiny 
Miss  Hurney  was  emancipated  by  her  marriage,  in 
1793,  with   a    French    refugee   otEcer,    the    Count 
D'Arblay.     She  then  resumed  her  pen,  and  in  179.3 
produced  a  tragedy,    entitled   Edwin  and    Elgitha, 
whicii  was  brought  out  at  Drury   Lane,   and  pos- 
sessed at  least  one  novelty — tlierc  were  tiiree  bishops 
among  the  dramatis  pcrsomr.      Mrs    8iddons    per- 
sonated tlie  heroine,  but  in  the  dying  scene,  where 
the  lady  is  brought  from  l>eliind  a  liedge  to  expire 
before  the  audience,  and  is  afterwards  carried  once 
more  to  the  back  of  the  hedge,  the  house  was  con- 
vulsed with  langliter!    Her  next  effort  was  her  novel 
of   Camilla,   which  she  published    by   subscription, 
and    realised    by    it   no   less    than    three   thousand 
guineas.     In   1802  Mad.ame  D'Arblay  accompanied 
her  husband  to  Paris.     The  coimt  joined  the  army 
of  Napoleon,  and  his  wife  was  forced  to  remain  in 
France  till  181:2.  when  siie  returned  and  purchased, 
from  the  proceeds  of  her  novel,  a  small  but  liandsome 
vill.a,    named    Camilla    Cottage.      Iler   success    in 
prose  fiction  urged  her  to  another  trial,  and  in  1814 
she  produced  The  Wanderer,  a  tedious  tale  in  five 
volumes,   which  had  no  other  merit  than   that  of 
bringing    tlie   authoress    the  large  sum    of  £1500. 
The  only  otlier  liter.ary  labour  of  Madame  D'Arblay 
was  a  meuKiir  of  her  father,  Dr  liumey,  published 
in    IS.'J'i.     Her  husband  and  her  son  (the  Kev.   A. 
D'Arblay  of  Camden  Town  chapel,  near  London) 
botii  predeceased  her — the  former  in  1818,  and  the 
latter  in  1837.     Three  years  after  this  hist  melan- 
choly bereavement,  Matlame  D'Arblay  herself  paid 
the  debt  of  nature,  dying  at  liath  in  January  1840, 
at  the  great  age  of  eighty-eight.     Her  Diary  and 
Letters,  edited  by  lier  niece,  were  published  in  1S42 
in  five  volumes.    If  judiciously  condensed,  this  work 
would  have  been   both  entertaining  and  valuable; 
but  at  least  one  balf  of  it  is  filled  with  small  unim- 
portant details  and  private  gossip,  and  the  self-ad- 
miring weakness   of   the   autlioress   shines  out  in 
almost   every    page.      The    early    novels    of    Miss 
Burney  form  the  most  i>leasing  memorials  of  her 
name  and  history.     In  them  we  see  her  quick  in 
discernment,  lively  in  invention,  .and  inimitable,  in 
herownway,  in  portraying  the  humours  and  oddities 
of  English  society.      Her  good  sense   and   correct 
feeliug  are  more  remarkable  thaa  her  passion.     Her 


love  scenes  are  prosaic  enough,  but  in  *  showing 
up'  a  p.irty  of  •  vulgarly  genteel'  persons,  painting 
the  characters  in  a  drawing-room,  or  catching  the 
follies  and  absurdities  that  float  on  tlic  surface  of 
fjishionabie  society,  she  has  rarely  been  equalled. 
She  deals  with  the  palpable  and  familiar;  and  though 
society  has  changed  since  the  time  of 'Kvelina,'  and 
the  glory  of  l{juielagh  and  Mary-le-lwnc  (lardens 
has  departed,  there  is  enough  of  real  life  in  her 
personages,  and  real  morality  in  her  lessons,  to  in- 
terest, amuse,  and  instruct.  Her  sarcasm,  di  dlery, 
and  broad  humour,  must  always  be  rehshcd. 


lA  Game  of  Iliyhway  Ilohhtry.'\ 
[From  •  Kvelina.'] 

When  wc  had  been  out  near  two  hours,  and  expected 
every  moment  to  stop  at  the  place  of  our  destination, 
I  observed  that  Lady  Howard's  servant,  who  attended 
us  on  horseback,  rode  on  forward  till  he  was  out  of 
sigltt,  and  soon  after  returning,  came  up  to  the  chaiiot 
window,  and  delivering  a  note  to  Mailanie  Duvul, 
said  he  had  met  a  boy  who  was  just  coniing  with  it  to 
Howard  Grove,  from  the  clerk  of  Mr  Tyrell. 

While  she  was  reading  it.  he  rode  round  to  the 
other  window,  and,  making  a  sign  for  sccnry,  put  into 
my  hand  a  slijjof  paperon  which  was  written,  '  What- 
ever happens,  be  nut  alarmed,  for  you  arc  safe,  though 
you  endanger  all  mankind  !' 

I  readily  imagined  th.it  Sir  Clement  must  be  the 
author  of  this  note,  which  prepared  me  to  expect  some 
disa^'reeable  adverilure  :  but  I  had  no  time  to  ponder 
upon  it,  for  Madame  Duval  had  no  sooner  read  her 
own  letter,  than,  in  an  angi'v  tone  of  voice,  she  ex- 
claimed, '  \\'hy,  now,  what  a  thing  is  this ;  here  we*re 
cume  all  this  way  for  nothing!' 

She  then  gave  me  the  note,  which  informed  her  that 
she  need  not  trouble  Iicrself  to  go  to  Mr  Tyrell's,  as 
the  prisoner  had  had  the  address  to  escape.  I  con- 
gratulated her  upon  this  fortunate  incident;  but  she 
Wits  so  much  concerned  at  having  rode  so  far  in  %'ain, 
that  she  seemed  le.ss  pleaded  than  provoked.  However, 
she  ordered  the  man  to  make  what  ha.'^te  be  could 
home,  ai>  she  hoped  at  lea.'^t  to  return  before  the  cap- 
tain should  suspect  what  had  passed. 

The  carriage  turned  about,  and  we  joumcycd  so 
quietly  for  near  an  hour  that  I  began  to  flatter  my- 
self we  should  be  suffered  to  proceed  to  Howard  Grove 
without  further  molestation,  when,  suddenly,  the 
footman  called  out,  *  John,  are  we  going  right  V 

*  Why,  I  ain't  sure,'  said  the  coachman  j  *but  I'm 
afraid  wc  turned  wrong.* 

'  ^Vhat  do  you  mean  by  that,  sirrah  V  said  Madame 
Duval ;  '  why,  if  you  lose  your  way,  we  shall  be  uU  in 
the  dark.' 

'  I  think  we  should  turn  to  the  left,'  said  the  foot- 
man. 

'To  the  left!*  answered  the  other;  *  No,  no;  I'm 
pretty  sure  we  should  tuni  to  the  right.' 

*  You  had  better  make  some  inquiry,*  said  I. 
*J/rt/oi,*  cried  Madame  Duval,  'we're  in  a  fine 

hole  here  ;  they  neither  of  them  know  no  more  tliAU 
the  post.  However,  I'll  tell  my  lady  as  sure  as  you're 
born,  so  you'd  better  find  the  way.* 

*  Let's  try  this  road,'  said  the  footman. 

*  No,'  said  the  coachman,  '  that's  the  road  to  Can- 
terbury ;  we  had  best  go  straight  on.* 

*  Why,  that's  the  direct  London  road,*  returned 
the  footman,  'and  will  lead  us  twenty  miles  about.' 

*  Pardie*  cried  Madame  Duval  ;  '  why,  they  wont 
go  one  way  nor  t'other  ;  and,  now  we're  come  all 
this  jaunt  for  nothing,  I  suppose  we  shan't  get  home 
to  night.* 

*  Let's  go  back  to  the  public-house,*  said  the  foot- 
man, *  and  ask  for  a  guide,* 
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'No,  no,*  said  the  other;  'if  we  stay  here  a  few 
minutes,  somebody  or  other  will  jiaM  by;  and  the 
horses  are  almost  knocked  up  already.' 

*  Well,  I  protest,*  cried  Madame  Duval,  '  I'd  <;ive  a 
guinea  to  see  them  sots  horse-whipped.  As  Hure  an 
I'm  alive  they're  drunk.  Ten  to  one  but  they'll 
overturn  us  next/ 

After  much  debating  they  at  length  agreed  to  go 
on  till  we  came  to  some  inn,  or  met  with  a  piuisenger 
who  could  direct  us.  \Vc  soon  arrived  at  a  small 
farm-house,  and  the  fuotman  alighted  and  went 
Into  it. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and  told  us  wc  might 
proceed,  for  that  he  had  procured  a  direction.  *  IJut,' 
added  he,  *  it  seems  there  are  some  thieves  hereabouts, 
and  80  the  best  way  will  be  for  you  to  leave  your 
watches  and  purses  with  the  farmer,  whuni  I  know  very 
well,  and  who  is  an  honest  man,  and  a  tenant  uf  niy 
Udy's.' 

*  Thieves!*  cried  Madame  Duval,  looking  aghast; 
'the  Lord  help  us!  I've  no  doubt  but  we  shall  be  all 
inurdered  !* 

The  farmer  came  to  us,  an  i  we  gave  him  all  we 
were  worth,  and  the  sen'ants  followed  our  example. 
■\Ve  tiien  pmcec'cd,  and  Madame  Duval's  anger  so 
entirely  subsided,  that,  in  the  mildest  manner  imagin- 
able, she  intreated  tliem  to  make  haste,  and  promised 
to  tell  their  lady  how  diligent  ami  obliging  they  had 
been.  She  perpetually  >to].pfd  them  to  ask  if  they 
apprehended  any  Oanger,  and  was  at  length  so  much 
overpowered  by  her  fears,  that  she  made  the  foittman 
fasten  his  horse  to  the  back  of  the  carriage,  and  then 
conic  and  seat  himself  within  it.  My  endeavours  to 
encourage  her  were  fruitless  ;  she  sat  in  the  middle, 
held  the  man  by  the  arm,  and  protested  that  if  he  did 
but  save  her  life,  she  would  make  his  fortune.  Her 
uneasiness  gave  me  much  concern,  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  I  forbore  to  acquaint  her  tluit 
the  was  imposed  upon  ;  but  the  mutual  fear  of  the 
captain's  resentment  to  me,  and  of  her  own  to  him, 
neither  uf  which  would  have  any  moderation,  deterred 
me.  As  to  tlie  footman,  he  wad  evidently  in  torture 
from  restraining  his  laughter,  and  I  obstTvcd  tliat  he 
yroA  frequently  obliged  to  make  most  horrid  grimaces 
from  pretended  fear,  in  order  to  conceal  his  risibi- 
lity. 

Very  soon  after,  *  The  robbers  are  coming !'  cried  the 
cooclnnan. 

The  fuotraon  opened  the  door,  and  jumped  out  of 
the  chariot. 

Madame  Duval  gave  a  loud  scream. 
1  could  no  lunger  preserve  my  silence.  'For  heaven's 
Bake,  my  dear  nuidam,'  said    I,  *  don't  be  alarmed  ; 
jou  arc  in  no  danger  ;  you  are  quite  Hofe  ;  there  ii 

nothing  but ' 

Here  the  chariot  was  stopped  by  two  men  in  masks, 
who  at  each  side  put  in  their  haii<ls,  as  if  for  our 
pursed.  Madame  Duval  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chariot,  and  implored  their  mercy.  I  shrieked  in- 
Toluniarily,  althuugh  prepared  for  the  attack  :  one  of 
them  held  me  fast,  while  (he  uther  tore  poor  Madame 
Duval  out  of  the  carriage,  in  H]>itc  of  her  cries,  threats, 
and  resiNtance. 

I  was  really  frightened,  and  trembled  exceedingly. 
*  My  angel  !*  cried  the  nuin  who  hehl  n»e,  *  you  cannot 
■urely  bo  alarmed.  Do  you  not  know  met  I  shall 
hold  niyiwlf  in  ct«niul  abhorrence  if  I  have  really 
terrified  you.* 

*  Indee<l,  Sir  Clement,  you  have,'  cried  I  ;  *  but,  for 
heaven's  sake,  where  is  Madumo  Duval! — why  is  liho 
forci'd  away  !* 

*  She  is  perfectly  safe ;  the  captain  hon  her  in 
charge;  but  suffer  nie  now,  my  adored  Miss  Anvillr, 
to  take  the  only  npportunity  that  iii  allnwrd  vw  to 
•peak  upon  another,  a  much  dearer,  much  vweeter 
fabject.* 


And  then  he  ha>tily  came  into  the  cliariut,  and 
seated  himself  next  to  me.  I  would  fain  have  disen- 
gaged mysL-lf  from  him,  but  he  would  not  let  me. 
'  Deny  me  not,  most  charming  of  women,*  cried  he — 
*  deny  me  not  tliis  only  moment  lent  me  to  pour 
forth  my  soul  into  your  gentle  ears,  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  suffer  from  your  absence,  how  much  I  dread 
your  displeasure,  and  how  cruelly  I  am  affected  by 
your  coldness  !' 

'  Oh,  sir,  this  is  no  time  for  such  language ;  pray, 
leave  me;  pray,  go  to  the  relitf  of  Mudame  Duval  ;  I 
cannot  bear  that  she  should  be  treated  with  such  in- 
dignity.* 

*And  will  you — can  you  command  my  absence? 
When  may  T  speak  to  you,  if  not  now!— dots  the 
captain  suffer  me  to  breathe  a  moment  out  of  his  sight! 
— and  are  not  a  thousand  impertinent  people  for  ever 
at  yftur  elbow  ?' 

*  Indeed,  Sir  Clement,  you  must  change  your  style, 
or  I  will  not  hear  you.  The  impertinent  jieople  you 
mean  are  among  niy  best  friends,  and  you  would  not, 
if  you  really  wiKhed  me  well,  speak  of  them  .so  disre- 
spectfully.' 

*  Wish  you  well  !  Oh,  Miss  Anville,  point  but  out 
to  me  how  in  what  manner  1  may  convince  you  of 
the  fervour  of  my  jiassion — tell  me  but  what  service* 
you  will  accept  fr<im  nic,  and  you  shall  find  my  life, 
my  fortune,  my  whole  soul  at  your  devotion.* 

*  I  want  nothing,  sir,  that  you  can  oHcr.  I  beg  you 
not  to  talk  to  me  so — so  strangely.  Pray,  leave  me ; 
and  pray,  assure  yourself  y(»u  cannot  take  any  method 
so  successless  to  show  any  regard  for  me  as  entering 
into  seliemcs  80  frightful  to  Madame  Duval,  and  no 
disagreeable  to  myself.* 

*  The  scheme  was  the  captain*s  ;  I  even  opposed  it ; 
though  I  own  1  could  not  refuse  myself  the  so  long 
wished-for  happiness  of  speaking  to  you  once  more 
without  so  many  of — your  friends  to  watch  me.  And 
1  !uid  flattered  myself  that  the  note  1  charged  the 
footman  to  give  you  would  have  prevented  the  alarm 
you  have  received.' 

*  Well,  sir,  you  have  now,  I  hope,  said  enough  ;  and 
if  yon  will  not  go  yourself  to  seek  for  Madame  [)uvul, 
at  least  suffer  me  to  inquire  what  is  become  of  her.' 

*  And  when  may  I  s|H'ak  to  you  again  !* 

*  No  matter  when  ;  1  don't  know  ;  perhaps * 

*  Perhaps  \vh;it,  my  angel  I* 

'  Perhaps  never,  sir,  if  you  torment  me  thus.* 

*  Never!  Oh,  ^Iiss  Anville,  how  cruel,  huw  piercing 
to  my  soul  is  that  icy  word!  Indeed  I  cannot  endure 
such  displeasure.* 

*Tlien,  sir,  you  must  not  provoke  it.  Pray,  leave 
me  directly.' 

*  1  will,  madam  ;  but  let  me  at  least  make  a  merit 
of  my  obfdience — allow  me  to  hope  that  you  will  in 
future  be  le^H  averse  to  trusting  yourself  for  a  few 
nioments  alone  with  me.* 

I  was  surprised  at  the  freedom  of  this  request ;  but 
while  I  hesitateil  how  to  answer  it,  the  other  nia^k 
came  uji  to  the  chariot  door,  and  in  a  voice  almost 
stifled  with  laughter,  said,  '  I've  done  for  her !  The  old 
buck  is  s;ife ;  but  wc  must  sheer  off  directly,  or  wo 
shall  be  all  a-ground.' 

Sir  Cknient  instantly  left  me,  mounted  his  horw, 
and  rode  off.  The  cajitain  having  given  some  direc- 
tions to  his  servants,  followed  him. 

I  was  both  uneiusy  and  impatient  to  know  the  fate 
of  Madame  Duviil,  lUid  immediately  gnt  out  of  the 
chariot  to  seek  her.  I  desired  the  footman  to  show 
mo  which  way  she  was  gone  ;  he  |M>inted  with  hii 
finger,  by  wnv'of  answer,  ami  I  saw  that  he  dared  not 
trust  his  voice  to  make  any  other.  I  walked  ctn  at  ■ 
vi-rv  quick  pace,  and  fOou,  to  my  crrat  conftemation, 
]M>rceived  the  ]ioor  lady  sented  upright  in  a  ditch.  I 
hew  to  her,  with  unfeigned  concent  at  her  situoiion. 
She  was  tubbing,  nav,  almoiit  roaring,  and  in  the  ut- 
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most  u;:ony  of  mge  and  terror.  As  »oon  m  Mic  saw 
nio»  rthc  redoubled  her  cries,  but  her  voice  was  so 
broken,  I  could  not  understand  a  word  (die  said.  I 
Bfas  80  much  shocked,  that  it  was  with  dilliculty  I 
fiiibore  exclainiin;;  nirninst  the  cruelty  i>f  the  cii]it;iin 
for  lhu3  wnnt4)nly  ill-irciitinj;  her,  and  I  could  not 
foFiiivc  myself  fur  having  i^iisively  sutfored  the  de- 
ception. I  u^ed  my  utmost  endeavours  to  comfort 
her,  assurinj  her  of  our  jiresent  fiafety,  and  begging 
her  to  ri.se  iind  return  to  tlie  chariot. 

Almost  I'urstiiiij  witii  p!vs>ion,  she  pointed  to  l»er 
feet,  and  witli  fri;;htful  violence  she  actually  beat  the 
ground  with  her  hands. 

I  then  saw  that  lier  feet  were  tied  together  with  a 
strong  rope,  which  was  fastened  lo  the  ujipcr  branch 
of  a  tree,  e\en  witli  a  hedge  which  ran  along  the 
ditch  where  she  sat.  I  endeavoured  to  untie  the 
knot,  but  soon  found  it  was  infinitely  beyond  my 
strength.  I  was  therefore  oblii'td  to  apply  to  tlic 
footman  ;  but  being  very  unwilling  to  add  to  his 
mirth  by  the  sight  of  Madame  Duval's  situation,  I 
desired  him  to  lend  me  a  knife.  I  returned  with  it, 
and  cut  tlic  rope.  Her  feet  wlto  *o(.n  disentanj:led, 
and  then,  though  with  great  ditheulty,  1  ]is-<isted  her 
to  rise.  But  what  was  my  astonishment  when,  the 
montcnt  she  was  up,  she  hit  me  a  violent  sla])  on  the 
face!  I  retreated  from  her  with  precipitati''n  and 
dread,  and  she  then  loaded  me  with  reproaches  which, 
though  alnio>t  unintellit,'ible,  convinced  me  that  she 
imagined  I  had  voluntarily  deserted  her;  but  she 
seemed  not  to  have  the  slightest  suspicion  that  she 
had  not  bc'.-n  attacked  by  real  robbers. 

I  was  so  much  surprised  and  confounded  at  the 
blow,  that  for  some  time  I  suffered  her  to  rave  without 
making  any  answer  ;  but  her  extreme  agitation  and 
real  suffering  soon  dispelled  my  anger,  which  all  turned 
into  compassion.  I  then  told  her  that  I  had  been 
forcibly  detained  from  following  her,  and  assured  her 
of  my  real  son-ow  at  her  ill-usage. 

She  began  to  be  somewhat  appeased,  and  I  again 
intreated  her  to  return  to  the  carriage,  or  give  me 
leave  to  order  that  it  should  draw  up  to  the  place 
where  we  stood.  She  made  no  answer,  till  I  told  her 
that  the  longer  we  remained  still,  the  greater  would 
be  the  dan^jer  of  our  ride  home.  Struck  with  this 
hint,  she  suddenly,  and  with  hasty  steps,  moved 
fonvard. 

Her  dress  was  in  such  disorder  that  I  was  quiic 
Sony  to  have  her  figure  exposed  to  the  sen'antjt,  who 
all  of  them,  in  imitation  of  their  master,  hold  her  in 
derision  ;  however,  the  disgrace  was  unavoidable. 

The  ditch,  happily,  was  almost  dry,  or  she  must 
have  suffered  still  more  seriously ;  yet  so  forlorn, 
80  miserable  a  figure,  I  never  before  saw.  Her  head- 
dress had  fallen  off;  her  linen  was  torn  ;  her  ne;;ligce 
had  not  a  pin  left  in  it ;  her  petticoats  she  was  obligcMl 
to  hold  on  ;  and  her  shoes  were  perpetually  slijiping 
off.  She  was  covered  with  dirt,  weeds,  and  filth,  and 
her  face  was  really  horrible,  for  the  pomatum  and 
powder  from  her  head,  and  the  dust  from  the  road, 
were  quite  pasted  on  her  skin  by  her  tears,  which, 
with  her  rouge,  made  so  frightful  a  mixture  that  she 
hardly  looked  human. 

The  servants  were  ready  to  die  with  laughter  the 
moment  they  saw  her ;  but  not  all  my  remonstrances 
could  prevail  on  her  to  get  into  the  carriage  till 
she  had  most  vehemently  reproached  them  both  for 
not  rescuing  her.  The  footman,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  as  if  fearful  of  again  trusting  himself  to  look 
at  her,  protested  that  the  robbers  avowed  they  would 
shoot  him  if  he  moved  an  inch,  and  that  one  of  thcni 
had  stayed  to  watch  the  chariot,  while  the  other 
carried  her  off  ;  adding,  that  the  reason  of  their  bc- 
haring  so  barbarously,  was  to  revenge  our  liaving 
secured  our  purses.  Notwithstanding  her  atiger,  she 
gave  immediate  credit  to  what  he  said,   and  really 


imagined  that  her  want  of  money  liad  inituti-d  ihi 
pretended  robbers  to  treat  her  with  such  cruelty.  I 
dcternlined,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  on  niy  guard, 
not  tf>  betray  the  imposition,  which  could  now  answer 
no  other  purj'ose  than  occasioning  an  irreparabi'; 
breach  between  her  and  the  captain. 

Just  as  we  were  seated  in  the  chariot,  she  discovered 
the  loss  which  her  head  had  sustained,  and  called  out, 
*  My  (JodI  what  is  become  of  my  hair!  Why,  the 
villain  has  stole  all  my  curls  !* 

iShe  then  ordered  the  man  to  run  and  see  if  he  could 
find  any  "f  them  in  the  ditch.  He  went,  and  ]>re- 
sently  returning,  produced  n  great  quantity  of  hair  in 
sucii  a  nasty  condition,  that  I  was  amazed  siie  would 
take  it  ;  and  the  man,  as  he  delivered  it  to  her,  fonnd 
it  impossible  to  keeji  his  countenance ;  which  die  no 
sooner  observed,  than  all  her  stormy  pa.ssioiis  were 
again  raised.  She  flung  the  battered  curls  in  his  face, 
saying,  *  Sirrah,  what  do  you  grin  for!  1  wish  you'd 
been  served  so  yourself,  and  you  wouldn't  have  found 
it  no  such  joke  ;  you  are  the  inipudentest  fellow  e^cr 
I  see,  and  if  1  find  you  dare  grin  at  me  any  more,  I 
shall  make  no  ceremony  of  boxing  your  eais.* 

Satisfied  with  the  threat,  the  man  hastily  .etired, 
and  we  drove  on. 

[Miss  liunin/  explains  to  King  Ocorge  TIT.  the  drcum- 
stances  attending  the  composition  of  *  ^'ccZ/jia.'] 

The  king  went  up  to  the  table,  and  looked  at  a  book 
of  prints,  from  Claude  Lorraine,  which  had  been 
brought  down  for  Miss  Dewes ;  but  Mrs  Delany,  by 
mistake,  told  him  they  were  for  me.  He  turned  over 
a  leaf  or  two,  and  then  said — 

*  Pray,  does  Miss  Burncy  draw  too?* 
The  too  was  pronounced  very  civilly. 

*  I  believe  not,  sir/  answered  Mrs  Delany ;  *  at  least 
she  docs  not  tell.* 

*  Oh,'  cried  he,  laughing,  *  that's  nothing;  she  is 
not  apt  to  tell ;  she  never  does  tell,  you  know.  Her 
father  told  me  that  himself,  He  told  me  the  whole 
history  of  her  "  Kvelina."  And  I  shall  never  forget 
his  face  when  he  spoke  of  his  feelings  at  first  taking 
up  the  book  ;  he  looked  quite  frightened,  just  as  if  he 
was  doing  it  that  moment.  I  never  can  forget  his 
face  while  1  live.' 

Then  coming  up  close  to  me,  he  saitl,  *  Ilut  what! 
what !  how  was  it?* 

*Sir,'  cried  I,  not  well  understanding  him. 

*  How  came  you — how  happened  it — what — what?' 

*  I — I  only  wrote,  sir,  for  my  own  amusement — only 
in  some  odd  idle  hours.' 

*  But  your  publishing— your  printing — how  wa» 
thatr 

*  That  was  only,  sir — only  because * 

I  hesitated  most  abominably,  not  knowing  how  ic 
tell  him  a  long  story,  and  growing  terribly  confused 
at  these  questions  ;  besides,  to  say  the  truth,  his  own 
'what!  what?'  so  reminded  me  of  those  vile  Troba- 
tlonary  Odes,  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  m}'  flutter,  I 
was  really  hardly  able  to  keep  my  cotmtenance. 

The  what!  was  then  repeated,  with  so  earnest  a  look, 
that,  forced  to  say  something,  1  stamraeringly  an- 
swered, *  I  thought,  sir,  it  would  look  very  well  in 
print.' 

I  do  really  flatter  myself  this  is  the  silliest  speech 
I  ever  made.  I  am  quite  provoked  with  myself  for 
it ;  but  a  fear  of  laughing  made  me  eager  to  utter 
anything,  and  by  no  means  conscious,  till  1  had 
spoken,  of  xvhat  1  was  saying. 

He  lau*;hcd  very  heartily  himself — well  he  might — 
and  walked  away  fro  enjoy  it,  crying  out,  '  Very  fair 
indeed  ;  that's  being  very  fair  and  honest.' 

Then  returning  to  me  again,  he  said,  *  But  your 
father — how  came  you  not  to  show  him  what  you 
wrote  i' 
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'  I  wji^  too  riiufli  aslijiiiieil  of  it,  sir,  seriously.* 
Literal  truth  tlwit,  I  iini  aurc. 

*  Ami  how  (lid  he  tiud  it  out  V 

'  1  don't  know  myself,  sir.  He  never  would  tell 
me.' 

Literal  truth  again,  my  dear  father,  as  you  can 
testify. 

'  l!ut  how  did  you  pet  it  printed !' 

*  I  sent  it,  sir,  to  a  bookseller  my  father  never  em- 
ployed, and  that  1  never  hud  seen  myself,  Mr  Lowndes, 
111  full  huj'e  that  by  liiat  means  he  never  would  hear 
of  It.' 

'  But  how  could  you  manage  that !' 

*  IJy  means  of  a  brother,  sir.' 

'  O,  you  confided  in  a  brother  then  1' 

*  Yes,  sir — that  is,  for  the  publication.' 

'  What   entertainment   you    must   have   had   from 
hearing  people's  conjectures  before  you  were  known! 
I    Do  you  remember  any  of  them  t* 

*  Yes,  sir,  many.' 

*  And  what  V 

*  I  heard  that  Mr  Daretti  laid  a  wager  it  wa-s  WTitten 
by  a  man  ;  for  no  woman,  he  said,  could  have  kept 
her  own  counsel.' 

This  diverted  him  extremely. 

*  But  how  was  it,'  he  continued,  *  you  thought  most 
likely  for  your  father  to  discover  you  i' 

'Sometimes,  sir,  I  have  supposed  I  must  have  dropt 
some  of  the  manuscript;  sometimes,  that  one  of  my 
•i5ten«  betraycil  me.' 

'  O,  your  sister  i  what!  not  your  brother  i' 

'  No,  sir,  he  could  not,  for ' 

1  was  going  on,  but  he  laughed  so  much  I  could  not 
be  heard,  exclaiming,  *  Vastly  well !  I  see  you  are  of 
Mr  Baretti's  mind,  and  think  your  brother  could  keep 
your  secret  and  not  your  sister.  Well,  but,*  cried  he, 
presently,  *  how  was  it  hrst  known  to  you  you  were 
betrayed  !* 

'  IJy  a  letter,  sir,  from  another  sister.  I  was  very 
ill,  and  in  the  country  ;  ami  she  wrote  me  word  that 
my  father  had  taken  up  a  review,  in  which  the  book 
woA  mentioned,  and  had  put  his  finger  upon  its  name, 
and  said,  "  Contrive  to  get  that  book  for  me.**' 

'  And  when  he  got  it,'  cried  the  king,  '  he  told  ine 
he  was  afraid  of  looking  at  it,  and  never  can  I  forget 
his  face  when  he  mentioned  his  fimt  opening  it.  liut 
you  liave  not  kept  your  pen  unemployed  all  this 
time  !* 

'  Inileed  1  have,  sir.' 

'  But  why !' 

*  I — I  believe  I  have  exhausted  myself,  sir.* 

He  laughed  aloud  at  tills,  and  w('iit  and  told  it  to 
Mrs  Delany,  civilly  tR'atIng  a  plain  fact  as  a  mere 
ion  mot. 

Then  rctumiog  to  me  again,  he  said  more  seriously, 
^  But  you  have  not  detcriuiucd  against  writing  any 
more  V 

'  N — o,  sir.' 

'  You  have  mode  no  vow — no  real  resolution  of  that 
•ort  I' 

'  No,  sir.' 

*  You  only  wait  for  inclination  1* 

How  admirably  Mr  Cambridge's  speech  might  have 
come  in  here. 

*  No,  sir.* 

A  very  civil  little  bow  spoke  him  pleased  with  this 
answer,  and  he  went  again  to  the  inidille  of  the  room, 
where  lie  chiefly  stood,  and,  addressing  iis  in  general, 
talked  upon  the  ditferent  motives  of  writing,  conclud- 
ing with,  *  I  believe  there  is  no  constraint  to  be  put 
upon  real  genius;  nothing  but  inclination  can  set  it 
to  work.  Aliss  Bumey,  however,  knows  best.*  And 
then  hastily  returning  to  me,  ho  cried,  *  What ! 
what  r 

'  No.  >ir,  I — 1 — believe  not,  certainly,*  quoth  I  very 
awkwardly,  for  I  teemed  taking  a  v'  lent  complimoiit 


only  as  my  due  ;  but  I  knew  not  how  to  put  him  off 
as  I  would  another  person. 

Sakah  Harriet  BrRNET,  half-sister  to  Madame 
D'Arblay,  is  autliort-ss  of  several  novels,  GeiaUine, 
Fiiunmlierg,  Cunnlri/  ydylibimrs,  &e.  This  lady  has 
copied  the  style  of  lier  relative,  but  has  not  her  raci- 
ness  of  humimr,  or  power  of  painting  the  varieties 
of  the  human  species. 

WILLIAM  BECKFORD. 

Iiv  1784  there  appeared,  originalli/ in  French,  the 
rich  oriental  story  entitled  Viithch-.an  Ariih'um  Tule. 
An  English  edition  (somewhat  chastened  in  its 
cidouring)  wius  afterwards  issued  by  tlie  author,  and 
has  passed  through  many  editions.  Byron  praises 
the  work  for  its  correctness  of  costumg,  beauty  of  de- 
scription, and  power  of  imagination.  JAs  an  ivastero 
tale,'  he  says,  '  even  Kasscl.as  must  bow  before 
it :  his  Happy  Valley  will  not  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  Hall  of  ICIilis.'  It  would  be  dillicnlt  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  scenes  so  very  ilis- 
similar— almost  .is  ditrcrent  as  the  garden  of 'Eden 
from  Pandemonium;  but  ' Vathck'  seems  to  have 
powerfully  impressed  the  youthful  fancy  of  Byron. 
It  (contains  senile  minute  Eastern  painting  aiid'cha- 
racters  (a  Giaonr  being  of  the  nuiiiber),  uniting 
energy  and  tire  with  voluptuousness,  such  as  Byron 
loved  to  draw.  The  Caliph  Vathek,  wlio  li.ad  •  sul- 
lied himself  with  a  thousand  crimes,'  like  the  Cor- 
sair, is  a  magnificent  Childe  Harold,  and  may  have 
suggested  the  character. 

WiLLiASi  Bkckfoki),  the  author  of  this  remark- 
able work,  still  lives.  He  h.is  had  as  gre.it  a  passion 
for  building  towers  as  the  caliph  himself,  and  both 
his  fortune  and  his  genius  have  something  of  oriental 
si>lendcmr  about  them.  His  father,  Alderman  Beck- 
ford  of  Eonthill,  was  leader  of  tlie  city  of  London 
opposition  in  the  stormy  times  of  Wilkes,  Chatham, 
and  the  American  discontents.  He  is  celebrated  for 
having  bearded  King  George  IIL  on  his  throne  on 
the  occasion  of  presenting  a  jietitlon  ami  reiiicfn- 
strance  to  his  majesty  wiiile  hoMing  the  office  of 
lord-mayor  of  the  city.  t>hortly  ader  this  memor- 
able exploit  Mr  Beckford  dieil  (.Tune  2 1st,  1770), 
and  the  city  voted  a  statue  to  his  memory  in  Guild- 
hall, and  ordered  that  the  speech  he  had  delivered 
to  the  king  should  be  engraved  on  the  pedestal! 
His  only  son  and  heir,  the  author  of  '  Vathek,'  was 
then  a  boy.  distingnisbed  by  the  favour  and  afl'cction 
of  the  Eiirl  of  (  hatbani.  Ho  succeeded  to  the  estate 
of  Fonthill,  to  a  valuable  West  Indian  property,  and 
a  fortune,  it  is  said,  of  more  than  XIOO.OtH)  per  an- 
num. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  published  lUitgra- 
phinil  Memoira  i<f  Hilriwniinarti  Fainlirs,  a  work 
satirising  some  English  artists  under  feigned  names. 
In  17!<li  he  niaile  a  tour  to  the  continent,  which 
formeil  the  subject  of  a  series  of  letters,  picturvsque 
and  poetiial.  since  published  under  the  title  of  /lali/, 
Willi  Shrlches  of  H/min  anil  Vortuyul.  The  high-bred 
co-se,  volupfnonsness,  and  classic  taste  of  some  of 
these  descriptions  and  personal  ndventuns.  have  a 
striking  and  uiii(|uc  eflict.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, Mr  Beckfonl  sat  for  the  Imrough  of  Hindon  in 
severid  parliaments.  He  aflerwartis  went  to  Por- 
tugal, and  purchaHiiig  an  estate  at  Cintm — that 
'glorious  Eden'  of  the  south — ho  built  l^iinself  I 
palace  for  a  residence. 

There  thou,  too,  Vnthck  t  England's  wcaUhimi  ton. 
Once  formed  thy  nuradisc,  a.s  not  awaro 
When  wanton   \\  eallh  her  mightiest  dceils  hath 
done. 
Meek  Peace  voluptuous  lures  was  over  wont  to  shun. 
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Hire  didst  tliou  dwell,  here  schcniesi  of  plcuKuro  plan 
nviieuth  von  inomituiii's  ever-boftuteous  brow: 
Hut  now,  a**  if  ft  thing  unblest  by  man, 
Thy  fairy  dweliin'j  is  as  lone  as  thou  ! 
Here  plant  weeds  a  passage  scarce  allow 
To  halls  deserted,  portals  gaping  wide; 
Krcsh  lessons  to  tlie  thinking  bosom,  how 
Vain  are  the  pleusaunccs  on  earth  supplied  ; 
Swept  into  wrecks  anon  by  Time's  ungentle  tide. 

CliiliU  Harold,  Canto  L 

>[r  Bwkford  lias  left  a  literary  mcmori:J  of  liis 
residence  in  Portugal  in  his  JiccoIIections  of  an  Kx~ 
cursion  to  the  Miinasterifs  of  Aico/ni^a  and  Batallul, 
published  in  1S35.  The  excursion  was  made  in 
June  1794,  at  the  desire  of  the  prince  regent  of  Por- 
tugal. The  moinuitery  of  Alcobac^a  was  the  grandest 
ecclesiastical  edifice  in  that  country,  with  paintings, 
antique  toml>s,^inl  fountains  ;  the  noblest  architec- 
ture, in  the  finest  situ.ilion,  and  inh.ibited  by  monks 
who  lived  like  princes.  The  whole  of  these  sketches 
arc  interesting,  and  present  a  gorgeous  picture  of 
ecclesiastical  pomp  and  wealth.  Mr  Bcckford  and 
his  friends  were  conducted  to  the  kitchen  by  the 
abbot,  in  his  costume  t>f  High  Almoner  of  Portugal, 
that  they  might  see  what  preparations  had  been 
made  to  regale  them.  The  kitchen  was  worthy  of 
a  Vathek  !  'Through  the  centre  of  the  inmiense 
and  nobly-groined  hall,  not  les.s  than  sixty  feet  in 
diameter,  ran  a  brisk  rivulet  of  the  clearest  water. 
containiny  even/  sort  ami  size  of  the  fnest  river  fsh. 
On  one  side  loads  of  game  and  venison  were  heaped 
up ;  on  the  other  vegetables  and  fruits  in  endless 
variety.  Beyond  a  long  line  of  stores,  extended  a 
row  of  ovens,  and  close  to  them  hillocks  of  wheaten 
flour  whiter  than  snow,  rocks  of  sugar,  jars  of  the 
purest  oil,  and  pastry  in  vast  abundance,  which  a 
numerous  tribe  of  lay  brothers  and  their  attendants 
were  rolling  out,  and  pulling  up  into  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent shapes,  singing  all  the  while  as  blithely  as 
l.irks  in  a  corn-field.'  Alas!  this  regal  splend<mr  is 
all  gone.  The  magnificent  miuiastcry  of  Alcoba(;a 
was  plundered  and  given  to  tlie  flames  by  the  French 
troops  under  JNIassena  in  1811.  After  leaving  Cin- 
tra,  Mr  Beckford  took  up  his  abode  on  his  paternal 
estate  in  England,  and  for  twenty  years  employed 
himself  in  rearing  the  magnificent  but  unsubstantial 
Gothic  structure  known  as  FonthiU  Abbey,  and  in 
embellishing  the  surrounding  grounds.  The  latter 
were  laid  out  in  the  most  exquisite  style  of  landscape- 
gardening,  aided  by  the  natural  inequality  and 
beauty  of  the  ground,  and  enriched  by  a  lake  and 
fine  sylvan  scenery.  One  grand  tower  of  tlie  abl>ey 
(of  disproportioned  height,  for  it  afterwards  tumbled 
down  a  mighty  ruin)  occupied  the  owiier's  care  and 
anxiety  for  years.  The  structure  was  like  a  romance. 
'  On  one  occasion,  when  this  lofty  tower  w:is  pushing 
its  crest  towards  heaven,  an  elevated  part  of  it 
taught  fire,  and  w.as  destroyed.  The  sight  was 
sublime ;  and  we  have  heard  that  it  was  a  spectacle 
which  the  owner  of  the  mansion  enjoyed  with  as 
much  composure  as  if  the  flames  had  not  been  de- 
vouring what  it  would  cost  a  fortune  to  rejiair. 
The  building  was  carried  on  by  him  with  an  energy 
and  enthusiasm  of  which  duller  minds  can  hardly 
form  a  conception.  At  one  period  every  cart  and 
wagon  in  the  district  were  pressed  into  the  service, 
though  all  the  agricultural  labour  of  the  country 
stood  still.  At  another,  even  the  royal  works  of 
St  George's  chapel,  Windsor,  were  abandoned,  that 
460  men  might  be  employed  night  and  day  on 
Fonthill  Abbey.  These  men  were  made  to  relieve 
each  other  by  regular  watches ;  and  during  the 
longest  and  darkest  nights  of  winter,  the  astonished 
traveller  might  see  the  tower  rising  imder  their 


hands,  the  trowel  and  torch  being  associated  for  that 
purpose.  This  must  have  bad  a  very  extraordinary 
appearance  ;  and  we  are  told  that  it  was  another  of 
those  exhibitions  which  Mr  Beckford  was  fond  of 
contemplating.  He  is  reprcsenteil  as  surveying  the 
work  thus  expedited,  the  busy  levy  of  masons,  the 
high  and  giddy  dancing  of  the  lights,  and  the  strange 
eflects  produced  tipon  the  arcliitecture  and  woods 
below,  from  one  of  the  eminences  in  the  walks,  and 
wasting  the  coldest  hours  of  DccendKT  darkness  in 
feasting  his  .sense  with  this  display  of  almost  su|ier- 
human  power.'*  These  details  are  characteristic  of 
the  autlior  of  'Vathek,'  and  form  an  interesting  il- 
lustration of  his  peculiar  taste  and  genius.  In  1^22 
— satiated  with  the  treasures  around  him,  and  de- 
siring fresh  excitement — Mr  Beckford  sohi  his 
mansion  and  grounds  at  Fonthill,  and  removed  to 
liath.  'To  realise  the  dreams  and  fictions  of  his 
fancy.'  it  h;is  been  truly  said,  '  seems  to  have  been 
the  main  purport  of  Mr  Beckford's  life  ;  for  this  he 
conwnanded  his  fairy  palace  to  glitter  amiil  the 
orange  groves,  and  palms,  and  aliK's  of  ("intra — for 
this  he  crowned  the  Wiltshire  hills  with  bis  rich 
monastic  turrets — for  this,  in  later  days,  he  has 
]ilaced  his  airy  coronet  on  the  tnrrcted  brow  of  the 
city  of  Bladuil — for  this  he  collected  in  his  romance 
of  Vathek  every  gorgeous  accunudation  of  luxury 
.and  pleasure  ;  and  lived  in  idea  among  them,  since 
a  too  cruel  fate  had  forbidden  him,  even  with  the 
bounilless  iirodigiUity  of  his  wealth,  to  equal  the  son 
of  Motassem.' 

The  outline  or  plot  of  'V.athck'  possesses  all  the 
wildness  of  Arabian  fiction.  The  hero  is  the  grand- 
son of  Ilaroun  al  li;ischid  {Aaron  the  Just),  whose 
dominions  stretched  from  Africa  to  India.  lie  is 
fearless,  prouii,  inquisitive,  a  gourmand,  fond  of  theo- 
logical controver.sy,  cruel  and  magnificent  in  hia 
power  as  a  caliph  ;  in  short,  an  Eiistcrn  Henry  VIIL 
He  dabbles,  moreover,  in  the  occult  sciences,  and 
interprets  the  stars  and  planetary  influences  from 
the  top  of  his  high  tower.  In  these  mysterious  arts 
the  caliph  is  assisted  by  his  mother,  Carathis,  a 
Greek,  a  woman  of  superior  genius.  Their  ambi- 
tion and  guilt  render  them  a  prey  to  a  Giaour — a 
supernatural  personage,  who  ])lays  an  important 
part  in  the  drama,  and  hurries  the  caliph  to  destruc- 
tion. But  the  character  of  Vathek,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  his  palacifs,  is  descril)ed  with  such  picturesque 
distinctness,  that  we  shall  extract  some  of  the  open- 
ing sentences. 

*  Literary  Gazette,  11(22.— Ilaxlitt,  wlio  visited  the  spot  at 
the  same  time,  says,  '  I'lirilliill  Abbey,  after  bcinR  enveloped 
in  inipcnetr.'ible  mystery  for  a  Icnpth  of  years,  luis  l>een  un- 
expectedly thrown  open  to  the  vulg.tr  gaze,  and  has  lost  none 
of  its  reputation  fornuignifieenee — though  perhaps  its  visionary 
glnry,  its  classic  renown,  have  v.inishe(l  from  the  public  mind 
for  ever.  It  is,  in  a  «nnl,  a  desert  of  magniiiccnce,  a  glittering 
waste  of  laborious  idleness,  a  cathedral  turned  into  a  toy-&hop, 
an  immense  iniLseuni  of  nil  that  is  most  curious  and  costly, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  most  worthless,  in  the  productions  of 
art  and  nature.  Ships  of  pearl  and  seas  of  amber  arc  scarce  a 
fable  hero— a  nautilus's  shell,  surmounted  with  a  gilt  triumph 
of  Neptune — tables  of  agate,  cabinets  of  ebony,  and  preeiouB 
stones,  painted  windows  shedding  a  gaudy  crimson  light, 
satin  borders,  marble  floors,  and  lamps  of  solid  gold— Chinese 
pagodas  and  Persian  tapei.try — all  the  splendour  of  .Solomon's 
temple  is  displayed  to  the  view  in  miniature — wliatever  la 
far-fetched  and  dear-bought,  rich  in  the  materials,  or  rare  and 
difhcult  in  the  workmanship — but  scarce  one  genuine  work  of 
art,  one  solid  proof  of  taste,  one  lofty  relic  of  sentiment  or 
imagination.'  The  collection  of  bijouU-rie  and  articles  of  vertu 
was  allowed  to  be  almost  unprecedented  in  extent  and  value. 
Mr  Iteckford  disposed  of  Fonthill,  in  lt^22.  to  .Mr  Farquhar,  a 
gentleman  who  had  amassed  a  fortune  in  India,  fur  X.XlO.ooO 
or  £350,(100,  the  late  proprietor  retaining  only  his  family  pic- 
tures and  a  few  books.— Ccntknwn'f  Magasine,  Oct.  1822. 
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[^Description  of  the  CnUph  Vathek  and  his  Magnijicent 
Palacai.'] 

Vathek,  ninth  caliph  of  the  race  of  the  AhjiflHides, 
vrns  tlie  son  of  Motiissem,  and  the  grandson  of  Haroun 
h\  Raachid.  From  an  early  accesMon  to  the  throne, 
and  the  talents  he  possessed  to  adorn  it,  his  subjects 
were  induced  to  expect  that  his  rei;,'n  would  be  long 
nnd  happy.  His  liguro  was  pleasing  and  majestic; 
but  wlien  he  was  angry,  one  of  hi.s  eyes  became  so 
terrible  that  no  person  could  bear  to  behold  it ;  and 
the  wretch  upon  whom  it  wa,-*  fixed  instantly  fell  back- 
ward, and  sometimes  expired.  For  fear,  however,  of 
depopulating  his  dominions,  nnd  nuiking  his  palace 
desolate,  he  but  rarely  gave  way  to  his  anger. 

Being  nmch  addicted  to  women,  and  tlic  plea-sures 
of  the  tab'.),  he  sought  by  his  affability  to  procure 
agreeable  companions  ;  and  ho  succeeded  the  better 
as  his  generosity  was  unbounded  and  liis  imlulgences 
unrestrained  ;  for  lie  did  nut  think,  with  the  caliph 
Omar  Men  Abdalaziz,  that  it  was  necessary  to  make 
a  hell  nf  this  world  to  enjoy  paradise  in  the  next. 

He  surpassed  in  magnificence  all  his  preilecessors. 
The  palace  of  Alkoremi,  which  his  father,  Motasseni, 
had  erected  on  the  hill  of  Pied  Horses,  and  which 
comniandcd  the  whole  city  of  Sainarah,  was  in  his 
idea  far  too  scanty  ;  he  added,  therefore,  five  wings, 
or  rather  other  palaces,  which  he  destined  for  the  i)ar- 
ticular  gratilication  of  each  of  the  senses.  In  the 
first  of  tiiese  were  tables  continually  covered  with 
the  most  exquisite  dainties,  which  were  sujiplied  both 
by  night  and  by  day,  according  to  their  constant 
consumption  ;  wliilst  the  most  delicious  wines,  and 
the  choicest  cordials,  flowed  forth  from  a  hundred 
fountains  that  were  never  exhausted.  This  palace 
was  called  The  Eternal,  or  Unsatiating  Ilanquet. 
The  second  iva.^  styled  The  Temple  of  Melody,  or 
The  Nectar  of  the  Soul.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  most 
skilful  musicians  and  admired  poets  of  the  time,  who 
not  only  diiplfty*"*!  their  talents  within,  but,  dispers- 
ing in  bands  with  -'it,  caused  every  surrounding  scene 
to  reverberate  iYpx,  songs,  which  were  continually 
Taried  in  the  mo-t  delightful  succession. 

The  palace  nanud  The  Delight  of  the  Kyes,  or  The 
Support  of  Memory,  was  one  entire  enchantment. 
Rarities,  collected  from  every  corner  of  the  earth, 
were  there  found  in  such  profusion  as  to  dazzle  and 
confound,  but  for  the  order  in  wliich  they  were  ar- 
ranged. ( fne  gallery  exhibited  tiie  pictures  of  the 
celebrntecl  Mani,  and  statues  that  seemed  to  be  alive. 
Here  a  well  nnmaged  perspective  attracted  the  siglit  ; 
there  the  nia^^ic  of  optics  agreeably  deceived  it  ;  wliilst 
the  naturalist,  on  bis  jtart,  exhibittMl  in  their  several 
classes  the  various  ^.'ifl-*  that  Heaven  had  bestowed  on 
our  globe.  In  a  word,  \'atliek  omitted  nothing  in  this 
.palace  that  might  gratify  the  curiosity  of  those  who 
resorted  to  it,  although  lie  waa  not  nble  to  tiutiafy  bis 
own,  for  of  all  men  he  was  the  most  curious. 

Tlie  Palace  of  Perfumes,  which  was  termed  likewise 
The  hicentive  to  Pleiv-^nre,  con-^i-'tetl  of  various  halls, 
where  the  ditferent  perfumes  which  the  earth  i)roduces 
were  kept  perpetiwilly  burning  in  censer*  of  gold. 
Flambeaux  nnd  aromatic  lamits  were  here  lighted  in 
open  day.  Hut  the  too  powerful  etlects  of  this  agree- 
able delirium  might  be  alleviated  by  descending  into 
an  immense  garden,  where  an  OHsemblivgo  of  every 
fragrant  tioncr  dilFused  through  the  air  tho  purest 
odours. 

The  fifth  palace,  denominated  The  Retreat  of  Mirth, 
or  Tho  Dangerous,  wn-s  frequenteil  by  troops  of  young 
females,  beautiful  as  the  Hotiri<<,  nnd  not  le^-s  seduc- 
ing, who  never  failed  to  receive  with  caresses  all  whom 
the  caliph  allowei!  to  approach  them,  and  enjoy  a  few 
hours  ot  their  company. 

Notwithstanding  tho  nonRunlity  in  which  Vnthek 
indulged,  ho  experienced  u**  ubatenicnt  in  tho  love  of 


his  people,  who  thought  that  a  sovereign  giving  him- 
self up  to  pleasure  was  as  able  to  govern  as  one  who 
declared  himself  an  enemy  to  it.  IJut  the  unquiet 
and  impetuous  disposition  of  the  caliph  would  :iot 
allow  him  to  rest  there.  He  had  studied  so  much  for 
his  amusement  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  as  to  ac- 
quire a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  though  not  a  suffi- 
ciency to  satisfy  himself;  for  he  wished  to  know  every- 
thing, even  sciences  that  did  not  exi>t.  He  w;i.s  fond 
of  engaging  in  disputes  with  the  learned,  but  did  not 
allow  them  to  push  their  opposition  with  wannth.  He 
stopped  with  presents  the  mouths  of  those  vvhoMj 
mouths  could  be  stopped  ;  whilst  others,  whom  his 
liberality  was  unable  to  subdue,  he  sent  to  prison  to 
cool  their  blood — a  remedy  that  often  succeeded. 

Vathek  di.scovered  also  a  predilection  for  tlieologi- 
cal  controversy  ;  but  it  was  not  with  the  orthod<)x  thai 
he  usually  held.  IJy  this  moans  he  induced  the  zea- 
lots to  oppose  him,  and  then  persecuted  them  in  re- 
turn ;  for  he  resolved,  at  any  rate,  to  have  reason  on 
his  side. 

The  great  prophet,  Mahomet,  whose  vicars  the 
caliphs  are,  belield  with  indignation  from  his  abode  in 
the  seventh  heaven  the  irreligious  conduct  of  such  a 
vicegerent.  *  Let  us  leave  him  to  himself,'  said  he  to 
the  genii,  who  are  always  ready  to  receive  his  com- 
mands ;  '  let  us  see  to  what  lengths  his  folly  and  im- 
piety will  carry  him  ;  if  he  run  into  excess,  we  shall 
know  how  to  chastise  him.  Assist  him,  therefore,  to 
complete  the  tower,  which,  in  imitation  of  Nimrod, 
he  hath  begun  ;  not,  Uko  that  great  warrior,  to  escape 
being  drowned,  but  from  the  insolent  curiosity  of 
penetrating  tlie  secrets  of  Heaven  :  he  will  not  divine 
the  fate  that  awaits  him.* 

The  genii  obeyed  ;  and,  when  the  workmen  had 
raised  their  structure  a  cubit  in  the  day  time,  two 
cubits  more  were  added  in  the  night.  The  expedition 
with  whifh  the  fabric  arose  wa,s  not  a  little  flattering 
to  the  vanity  of  Vathek  :  he  fancied  that  even  insen- 
sible matter  showed  a  forwardness  to  subserve  his  de- 
signs, not  considering  that  the  successes  of  the  foolish 
and  wicked  form  the  first  rod  of  their  chastisement. 

His  pride  arrived  at  its  height  when,  having  as- 
cended for  the  first  time  the  fifteen  hundred  stairs  of 
his  tower,  he  cast  his  eyes  below,  and  beheld  men  not 
larger  than  pismires,  mout  tains  than  shells,  vnd  cities 
than  bee-hives.  The  id^.'a  which  such  an  elevation 
inspired  of  his  own  grandeur  completely  bewildered 
him  ;  he  was  almost  ready  to  adore  himself,  till,  lift- 
ing his  eyes  upward,  he  saw  the  stars  as  high  above  liini 
as  they  appeared  when  he  stood  on  the  surface  of  t!»o 
earth.  He  consoled  himself,  ftowever,  for  this  intrud- 
ing and  unwelcome  perception  of  his  littleness,  with 
the  thou;;ht  of  being  great  in  the  eyes  of  others  ;  nnd 
flattered  himself  that  the  light  of  his  mind  would  ex- 
tend beyond  tho  reach  of  his  sight,  and  extort  from 
the  titars  the  decrees  of  his  destiny. 

After  some  horrible  sacrifices,  related  with  great 
power.  Carathis  reads  from  a  rtdl  nf  parchment  an 
injunction  that  Vathek  should  depart  from  his 
pahue  surrounded  by  all  the  pageants  of  nnijesty, 
ami  set  forward  on  his  way  to  Istukar.  'There.' 
added  tlie  writing  of  the  mysterious  Giaour,  '  I 
await  thy  cHming  :  that  is  the  region  of  wonders: 
there  shall  thuu  receive  the  diadem  of  (iijin  Ik-n 
Gian,  the  talisnnuis  of  Soliinan,  and  the  treasures 
of  the  pre-adaniite  sultans:  there  shalt  tlmu  Iw 
solaced  with  all  kinds  of  delight.  Hut  bowari'  bow 
thou  enterest  any  dwelling  on  thy  route,  or  thou 
shalt  fit  I  the  etfeets  of  iny  anger.*  The  degeiurata 
commander  of  the  true  Ulievers  seta  (dV  on  his 
journey  with  much  |hnnp.  I'aratliis  n'nniins,  hut 
gives  the  caliph  a  series  of  tablets,  fmuglil  with 
supernatural  qualities,  whnli  be  is  to  tnmsult  on  nil 
emergencies.    Vathek,  to  conciliate  the  spirits  of  tbo 
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BubtiTriiiKJin  palace,  resolved  that  his  expedition 
should  1)<;  uiu'oriiinonly  splendid.  '  The  great  stan- 
dard of  the  ealiphat  was  displayed  ;  twenty  thousand 
lances  shniie  round  it ;  and  the  caliph,  treadinir  on 
the  cloth  of  gold  which  had  been  spread  fur  his  feet, 
ascended  his  litter  amidst  the  general  acclamations 
of  his  subjects.'  The  impious  enterprise  is  inter- 
rupted by  various  portentous  omens — by  darkness, 
fire,  and  tempest — and  at  length  the  party  get  be- 
wiMere<l  among  the  mountains.  Tiie  good  Knur 
Fakreddin,  hearing  of  their  perplexity,  sends  two 
iwarfs  laden  with  fruit  to  regale  the  commander  of 
the  faithful,  and  invites  the  expedition  to  repose  in 
his  '  happy  valley.'  Vathek  consults  his  tablets, 
which  forbid  such  a  visit;  but  rather  than  perish  in 
the  deserts  witli  thirst,  he  resolves  to  go  ,and  refresh 
himself  in  the  delicious  valley  of  melons  and  cucum- 
bers, ilere  the  caliph  becomes  enamoured  of  the 
emir's  daughter,  the  lovely  Nouronihar,  who  is  be- 
trothed to  her  young  cousin,  Gulchenruuz.  Ilis  pas- 
sion is  ret\irned,  autl,  while  luxuriating  in  the  valley, 
screened  from  the  eyes  of  intruders,  listening  to  the 
voice  and  lute  of  Nouronihar,  drinking  the  fragrant 
and  delicious  wine  of  Schiraz,  '  which  had  been 
hoarded  u[i  in  bottles  prior  to  the  birth  of  Maliomet,' 
or  eating  nianchets  prepared  by  the  hands  of  Nou- 
ronihar, Vathek  entirely  forgot  the  object  of  his 
expeilition,  and  his  desire  to  visit  tlie  palace  of  fire. 
Carathis  being  informed  of  the  fascination  which 
detained  him,  ordered  her  camel  and  attendants, 
and  set  off  for  F.akreddin.  There  she  encuuiitcred 
}ier  sensual  son,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  continue 
his  journey,  and  complete  his  adventure.  Nouroni- 
har aeeonipanies  the  caliph  in  his  litter.  In  four 
days  they  reached  the  spacious  valley  of  Kocknabad, 
and,  having  devoted  two  days  to  its  pleasures,  pro- 
ceeded towards  a  large  plain,  from  whence  were 
discernible,  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  the  dark 
summits  of  the  mountains  of  Istakar.  One  of  tlie 
beneficent  genii,  in  the  guise  of  a  shepherd.  en<lea- 
Tours  to  arrest  Vathek  in  his  mad  career,  anil  warns 
him,  thiit  beyond  the  mountains  Eblis  and  his  ac- 
cursed dives  hold  their  infernal  empire.  Tliat 
moment,  he  said,  was  the  last  of  grace  allowed  In'in, 
and  as  soon  as  the  sun,  then  obscured  b^'  clouds, 
recovered  his  splendour,  if  his  heart  was  not  changed 
the  time  of  mercy  assigned  to  him  would  be  past 
for  ever.  Vathek  audaciously  s))urned  from  him 
the  warning  and  the  coimsel.  '  Let  the  sun  appear,' 
he  said  ;  'let  him  illume  my  career !  it  matters  not 
where  it  may  end.'  At  the  approach  of  night  most 
of  his  attenilauts  escaped;  but  Nouronihar,  whose 
impatience,  if  possible,  exceeded  his  own,  importunod 
him  to  hasten  his  march,  and  lavislied  on  him  a 
thousand  caresses  to  beguile  sdl  reflection. 

[T/ie  Sail  of  Eblh.-j 

In  this  manner  they  advanced  by  mooidight  till 
they  came  within  view  of  the  two  towering  rocks  that 
form  a  kind  of  portal  to  the  valley,  at  tlic  extremity 
of  which  rose  the  vast  ruins  of  Istakar.  Aloft,  on  the 
nountain,  glimmered  the  fronts  of  various  roval  mau- 
soleums, tlie  horror  of  which  was  dcepeiied  bv  the 
shadows  of  night.  They  passed  through  two  villages, 
almost  deserted ;  the  only  inhabitants  remaining 
being  a  few  feeble  old  men,  who,  at  the  sight  of 
horses  and  litters,  fell  upon  their  knees  and  cried  out, 
*  0  heaven  !  is  it  then  by  these  phantoms  that  we  have 
oeen  for  six  months  tormented!  Alas!  it  was  from 
the  terror  of  tliese  spectres,  and  the  noise  beneath  the 
mountains,  that  our  people  have  fled  and  left  us  at 
^he  mercy  of  the  nialeticent  spirits!'  The  caliph,  to 
Thom  these  complaints  were  but  unpromising  au- 
ijuries,  drove  over  the  bodies  of  these  wretched  old 


men,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  loot  of  the  teiiaee 
of  black  marble.  There  he  descended  from  his  litter, 
handing doxni  Nouronihar;  both,  with  beating  hearts, 
stared  wildly- around  tliem,  aTid  expected,  with  an 
aii|irehcnsive  shudder,  the  approach  of  the  Uiaour. 
But  nothing  as  yet  announced  Lis  appearance. 

A  deathlike  stillness  reigned  over  the  mountain 
and  through  the  air.  The  moon  dilated  on  a  vast 
I>latfonn  the  shades  of  the  lofty  columns  which 
reached  from  the  terrace  almost  to  the  clouds.  The 
gloomy  watch-towers,  whose  imndier  could  not  be 
counted,  were  covered  by  no  roof;  and  their  capitals, 
of  an  architecture  unknown  in  the  records  of  the 
earth,  served  as  an  asylum  for  the  birds  of  night, 
which,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  such  visitants,  tied 
away  croaking. 

The  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  trembling  with  fear, 
besought  Vathek  that  a  fire  might  be  kindled.  '  No,' 
replied  he,  'there  is  no  time  left  to  think  of  such 
triHes  ;  abide  where  thou  art,  and  expect  my  com- 
mands.' Having  thus  spoken,  he  presented  his  han'l 
to  Nouronihar,  and,  asceiiding  the  steps  of  a  vast 
staircase,  reached  the  terr.ace,  which  was  flagged  with 
si^uares  of  marble,  and  resembled  a  smooth  expanse  (tf 
water,  upon  whose  surlace  not  a  blade  of  gra.ss  ever 
dared  to  vegetate.  On  the  right  rose  the  watcli- 
towers,  ranged  before  the  ruins  of  an  immense  palace, 
whose  walls  were  embossed  with  various  figures.  In 
front  stood  forth  the  colossal  forms  of  four  creatures, 
composed  of  the  leopard  and  the  griffin,  .and  though 
but  of  stone,  inspired  emotions  of  terror.  Near  these 
were  distinguished,  by  the  splendour  of  the  inouii, 
wliich  strcameil  full  on  the  place,  characters  like  those 
on  the  sabres  of  the  (iiaoiir,  and  which  possessed  the 
same  virtue  of  changing  every  moment.  These,  after 
vacillating  for  some  time,  fixed  at  last  in  .-Vrahie 
letters,  and  prescribed  to  the  caliph  the  following 
words: — 'Vathek!  thou  h.ast  violated  the  conditions 
of  my  parchment,  and  deservcth  to  be  sent  back  ;  but 
in  favour  to  thy  companion,  and,  as  the  meed  for 
what  thou  hast  done  to  obtain  it,  Eblis  perinitteth 
that  the  portal  of  his  palace  shall  be  opened,  and  the 
subterranean  fire  will  receive  thee  into  the  number  of 
its  adorers.* 

He  scarcely  had  read  these  words  before  the  moun- 
tain against  which  the  terrace  was  reared  trembled, 
ami  the  watch-towers  were  ready  to  tojijile  headlon" 
upon  them.  The  rock  yawned,  and  disclosed  within  it  a 
stain^ase  of  polished  marble  that  seemed  to  approach 
the  abyss.  Upon  each  stair  were  planted  two  large 
torches,  like  those  Nouronihar  had  seen  in  her  vision  ; 
the  camphorated  vapour  of  which  ascended  and 
gathered  itself  into  a  cloud  under  the  hollow  of  the 
vault. 

This  appearance,  instead  of  terrifying,  gave  new 
courage  to  the  daughter  of  Fakreddin.  .Scarcely 
deigning  to  bid  adieu  to  the  moon  and  the  firmament, 
she  abandoned,  without  hesitation,  the  pure  atmo- 
sphere, to  plunge  into  these  infernal  e.xhahition.s. 
The  gait  of  those  impious  personages  was  haughty  and 
determined.  As  they  descended  by  the  eflulgence  of 
the  torches,  they  gazed  on  each  other  with  mutual 
admiration  ;  and  both  appeared  so  resplendent,  that 
they  already  es-teemed  themselves  spiritual  intelli- 
gences. The  only  circumstance  that  perplexed  them 
was  their  not  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  On 
hastening  their  descent  with  an  ardent  impetuositv, 
they  felt  their  steps  accelerated  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  seemed  not  walking  but  falling  from  a  precijiice. 
Their  progress,  however,  was  at  length  impelled  by  ft 
vast  portal  of  ebony,  which  the  caliph  without  dith- 
eulty  recognised.  Here  the  fiiaour  .awaited  them 
with  the  key  in  his  hand.  '  Ye  are  welcome  !'  said 
he  to  them  with  a  ghastly  smile,  '  in  spite  of  Maho- 
ini't  and  all  his  dependents.  I  will  now  usher  you 
into  that  palace  where  you  have  so  highly  merited  a 
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place.'  Whilst  he  wa.s  uttering  these  wonls,  he 
touched  the  enamelled  lock  with  his  key,  and  the 
doom  at  once  tlew  ojien  with  a  noise  still  louder  tiian 
the  thunder  of  the  dog  days,  and  &9  suddenly  recoiled 
the  moment  they  had  entered. 

The  caliph  and  Nouronihar  beheld  each  other  with 
amazement  at  finding  themselves  in  a  place  wliich, 
though  roofed  with  a  vaulted  ceiling,  was  so  spacious 
and  lufty  that  at  first  they  took  it  fur  an  imme;i.'<ur- 
ablc  plain.  liut  their  eyes  at  length  growing  familiar 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  objects,  they  ex- 
tended their  view  to  those  at  a  distance,  and  disco- 
Tcred  rows  of  columns  and  arcades  which  gradually 
diminished  till  they  teiiiinated  in  a  point  radiant  as 
the  sun  when  he  dartu  Sis  la-st  beams  athwart  the 
ocean.  The  pavement,  strewed  over  with  gold  dust 
and  sftfTron,  exhaled  so  Aubtle  an  odour  as  almost 
overpowered  them.  Tliey,  however,  went  on,  and 
observed  an  infinity  of  censers,  in  which  ambergris 
and  the  wood  of  aloes  were  continually  burning,  lie- 
tween  the  several  columns  were  i)laced  tables,  each 
■pread  with  a  profusion  of  viands,  and  wines  of  every 
Bpecies  sparkling  in   vases  of  crystal.     A  throng  of 

J;cnii  and  other  fantastic  spirits  of  either  sex  danced 
aHciviously  at  the  Houud  of  music  which  issued  from 
beneath. 

In  the  midst  of  this  immense  hall  a  vast  multitude 
was  incessantly  passing,  who  severally  kept  their  right 
hands  on  tlieir  hearts,  without  once  regarding  any- 
thing around  them.  They  had  all  the  livid  paleness 
of  death.  Their  eyes,  deep  sunk  in  their  sockets,  re- 
tembled  those  phos])horic  meteors  that  glimmer  by 
night  in  places  of  interment.  Some  stalked  slowly 
on,  absorbed  in  profound  reverie  ;  some,  shrieking  with 
agony,  ran  furiously  about  like  tigers  wounded  with 
poisoned  arrows;  whilst  others,  grinding  their  teeth 
in  rage,  foamed  along  more  frantic  than  the  wildest 
maniac.  I'hcy  all  avoided  each  other;  and  though 
surrounded  by  a  nmltitude  that  no  one  could  number, 
each  wandered  at  random,  unheedful  of  the  rest,  as  if 
alone  on  a  de-ert  where  no  foot  had  trodden. 

Vathek  and  Ntmronihar,  frozen  with  terror  at  a 
sight  so  baleful,  demanded  of  the  Giaour  what  these 
appcaninces  might  mean,  and  why  the.se  ambulating 
spectres  never  withdrew  their  hands  from  their  hearts  '. 
*  Perplex  not  yourselves  with  so  much  at  once,'  replied 
he  bluntly,  *you  will  soon  be  acquainted  with  all; 
let  us  hftstf  and  present  you  to  Kblis,'  They  con- 
tinued their  way  through  the  multitude,  but  not- 
withstanding their  confidence  at  first,  they  were  not 
sufficiently  composed  to  examine  with  attention  the 
Tarious  perspective  of  halls  and  of  galleries  that  opened 
on  the  right  hand  and  left,  which  were  all  illuminated 
by  torches  and  braziers,  whose  flames  rose  in  pyni- 
niids  to  the  centre  of  the  vault.  At  length  they 
came  to  a  place  where  long  curtains,  brocaded  with 
crimson  and  gold,  fell  from  all  parts  in  solemn  confu- 
sion. Here  the  choirs  and  dances  were  heard  no 
longer.     The  light  which  glimmered  came  from  afar. 

After  some  time  Vathek  and  Nouronihar  pert-eived 
a  gleam  brightening  through  the  drapery,  and  entered 
a  vast  tabernacle  hung  round  with  the  skins  of  leo- 
pards. An  infinity  of  elders,  with  strniming  beards, 
and  afrits  in  complete  armour,  had  prostrated  them* 
•elves  before  the  ascent  of  a  lofty  eminenco,  on  the  top 
of  which,  upon  a  globe  of  fire,  sat  the  fonnidable  Kblis, 
His  person  was  that  of  a  ^oung  man,  whoso  noble  and 
regular  features  seemed  to  have  been  tariiished  bv 
malignant  vapours.  In  his  large  eyes  appeared  both 
ori'lc  and  despair;  his  (lowing  hair  retained  some  re- 
•cmbiancc  to  that  of  an  ang«d  of  light.  In  his  hand, 
wliicli  thunder  had  bliusted,  he  swayed  the  iron  sceptre 
that  cau-es  the  monxter  Ouranbad,  the  afrits,  and  all 
the  powers*  of  tlie  abys'*,  to  trend)le.  ,\t  his  presence 
the  heart  of  tlio  caliph  sunk  within  him,  and  ho  fell 
prostrate  on  hii  faci*.     Nourunihiir,  however,  though 


greatly  dismayed,  could  not  help  admiring  the  person 
of  ICblis,  for  she  expected  to  have  seen  some  stu- 
pendous giant.  Eblis,  with  a  voice  more  mild  than 
might  be  inuigined,  but  such  as  penetrated  the  soul 
and  filled  it  with  the  deei>est  melanchnly.  said — 
'  Creatures  of  clay,  I  receive  you  into  mine  empire  ;  ye 
are  numbered  amongst  my  adorers;  enjov  whatever 
this  palace  affords;  the  treasures  of  the  pn'-adamite 
sultans;  their  fulminating  sabres;  and  th--*e  talis- 
mans that  compel  the  dives  to  open  the  Bubt'-rnmean 
expanses  of  the  mountain  of  Kaf,  which  communicate 
with  these.  There,  insatiable  as  your  curiosity  may 
be,  shall  you  find  sufficient  objcct-s  to  gratifv  it.  You 
shall  possess  the  exclusive  privilege  of  entering  the 
fortre.sses  of  .^hennan,  and  the  halls  of  Argenk,  where 
are  portrayed  all  creatures  endowed  with  intelligence 
and  the  various  animals  that  inhabited  the  earth  pri^r 
to  the  creation  of  that  contemptible  being  whom  ye 
denomiimti-  the  father  of  mankind.' 

Vathek  and  Nouronihar,  feeling  themselves  revived 
and  encouraged  by  this  harangue,  eagerly  said  to  the 
Oiaour,  *  Hring  us  in.-tantly  to  the  place  which  con- 
tains these  precious  talismans.'  *  Come,'  answered  thin 
wicked  dive,  with  his  malignant  grin,  *come  and  po»- 
avss  all  that  my  sovereign  hath  promised,  and  more.' 
He  then  conducted  them  into  a  long  aisle  adjoining  the 
tabernacle,  preceding  them  with  hasty  steps,  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  disciples  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  They 
reached  at  length  a  hall  of  great  extent,  and  covered 
with  a  Infty  dome,  around  which  appeared  fifty  por- 
tals of  bronze,  .secured  with  as  many  fustt-nings  of  iron. 
A  funereal  gloom  prevailed  over  the  whole  scene.  Here, 
ujKjn  two  beds  of  incorruptible  cedar,  lay  recumbent 
the  fleshless  forms  of  the  prc-adamite  kinir*,  who  had 
bcenmonan-lisof  the  whole  earth.  They  j-iill  possessed 
enough  of  life  to  be  conscious  of  their  deplorable  con- 
dition. Their  eyes  retained  a  melancholy  motion  j 
they  regarded  one  another  with  looks  of  the  deepest 
dejection,  each  holding  his  right  hand  motionless  on 
his  heart.  Ar  their  feet  were  inscribed  tlie  events  of 
their  several  reigns,  their  power,  their  pride,  and  their 
crimes  ;  Siliman  Daki,  and  Solinian,  called  <iian  Ben 
(iian,  who.  after  having  chained  up  the  dives  in  the 
dark  ravems  of  Kaf,  became  so  presum]»tuous  us  to 
doubt  of  the  Supreme  Power.  All  these  maintained 
great  state,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  the  emi- 
nence of  Soliman  Ren  Uaoud. 

This  king,  so  rcnowm-d  for  his  wisdom,  was  in  the 
loftiest  elevation,  and  placed  immediately  under  the 
dome.  He  appeared  to  {losscss  more  animiition  than 
the  rest.  Though,  from  time  to  time,  he  laboured 
with  pnifound  sighs,  and,  like  his  companions,  kept 
his  right  hand  on  his  heart,  yet  his  countenance  was 
more  eompoved,  and  he  heemed  to  be  listening  to  the 
AuUen  rour  of  a  cataract,  visible  in  part  through  one 
of  the  grated  portals.  This  was  the  only  sound  that 
intruded  on  the  Kitence  of  these  doleful  mansions.  A 
range  of  bra/cn  vases  suiTOunded  the  elevation.  *  He- 
move  tlie  covers  fn>m  these  cabalistic  depositories/ 
Said  the  (iiaour  to  Vathek,  *  and  avail  thyst-If  of  the 
talismans  which  will  break  asunder  all  thest*  :.'ales  of, 
bron/c,  and  not  only  render  thee  master  of  thf  trea- 
sures contained  within  them,  but  also  of  the  spirits  by 
which  thi'V  are  guarded.* 

The  caliph,  whom  this  ominous  prcliminnrv  had 
entirely  disconcerted,  approached  the  vases  witii  fal- 
tering footsteps,  and  was  ready  to  sink  with  terror 
when  he  heard  the  groans  of  Soliman.  As  he  pnv 
ceedtMl,  a  voice  from  the  livid  lips  of  the  proplui  arti- 
culatc'l  these  wonis :  —  'In  my  lifetime  1  lillrd  a 
magnificent  throne,  having,  on  my  right  hand,  twelve 
thousaml  seats  of  golil,  where  the  patriarchs  and  the 
prophets  heanl  my  dix'lrines ;  on  inv  left,  the  sagen 
and  d»H.Hors,  upon  as  many  ihn'iies  o)  silver,  werv  pre- 
sent at  all  my  dcci-ions.  \\  hit-t  I  thus  adminiit«-rt^ 
justice  to  innumernblu  multitudes,  the  birds  of  the 
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air,  hovering  over  me,  served  as  a  canopy  against  the 
mys  of  the  sun.  My  people  flourished,  and  my  palace 
rose  to  the  clouds.  I  erected  a  temple  to  the  Mont 
Ili^h,  whith  was  the  wonder  of  the  univenie  ;  but  I 
basely  sutVcred  myself  to  be  seduced  by  the  love  of 
Women,  and  a  curiosity  that  could  not  be  restrained 
by  sublunary  thinpi.  I  listened  to  the  counsels  of 
Ahennan,  and  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  ;  and  adored 
fire,  and  the  hosts  of  heaven.  I  forsook  the  holy  city, 
and  commanded  the  pcnii  to  rear  the  atuitcndous 
paliLce  of  Istakar,  and  the  terrace  of  the  watch-towers, 
each  of  which  was  consecrated  to  a  star.  There  for  a 
while  I  enjoyed  myself  in  the  zenith  of  glory  and  plea- 
sure. Not  only  men,  but  supernatural  beings,  were 
subject  also  to  my  will.  I  began  to  think,  as  these 
unhappy  monarchs  around  had  already  thought,  that 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  was  asleep,  when  at  once 
the  thunder  burst  my  structures  asunder,  and  i)reci- 
pitated  me  hither,  where,  however,  I  do  not  remain, 
like  the  other  inhabitants,  totally  destitute  of  hope  ; 
for  an  angel  of  light  hath  revealed  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  piety  of  my  early  youth,  my  woes  shall 
come  to  an  end  when  this  cataract  shall  for  ever  cease 
to  flow.  Till  then,  I  am  in  torments — inefl^able  tor- 
ments I  an  unrelenting  fire  preys  on  my  heart.' 

Having  uttered  this  exclamation,  Soliiiniu  raised 
his  hands  towards  Heaven  in  token  of  supjdication  ; 
and  the  caliph  discerned  through  his  bosom,  which  was 
transparent  as  crystal,  his  heart  enveloped  in  flames. 
At  a  sight  so  full  of  horror,  Nouronihar  fell  back,  like 
one  petritied,  into  the  arms  of  Vathek,  whr)  cried  out 
with  a  convulsive  sob — *  O  Giaour!  whither  hivst  thou 
brougiit  us !  Allow  us  to  depart,  and  I  will  relinquish 
all  tiiou  hast  promised.  0  Mahomet!  remains  there 
no  more  mercy!'  *  None,  none  !'  replied  the  malicious 
dive.  '  Know,  miserable  prince!  thou  art  now  in  the 
abode  of  vengeance  and  despair.  Thy  heart,  also,  will 
be  kindled  like  those  of  the  other  votaries  of  Kblis. 
A  few  days  are  allotted  thee  previous  to  this  fatal 
period;  employ  them  as  thou  wilt;  recline  on  these 
heaps  of  gol<l' ;  command  the  infernal  potentates; 
range  at  thy  pleasure  through  these  immense  subtcr- 
'&nean  domains,  no  barrier  fhall  be  shut  against  thee. 
As  for  me,  I  have  fulfilled  my  mission  ;  1  now  leave 
thee  to  thyself     At  these  words  he  vanished. 

The  caliph  and  Nouronihar  remained  in  the  most 
abject  affliction.  Their  tears  were  unable  Inflow, and 
scarcely  could  they  support  themselves.  At  length, 
taking  each  other  despondingly  by  the  hand,  they 
went  falteringly  from  this  fatal  hall,  indifferent  which 
way  they  turned  their  steps.  Everv  portal  opened  at 
their  approach.  The  dives  fell  prostrate  before  them. 
Ever>'  reservoir  of  riches  was  disclosed  to  their  view, 
but  they  no  longer  felt  the  incentives  of  curiosity,  of 
pride,  or  avarice.  With  like  apathy  they  heard  the 
chorus  of  genii,  and  saw  the  stately  banquets  pre- 
pared to  regale  them.  They  went  wandering  on,  from 
chamber  to  chamber,  hall  to  hall,  and  gallery  to 
gallery,  all  without  bounds  or  limit ;  all  distinguish- 
able by  the  same  lowering  gloom,  all  adorned  with 
the  same  awful  grandeur,  all  traversed  by  persons 
in  search  of  repose  and  consolation,  but  who  sought 
them  in  vain;  for  everyone  carried  within  him  a 
heart  tormented  in  flames.  Shunned  by  these  various 
sufl^erers,  who  seemed  by  their  looks  to  be  upbraiding 
the  partners  of  their  guilt,  they  withdrew  from  them 
to  wait,  in  direful  suspense,  the  moment  which  should 
render  them  to  each  other  the  like  objects  of  terror. 

*\Vhat!*  exclaimed  Nouronihar,  'will  the  time 
come  when  I  shall  snatch  my  hand  from  thine!' 
*Ah  !'  said  Vathek,  *  and  shall  my  eyes  ever  cease  to 
drink  from  thine  long  draughts  of  enjoyment!  Shall 
the  moTucnts  of  our  reciprocal  ecstacies  be  reflected  on 
with  horror!  It  was  not  thou  that  broughtst  me 
hither;  the  principles  by  which  Carathis  perverted 
my  youth  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  my  perdition! 


It  is  but  right  she  should  have  her  share  of  it.'  Hav- 
ing given  vent  to  these  painful  expressions,  he  called 
to  an  afrit,  who  was  stirring  up  one  of  the  braziers, 
and  bade  bim  fetch  the  Princess  Carathis  from  the 
palace  of  Samarah. 

After  issuing  these  orders,  the  caliph  and  Nouroni- 
har continued  walking  amidst  the  silent  crowd,  till 
they  heard  voices  at  the  end  of  the  gallery.  I*nsura- 
ing  them  to  proceed  from  some  unhappy  bein;zs  who, 
like  themselves,  were  awaiting  their  final  doom,  they 
followed  the  sound,  and  found  it  to  come  from  a  small 
square  chamber,  where  they  discovered,  sitting  on 
sofiis,  four  young  men  of  goodly  figure,  and  a  lovely 
fenmle,  %vho  were  holding  a  melancholy  conversation 
by  the  glimmering  of  a  lonely  lamp.  Each  had  a 
gloomy  and  forlorn  air,  and  two  of  them  were  cm- 
bracing  each  other  with  great  tenderness.  On  seeing 
the  calij'h  and  the  daughter  of  Fakreddin  enter,  they 
arose,  saluted,  and  made  room  for  them.  Then  he 
who  appeared  the  most  considerable  of  the  group 
addressed  himself  thus  to  Vathek  : — *  Strangers,  who 
doubtless  are  in  the  same  state  of  suspense  with  our- 
selves, as  you  do  not  yet  bear  your  hand  on  your  heart, 
if  you  are  come  hither  to  pass  the  interval^  allotted, 
previous  to  the  infliction  of  our  common  punishment, 
condescend  to  relate  the  adventures  that  have  brought 
you  to  this  fatal  place  ;  and  we,  in  return,  will  ac- 
quaint you  with  ours,  which  deserve  but  too  well  to 
be  heard.  To  trace  back  our  crimes  to  their  source, 
though  we  are  not  permitted  to  repent,  is  the  only 
employment  suited  to  wretches  like  us.' 

The  caliph  and  Nouroniliar  assented  to  the  proposal, 
and  Vathek  began,  not  without  tears  and  himenta- 
tions,  a  sincere  recital  of  every  circumstance  tliiit  had 
passed.  When  the  afflicting  narrative  was  closed,  the 
young  man  entered  on  his  own.  Each  person  ]>ro- 
ceeded  in  order,  and  when  the  third  prince  had 
reached  the  midst  of  his  adventures,  a  sudden  noise 
interrupted  him,  which  caused  the  vault  to  tremble 
and  to  open. 

Immediately  a  cloud  descended,  which,  gradually 
dissipating,  discovered  Carathis  on  the  back  of  an 
afrit,  who  grievously  complained  of  his  burden.  She, 
instantly  springing  to  the  ground,  advanced  towards 
her  son,  and  said,  *  What  dost  thou  here  in  this  little 
square  chamber?  As  the  dives  are  become  subject  to 
thy  beck,  I  expected  to  have  found  thee  on  the  throne 
of  the  pre-adamite  kings.' 

*  Execrable  woman!'  answered  the  caliph,  'cursed 
be  the  day  thou  gavest  me  birth  !  Go,  follow  this  afrit ; 
let  him  conduct  thee  to  the  hall  of  the  Prophet  Soli- 
man  :  there  thou  wilt  learn  to  what  tliese  palaces  are 
destined,  and  how  much  I  ought  to  abhor  the  im- 
pious knowledge  thou  hast  taught  me.' 

*  Has  the  height  of  power  to  which  thou  art  arrived 
turned  thy  brain  V  answered  Carathis  :  *  but  I  a>k  no 
more  than  permission  to  show  my  respect  for  SoHman 
the  prophet.  It  is,  however,  proper  thou  shouldst 
know  that  (as  the  afrit  has  informed  me  neither  of  us 
shall  return  to  Samarah)  I  requested  his  permission 
to  arrange  my  affairs,  and  he  politely  consented. 
Availing  myself,  therefore,  of  the  few  moments  allowed 
me,  I  set  fire  to  the  tower,  and  consumed  in  it  the 
mutes,  negresses,  and  serpents,  which  have  rendered 
me  so  much  good  service  :  nor  should  1  have  been 
less  kind  to  Morakanabad,  had  he  not  prevented  me 
by  deserting  at  last  to  thy  brother.  As  for  Bababa- 
louk,  who  had  the  folly  to  return  to  Samarah  to  pro- 
vide husbands  for  thy  wives,  I  undoubtedly  would 
have  put  him  to  the  torture,  but,  being  in  a  hurry,  I 
only  hung  him,  after  having  decoyed  him  in  a  snare 
with  thy  wives,  whom  I  buried  alive  by  the  help  of 
my  negresses,  who  thus  spent  their  last  moments 
greatly  to  their  satisfaction.  With  respect  to  Oihira, 
who  ever  stood  high  in  my  favour,  she  hatii  evinced 
the  greatness  of  her  mind  by  fixing  herself  near  ia 
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the  service  of  one  of  the  magi,  and,  I  think,  will  soon 
be  one  of  our  soci<;ty.* 

Vathek,  too  much  cast  down  to  express  the  indig- 
nation excited  by  .such  a  discourse,  ordered  the  afrit 
to  remove  Carathis  from  his  jirescncc,  and  continued 
imruersed  in  thoughts  which  hia  companions  durst 
not  disturb. 

Cartitliis,  however,  eagerly  entered  the  dome  of 
Soliman,  and  without  regarding  in  the  leust  the 
groans  of  the  prophet,  undauntedly  removed  the 
covers  of  the  vases,  and  violently  seized  on  the  talis- 
mans. Then,  with  a  voice  more  loud  tlian  had 
hitherto  been  heard  within  the3e  mansions,  she  com- 
pelled the  dives  to  disclose  to  her  the  most  secret 
treasures,  the  most  profound  stores,  which  the  afrit 
himself  had  not  seen.  She  passed,  hy  rapid  descents, 
known  only  to  Kblis  and  his  most  favoured  poten- 
tates ;  and  thus  penetrated  the  \cTy  entrails  of  the 
earth,  where  breathes  the  sansar,  or  the  icy  wind  of 
death.  Nothing  appalled  her  dauntless  soul.  She 
perceived,  however,  in  all  the  inmates  who  bore  their 
hands  on  their  heart,  a  little  singularity,  not  much 
to  her  ta>te. 

As  siie  was  emerging  from  one  of  the  abysses,  Kblis 
stood  forth  to  her  view  ;  but  notwithstanding  he  dis- 
played the  full  efTulgencc  of  his  infernal  majesty,  she 
preserved  her  countenance  unaltered,  and  even  paid 
her  compliments  with  considerable  firmness. 

This  superb  monarch  thus  answered :  *  Princess, 
whose  knowledge  and  whose  crimes  have  merited  a 
conspicuous  rank  in  my  empire,  thou  dost  well  to 
avail  thyself  of  the  leisure  that  remains;  for  the 
flames  and  torments  whJcli  are  ready  to  seize  on  thy 
heart  will  not  fail  to  provide  thee  soon  with  full  em- 
plovnu-iit.'  tie  said,  and  was  lost  in  the  curtains  of 
his  tabernacle. 

Carathis  paused  for  a  moment  with  surprise  ;  but 
resolved  to  follow  the  advice  of  Kblis,  she  assembled 
all  the  choirs  of  genii,  and  all  the  dives  to  pay  her 
homage.  Thus  marched  she  in  triumph,  through  a 
vapour  of  perfumes,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  all 
the  malignant  spirits,  with  most  of  whom  she  had 
formed  a  previous  acquaintance.  She  even  attempted 
to  dethrone  one  of  the  Solinians,  for  the  purpose  of 
usuri>ing  his  jdacc ;  when  a  voice,  proceeding  from  the 
abyss  of  death,  proclaimed  ;  *  All  is  accompIi^hed  !* 
Instantaneously  the  haughty  forehead  of  the  intrepid 
princess  became  corrugated  with  agony  :  she  uttered 
a  tremendous  yell ;  and  fixed,  no  more  to  be  with- 
drawn, her  right  hand  upon  her  heart,  which  was  be- 
come a  receptacle  of  eternal  fire. 

In  this  delirium,  forgetting  all  ambitious  projects, 
and  her  thii-st  for  that  knowledge  which  should  ever 
be  hidden  from  mortals,  she  overturned  the  otferings 
of  the  genii ;  and  having  execrated  the  hour  she  was 
begotten,  and  the  womb  that  had  borne  her,  glanced 
otF  in  a  rapid  whirl  that  rendered  her  invisible,  and 
continued  to  revolve  without  intermission. 

Ainiost  at  the  same  instant  the  same  voice  an- 
nounced to  the  caliph,  Nouronihar,  the  four  princes, 
and  the  princess,  the  awful  and  irrevocable  decree. 
Their  hearts  immediately  t<tok  fire,  and  they  at  once 
lost  the  most  precious  gift  of  Heaven — Hope.  These 
unhappy  beings  recoiled  with  looks  of  the  most  furi- 
ous distraction.  Vathek  beheld  in  theey«s  of  Nouro- 
nihar  nothing  but  rage  and  vengeance  ;  nor  could  she 
discern  aught  in  his  but  aversion  and  despair.  The 
two  prince-*,  who  were  friends,  and,  till  that  moment, 
had  preserved  their  attachnimt,  shrunk  back,  giufh- 
ing  their  teeth  with  mutual  and  unchangeable  hatred. 
Kalilah  and  his  sister  made  reciprocal  gestures  of  im- 
precation :  all  testified  their  horror  for  each  other  by 
Chc  most  ghastly  convul«i<>ns  and  screams  that  coubl 
not  be  smothered.  All  severally  plunged  thcniselvt-s 
into  the  accursed  multitude,  there  to  wander  in  an 
eternity  of  unabating  unguinh. 


Such  was,  and  sugh  should  be,  the  punishment  of 
unrestrained  passions  and  atrocious  deeds  !  Such  shall 
be  the  chastisement  of  that  blind  curiosity  which 
would  transgress  those  bounds  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  has  prescribed  to  human  knowledge  ;  and  such 
the  dreadful  disappointment  of  that  restless  ambition 
which,  aiming  at  discoveries  reserved  for  beings  of  a 
supernatural  order,  perceives  not,  through  its  infa- 
tuated pride,  that  the  condition  of  man  upon  earth  ia 
to  be — humble  and  ignorant. 

Thus  the  Caliph  Vathek,  who,  for  the  sake  of  empty 
pomp  and  forbidden  power,  had  sullied  himself  with 
a  thousand  crimes,  became  a  prey  to  grief  without 
end,  and  remorse  without  mitigation ;  whilst  the 
humble,  the  despised  (Julchenrouz,  passed  whole  ages 
in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  and  in  the  pure  happiness 
of  childhood. 

There  is  astonishing  force  and  grandeur  in  some 
of  these  conceptions.  Tlie  catastrophe  possesses  a 
sort  of  epic  sublimity,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  vast 
multitude  incessantly  pacing  those  halls,  from  which 
all  hope  has  fled,  is  worthy  the  genius  of  Milton. 
Tlie  numberless  graces  of  description,  the  piquant 
allusions,  the  humour  and  satire,  and  the  wild  yet 
witty  spirit  of  mockery  and  derision  (like  the  genius 
of  Voltaire^  which  is  spread  over  the  work,  we  must 
leave  to  the  reader.  Tlie  romance  altogether  places 
Mr  Bct'kford  among  the  first  of  our  iimiginativo 
writers,  independently  of  the  surprise  which  it  is 
calculated  to  excite  as  the  work  of  a  youth  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty,  who  had  never  been  in  tlie  countries 
he  describes  with  so  much  animation  and  accuracy. 


RICHARD  CUMnERI.AND. 

KicuARD  Cl'siukrland,  the  dramatist,  was  author 
of  tliree  novels,  Arumh-I^  Henry,  and  John  de  /.(in- 
casler.  The  learning,  knowledge  of  society  (in- 
cluding foreign  manners),  and  the  dramatic  talents 
of  this  author,  would  scem  to  have  qualified  him  in 
an  eminent  degree  for  novel  writing ;  but  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  Ills  fame  must  rest  on  his 
comedies  of  7'Ae  West  Imiian,  The  }y heel  vf  Fortune^ 
and  The  Jew.  Mr  Cumberland  was  son  of  Mr 
Denison  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Clonfort,  and  after- 
wards of  Kilmore.  He  was  bf)rn  in  17.12,  in  the 
Master's  Ix>dge  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  then 
occupied  by  his  celebrated  maternal  grandfather, 
I)r  Bentley.  He  was  designed  for  the  cliurch  ;  but 
in  return  for  some  services  rendered  hy  his  f.ithcr, 
tile  young  student  was  appointed  private  secretary 
to  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Ireland.  Through  the  infiuence  of  his  patron,  he 
was  made  crown  agent  for  tlie  province  i.f  Nuva 
Scotia;  and  he  was  afterwards  api)ointed,  by  I^rd 
(leorge  Germain,  pccretary  lo  the  Hoard  of  Tia.ie. 
The  dramatic  performances  of  Cunilx-rland  written 
about  this  time  were  highly  successful,  and  intro- 
duced him  lo  all  the  literary  and  distingui>hetl 
society  of  his  day.  The  character  of  him  by  Gidd- 
smith  in  his  Retaliation,  where  he  is  praised  as 

The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts, 

is  one  of  the  finest  compliments  ever  paid  by  one 
author  to  another.  In  the  year  1780  CumlK-rland  w;t. 
employed  on  a  secri't  mission  to  Spain,  in  order  to 
endeavour  to  detach  that  country  from  the  hostile 
confederacy  against  Kngland.  He  .neems  to  lunv  ln-c* 
misled  by  the  Ablx-  Hussi-y.  chaplain  lo  the  king  ot 
Spain  ;  mid  after  residing  a  twelvemonth  at  .Madrid. 
he  was  recalled  and  payment  of  his  drafts  refused.  A 
sum  of  X.MiOO  wastlue  him;  hut  as  CumlH.-rland  hait 
failed  in  the  negotiation,  and  had  exceeiletl  his  com* 
mission  through  excess  of  zeal,  the  minister  harshl) 
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refused  to  rcmumrate  liini.  Thus  situated,  the  un- 
fortunate ilrainutist  was  compelled  to  sell  his  pater- 
nal estate  and  retire  into  private  life.  lie  took  up 
his  abode  at  Tunbri<lge,  and  there  poured  forth  a 
variety  of  dramas,  essays,  and  other  works,  among 
which  were  two  ei>ic  poems,  Calvary  and  The  Km- 
diiiil,  the  latter  written  in  conjunction  with  !Sir 
James  bland  Hurcess.  None  of  these  efforts  can 
be  said  to  have  overstepped  the  line  of  mediocrity ; 
for  though  Cumberland  had  erudition,  taste,  and 
Bcconiplishments,  he  wanted,  in  all  but  two  or  three 
of  his  plays,  the  vivifyini;  power  of  penius.  His 
Memoirs  o/  his  Own  Life  (for  which  he  obtained 
£5U0)  are  graphic  and  entertaining,  but  too  many  of 
his  anecdotes  of  his  contcniporaries  will  not  bear  a 
rigid  scrutiny.  Mr  Cumberland  died  on  the  7tli  of 
May  ISll.  'His  first  novel,  •  Arundel' (1789),  was 
hurriedly  composed ;  but  tiie  scene  being  partly  iji 
college  and  at  court,  and  treating  of  scenes  and 
characters  in  high-life,  the  author  drew  upon  his 
recollections,  and  painted  vigorously  what  he  had 
felt  and  witnessed.  His  second  work,  '  Henry' 
(179.5),  which  he  polished  with  great  care,  to  imi- 
tate the  elaborate  style  of  Fielding,  was  less  happy  ; 
for  in  low -life  Cumberland  was  not  so  much  at 
home,  and  his  portraits  are  grossly  overcharged. 
The  character  of  E/ckiel  Dow,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
is  praised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  not  only  an  ex- 
quisite but  a  just  portrait.  The  resemblance  to 
Fielding's  Parson  A<lanis  is,  however,  too  marked, 
while  the  Methodistic  traits  introduced  are,  how- 
ever faithful,  less  pleasing  than  the  learned  sim- 
plicity and  bonhomie  of  the  worthy  parson.  An- 
other peculiarity  of  the  author  is  thus  touched  upon 
by  Scott :  'He  had  a  peculiar  taste  in  love  affairs, 
which  induceil  him  to  reverse  the  natural  and  usual 
practice  of  courtshii>,  and  to  throw  upon  the  softer 
Bex  the  task  of  wooing,  which  is  more  gracefully,  as 
well  as  naturally,  the  province  of  the  man.'  In 
these  wooing  scenes,  too,  there  is  a  great  want  of 
delicacy  and  proiiriety  :  Cumberland  was  not  here 
a  '  mender  of  hearts.'  The  third  novel  of  our  author 
was  the  work  of  his  advanced  years,  and  is  of  a  very 
inferior  description.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  add, 
that  the  prose  style  of  Cumberland  in  his  memoirs 
and  ordinary  narratives,  where  humour  is  not  at- 
temiited,  is  easy  and  flowing — the  style  of  a  scholar 
and  gentleman. 

TUO.MiS  noLCROFT. 

Thomas  Holcroft,  whose  singular  history  and 
dramatic  performances  we  have  already  noticed,  was 
author  of  several  once  popular  novels.  The  first 
was  published  in  1780,  uiuler  the  title  of  yl//'7/?i,  or 
the  Gentleman  Comedian.  This  had,  and  deserved  to 
have,  but  little  success.  Ilis  second,  Anna  St  Ires, 
in  seven  volumes  (1792),  w.as  well  received,  anil 
attracted  attention  from  its  political  bearings  no 
less  than  the  force  of  its  style  and  characters.  The 
principal  characters  are,  as  Hazlitt  remarks,  merely 
the  vehicles  of  certain  generjil  sentiments,  or  ma- 
chines, put  into  action,  as  an  experiment  to  show  how 
these  general  principles  would  operate  in  particular 
situations.  Tlie  same  intention  is  manifested  in  his 
third  novel,  Ihii/h  Trevor,  tlie  first  part  of  which 
appeared  in  1794,  and  the  remainder  in  1797.  In 
'  ilugh  Trevor,'  Holcroft,  like  Godwin,  depicted  the 
vices  and  distresses  which  he  conceived  to  be 
generjited  by  the  existing  institutions  of  society. 
There  are  some  good  sketches,  and  many  eloquent 
•nd  just  observations  in  the  work,  and  those  who 
have  read  it  in  youth  will  remember  the  vivid  im- 
pression that  some  parts  are  calculated  to  convey. 
The  political  doctr  nes  inculcated  by  the  author  are 


captivating  to  young  minds,  and  were  enforced  ay 
Holcroft  in  the  form  of  well-contrasted  characters, 
lively  di.alogue,  and  pointed  satire.  He  was  limiself 
a  true  believer  in  the  practicability  of  such  a 
Utopian  or  ideal  state  of  society.  The  .song  of 
Gafl'er  Gray  in  '  Hugh  Trevor,'  which  glances  ironi- 
cally at  the  inhumanity  of  tlie  rich,  has  a  forcible 
simplicity  and  truth  in  particular  cases,  which  made 
it  a  favourite  with  the  public. 

Gaffer  Gray. 

Ho  !  why  dost  thou  shiver  and  shake, 

fiafier  Gray  ; 
And  why  docs  thy  nose  look  so  blue  ? 

'  'Tis  the  weather  that's  cold, 

'Tis  I'm  grown  very  old, 
And  niv  doublet  is  not  very  new, 

Well-a-day  !' 

Then  line  thy  worn  doublet  with  ale, 

Gaffer  Gray  ; 
And  warm  thy  old  heart  with  a  glass. 

'  Nay,  but  credit  I've  none. 

And  my  money's  all  gone ; 
Then  sav  how  may  that  come  to  pass  I 

Well-a-day  \' 

Hie  away  to  the  house  on  the  brow. 

Gaffer  Gray ; 
And  knock  at  the  jolly  priest's  door, 

*  1'hc  priest  often  jireaches 

Against  worldly  riches. 
But  iH-'er  gives  a  mite  to  the  poor, 

\\'ell-a-day !' 

The  lawyer  lives  under  the  hill, 

Ciaff'er  Ciray  ; 
Warndy  fenced  both  in  back  and  in  fiont. 

'  He  will  fasten  his  locks, 

And  will  threaten  the  stocks 
Should  he  e\er  more  find  ine  in  want, 

Well-a-day!' 

The  squire  has  fat  beeves  and  brown  ale, 

Gafl'er  Gray  ; 
And  the  season  will  welcome  you  there. 

'  His  fat  beeves  and  his  beer. 

And  his  merry  new  year, 
Are  all  for  the  flush  and  the  fair, 

Well-a-day !' 

My  keg  Is  but  low,  I  confess, 

(lafl'er  (iray  ; 
What  then  !    ^Vhile  it  lasts,  man,  we'll  live. 

'  The  poor  man  alone, 

^\'hcn  he  hears  the  i)oor  moan. 
Of  his  morsel  a  morsel  will  give, 

Well-a-day  !' 

Holcroft  wrote  another  novel,  Brian  Perdue,  but  it 
is  greatly  inferior  to  his  former  i)roductions.  His 
whole  works,  indeed,  were  eclipsed  by  those  of 
Godwin,  and  have  now  fallen  out  of  notice. 


ROBERT  BAGE. 

Another  novelist  of  a  similar  stamp  was  Robert 
Bage,  a  Quaker,  who,  like  Holcroft,  imbibed  the 
principles  of  the  French  revolution,  and  infused 
them  into  various  works  of  fiction.  Bage  was  born 
at  Darlcy,  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  29th  of  February 
1728.  His  father  was  a  paper-maker,  and  his  son 
continued  in  the  same  occupation  through  life.  His 
manufactory  was  at  Elford,  near  Tamworth.  where 
he  realised  a  decent  competence.  During  the  last 
eight  years  of  his  life,  Bage  resided  at  Tamwortli, 
where  he  died  on  the  1st  of  September  18UI.  The 
works  of  this   author   are.   Mount  Kenneth,   1781  j 
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SOPHIl  AND  HAHRIET  lEE. 


Barhiim  Downit^  1784  ;  The  Fair  Si/rian,  1787  ; 
James  Wal/arc,  1788  ;  Mun  as  He  Is,  1792  ;  Jleims- 
prong,  or  Mun  as  He  Is  IVot,  1796.  Hajft's  iiovcU 
are  Jeeideilly  inferior  fii  tliosc  of  Ilolcroft,  and  it  is 
eurprisiiif!  that  Sir  W'altiT  Scott  should  have  ad- 
mitted them  into  his  novelists'  lihrary,  and  at  the 
same  time  exelutled  so  many  8ii])crior  works.  '  Bar- 
ham  Downs'  and  '  IlermspronK'  are  the  most  inte- 
restin(f  of  the  series,  and  contain  some  ijood  satirical 
portraits,  though  the  plots  of  hoth  are  crude  and 
defective. 

SOl'UIA  ANU  HAHRIKT  LEE. 

These  ladies,  authoresses  of  The  Canterbury  Tales. 
a  series  of  strikinp  and  romantic  fictions,  were  the 
daughters  of  Mr  i^e,  a  gentleman  who  had  hecn 
articled  to  a  solicitor,  but  who  adopted  the  stage  as 
a  profession.  Sophia  was  born  in  London  in  1750. 
She  was  the  eldest  of  the  sisters,  and  the  early  death 
of  her  mother  devolved  upon  her  the  cares  of  the 
household.  She  secretly  cultivated,  however,  a 
strong  attachment  to  literature.  Her  first  appear- 
ance as  an  author  was  not  made  till  her  thirtieth 
year,  when  she  produceil  her  comedy,  Thf  Chaplcr 
of  Acciilenls,  which  was  brought  out  at  the  Hay- 
market  theatre  by  the  elder  ("ohnan,  and  received 
with  great  applause.  The  profits  of  this  piece  were 
devoted  by  jliss  Lee  towards  establishing  a  semi- 
nary for  young  ladies  at  Hath,  which  was  rendered 
the  more  necessary  by  the  death  of  her  father  in 
1781.  Thither,  accordingly,  the  sisters  repaired, 
and  their  talents  and  prudence  were  rewarded  by 
rapid  and  permanent  success.  In  1784  she  published 
tlie  first  volume  of  The  liecess,  or  a  TaU  of  Other 
Tiiiii-^ ;  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  remainder 
of  tlie  tale,  the  work  having  instantly  become  popu- 
lar. The  time  selected  by  Miss  1/ce  as  the  subject 
of  her  story  was  that  of  Queen  IClizabeth,  and  her 
production  may  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  of 
our  historical  romances.  It  is  tinged  with  a  melan- 
choly and  contemplative  spirit;  and  the  same  feeling 
is  displayed  in  her  next  proiiuction,  a  tragedy  entitled 
Alniet/tla,  Queen  of  Grenada,  ])roduccd  in  179G.  In 
the  succeeding  year,  Harriet  Lee  published  the  first 
volume  of '  The  Canterbury  Tales,'  which  ultimately 
extended  to  live  volumes.  Two  only  of  the  stories 
were  the  production  of  Sophia  Lee,  namely.  The 
Young  Ladijs  Tale,  or  the  Two  Emilys,  and  The  Clergy- 
mans  Tale.  They  are  characterised  by  great  ten- 
derness and  feeling;  but  the  more  striking  features 
of  the  'Canterbury  Tabs,'  and  the  great  merit  of 
the  collection,  belong  t*t  Harriet  I-ee.  Kruitzner,  or 
Ihc  German's  Tale,  fill  into  the  hands  of  liyron  when 
he  was  about  fourteen.  '  It  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  me,'  he  s;iy8,  *  and  may  indeed  be  said  to  con- 
tain the  germ  of  nuich  that  I  have  since  written.' 
While  residing  at  I'isa  in  18'JI,  liyron  dramatised 
Miss  Lee's  romantic  story,  and  published  his  version 
of  it  under  the  title  of '  \Verner,  or  the  Inheritance.' 
The  incidents,  and  much  of  the  language  of  the  play, 
are  directly  copieil  from  the  novel,  and  the  public 
were  unanimous  in  considering  H;irriet  Lee  as  more 
interesting,  piussionate,  and  even  more  i>oetical,  than 
her  illustrious  imitator.  "The  story,'  says  one  of 
the  critics  whom  Hyron's  pbiy  recalle<l  to  the  merits 
of  Harriet  Ix;e,  '  is  one  of  the  most  powerfully  con- 
ceived, one  of  the  most  ]>icturesque,  and  at  the  same 
time  instructive  stories,  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 
Indeotl,  thus  led  as  we  are  to  name  Harriet  Iac, 
we  cannot  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without 
saying  that  we  have  always  considered  her  works 
aa  ftinding  upon  the  verge  of  the  very  first  rank  of 
exit'llence ;  that  is  to  say,  as  interior  to  no  Knglish 
novels  whatever,  excepting  those  of  Fielding,  Sterne, 


Smollett,  Richardson,  Defoe,  Uadclifli'e,  Godwin, 
Kdgeworth,  and  the  author  of  \yaverley.  It  would 
not.  perhaps,  be  going  too  far  to  say,  that  the  "  Can- 
terbury T:des"  exhibit  more  of  that  species  of  inven- 
tion wliicb,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  never 
common  in  English  literature,  than  any  of  the  works 
even  of  those  first-rate  novelists  we  have  named, 
with  the  single  e-xception  of  Fielding.  "  Kruitzner, 
or  the  German's  Tale,"  possesses  mystery,  and  yet 
clearness,  as  to  its  structure,  strength  of  "characters, 
and,  above  all,  the  most  lively  interest,  blended  with, 
and  subservient  to,  the  most  affecting  of  moral  les- 
sons. The  main  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  it  is 
the  horror  of  an  erring  father,  wlio,  having  been 
detected  in  vice  by  his  son,  b:is  dared  to  defend  his 
own  sin,  and  so  to  perplex  the  son's  notions  of  moral 
rectitude,  on  finding  th:it  the  son,  in  his  turn,  has 
pushed  the  false  principles  thus  instilled  to  the  last 
and  worst  extreme — on  hearing  his  own  sophistries 
Hung  in  his  face  b}'  a  murderer.'*  The  short  and 
spirited  style  of  these  talcs,  and  the  frequent  dia- 
logues they  contain,  impart  to  them  something  of  a 
dramatic  force  and  interest,  and  prevent  their  tiring 
the  patience  of  the  reader,  like  too  many  of  tlie  three- 
volume  novels.  In  Iti03  Miss  .Sophia  lyce  retired 
from  the  duties  of  her  scholastic  establishment, 
having  earned  an  independent  provision  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life.  Shortly  afterwarcls  she  pub- 
lished The  Life  of  a  Lover,  a  tale  which  she  had 
written  early  in  life,  and  which  is  marked  by  juve- 
nility of  thought  and  expression,  though  with  her 
usual  w.irnith  and  richness  of  description.  In  1807, 
a  comedy  from  her  pen,  <'alled  The  Assignation,  was 
performed  at  Drury  Lane;  but  pl.aycd  only  once, 
the  audience  conceiving  that  some  of  the  satirictU 
portraits  were  aimed  at  popular  individuals.  Miss 
Lee  finally  settled  at  Clifton,  where  she  resided 
twelve  years,  and  died  on  the  1.1th  of  March  1S24, 
in  tlie  arms  of  her  alTectionate  and  accomplished 
sister. 

Miss  Harriet  Lee,  besides  the  '  Canterbury  Tales,' 
wrote  two  ilramas,  The  New  Peerage,  and  The  Thru 
Strangers.  The  jilot  of  the  latter  is  cliiefiy  taken 
from  luT  German  tale.  The  play  was  brought  out 
at  Covent  Garden  tlieatre  in  December  1835,  but 
was  barely  tolerated  for  one  night. 

[Introduction  to  Hie  Cantcihury  Tales.'] 

There  arc  people  in  the  world  who  think  their  lives 
well  employed  in  collecting  shells  ;  there  are  others 
not  loss  satislit'd  to  spend  theirs  in  clashing  buttertlies. 
For  my  own  part,  I  always  preferred  animate  to  inani- 
mate nature  ;  and  wnuhl  rather  post  to  tlie  antipodes 
to  mark  a  new  character,  or  develoji  .a  singular  inci- 
dent, than  become  a  fellow  of  the  Itoyal  Society  bv  en- 
riching niuseiinis  with  nondescripts.  From  this  account 
you,  my  gentle  reader,  may,  without  any  extraordi- 
nary penetration,  have  discovered  that  1  am  among 
the  eccentric  part  of  mankind,  by  the  courtesy  of  each 
other,  and  themselves,  ycleped  poets — a  title  which, 
however  mean  or  conteniptihlc  it  may  sound  to  thost 
not  h'Mioured  with  it,  never  yet  was  rejected  by  a 
single  mortal  on  whom  the  sutlrage  of  mankind  con- 
ferred it  ;  no,  though  the  laurel  leaf  of  .Apollo,  barren 
in  its  nature,  was  twined  by  the  frozen  lingers  ot 
Poverty,  and  slic<l  upon  the  brow  it  crowned  her  chill 
ing  intluencc.  Ilut  when  iliii  it  so  1  IVki  often  des- 
tined to  depri>e  its  graced  owner  of  even*  real  good 
by  an  cnchuntment  which  we  know  not  how  to  define, 
it  coinprchends  in  itself  such  a  variety  of  pleanurvs 
and  po'.sessions,  that  well  may  one  of  us  cry — 

Thy  lavish  charter,  taste,  apprtijiriatcs  all  wo  80« ! 
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Happily,  too,  we  arc  not  like  virtuosi  in  gencritl,  en- 
cumbered with  the  treiwures  gathered  in  our  pen*j.Ti- 
nations.  Compact  in  their  nature,  they  lie  all  in  the 
•mall  cavities  of  our  brain,  which  are,  indeed,  often  "o 
iniall,  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  we  have  any 
at  all.  The  few  discoveries  I  have  made  in  that 
richest  of  mines,  the  human  soul,  I  have  not  been 
churl  enough  to  keep  to  myself;  nor,  to  say  truth, 
uidess  I  can  find  out  some  other  means  of  nupportinjr 
mv  corporeal  existence  tlian  animal  food,  do  I  think 
1  shall  ever  be  able  to  afford  that  sullen  affectation  of 
•uperiority. 

Travelling,  I  hare  already  said,  is  my  taste;  and, 
to  make  ray  jounieys  pay  for  themselves,  my  object. 
Much  ajrainst  my  good  liking,  «ome  troublesome  fel- 
lows, a  few  months  ago,  took  the  liberty  of  making  a 
little  home  of  mine  their  own  ;  nor,  till  I  had  coined 
a  small  portion  of  my  brain  in  the  mint  of  my  worthy 
friend  George  Hobin^on,  could  I   induce  them  to  dc- 

fiart.  I  gave  a  proof  of  my  imlitcness,  however,  in 
eaving  mv  house  to  them,  and  retired  to  the  coa-st  of 
Kent,  where  I  fell  to  work  very  busily,  fiay  with  the 
hope  of  shutting  my  door  on  these  uiiwelcoTno  visi- 
tants, I  walked  in  a  severe  frost  from  iJeal  to  Dover, 
to  secure  a  seat  in  the  stage-coach  t/  London.  One 
only  wad  vacant  ;  and  having  eiiguged  t.  *  maugre  the 
freezing  of  the  bitter  sky,'  I  -WRndcred  forth  to  note 
the  memorabilia  of  Dover,  and  was  soon  lost  in  one  of 
my  fits  of  exquisite  abstraction. 

With  reverence  I  Im.ked  up  to  the  cliff  which  our 
immortal  hard  has,  with  more  fancy  than  truth,  de- 
scribed. With  toil  mounted,  by  an  almost  endless 
dtaircase,  to  the  top  of  a  castle,  which  added  nothing 
to  mv  poor  stock  of  ideas  but  the  length  of  our  virgin 
queen's  pocket-pistol — that  truly  Dutch  present :  cold 
and  wearv,  I  was  pacing  towards  the  inn,  when  a  sharp- 
visaged  barber  popped  his  head  over  his  shop-door  to 
reconnoitre  the  inquisitive  stranger.  A  brisk  fire, 
which  I  suddenly  cast  my  eye  on,  invited  my  frozen 
hands  and  feet  to  its  precincts.  A  civil  question  to 
the  honest  man  produced  on  his  part  a  civil  invita- 
tion ;  and  having  placed  me  in  a  snug  scat,  he  readily 
gave  me  the  benefit  of  all  his  oral  tradition. 

*  Sir,*  he  said,  *  it  is  mighty  lucky  you  came  across 
nw.  The  vulgar  people  of  this  town  have  no  genius, 
8ir — no  taste  ;  they  never  show  the  greatest  curiosity 
in  the  place.     Sir,  we  have  here  the  tomb  of  a  poet !' 

*The  tomb  of  a  poet  1*  cried  I,  with  a  spring  that 
electrified  my  infimnant  no  less  than  myself.  *  What 
poet  lies  here !  and  where  is  he  buried  V 

*  Ay,  that  is  the  curiosity,'  returned  he  exultingly. 
I  smiled  ;  his  distinction  was  so  like  a  barber.  While 
he  had  been  speaking,  I  recollected  he  must  allude  to 
the  grave  of  Churchill — that  vigorous  genius  who,  well 
calculated  to  stand  forth  the  champion  of  freedom, 
has  recorded  himself  the  slave  of  party,  and  the  vic- 
tim of  spleen!  So,  however,  thought  not  the  barber, 
who  considered  him  as  the  first  of  human  beings. 

'This  great  m.in,  sir,'  continued  lie,  *  who  lived  and 
died  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  is  interred  in  a  verj' re- 
markable spot,  sir;  if  you  were  not  so  cold  and  so 
tired,  sir,  I  could  show  it  you  in  a  moment.*  Curio- 
sity is  an  excellent  greatcoat:  I  forgot  I  had  no 
other,  and  strode  after  the  barber  to  a  spot  surrounded 
by  ruined  walls,  in  the  midst  of  which  .stood  the  white 
marble  tablet,  marked  with  Churchill's  name — to  ap- 
pearance its  only  distinction. 

*  Cast  your  eyes  on  the  walls,'  said  the  important 
barber;  *  they  once  enclosed  a  church,  as  you  may 
see !' 

On  inspecting  the  crumbling  ruins  more  narrowly, 
I  did,  indeed,  discern  the  traces  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. 

*  Yea,  Rir,*  cried  my  friend  the  barber,  with  the  con- 
icious  pride  of  an  Englishman,  throwing  out  a  gaunt 
leg  and  arm,  *  Churchill,  the  champion  of  liberty,  is  , 


interred  here!     Here,  sir,  in  the  vtry  ground  whci-e 
King  John  did  Iiomage  for  the  crown  he  disgraced.' 

The  idea  was  grand.  In  the  eye  of  fancy  the  slen- 
der pillars  again  lifted  high  tlie  vaulted  roof  that 
rang  with  solemn  chiintings.  1  saw  the  insolunt 
legate  seated  in  scarlet  pride.  I  saw  the  sneci-s  of 
many  a  mitred  abbot.  1  saw,  bareheaded,  the  meim, 
the  jirnstrate  king.  I  saw,  in  short,  everything  l)ut 
the  barber,  whom  in  my  flight  and  swell  of  soul  I 
had  outwalked  and  lost.  Some  more  curious  traveller 
may  again  ])ick  him  up,  perhaps,  and  learn  more  mi- 
nutely the  fact. 

Waking  from  my  reverie,  I  found  myself  on  the 
pier.  The  pale  beams  of  a  powerless  sun  gilt  the  fluc- 
tuating waves  and  the  distant  spires  of  Calais,  which 
I  now  clearly  surveyed.  What  a  new  train  of  images 
here  sprung  up  in  my  mind,  borne  awnv  by  succeed* 
ing  impressions  with  no  less  rnjiidity  !  Krom  the  monk 
of  Sterne  I  travelled  up  in  five  minutes  to  the  inflex- 
ible Edward  III.  sentencing  the  noble  burghers  ;  and 
having  seen  them  saved  by  the  eloquence  of  Philij»pa, 
I  wanted  no  better  seasoning  for  my  mutton-cliop, 
and  pitied  the  empty-headed  peer  who  was  stamping 
over  my  little  parlour  in  fury  at  the  cook  for  having 
over-roasted  his  pheasant. 

The  coachman  now  showed  his  ruby  face  at  the  door, 
and  I  jumped  into  the  stage,  where  were  already  seated 

two  passengers  of  my  own  sex,  and  one  of would 

I  could  say  the  fairer!  But,  though  truth  may  not 
be  spoken  at  all  times,  even  upon  paper,  one  now  and 
then  may  do  her  justice.  Half  a  glance  discovered 
that  the  good  lady  opposite  to  me  had  never  been 
handsome^  and  now  added  the  injuries  of  time  to  the 
severity  of  nature.  Civil  but  cold  compliments  hav- 
ing passed,  I  closed  my  eyes  to  expand  my  soul ;  and, 
while  fabricating  a  brief  poetical  history  of  England, 
to  help  short  memories,  was  something  astoniAhed  to 
find  myself  tugged  violently  by  the  sleeve;  and  not 
less  so  to  sec  the  coach  empty,  and  hear  an  obstinate 
waiter  insist  upon  it  that  we  were  at  Canterbury,  and 
the  supper  ready  to  be  put  on  the  table.  It  had 
snowed,  I  found,  for  sometime;  in  consideration  of 
which  mine  host  had  prudently  suffered  the  fire  nearly 
to  go  out.  A  dim  candle  was  on  the  table,  withouB 
snuffers,  and  a  bell -string  hanging  over  it,  at  whicfc 
we  pulled,  but  it  had  long  ceased  to  operate  on  that 
iioisy  convenience.  Alas,  poor  Shenstone!  how  often, 
during  these  excursions,  do  I  think  of  thee.  Cold, 
indeed,  must  have  been  thy  acceptation  in  society,  ii 
thou  couldst  seriously  say, 

Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  various  course  has  been. 

Must  sigh  to  think  how  oft  he  found 
His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 

Had  the  gentle  burd  told  us  that,  in  this  sad  suV 
stitute  for  home,  despite  of  all  our  impatience  to  be 
gone,  we  must  stay  not  only  till  wind  and  weather, 
but  landlords,  postilions,  and  ostlers  choose  to  permit 
I  should  have  thought  he  knew  more  of  travelling 
and,  stirring  the  fire,  snuffing  the  candles,  reconnoit- 
ring the  company,  and  modifying  my  own  humour, 
should  at  once  have  tried  to  make  the  best  of  mysita- 
ation.  After  all,  he  is  a  wise  man  who  does  at  first 
what  he  must  do  at  last ;  and  I  was  just  breaking  the 
ice  on  finding  that  I  had  nursed  the  fire  to  the  gennvil 
satisfaction,  when  the  coach  from  London  added  tlir*'** 
to  our  party  ;  and  common  civility  obliged  those  wlio 
came  first  to  make  way  for  the  yet  more  frozen  tra- 
vellers. We  supped  together;  and  1  was  sonjcthing 
surprised  to  find  our  two  coachmen  allowed  us  such 
ample  time  to  enjoy  our  little  bowl  of  punch  ;  when 
lo!  with  dolorous  countenances  they  came  to  give  ui 
notice  that  the  snow  was  so  heavy,  and  already  so  deep, 
as  to  make  our  proceeding  by  either  road  dangerous, 
if  not  utterly  impi-acticable. 
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'If  that  is  really  the  case,'  cried  I  mentally,  'let 
us  sec  what  we  may  hoi>c  from  the  construction  of  the 
Bevcn  heads  that  constitute  our  company.'  Observe, 
gentle  reader,  that  I  do  not  mean  the  outward  and 
visible  form  of  those  heads  ;  for  I  am  not  amonj^st 
the  new  race  of  physiopiomists  who  exhaust  in- 
vention only  to  ally  their  own  species  to  the  animal 
creation,  and  would  rather  prove  the  skull  of  a  man 
resembled  an  ass,  than,  lookin;;  within,  find  in  the 
intellect  a  glorious  similitude  of  the  Deity.  An  ele- 
gant author  more  justly  conveys  my  idea  of  phy- 
Bioj;nomy,  when  he  says,  that  '  different  sensibilities 
gatlier  into  the  countenance  and  become  beauty  there, 
as  colours  mount  in  a  tulip  and  enrich  it.'  It  was 
my  interest  to  be  lus  hnjipy  as  1  could,  and  that  can 
on'lv  be  when  we  look  around  with  a  wish  to  be  pleased  : 
nor  could  I  ever  find  a  way  of  unlockinj^  the  human 
heart,  but  by  frankly  invitin;;  others  to  peep  into  my 
own.     .\nil  now  for  my  survey. 

In  the  chimney-comer  sat  my  old  gentlewoman,  a 
little  alarmed  at  a  coffin  that  had  pojiped  from  the  fire, 
instead  of  a  purse ;  ergo,  superstition  was  her  weak 
side.  In  sad  conformity  to  declining  years,  she  had 
put  on  her  spectacles,  taken  out  her  knitting,  and  thus 
humbly  retired  from  attention,  which  she  had  long, 
perhaps,  been  hopeless  of  attracting.  Close  by  her 
was  placed  a  young  lady  from  London,  in  the  bloom 
of  nineteen  :  a  cross  on  her  bosom  showed  her  to  be 
a  Catholic,  and  a  peculiar  accent  an  Irishwoman  :  her 
face,  especially  her  eyes,  might  be  termed  handsome  ; 
of  those  archness  would  have  been  the  expression,  had 
not  the  absence  of  her  air  proved  that  their  sense  was 
turned  inward,  to  contemplate  in  her  heart  some 
chosen  cherished  image.  Love  and  romance  reigned 
in  every  lineament. 

A  French  abbe  had,  a.s  is  usual  with  gentlemen  of 
that  country,  edged  himself  into  the  seat  by  the  belle, 
to  whom  ho  continually  addressed  hiujself  with  all 
sorts  of  prlili  fjins,  though  fatigue  was  obvious  in  his 
air ;  and  the  impression  of  some  danger  escaped  gave 
a  wild  sharpness  to  every  feature.  '  Thou  hast  com- 
prised,' thought  I,  '  the  knowledge  of  a  whole  life  in 
perhaps  the  last  month  :  and  then,  perhaps,  didst  thou 
first  study  the  art  of  thinking,  or  learn  the  misery  of 
feeling  !'  Neither  of  these  seemed,  however,  to  have 
troubled  his  neighbour,  a  portly  Knglishman,  who, 
though  with  a  sort  of  surly  good  nature  he  had  given 
up  his  place  at  the  fire,  yet  contrived  to  engross  both 
caniUes,  by  holding  before  them  a  newspaper,  where 
he  dwelt  upon  the  article  of  stocks,  till  a  bloody  duel 
in  Ireland  induced  communication,  and  enabled  nie 
to  discover  that,  in  spite  of  the  importance  of  his  air, 
credulity  might  be  reckoned  amongst  his  charac- 
teristics. 

The  opposite  comer  of  the  fire  had  been,  by  general 
consent,  given  up  to  one  of  the  Londiui  travellers, 
whose  age  and  infimiities  challenged  regard,  while 
his  aspect  awakened  the  most  melting  benevolence. 
Suppose  an  anchorite,  sublimed  by  ilevoti.m  and  tem- 
perance from  all  hunuin  frailty,  and  you  will  see  this 
interesting  aged  clergyman  :  so  pale,  so  pure  was  his 
complexion,  so  slight  his  figure,  though  tall,  that  it 
eeemed  as  if  his  soul  was  gradually  divesting  itself  of 
the  covering  of  mortality,  that  when  the  hour  of  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  body  eanie,  hardly  should  the  greedy 
grave  claim  aught  of  a  being  so  ethereal!  'Dh,  what 
lessons  of  patience  and  sanctity  cnuldst  thou  give,' 
thought  I,  '  were  it  my  fortune  to  find  the  key  of  thy 
heart !' 

Au  officer  in  the  middle  of  life  occupied  the  next 
seal.  .Mar* ial  and  athletic  in  his  person,  of  a  coun- 
tenance open  and  sensible,  tanned,  as  it  seenu'd,  by 
ievere  service,  his  fitreliead  only  retaineil  its  whiteness  ; 
yet  that,  with  assimilating  graceful  manners,  reiulcreil 
hint  very  prepossessing. 

That  seven  sensible  people,  for  I  include  myself  in 


that  description,  should  tumble  out  of  two  stage- 
coaches, and  be  thrown  together  so  od<lly,  was,  in  my 
opinion,  an  incident  ;  and  why  not  make  it  really 
one  !  I  hastily  advanced,  and,  turning  my  back  to 
the  fire,  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company — not  on 
my  person,  for  that  was  noway  singular — not,  I  would 
fain  hojte,  upon  my  coat,  which  1  had  forgotten  till 
that  moment  was  threadbare;  I  had  rather  of  the 
three  imagine  my  assurance  the  object  of  general  at- 
tention. However,  no  one*6poke,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  second  my  own  motion. 

'  Sir,'  cried  1  to  the  Englishman,  who,  by  the  time 
he  had  kept  the  paper,  had  certainly  spelt  its  con- 
tents, '  do  you  find  anything  entertaining  in  that 
newspaper  V 

'  .No,  sir,'  returned  he  most  laconically. 
'Then  you  might  perhaps  find  something  entertain- 
ing out  of  it,'  adiled  I. 

'  Perhaps  I  might,'  retorted  he  in  a  provoking 
accent,  and  surveying  ine  from  top  to  toe.  The  French- 
nmn  laughed — so  did  I — it  is  the  only  way  when  one 
has  been  more  witty  than  wise.  I  returned  presently, 
however,  to  the  attack. 

'  How  channinglv  might  we  fill  a  long  evening,'  re- 
sumed I,with,;Lsl  thought,  a  most  ingratiating  smile, 
'  if  each  of  the  conijiany  would  relate  the  most  re- 
nuvrkable  story  he  or  she  ever  knew  or  heard  of !' 

'  Truly  we  might  make  a  long  evening  that  wpv,' 
again  retorted  my  torment,  the  Knglishman.  '  However, 
if  vou  please,  we  will  waive  your  plan,  sir,  till  to-mor- 
row ;  and  then  we  sliall  have  the  additional  resort  of 
our  dreams,  if  our  meuu)ries  fail  us.'  He  now.  with  a 
negligent  viwn,  rang,  and  onlered  the  chambermaid. 
The  two  females  rose  of  course,  and  in  one  moment 
an  overbearing  clown  cut  short  '  the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  thm-  of  soul.'  I  forgot  it  snowed,  and  went 
to  bed  in  a  fever  of  rage.  .\  charming  tale  rea<ly  for 
the  press  in  my  travelling  desk — the  harvest  I  might 
nuike  could  I  prevail  on  each  of  the  company  to  tell 
me  another  !  Header,  if  you  ever  had  an  empty  purse, 
and  an  unread  performance  of  your  own  burning  ia 
your  pocket  and  your  heart,  I  need  not  ask  you  to  pity 
me. 

Fortune,  however,  more  kindly  than  usual,  took  mj 
case  into  consideration  ;  for  the  numiing  showed  me 
a  snow  so  deep,  that  hail  Thomas  a  Recket  conde- 
scended to  attend  at  his  own  shrine  to  greet  those  who 
inquired  for  it,  not  a  soul  could  have  got  at  the 
cathedral  to  p.-iy  their  devoirs  to  the  complaisant 
archbishop. 

On  entering  the  breakfast-room,  I  found  mine 
host  had,  at  the  desire  of  some  one  or  other  of  the 
company,  already  produce. 1  his  very  snnill  stock  of 
books,  consisting  of  the  .Army  List,  the  Whole  .\rt  of 
Farriery,  and  a  volume  of  itniierfect  magajines  ;  a 
small  supply  of  mental  food  for  seven  hungry  people. 
Vanity  nevt'r  deserts  itself:  I  thought  I  wius  greeted 
with  more  than  common  civility  ;  and  having  satis- 
tied  my  grosser  appetite  with  tea  and  toast,  resumed 
the  idea  of  ihe  night  before — assuring  the  young  lady 
that  '  I  was  certain,  from  her  fine  eyes,  she  could 
melt  us  with  a  tender  story  ;  while  the  sober  nnitrou 
could  improve  ns  by  a  wise  fne:'  a  circular  Ikiw 
showed  siu.ilar  hopes'from  the  gentlemen.  The  plan 
was  adopted,  and  the  exultation  of  .-onseious  »u|*- 
riority  flushed  my  check. 

lilt  JOHN  M(>i>nE:. 

1)11  Jdiin  Moouk.  author  of  Xmin;  mm  other 
works,  was  \wTn  at  Stirling  in  tlie  year  I7'J9.  Ili» 
fiitlier  WHS  one  of  the  elergyinen  <if  lliat  tnwn,  bill 
ilied  in  17:17.  leaving  seven  children  to  tbei.ire  of 
bis  excellent  wi.low.  Mrs  Misire  reiiioveil  Im  (Ibis- 
gow,  where  her  relations  rishlcd,  imMessed  >>t  eunsi- 
ilerablc  pmiwrtv.     After  the  utuiu  cducntiun  at  the 
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university  of  Glasgow,  Jdhn  wus  put  apjircntice  to 
Mr  Gordon.  .1  »ur|.'i.i)n  of  extensive  practice,  with 
wlioni  Sniullctt  li.i.l  been  apprenticeJ  a  few  )e;irs 
before.  In  lii*  niiie;eeiitliyear,  Moore  acconipanieii 
tlie  Duke  of  .\r(;yle'.s  regiment  abroad,  and  at- 
tended tlic  military  hospituU  at  Slaestriclit  in  tlie 
cap.aeity  of  siirj:eon's  mate.  From  thence  he  went 
to  FlushinR  and  Breda ;  and  on  the  termination  of 
hostilities,  he  acoonipanied  General  liraddotk  to 
F.ngliind.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  household 
surKcon  to  the  Karl  of  All>emarle,  the  British  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  Versailles.  His  old  master, 
Mr  Gordon,  now  invited  him  to  become  a  partner  in 
his  business  in  Glascow,  ami,  after  two  ye.irs'  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  Moore  acce|ited  the  invitation.  He 
practised  for  many  years  in  Glasgow  with  great 
success.  In  1772  he  w.as  induced  to  accompany  the 
young  Duke  of  Hamilton  to  the  continent,  where 
they  resided  five  years,  in  France,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  Keturning  in  1778,  Moore  re- 
moved his  family  to  I/indon,  and  eoninienced  phy- 
sician in  the  metropolis.  In  1779  he  published  A 
Vieip  nf  Siyieti/  ami  Mannern  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Germanu.  in  two  volumes,  which  wa.s  rei'eived 
with  general  approbation.  In  1781  appeared  his 
yietr  of  Societj/  and  Manners  in  Jtah/;  in  17S.^) 
Afediral  Skclclies ;  and  in  1786  his  Zcluco  :  I'l/nVws 
Vieir^  of  Human  Kaliire,  taken  from  Life  and  Man- 
ners, Foreiqn  and  Domestic.  The  object  of  this 
novel  was  to  prove  that,  in  spite  of  the  gayest  and 
most  prosperous  appearances,  inward  misery  al- 
ways accompanies  vice.  The  hero  of  the  tale  was  the 
only  son  of  a  noble  family  in  Sicilv,  spoiled  by 
maternal  indulgence,  and  at  length  rioting  in  every 
prodigality  and  vice.  The  idea  of  such  a  character 
w.is  probably  suggested  by  Smollett's  Count  Fathom, 
but  M<x)re  took  a  wider  range  of  character  and  inci- 
dent. He  made  his  hero  accomplished  and  fas- 
cinating, thus  avoiding  the  feeling  of  contempt  with 
which  the  abject  vilhmy  of  Fathom  is  unavoidably 
regarded ;  and  he  traced,  step  by  step,  through  a 
succession  of  scenes  and  adventures,  the  progress  of 
depravity,  and  the  rffects  of  uncontrolled  passion. 
The  incident  of  the  favourite  sparrow,  which  Zeluco 
squeezed  to  deatii  wlien  a  boy,  because  it  did  not 
perform  certain  tricks  «  hich  he  had  taught  it,  lets 
us  at  once  into  the  pampered  selfishness  and  p.is- 
sionate  cruelty  of  his  disposition.  The  scene  of  the 
novel  is  laid  chiefly  in  Italy  ;  .and  the  author's  fami- 
liarity with  foreign  manners  enabled  him  to  impart 
to  his  narrative  numerous  new  and  graphic  sketches. 
Zeluco  also  serves  in  the  Spanish  army;  and  at 
another  time  is  a  shave-owner  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  latter  circumstance  gives  the  author  an  oppor- 
tunity of  condemning  the  system  of  slavery  with 
eloquence  and  humanity,  and  presenting  some  alTect- 
ing  pictures  of  sufTering  and  attachment  in  the 
negro  race.  The  death  of  Hanno,  the  Imniane  and 
generous  slave,  is  one  of  Mo<ire's  most  masterly 
delineations.  The  various  scenes  and  episodes  in  the 
novel  relieve  the  disagreeable  shades  of  a  character 
constantly  deepening  in  vice ;  for  Zeluco  has  no  re- 
deeming trait  to  link  him  to  our  sympathy  or  for- 
givCTiess.  Moore  visiteil  Scotland  in  tlie  summer  of 
17.'<6.  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  following 
year  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  genius  and  fortunes 
of  Burns.  It  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  precious 
autobiography  of  the  poet,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  powerful  sketches  that  ever  was  written. 
In  their  correspondence  we  see  the  colossal  strength 
tnd  lofty  mind  of  the  peasant-b.ard,  ever,  when 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  accomplished  and  learned 
traveller  and  man  of  taste.  In  August  1792,  Dr 
Moore  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  to  Paris, 
»nd   witnessed  some   of  the  earlv  txeesses  of  the 


French   revolution.     Of  this  tour  he    published  an 
account,  entitled  A  Journal  During  a  Uesidence  tn 
France,  from  the  l/eginniny  of  Auitust  to  the  middle  of 
December  1792,  S;c.     The  first  volume  of  this  work 
was  published  in   179'i,  and  a  second  in  1794.     In 
1795    I)r   MtMire,  wishing  to  give   a  retros|tective 
detail  of  the  circumstances  which  tended  to  hasten 
the  revolution,  drew  up  a  carefully  digested  narra- 
tive, entitled  A  View  0/ the  Causes  and  Progress  oj 
the  French  Revolution,  in  two  volumes.     This  is  a 
valuable  work,  and  it  has  been  pretty  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  aninnited  and  pic- 
turesque sun-ey  of  the  events  preceding  the  career 
of  Xai)oleon.     In  1796  Dr  Moore  produced  a  second 
novel.  Edward:   Various    Views  of  Human  Aature, 
tahen  from  Life  and  Manners,  chiejiy  in  Knijland,    As 
Zeluco  was  a  model  of  villany,  Edward  is  a  model  of 
virtue.     The  work,  altogether,  displays  great  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  a  lively  rather  than  a  correct 
style,  and  some  amusing  portraits  of  English  cha- 
racter: among  these,  that   of  Barnet   the  epicure 
(who  falls  in  love,  and  marries  a  laiiy  for  her  skill 
in  dressing  a  dish  of  stewed  carp,  and  who  is  made 
a  good  husband  chiefly  by  his  wife's  cookery  and 
attention  to  his  comforts)  is  undoubtedly  the  best. 
In  the  following  year  Moore  furnished  a  life  of  his 
friend  Smollett  for  a  collective  edition  of  his  worksi. 
In    1800  appeared  his  last  production,  Mordaunt: 
Shetches  of  Life,  Character,  and  Manners,  in    I  'arious 
Countries,  including  the  Memoirs  of  a  French  Ladt/  oj 
Qualit;/,     In  this   novel  our  author,    following  the 
example   of  Kichardson   and   Smollett's   Humphry 
Clinker,  threw  bis  narrative  into  the  form  of  letters, 
part  being  dated  from  the  continent,  and  part  from 
England.    A  tone  of  Languor  and  insipidity  pervades 
the  story,  and  there  is  little  of  jilot  or  incident  to 
keep  alive  attention.     Dr  Moore  died  at  Kiehmond 
on  the  21st  of  .January  1802.     A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  has  been  jiuhlished  in  seven  volumes,  with 
memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings  by  Dr  Kobcrt  An- 
derson.    Of  all  the  writings  of  Dr  Moore,  his  novel 
of  'Zeluco'  is  the  most  popular.     Jlr  Dunlop  has 
given  the  preference  to  '  Edward.'     The  latter  may 
boast  of  more  variety  of  character,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  judicious  observation  and  witty  remark, 
but  it  is  deficient  in  the  strong  interest  and  forciWe 
painting  of  the  first  novel.     Zeluco's  murder  of  his 
child  in  a  fit  of  frantic  jealousy,  and  the  dis(;overy 
of  the  circimistance  by  means  of  the  picture,  is  con- 
ceived with  great  originality,  .and   has  a  striking 
elTect.     It  is  the  poetry  of  romance.     The  attach- 
ment between   Laura   and   Carlostein   is   also   de- 
scribed with   tenderness  and  delicacy,  without  de- 
generating   into    German    sentimentalism    or    im- 
morality.     Of   the    lighter    sketches,    the    scenes 
between  the  two  Scotchmen,  Targe  and  Buchanan, 
are  perhaps  the  best ;  and  their  duel  about  Queen 
Mary  is  an  inimitable  piece  of  national  caricature. 
On   English   ground,   Dr   Moore  is    a   careful    ob- 
server  of  men    and  manners.      The   conventional 
forms  of  society,   the  smartness   ot   dialogue,   the 
oddities  and  humours  of  particular  individuals,  the 
charlatanry  of  quacks  and  pretenders,  are  well  por- 
trayed.    He  fails  chiefly  in  depth  of  passion    and 
situations  of  strong  interest.   In  constructing  a  plot, 
he  is  greatly  inferior  to  Smollett  or  Fielding.     Ed- 
ward, like  Tom  .Jones,  is  a  foundling;  but  '  the  wind- 
ing up  of  the  story  by  the  trite  contrivance  of  recog- 
nising a  lost  child  from  a  mark  on  tlie  shoulder,  a 
locket,  and  a  miniature  picture,'  forms  a  humbling 
Contrast  to  the  series  of  incidents  and  events,   so 
natural,    dramatic,   and   interesting,  by   wliieh    the 
birth  of  Fielding's  hero  is  established.     There  is  no 
great  aiming  at  moral  effect  in  Moore's  novels,  un- 
less it  be  in  depicting  tho  wretchedness  of  vice,  and 
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its  trat;ic  tfrniiiiutioii  in  tliu  I'liaracter  nf  Zelueo. 
He  was  an  observer  ratlier  than  an  inventor;  lit 
noted  more  tlian  he  felt.  The  same  jKiwers  of 
observation  lilsplayed  in  his  novels,  and  his  extensive 
acquaintance  with  mankind,  rendered  him  an  ad- 
mirable ehronieler  of  the  striking  scenes  of  the 
rrencli  revolution.  Numerous  as  are  the  works 
sino«  published  on  this  great  event,  the  journals 
ar.d  remarks  of  Dr  Moore  may  still  be  read  with 
jileasure  and  instruction.  It  may  here  be  mentioned, 
that  the  distinguished  Sir  John  Moore,  who  fell  at 
Corunua,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  novelist. 

[Dimitle  aii'l  Dud  belwecn  the  Two  Scotch  Sen'uiila  in 
Ilabj.] 

[From  '  Zelueo.'] 

[Duncan  Tirgo,  a  hot  HighlandtT.  who  hat!  been  out  in  the 
Forty-Five,  ao'l  Georgo  IJiichanan,  bom  and  tducitfd  among 
the  Whigs  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  both  strviiis-men  in  Italy, 
meet  and  dine  together  during  the  absi-nce  of  their  niastera 
After  dinner,  and  the  bottle  having  eirculated  frei-ly,  they  dis- 
agree aa  to  iMiIitics,  Targe  being  a  keen  Jacobite,  and  the  other 
a  stanch  Whig.  J 

Buchanan  filled  a  bumper,  and  gave,  for  the  toast, 
'  The  Land  of  takes  !* 

This  immediately  dispersed  the  cloud  which  began 
to  gather  on  the  other's  brow. 

Targe  drank  the  toast  withenthusiasm,  saying,  *  May 
the  Almighty  pour  hi.s  blessings  on  every  hill  and 
valley  in  it !  that  is  the  worst  wish,  Mr  Buchanan, 
that  I  shall  ever  wish  to  that  land.* 

*  It  would  delight  your  heart  to  behold  the  flourish- 
ing condition  it  is  now  in,'  replied  Uuchanan  ;  *  it 
was  fast  improving  when  1  left  it,  and  1  have  I>een 
credibly  informed  since  that  it  is  now  a  perfect  garden.' 

*  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  it,'  said  Targe. 

*  Indeed,'  added  Huchanan,  *  it  ha8  been  in  a  state 
of  rapid  improvement  ever  nince  the  Union.' 

*  Confound  the  Union  !'  cried  Targe  ;  *  it  would  have 
improved  much  fluster  without  it.' 

*  1  am  not  quite  clear  on  that  point,  Mr  Targe,' 
said  Buchanan. 

*  Depend  upon  it,'  replied  Targe,  *the  Union  was 
the  worst  treaty  that  Scotland  ever  nuide.' 

*I  shall  admit,'  said  Buchanan,  'that  she  might 
have  made  a  better ;  but,  bad  as  it  is,  our  country 
reaps  some  advantage  from  it.* 

*  Alt  the  advantages  are  on  the  side  of  England.' 

*  What  do  you  think,  Mr  Targe,'  said  Buchanan, 
*of  the  increase  of  trade  since  the  Union,  and  the 
riches  which  have  flowed  into  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land from  that  quarter  !* 

*Think,'  cried  Targe;  'why,  I  think  they  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  mischief  to  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.' 

*  ilow  so,  my  good  friend  V  t^aid  Buchanan. 

*  By  spreading  luxury  among  the  inhabitants,  tli<> 
never-failing  forerunner  of  etfeminacy  of  manner.-^. 
Why,  1  wa-s  assured,'  continued  Targe,  *  by  Sergeant 
Lewis  Macncil,  a  Highland  gentleman  in  the  I'ru.H>iuM 
service,  that  the  Lowlanders,  in  some  parts  of  Scot 
land,  are  now  very  little  better  than  so  many  Knglish.* 

*0  fie  !*  cried  lluchanan  ;  *  ihingw  are  not  come  to 
that  pass  a^  yet,  Mr  Targe:  your  friend,  the  sergeant, 
assuredly  exaggerates.' 

•I  hope  hu^does,'  replied  Targe;  'but  you  must  nc- 
knowletige,'  continued  he,  *  that  by  the  Union  Scot- 
hmd  has  lost  her  existence  as  an  independent  state; 
her  name  is  ttwallowed  up  in  that  of  Kngtand  i  Only 
read  the  Knglish  newspapers;  they  mention  Ktigland, 
as  if  it  wen*  the  name  of  the  whole  inland.  They  tu.k 
of  the  Knglish  army,  the  Kngli^h  fleet,  the  Kngli-h 
everything.  They  never  mention  Scotland,  exetpt 
when  one  of  our  countrymen  happens  to  get  an  olKu'c 
under  government ;  we  are  then  told,  with  some  stale 


gibe,  that  the  person  is  a  Scotchmaji :  or,  which  hap- 
pens still  more  rarely,  when  any  of  them  are  con- 
demned to  die  at  Tyburn,  particular  care  is  taken  to 
inform  the  itublic  that  the  criminal  is  originally  from 
Scotland  !  But  if  fifty  Knglishmen  get  ]itaces,  or  are 
hanged,  in  one  year,  no  remarks  are  made.* 

*  No,'  said  Buchanan  ;  '  in  that  case  it  is  passed  over 
as  a  thing  of  course.' 

The  conversation  then  taking  another  turn,  Targe, 
who  was  a  great  genealogist,  descanted  on  the  anti- 
quity of  certain  gentlemen's  families  in  the  Highlands  ; 
which,  he  asserted,  were  far  more  honouralde  than 
most  of  the  noble  fatnilies  either  in  Scotland  or  Kng- 
land.  *  Is  it  not  shameful,'  added  he,  '  that  a  parcel 
of  mushroom  lords,  mere  sprouts  from  the  dunghills 
of  law  or  commerce,  the  grandsons  of  grocers  and 
attorneys,  should  take  the  pass  of  gentlemen  of  the 
oldest  families  in  KuropeT 

*  \\'hy,  as  for  that  matter,'  replied  Buchanan,  'pro- 
vided the  grandsons  of  grocers  or  attorneys  are  de- 
serving citizens,  I  do  not  perceive  why  they  should  be 
e.\cluded  from  the  king's  favour  more  than  other 
men.* 

*But  some  of  them  never  drew  a  sword  in  defence 
of  either  their  king  or  country,'  rejoined  Targe. 

*  Assuredly,'  said  Buciianan,  *men  may  deserve 
honour  and  pre-eminence  by  other  means  than  by 
drawing  their  swords.  I  could  name  a  man  who  was 
no  soldier,  and  yet  did  more  honour  to  his  country 
than  all  the  soldiers,  or  lords,  or  lairds  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.' 

*  Who  was  he?'  said  Targe. 

*  The  man  whose  name  1  have  the  honour  to  bear,' 
replied  the  other ;  '  the  great  George  Buchanan.' 

*  Who?  Buchanan  the  historian T  cried  Targe. 

*  Ay,  the  very  same !'  rei)lied  Buchanan  in  aloud 
voice,  being  now  a  little  heated  with  wine  and  ele- 
vated with  vanity  on  account  of  his  nanie.  '  Why, 
sir,*  continued  he,  *  George  Buchanan  was  not  only 
the  mo^t  learned  man,  but  also  the  best  poet  of  his 
time.' 

'  Perhaps  he  might,'  said  Targe  coldly. 

'  Bcrhaps!'  repeated  Buchanan  ;  *  there  is  no  dubi- 
tation  in  the  case.  I)o  you  remember  his  description 
of  his  own  country  and  countrymen  V 

'  1  cannot  say  I  do,'  replied  Targe. 

*  Then  1  will  give  you  a  sample  of  his  versification,* 
Haid  Buchanan,  who  immerilately  repeated,  with  an 
enthusiastic  emphasis,  the  following  lines  from  Bucha- 
nan's Kpithalamiuni  on  the  Marriage  of  Francis  the 
Dauphin  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots:— 

Ilia  phoretratis  c^t  propria  gloria  Scotis, 

Ciiigero  venatu  saltUN,  t>uiK-rare  nataiido 

Flumina,  ferro  fanieni,  contcnmere  frigora  ct  ar?<tua. 

Nee  fossa  et  muris  patriani,  tH.d  niarte  tueri, 

Kt  hpreta  incohimem  vita  di-fendero  famani; 

FulHciti  eervaro  fidein,  Kmetumqtie  vercri 

Numen  aniieittir,  more;*,  nnn  mnnus  amare 

ArtibuM  his,  totuin  frwniirunt  i  um  K'lla  p^-r  orbtfm, 

Nntlaque  non  legcn  tclhis  miila.et  avtt;is 

I'^xtcrno  hubjectajiign,  gens  una  vetiistin 

StHltbiis  antiqua  sub  Iibertalt*  rv^v^it. 

Hub^titit  hie  Oothi  furor,  )iic  gravis  impclUM  hmit 

Haxonis,  hie  Clmber  HU]KTato  Sjuione,  ct  acri 

Perduniito,  Neuster  Ciinbra 

*  I  cannot  recollect  any  more.* 

*  You  have  recollected  too  nmch  for  ne,'  Mid  Targe, 
'fur  although  I  was  sevenil  years  at  an  academy  in 
llie  Highlands,  yet  1  must  confesjt  I  am  no  gurat 
Latin  scholar.' 

'  But  the  great  Buchanan,'  i*aid  the  other,  *  was  th« 
best  Latin  scholarin  Kurope;  ho  wrote  that  language 
as  well  a-s  Livy  or  Horace.* 

'  I  shall  not'tli-pnle  it,'  said  Targe. 

•And  was,  over  and  nlMivo,  a  man  of  the  first-rat* 
geniuft!' continued  Buchanan  with  exultation. 
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'Well,  Will;  all  that  may  be,'  replied  Turge  a 
little  Ileevi^hly;  'but  let  me  tell  jou  one  tbiug,  Mr 
ISuehaiian,  if  he  could  have  swopt*  one-half  of  his 
genius  for  a  little  more  honesty,  he  would  have  made 
an  advantageous  cj[chan<rc,  although  he  had  thrown 
alt  bis  Latin  into  the  bargain.* 

'  In  what  did  he  ever  show  any  want  of  honesty!' 
said  Huchanan. 

'  In  calumniating  and  endeavouring  to  blacken  the 
reputation  of  his  rightful  sovereign,  Mary  (Jueen  of 
Scots,'  replied  Targe,  '  the  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished princess  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne.' 

'  I  have  nothing  to  say  cither  against  her  beauty 
or  her  accomplishments,'  resumed  Buchanan;  'but 
sarcly,  Mr  Targe,  vou  must  acknowledge  that  she  was 
a !' 

'  Hare  a  care  wliat  you  Bay,  sir!'  interrupted  Targe  ; 
'  I'll  permit  no  m.m  tlint  ever  wore  breeches  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  that  unfortunate  queen  !' 

'  No  man  that  ever  wore  cither  breeches  or  a  phi- 
labcg,'  replied  Huclianan,  '  shall  prevent  me  from 
speaking  the  trutli  when  I  see  occa.«ion  !' 

*  Speak  as  much  truth  as  you  please,  sir,'  rejoined 
Targe;  'but  I  declare  that  no  man  shall  calumniate 
the  memory  of  that  beautiful  and  unfortunate  prin- 
cess in  my  presence  while  I  can  wield  a  claymore.' 

'  If  you  should  wield  fifty  claymores,  you  cannot 
deny  that  she  wa.s  a  I'apist  !*  said  Buchanan. 

'  Well,  sir,'  cried  Targe,  '  what  then !  She  was, 
like  other  people,  of  the  religion  in  which  she  was 
bred.' 

'  I  <lo  not  know  where  you  may  have  been  bred,  Mr 
Targe,'  said  Buchanan  ;  '  for  aught  I  know,  you  may 
be  an  adherent  to  the  worship  of  the  scarlet  lady 
yourself.  Unless  that  is  the  c;vse,  you  ought  not  to 
interest  yourself  in  the  reputation  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.' 

'  '-  fear  you  are  too  nearly  related  to  the  false  slan- 
derer whose  name  you  bear !'  said  Targe. 

*  I  glory  in  the  name ;  and  should  think  myself 
greatly  obliged  to  any  man  who  could  prove  my  rela- 
tion to  the  great  George  Buchanan  !'  cried  the  other. 

*  He  was  nothing  but  a  disloyal  calumniator,'  cried 
Targe  ;  *  who  attempted  to  support  falsehoods  bv  for- 
geries, which,  I  thank  Heaven,  are  now  fully  de- 
tected !' 

'  Vou  are  thankful  for  a  very  small  mercy,'  resumed 
Buchanan  ;  '  but  since  you  provoke  me  to  it,  I  will 
tell  you,  in  plain  English,  that  your  bonny  Queen 
Mary  was  the  strumpet  of  Bothwell  and  the  murderer 
of  her  husband !' 

No  sooner  hail  he  uttered  the  last  sentence,  than 
Targe  flew  at  him  like  a  tiger,  and  they  were  sepa- 
rated with  difficulty  by  Mr  N 's  groom,  who  was 

in  the  adjoining  chamber,  and  had  heard  the  alter- 
cation. 

'  I  insist  on  your  giving  me  satisfaction,  or  retracting 
what  you  have  said  against  the  beautiful  Queen  of 
Scotland !'  cried  Targe. 

'  As  for  retracting  what  I  have  said,'  replied  Bucha- 
nan, '  that  is  no  habit  of  mine  ;  but,  with  regard  to 
giving  you  satisfaction,  I  am  ready  for  that  to  the 
best  of  my  ability;  for  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  though  I 
am  not  a  Highlandman,  1  am  a  Scotchman  as  well 
as  yourself,  and  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the 
claymore;  so  name  your  hour,  and  I  will  meet  you  to- 
morrow morning.' 

'  Why  not  directly  I'  cried  Targe ;  '  there  is  nobody 
in  the  garden  to  interrupt  us.' 

'  I  should  have  chosen  to  have  settled  some  thin"^ 
first ;  but  since  you  are  in  such  a  hurry,  J  will  not 
baulk  you.  I  will  step  home  for  my  sword  and  be 
with  you  directly,'  said  Buchanan. 

*  To  swop  !•  »n  old  English  word  stiU  used  in  Scotland, 
*icnifying  to  exchange. 


The  groom  interposed,  and  endeavoured  to  rcci'iiciit 
the  two  enraged  Scots,  but  without  success.  Buchanan 
soon  arrived  with  his  sword,  and  they  retired  to  a 
private  spot  in  the  garden.  The  groom  ne.\t  tried  to 
persuade  them  to  decide  their  dirterence  by  fair  boxing. 
This  was  rejected  by  both  the  champions  iw  a  mode 
of  fighting  unbecoming  gentlemen.  The  groom  as- 
serted that  the  best  gentlemen  in  England  sometimes 
fought  in  that  manner,  and  gave,  as  an  instance,  a 
bo.ving  match,  of  which  he  himself  had  been  a  wit- 
ness, between  Lord  G.'s  gentleman  and  a  gentleman- 
farmer  at  York  races  about  the  price  of  a  unire. 

'  But  our  quarrel,'  said  Targe, '  is  about  the  repu- 
tation of  a  queen.' 

'  That,  for  certain,'  replied  the  groom,  '  makes  a 
difference.' 

Buchanan  unsheathed  his  sword. 

'  .■\rc  you  ready,  sir !'  cried  Targe. 

'  That  I  am.  Come  on,  sir,'  said  Buchanan ;  '  and 
the  Lord  be  with  the  righteous.' 

*  .\men  !'  cried  Targe  ;  and  the  conflict  began. 

Both  the  combatants  understood  the  weapon  they 
fought  with  ;  and  each  parried  his  adversary's  blows 
with  such  dexterity,  that  no  blood  was  shed  for  soma 
time,  .^t  length  Targe,  making  a  feint  at  Buchanan's 
head,  gave  him  suddenly  a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh. 

'  I  hrppe  you  are  now  sensible  of  your  error  i'  said 
Targe,  dropping  his  point. 

'  1  am  of  the  same  opinion  I  was  !'  cried  Buchanan  ; 
*  so  keep  your  guard.'  So  saying,  he  advanced  more 
briskly  than  ever  upon  Targe,  who,  after  warding  off 
several  strokes,  wounded  his  antagonist  a  second  time. 
Buchanan,  however,  showed  no  disposition  to  relin- 
quish the  combat.  But  this  second  wound  being  in 
the  forehead,  and  the  blood  flowing  with  profusion 
irito  his  eyes,  he  could  no  longer  see  distinctly,  but 
was  obliged  to  flourish  his  sword  at  random,  without 
being  able  to  perceive  the  movements  of  his  adversary, 
who,  closing  with  him,  became  master  of  his  sword, 
and  with  the  same  effort  threw  him  to  the  ground  ; 
and,  standing  over  him,  he  said,  '  This  may  convince 
you,  Mr  Buchanan,  that  yours  is  not  the  righteous 
cause!  You  are  in  my  power  ;  but  I  will  act  as  the 
queen  whose  character  I  defend  would  order  were  sho 
alive.  I  hope  you  will  live  to  repent  of  the  injustice 
you  have  done  to  that  amiable  and  unfortunate  prin- 
cess.' He  then  assisted  Buchanan  to  rise.  Buchaiian 
made  no  immediate  answer :  but  when  he  saw  Targe 
assisting  the  groom  to  stop  the  blood  which  flowed 
from  his  wounds,  he  said,  '  I  must  acknoAvledge,  Mr 
Targe,  that  you  behave  like  a  gentleman.' 

After  the  bleeding  was  in  some  degree  diminished 
by  tlie  dry  lint  which  the  groom,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent farrier,  applied  to  the  wounds,  they  assisted  him 
to  his  chamber,  and  then   the  groom  rode  away  to 

inform  Mr  N of  what  had  happened.     But  the 

wound  becoming  more  painful,  Targe  proposed  sending 
for  a  surgeon.  Buchanan  then  said"  that  the  surgeon's 
mate  belonging  to  one  of  the  ships  of  the  British 
sqnadron  then  in  the  bay  was,  he  believed,  on  shore, 
and  as  he  was  a  Scotchman,  he  would  like  to  employ 
him    rather   than    a   foreigner.      Having   mentioned 

where  he  lodged,  one  of  Mr  N 's  footmen  went 

immediately  for  him.  He  returned  soon  after, saving 
that  the  surgeon's  mate  was  not  at  his  lodging,'  nor 
expected  for  some  hours.  '  But  I  will  go  and  bring 
the  French  surgeon,'  continued  the  footman. 

'  I  thank  you,  Mr  Thomas,'  said  Buchanan  ;  'but  I 
will  have  patience  till  my  own  countrvman  returns.' 

_'  He  may  not  return  for  a  long  time','  said  Thomas. 
'  You  had  best  let  me  run  for  the  French  surgeon, 
who.  they  say,  has  a  great  deal  of  skill.' 

'  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Mr  Thomas,' added  Buchanan  ; 
'but  neither  Frenchman  nor  Spanishman  shall  dress 
n:y  wounds  when  a  Scottishman  is  to  be  found  for 
love  or  money.' 
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*  They  are  to  bo  found,  for  the  one  or  the  other,  as 
I  am  credibly  informed,  in  most  parts  of  the  world/ 
said  Thomas. 

*  As  my  countrymen/  replied  Buchanan,  *  are  dis- 
tin^'uished  for  letting  slip  no  means  of  improvement, 
it  would  be  very  stranjrc  if  many  of  them  did  not  use 

I     that  of  travelling,  Mr  Thomas.' 

'  It  would  be  very  strange  indeed,  I  own  it/  said 
the  footman. 

*  But  are  you  certain  of  this  young  man's  skill  in 
his  business  when  he  does  come!    said  Targe, 

*  I  confess  I  have  hud  no  opportunity  to  know  any- 
thing of  his  skill,'  answered  Buchanan  ;  *but  I  kn<n\% 
for  certain,  that  he  is  sprung  from  very  rcspectiible 
people.  His  father  is  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  his  father's  son  will  be  deficient 
in  the  profession  to  which  he  was  bred.' 

*  It  would  be  still  less  likely  had  the  son  been  bred 
to  preaching!'  said  Targe. 

*That  is  true/  replie<l  Bvichanan  ;  *  but  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  young  man's  skill  :  he  seems  to  be  a  very 
douce"  lad.  It  will  be  an  encouragement  to  him  to 
sec  that  I  prefer  him  to  another,  and  also  a  comfort  to 
me  to  be  attended  by  my  countryman.* 

'Countryman  or  not  countryman/  said  Thomas, 
*  he  will  expect  to  be  paid  for  his  trouble  as  well  us 
another.' 

*  Assuredly,'  said  Buchanan  ;  *  but  it  was  always  a 
maxim  with  me,  and  shall  be  to  my  dying  day,  that 
we  should  give  our  own  fish-guts  to  our  own  sea-mews.' 

*  .Since  you  are  so  fond  of  your  own  .sea-mews/  naid 
Thomas,  *  I  am  surprised  you  were  so  eager  to  destroy 
Mr  Targe  there.' 

*  That  proceeded  from  a  difference  in  pnlliics,  Mr 
Thomas/  replied  Buchanan,  *  in  which  the  best  of 
friends  are  apt  to  have  a  misunderstanding ;  but 
though  I  am  a  Whig  and  ho  is  a  Tory,  I  hope  we  are 
both  honest  men  ;  and  us  he  behaved  generously  when 
my  life  was  in  his  power,  I  have  no  scruple  in  saying 
that  I  am  sorry  for  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of 
any  person,  dead  or  alive,  for  whom  he  has  an  esteem.* 

*  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  acquired  the  esteem  of  her 
very  enemies,*  resumed  Targe.  *The  elegance  and 
engaging  sweetness  of  lier  manners  were  irresistible 
to  every  heart  that  wa-s  not  steeled  by  prejudice  or 
jeahmsy.* 

'  .Slie  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Judge,'  said  Buchanan, 
*who  can  neither  be  seduced  by  fair  appearances,  nor 
imposed  on  by  forgeries  and  fraud.' 

*She  is  80,  Mr  Buchanan/  replied  Targe;  *and  her 
rival  and  accusers  are  in  the  iiandsof  the  same  Judge.' 

*  We  had  best  leave  them  all  to  llis  justice  and 
mercy  then,  ami  tmy  no  mure  on  the  subject/  added 
Buchanan  *  '  for  If  (^ueen  Mary's  condurt  on  earth  was 
wliut  you  believe  it  wa.-*,  t«he  will  receive  her  reward 
in  heaven,  where  her  actions  and  sulferings  are  re- 
corded.' 

*  One  thing  more  I  will  say/  rejoined  Targe,  *und 
that  is  only  to  ask  of  you  wlietlier  it  is  pndmhle  that 
a  woiinin,  whose  conscience  wii-s  loaded  willi  the  crimes 
imputed  to  lier,  could  luive  cloned  the  varied  Htrene  of 
her  life,  and  have  met  death  with  buch  serene  and 
digiiilied  courage  as  Mary  did!' 

'  I  always  ailniired  that  last  awful  scene/  replied 
BucliHiutu,  who  was  melted  by  the  recollection  of 
Mary's  liehaviour  on  the  scalfold  ;  *  and  I  will  freely 
Acknowledge  that  the  mo^t  innocent  person  that  ever 
lived,  or  the  greatest  hero  recorded  in  history,  could 
not  face  death  with  greater  composure  than  the  ijueen 
of  Scotland:  hho  supported  the  dignity  of  a  queen 
while  ^he  displayed  the  meekness  of  a  ihristjun.' 

*  1  am  exceedinglv  sorry,  my  dear  friend,  for  the 
misunder'-tanding  that  happened  between  us!'  said 
Targe  utlectiiinately,  and  holding  forth  his  hand  in 

■*  A  Souttl>th  i>\prot4l'm,  nitunlnK  fTontlo  anil  wcll-dl«|>nM70. 


token  of  reconciliation:  *and  I  am  new  willing  to 
believe  that  your  friend,  Mr  George  Buchanan,  was  & 
very  great  poet,  and  understood  Latin  as  well  as  imy 
man  alive  !'  Here  the  two  friends  shook  hand^  with 
the  utmost  cordiality. 


MRS   INCnnALD. 

Mrs  Inchuai.d,  the  dramatist,  attained  deserved 
celebrity  by  her  novels,  A  Simple  i^ton/,  in  four 
volumes,  published  in  1791;  and  Nature  antl  Art, 
two  volumes,  1796.  As  this  lady  affected  plainness 
and  precision  in  style,  and  aimed  at  drawing  sketches 
from  nature,  slie  probably  designated  her  first  novel 
simple,  witliout  duly  considering  that  tlic  plot  is  in- 
tricate and  involved,  and  that  some  of  her  characters 


Mrs  IncIibaW. 

(as  Txinl  ami  Lady  Klniwuinl)  belonj;  to  tlie  ranks 
of  tliu  aristocracy.  Tlicri;  are  many  strikinf;  and 
passionate  scenes  in  tlie  novel,  ami  notwithstanding 
tile  disadvantage  attendini,'  a  double  i)lot,  the  in- 
terest is  well  snstaincd.  The  anthoress's  knowled);e 
of  lirainatic  rules  ami  ellect  may  he  seen  in  the  skilful 
(,'roupin<,' of  her  personajies,  and  in  the  liveliness  of 
the  dialo);ue.  Her  second  work  is  niucli  simpler 
and  coarser  in  texture.  Its  object  may  be  (;atliered 
from  the  eonelndinu  maxim — 'Ijet  the  poor  no  more 
he  their  own  persecutors — no  loncer  pay  hnmane  to 
Wealth — instantaneously  the  whok'  idolatrous  wor- 
ship will  cease— the  iiiol  will  he  broken.'  Mrs  Ineli- 
bald  illustrated  this  by  her  own  prai-tice;  yet  few  of 
her  re:uiersean  feel  auj;lit  but  mortiticalion  ami  dis- 
appointment at  the  lUuiiwmnil  of  the  talc,  wherein 
the  pure  and  iiobli'-mindcd  Henry,  after  the  rich 
promise  of  his  youth  ami  his  intellcct\ial  culture, 
tiiially  settles  down  with  his  father  to  •cheerful 
labour  in  (Isliin^r,  or  the  tendinR  of  n  (j-'rden,  llie 
prinluce  of  which  they  carry  to  the  next  market- 
town  .>'  The  followiu);  brief  allusion  to  the  miseries 
of  h)w  London  service  reminds  us  of  the  vividness 
and  stern  palhos  of  Dickens: — ^"  In  romances,  and 
in  some  Jilays,  then'  are  scenes  of  dark  ami  un- 
wholesome mim>s,  wherein  the  labmirer  works 
durintt  the  brii;lite»t  day  by  the  aid  of  arlill- 
cial  linllt.  There  are,  in  Uimlon,  kit<beu8  e(|nally 
dismal,  tbouKh  not  quite  so  much  ex|><iseil  to  damp 
and  noxious  vainmrs.    In  one  of  these  under  cronnd. 
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hiiliK'ii  fruin  tliu  clu'crrul  lijilit  of  tile  sun,  poor 
Aj;ne.i  was  doomed  to  toil  from  morning  till  niiilit, 
subjfrtcd  to  the  coininand  of  n  dittsntisHi-d  inistrcs.s, 
will),  not  cstinintiiig  as  slie  oii^'lit  tlie  misery 
incurred  by  serving  her,  constantly  threatened  her 
servants  with  a  dismission,  nt  which  the  unthink- 
ing wrct<'hes  would  tremble  merely  from  the  sound 
of  the  words ;  for  to  have  reflected — to  have  con- 
siilered  what  their  ])urport  was — to  be  released 
from  a  dungeon,  relieved  from  continual  upbraid- 
ings  and  vile  drudgery,  must  have  been  a  subject 
of  rejoicing;  and  yet,  because  these  good  tidings 
were  delivered  us  a  menace,  custom  had  made  the 
hearer  fearful  of  the  consequence.  So,  death  being 
descrihecl  to  children  as  a  disaster,  even  poverty 
and  shame  will  start  from  it  with  allVight ;  whereas, 
had  it  been  pictured  w  itli  its  t)eiiign  aspect,  it  would 
have  been  feared  but  by  few,  and  many,  many 
would  welcome  it  with  gladness.' 

CHAIU.OTTE  SMITH. 

The  novels  of  Mas  Cii.vrlotte  Sjiith  were  of  a 
more  romantic  cast  than  those  of  Miss  Burney  :  they 
aimed  more  at  delineating  affections  than  manners, 
and  they  all  evinced  superior  merit.  The  first, 
Emmclinc.  publislieil  in  1788.  hail  an  extensive  sale. 
£/Ar/iWe  (1789).  and  Ct/w/ma  (1791),  were  also  re- 
ceived with  favour  and  approbation.  Her  best  is 
the  Old  Enijlish  Mamir-Iliiufe,  in  wliii-h  her  descrip- 
tive powers  are  found  united  to  an  interesting  plot 
and  well-s\istained  dramutis  persuno'.  The  haste 
with  which  this  lady  produced  her  works,  and  her 
unfcirtunate  domestic  circumstances,  led  her  often 
to  bo  (iefi'ctive  in  arrangement  and  exaggerated  in 
style  and  colouring.  She  took  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  caricaturing  lawyers,  having  herself  suffered 
deeply  from  the  'law's  delay;'  and  as  her  husband 
had  ruineil  himself  and  family  by  foolish  schemes 
and  projects,  she  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  him  in 
the  projei'tor  who  hoiieil  to  make  a  fortune  by 
manuring  his  est.aic  with  old  wigs!  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  *  in  acknowledgment  of  many  pleasant  hours 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  Mrs  Smith's  works,'  in- 
cluiled  her  in  his  British  Novehsts,  and  prefixed  an 
interesting  criticism  and  memoir.  He  alludes  to 
her  defective  narratives  or  plots,  but  considers  her 
characters  to  be  conceived  with  truth  and  force, 
though  none  bear  the  stamp  of  aituid  novelty.  He 
adds,  'she  is  uniformly  happy  in  suijjjlying  them 
with  language  fitted  to  their  station  in  life ;  nor 
arc  there  many  di;ilogues  to  lie  found  which  are  at 
once  so  entertaining,  and  approach  so  nearly  to  truth 
and  reality.' 

ANN  R.VDCLIFFE. 

Mrs  Ann  Uadcliffe  (who  may  be  denominated 
the  Salvator  Rosa  of  British  novelists)  was  born  in 
London,  of  respectable  p.arents,  on  the  9th  of  July 
t7fi4.  Her  maiden  name  was  Ward.  In  her  twentv- 
third  year  she  married  Mr  William  liadcIifTe,  a 
stuilent  of  law,  but  who  afterwards  liecanie  the  edi- 
tor and  proprietor  of  a  weekly  paper,  the  English 
Chronicle.  Two  years  after  her  marriage,  in  1789, 
Mrs  Uadcliffe  published  her  first  novel.  The  Castles 
of  AtUin  nnd  Dunbaiftif,  the  scene  of  which  she  laid 
in  Scotland  <luring  the  remote  and  warlike  times  of 
the  feudal  barons.  This  work  gave  but  little  in- 
dication of  the  power  and  fascination  which  the 
authoress  afterwards  evinc-ed.  She  had  made  no 
attempt  to  portray  national  manners  or  historical 
events  (in  which,  indeed,  she  never  excelled),  and 
the  plot  was  wild  and  unnatural.  Her  next  effort, 
:nade  in  the  following  year,  was  more  successful. 


The  Sicdian    liomance   attracted    atteiiticm    by  iis 
romantic  and  numerous  adventures,  ami  the  copious 
descriptions  of  scenery  it  contained.     These  were 
depicted  witli  the  glow  and  richness  of  a  iioetical 
fancy.     'Fielding,   Kichardson,   Smollett,   and  even 
Walpole,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,   '  though  writing 
upon   an   imaginative  subject,  are  decidedly  jirose 
authors.     Mrs  Uadcliffe  h;ui  a  title  to  be  considered 
as  the  first  poetess  of  romantic  fiction  ;  that  is,  if 
actual    rhythm    shall    not    be   deemed   essential    to 
poetry.  *     Actual  rhythm  was  also  at  the  command 
of  the  accomplished  authoress.    She  has  interspersed 
various  copies  of  verses  throughout  her  works,  hut 
they  are  less  truly  poetical  than  her  prose.     "They 
have  great  sameness  of  style  and  diction,  and  are 
often  tedious,  because  introduced  in  scenes  already 
too  protracted  with  description  or  sentiment.     In 
1791  appeared  The.  liunumce  of  the  forest,  exhibiting 
the  powers  of  the  novelist  in  full  maturity.     To  her 
wonderful   talent    in   jiroducing  scenes  of  mystery 
and    surprise,    aided    by   external    ]ihenomena   and 
striking  description,   she  now   added  the  powerful 
delineation  of  iiassion.     Her  painting  of  the  charac- 
ter of  La  Motte,   hurried  on   by  an  evil  counjiellor, 
amidst  broken  resolutions  and  efforts  at  recall,  to 
the  most  dark  and  deliberate  guilt  and  cruelty,  ap- 
proaches in  some  respects  to  the  genius  of  Gixlwin. 
Variety  of  character,  however,  was  not  the  forte  of 
Mrs  U.adcliffe.     Her  strength  lay  in  the  invention 
and  interest  of  her  narrative.    Like  the  great  painter 
with  whom   she  has  lieen  compared,  she  loved  to 
sport  with  the  romantic  and  the  terrible — with  the 
striking  imagery  of  the  mountain-forest   nnd   the 
lake — the  obscure  solitude — the  cloud  and  the  storm 
— wild   banditti — ruined    castles — and   with    those 
half-discovered    glimiises    or  visionary  shadows   of 
the  invisible  world  wbicli  seem  at  times  to  cross  our 
path,  and  which  still  haunt  and  tlirill  the  imagina- 
tion. This  peculiar  faculty  was  more  strongly  evinced 
iti^  Mrs  KadcliHe's  next  romance.    The  Mi'/sterics  oj 
Udvlpho,   publislied  in    1794,   which   was  the  most 
popular  of  her  performances,  and  is  justly  considered 
her  best.     Mrs  Barbauld  seems  to  prefer  the  '  Uo- 
mance  of  the  Forest,'  ;i3  more  complete  in  character 
and  story;  but   in  this  opinion  few  will  concur:  it 
w.ants  the  sublimity  and  boldness  of  the  later  work. 
The  interest,  as  Scott  remarks,  'is  of  a  more  agitat- 
ing and  tremendous  nature,  the  scenery  of  a  wilder 
and  more  terrific  description,  the  characters  distin- 
guished   by   fiercer    and    more    gigantic   features. 
Montoni,  a  lofty-souled  desper.ado  and  captain   of 
condottieri,  stands  beside  La  Motte  and  his  marquis, 
like  one  of  Jlilton's  fiends  beside  a  witch's  familiar. 
Adeline  is  confined  within  a  ruined  manor-house, 
but  her  sister  heroine,  Emily,   is  imprisoned  in  a 
huge  castle  like  those  of  feudal  times  ;  the  one  is 
attacked  and  defended  by  bands  of  armed  banditti, 
the  other  only  threatened  by  constables  and  tliief- 
takers.     The  scale  of  the  landscape  is  equally  diffe- 
rent; the  quiet  and  limited  woodland  scenery  of  the 
one  work  forming  a  contrast  with  the  splendid  and 
high-wrought  descriptions  of  Italian  mountain  gran- 
deur which  occur  in  the  other.'    This  parallel  ajiplies 
very  strikingly  to  the  critic's  own  poems,  the   Lay 
and    Marmion.      The  latter,    like  iMrs    UaiicliHe's 
second  novel,  has  blemishes  of  construction  and  stvle 
from  which  the  first  is  free;  but  it  has  tlie  breadth 

»  This  honour  more  properly  belongs  to  Sir  Phitr  Sidney; 
and  docs  not  even  John  Bunyan  demand  a  share  oi  it?  In 
Smollett's  novels  there  are  many  poetical  conceptions  and  de- 
scriptions. Indeed  on  this  point  Sir  Walter  partly  contradicts 
himself,  for  he  elsewhere  states  thai  Smollett  expended  in  his 
novels  many  of  the  ingredients  both  of  grave  and  humorous 
poetr>-.  .Mrs  RadclifTe  gave  a  greater  prominence  to  poetical 
description  than  any  of  her  predecessor* 
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nntl  innjrnificencc,  and  the  careless  freedom  of  a 
master's  hand,  in  a  p*eater  degree  than  ean  he  found 
in  the  first  production.  About  this  time  Mrs  Uad- 
chfie  made  a  journey  through  Holland  anti  ihu 
western  frontier  of  Germany,  returning  down  tin.' 
Rhine,  of  whieli  she  published  an  account  in  ITUiJ, 
adding  to  it  some  observations  during  a  tour  to  the 
lakes  of  Lancasliiru,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumber- 
land. The  picturesque  fancy  of  the  novelist  is  seen 
in  these  sketclies  with  her  \isual  luxuriance  and 
copiousness  of  style.  In  1797  Mrs  liadcline  made 
her  last  apiK-'.irance  in  fiction.  The  *  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho'  liud  been  purchased  by  her  publisher  for 
wliat  was  then  considered  an  enormous  sum,  £300  ; 
but  !ier  new  work  brought  her  XSOO.  It  was  en- 
titled The  Italian,  and  displayed  her  powers  in  un- 
diminished strengtli  and  brilliancy.  Having  ex- 
hausted tiie  characteristics  of  feudal  pomp  and 
tyranny  in  her  former  productions,  slie  adu])ted  a 
new  machinery  in  *  The  Italian,'  having  selected  a 
period  when  the  church  of  Home  was  triumphant 
and  unehecked.  The  grand  Int^uisition,  the  confes- 
sional, tlie  cowled  monk,  the  (lungeon,  and  tiie  rack, 
were  agents  as  terrible  and  impressive  as  ever  shone 
in  romance,  ilrs  Uadelifle  took  up  the  pojiuhir 
notions  on  this  subject  without  adhering  to  historical 
accuracy,  and  produced  a  work  which,  though  very 
unequal  in  its  execution,  contains  the  most  vivid 
and  appalling  of  all  lier  scenes  and  paintings.  The 
opening  of  the  story  has  been  j>raised  by  all  critics 
for  the  exquisite  art  with  which  the  authoress  con- 
trives to  exeitc  and  prepare  tiie  mind  of  the  reader. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 


[EnylUk  TravtUcrs  Visit  a  XettpoUtan  Church.'] 

"Within  the  shade  of  the  portico,  a  person  with 
folded  arms,  and  eyes  directed  towards  the  ground, 
was  pacing  behind  the  pillars  tlie  whole  extent  of  the 
pavement,  and  was  apparently  so  engaged  by  his  own 
thoughts  as  not  to  observe  that  strangers  were  ap- 
proaching. He  tunied,  however,  suddenly,  as  if 
startled  by  the  sound  of  steps,  and  then,  without 
farther  pausing,  glided  to  a  door  that  opened  into  the 
church,  and  disappeared. 

There  was  something  too  extraordinary  in  the  figure 
of  this  man,  and  too  singular  in  his  conduct,  to  pass 
unnoticed  by  the  visitors.  He  was  of  a  tall  thin 
figure,  bending  fonvard  from  the  shoulders  ;  of  a  sal- 
low comiilexiun  and  harsh  features,  and  had  an  eye 
which,  as  it  looked  up  from  the  cloak  that  nmffled 
the  lower  part  of  his  countenance,  was  expressive  of 
uncoianion  ferocity. 

The  travellers,  on  entering  the  church,  looked  round 
for  the  stranger  who  had  passed  thither  before  them, 
hue  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  and  through  all  the 
shade  of  the  long  aisles  only  one  other  person  ap- 
peared. This  was  a  friar  of  the  adjoining  convent, 
who  Mometimcs  pointed  out  to  strangers  the  objects  in 
tlie  church  wliich  were  most  worthy  of  attention,  and 
who  now,  with  this  design,  approached  the  i»arty  thut 
had  just  entered. 

When  the  party  had  viewed  the  different  shrines, 
and  whatever  had  been  judged  worthy  of  observation, 
and  were  returning  through  an  obscure  aisle  towardtt 
the  portico,  they  perceivetl  the  person  whi)  had  ap- 
peared upon  the  steps  pa.ssing  towards  a  confessiunal 
on  the  left,  and  as  he  entered  it,  one  of  the  party 
pointed  him  nut  to  the  friar,  and  inquired  who  jie 
was.  The  friar,  turning  to  look  after  hint,  did  not 
immediately  reply  ;  but  on  the  question  being  ro- 
peate<l,  he  inclined  his  head  as  in  a  kind  of  obeisance, 
and  calmly  replied,  *  He  is  an  as>a.vsin.' 

'All  assassin!'  exclaimed  ono  of  the  Kngliiihrocn  ; 
'  an  assassin,  and  at  liberty  I' 


An  Italian  gentleman  who  was  of  the  party  smiled 
at  the  astonishment  of  his  friend. 

*  He  has  sought  sanctuary  here,*  replied  the  friar; 
'  within  these  walls  he  may  not  be  hurt.* 

'  Do  your  altars,  then,  protect  a  nmrdererV  said  the 
Englishman. 

*  He  could  find  shelter  nowhere  else,*  answered  the 
friar  nieekly. 

*  *  • 

*  But  obsen-e  yonder  confessional,*  added  the  Ita- 
lian, '  that  beyond  the  pillars  on  the  left  of  the  aisle, 
below  a  painted  window.  Have  you  discovered  it? 
The  colours  of  the  glass  throw,  instead  of  a  light,  a 
shade  over  that  part  of  the  church,  which  perhaps 
prevents  your  distinguishing  what  I  mean.* 

The  Englishman  looketl  whither  his  friend  pointed, 
and  observed  a  confessional  of  oak,  or  some  very  dark 
wood,  adjoining  the  wall,  and  remarked  also  that  it 
was  the  same  which  the  assassin  had  just  entered. 
It  consisted  of  three  compartments,  covered  with  a 
black  canopy.  In  the  central  division  was  the  chair 
of  tho  confessor,  elevated  by  several  steps  above  tlie 
pavement  of  the  church  ;  and  on  either  hand  was  a 
small  closet  or  box,  with  steps  leading  up  to  a  grated 
partition,  at  which  the  penitent  might  kneel,  and, 
concealed  from  observation,  pour  into  the  ear  of  tlie 
confessor  the  consciousness  of  crimes  tjiat  lay  heavy 
at  liis  heart. 

*  You  observe  it  ?'  said  the  Italian. 

M  do,*  replied  the  Englishman;  *  it  is  the  same 
which  the  assassin  had  passt-d  into,  and  1  think  it 
one  of  the  most  gloomy  spots  I  ever  beheld  ;  the  view 
of  it  is  enough  to  strike  a  criminal  with  despair.* 

*  We  in  Italy  are  not  so  apt  to  despair,*  replied  the 
Italian  smilingly. 

'  Well,  but  what  of  this  confessional  V  inquired  the 
Englishman.     *  The  assassin  entered  it.* 

'  He  bos  no  relation  with  what  I  am  about  to  men- 
tion,*  said  the  Italian  ;  '  but  I  wi^h  you  to  mark  the 
place,  because  some  very  extraordinary  circumstances 
belong  to  it.* 

*  What  are  they?*  said  the  Englishman. 

*  It  is  now  several  years  since  the  confession  which 
ia  connected  with  them  wivs  made  at  that  very  con- 
fessional,* added  the  Italian  ;  *  the  view  uf  it,  and  the 
sight  of  the  assassin,  with  your  surprise  at  the  liberty 
which  is  allowed  him,  led  me  to  a  recollection  of  the 
story.  When  you  return  to  the  hotel  I  will  com- 
nmnicate  it  to  you,  if  you  have  no  pleasanter  mode  of 
engaging  your  time,* 

'  After  I  have  taken  another  view  of  this  solemn 
editice,'  replied  the  Englishman,  *  and  particularly  cf 
the  confessional  you  iiave  poiiitetl  to  my  notice.' 

While  the  Englishman  glanced  his  eye  over  tho 
high  roofs  and  along  tlie  solemn  perspectives  of  tht 
Santa  del  Pianto,  he  jterceived  the  fii^ure  of  the  as- 
Ha>sin  stealing  iVom  the  confessional  across  the  ch.^ir, 
and,  shocked  on  again  beholding  him,  he  turned  his 
eyes  and  hastily  quitted  the  church. 

The  friends  then  separated,  and  the  Englishn.an 
soon  after  reluming  to  his  hotel,  received  the  volume. 
He  read  as  follows. 

After  such  an  introduction,  who  could  fail  to  con- 
tinue the  perusal  of  the  story  ?  Scott  has  said  that 
one  of  the  fine  scenes  in  *  The  Italian,'  where  Sche- 
doni  tlio  monk  (an  admirably-drawn  character)  is 
'  in  the  act  of  raising  his  arm  to  munler  liis  s>leei>- 
ing  victim,  and  discovers  her  to  K*  his  imn  eliild,  is 
of  a  new,  grand,  and  pi»werful  character;  and  the 
horrors  of  the  wretch  who,  on  tlie  brink  of  murder, 
has  just  escajK'd  from  commitling  a  crime  of  yet 
more  exaggerated  horror,  CiHistitute  the  strongest 
painting  which  has  been  pnwlnced  by  Mrs  Ka.hlitre'M 
pencil,  and  form  a  crisis  well  fittiMl  to  U-  aetually 
embodied  on  oiuivass  b^  some  great  iua5ter.*     Mti,*: 
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of  this  l;nly';(  iiovfis  ahouiid  in  pictiiros  and  situa- 
tions as  strikinfj  mu\  as  well  f^roupcii  as  tluise  of  tlie 
artist  and  niclo-dramatist.  The  latter  years  of  Mrs 
Uadolille  were  spent  in  retirement,  partly  induced 
by  ill  health.  She  had  for  a  lunjj  period  K'en  afflicted 
with  spasnit>die  asthma,  and  an  attack  jiroved  fatal 
toiler  on  the  7th  of  February  182.1.  She  died  in 
London,  and  was  interred  in  a  vault  of  the  ehapel- 
of-e.ase  at  B.iyswater,  belonging  to  St  George's, 
Hanover  Square. 

The  success  which  crowned  Mrs  HadclifTe's  ro- 
mances led  several  writers  to  copy  her  peculiar 
manner,  but  none  appro.iched  to  the  original  either 
in  art  or  genius.  She  eclipsed  all  her  imitators  and 
contemporaries  in  cseiting  emotions  of  surprise, 
ttwe,  and  terror,  and  in  constructing  a  story  which 
8ho\ild  carry  the  reader  forward  with  undiminished 
anxiety  to  its  close.  She  dwelt  always  in  the  regions 
of  romance.  She  dtx's  not  seem  ever  to  have  at- 
tempted humour  or  familiar  narrative,  and  there  is 
little  of  real  char-acter  or  natural  inciilent  in  her 
works.  The  style  of  which  she  niay  be  considered 
the  founder  is  powerfully  attractive,  and  few  are 
able  to  resist  the  fascinations  of  her  narrative,  but 
that  style  is  ol)viously  a.  secondary  one.  To  de- 
lineate character  in  the  many-eoloureil  changes  of 
life,  to  invent  natural,  lively,  and  witty  dialogues 
and  situations,  and  to  combine  the  whole,  as  in 
Tom  .Tones,  in  a  regular  progressive  story,  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  is  a  greater  intellectual  effort  than 
to  construirt  a  romantic  plot  where  the  author  is  not 
confined  to  probability  or  to  the  manners  and  insti- 
tutions of  any  particular  time  or  country.  When 
Scott  transports  us  back  to  the  days  of  chivalry 
and  the  crusades,  we  feel  that  he  is  embodying  his- 
tory, animating  its  records  with  his  powerful  ima- 
gination, and  introducing  us  to  actual  scenes  and 
persons  such  as  once  existed.  His  portraits  are  not 
of  one,  but  of  various  classes.  There  is  none  of  tliis 
reality  about  Mrs  Kadeliffe's  creations.  Her  scenes 
of  mystery  and  gloom  will  not  bear  the  light  of 
sober  investigation.  Deeply  as  they  atfect  the  ima- 
gination at  tlie  time,  after  they  have  been  once  un- 
folded before  the  reader,  they  break  u])  like  dreams 
in  his  recollection.  The  remembrance  of  tliem  is 
confused,  though  pleasant,  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
return  to  what  enchanted  us,  unless  it  be  for  some 
passages  of  pure  description.  The  want  of  moral 
interest  and  of  character  and  dialogue,  natural  and 
truthful,  is  the  cause  of  this  evanescence  (>f  feeling. 
When  the  story  is  unravelled,  the  great  charm  is 
over — the  talisman  ceases  to  operate  when  we  know 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Mrs  I{;idclitre  restricted  her  genius  by  an  arbi- 
trary rule  of  composition.  She  maie  the  whole  of 
her  mysterious  circumstances  resolve  into  natural 
causes.  The  seemingly  supernatural  agencies  are 
explained  to  be  palpable  and  real ;  every  mystery 
is  cleared  up,  and  often  by  means  very  trifling  or 
disproportioned  to  the  end.  •  In  order  to  raise 
etrong  emotions  of  fear  and  horror  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  tlie  author  is  tempted  to  go  lengths,  to 
account  for  wliicli  the  subsequent  explanations  seem 
utterly  in.idequate.  Thus,  for  example,  after  all  the 
wonder  and  dismay,  and  terror  and  expectation  ex- 
cited by  the  mysterious  chamber  in  tlio  castle  of 
Udolpho,  how  much  are  we  disappointeil  and  dis- 
gusted to  find  that  all  this  pother  has  been  raised 
by  a  waxen  statue!'*  In  one  sense  this  restriction 
increases  our  admiration  of  the  writer,  as  evincing, 
in  general,  the  marvellous  ingenuity  witli  which  she 
prepares,  invents,  and  arranges  the  incidents  for 
'mmediate  effect  as  well  as  subsequent  explanation. 
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Every  feature  in  the  surrounding  larulsrapeor  ohjects 
described — every  subordinate  circumstance  in  the 
scene,  however  minute,  is  so  disposed  as  to  dee|>en 
the  impression  and  keep  alive  curiosity.  This  pre- 
lude, as  Mrs  liarbauld  has  remarked,  '  like  the 
tuning  of  an  instrument  by  a  skilful  hand,  has  the 
effect  of  producing  at  once  in  the  mind  a  tone  of 
feeling  correspondent  to  the  future  story,'  No 
writer  has  e.vcelled,  ami  few  have  approached,  Mr^ 
HaddifTe  in  this  peculiar  province.  A  higher 
genius,  however,  would  have  boldly  seized  upon 
supernatural  agency  as  a  proiKT  element  of  romance. 
There  are  feelings  and  superstitions  lurking  in  every 
breast  which  would  have  responded  to  such  an 
appeal;  and  while  we  have  the  weird  sisters  of 
Macbeth,  anrl  the  unburied  majesty  of  Denmark, 
all  must  acknowledge  the  adaptation  of  such  ma- 
cliinery  to  produce  the  greatest  effects  of  which 
human  g<nius  is  capable.  Tlie  ultimate  exiilana- 
tions  of  Mrs  Hadcliffe  certainly  give  a  littleness  to 
the  preliminary  incidents  which  allecfcd  us  so 
powerfully  while  they  were  dim  and  obscure  and 
full  of  mystery.  It  is  as  if  some  theatrical  artist 
were  to  displ.iy  to  his  audience  the  coarse  and  mean 
materials  by  which  his  brilliant  stage  eflix'ts  were 
produced,  instead  of  leaving  undisturbed  the  strong 
impressions  they  have  produced  on  the  imagination. 
Apart,  however,  from  this  defect — which  applies 
only  to  the  interest  of  the  yilot  or  narrative — the 
situations  and  descriptions  of  Mrs  Kailclille  are  in 
the  highest  degree  striking  and  perfect.  She  had 
never  been  in  Italy  when  she  wrote  the  '  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho,'  yet  her  paintings  of  Italian  scenery, 
and  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  are  conceived 
with  eqii;U  truth  and  richness  of  colouring.  And 
what  |ioet  or  painter  has  ever  surpassed  (Byron  has 
imitated)  her  account  of  the  first  view  of  Venice,  as 
seen  by  her  heroine  Emily,  '  with  its  islets,  jiahures, 
and  terraces  rising  out  of  the  sea  ;  and  as  they 
glided  on,  the  grander  features  of  the  city  appear- 
ing more  distinctly — its  terraces  crowned  with  airy 
yet  majestic  fabrics,  touched  with  the  splendour  of 
the  setting  sun,  apiiearing  as  if  they  had  been  called 
up  from  the  (iceaii  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter 
rather  than  reared  I'V  human  hands.'  Her  pictures 
are  innumerable,  and  they  are  always  introduced 
with  striking  effect.  '  Set  off,"  says  a  judicious 
critic,  •  against  tlie  calm  beauty  of  a  summer  even- 
ing, or  the  magnificent  gloom  of  a  thunder-storm, 
her  pastoral  or  banditti  groups  stand  out  with 
double  effect ;  wliile  to  the  charge  of  vagueness  of 
description,  it  may  he  answered  that  Mrs  Kadclifli) 
is  by  no  means  vague  where  distinctness  of  imagery 
is  or  ought  to  be  her  object,  as  any  one  may 
satisfy  himself  who  recalls  to  his  recollection  her 
description  of  the  lonely  house  by  the  Jlediterr.v 
nean,  with  the  scudding  clouds,  the  screamin;;  sea- 
birds,  and  the  stormy  sea,  the  scene  selected  for  the 
murder  of  Kllena ;  or  another  picture,  in  the  best 
manner  of  Salvator,  of  the  first  glimpse  of  the  castle 
of  Udolpho,  rising  over  a  mountain  pass,  with  the 
slant  sunbeams  lighting  up  its  ancient  weather- 
beaten  towers.  Indeed  the  whole  description  of 
that  Apennine  fastness,  both  without  and  within,  is 
in  the  best  style,  not  of  literal,  indeed,  but  of  ima- 
ginative painting — "  fate  sits  on  those  dark  battle- 
ments and  frowns:"  the  very  intricacy  of  its  internai 
architecture  and  its  endless  passages — a  mighty 
maze,  and,  we  fear,  without  a  plan — only  serve  to 
deepen  the  impression  of  imprisonment,  and  be- 
wilderment, and  gloom.'  The  romantic  colouring 
which  Mrs  Kadcliffe  could  throw  over  actual  objects, 
at  the  same  time  preserving  their  symmetry  and 
appearani-e  entire,  is  finely  displayed  in  ner  English 
descriptions,  particularly  in  that  of  Windsor. 
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[Dacription  of  the  Castle  of  Udolpho.] 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  the  road  wound  into 
a  deep  valley.  Mountains,  whose  slmg^ry  steejys  ap- 
peared to  be  inaccessible,  almost  surToundt'd  it.  To  the 
east  a  vista  opened,  and  exhibited  the  Apennines  in 
their  darkest  horrors  ;  and  the  long  perspective  of  retir- 
ing Hummits  rising  over  each  other,  their  ridges  clothed 
with  pnes,  exhibited  a  stronger  in)a<re  of  grandeur 
than  any  that  Emily  had  yet  seen.  The  sun  had  just 
sunk,  below  the  top  of  the  mountains  she  was  descend- 
ing, whose  long  shadow  stretched  athwart  the  valley ; 
but  his  sloping  rays,  shooting  through  an  opening  of 
the  cliffs,  touched  with  a  yellow  gleam  the  auramits 
cf  the  forest  that  hung  upon  the  opposite  steeps,  and 
streamed  in  full  splendour  upon  the  towers  and  battle- 
ments of  a  ca-stle  that  spread  its  extensive  ramparts 
along  the  brow  of  a  precipice  above.  The  8i)lendour 
of  these  illumined  objects  wa^  heightened  b}'  the  con- 
trasted shade  which  involved  the  valley  below. 

*  There,*  said  Montoni,  speaking  for  the  first  time 
in  several  hours,  *  is  Udolpho.* 

Kmily  gazed  with  melancholy  awe  upon  the  ca.stle, 
which  she  understood  to  be  Montoni's;  for,  though  it 
wa"*  now  lighted  up  by  the  setting  sun,  the  Gothic 
'  greatness  of  its  features,  and  its  mouldering  walls  of 
dark  gray  stone,  rendered  it  a  gloomy  and  sublime 
object.  As  she  gazed  the  light  died  away  on  its  walls, 
leaving  a  melancholy  purple  tint,  which  spread  deeper 
and  deeper  as  the  thin  vapour  crept  up  the  mountain, 
while  the  battlements  above  were  still  tipi)ed  with 
splendour.  From  these,  too,  the  rays  soon  faded,  and 
the  whole  edifice  was  invested  with  the  solemn  duski- 
ness of  evening.  Silent,  lonely,  and  sublime,  it  seemed 
to  stand  the  sovereign  of  the  scene,  and  to  frown  de- 
fiance on  all  who  dared  to  invade  its  solitary  reign. 
As  the  twilight  deepened,  its  features  became  more 
awful  in  obscurity,  and  Emily  continued  to  gaze  till 
its  clustering  towers  were  alone  seen  rising  over  the 
tops  of  the  woods,  beneath  whose  thick  shade  the  car- 
riages soon  after  began  to  ascend. 

The  extent  and  darkness  of  these  tall  woods  awak- 
ened terrific  images  in  her  mind,  and  she  almost  ex- 
pected to  see  banditti  start  up  from  under  the  trees. 
At  length  the  carriaj^es  emerged  upon  a  heathy  rock, 
and  soon  after  reached  the  cattle  gates,  where  the  deep 
tone  of  the  jtortal  bell,  which  wa.s  struck  upon  to  give 
notice  of  their  arrival,  increased  the  fearful  emotions 
that  had  assailed  Kmily.  While  they  waited  till  the 
sen'ant  within  should  come  to  open  the  gates,  she 
anxiously  surveyed  the  edifice;  but  the  gloom  that 
overspread  it  allowed  her  to  distinguish  little  more 
than  a  part  of  its  outline,  with  the  ma-^sy  walls  of  the 
ramparts,  and  to  know  that  it  was  va^t,  ancient,  and 
dreary.  From  the  parts  she  saw,  she  judged  of  the 
heavy  strength  and  extent  of  the  whole.  The  gateway 
before  her,  leading  into  the  courts,  was  of  gigantic  size, 
and  was  defended  by  two  round  towers,  crowned  by 
overhanging  turrets,  embattled,  where,  instead  of  ban- 
ners, now  waved  long  grass  and  wild  plants  that  had 
taken  root  among  the  mou]<lering  stones,  and  which 
Bcemed  to  sigh,  as  the  breeze  rolled  pa^t,  over  the 
desolation  around  them.  The  towers  were  united  by 
a  curtain,  pierced  and  enibattlcd  also,  below  which 
appeared  the  pointed  arch  nf  a  huge  portcullis  sur- 
mounting the  gates  ;  from  these  the  walls  of  the  ram- 
pait^t  extended  to  other  towers,  overlooking  the  preci- 
pice, whose  shattered  outline,  appearing  on  a  gleam 
that  lingered  in  the  we.>t,  told  of  the  ravages  of  war. 
Beyond  these  all  waa  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  evening. 

[ITardwickj  in  Derbyshire.'] 

Northward,  beyond  London,  we  may  make  one  stop, 
after  a  country  not  otherwise  necessary  to  be  noticed, 
to  mention   llardwick,  iu  Derbyshire,  a  seat  of  the 


Duke  of  Devonshire,  oivce  the  residence  of  the  Earl  ol 
^hrewsbary,  to  whom  Elizabeth  deputed  the  custody 
uf  the  unfortunate  Mar}-.  It  stands  on  an  easy  height, 
a  few  miles  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Mansfield  to 
Chesterfield,  and  is  approached  through  shady  lanes, 
which  conceal  the  view  uf  it  till  you  are  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  park.  Three  towers  of  hoary  gray  then 
rise  with  great  majesty  among  old  woods,  and'  their 
summits  appear  to  be  covered  with  the  lightly- 
shivered  fragments  of  battlements,  which,  however, 
arc  soon  discovered  to  be  perfectly  carved  open  work, 
in  which  the  letters  E.  S.  frequently  occur  under  a 
coronet,  the  initials  and  the  memorials  of  the  vanity 
of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  who  built  the 
present  edifice.  Its  tall  features,  of  a  most  pictu- 
resque tint,  were  finely  disclosed  betv'ea  the  luxu- 
riant woods  and  over  the  lawns  of  t'l  f  park,  which 
every  now  and  then  let  in  a  glimpse  of  ;h'j  Derbyshire 
hills. 

In  front  of  the  great  gates  of  the  castle  court,  the 
ground,  adonicd  by  old  oaks,  suddenly  sinks  to  a 
darkly-shadowed  glade,  and  the  view  opens  over  the 
vale  of  Scarsdale,  bounded  by  the  wild  mountains  of 
the  Peak.  Immediately  to  tlie  left  of  the  present 
residence,  some  ruined  features  of  the  ancient  one, 
enwreathed  with  the  rich  drapery  of  ivy,  give  an  in- 
terest to  tlie  scene,  which  the  later  but  more  histori- 
cal structure  heightens  and  prolongs.  We  followed, 
not  without  emotion,  the  walk  which  Mary  ha<l  so 
often  trodden,  to  the  folding-doors  of  the  great  hall, 
whose  lofty  grandeur,  aided  by  silence,  and  seen  under 
tlie  influence  of  a  lowering  sky,  suited  the  temper  of 
the  whole  scene.  The  tall  windows,  which  halt"  sub- 
due the  light  they  admit,  just  allowed  us  to  distin- 
guish the  large  f'gures  in  the  tapestry  above  the  oak 
waiiieCot'iig,  and  showed  a  colonnade  of  oak  support- 
ing a  gail-rry  alor.5  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  with  a  pair 
of  gigantic  elk's  honi3  flourishing  between  the  win- 
dows opposite  to  the  entrance.  The  scene  of  Mary's 
arrival,  and  her  feelings  upon  entering  this  solemn 
shade,  came  involuntarily  to  the  mind  ;  the  noi.-e  o! 
horses*  feet,  and  many  voices  from  the  court ;  hei 
proud,  yet  gentle  and  melancholy  look,  as,  led  bv 
my  lord  keeper,  she  pa-ssed  slowly  up  the  hall ;  his 
somewhat  obsequious,  yet  jealous  and  vigilant  air, 
while,  awed  by  her  dignity  and  beauty,  he  renien.bci> 
the  terrors  of  his  own  queen  ;  the  silence  and  anxiel 
of  her  maids,  and  the  bustle  of  the  surrounding  r.i 
tendants. 

From  the  hall,  a  staircase  ascends  to  the  gallery  » 
a  small  chapel,  in  which  the  chairs  and  cushions  us.i* 
by  Mary  still  remain,  and  proceeds  to  the  first  storL-%-. 
where  only  one  apartment  bears  memorials  of  her  im- 
prisonment— the  bed,  tapestry,  and  chairs,  haiin:; 
been  worked  by  herself.  This  tapestry  is  richly  em- 
bossed with  emblematic  figures,  each  with  its  tiili^ 
worked  above  it,  and  having  been  scrupulously  pre- 
served, is  still  entire  and  fresh. 

Over  the  chimney  of  an  adjoining  dining-n-om,  10 
which,  as  well  as  to  other  apartments  on  this  Hmir, 
some  modem  furniture  had  been  added,  is  this  inottu 
carved  in  oak  : — 

*  There  is  only  this:  To  fear  God,  and  keep  hi-i 
commandments.*  So  much  less  valuable  was  tim- 
ber than  wnikmansliip  when  tins  nninsion  wns  con 
structed,  that  where  the  stairi'a>ps  are  not  of  stone, 
they  are  formed  of  solid  oaken  steps,  instead  of 
planks;  such  is  that  from  the  second,  or  slate  ^lorcv, 
to  the  roof,  whence,  on  clear  davs,  York  aiid  I.imolii 
cathedrals  are  said  to  In-  inclu<led  in  the  extensive 
prttspect.  This  second  floor  is  that  whi  :h  ^ives  it« 
chief  interest  to  the  ediflce.  Nearly  all  the  apart* 
ments  of  it  wen*  allottetl  to  Marv  ;  some  of  them  for 
slate  puq^'se-*  ;  and  the  furniture  is  known,  bv  other 
proof  than  its  api>earaiice,  to  remain  as  ihc  left  it. 
The  chief  room,  or  that  of  audience,  is  of  unt'onmiou 
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loftiness,  mid  strikes  hy  its  gramlcur,  before  the  vene- 
ration and  tenderness  arise  which  its  antiquities  and 
the  plainly-told  talo  of  the  sufTerings  they  witnessed 
excite. 


[An  Italian  LantUcape.] 

These  excursions  sometimes  led  to  Puzzuoli,  Raia, 
or  the  woody  clitrs  of  Pausilippo;  and  as,  on  their  re- 
turn, they  filidcd  along  the  moonlight  bay,  the  niclo- 
dii's  of  Italian  stmins  seemed  to  give  cncliantnient  to 
the  Kcciiery  of  its  shore.  At  this  cool  hour  the  voices 
of  the  vine-dressers  were  frequently  heard  in  trio,  as 
thev  reposed  after  the  labour  of  the  day  on  some 
pleasant  promontory  under  the  shade  of  poplars  ;  or 
the  brisk  music  of  the  dance  from  fishermen  on  the 
margin  of  the  waves  below.  The  boatmen  rested  on 
their  oars,  wliile  their  company  listened  to  voices  mo- 
dulated by  sensibility  to  finer  eloquence  than  it  is  in 
the  power  of  art  alone  to  display  ;  and  at  others,  while 
they  observed  the  airj*  natural  grace  which  distin- 
guishes the  dance  of  the  fishermen  and  peasant  girls  of 
Naples.  Frequently,  as  they  glided  round  a  promon- 
tory, whose  shaggy  masses  impended  far  over  the  sea, 
such  magic  scenes  of  beauty  unfolded,  adorned  by  these 
dancing  groups  on  the  bay  beyond,  as  no  pencil  could 
do  justice  to.  The  deep  clear  waters  reflected  every 
image  of  the  landscape  ;  the  clifls,  branching  into  wild 
forms,  crowned  with  groves  whose  rough  foliage  often 
spread  down  their  steeps  in  picturesque  luxuriance  ; 
the  ruined  villa  on  some  bold  point  peeping  through  the 
trees  ;  peasants*  cabins  hanging  on  the  precipices,  and 
the  dancing  figures  on  the  strand — all  touched  with 
the  silrery  tint  and  soft  shadows  of  moonlight.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sea,  trembling  witii  a  long  line  of 
radiance,  and  showing  in  the  clear  distance  tiie  sails 
of  vessels  stealing  in  every  direction  along  its  surface, 
presented  a  prospect  as  grand  as  the  landscape  was 
oeautiful. 


MATTHEW  OBEGOnV  LEWIS. 

Among  the  most  successful  imitators  of  Jfrs  Rad- 
cliffe's  peculiar  manner  and  class  of  subjects,  was 
MATTnKw  C5RKCOBV  Lewis,  whose  wild  ronninop. 
2"/ie  Monk,  published  in  1796,  was  received  witli 
mingled  astonishment,  censure,  and  applause.  'I'liu 
first  edition  was  soon  disposed  of,  and  in  preparing 
a  second,  Ix^wis  threw  out  some  indelicate  passages 
which  liad  given  much  offence.  lie  might  have  car- 
ried his  retrcnclnncnts  farther,  with  benefit  both  to 
the  story  and  its  readers.  '  The  Monk'  was  a  youth- 
ful production,  written,  as  tlie  autlior  states  in  his 
rhyming  preface,  when  he  '  scarce  had  seen  his  twen- 
tieth year.'  It  has  all  the  marks  of  joutli,  except 
modesty.  I-ewis  w.as  the  boldest  of  hnligobUn  writers, 
and  dashed  away  fearlessly  among  scenes  of  monks 
and  nuns,  church  processions,  Spanish  cavaliers. 
maidens  and  duennas,  sorcerers  and  enchantments, 
the  Inquisition,  the  wandering  .lew,  and  even  Sat.an 
himself,  whom  he  brings  in  to  execute  justice  visibly 
and  without  compunction.  The  hero,  Ambrosio,  is 
abbot  of  the  Capuchins  at  Madrid,  and  from  liis 
reputed  sanctity  and  humility,  ami  his  ehiquent 
preaching,  he  is  surnamed  the  i\lan  of  Holiness. 
Ambrosio  conceives  himself  to  be  exempted  from 
the  fallings  of  humanity,  and  is  severe  in  his  saintlv 
judgments.  He  is  full  of  religious  enthusiasm  and 
pride,  and  thinks  himself  proof  against  all  tempta- 
tion. The  hint  of  this  character  was  taken  from  a 
paper  in  the  Guardian,  and  Lewis  tilled  up  the  out- 
line with  considerable  energy  and  skilful  delinea- 
tion. The  imposing  presence,  strong  passions,  and 
wretched  downf^ill  of  Ambrosio,  are  not  easily  for- 


gotten by  the  readers  of  the  novel.  The  haughty 
and  susceptible  nnink  is  tempted  by  an  infcrnid 
spirit — the  Mephostophilis  of  the  tale — who  assumes 
the  form  of  a  young  and  Ix'autiful  woman,  and,  after 
various  efforts,  comidetely  triumphs  over  the  virtue 
and  the  resolutions  of  Ambrosio.  He  proceeds  from 
crime  to  crime,  till  he  is  staineil  with  the  most 
atrocious  deeds,  his  evil  genius,  JIatilda,  being  still 
his  prompter  and  associate,  and  aiding  him  by  her 
p<iwers  of  conjuration  and  sorcery.  He  is  at  length 
caught  in  the  toils,  detected  in  a  deed  of  murder, 
and  is  tried,  tortured,  and  convicted  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion. While  trembling  at  the  appro.K-hing  aula 
lie  fe,  at  which  he  is  sentenced  to  perish,  Andmisiu 
is  again  visited  by  Matihhi,  who  gives  him  a  certain 
mysterious  book,  by  reading  which  he  is  alile  to 
summon  Lucifer  to  his  presence.  Ambrosio  ven- 
tures on  this  desperate  expedient.  The  Kvil  One 
apjiears  (appropriately  preceded  by  thunder  and 
carth(|uake),  and  tlic  wretched  monk,  having  sold 
his  hope  of  salvation  to  recover  his  liberty,  is  l)orne 
aloft  far  from  his  dungeon,  but  only  to  be  dashed 
to  pieces  on  a  rock.  Such  is  the  outline  of  the 
monk's  story,  in  which  there  is  certainly  no  shrinking 
from  tlie  supernatural  niacliinery  lliat  JIrs  liadclitTe 
adoi'ted  only  in  .semblance,  without  atlempting  to 
make  it  real.  Lewis  relieved  his  narrative  by 
episodes  and  love-scenes,  one  of  which  (the  bleeding 
nun)  is  told  with  great  animation.  He  introduces 
us  also  to  a  robber's  hut  in  a  forest,  in  wliicli  a 
striking  scene  occurs,  evidently  suggested  by  a 
similar  one  in  Smollett's  Count  Fathom.  Besides 
his  excessive  use  of  conjurations  and  spirits  to  carry 
on  his  story,  lycwis  resorted  to  another  class  of 
horrors,  which  is  simply  disgusting;  namely,  loath- 
some innigi'S  of  mortal  corrujition  and  decay,  the 
festering  relics  of  death  and  the  grave.  The  ac- 
count of  the  confinement  of  Agnes  in  tile  dungeon 
below  the  shrine  of  St  Clare,  and  of  her  dcail  child, 
which  slie  persisted  in  keeping  constantly  in  her 
arms,  is  a  repulsive  description  of  this  kind,  jmerile 
and  offensive,  thougii  preceded  by  the  masterly  nar- 
rative of  tlie  ruin  and  conflagration  of  the  convent 
by  the  exasperated  ]iiq)ulace. 

The  only  other  tale  by  Lewis  which  hag  been 
reprinted  is  the  Bravo  of  Venire,  a  short  production, 
in  wliieh  there  is  enough  of  banditti,  disguises, 
Jilots,  and  mysterious  .'idventures — the  dagger  and 
the  bowl — but  nothing  equal  to  the  best  parts  of 
*  The  Monk.'  Tile  style  is  nutre  chaste  and  uniform, 
and  some  Venetian  scenes  are  picturesquely  de- 
scribed. The  hero,  Abellino,  is  at  one  time  a 
beggar,  at  another  a  bandit,  and  ends  by  marrying 
the  lovely  niece  of  the  Doge  of  Venice — a  genuine 
character  for  the  mock-heroic  of  romance.  In 
none  of  his  works  docs  Lewis  evince  a  talent  for 
humour. 

[l?ccnc  of  Conjuration  lij  the  Wandcrimj  Jr.c] 

[Itaj-mond,  in  '  Tlie  Monit,'  is  pursued  by  a  spectre  reprf- 
sciitinK  a  blit'dinft  nun,  wliicli  ajipears  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
mominp.  repeating  a  eorfain  chant,  .inil  pressinR  her  lips  to 
his.  Kvery  succeeding  visit  inspires  him  witli  prcater  horror, 
and  he  becomes  melancholy  and  derantied  in  health.  His  ser. 
vant,  Tlieodore.  meets  with  a  stranRer,  who  teUs  him  to  bid 
his  master  wish  fur  him  when  the  clock  strikes  one,  and  the 
tale,  as  related  by  Raymond,  proceeds.  The  inKCniiity  with 
which  Lewis  avails  himself  of  the  ancient  legend  of  the  Wan- 
derinR  Jew,  and  tho  tine  description  of  the  conjur.ition,  are 
worthy  of  remark.^ 

He  was  a  man  of  majestic  presence ;  his  counte- 
nance was  stronglj'  markeil,  and  his  e^'es  were  large, 
black,  and  sparkling:  yet  there  was  a  something  in 
his  look  which,  the  moment  that  I  saw  him,  inspired 
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mc  witli  a  secret  awe,  not  to  say  horror.  He  wits 
dressed  phiiiily,  his  hair  was  unpowdcrcd,  and  a 
band  of  black  velvet,  which  encircled  his  forehead, 
spread  over  his  features  an  additional  gloom.  His 
countenance  wore  the  marks  of  profound  melancholy, 
his  step  WII.S  slow,  and  his  manner  grave,  stately,  and 
solemn.  He  saluted  me  with  politeness,  and  having 
replied  to  the  usual  compliments  of  introduction,  he 
motioned  to  Theodore  to  quit  the  chamber.  The 
page  instantly  withdrew.  *  I  know  your  business,* 
said  he,  without  giving  me  time  to  speak.  *  I  have 
the  power  of  releasing  you  from  your  nightly  visitor  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  done  before  Sunday.  On  the  hour 
when  the  Sabbath  morning  breaks,  spirits  of  darkness 
have  least  intlucncc  over  mortals.  After  Saturday, 
the  nun  shall  visit  you  no  more.*  *  May  I  not  in- 
quire,' said  I,  *  by  what  means  you  are  in  possession 
of  a  secret  which  I  have  carefully  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  every  one!*  *  How  can  I  be  ignorant  of 
your  distresses,  when  their  cause  at  this  moment 
stands  before  youT  I  started.  The  stranger  con- 
tinued :  *  though  to  you  only  visible  for  one  hour  in 
the  twenty-four,  neither  day  nor  night  does  she  ever 
quit  you;  nor  will  she  ever  quit  you  till  you  have 
granted  her  request.*  *  And  what  is  that  request?' 
'That  she  must  herself  explain;  it  lies  not  in  my 
knowledge.  Wait  with  patience  for  the  night  of 
Saturday;  all  shall  be  then  cleared  up.'  I  dared  not 
press  him  further.  He  soon  after  changed  the  con- 
versation, and  talked  of  various  matters.  He  named 
people  who  liad  ceased  to  exist  for  many  centuries, 
and  yet  with  whom  he  appeared  to  have  been  per- 
sonally acquainted.  I  could  not  mention  a  country, 
however  distant,  which  he  had  not  vi^ited  ;  nor  could 
I  sufficiently  admire  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
infonnation.  I  rctnarked  to  him,  that  having  tra- 
velled, seen,  and  known  so  much,  nmst  have  given 
him  infinite  pleasure.  He  shook  his  head  mournfully. 
•  No  one,'  he  replied,  *  is  adequate  to  comprehending 
the  misery  of  my  lot!  Fate  obliges  nie  to  be  con- 
stantly in  movement ;  I  am  not  permitted  to  pass 
more  than  a  fortnight  in  the  same  place.  I  have  no 
friend  in  the  worM,  and,  from  the  restlessness  of  my 
destiny,  I  never  can  acquire  one.  Fain  would  I  lay 
down  my  ini-ser-able  life,  for  I  envy  tho?;e  who  enjoy 
the  quiet  of  the  grave;  but  death  eludes  me,  and 
flies  from  my  embrace.  In  vain  do  I  throw  myself  in 
the  way  of  danger.  I  plunge  into  the  ocean,  the 
waves  throw  mc  back  with  abhorrence  upon  the 
shore ;  I  rush  into  fire,  the  tlames  recoil  at  my  ap- 
proach ;  I  oppose  myself  to  the  fury  of  banditti, 
their  swords  become  blunted,  atid  break  against 
my  breast.  The  hungry  tiger  shudders  at  my  ap- 
proach, and  the  alligator  flies  from  a  monster  more 
horrible  than  itself.  (lO*!  has  set  his  seal  upon  me, 
jind  all  his  creatures  respect  this  fatal  mark.'  He 
put  his  h:ind  to  the  velvet  which  was  bound  round  liis 
forehcjul.  There  wa.-*  in  his  eyes  an  expression  of 
fury,  despair,  and  malevolence,  that  struck  horror  to 
my  very  soul.  An  involuntary  convulsion  made  mc 
shudder.  The  stranger  perceived  it,  'Such  is  the 
curse  imposed  on  me,'  he  continued  ;  *  I  am  doomed 
to  inspire  all  who  hmk  on  mc  with  terror  and  detesta- 
tion. You  already  feel  the  influence  of  the  chann, 
and  with  every  succeeding  monient  will  feel  it  more. 
I  will  not  add  to  your  futferings  by  my  presence. 
Farewell  till  Saturday.  .As  so.ui  a-s  the  clock  strikes 
twelve,  expect  me  at  your  ciianiber.' 

Having  Haid  this  he  departed,  leavTng  me  in  a^ito- 
Qislinient  at  the  mysterious  turn  of  his  manner  and 
convt  rvulinii.  His  a-<.surances  that  1  should  soon  be 
rclii'ved  from  tho  appitrition's  vWxtH  pnMluced  a  good 
etr'-'-t  upon  my  conMiiiutiMti.  Theodnre,  whom  I 
;athcr  treated  as  an  adopte<l  child  than  a  domestic, 
was  rturfirised,  at  his  return,  to  (>b:4er\e  the  amend- 
munt    in    my  liKjks.     Ho   congratulated  mc  on   this 


>ymptom  of  returning  health,  and  declarc4l  himself 
delighted  at  my  having  received  so  much  benefit  from 
my  conference  with  the  Great  Mogul,  Ujton  inquiry 
I  found  that  the  stranger  had  already  passed  eight 
days  in  Ratisbon.  According  to  his  own  account, 
therefore,  he  was  only  to  remain  there  six  days  longer. 
Saturday  wjis  still  at  a  distance  of  three.  Oh  !  with 
what  impatience  did  I  expect  its  arrival!  In  the 
interim,  the  bleeding  nun  continued  her  nocturnal 
visits ;  but  hoping  soon  to  be  released  from  them 
altogether,  the  cflects  which  they  produced  on  me 
became  less  violent  than  before. 

The  wished-for  night  arrived.  To  avoid  creating 
suspicion,  I  retired  to  bed  at  my  usual  hour  ;  but  iw 
soon  ai  Hiy  attendants  had  left  mc,  1  dressed  myself 
again,  and  prepared  for  the  stranger's  reception.  He 
entered  my  room  upon  the  turn  of  midnight.  A 
small  chest  was  in  his  hand,  which  he  placed  near  the 
stove.  He  saluted  me  without  speaking;  I  returned 
the  compliment,  obsen'ing  an  equal  silence.  He  then 
opened  the  chest.  The  first  thing  which  he  produced 
was  a  small  wooden  crucifix  ;  he  sunk  upon  his  knees, 
;::ized  upon  it  ninunifully,  and  cast  his  eyes  towards 
heaven.  He  seemed  to  be  praying  devoutly.  At 
length  he  bowed  his  head  respectfully,  kissed  the 
crucifix  thrice,  and  quitted  his  kneeling  posture.  He 
next  drew  from  the  chest  a  covered  goblet ;  with  the 
liquor  which  it  contained,  and  which  appeared  to  be 
blood,  he  sprinkled  the  floor  ;  and  then  dipping  in  it 
one  end  of  the  crucifix,  he  described  a  circle  in  the 
middle  of  the  roon..  Round  about  this  he  placed 
various  reliques,  skulls,  thigh-bones,  kc.  I  obsened 
that  he  disposed  them  all  in  the  forms  of  crosses. 
Livstly,  he  took  out  a  large  Bible,  and  beckoned  me 
to  follow  him  into  the  circle.     1  obeyed. 

*  Be  cautious  not  to  utter  a  syllable!*  whispered 
the  stranger:  *  step  not  out  of  the  circle,  and  as  you 
love  yourself,  dare  not  to  look  upon  my  face,'  Holding 
the  crucifix  in  one  hand,  the  Bible  in  the  other,  he 
seemed  to  read  with  profound  attention.  The  clock 
struck  one  ;  as  usual  I  heard  the  spectre's  steps  upon 
the  staircase,  but  I  was  not  seized  with  the  accu8» 
tomcd  shivering.  I  waited  her  approach  with  confi- 
dence. She  entered  the  room,  drew  near  the  circle, 
and  stopped.  The  stranger  muttered  some  words,  to 
me  unintelligible.  Then  raising  his  head  from  the 
book,  and  extending  the  crucifix  towards  the  ghost, 
he    pronounced,   in    a    voice    distinct    and    solemn, 

*  Beatrice  !  Beatrice!  Beatrice!'  '  What  wouldst  thou  ?' 
replied    the   apparition   in  a   hollow   faltering  tone. 

*  What  disturbs  thy  sleep!  Why  dost  thou  atllict 
and  torture  this  youth  t  How  can  rest  be  restored  to 
thy  unquiet  spirit  !*  '  I  dare  not  tell,  I  must  not  tell. 
Fain  would  I  repose  in  my  grave,  but  stem  commands 
force  me  to  pr^tlong  my  punishment!'  *  Knowest 
thou  this  blood  !  Knowest  thou  in  whose  veins  it 
flowed  I  Beatrice!  Beatrice!  in  his  name  I  cliarge 
thee  to  answer  me.'     *  I  dare  not  disobey  my  taskers.' 

*  Darest  thou  disobey  me?'  He  sptike  in  a  command- 
ing tone,  and  drew  the  sable  band  fron»  his  forehead. 
In  spite  of  his  injunction  to  the  contrary,  curiosity 
would  not  sutfi-r  me  to  keep  my  eyes  olf  his  face:  I 
niised  them,  and  beheld  a  burning  cn)ss  impres<ed 
upon  his  brow.  For  the  horror  with  which  this  object 
inspired  me  I  cannot  account,  but  I  never  felt  its 
equal.  My  Hen^es  left  me  fur  tmiiw  moments;  a 
mysterious  dread  overcame  my  courage  ;  anti  hud  not 
the  exerciser  caught  my  band,  I  should  have  fallen 
out  of  the  circle.  When  I  recovered  myself,  I  per- 
ceived that  the  burning  cro^s  had  produced  an  efl'ect 
no  less  violent  upon  the  spectre.  Her  countenance 
expressed  reverence  and  horn>r,  and  her  visionary 
limbs  were  shaken  by  tear.    *  Yes,*  she  said  at  length, 

*  I  tremble  at  th.it  mark  I  I  re-pect  it!  1  obey  you! 
Know,  then,  ihnt  iny  boneji  lie  still  unburied — they 
rot  in   the  obscurity  of  Lindcubcrg-holc.     None  but 
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this  youtli  has  the  right  of  roiiji(,niiiig  them  to  the 
gruTC.  His  own  lips  have  made  over  to  ine  hi;*  body 
and  his  -soul ;  never  will  I  give  back  his  proniise  ; 
never  shall  he  know  a  night  devoid  of  terror  unU'>s 
he  engages  to  collect  my  mouldering  bones,  and  de- 
posit them  in  the  family  vault  of  his  Andalusian 
castle.  Then  let  thirty  masses  bo  said  for  the  repose 
of  my  spirit,  ami  1  trouble  this  world  no  more.  Now- 
let  me  de])art ;  those  tlumcs  are  scorching.' 

He  let  the  hand  drop  slow  ly  w  hich  held  the  crucifix, 
and  which  till  then  he  had  pointed  towards  her. 
Tlie  apparition  bowed  her  head,  uud  her  form  melted 
into  air. 


Miis  Amki.ia  Oi'iF.  (Miss  Aldcrson  of  Norwich), 
tlie  wiiliiw  i.f  .lolin  Opic,  the  celebrated  ;irtist,  com- 
menced her  literary  career  in  1801,  when  she  pub- 
lished her  domestic  and  patlietie  tale  of  The  Father 
and  Daughter.  Without  venturing  out  of  ordinary 
life,  JIrs  Opie  invested  her  narrative  with  deep  in- 
terest, by  her  genuine  jiainting  of  nature  and  pas- 
sion, her  animated  dialogue,  and  feminine  delicacy  of 
feeling.  Her  first  novel  lias  gone  through  eight  edi- 
tions, and  is  still  popular.  A  long  scries  of  works 
of  fiction  Inia  since  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  this 
lady.  Her  Simple  Tales,  in  four  volumes,  1806; 
New  Tales,  four  volumes,  ISIS;  Temper,  vr  Domes- 
tic Scenes,  a  tale,  in  three  volumes  ;  Tales  of  Iteal 
Z,i/f,tlircc  volumes;  Talesoftlie  Heart,  four  volumes; 
are  all  marked  by  the  same  characteristics — the 
portraiture  of  domestic  life,  drawn  with  a  view  to 
regulate  the  heart  and  affections.  In  1S28  Mrs 
Opie  publislied  a  moral  treatise,  entitlnd  Dtlrartinn 
Diaplayed,  in  order  to  exi)ose  tliat  '  most  common  of 
all  vices,'  which  she  says  justly  is  found  '  in  every 
class  or  rank  in  society,  from  the  peer  to  the  pea- 
sant, from  the  master  to  the  valet,  from  the  mistress 
to  the  maid,  from  the  most  learned  to  the  most  igno- 
rant, from  the  man  of  genius  to  the  meanest  capa- 
city.' The  t.ales  of  this  lady  have  been  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  the  brilliant  fictions  of  Scott,  the 
stronger  moral  delineations  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  and 
the  generally  masculine  character  of  our  more  mo- 
dern literature-  She  is,  like  Mackenzie,  too  uni- 
formly pathetic  and  tender.  '  She  can  do  nothing 
well,'  says  Jetfrey,  '  that  requires  to  be  done  with 
fornnility,  and  therefore  has  not  succeeded  in  copy- 
ing either  the  concentrated  force  of  weighty  and 
deliberate  reason,  or  the  severe  and  solemn  dignity 
of  majestic  virtue.  To  make  amends,  however,  she 
represents  admirably  everything  that  is  amiable,  ge- 
nerous, and  gentle.'  I'erhajis  we  should  add  to  tliis 
the  power  of  exciting  and  harrowing  up  the  feelings 
in  no  ordinary  degree.  Some  of  her  short  tales  are 
full  of  gloomy  and  terrific  painting,  alternately  re- 
sembling those  of  Godwin  and  Mrs  liadclirte. 

]n  Miss  Sedgwick's  Letters  from  Abro.ad  (1841), 
we  find  the  following  notice  of  the  venerable  no- 
velist:— 'I  owed  Mrs  Opie  a  grudge  for  having 
made  me  in  my  youth  cry  my  eyes  out  over  lier 
stories  ;  but  her  fair  cheerful  face  forced  me  to  for- 
get it.  She  long  ago  forswore  the  world  and  its 
vanities,  and  adopted  the  Quaker  faith  and  costume  ; 
but  I  fani'ied  that  her  elaborate  simplicity,  and  the 
fashionable  little  train  to  her  pretty  satin  gown, 
indicated  how  much  easier  it  is  to  adopt  a  theory 
than  to  change  one's  habits.' 

WILLIAM  GODWIN. 

William  Godwin,  author  of  Caleb  Williams,  was 
oae  of  the  most  remjirkable  men  of  his  times.     The 


boldness  of  his  speculations  and  opinions,  and  his 
apparent  depth  and  ardour  of  feeling,  were  curiously 
contrasted  with  his  plodding  habits,  his  imperturb- 
able temper,  and  the  quiet  obscure  simplicity  of  his 
life  and  maimers.  The  most  startling  and  listound- 
ing  theories  were  propounded  by  him  with  undoubt- 
ing  confidence;  and  sentiments  that,  if  reduced  to 


action,  would  have  overt\irned  the  whole  framework 
of  society,  were  complacently  dealt  out  by  their 
author  as  if  they  had  merely  formed  an  ordinary 
portion  of  a  busy  literary  life.  Godwin  was  born  at 
Wisbeach,  in  Cambridgeshire,  on  the  3d  of  March 
1756.  His  father  was  a  dissenting  minister — a  i)ioU3 
nonconformist — and  thus  the  future  novelist  may  be 
said  to  have  been  nurtured  in  a  love  of  religious 
and  civil  liberty,  without  perhajis  much  reverence 
for  existing  authority.  He  soon,  however,  far  over- 
stepped the  p,ale  of  dissent.  After  receiving  the 
necessary  education  at  the  dissenting  college  at  IIox- 
ton,  Mr  Godwin  became  minister  of  a  congregation 
in  the  vicinity  of  London.  He  also  olliciated  for 
some  time  at  Stowmarket,  in  Sufl'olk.  About  the 
year  1782,  having  been  five  years  a  nonconformist 
preacher,  he  settled  in  London,  and  applied  himself 
wholly  to  literature.  His  first  work  was  entitled 
Sketches  of  llistonj,  in  Six  Sermims  ;  and  he  shortly 
afterwards  became  principal  writer  in  the  A'ew  An- 
Jiual  Register.  He  was  a  zealous  political  reformer; 
and  his  talents  were  so  well  known  or  recommended, 
that  he  obtained  the  large  sum  of  £700  for  his  next 
publication.  This  was  his  famed  Enc^uiri/ concerning 
Political  ,7uslice,  and  its  Injluenccs  on  General  Virtue 
and  Happiness,  published  in  1793.  Mr  Godwin's 
work  was  a  sincere  advocacy  of  an  intellectual  re- 
public— a  splendid  argument  for  universal  philan- 
thropy and  benevolence,  and  for  the  onmipotence  of 
mind  over  matter.  His  views  of  the  perfectibility 
of  man  and  the  regeneration  of  society  (all  private 
affections  and  interests  being  merged  in  the  pul.lic 
good)  were  clouded  by  no  misgivings,  and  he  "rote 
with  the  force  of  conviction,  and  with  no  ordinary 
powers  of  persuasion  and  eloquence.  The  Enquiry 
was   higlilv   S'Hcessfnl,   and    went  through    several 
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e<Iiti(>ns.  In  a  twelvemontli  aftcrwiinis  iippcarpd  his 
novel  of  Thitnjs  as  they  Are,  or  the  Ad  ventures  of  ( 'nleh 
Wil{i(im.s.  W'xA  object  here  wiis  also  to  inculcate  his 
pfMMiIiar  doctrines,  and  to  comprehend  *  a  peneral 
review  of  the  modes  of  domestic  and  unrecorded 
despotism,  by  wliii-h  man  becomes  tlie  destn,>ver  of 
man,'  His  Iiero,  Williams,  tells  tiis  own  tale  of  suf- 
ferinff  and  of  wronj; — of  innocence  persecuted  and 
reduced  to  the  brink  of  deatli  and  infamy  by  aristo- 
cratic iK)wer,  and  by  tyrannical  or  i>artially-adnii- 
nistered  laws;  hut  bis  story  is  so  frau^^bt  with 
Interest  and  enerjjy,  that  we  lose  ai;;bt  of  the  politi- 
cal object  or  satire,  and  think  only  of  the  eiiaracters 
and  incidents  t)iat  pass  in  review  before  us.  The 
inia^^ination  of  the  autiior  overpowered  his  philo- 
Bophy  ;  he  was  a  creater  inventor  than  h)^'ician.  His 
character  of  Falkland  is  one  of  tlie  finest  in  the 
whole  ranjre  of  Kn^dish  fictitious  compositifm.  The 
opinions  of  Gwlwin  were  soon  brought  still  more 
prominently  forward.  His  friends,  Holcroft,  Thel- 
wali,  Home  Tooke,  and  others,  were  thrown  into 
the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  hi  jfh  treason.  The  novelist 
had  joined  none  of  their  societies,  and  however  ob- 
noxious to  those  in  power,  had  not  rendered  himself 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  bis  country.*  Godwin, 
however,  was  ready  with  his  pen.  Judjre  Kyre,  in 
his  charge  to  the  fs'rand  jury,  had  hiid  down  prin- 
ciples very  different  from  those  of  our  author,  and 
the  hitter  instantly  publislied  Cursoiy  Strictures  on 
the  juii^'c's  charge,  so  ably  written  that  the  pamph- 
let is  said  to  have  mainly  led  to  the  acciuittal  of  the 
accused  parties.  In  1796  ^Ir  Godwin  issued  a  series 
of  essays  on  e<iucation,  manners,  and  literature, 
entitled  The  Enquirer.  In  the  following  year  he 
marricil  Mary  \Vt>llstonecraft,  author  of  y'Atf  Vindica- 
tiun  of  the  liitjhts  of  Woman,  8cc.  a  lady  in  many  re- 
spects iu»  remarkable  as  her  husband,  and  who  died 
after  having  given  birth  to  a  daugliter  (?tlrs  Shelley) 
still  more  justly  distinguished.  Godwin's  contempt 
of  the  ordinary  modes  of  thinking  .''ii'^.  acting  in  this 
country  was  ilisplayed  by  this  mar-^iage.  His  wife 
brought  with  her  a  natural  daugliter,  the  fruit  of  a 
former  connexion.  She  bad  lived  with  Godwin  for 
some  time  lK.'fore  their  marriage;  and  *the  principal 
motive,'  he  says,  'for  complying  with  the  ceremony, 
was  tlic  circumstance  of  Mary's  being  in  a  state  of 
pregnancy.'  Such  an  open  disregard  of  the  ties  and 
principles  that  sweeten  life  and  ailorn  society  asto- 
nished even  Giwlwin's  philosophic  and  reforndng 
friends.  But  whether  acting  in  good  or  in  bad  tnste, 
he  seems  always  to  have  l>een  fearless  and  sincere. 
He  wrote  Memoirs  of  Mary  WollstonecraJ^  Godwin 
(who  died  in  about  lialf  a  year  after  her  marriage), 
and  in  this  curi<ius  work  all  tlic  detaiU  of  her  life 
and   conduct  are   minutely   related.     We  are  glad, 

*  If  wo  nmy  credit  a  cnrlouii  entry  In  Sir  Walter  Scott'n 
d'nry,  Oodwin  niiiMt  have  l>«en  early  mixeil  up  with  the  Kng- 
ti?th  Jnoitblnti.  '  CanninK'»  conveTslun  from  iMipnlaropinionH,' 
anyii  Sivtt,  •  wajtstranRcly  bruught  round.  Wlitic  ho  wnM*ttudy- 
hiR  III  tho  Tempte.  and  ratber  entertnininR  revtiliitionnry  opl- 
nl'inn,  niidwin  tx-nt  to  say  tlint  ho  wiw  iimiinR  to  hreiikfuHt 
with  him,  to  H|H-Jik  on  a  MUliJect  tif  the  liitthi'nt  importance, 
('annimi  knew  little  of  him,  but  received  hLx  vUit,  and  learned 
to  \\\h  OMloiii^hnient  that.  In  e\|Mf;tution  of  a  new  ordor  of 
thipffi,  the  l-'nglUh  Jaeobina  ih-sijfned  to  plaeo  him,  ranninfr, 
■t  the  head  eif  Iho  ruvnlutinn.  He  watmuih  itlruclc,  and  oxked 
time  to  think  what  cotim  he  ithoiild  take  ;  and  having  thought 
tho  matter  over,  he  went  to  Mr  iMtt,  and    made  the   Antl- 

Jacobin  confession  of  faith,  in  whieh  he  p<'nM'v«r*M  uiilll . 

Canninir  biiuM-lf  mentlom'*)  IhU  tn  Hir  W.  Knighton  iijN>n  occa- 
•ion  of  giving  a  place  in  the  ('harter-huuM>.  of  Mime  ten  pounds 
*-)var,  to  (:<>dwln'»  bndher.  lie  could  licnrco  d«>  low  for  one 
who  had  oirtn.<tl  him  tho  dictator's  ciirule  choir.'— /.tvAAurfV 
Li/.Q,f  &:nlt.  Thin  occurrrnco  mu«l  ha%u  tAlen  jdat-e  before 
I7!>:i.  a»  ill  that  year  Canning  \.Ui  '.  .lruduc«<d  by  I'ltt  into  \»tx- 
liaiiu'iit. 


after  this  mentai  pollution,  to  meet  Godwin  again 
as  a  novelist — 

He  bears  no  token  of  the  saMer  streams. 

And  mounts  far  off  among  the  swans  of  Thames. 

In  1799  appeared  his  St  Leon,  a  story  of  the  '  mira- 
culous class,'  as  he  himself  states,  and  designed  to 
mix  human  feelings  and  passions  with  incredible 
situations.  His  hero  attains  the  possession  of  the 
pbilosoplier's  stone,  and  secures  exbaustless  wealth 
by  tlie  art  of  transmuting  metals  into  gold,  and  at 
tiie  same  time  he  learns  tiie  secret  of  the  tUxir  vittt, 
by  which  be  has  the  power  of  renewing  his  youth. 
These  are.  indeed,  'incredible  situations;'  but  the 
romance  has  many  attractions — splendid  deserii»- 
tion  and  true  pathos.  Its  chief  defect  is  an  ex- 
cess of  tlie  terrible  and  marvellous.  In  1800  Mr 
Godwin  produced  his  unlucky  tragedy  of  Antonio; 
in  1801  TUomjhts  on  DrPurr's  Spital  Sermon,  being 
a  reply  to  some  attacks  made  upon  him,  or  rather 
on  bis  code  of  morality,  by  Parr,  Mackintosh,  and 
others.  In  1803  be  brought  out  a  volununous  /.;/« 
of  Chaucer,  in  two  quarto  vtdumes.  Willi  Mr  God- 
win the  great  business  of  this  world  was  to  write 
books,  and  whatever  subject  he  selected,  he  treated 
it  with  a  due  sense  of  its  importance,  and  pursued 
it  into  all  its  ramifications  with  intense  ardour  and 
application.  The  'Life  of  Chaucer'  wa.s  ridiculed 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Kdiidjurgb  Review,  in 
consequence  of  its  enormous  bulk  and  its  extraneous 
dissertations,  but  it  is  creditable  to  the  author's  taste 
and  research.  The  student  of  our  early  literature 
will  find  in  it  many  interesting  facts  connected  with 
a  chivalrous  and  nmiantic  ])eriod  of  our  history — 
much  sound  criticism,  and  a  fine  relish  for  true 
poetry.  In  IS*H  .Mr  Godwin  produced  his  novel  of 
Fleetwooil,  or  the  iS'etv  M>m  of  Feeling.  The  title 
was  unfortunate,  as  remintiing  the  reader  of  the  <*/rf 
Man  of  Feeling,  by  far  the  most  interesting  and 
amiable  of  the  two.  Mr  Godwin's  hero  is  self-willed 
and  capricious,  a  morbid  egotist,  whose  irritability 
and  frantic  outbursts  of  passion  move  contempt 
rather  than  sympathy.     Uyron  has  said — 

Romances  paint  at  full  length  people's  wooings. 
But  only  give  ii  bust  of  marriages. 

This  cannot  be  said  of  Mr  Godwin.  Great  part  of 
Kleetwootl  is  occupied  with  the  hero's  luatrimonial 
troubles  and  afilictions  ;  but  they  only  exemplify 
the  noble  pix-'t's  farther  observation —  lo  one  cares 
for  matrimonial  cooings.'  The  better  parts  of  the 
novel  consist  of  the  episode  of  the  Macneills,  a  tale 
of  family  pathos,  and  some  detached  descriptions  of 
Welsh  scenery.  Tor  some  years  Mr  (Jodwin  waj 
little  heard  of  He  bad  married  again,  and.  as  a 
more  certain  means  of  maintenance,  had  opened  a 
b<K>kseller's  shop  in  I<ondon,  under  tlie  assunied 
name  of  *  Kdward  U.ildwin.*  In  this  situati<in  he 
ushered  forth  a  numlR-r  of  children's  biok^,  small 
histories  and  other  compilations,  some  of  them  by 
himself  Charles  Lamb  mentions  an  English  (Jram- 
mar,  in  which  Ha/litt  assisted.  He  tried  another 
tragedy,  Foulkner,  in  1807,  but  it  was  unsuccessful. 
Next  year  be  jmblished  an  Kssay  on  SepuUhrea^ 
written  in  a  fine  meditative  spirit,  with  great  Uaut/ 
of  expression;  and  in  1815  Lives  of  F.dward  and 
John  PhiliifKi,  the  nephews  of  Miltun.  The  latter  it 
uljio  cri'ditable  to  the  taste  and  research  of  the 
author,  and  illustrates  our  ]KH'lical  history  alwmt 
the  time  of  the  Uestoration.  In  1^17  Mr  GiMlwin 
again  enterctl  the  arena  of  Ilition.  He  had  paid  a 
visit  to  Scotland,  and  conrhided  with  Constable  for 
another  novel,  Mandcville.  a  tale  of  the  times  iif 
Cromwell.  The  ntyle  of  this  work  is  menMired  and 
stately,  and  it  abounds  in  thai  moral  anatomy  in 
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wliicli  the  author  delinhted,  but  often  carried  be 
voiid  truth  and  nature.  The  viiulktivc  feeliiiK* 
delineated  in  '  MandeviUe'  arc  pushed  to  a  revolt- 
inn  extreme.  l'assa)t\s  of  energetic  and  beautiful 
composition— retleetive  and  descriptive — are  to  be 
fouiiil  in  the  novel ;  and  we  may  remark,  that  as 
the  author  advanced  in  years,  he  seems  tt)  have  cul- 
tivated more  sedulously  the  graces  of  lanpuaRe  and 
diction.  The  stajile  of  his  novels,  liowever,  was 
taken  from  the  depths  of  bis  own  mind — not  from 
extensive  surveys  of  mankind  or  the  universe  ;  and 
it  was  obvious  that  the  ofl-drawn-upon  fountain  be- 
gan to  dry  up,  notwithstandin;;  the  luxuriance  of 
Oie  folia(;e  that  shaded  it.  We  next  timl  .Mr  God- 
win combatini;  the  opinions  of  Malthus  upon  pojm- 
lation  (1S20),  and  then  spttinj;  about  an  elaborate 
Hiftury  of  the  Cummimwnillh.  'I'he  preat  men  of 
that  era  were  exactly  suited  to  liis  taste.  Their  re- 
solute enerjiy  of  character,  their  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy,  their  republican  enthusiasm  and  strange 
notions  lif  faith  and  the  saints,  were  well  adapted  to 
fire  his  im,-ii;ination  and  stimulate  bis  research.  The 
liistory  extendeil  to  four  larpe  volumes,  which  were 
published  at  intervals  between  182+  and  18^8.  It 
is  evident  that  Mr  Godwin  tasked  himself  to  pro- 
duce authorities  for  all  he  advanced.  He  took  up, 
as  might  be  expected,  strong  opinions;  but  in  striv- 
ing U>  I>e  accurate  anil  miimte,  he  became  too  spe- 
cific and  chronological  for  the  interest  of  his  n.arra- 
tive.  It  was  truly  said  that  the  style  of  his  history 
'creeps  and  liitciies  in  dates  and  authorities.'  In 
IS.SO  Mr  Godwin  publishe<l  Clmukshij,  a  tale,  in 
three  volumes.  Reverting  to  his  first  brilliant  per- 
formance as  a  novelist,  he  made  bis  new  hero,  like 
Caleb  Williams,  a  person  of  lunnble  orit^in,  and  be 
arrays  him  against  bis  patron  ;  but  there  the  pa- 
rallel ends.  The  elastic  vigour,  the  verisimilitude, 
the  crowding  incidents,  the  .absorbing  interest,  and 
the  overwlielming  catastrophe  of  the  first  novel, 
are  not  to  be  fou[>d  in  •  Cloudeslcy.'  There  is  even 
little  delineation  tif  character.  Instead  of  tliese  we 
have  fine  ICnglish,  'clouds  of  reflections  without  any- 
new  occasion  to  call  them  forth;  an  expanded  flow 
of  words  witJiout  a  single  [lointed  remark.'  Tlie 
next  production  of  tliis  veteran  author  was  a  meta- 
physical treatise,  Thuiiyhts  un  Man,  &c. ;  and  his 
last  work  (18.14)  a  compihition,  entitled  Lircs  of  the 
^ccromiiticcra.  In  his  later  years  Mr  Godwin  en- 
joyed a  snndl  goverinnent  oflice,  yeoman  usher 
of  the  Kxchequcr,  which  was  conferred  upon  liini 
by  Earl  Grey's  ministry.  In  the  residence  attached 
to  this  appointment,  in  New  Palace  Yard,  be  ter- 
minated his  long  and  laborious  scholastic  life  on  the 
7th  of  April  IS.'SG.  No  man  ever  panted  more 
ardently,  or  toiled  more  heroically,  for  literary  fame ; 
and  we  think  tluit,  before  he  closed  his  eyes,  he  nmst 
have  been  conscious  that  he  had  'left  something  so 
written  to  after-times,  as  they  should  not  willingly 
let  it  die.' 

'Caleb  Williams'  is  unquestionably  the  most  in- 
teresting and  original  of  Mr  Godwin's  novels,  and 
is  altogether  a  work  of  extraordinary  art  and  power. 
It  has  the  plainness  of  narrative  and  the  apparent 
reality  of  the  fictions  of  Defoe  or  Swift,  but  is 
far  more  pregnant  witli  thought  and  feeling,  and 
touches  far  higher  sympathies  and  associations. 
The  incidents  and  characters  are  finely  developed 
and  contr;usted,  an  intense  earnestness  pervades 
the  whole,  and  the  story  never  flags  for  a  moment. 
The  lowness  of  some  of  the  scenes  never  inspires 
such  disgust  as  to  repel  the  reader,  and  the  awful 
crime  of  whidi  Falkland  is  guilty  is  allied  to  so 
much  worth  and  nobleness  of  nature,  tliat  we  are 
involuntarily  led  to  regard  him  with  feelings  of  ex- 
alted pity  and  commiseration.     A  brief  glance  at 


the  story  will  show  the  nniterials  witli  which  God- 
win 'framed  his  spell.'  Caleb  Williams,  an  intel- 
ligent young  ]>easant,  is  taken  into  the  bouse  ol 
Mr  Falkland,  tlie  lord  of  ihe  manor,  in  the  capacity 
of  annmuensis,  or  jirivate  secretary.  His  master 
is  kind  and  compassionate,  but  stately  and  .solennt 
in  manner.  An  air  of  mystery  hangs  ab<nit  him  , 
his  address  is  cold,  and  bis  sentiments  impenetrable; 
anil  he  breaks  out  occasionally  into  fits  of  causeless 
jealousy  and  tyrannical  violence.  One  duy  Williama 
surprises  him  in  a  closet,  where  he  heard  a  deep 
groan  expressive  of  intolerable  anguish,  then  the  lid 
of  a  trunk  hastily  shut,  and  the  noise  of  fastening 
a  liK'k.  Finding  be  was  discovered,  Falkland  Hies 
into  a  transport  of  rage,  and  threatens  the  intruder 
with  instant  ilcalli  if  he  does  not  withdraw.  The 
astonished  youth  retires,  nmsing  on  this  strange 
scene.  His  curiosity  is  awakened,  and  he  learns 
part  of  Falkland's  history  from  an  old  confidential 
steward — how  that  his  master  was  once  the  gayest 
of  the  gay,  and  had  achieved  honour  and  fame 
abroad,  till  on  his  return  be  w;is  persecuted  with  a 
malignant  destiny.  His  nearest  neigbiiom',  Tyrrel, 
a  man  of  estate  equal  to  liis  own,  but  of  coarse  and 
violent  mind  and  temper,  bec;one  jealous  of  Falk- 
land's superior  talents  and  accomplishments,  and 
conceived  a  deadly  eimiity  at  him.  The  series  of 
events  detailing  tlw  progress  of  this  nmtual  hatred 
(particnl.irly  the  ciii<ode  of  Miss  Melville)  is  deve- 
loped with  great  skill,  but  all  is  creditable  to  the 
higb-mrndett  and  chivalrous  Falkl;ind.  The  eon- 
duet  of  Tyrrel  beecmies  at  length  so  atrocious,  that 
the  country  gentlemen  shun  bis  society.  He  in- 
trudes bimsi'lf.  however,  into  a  rural  :issend)ly,  an 
altercation  oisues,  and  Falkland  indignantly  up- 
braids him.  and  l>ids  liim  begone.  Amidst  the  lK>ot- 
ings  and  reproaches  of  the  assemiily,  Tyrrel  retires, 
hut  soon  returns  inflamed  with  licpior,  and  with  one 
lilow  of  his  nniscular  arm  levels  Falkland  to  the 
ground.  His  violence  is  reiw-ated.  till  he  is  again 
forced  to  retreat.  This  complication  of  ignominy, 
base,  humiliating,  ;ind  ])ublic,  stung  tlie  proud  and 
sensitive  Falkland  to  the  soul ;  be  left  the  ro(mi  ; 
but  one  other  event  closed  the  transactiims  of  that 
mcmorabli!  evening — Tyrrel  was  found  dead  in  the 
street,  having  lieen  murdered  (stabbed  with  a  knife) 
at  the  dist;ince  of  a  few  yards  from  the  ;issendtly 
house.  From  this  crisis  in  F.ilkland's  liistory 
eonnnenced  his  gloomy  and  unsoeialile  melancholy — 
life  became  a  burden  to  him.  A  private  investiga- 
tion was  ma<Ie  into  the  circumstances  of  the  murder; 
but  Falkland,  after  a  lofty  and  eloquent  denial  of 
all  knowledge  of  the  crime,  was  disrhargc'd  with 
every  circumstance  of  ht)nour,  and  amidst  the  plau- 
dits of  the  ja-ople.  A  few  weeks  afterwanis,  a 
I)easant,  named  Hawkins,  and  his  son  were  taken 
up  on  some  slight  suspicion,  tried,  condennied,  and 
execute<l  for  the  nnn-der.  Justice  W'as  satisfied,  but 
a  deepening  gloom  had  settled  on  the  solitary  Falk- 
land. Wilh;ims  heard  all  this,  and  joined  in  pitying 
the  noble  sufferer  ;  but  the  questiim  occurred  to  him 
— was  it  possible,  after  all,  that  liis  master  should  be 
the  murderer  ?  The  idea  took  entire  possession  of 
his  mind.  He  determined  to  jilaee  himself  as  a 
watch  upon  Falkland — a  perpetual  stimulus  urged 
him  on.  Circumstances,  also,  were  constantly  oc- 
curring to  feed  bis  morbid  inqnisitiveness.  At 
length  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  house  during  Falk- 
land's absence,  and  Williams  was  led  to  the  room 
containing  the  mysterious  trunk.  With  the  energy 
of  uncontn>llable  p.assion  he  forced  it  open,  and 
was  in  the  ai't  of  lifting  up  the  lid,  when  Falkland 
entered,  wild,  brcatliless.  and  distraction  in  his  looks. 
The  first  act  of  the  infuriate  master  was  to  present 
a  jjistol  at  the  head  of  the  youth,  but  he  instantly 
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thftt  I  had  delerinincil  inipftrtially  and  jiistJy.  I 
believed  that,  if  Mr  Katkland  were  pennilted  to 
per^i-^t  in  liin  schemes,  we  must  both  uf  us  be  com- 
pletely wretched.  I  believed  that  it  wa«  in  my  power, 
by  the  resolution  I  had  fonned,  to  thniw  niv  share  of 
this  wretchednc^'s  fn)iQ  me,  and  that  his  could  ^caroelv 
be  increiu-^ed.  It  appeared,  therefore,  to  niy  mind  to 
be  a  mere  piece  of  eiiuity  and  justice,  such  as  an 
impartial  spectator  would  desire,  that  one  person 
should  be  miserable  in  prefiTcnce  to  two,  that  one 
pen*on,  rather  than  two,  should  be  incapacitated  from 
actin-;  his  part,  and  coniributinjr  bin  share  to  the 
general  welfare.  I  thou;:ht  that  in  this  business  I 
had  risen  superior  to  pt-rsona!  cotisiderations,  and 
jud(;ed  with  a  total  ncplect  of  the  su;:;:estions  of  self- 
rejrard.  It  is  true  Mr  Falkland  was  mortal :  but  not- 
withstanding; his  apparent  decay,  he  niiirht  live  lon;^. 
Ou;^ht  I  to  submit  to  waste  the  best  years  fif  mv  life 
in  my  present  wretched  situation?  lie  hud  declared 
that  his  reputation  should  be  for  ever  inviolate  ;  this 
was  hi-*  ruling  passi<in,  the  thouj:ht  thut  worked  his 
soul  to  madness.  He  would  probably,  therefore,  leave 
a  b'-racy  oi'  persecution  to  be  received  by  me,  from  the 
hands  of  (lines,  or  some  other  villain  equally  atro- 
cious, when  he  should  himself  be  no  more.  Now  or 
never  wius  the  time  for  nie  to  redeem  my  future  life 
from  endless  wo. 

Hut  all  these  fine-spun  reasoning  xanishcd  before 
the  oitject  that  was  now  presented  to  me.  Shall  I 
trample  upon  a  man  thus  (Ireadfully  reduced  ?  Shall 
I  point  mv  animosity  a;rainst  one  whom  the  system  of 
nature  has  brou-rht  down  to  the  «:rave?  Shall  I 
poison,  with  sounds  the  most  intolerable  to  his  ears, 
the  last  nioinents  of  a  man  like  Falkland  ?  It  is  im- 
possible. There  mu,>t  have  been  some  drcidful  mistake 
in  the  train  of  arj;ument  that  persuaded  me  to  be  the 
author  of  this  hateful  scene.  There  must  have  been 
a  better  and  more  ma^jnanimous  remedy  to  the  cvila 
under  which  I  ^oancd. 

It  was  too  late.  The  mistake  I  had  committed  was 
now^one,  past  all  power  of  recall.  Here  was  Falkland, 
solemnly  brought  before  a  ma;ristrate  to  answer  to  a 
charge  of  murder.  Here  I  stood,  having  already  de- 
cliireil  myself  the  author  of  the  cliarp^e,  gravely  and 
sacreilly  pb'dj,'ed  to  support  it.  This  was  iny  situation; 
and  thus  .••ituate.I  I  was  called  upon  immediately  to 
act.  My  whole  frame  shook.  I  would  eagerly  have 
consented  that  that  moment  should  have  been  the 
lost  of  my  existence.  I,  however,  believed  that  the 
conduct  now  most  indispensably  incumbent  on  me 
was  to  lay  the  emotions  of  my  soul  naked  before  my 
hearcr«.  \  looked  first  at  Mr  Falkland,  and  then  at 
the  niaj;istrate  and  attendants,  and  then  at  Mr  Falk- 
the  joumev  he  had  just  taken.  His  visajje  wascolnnr-  {  land  a<:ain.  My  voice  was  suffocated  with  a;:ony.  I 
less  ;  his  limbs  destitute  of  motion,  almost  of  life,  i  beean: — *  Would  to  God  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
His  head  reclined  upon  bis  bo-ont,  except  that  now  '  retire  fnnn  this  scene  without  utterinir  another  word  ! 
and  then  he  lifted  it  up,  and  opened  his  eyes  ivith  a  >  I  would  brave  the  consequences — I  would  submit  to 
lnn;;uid  plance,  immediately  after  which  he  sank  back  any  imputation  of  cowardice,  falsehood,  and  pmfti- 
int«t  his  former  apparent  insensibility.  He  seemed  not  pK'y,  rather  than  add  to  the  weiiiht  uf  nii-iforlune 
to  have  three  hours  to  live.  He  had  kept  his  chanilicr  with  which  Mr  Falkland  is  overwhelmed.  Hut  the 
for  s<'veral  weeks,  but  the  sunimons  of  the  magistrate  situation,  and  the  demands  of  Mr  Falkland  himself, 
had  been  delivered  to  him  at  his  bedside,  his  ordera  forbid  nie.  He,  in  comjiassion  for  wliose  fallen  state 
respecting  letters  and  written  papers  beiui; so  jten-mp-  |  I  would  willinjrly  fitrj;et  every  interest  of  my  own, 
tory  that  no  one  dared  to  disobey  them.  \'ynn  reading;  i  would  comiHd  me  to  accuse,  that  hemi-iht  enter  upon 
the  paper,  ho  was  seized  with  a  very  dan;:erou»  fit  ;  I  bis  justification.  I  will  confess  every  sentiment  of  my 
but  as  soon  as  he  ncovered,  he  insisted  ujHin  h*'\uf*  '  heart.     Mr  Falkland  well  knows — I  alfinn  it  in  his 


ch-Anja**l  bis  resolution,  and  ordered  bim  to  with- 
draw. Next  day  Falkland  disclosed  the  sccrft.  '  I 
am  the  b!a<!kcst  of  villains;  I  am  the  murderer  of 
Tyrrel;  I  am  the  assiissin  of  the  Ilawkinsesf  He 
made  Williams  swear  never  to  disclose  the  se<'ret. 
on  pain  of  death  or  worse.  *  I  am,'  said  Falkland, 
•as  nuich  the  fool  of  fame  as  ever  ;  I  dinp  to  it  as 
my  last  breath  :  tbonyh  I  be  the  blackest  of  villains, 
I  will  leave  behind  me  a  spotless  and  illustrious 
name:  tliere  is  no  crime  so  mali};nant,  no  scene  of 
blood  so  horrible,  in  which  that  object  cannot  engape 
me.'  Williams  took  the  oath  and  submitted.  His 
spirit,  however,  revolted  at  the  servile  submission 
that  was  required  of  him,  and  in  time  he  escaped 
from  the  house.  He  was  speedily  taken,  and  accused 
at  the  instance  of  Falkland  of  abstractinf;  valuable 
proi>erty  from  the  trunk  he  bad  forced  open  on  the 
day  of  the  fire.  He  was  cast  into  jirison.  The  in- 
terior of  the  prison,  and  its  wretclied  inmates,  are 
then  described  with  great  minuteness.  Williams,  to 
whom  the  confinement  became  intolerable,  escaped. 
He  is  first  robljed  and  then  sheltered  by  a  band  of 
roblKTs — be  is  forced  to  fiee  fi)r  bis  life — assumes 
different  dinguises — ia  again  in  prison,  and  again 
escajwa;  but  misery  and  injustice  meet  him  at  every 
step.  He  had  innoce"\tly  fastened  on  himself  a 
second  enemy,  a  villain  named  Gines,  who  from  a 
highwayman  h.id  become  a  thief-taker;  and  the  in- 
cessant exertions  of  tiiis  lellow,  tracking  him  from 
place  to  place  like  a  blood-bound,  are  related  with 
uncommon  spirit  and  effect.  The  whole  of  these  ad- 
ventures possess  an  enchaining  interest,  and  camiot 
be  i)erus^d  witliout  breathless  anxiety.  The  iimo- 
cenco  of  Williams,  and  the  manifestations  of  his  cha- 
racter—artless, buoyant,  and  fast  maturing  underthis 
stern  discipline — irresistibly  attract  and  carry  for- 
ward the  reader.  The  connection  of  Falkland  and 
Williams  is  at  last  wound  up  in  one  scene  of  over- 
pttwering  inten.'St,  in  which  the  latter  comes  forward 
publicly  as  the  accuser  of  his  fornur  master.  The 
]dace  is  the  ball  of  a  magistrate  of  the  metropolitan 
ti>wn  uf  Falkland's  county. 


[Concluding  Seme  of  Cakb  WUliams.] 

1  can  conceive  of  no  shock  greater  than  that  T  re- 
ceived from  the  sight  of  Mr  Falkland.  His  appoar- 
»ncc  on  the  last  occasion  on  which  we  met  had  been 
iiaggani,  ghost-like,  and  wild,  energy  in  his  gestures, 
and  phrensy  in  his  asiK-rt.  It  was  now  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cor]>se.  He  was  broui,'ht  in  in  a  chair, 
unable   to  stand,  fatigued  and  almost  dcstri'yed  by 


conveyed,  with  all  prwticable  expedition,  to  the  place 
of  appointment.  Falkland,  in  the  most  helpless  state, 
was  still  Falkland,  firm  in  command,  and  capable  to 
ext'Tt  olK'dienec  from  every  one  that  approached  him. 
What  a  si;,'ht  was  this  to  me!  Till  the  moment 
thai  Falkbin<l  wa.s  presented  to  my  view,  my  breast 
wa<  HteeltNl  to  pity.  I  thnu;:ht  that  I  had  coolly 
enteri'd  into  the  reason  of  the  case  (passion,  in  a  state 
of  fiulonin  and  omnipotent  vehemence,  always  anjieAn 
to  be  coolneaa  to  him  in  whom  it  domineers),  and 


presence — how  unwillingly  I  have  proceeded  to  this 
extremity.  I  have  rcverl-nced  him  ;  he  was  worthy 
of  reverence.  From  the  first  moment  I  saw  him,  I  con- 
ceived the  ino-t  anient  admiration.  He  citndescendwl 
to  encourage  me;  I  attnchiM  myself  to  him  with  the 
fulness  of  affection.  He  was  unhappy  ;  I  exerted 
nnvself  with  vouthtul  curiosity  to  discover  the  srcret 
of  his  wo.  This  was  the  In'^rinninp  of  misfortune. 
What  shall  I  "ay  f  He  wa^  indeed  the  munlerer  of 
Tjrrrel  I    H*i  suffered  the  Hawkini'c*  to  bv  executed, 
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knnwinj;  that  they  were  innocent,  and  that  he  alone 
wiw  puilly  !  After  succesjtivc  sunniHes,  after  yarious 
initiHcretion!!  on  my  ]iart,  and  indications  on  his,  lie 
at  len;:th  confided  to  me  at  full  the  fatal  talc!  Mr 
Falkland!  I  most  solemnly  conjure  you  to  recollect 
yourself !  Did  I  ever  prove  myself  unworthy  of  your 
confidence?  The  secret  was  a  most  painful  burthen 
to  mo :  it  wa.s  the  extremest  folly  that  led  me  un- 
thinkingly to  gain  possession  of  it ;  but  I  would  have 
died  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  betray  it.  It  was 
the  jealou.sy  of  your  own  thoughts,  and  the  weight 
that  hung  upon  your  mind,  that  led  you  to  watch  my 
niotionn,  and  conceive  atann  from  every  particle  of 
my  conduct.  You  began  in  confidence — why  diilyou 
not  continue  in  confidence!  The  evil  that  resulted 
from  my  original  imprudence  would  then  have  been 
comparatively  little.  Vou  threatened  me  :  did  I  then 
betray  you  \  A  woni  frotn  my  lips  at  that  time  would 
have  freed  me  from  your  threats  for  ever.  I  bore  them 
for  a  conaidcnible  period,  and  at  bust  quitted  your 
service,  and  threw  myself  a  fugitive  upon  the  world, 
in  silence.  Why  did  you  not  suffer  me  to  depart  ? 
You  brought  me  back  by  stratagem  and  violence,  and 
wantonly  accused  mc  of  an  enormous  felony !  I»id  I 
then  mention  a  syllable  of  the  murder,  the  secret  of 
which  wan  in  my  possession!  Where  is  the  man  that 
has  suffered  more  from  the  injustice  of  society  than  I 
have  done  \  I  was  accused  of  a  villany  that  my  heart 
abhorred.  I  was  sent  to  jail.  I  will  not  enumerate 
the  horrors  of  my  prison,  the  lighte>t  of  which  would 
make  the  heart  of  humanity  shudder.  I  looked  for- 
ward to  the  gallows!  Young,  aiTibitious,  fund  uf  life, 
innocent  a-s  the  child  unborn,  I  looked  forward  to  the 
gallows.  I  believed  that  one  word  of  resolute  accu- 
sation against  my  patron  would  deliver  me  :  yet  I 
was  silent  ;  I  armed  myself  with  patience,  uncertain 
whether  it  were  better  to  accuse  or  to  die.  Did  this 
show  me  a  man  unworthy  to  be  trusted  I  I  determined 
to  break  out  of  prison.  With  infinite  difficulty,  and 
repeated  miscarriages,  latlengtli  effected  my  purpose. 
Instantly  a  proclamation,  with  a  hundred  guineas* 
reward,  was  issued  for  apprehending  me.  I  was  obliged 
to  take  shelter  among  the  refuse  of  uiankind,  in  the 
midst  of  a  gang  of  thieves.  I  encountered  the  most 
imminent  peril  of  my  life  when  I  entered  this  retreat, 
and  when  I  quitted  it.  Immediately  after,  I  travelled 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  kin;:dom,  in  poverty 
and  distress,  in  hourly  danger  of  being  retaken  and 
manacled  like  a  felon.  I  would  have  fled  my  country  ; 
I  was  prevented.  I  had  recourse  to  various  disguises  ; 
I  was  innocent,  and  yet  was  compelled  to  as  many 
arts  and  subterfuges  aa  could  have  been  entailed 
on  the  worst  of  villains.  In  London  I  was  as  much 
harassed,  and  as  repeatedly  alarmed,  as  I  had  been  in 
my  flight  through  the  country.  Did  all  these  per- 
secutions persuade  nie  to  put  an  end  to  my  silence! 
No  :  I  suffered  them  with  patience  and  submission  ; 
I  did  not  make  one  attempt  to  retort  them  upon  their 
author.  I  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  miscreants. 
In  this  terrible  situation  I,  for  the  first  time,  at- 
tempted, by  turning  informer,  to  throw  the  weight 
from  myself.  Happily  for  me  the  London  magistrate 
listened  to  my  tale  with  insolent  contempt.  I  soon, 
and  long,  repented  of  my  rashness,  and  rejoiced  in 
my  miscarriage.  I  acknowledge  that  in  various  ways 
Mr  Falkland  showed  humanity  towards  me  during 
this  period.  He  would  have  prevented  my  going  to 
prison  at  first  ;  he  contributed  to  my  subsistence 
during  my  detention  ;  he  had  no  share  in  the  pursuit 
that  had  been  set  on  foot  against  me  :  he  at  length 
procured  my  discharge  when  brought  forward  for 
trial.  But  a  great  part  of  his  forbearance  was  unknown 
to  me  ;  I  supposed  him  to  be  my  unrelenting  pursuer. 
I  could  not  forget  that,  whoever  heaped  calamities  on 
me  in  the  sequel,  they  all  originated  in  his  forged 
accusation.     The  prosecution  against  me  for  felony 


was  now  at  an  end.  Why  were  not  my  sufferings  per- 
mitted to  terminate  then,  and  I  allowed  to  hide  my 
weary  head  in  someobscureyet  tranquil  retreat!  Had 
1  not  sufficiently  proved  my  constancy  and  fidelitv! 
Would  not  a  compromise  in  this  situation  have  been 
most  wise  and  most  secure!  Hut  the  restl'-ss  and 
jealous  anxiety  of  Mr  Falkland  would  not  permit  him 
to  repose  the  least  atom  of  confidence.  The  only  com- 
promise that  he  proposed  was,  that,  with  my  own 
hand,  I  should  ttign  myself  a  villain.  I  refust-d  this 
proposal,  and  have  ever  since  been  driven  from  place 
to  place,  deprived  of  peace,  of  honest  fame,  even  ol 
bread.  For  a  long  time  I  persisted  in  the  resolution 
that  no  emergency  should  convert  me  into  the  assail- 
ant. In  an  evil  hour  I  at  last  listened  to  my  resent- 
ment and  impatience,  and  the  hateful  mistake  into 
which  I  fell  has  produced  the  present  scene.  I  mtw 
see  that  mistake  in  all  its  enormity.  I  am  sure  tliiit 
if  I  had  opened  my  heart  to  Mr  Falkland,  if  I  had 
tolil  to  him  privately  the  tale  that  I  have  now  been 
telling,  he  could  not  have  resisted  my  reasonable 
demand,  .\fter  all  his  precautions,  he  must  ulti- 
mately have  depended  upon  my  forbearance.  Could 
he  be  sure,  that  if  1  were  at  last  worked  up  to  disclu.se 
everything  I  knew,  and  to  enforce  it  with  all  the 
energy  I  could  exert,  I  should  obtain  no  credit  !  If 
he  must  in  every  case  be  at  my  mercy,  in  which  mode 
ought  he  to  have  sought  his  safety — in  conciliation, 
or  in  inexorable  cruelty!  Mr  Falkland  is  of  a  noble 
nature.  Yes!  in  spite  of  the  catastrophe  of  Tyrrcl, 
of  the  miserable  end  of  the  Hawkinses,  and  of  all  that 
I  have  myself  suffered,  I  affirm  that  he  has  qualities 
of  the  most  admirable  kind.  It  istlierefore  impossible 
that  he  could  have  resisted  a  frank  anil  fervent  ex- 
postulation, the  frankness  and  the  fervour  in  which 
the  whole  soul  was  poured  out.  I  despnircd  while  it 
was  yet  time  to  have  made  the  just  experiment  ;  but 
my  despair  was  criminal,  was  treason  a^ain-t  the 
sovereignty  of  truth.  I  have  told  a  plain  and  unadul- 
terated tale.  I  came  hither  to  curse,  but  I  remain  to 
bless.  I  came  to  accuse,  but  am  compelled  to  applaud. 
I  proclaim  to  all  the  world  that  Mr  Falkland  is  a  man 
worthy  of  affection  and  kindness,  and  that  I  art, 
myself  the  basest  and  most  odious  of  mankind  !  Never 
will  I  forgive  myself  the  iniquity  of  this  day.  The 
memory  will  always  haunt  me,  and  embitter  e^erj 
hour  of  my  existence.  In  thus  acting,  I  have  been 
a  murderer — a  cool,  deliberate,  unfeeling  murderer. 
I  have  said  what  my  accursed  precipitation  has 
obliged  nie  to  say.  Do  with  me  as  you  please.  I  a>k 
no  favour.  Death  would  be  a  kindness  compared  to 
what  I  feel !' 

Such  were  the  accents  dictated  by  my  remorse,  f 
poured  them  out  with  uncontrollable  impetuosity,  for 
my  heart  wius  pierced,  and  I  was  compelled  to  give 
vent  to  its  anguish.  Kvery  one  that  heani  me  was 
petrified  with  astonishment.  Every  one  that  heard 
me  was  melted  into  tears.  They  could  not  resist  the 
ardour  with  which  I  praised  the  great  qualities  of 
Falkland ;  they  manifested  their  sympathy  in  the 
tokens  of  my  penitence. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  feelings  of  this  unfortunate 
man  !  Before  I  began,  he  seemed  sunk  and  debili- 
tated, incapable  of  any  strenuous  impression.  When 
I  mentioned  the  murder,  I  could  perceive  in  him  an 
involuntary  shuddering,  though  it  was  counteracted, 
partly  by  the  feebleness  of  his  frame,  and  j);irtly  by 
the  energy  of  his  mind.  This  was  an  allegation  he 
expected,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  prepare  hini.^elf 
for  it.  But  there  was  much  of  what  I  said  of  which 
he  had  had  no  previous  conception.  When  1  ex- 
pressed the  anguish  of  my  mind,  he  seemed  at  fir>t 
startled  and  alarmed,  lest  this  should  be  a  new  expe- 
dient to  gain  credit  to  my  tale.  His  indigna'ion 
against  me  vm  great  for  having  retained  a'"  .y 
resentment  towards  him,  thus,  as  it  might  be.  in  the 
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last  hour  of  his  existence.  It  was  increased  when  he 
discovered  nie,  as  he  Hupposed,  using  a  i)rctunce  of 
libcrnlity  and  sentiment  to  give  new  edge  to  my 
hostility.  liut  as  I  went  on,  he  could  no  longer  resist. 
He  saw  my  sincerity;  he  was  penetrated  with  my 
grief  and  compunction.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  !<np- 
ported  by  the  attendants,  und — to  my  infinite  asto- 
nishment— threw  himself  into  my  arms! 

*  Williams,'  said  he,  *  you  have  conqueredl  I  see 
too  late  the  greatness  and  elevation  of  your  mind.  I 
confess  that  it  is  to  my  fault,  and  not  yours,  that  it  is 
to  the  excess  of  jealousy  that  was  ever  burning  in  my 
bosom  that  I  owe  my  ruin.  1  cmld  have  resisted  any 
plan  of  malicious  accusatiim  you  might  have  brought 
against  me.  Hut  I  see  that  the  artless  and  manly  story 
you  have  told,  has  carried  conviction  to  every  hearer. 
All  my  prospects  are  concluded.  All  that  I  most  ar- 
dently desired  is  for  ever  frustrated.  1  have  spent  a 
life  of  the  basest  cruelty  to  cover  one  act  of  momentary 
Tice,  and  to  protect  myself  against  the  prejudices  of 
inv  species.  I  stand  now  completely  detected.  My 
name  will  be  consecrated  to  infamy,  whileyour  heroism, 
your  patience,  and  your  virtues,  will  be  forever  ad- 
mired. You  have  inllicted  on  me  the  most  fatal  of 
all  mischiefs,  but  I  bless  the  hand  that  wounds  me. 
And  now'  turning  to  the  magistrate — *  and  now,  do 
with  me  a-s  you  ploiuse.  I  am  prepared  to  suHer  all 
the  vengeance  of  the  law.  You  cannot  inflict  on  me 
more  than  I  deserve.  You  cannot  hate  me  more  than 
I  hate  myself  I  am  the  most  execrable  of  all  vil- 
lains. I  have  for  many  years  (I  know  not  how  long) 
dragged  on  a  miserable  existence  in  insupportable 
pain.  I  am  at  ln-st,  in  recoini>eiise  for  all  my  labours 
and  mv  crimes,  dismissed  fmni  it  with  the  disappoint- 
ment of  my  only  remaining  hope,  the  destruction  of 
that  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  I  consented  to  exist. 
It  was  worthy  of  such  a  life  that  it  should  continue 
just  long  enough  to  witness  this  final  overthrow.  If, 
however,  y<>u  wisli  to  punisli  me,  you  must  be  speedy 
in  vour  justice  ;  for  as  reputation  was  the  blood  that 
wanned  my  heart,  so  I  feci  that  death  and  infamy 
mu>t  sei/.c  me  together!' 

I  record  the  pniises  bestowed  on  rae  by  Falkland, 
not  because  1  deserve  them,  b>it  because  they  serve  to 
aggravate  the  baseness  of  my  cruelty.  He  survived 
but  three  davs  this  dreadful  scene.  I  have  been  his 
murderer,  h  wii^  fit  that  he*.houlil  praise  my  patience, 
who  has  fallen  a  victim,  life  and  fame,  to  n»y  pre- 
cipitation! It  would  have  been  merciful,  in  com- 
parison, if  I  had  planted  a  dagger  in  his  heart.  He 
would  have  thanked  me  for  my  kindness.  Hut  atro- 
cious, execrable  wretch  that  I  have  been,  I  wantonly 
iiiHicted  on  him  an  anguish  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  death.  Meanwhile  I  endure  the  penalty  of  my 
crime.  His  tigure  is  ever  in  imagination  before  me. 
Waking  or  sleeping,  I  still  behold  him.  He  seems 
mildly  to  expostulate  with  ine  for  my  unfeeling 
behaviour.  I  live  the  devoted  victim  of  conseiou^i 
reproach.  Alas!  I  am  the  same  Caleb  Williams  that 
BO  short  a  time  ago  boasted  that,  however  great  were 
the  calamities  [  endured,  I  was  still  innocent. 

."^uch  has  been  the  rcfult  of  a  j>roject  1  formed  for 
delivering  myself  from  the  evils  that  had  sci  long  at- 
tended me.  I  thought  that  if  Kalkland  wen.'  dead.  I 
•houltl  return  once  a^'ain  to  kU  that  makes  life  worth 
possessing.  1  thought  that  if  the  guilt  of  Kalkland 
were  established,  fortune  and  the  world  would  smile 
Upon  my  etlbrts.  Hoth  these  events  are  accompli?«hed, 
and  it  is  now  only  that  1  am  truly  miserable. 

Why  shoubl  my  rettections  periM'tually  centre  upon 
mvselfl — self,  an  overweening  regard  to  which  has 
been  the  source  of  my  errors  !  Kalkland,  1  will  think 
only  of  thee,  and  from  that  thi>ught  will  draw  ever- 
frv-'h  nourishment  for  my  sorrows!  ( )ne  generous,  one 
disinterested  tear,  1  will  consecrate  to  thv  ashes!  .\ 
toblor  spirit  lived  not  among  the  bou»  ot  lucu.    Thy 


intellectual  powers  were  truly  sublime,  and  thy 
bosom  burned  with  a  godlike  ambition.  Hut  of  what 
use  are  talents  and  sentiments  in  the  corrupt  wilder- 
ness of  human  society  !  It  is  a  rank  and  rotten  soil, 
from  which  every  finer  shrub  draws  jioison  a«  it  grows. 
All  that,  in  a  happier  field  and  a  purer  air,  would 
expand  into  virtue  and  germinate  into  usefulness,  is 
thus  converted  into  henbane  and  deadly  nighlhhade. 

Kalkland!  thou  enteredst  upon  thy  career  with  the 
purest  and  most  laudable  intentions.  Hut  thou  im- 
bibedst  the  poison  of  chivalry  with  thy  earliest  youth  ; 
and  the  base  and  low-minded  envv  that  met  thee  on 
thy  return  to  thy  native  seats,  operated  with  this 
poison  to  hurry  thee  into  madness.  Soon,  too  soon, 
by  this  fatal  coincidence,  were  the  blooming  hopes  of 
thy  youth  blasted  for  ever!  From  that  moment  thou 
only  continucdst  to  live  to  the  phantom  of  departed 
honour.  Krom  that  moment  thy  benevolence  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  turned  into  rankling  jealousy  and 
inexorable  precaution.  Year  after  year  didst  thou 
spend  in  this  miserable  project  of  irnposture;  and 
only  at  last  continucdst  to  live  long  enough  to  see, 
by  my  niisjudging  and  abhorred  intervention,  thy 
closing  hope  disa]ipointed,aud  thy  death  accompauied 
with  the  foulest  disgrace  ! 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  objected  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  master  incident  in  Caleb  Williams,  and 
calls  it  an  instance  of  the  author's  coarseness  and 
bad  taste;  namely,  that  a  gentlctnaii  passionately 
addicted  to  tlie  manners  of  ancient  chivalry  should 
become  a  midnight  assassin  when  an  honourable 
revenge  was  in  his  powur.  Mr  Godwin  might  have 
defended  himself  by  citing  the  illustrious  critic's 
own  example  :  the  forgery  by  Marmion  is  less  con- 
sistent with  the  manners  of  chivalry  than  the  as- 
sassination by  Falkland.  Without  the  latter,  the 
novel  could  have  hail  little  interest — it  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch.  Nor  dties  it  apjK'ar  so  unsuited 
to  the  character  of  the  hero,  who,  though  sniit 
witli  a  romantic  love  of  fame  and  hommr,  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  modern  times,  and  has 
been  wound  up  tn  a  pitch  of  phrensy  by  the  public 
brutality  of  Tyrrel.  The  deed  was  instantaneous — 
the  knife,  he  says,  fell  in  his  way.  There  was  no 
time  for  reflection,  nor  was  Tyrrel  a  person  whom 
he  (H)uld  think  of  meeting  on  equal  i-rms  in  open 
combat.  He  was  a  noisome  pest  and  nuisance, 
despatched  in  a  moment  of  fury  by  one  whom  he 
had  injured,  insulted,  and  trampled  upon,  s^ilely 
because  of  his  worth  an<i  his  intellectual  superiority. 

We  have  incidentally  alluded  to  the  other  noveli 
of  Go<lwin.  'St  Ia'om'  will  probably  dcscenil  t« 
posterity  in  company  with  'Caleb  Williams,'  hut  we 
CJinm>t  c*mceivc  that  a  torso  of  any  of  the  others  w  ill 
be  preserved.  They  have  all  a  strong  family  likc- 
nes.s.  What  DuL'ald  Stewart  supjuiscd  of  human 
invention  generally,  that  it  wius  limited,  like  a 
barrel-organ,  to  a  s])ecific  number  of  lunes.  is  strictly 
true  of  Mr  tiodwin's  fictions.  In  *  St  l^-on,'  how- 
ever, we  have  a  romantic  story  with  nmch  fine 
writing.  Sotting  asiilc  the  '  incredible' conceptitin 
on  which  it  proceeds,  we  find  the  sulH>rilinate  in- 
cidents natural  and  justly  pro|K>rtioned.  The  jxw- 
sessttr  of  the  philosopher's  sttme  is  an  intereslinp 
visionary — a  French  Falkland  of  the  sixteenth  i"en- 
tury.  and  its  unfortumtle.  for  his  miraculous  gifts 
entail  but  misery  on  himself,  and  bring  ruin  to  liia 
family,  Kven  exhaustless  wealth  is  in  itself  no 
btessinf;  ;  and  this  is  the  mond  of  (he  slory.  The 
adventures  of  the  hen>,  both  warlike  and  domestic, 
are  related  with  nmch  gorgiMiusmss  und  Amplitude. 
The  chanutcr  of  the  hemic  Marguerite,  the  wife  of 
Ix-on,  is  iMie  of  the  authtir's  finest  di  lincations. 
Ik'thlcm  (laKir  is  also  a  vigorous  atul  striking 
■ketch,  though  introductfl  too  late  in  the  novel  to 
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riliivt  till"  flug^'iiiK  intiTist  ttfttr  tlif  deatli  of  Mar- 
KUirite.      Tliu    thuiuler-sturiii   wliiili    destroys   the 
pri>i>erty  of  Ia-oh  is  descrilitMi  witli  j:n'iit  i«»wfr  and 
vividness;  anil  his  I'arly  distri'sscs  and  losses  at  tliu 
([aniinp  table  arc  also  in  the  author's  l>fst  maimer. 
The  sceiu.'  may  l>e  said  to  shif^  too  often,  and  the 
want  of  fortituile  and  enerjjy  in  the  charaeter  of  the 
hero  lessens  our  sympathy  for  his  reverses.     At  tlie 
lame  time  his  tenderness  and  nfleetion  as  a  husbanil 
and  futlier  are  inexpressibly  touihintr,  when  we  see 
them,  in  etinsequenee  of  his  stranj;e  destiny,  lead  to 
the  ruin  of  those  for  whom  alone  he  wishes  to  live. 
•  How  minute,'  says  one  of  Goiiwin's  critics,  *  how 
pathetic,  how  tra^^ical  is  the  detail  of  the  p:radual 
ruin  which  falls  on  this  weak  devoted  man.  up  to 
its  heart-breaking  consummation   in    the  death  of 
the  noble  Marcuerite  de  Dainville!  how  tremendous 
and  [K-rfiTt  is  liis  desolation  after  voluntarily  leaving 
his  daughters,  and  cutting  the  last  thread  whicli 
binds  him  to  his  kind  !     "  I  saw  my  dear  children 
Bet  forward  on  their  journey,  and  I  knew  not  that 
I  sliould  ever  l>elu>ld  them  more.     I  was  determined 
never  to  see  them  again  to  their  injury,  and  I  could 
not  take  to  myself  the  consolation,  on  such  a  day, 
in  s\icli  a  month,  or  even  after  such  a  lapse  of  years, 
I  will  again  have  tlie  joy  to  embrace  them.     In  a 
little  while  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  I  was  alone." 
How  complete  is  the  description  of  his  escape  from 
the  procession  to  the  aiilo  de/e;  of  his  entrance  into 
the  Jew's  house ;  his  fears  ;  his  decaying  strength 
just  serving  to  make  up  the  life  restoring  eli.xir ; 
the  dying  taper;  the  insensibility  ;  the  resurrection 
to  new  life,  and  the  day-spring  of  his  young  man- 
hood !     How  shall  we  speak  of  the  old  man,  the 
bcque.ather  of  the  fat.il  leg;icy  to  St  Leon,  and  his 
few   fearful   words,    "Friendless,   friendless — alone. 
alone!"     Alas  !  how  terrible  to  imagine  a  being  in 
possession  of  such  endowments,   who  could   bring 
himself  to  think  of  death  !  able  to  turn  back  upon 
his  path,  and  meet  inmiortal  youth,  to  see  again  the 
morning  of  his  ilay,  and  find  in  fresh  renewed  life 
and  beauty  a  disguise    impenetrable  to  his  former 
enemies,  yet,  in  the  sadness  of  his  experience,  so 
dreading  the  ndstakes  and  persecution  of  his  fellow- 
men,  as  to  ch(K)se  rather  to  lie  down  with  the  worm, 
and  seek  oblivion  in  the  seats  of  rottenness  and  cor- 
ruption.' • 

[St  Leon')  Escape  from  the  A  lUo  dc  Fe.'] 

[St  Leon  ii  imprisnnisi  by  the  Inquisition  on  suspicion  of 
exercising  tlie  powers  of  necromancy,  nncl  is  carried  with 
other  pri^ncra  to  fwM  the  flames  at  an  auto  do  fe  at  Valla- 
doiid.] 

Our  progress  to  Valladolid  was  slow  and  solemn, 
and  occupied  a  space  of  no  less  than  four  davs.  On 
the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  wc  approached  that 
city.  The  king  and  his  court  came  out  to  meet  us; 
he  saluted  the  inquisitor-general  with  all  the  demon- 
strations of  the  deepest  submissi<m  and  huniilitv  ;  and 
then  having  yielded  him  the  place  of  honour,  turned 
round  his  horse,  and  accompanieil  us  hack  to  Valla- 
dolid. The  cavalcade  that  attendcci  the  king  broke  into 
two  files,  and  received  us  in  the  midst  of  them.  The 
whole  city  seemed  to  empty  itself  on  this  memorable 
occasion,  and  the  multitudes  that  crowded  along  the 
road,  and  were  scattered  in  the  neighbouring  fields, 
were  innumerable.  The  day  was  now  closed,  and  the 
procession  went  forward  amidst  the  light  of  a  thou- 
sand torches.  We,  the  condemned  of  the  Inquisition, 
had  been  conducted  from  the  metropolis  upon  tum- 
brils; but  fta  we  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Valladolid, 
we  were  commanded,  for  the  greater  humiliation,  to 
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alight  and  proceed  on  foot  to  the  place  uf  our  con- 
finrnitnt,  as  miuiy  as  could  not  walk  without  assist- 
ance being  supported  by  the  attendants.  We  wcro 
neither  chained  nor  bound  ;  the  practice  of  the  in- 
quisition being  to  deliver  the  condenuied  upon  such 
occasions  into  the  hands  of  two  sun-ties  each,  who 
jilaceil  their  charge  in  the  middle  butneen  thcni ; 
and  men  of  the  most  res|>ectable  characters  were 
accustomed,  from  religious  motives,  to  sue  for  this 
melancholy  otfice. 

Dejected  and  despairing  I  entered  the  streets  of 
the  city,  no  object  present  to  the  eyes  of  my  mind 
but  that  of  my  approaching  execution.  The'  crowd 
was  va-st,  the  coiifusion  inexpressible.  As  we  pa-ssed 
by  the  end  of  a  narrow  lane,  the  horse  of  one  of  the 
guards,  who  rode  exactly  in  a  line  with  me,  plunged 
and  reared  in  a  violent  manner,  and  at  length  threw 
his  rider  upon  the  pavement.  Others  of  the  horse- 
guards  attcmi.ted  to  catch  the  bridle  of  the  enraged 
animal;  they  rushed  against  each  other;  several  of 
the  crowd  were  thmwu  down,  an<l  trampled  under  the 
horses'  feet.  The  shrieks  of  tliese,  and  the  loud 
cries  and  exclanuitions  of  the  bystanders  mingled  in 
confused  and  discordant  chorus  ;  no  sound,  no  object 
could  be  distinguished.  From  the  excess  of  the 
tumult,  a  sudden  thought  darted  into  my  mind, 
where  all,  an  instant  before,  had  been  relaxation  and 
despair.  Two  or  three  of  the  horses  pushed  forward 
in  a  particular  direction  ;  a  lEioinent  after,  they  rc-filed 
with  equal  violence,  and  left  a  wide  but  transitory 
gap.  My  project  wa.s  no  sooner  conceived  than  exe- 
cuted. Weak  as  I  had  just  now  felt  myself,  a  super- 
natural tide  of  strength  seemed  to  come  over  me  ;  I 
sprung  away  with  all  imaginable  inipetuositv,  and 
rushed  down  the  lane  1  have  just  mentioned.  Every 
one  aniidst  the  confusion  was  attentive  to  his  per- 
sonal safety,  and  several  minutes  elapsed  before  I 
was  missed. 

In  the  lane  everything  was  silent,  and  the  darkness 
was  extreme.     .Man,  woman,  and  child,  were  gone  out 
to  view  the  procession.    For  some  time  I  could  .scarcely 
distinguish  a  single  object ;  the  doors  aiol  window's 
were  all  closed.     1  now  chanced  to  come  to  an  0[ien 
door ;  within  I  saw  no  one  but  an  old  man,  who  was 
busy  over  some  mctallicwork  at  a  chafing  dish  of  fire. 
I  hail  no  room  for  choice ;  I  exjiected  every  moment 
to  hear  the  myrmidons  of  the  Inquisition  at  niv  heels. 
1  rushed  in  ;  I  imjietuously  closed  the  door,  ami  bolted 
it ;  I  then  seized  the  old  man  by  the  coll.-ir  of  his  »)iirt 
with  a  determined  grasp,  and  swore  vehemcntiv  that 
I  would  annihilat-j  him  that  instant  if  he  did   not 
consent  to  alForil  me  assistance.   Though  for  some  time 
I  had  perhaps  been  feebler  than  he,  the  terror  that  now 
drove  me  on  rendered  me  comparatively  a  giant.     He 
intrcated  me  to  permit  him  to  breathe,  and  promised 
to  do  whatever  I  should  desire.     I  looked  round  the 
apartment,  and  saw  a  rapier  hanging  against  the  wall, 
of  which  I  instantly  proceeded  to  make  myself  nia-ster. 
While  I  was  doing  this,  rny  involuntary  host,  who  was 
extremely  terrified  at  my  procedure,  nimbly  attempted 
to  slip  by  me  and  rush  into  the  street.   'With  ditfi- 
culty  1  caught  hold  of  his  ann,  and  pulling  him  back, 
put  the  point  of  my  rapier  to  his  breast,  solemnly  as- 
suring him  that  no  consideration  on  earth  should  save 
him  from  my  fury  if  he  attempted  to  escape  a  second 
time.     He   immediately  dropped  on   his  knees,  and 
with  the  most  piteous  accents  intreated  me  to  spare 
his  life.     I  told  him  that  I  w.i,s  no  robber,  that  1  did 
not  intend  him  the  slightest  harm  ;  and  that,  if  he 
would  implicitly  yield  to  my  direction,  he  might  as- 
sure himself  he  never  should  have  reason  to  repent 
his  compliance.     Uy  this  declaration  the  terrors  of  the 
old  man  were  somewhat  appeased.     I  took  the  oj.por- 
tunity  of  this  calm  to  go  to  the  street  door,  which  I 
instantly  locked,  and  put  the  key  in  my  bosom.    *    • 
We  were  still  engaged  in  discussing  the  topics  I 
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have  mentioned,  when  I  was  su<i'lenly  ahirnie<I  by  the 
noise  of  Honie  <jne  ftirring  in  the  inner  apurtnicnt.  I 
hjul  lodkfil  into  this  room,  and  liiid  itprrcived  nnthin;; 
but  the  bed  U[niii  which  the  old  man  ni;^'btly  rejxj^ed 
himself.  I  sprung  up,  however,  iit  the  Mound,  and 
perceiving  that  the  door  had  a  bcdt  on  the  outside,  I 
eagerly  fastened  it.  1  then  turned  to  Mordeeai — that 
was  the  name  of  my  host:  Wretch,  t<aid  1,  did  not 
you  assure  me  that  there  was  no  one  but  your.«<elf  in 
the  house?  Uh,  cried  Mordrc.ii,  it  U  my  child!  it  is 
mv  cliildl  she  went  into  the  inner  apartment,  and  has 
fallen  asleep  on  the  bud.  Heware,  I  answered;  the 
slightest  falsehood  more  r^hall  instantly  be  expiated 
in  your  blood.  I  cull  Abraham  to  witness,  rejoined 
the  <pnoe  more  terrified  .lew,  it  is  my  child  !  only  my 
child!  Tell  nie,  cried  I  with  severity  of  accent,  how 
old  is  this  child  I  Only  five  yearn,  said  Mordeeai :  my 
dear  Leah  died  when  .she  was  a  year  old,  and  though 
we  had  several  ehibireii,  thi.s  single  one  has  survived 
her,  Speak  to  your  child;  let  ine  hear  her  voice! 
}le  spoke  to  lier,  and  she  answered.  Father,  I  want  to 
come  out.  I  w!us  sati.iiied  it  was  the  voice  of  a  little 
girl.  I  turned  to  the  Jew:  Take  care,  said  1,  how 
you  deceive  nic  now;  is  there  no  other  per-on  in  that 
room  I  ile  imprecated  a  curse  on  himself  if  there 
were.  I  opened  the  door  with  caution,  and  the  little 
girl  came  forward.  As  soon  as  I  saw  her,  I  seized  her 
with  a  rapid  niution,  and  returned  to  my  chair.  Man, 
said  I,  you  iiave  trifled  with  me  too  rashly  ;  you  have 
not  considered  what  I  am  escaped  from,  and  what  I 
have  to  fear  ;  from  this  moment  this  child  shall  be  the 
pledge  of  my  safety  ;  I  will  not  part  with  her  an  in- 
stant as  long  iLS  1  remain  in  your  hou>e  ;  and  with 
this  rapier  in  my  hand  I  will  pierce  her  to  tlie  heart 
the  moment  I  am  led  to  imagine  that  I  am  no  lunger 
in  safety.  The  Jew  trembled  at  my  resolution  ;  the 
emotions  of  a  father  worked  in  his  features  und  glis- 
tened in  his  eye.  At  least  let  me  kiss  her,  said  he. 
Be  it  so,  replied  I  :  one  embrace,  and  then,  till  the 
dawn  of  the  coming  day,  she  remains  with  me.  I  re- 
leased my  hold  ;  the  child  rushed  to  her  father,  and 
ho  caught  her  in  his  arm-*.  My  dear  Leah,  cried  Mor- 
deeai, now  a  sainted  spirit  in  the  bosom  of  our  father 
Abraham  !  I  call  (Jod  to  witness  between  us,  that,  if 
all  my  caution  and  vigilance  can  prevent  it,  not  a  hair 
of  this  child  shall  be  injured!  Stranger,  you  little 
know  by  how  strong  a  motive  you  liavc  now  engaged 
me  to  your  cause.  We  poor  Jews,  hunted  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  the  abliorrence  and  execration  of  man- 
kind, have  nothing  but  family  affections  to  siijiport 
Us  under  our  multiplied  disgraces  ;  and  family  affec- 
tions are  entwined  with  our  existence,  the  fonde.-t  and 
best  loved  part  of  ourselves,  'i'hc  God  of  Abraham 
bless  you,  my  child!  Now,  sir,  speak  !  what  is  it  you 
require  of  me  ! 

I  told  the  Jew  that  I  must  have  a  suit  of  clothes 
conformable  to  the  appearance  of  a  Spanish  cavalier, 
and  certain  medical  ingredients  that  I  named  to  him, 
together  witli  his  chafing-dish  of  coals  to  prepare  them  ; 
and  that  done,  I  would  then  impose  on  him  no  furliier 
trouble.  Having  received  his  instructions,  he  imme- 
diately set  out  to  procure  what  I  demanded.  lie  took 
with  him  the  key  of  the  house ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  I  retired  with  the  child  into  the  inner  apart- 
ment, ami  fa-steiied  the  door.  At  first  I  applied  my- 
eelf  to  tranquillise  the  child,  who  had  been  somewhat 
alarmed  at  what  she  had  heard  and  seen  :  this  wan  no 
very  difhcult  ta.sk.  She  presently  left  me,  to  amuse 
herself  with  some  playthings  tlnit  lny  scattered  in  a 
comrr  of  the  apartment.  My  heart  was  ni'W  compa- 
mtively  at  ease;  I  saw  the  powerful  hohl  1  hud  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  Jew,  and  firmly  persuiided  myself  that 
I  had  no  treachery  to  fear  on  his  part.  Tims  circum- 
stanced, tiie  exertion  and  activity  with  which  I  had 
lately  been  imbued  left  me,  and  I  insensibly  ttunk 
into  a  sort  of  idumber.     *     • 


Now  for  the  first  time  I  was  at  leisure  to  attend  to 
the  state  of  nty  strength  and  my  health.  Mv  con- 
finement in  the  Inquisition,  and  the  treatment  I  had 
experienced,  hatl  before  rendered  me  feeble  and  almost 
helpless  ;  but  these  appeared  to  be  circumstaiicca 
scarcely  wortliy  of  attention  in  the  situation  in  which 
I  was  then  placed.  The  impulse  I  felt  in  tlie  midst 
of  the  confusion  in  the  grand  street  of  Valladolid,  pro- 
duced in  me  an  energy  and  power  of  exertion  which 
nothing  but  the  actual  experience  of  the  fact  could 
have  persuaded  me  was  yiossible.  This  energy,  once 
begun,  appeared  to  h:Lve  the  faculty  of  ]>rolonging 
itself,  and  I  did  not  relapse  into  imbecility  till  the 
occasion  seemed  to  be  exhausted  which  called  for  my 
exertion.  1  examined  myself  by  a  mirror  with  which 
Mordeeai  furnished  me  ;  I  found  my  hair  as  white  as 
snow,  unil  my  face  ploughed  with  a  thousand  furrows. 
I  was  now  fifty-four,  an  age  which,  with  moderate  ex- 
ercise and  a  vigorous  constitution,  often  appears  like 
the  prime  of  human  existence  ;  but  whoever  had  looked 
upon  me  in  my  present  condition  would  not  have 
doubted  to  affirm  that  I  had  reaehed  the  eightieth 
year  of  my  age.  I  exaniined  with  dispassionate  re- 
mark the  state  of  my  intellect :  I  was  persuaded  that 
it  had  subsided  into  childishness.  •  My  mind  had 
been  as  much  cribbed  and  immured  as  my  body.  I 
was  the  more  shadow  of  a  man,  of  no  more  power  and 
worth  than  that  which  a  magic  lantern  produces 
upon  a  wall.  These  are  thy  works,  superstition  !  this 
the  genuine  and  proper  operation  of  what  is  called 
Christianity!  Let  the  reader  judge  of  what  I  had 
])assed  through  and  known  within  those  cursed  walls 
by  the  effects;  I  have  already  refused,  I  continue  to 
refuse,  to  tell  how  those  effects  were  produced.  Knough 
of  compiLssion  ;  enough  of  complaint;  1  will  confine 
myself,  as  far  its  I  am  able,  to  simple  history. 

I  wa.s  now  once  again  alone.  The  little  girl,  who 
had  been  unusually  disturbed  and  roused  at  an  un- 
seasonable hour,  sunk  into  a  profound  sleep.  I  heard 
the  noise  which  Mordeeai  made  in  undressing  himself, 
atul  composing  his  limbs  upon  a  mattress  which  he  had 
dragged  for  the  present  occasion  into  the  front  room, 
and  spread  before  the  hearth.  I  soon  found  by  the 
hardness  of  his  breathing  that  he  also  was  iisleep.  1 
unfolded  the  papers  he  had  brought  me  ;  they  consisted 
of  various  medical  ingredients  1  had  directed  him  to 
procure;  there  were  also  two  or  three  vials  containing 
sirups  and  essences.  I  had  near  me  a  pair  of  scales 
with  wliich  to  weii.'h  my  ingredients,  a  vessel  of  water, 
the  chafing-dish  of  my  ho-.t  in  which  the  fire  was  nearly 
extinguished,  and  a  small  taper,  with  some  charcoal 
to  relight  the  fire  in  case  of  necessity.  While  I  was 
occupied  in  surveying  these  articles  and  arninging  my 
materials,  a  sort  of  torpor  eume  suddenly  over  me,  so 
OS  to  allow  me  no  time  for  resistjince.  1  sunk  upon 
the  bed.  I  remained  thus  for  about  half  an  Imur, 
seemingly  without  the  ]»ower  of  collecting  my  thoughts. 
At  length  I  started,  felt  alarmed,  ami  applied  my  ut- 
most force  <>f  mind  to  rouse  my  exertion-*.  \\  bile  I 
drove,  or  attempted  to  drive,  my  animal  spirits  from 
limb  to  limb,  and  from  part  to  part,  as  if  to  inquire 
into  the  general  condition  of  my  frame,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  I  was  dying.  Let  not  the  reader  Iw  sur- 
prised at  this;  twelve  years'  imprisonment  in  a  nar- 
row and  unwholesome  cell  may  well  account  for  «■; 
sudden  a  catiLstrophc.  Strange  and  paradoxical  a>«  it 
may  seem,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  in  the  experi- 
ment, that  the  calm  and  security  which  succeed  to 
great  internal  injuries  are  more  dangerous  than  tho 
pangs  and  hardships  that  went  before.  1  wtv*  now 
thoroughly  ulamud  ;  I  applied  myself  with  all  vigi- 
lance and  expedition  to  the  compounding  my  nniteriaU. 
The  fire  was  gone  out;  the  tain-r  wuh  glimmering  in 
tho  socket :  to  swallow  the  julep,  wlu-n  I  had  pn-pared 
it,  seemed  to  be  the  last  etl'ort  uf  which  my  organs  and 
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liiu^v-U-s  wen;  ciipiible.  It  wait  the  elixir  uf  imiiior- 
tulitj>,  t'xnctlv  iiiujc  up  occurdiu^  to  ihu  prescription 
of  the  stranger. 

Wlii'tlicr  from  the  potency  of  the  medicine  or  the 
eHect  uf  iiiiagiuation,  I  felt  revived  the  inoincnt  I  had 
Bwnllnwed  it.  I  placed  myself  deliberutely  in  Mor- 
decai's  bed,  and  drew  over  me  the  bedclothes.  I  fell 
aslci'p  almost  instantly.     *     * 

My  isUep  was  not  long :  in  a  few  hours  I  awaked. 
Willi  diriiculty  I  recognised  the  objects  about  me, 
and  nroUected  where  I  had  been.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  my  heart  had  never  beat  so  vigorously,  nor  my 
epirits  liowod  so  gay.  I  was  all  elasticity  and  life  ;  I 
could  scarcely  hold  myself  quiet ;  I  felt  impelled  to 
bound  tind  leap  like  a  kid  upon  the  mountains.  I 
perceived  that  my  little  Jewess  was  still  asleep;  she 
ba<l  been  unusually  fatigued  the  night  before.  I  know 
not  whether  Mordrcai's  hour  of  rising  were  come  ;  if 
it  were,  he  wa.s  careful  not  to  disturb  his  guest.  I  put 
on  the  garments  he  had  prepared  ;  I  gazed  upon  the 
mirror  he  hml  left  in  my  apartment.  I  can  recollect 
no  sensation  in  the  eouree  of  my  life  so  unexpected 
and  sur^trising  as  what  I  felt  at  that  moment.  The 
evening  before  I  h.td  seen  my  hair  white,  and  my  face 
ploughed  with  furrows;  1  looked  fourscore.  What  I 
beheltl  now  was  totally  different,  yet  altogether  fami- 
liar;  it  was  myself — myself  as  I  had  appeared  on  the 
dav  of  my  marriage  with  Marguerite  de  Damville  ; 
Jlie  eyes,  the  mouth,  the  hair,  the  complexion,  every 
circumstance,  point  by  point,  the  same.  I  leaped  a 
gulf  o(  thirty-two  years.  I  waked  from  a  dream, 
troublesome  and  distressful  beyond  all  descrintit*n  ; 
but  it  vanished  like  the  shades  of  night  upon  the 
bur-it  of  a  glorious  morning  in  July,  and  left  not  a 
trace  behind.  I  knew  not  how  to  take  away  my  eyes 
from  the  mirror  before  me. 

I  soon  began  to  consider  that,  if  it  were  astonish- 
ing to  m?  that,  through  all  the  regions  of  my  counte- 
nance, I  could  discover  no  trace  of  what  I  had  been  the 
night  before,  it  would  be  still  more  astonishing  to  my 
host.  This  sort  of  sensation  I  had  not  the  smallest 
ambition  to  produce:  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
metamorphosis  I  ha<l  sustained,  consisted  in  its  ten- 
denry,  in  the  eyes  of  all  that  saw  me,  to  cut  off  every 
species  of  connexion  between  my  present  and  my  for- 
mer self.  It  fortunately  happened  that  the  room  in 
which  I  slept,  being  constructed  upon  the  model  of 
nniny  others  in  Spain,  ha<l  a  stair  at  the  further  end, 
with  a  trap-door  in  the  ceiling,  fur  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  inhabitant  to  ascend  on  the  roof  in  the  coul 
of  the  day.  The  roofs  were  flat,  and  so  constructed 
that  there  was  little  difficulty  in  passing  along  them 
froni  house  to  house,  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the 
other.  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity,  and  took 
leave  of  the  residence  of  my  kind  host  in  a  way  per- 
fectly unceremonious,  determined,  however,  speedily 
to  transmit  to  him  the  reward  I  bad  promised.  It 
may  easily  be  believed  that  Mordecai  was  not  less 
rejoiced  at  the  absence  of  a  guest  whom  the  vigilance 
of  the  Inquisition  rendered  an  uncommonly  dangerous 
Wic,  than  I  was  to  quit  his  habitation.  I  closed  the 
trap  after  me,  and  clambered  from  roof  to  roof  to 
a  considerable  distance.  At  length  I  encountered  the 
occjision  of  an  open  window,  and  fortunately  de- 
scended, unseen  by  any  human  being,  into  the  street. 

ANNA  MARIA  PORTER, 

This  lady  was  a  daughter  of  an  Irish  officer,  who 
died  shortly  after  her  birth,  leaving  a  widow  and 
several  children,  with  but  a  small  patrimony  for 
their  support.  Mrs  i'^rfer  took  her  family  into  Scot- 
land, while  Ansa  Maria  was  still  in  her  nurse- 
maid's arms,  and  there,  with  her  only  and  elder 
sister  Jane,  and  their  brother.  .Sir  Hobert  Ker 
Porter,  she  received  the  rudiments  of  her  education. 


Sir  Widter  Scott,  when  a  student  at  ruIlcKc,  was 
intimate  with  tlie  family,  and,  we  are  tidd,  *  was 
very  fond  of  either  teazing  the  little  fennile  student 
when  very  gravely  engaged  with  her  book,  or  more 
often  fondling  her  on  his  knees,  and  telling  her 
stories  of  witt  lies  and  warlocks,  till  both  forgot  their 
former  playful  merriment  in  the  marvellous  interest 
of  the  tale.'  Mrs  Turter  removed  to  Ireland,  and 
subsequently  to  London,  cliietly  with  a  view  to  the 
education  of  her  children.  Anna  Maria  became  an 
autliorcss  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Her  first  work  bore 
tlie  ajipropriate  title  of  Artless  Tales,  the  first  volume 
being  publislied  in  1793,  and  a  second  in  1795.  In 
1797  she  came  forward  again  with  a  tide  entitled 
Wahh  Colville ;  and  in  the  following  year  a  novel  in 
three  Viilumes,  Octaria,  was  produced.  A  numerous 
series  of  works  of  fiction  now  proceeded  from  Miss 
Torter — The  Lake  of  Kilinmet/,  1804;  A  Sailor's 
Friendship  and  a  iSoldier's  Love,  1805;  The  Hunga- 
rian Brothers,  1807  ;  Don  Sebastian,  or  tlie  House  of 
IWaganza,  1809;  Ballad  Romances,  and  other  Poems^ 
181  i;  7'Ae  Hechise  of  Norway,  1814;  The  Vtllage 
of  Mariendorpt;  The  Fast  of  ISt  Maydulin;  'Talcs  of 
i*if}f.ff''  Youth ;  The  Kniijht  of  St  John ;  Roche  Blanche ; 
an(l  Honor  WHara.  Altogether,  the  works  of  this 
lady  amount  to  about  fifty  volumes.  In  i)rivate  life 
Miss  Porter  w:is  much  beloved  for  her  uutistentatious 
piety  and  active  benevolence.  She  died  at  Ilristol 
wliiie  on  a  visit  to  her  brother,  Dr  Porter  of  that 
city,  on  the  ^Ist  of  June  18.12,  aged  fifty-two.  The 
most  popular,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  Miss  Porter's 
novels,  is  her  'Don  Seb:Lstian.*  In  all  of  them  she 
portrays  the  domestic  affections  and  the  charms  of 
benevolence  and  virtue  with  warmth  and  earnest- 
ness, but  in  *  Don  Sebastian*  we  have  an  interesting 
though  melancholy  plot,  and  characters  finely  dis- 
criminated and  drawn. 

Miss  J.vNK  PoriTF.R,  who  still  survives,  is  au- 
thoress of  t'.vo  romances,  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw.  1803, 
and  The  Scottish  Chiefs,  1810;  both  were  highly 
popular.  The  first  is  the  best,  and  contains  a  good 
])lot  and  some  impassi<MK'd  scenes.  The  second  fails 
entirely  as  a  picture  of  national  manners  (the  Scot- 
tish patriot  AVallaee,  for  example,  being  represented 
as  a  sort  of  drawing-room  hero),  but  is  written  with 
great  animation  and  picturesque  effect.  In  appeals 
to  tlie  tender  and  heroic  passions,  and  in  vivid  scene- 
painting,  both  these  ladies  have  evinced  genius,  but 
their  works  want  tlie  permanent  interest  of  real  life, 
variety  of  character,  and  dialogue.  A  third  work 
by  Miss  Porter  lias  been  published,  entitled  The 
Pastors  Fireside. 

MISS  EDGEWORXn. 

Maria  Edoewortfi,  one  of  our  best  painters  of 
national  maimers,  whose  works  stimulated  the  genius 
of  Sctitt,  and  have  delighted  and  instructed  genera- 
tions of  readers,  commenced  her  career  as  an  autho- 
ress about  the  year  1800.  She  was  of  a  respectable 
Irisli  family,  long  settled  at  Edgeworthtown,  county 
of  Longford,  and  it  was  on  their  property  that  Gold- 
smith was  born.  Her  father,  Kichard  Lovell  Edge- 
worth  (1744-1817),  was  himself  a  man  attached  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  look  great  pleasure  in  e.\citing 
and  directing  the  talents  of  his  daughter.*     When- 

*  Mr  Edgewnrth  wTote  a  work  on  Professional  EducaOm, 
one  volume,  quarto,  18(>8 ;  alao  some  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  includinK  an  essay  on  Spring  and  AVhefl  Car- 
riiiKes.  and  an  accimnt  of  a  telegraph  which  he  invented.  This 
Kontlcinan  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  was 
afterwards  nont  to  Oxford.  Hefore  he  was  twenty,  he  lan  ntf 
with  .Miss  E1lt«,  a  youijK  la-Jy  of  Oxford,  to  whom  he  wns 
married  at  (Jretna  Grei'n.  He  then  embarktil  on  a  hfe  fif 
fitshionablii  gaiety  and  diseipation,  and  in  177^  succeeded,  by 
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evpr  till.'  l:itter  thought  of  writing  any  essay  or  story, 
ihf  alwavB  submitted  to  him  tlie  first  njuuli  plans; 
and  liis  ready  invention  and  infinite  resource,  when 
she  hail  run  into  dilBculties  or  absurdities,  never 
failed  to  extricate  her  at  her  utmost  need.  '  It  was 
the  happy  experience  of  this,'  says  Miss  Edgeworth, 
'and  iny'rousequent  reliance  on  his  ability,  decision, 
and  i)erfect  truth,  that  relieved  nie  from  the  vacilla- 
tion anil  anxiety  to  which  I  was  so  much  subject, 
that  1  am  sure  1  should  not  have  written  or  finished 
anything  without  his  support.  He  inspired  in  niy 
mind  a  degree  of  hope  and  confiilence,  essenti.al,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  full  exertion  of  the  mental 
powers,  and  necessary  to  insure  ]K'rscverance  in  any 
occui)ation.'  An  able  work,  the  joint  production  of 
Mr  and  Jliss  Kdgeworth,  appeared  in  1801  under 

the  (Ipatll  of  hl»  father,  to  hit  Irish  property.  During  a  vi»il  to 
LichtieM,  Iil'  becnnic  cnamourcJ  of  Miss  Ilonora  Sneyd,  a 
counin  of  Anna  SewarrrB,  anil  married  her  shortly  after  the 
death  of  hit  wife.  In  six  years  tliis  hidy  died  of  consumption, 
and  he  marrieil  her  sister,  a  circumstance  which  exposed  liim  | 
to  a  roimI  deal  of  ohservation  and  censure.  After  a  matrimo- 
nial union  of  seventeen  yean*,  his  third  wife  died  of  the  same 
malady  as  her  sister;  and,  although  past  fifty,  Mr  Kdeeworth 
fcarce  lost  a  year  till  he  wjis  united  to  an  Irish  lady.  Miss 
Beaufort.  His  latter  years  were  spent  in  active  exertions  to 
benefit  Ireland,  by  rcclaiminK  hog  land,  introdueinff  acricultural 
and  mechanical  improvements,  and  promoting  eilucation.  lie 
■was  fond  of  mechanical  pursuits  and  new  projects  of  all  kinds. 
AmonR  hiH  numerous  schemes,  was  an  attemiit  to  e<lueate  his 
eldest  w>n  nn  the  plan  delineated  in  Uousscjiu's  Kmile.  He 
dri.s.i<'d  him  in  j.icket  and  trousers,  with  arms  and  leirs  bare, 
and  allowed  him  to  run  about  wherever  he  pleased,  and  to  do 
nothiuK'  but  what  was  agrtH-able  to  hims.-lf.  In  a  few  yean*  he 
found  that  the  scheme  had  succeeded  completely,  so  far  as  re- 
lated to  the  body;  the  youth's  health,  strength,  and  aKility 
were  conspicuous;  tut  the  state  of  his  mind  indneeil  some  |)er- 
plcxity.  He  had  iUl  the  virtues  that  are  found  In  the  hut  of 
the  sjiviiKc:  ho  was  quick,  fearless,  Renerous;  but  he  knew  not 
what  It  was  to  oV.y.  't  was  impos.sibIe  to  induce  him  to  do 
ftnythinK  that  ho  did  uot  plea.se,  or  prevent  him  from  doins 
anything  that  he  did  please.  Under  the  former  heail,  IcarnlnR, 
even  of  the  lowest  dtsicriptlon,  waM  never  Included.  In  line, 
this  child  of  nature  jtrew  up  ]ierfectly  imtfovernable,  and  never 
could  or  would  apply  to  anythiuK;  so  that  there  renuiined  no 
alternative  but  to  allow  him  to  follow  his  own  inclination  of 
(foing  to  oea  !  Maria  Kdneworth  was  by  her  father's  first  mar- 
riage; she  was  born  In  Oxfordsliire,  and  w.aa  twelve  years  old 
before  she  was  taken  to  Ireland.  The  family  were  invulvist  in 
the  troubles  of  the  Irish  reliellion  (l7fMli,  and  were  obliged  to 
make  a  pn'eipitate  retreat  from  their  bouse,  and  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  rrlH-ls;  but  it  was  spiirtHi  from  iK-ing  pillnited  by 
one  of  the  Invaders,  to  whom  Mr  Kds'eworth  had  previously 
done  some  kindness.  Their  return  home,  when  the  troublea 
wore  over.  Is  thus  deserilMxl  by  Miss  PMaeworth  In  her  father's 
memoirs.  It  serves  to  show  the  afTeetion  which  subsisted 
Between  the  landlord  and  his  deiicndentA. 

•  When  wo  came  near  Kdjteworthtown,  wo  saw  many  well- 
known  faeei*  at  the  cabin  doors  looklnK  out  t»J  weleonio  us. 
One  man.  who  waa  diKldnR  in  his  field  by  the  road-side,  when 
ho  liMikail  up  as  our  hors..*  pasMnl,  and  saw  my  father,  let  fall 
his  spiide  and  eiiis|)ts1  his  liands  ;  his  face,  aa  the  mornlnR  sun 
ahone  u(s>n  It,  was  the  stnuiRest  picture  of  joy  I  ever  saw.  The 
villiiKc  was  a  melancholy  sptvtacle;  windows  sIiattenM  and 
d.Mirs  broken.  Hut  tbouKh  the  mlsehief  done  wiut  preat,  there 
bad  bisMi  little  pillage.  Within  our  KBti-s  we  found  all  pn'perty 
tftfe  :  literally  *'  not  a  twi«  touehwl,  nor  a  leaf  harmwl." 
■Within  the  houw  everytblnu  was  as  we  had  left  It.  A  map  that 
we  had  been  consultlnR  was  still  oiH-nonthe  library  table,  with 
pencils,  and  slips  of  paper  contalnlnR  the  first  lessons  In  arith* 
me'le.  In  which  soiuo  of  the  younu  i«siple  I. Mr  i;d|teworlh"« 
ohddren  by  his  second  and  tlilnl  wifel  had  been  engaseil  the 
morniutt  wo  had  been  driven  fnun  home  ;  ft  pansy,  In  a  Rlasa 
of  water,  which  one  of  the  children  had  been  copylnir,  was 
■till  on  the  ehimney-pieeo.  The«*»  trivial  cireumstanceii,  mnrk- 
Ine  rep.ise  and  trun(|uilllty,  struck  us  at  this  moment  with  an 
unrejistuiable  sort  of  sur])rise,  and  all  that  had  jiOMod  •etitiioil 
Hko  an  Incoherent  dream,' 


the  title  of  an  Essay  un  Irish  Bulla.     Ilesides  some 
criticiil  and  humorous  illustration,  the  authors  did 
justice  to  the  better  traits  of  the  Irish  charaeler,  and 
illustrjtted  them   by  some  interesting  and  pathetic 
stories.     The  same  olyect  "as  pursueil  in  tlie  tale, 
Ciislle  Ruckrent,  iind  in  lielintta,  a  novel  of  real  life 
and  ordinary  eharacter.s.     In  ISiit   Miss  Kd;;<'«iirfli 
came  forward  with  three  volumes  of  Vupuhir  7Vi/pj, 
charaeteriseil    by  the    features    of  her   genius  —  'a 
genuine    display  of  nature,  and   a  certain    tone  of 
rationality  and   pood    sense,   which    wiis  the   more 
pleasing,  liccause  in  a  novel  it  was  then  new.'     'I'lic 
practical  ciist  of  her  father's  mind  prob;ibly  assisted 
in  directing  Miss  Kdgeworth's  talents  into  this  use- 
ful and  nnromantic  channel.    It  appeared  strani;e  at 
first,   and  the   best  of  the    authoress's   critics,    >!r 
.letl'rey,  said   at  the  time  '  that  it  required  almost 
the  s;ime  courage  to  get  rid  of  the  jargon  of  fasliion- 
able  life,  and  the  swarms  of  peers,  foundrm;.-s,  ai\d 
seducers,  as  it  did  to  sweep  away  the  inythoh)gie.'d 
persons  of  antiiiuity.  and  to  introduce   characters 
who  spoke  and  iicted  like  those  who  were  to  peruse 
their   iidventures.'      In    1806    appeared    Levnimt,   a 
novel,  in  two   volumes.     A  moral  purjiose  is   here 
aimed  at,  and  the  saiue  skill  is  displayed  in  working 
up  ordinary  incidents  into  the  materials  of  powerful 
fiction;    but   the   plot   is  p:iinful   and   disagreeable. 
The  Keiluctiou  of  ;in  exemplary  husband  by  an  aban- 
doned female,  and  his  subsequent  return  to  his  in- 
jured but  forgiving  wife,  is  the  groundwork  of  the 
storv.     Irish  characters  figure  otf  in  '  Ia.'onora'  its  in 
tlie  •  I'oiHilar  Tales.'  In  1S09  Miss  I'Mgeworth  issued 
three  volim\es  of  Talcs   o/  Fashivnahle   Lifr,   more 
powerful  and  various  than  any  of  her  previous  iiro- 
ductions.     The  history  of  Lord  tileuthorn  aiibrds  a 
striking  picture  of  ennui,  and  contains  some  excel- 
lent delineation  of  cliaracter ;    while    the   story  of 
Almcria  represents  the  misery  and  heartlessncss  of 
a  life   of  mere  fa.shion.     Three   otlier    volumes    of 
K;ishionable  Tides  were  issued  in    1812.   and   fully 
supported  the  authoress's  reputation.     The  number 
of  tales  in  this  series  vaa  three—'  Vivian.'  illus- 
trating   the    evils    and    perplexities    arising    from 
vacillation    and    infirmity   of  purjiose ;    'Kmilie    de 
Coulanges,'  depicting    the    life    and    manners   of   a 
fash  iomible  French  lady;  and  'The  Absentee'  (by 
far  the  l)est  of  the  three  stories),  written  to  expose 
the  evils  and  mortificati.ais  .^f  the  system  which  the 
authoress  saw  tm)  many  instances  of  in  Ireland,  of 
persons  of  fortune  forsakioL'  their  country  .seats  and 
native   vales  for  the   frivolity,  scorn,    and    expense 
of  fashionable  Umdon  s.a'iety.     In  1814  Miss  Kdge- 
worth entered  still  more  extensively  and  sarcastically 
into  the  mannera  and  characters  in  high-life,  by  her 
novel  of  I'atronage,  in  four  volumes.     The  iniscrie* 
resulting  from  a  deiwndenee  on  the  patronage  of  the 
great — a  svsleni  which  she  says  is  "twice  accursed 
— once  in  giving,  and  once  in  receiving' — an'  drawn 
in  viviil  colours,  and  contrasted  with  the  cheerful- 
ness, the  buoyancy  of  spirits,  and  the  manly  virtues 
arising  from  honest  and  indeiiendent  exerlion.     In 
isir  ourautlioress  supplied  the  imblie  with  two  other 
tales,  lliirritnjion  :ind  Onmmtl.    1  he  first  was  »nllen 
to  counteract  the  illiberal  prejudice  el;tertaim^l  hy 
many  against  the  Jews  ;  the  sii-ond  is  an  Irish  tule, 
equal  to  any  of  the  former.     The  death  <if  Mr  Kdge- 
worth in  1817  made  a  break  in  the  literary  exertion 
of  his  iicii.mplished  daughter,  but  she  completed  a 
memi.ii  wbichlhat  gentlcm.in  had  iHgiin  of  himself, 
and  whieli  was  published  lu  two  volumes  in   18il1. 
Ill  IS'-'L'  she  returned  to  her  course  of  moral  instruc- 
tiiin.  anil  pnblislied  in  that  year  liiunmimil,  a  Sf/ufl 
In   I'.iiilii   Lessons,   a  work  for  juvenile  readera,  of 
w-hich  an  earlier  s|wH-imen  liad  Iki'II  published.     A 
further  continuation  ap|>ean.Hl  in   1325,  under  tho 
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title  i)f  llurrii't  and  Luc;/,  four  volmm-s.  Tlii'.ie 
tiiles  liiul  lietii  bfRUii  fifty  yi'iirs  tK-fort  hy  Mr  YA\;v- 
worth,  at  a  time  '  when  no  one  of  any  literary  cha- 
racter, excepting  l)r  Watts  and  Mrs  UarbuulJ,  conde- 
Bccniled  to  write  for  children.' 

It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that,  in  the  autumn  of 
182.'),  Miss  Ediieworth,  acc(iin|ianicd  hy  two  of  lier 
sisters,  made  a  visit  to  Sir  Waltt-r  Scott  at  Ahhots- 
ford.  She  not  only,  he  said,  <-oni|)lctely  answered, 
but  exceeded  the  expectations  whicli  he  had  formed, 
and  he  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  nuirelf  and 
good-humoured  ardour  of  mind  which  she  iniited 
with  such  formidable  powers  of  mute  observation. 
'  Never,'  says  Mr  I.ockhart,  '  did  1  see  a  brijihter 
day  at  Abbotsford  than  that  on  which  Miss  Edge- 
worth  first  arrived  there;  never  can  I  forget  her 
look  and  accent  when  she  was  received  by  him  at 
his  archway,  and  exclaimed,  "everything  about  you 
is  exactly  what  one  ought  to  have  had  wit  enough  to 
dream."  The  weather  was  lieautil'ul,  and  the  edifice 
and  its  appurtenances  were  all  but  complete;  and 
day  after  day,  so  long  as  she  could  remain,  her  host 
h.ad  always  some  new  i)lan  of  gaiety.'  Miss  Edge- 
■wortlf  remained  a  fortnight  at  Ablmtsfonl.  Two 
years  afterwards  she  had  an  ojiijortunity  of  repay- 
ing the  hospitalities  of  her  entertainer,  by  receiving 
him  at  Edgeworthtown,  where  Sir  Walter  met  witli 
as  cordial  a  welcoiue,  and  where  he  found  'neither 
nni<i  hovels  nor  naked  peasantry,  but  srnig  cottages 
and  smiling  faces  all  about.'  Literary  fame  bail 
spoiled  neither  of  these  eminent  persons,  nor  unfitted 
tliem  for  the  connnon  business  and  enjoyment  of 
life.  '  We  shall  never,'  said  Scott,  'learn  to  feel  and 
respect  our  real  calling  and  destiny,  unless  we  have 
taught  ourselves  to  consider  everything  as  moon- 
shine compared  with  the  education  of  the  heart.' 
'Maria  did  not  listen  to  this  without  some  water 
in  her  eyes;  her  tears  are  :dways  ready  when  any 
generous  string  is  touched — (for,  as  Pope  s;iys,  "  the 
finest  ndnds,  like  the  finest  met:ds,  dissolve  the 
easiest");  but  she  lirushed  them  gaily  aside,  and 
said,  "You  see  how  it  is;  I)ean  S^vift  said  he  had 
written  his  books  in  order  that  people  miglit  learn 
to  treat  him  like  a  great  lord.  .Sir  Walter  writes 
his  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  treat  his  people 
as  a  great  lord  ought  to  do.'"* 

In  IS.'U  .Miss  Edgeworth  re.appe.ared  as  a  novelist: 
her  //t'/*'H,  in  three  volumes,  is  fully  equal  to  her 
'  Fashionable  Tales,'  and  possesses  more  of  ardour 
and  pathos.  The  gradations  of  vice  and  fully,  and 
the  unhappiness  attending  falsehood  and  artifice,  are 
strikingly  depicted  in  this  novel,  in  connexion  with 
c!iar;ieters  (that  of  Lady  Davenant,  for  example) 
drawn  with  great  force,  truth,  and  nature.  This  is 
the  latest  work  of  fiction  we  have  had  from  the  pen 
of  the  gifted  authoress  ;  nor  is  it  likely,  from  her 
advanced  age,  that  she  will  nuike  further  incursions 
into  that  domain  of  fancy  ami  observation  she  has 
enriched  with  so  many  admirable  performances. 
Long,  however,  may  she  be  able  to  '  dispense  com- 
mon sense  to  her  readers,  and  to  bring  them  witiiin 
the  precincts  of  real  life  and  natural  feeling  !'  The 
good  and  evil  of  this  world  have  supplied  Miss  Edge- 
worth  with  materials  sutHcient  for  her  purposes  as 
a  novelist.  Of  poetical  or  rom;intic  feeling  she  has 
exhibited  scarcely  a  single  instancre.  She  is  a  strict 
utilitarian.  Her  knowledge  of  the  world  is  exten- 
sive and  correct,  though  in  some  of  her  representa- 
tions of  fashionable  folly  and  dissipation  she  borders 
upon  caricature.  The  plan  of  confining  a  tale  to 
the  exposure  and  correction  of  one  particular  vice, 
or  one  erroneous  line  of  conduct,  as  Joanna  liaiUie 
'.•onfiued  her  dramas  each  to  the  elucidation  of  one 
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particular  passion,  wxuild  have  been  a  hazardous  ex- 
periment in  common  hands.  Miss  Edgew<irth  over- 
came it  by  the  ease,  sidrit.  and  variety  of  her  de- 
lineations, and  the  truly  masculine  freedom  with 
which  she  exposes  the  crimes  and  follies  of  mankind. 
Her  sentiments  are  so  just  and  true,  and  her  style  so 
clear  and  forcible,  that  they  compel  an  instant  iis.sent 
to  her  moral  views  and  deductions,  though  some- 
times, in  winding  up  her  tale,  and  distriliuting  jus- 
tice among  her  characters,  she  is  not  ;dway»  very 
consistent  or  probable.  Her  delineations  of  her 
countrymen  have  obtained  justpniise.  The  highest 
compliment  paiil  to  tliem  is  the  statement  of  Scott, 
that  •  the  ricli  humour,  pathetic  tenderness,  ;ind  ad- 
mir.ible  tact'  of  these  Irish  portraits  led  him  first  to 
think  that  something  might  be  attempted  for  his 
own  country  of  the  same  kinil  with  th.it  which 
Miss  Eilgew'orth  so  fortunately  achieved  for  Ireland, 
lie  excelled  his  model,  because,  witli  eijual  know- 
ledge and  practical  sagacity,  he  possessed  that 
higher  order  of  imagination,  and  more  extensive 
sympathy  with  man  and  nature,  which  is  ir.^re 
powerful,  even  for  moral  uses  and  effects,  than  the 
most  clear  and  irresistible  reasoning.  Tlie  object  of 
)Miss  Edgeworth,  to  inculcate  instruetion,  and  the 
style  of  the  preceptress,  occasionally  interfere  with 
the  cordial  sympathies  of  the  reader,  even  in  her 
Irish  descriptions;  whereas  in  Scott  this  is  never 
a])parent.  He  deals  more  with  passions  and  feelings 
than  with  mere  manners  and  iieeuliarities,  and  by 
the  aid  of  his  poeticid  imaginaticm,  and  careless  yet 
happy  eloquence  of  exjiression,  imparts  the  air  of 
romance  to  ordinary  incidents  and  characters.  It 
must  be  admitted,  liowever,  that  in  originality  and 
in  fortuity  of  invention  Miss  Edgeworth  is  inferior 
to  none  of  her  contemporary  novelists.  She  never 
rejjcats  her  inciiients,  her  characters,  dialogues,  or 
jilot.s,  and  few  novelists  have  written  more.  Her 
brief  and  rapid  tales  fill  above  twenty  closely-printed 
volumes,  and  may  be  read  one  after  the  other  with- 
out any  feeling  of  satiety  or  sense  of  repetition. 

In  a  work  lately  published,  '  Ireland,'  by  Mr  and 
Mrs  Hall,  there  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
residence  and  present  situation  of  .Miss  Edgeworth: — 
'  The  library  at  Edgeworthtown,'  say  the  writers, 
•  is  by  no  means  the  reserved  and  solitary  room  that 
libiaries  are  in  gener.al.  It  is  large,  and  spacious, 
and  lofty  ;  well  stored  with  books,  and  embellished 
with  those  most  valuable  of  all  classes  of  prints — 
the  suggestive ;  it  is  also  picturesque,  having  been 
.added  to  so  as  to  incre;ise  its  breadth  ;  the  addition 
is  supported  by  square  pillars,  and  the  beautiful 
lawn  seen  through  the  windows,  embellished  and 
varied  hy  clumps  of  trees  judiciously  planted,  im- 
parts much  cheerfulness  to  the  exterior.  An  oblong 
table  in  the  centre  is  a  sort  of  rallying-point  for  the 
family,  who  group  around  it — re;iding,  writing,  or 
working  ;  while  iliss  Edgeworth,  only  anxious  upon 
one  point — that  all  in  the  house  should  do  exactly  as 
they  like  without  reference  to  her^sits  quietly  and 
abstractedly  in  her  own  peculiar  corner  on  the  sofa  ; 
her  desk,  upon  which  lies  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pen, 
given  to  her  by  him  when  in  Ireland,  jilaced  before 
lier  upon  a  little  quaint  table,  as  unassuming  as  pos- 
sible. Miss  Edgeworth's  .abstractedness  would  puzzle 
the  iihilosophers;  in  that  same  corner,  and  upon  that 
table,  she  has  written  nearly  all  that  has  enlightened 
and  delighted  the  world.  There  she  writes  as  elo- 
quently as  ever,  wrapt  up  to  all  appearance  in  her 
subject,  yet  knowing,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  when 
she  is  really  wanted  in  dialogue  ;  and.  without  l:iy- 
ing  down  her  pen,  hardly  looking  up  from  her  page, 
she  will,  by  a  judicious  sentence,  wisely  and  kindly 
spoken,  explain  and  elucidate  in  a  few  words  so  as  ti 
eiear  up  any  difficulty,  or  turn  the  conversation  into 
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a  new  and  more  pleasing  current.  She  lias  tlie  most 
liHruiuniuus  way  uf  tlirowinj;!  in  explanatiuns — in- 
furniin^  witliout  embarrassing.  A  very  larpe  family- 
party  iissemble  daily  ill  this  cliarining  room,  young 
Nid  uld  bound  alike  to  the  spot  by  the  strong  cords 


of  memory  and  love.  Mr  Francis  Kdjjeworth,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  present  Mrs  Eclyeuorth,  and 
of  course  Jliss  Kil^ewortli's  youngest  brotlier,  lias 
a  family  of  little  onus,  who  seem  to  enjoy  the  free- 
doDi  of  the  library  as  much  as  their  ciders :  to  lot 
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tliL'se  little  people  rifjht  if  tliey  are  wrong ;  to  risi- 
from  !uT  table  to  fetch  tliein  a  toy,  or  evin  t<»  savf 
a  Rervant  a  journey;  to  nnmiit  tlie  steps  ami  fiiu!  a 
volume  that  eseapes  all  eyes  hut  her  own,  and  linvinj; 
done  so,  to  find  exactly  the  jiassajie  wanted,  are 
I  hourly  employrnents  of  this  most  unspoiled  and  ad- 
niirahlu  wunian.  She  will  tlien  resume  ht-r  |k-ii.  and, 
what  is  more  extractrdinary,  Lardly  seem  to  have 
even  frayed  the  thread  of  her  ideas;  her  mind  is  so 
rightly  bidanced,  everything  is  so  honestly  weighed, 
tliat  she  sulfers  no  inconvenience  from  wliut  would 
disturb  and  distract  au  ordinary  writer.' 

HISS  AUSTKN. 

Jane  Aistkn.  a  tnily  Knglish  novelist,  wa«  Ixirn 
on  the  nub  DecemlxT  1773,  at  Steventon,  in  llamp- 
ehire,  uf  which  jmrisli  her  fatlier  \v;ts  rectnr.  Mr 
Austen  is  re|>reseiited  as  u  man  of  refined  taste  and 
aeqiiirenients.  who  guided,  though  he  ilid  imt  live 
to  witness  the  fruits  of  his  dauf^hter'rt  talents.  After 
the  death  of  the  rector,  his  widow  and  twuilauuhters 
retired  to  S)Utbampton,  ami  subse<pn-ntly  to  tlie 
village  of  Chawlon,  in  the  same  et)unty.  where  the 
novels  of  dane  Austen  were  written.  Of  these,  four 
were  puMisbeti  anonymously  in  her  lifetime,  namely, 
Sensv  ami  St-nxihility,  /V/f/f  and  Prejudice,  Mtinxjiriii 
Park,  and  Emma.  In  May  1817  the  health  of  tlie 
authoress  reuilered  it  necessary  that  she  sboulil  re- 
move to  some  ]»laee  where  eoii>*tant  nuMlieal  aid  ci'uld 
be  priH'ured.  She  went  to  Winchester,  ami  in  that 
city  sheexpireilon  the  24thof  .luly  1817,  aged  forty- 
two.  Her  i)ersonal  worth,  In-auty,  and  genius,  made 
her  early  death  deeply  lamente<l ;  while  the  public 
hiul  Xn  "regret  the  failure  not  only  of  a  source  of 
innocent  anmseinent,  but  also  of  tliat  supply  of 
practical  good  sense  nnd  instructive  example  which 
0!ie  would  probably  have  continued  to  furnish  In-t- 
t^'r  than  any  of  her  conteniiK>rarie9.'*     The  insidious 

*  Dr  ^V)latol«\v,  arrhbiithop  of  Dublin  (Qimrlorly  Hwlcw, 

inrl).      TtlO    Mltnu    CTUIo    tlKM    MIIDH    lip    till)    (.-Mtlllllltl]    Of    .MiiMt 

Au«t>'n'i  Hitrks  :— '  TIu'V  ntiij*  \h-  mift'Iy  rreiiii»nn'mlitl,  nut  unly 
a<«  iitnuuK  (hi*  nu>«t  nni-jievi>tinnHMo  nf  their  cIiim.  but  iLt  coin- 
btninR.  In  nn  milncnt  devnv,  ItiHtructmn  with  uinii»oiiicnl, 
tlioiit(h  \%tthiiiit  till!  (IfriH-t  cffnrt  nt  tlu<  fnnnrr.  of  ulilch  wo 
have  ctiinplained  m»  •oinvtiino*  dofvating  fu  object.     Fur  tliuM 


decay  or  consumption  which  carried  off  Miss  Aus- 
ten seemed  only  to  increase  tlie  powers  of  her  niirid. 
She  wrote  while  she  could  bold  a  pen  or  pencil, 
and  the  day  preceding  her  death  composed  some 
Stan/as  replete  with  fancy  and  vigour.  Slmrtly  after 
her  <ieatb.  her  friends  gave  to  the  world  two  novels, 
entitled  yvrthanyer  Ahhej/  and  J'trsuasivn^  the  first 
being  lier  earliest  composition,  and  the  least  valu- 
able of  her  productions,  while  the  latter  is  a  highly 
tlnisbed  work,  especially  in  the  teiuler  and  pathetic 
passages.  The  great  cluirm  of  Miss  Austen's  fictions 
lies  in  their  truth  and  simplicity.  She  gives  us 
plain  representations  of  Enj^lisii  society  in  the  middle 
and  higher  classes — sets  us  down,  as  it  were,  in  the 
country-bouse,  the  villa,  and  c<)ttage,  and  intro- 
duces us  to  various  classes  of  persons,  whose  charac- 
ters are  displayed  in  ordinary  intercour.se  and  most 
life-like  dialogues  and  Citnversation.  There  is  no 
attem|>t  to  express  fine  things,  nor  any  scenes  of  sur- 
prising daring  or  distress,  to  make  us  furget  that  we 
are  among  commonplace  mortals  and  rcjil  existence. 
Such  materials  would  seem  to  promise  little  for  the 
novel  reader,  yet  Miss  Austen's  minute  circum- 
stances nnd  conmion  details  are  far  fronj  tiresome. 
They  all  aid  in  developing  and  discriminating  her 
(baracters,  in  which  her  cliief  strength  lies,  and  we 
Itecome  so  intimately  acquainted  with  each,  that 
they  appear  as  old  friends  or  neiglibours.  She  is 
<piite  at  home  in  describing  the  mistakes  in  tlie  edu- 
cation of  young  ladies — in  delicate  ridicule  of  female 
foibles  and  vanity — in  family  ditferenees.  ol»stin;uy, 
and  pride — in  the  distinctions  between  the  ditfcrent 
classes  of  si«iely,  and  the  nicer  shades  of  fit  ling  iUiJ 
eoniluct  as  they  ripen  into  love  or  friemlship,  or 
subside  into  indlirerenee  or  dislike.     Her  love  is  ujt 

who  rnnnol  or  will  not  Itam  nnytliinjr  from  innrfnctlon*  cl 
till-,  kinil,  ktic  hns  iifovulttl  i-iil.  rtuinnu-nl  uhlch  enilil.  ^  ht-r 
tolhnnk*:  f..r  mere  inn)»<x-nl  aniturf-mrnt  In  hi  tl«rlf  n  K"«I, 
\\\wn  It  intt-rfcrtn  with  no  jir»*at»r.  ojietiully  u  It  mny  occm.jr 
tlic  pliteo  of  Mime  olhiT  Ihnl  nin\  nt-t  be  lnn«Kx-nt.  Thr  KaaUfii 
numurch  win.  i>it>clniine4l  u  rt'««nl  to  him  »ho  khoultl  tllMx>%rr 
u  niw  |a<'iLBiin<,  ttouM  havo  di-MTveJ  hi^II  «f  ninnkhid  bad  b* 
ktii'iil.ttt'd  ttiiit  i(  hliould  hv  blatiiiU-M.  1ho*c.  uKuin,  whoiK*- 
lijilil  m  the  study  of  humnn  nuliirv,  iun>  Inipnue  tn  the  knnw- 
letliieof  It,  niid  )n  tlio  ).ri<nul>le  a|>i>hiii(l<*n  of  thai  knuMk^jn, 
by  thtf  prruKU  of  ntch  Itctlun*  lu  thuM>  U  furo  lu^' 
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ft  Mill  1  jcission,  the  ofispririfx  of  roniam-e;  nor  has 
(ilicany  <>f  that  niorhiil  rolourinj;  of  the  darker  i)as- 
si.ms  ill  wiiicii  other  noveliMts  exeel.  The  dear  day- 
li;!lit  "f  nature,  as  reflecteil  in  doinestie  life,  in  seenes 
of  variety  and  sorrowful  trutli.  as  well  as  of  vivaeity 
and  humour,  is  her  genial  ami  inexhaustihle  element 
Instruction  is  always  blended  witli  anuisenient.  A 
finer  moral  lesson  eaiinot  anywhere  he  found  than 
the  distress  of  the  Herlrain  family  in  '  Mansfield 
I'ark,'  arising  from  the  vanity  and  eallousness  of  the 
two  daughters,  who  had  been  taught  nothing  but 
'aeeoinplishmcnts,'  witlnnit  any  regard  to  their  dis- 
positions and  temper.  Those  instruetive  examples 
are  brought  before  us  in  action,  not  by  lecture  or 
preachment,  and  they  tell  with  double  force,  because 
they  are  not  inculcated  in  a  didactic  style.  The 
genuine  but  unobtrusive  merits  of  Miss  Austen  have 
been  hut  poorly  rewardeil  by  the  i»ublic  as  respects 
fame  and  popularity,  though  her  works  are  now 
rising  in  public  esteem.  •  She  ha.s  never  been  so 
popular,*  says  a  critic  in  the  Kdinburgh  Ueview,  'as 
elie  deserved  to  be.  Intent  on  fidelity  of  delineation, 
and  averse  to  the  conimoiiplace  tricks  of  her  art,  she 
has  not,  in  tliis  age  of  literary  quackery,  received 
her  reward.  Ordinary  readers  have  been  apt  to 
judge  of  lier  as  Partridge,  in  P'ielding's  novel,  juilged 
of  Garrick's  acting.  lie  could  not  see  tlie  merit  of 
a  man  who  merely  Ix-'haved  on  the  stage  as  anybody 
niiglit  lie  e.xpected  to  behave  muler  similar  eircum- 
Btances  in  real  life.  lie  infinitely  preferred  the 
"robustious  periwig-pated  fellow,"  wlio  nourished 
his  arms  like  a  wiiuiinii!,  and  ranted  with  the  v<iice 
of  three.  It  was  even  so  with  many  of  the  readers 
of  Miss  Austen.  Slie  was  too  natural  for  them.  It 
seemed  to  them  as  if  there  could  be  very  little  merit 
in  making  characters  act  and  talk  so  exactly  like 
the  jieople  whom  they  saw  around  them  every  day. 
They  did  not  consider  that  the  liighest  triumph  of 
art  consists  in  its  concealment;  and  here  the  art 
was  so  little  perceptible,  thai  they  believed  there  was 
none.  Iler  wtirks,  like  well-proportioned  rooms,  are 
rendered  less  apparently  grand  and  imposing  by  the 
very  excellence  of  their  adjustment.'  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  after  reading  '  Pride  ami  Prejudice'  for  tlie 
third  time,  tliiis  mentions  the  merits  of  Miss  Austen 
in  his  private  diary :— '  That  young  l.uly  bad  a 
talent  for  describing  the  involvements,  and  feelings, 
and  characters  of  ordinary  life,  which  is  to  nie  the 
most  wonderful  I  ever  met  with.  The  big  lioiv-wuw 
strain  I  can  do  mysilf  like  any  now  going;  but  the 
exquisite  touch  which  renders  ordinary  conmion- 
place  things  ami  characters  interesting  from  the 
truth  of  the  description  and  the  sentiment,  is  denied 
to  me.  What  a  pity  such  a  gifted  creature  died  so 
early  1' 

MRS  BRUNTOV, 

5tR8  Mart  Brdnton,  authoress  of  Self-Contml 
and  Dkciplitie,  two  novels  of  superior  merit  and 
moral  tendency,  was  horn  on  tlie  1st  of  November 
1778.  She  was  a  native  of  Rurrey,  in  Orkney,  a 
small  island  of  about  fitlO  inhabitants,  no  part  of 
which  is  more  than  ,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Boa,  and  which  is  destitute  of  tree  or  shrub.  In  this 
remote  and  sea-surrounded  region  the  parents  of 
Mary  Brunton  occupied  a  leading  station.  Her 
father  was  Colonel  Balfour  of  Elwick.  and  her 
mother,  an  accomplished  woman,  niece  of  field- 
marshal  Lord  I.igonier,  in  whose  house  she  had 
resided  previous  to  her  marriage.  Mary  was  care- 
fully educated,  and  instructed  by  her  mother  in  the 
French  and  Italian  languages.  She  was  also  sent 
•uine  time  to  Edinburgh ;  but  while  she  was  onlv 
•ixtcen,  her  mother  died,  and  the  whole  cares  and 


duties  of  the  household  devolved  nn  her.  Witn 
these  she  was  incessantly  occupied  for  four  years, 
and  at  the  exjiiration  of  that  time  she  was  married 
to  the  Uev.  Mr  Hrunton,  minister  of  Bolton,  in 
Haddingtonshire.  In  IHOr)  Mr  Hrunton  was  called 
to  one  of  the  churches  in  Ivlinburgli,  and  his  hidy 
had  thus  an  o|iportunity  of  meeting  with  jiersons 
of  literary  talent,  and  of  cultivating  her  own  mind. 
'Till  I  began  Self-Coiitrol,'  she  says  in  one  of  her 
letters,  '  I  had  never  in  my  life  written  anything  but 
a  letter  or  a  recipe,  excepting  a  few  hundreds  of  vile 
rhymes,  from  which  I  desisted  by  the  time  I  bail 
gained  the  wisdom  of  fifteen  years;  therefore  I  was 
so  ignorant  of  the  art  on  winch  I  was  entering,  that 
I  formed  scarcely  any  pl.in  for  my  tale.  I  merely 
intended  to  show  the  power  of  the  religious  principle 
in  bestowing  self  commaml,  and  to  bear  testimony 
against  a  m.-ixini  as  immorid  as  indelicate,  that  a 
reformed  rake  makes  the  best  husband '  '  Self- 
Control'  was  published  without  the  author's  name 
in  1811.  The  first  edition  was  sold  in  a  month,  ami 
a  second  and  third  were  called  for.  In  1814  her 
second  work,  'Discipline,'  was  given  to  the  world, 
and  w:is  ;ilso  well  received.  She  began  a  third, 
luitiiirllin',  hut  did  not  live  to  finish  it.  Slie  dii'd  on 
the  7th  of  December  1818.  The  unfinished  t.ile, 
and  a  nienniir  of  its  lamented  authoress,  were  pub- 
lished in  one  volume  by  her  husband,  Dr  Hrunton. 

'  Self'-Coiitrol'  bids  fair  to  retain  a  permanent 
pla^'c  among  British  novels,  as  a  sort  of  Scottish 
Ccclebs,  recommended  by  its  moral  and  religious 
tendency,  no  less  than  l>y  the  t:dent  it  displays. 
Tlie  acute  observatitin  of  the  authoress  is  seen  in 
the  development  of  little  traits  of  character  and  con- 
duct, wliich  give  individuality  to  her  portraits,  and 
a  senibl.mce  of  truth  to  the  story.  Thus  the  gradual 
decay,  mental  and  bolily,  of  Montreville,  the  ac- 
count of  the  De  Courcys,  and  the  courtship  of 
Montague,  are  true  to  nature,  and  completely  re- 
moved out  of  the  beaten  track  of  novels.  The  Jilot 
is  very  unskilfully  ni;inaged.  The  heroine,  Laurii, 
is  involved  in  a  periietinil  cloud  of  difficulties  ami 
d.angers,  some  of  which  (as  the  futile  abduction  by 
Warren,  and  the  arrest  at  Lady  I'elliam's)  are  un- 
necessary and  improbable.  Tlie  character  of  liar- 
grave  .seems  to  have  been  taken  from  that  of  Love- 
lace, and  Laura  is  the  Clarissa  of  the  tale.  Her 
high  principle  and  purity,  henlevotion  to  her  father, 
and  the  force  and  energy  of  her  mind  (without  over- 
stepping feminine  softness),  impart  a  strong  interest 
to  the  narrative  of  her  trials  and  adventures.  She 
surrounds  the  whole,  as  it  were,  with  an  atmosiiliere 
of  moral  liglit  and  beauty,  and  melts  into  something 
like  consistency  and  unity  the  discordant  materials 
of  the  tale.  The  style  of  the  work  is  also  calcuhited 
to  impress  the  reader:  it  is  always  appropriate,  and 
rises  frequently  into  passages  of  striking  sentiment 
and  eloquence. 

[Final  Esrape  of  Laura.'\ 

[The  heroine  is  carried  off  by  the  stratagems  of  ITargrave, 
put  on  board  a  vessel,  and  taken  to  the  shores  of  Canad.-*. 
There,  in  a  remote  secluded  cabin,  pre]iared  for  her  reception, 
blie  is  confined  till  llar^rave  cin  arrive.  Even  lier  Mooted 
firmness  and  religious  faith  seem  to  forsake  her  in  this  last  and 
greatest  of  her  calamities,  and  her  health  sinks  under  the  con- 
tinued influence  of  grief  and  fear.] 

The  whole  of  the  night  preceding  Ilargrave's  arriva* 
was  passed  by  Laura  in  acts  of  devotion.  In  her  life, 
blameless  as  it  had  appeared  to  others,  she  saw  so 
much  ground  for  comleiiniation,  that,  had  her  hopes 
rested  upon  her  own  merit,  they  would  have  vanished 
like  the  sunshine  of  a  winter  stonii.  Their  support 
was  more  mighty,  and  they  remained  unshaken.  The 
raptures  of  faith  beamed  on  her  soul.   By  degrees  they 
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triuinphfJ  oTtT  every  fear;  and  the  fir-^t  sounil  thut 
awuke  the  iiioniiug,  was  her  \u'u-e  raised  in  a  ireinbliu^ 
hymn  of  iiraisc. 

Her  cnuhtenance  elevated  iw  in  hope,  her  eyea  cast 
upwards,  her  hands  cht>ped,  her  lips  half  open  in  the 
unfinished  uduration,  her  ("ace  hri^htetied  with  a  smile 
the  dawn  of  eternal  day,  she  was  fuund  by  her  atten- 
dant. Awe-struck,  the  woinun  paused,  and  at  a  reve- 
rent distance  gazed  upon  the  serapli  ;  but  her  entrance 
had  called  back  the  unwilling;  spirit  from  its  llij:hl ; 
find  Laura,  once  more  a  feeble  child  of  earth,  faintly 
in'jtiircd  whether  her  enemy  were  at  hand.  Mary 
answered,  that  her  ma.'*ter  wits  not  expected  to  arrive 
before  the  evening,  and  intreated  that  Laura  would 
try  to  recruit  her  spirits,  and  accept  of  some  refrc-sh- 
nieut.  Laura  nui^le  no  ojtpositi<ni.  She  unconsciously 
swallowed  what  was  placeil  before  her;  unwittingly 
BUtlered  her  attendant  to  lead  her  abroad  ;  nor  once 
heeded  au;.'ht  that  wii,s  done  to  her,  nor  au;:ht  that 
passed  before  her  eyes,  till  her  exhausted  limbs 
founil  rest  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  lay  inoul- 
derin;;  near  the  spot  where  its  root  was  sending  forth  a 
luxuriant  thicket. 

The  breath  of  moniing  blew  rhill  on  the  wasted 
form  of  Laura,  while  it  somewhat  revived  her  to 
strength  and  n*cidlection.  Her  attendant  seeing  her 
shiver  in  the  breeze,  conipa*<sionately  wrapt  her  more 
cliwely  in  her  cloak,  and  ran  to  seek  a  warmer  cover- 
ing. *  She  feels  for  my  bodily  wants,'  said  Laura, 
•  Will  >he  have  no  pity  for  the  sulVerings  of  the  soul  I 
Yet  what  relief  can  .she  afibrd  i  What  help  is  there 
for  me  in  man  (  Oh,  be  Thou  my  help,  who  art  the 
guard  of  the  defenceless  !  thou  who  canst  shield  in 
every  danger!  thou  who  canst  guide  in  every  dilfi- 
culty  !* 

Her  eye  rested  as  it  fell  upon  a  track  as  of  recent 
footstcjfs.  'I'hey  had  bru-^hed  away  the  dew,  and  the 
rank  gmns  had  not  yet  risen  from  their  ppr^sure.  The 
unwonted  trace  of  man's  proence  arrested  her  atten- 
tion ;  and  her  mind,  exhausted  by  sutfering,  and 
sharing  the  weaknenn  of  its  frail  abode,  admitted  the 
superstitious  thought  that  these  marks  atforded  a 
providential  indication  for  her  guidance.  Transient 
animation  kindling  in  her  frame,  nhe  followed  the 
track  as  it  wound  round  a  thicket  of  poplar;  then, 
suddenly  recollecting  herself,  she  became  conscious  of 
the  delusion,  and  shed  a  tear  over  her  mental  decay. 

She  wa-H  about  to  return,  when  she  perceived  that 
she  was  near  the  bank  of  the  river.  Its  dark  tlood 
was  stealing  noiselessly  by,  and  Laura,  looking  on  it, 
breathed  the  oft-repeated  wish  that  she  could  seek 
rest  beneath  its  waves.  Again  she  moved  fe(;bly  for- 
ward. She  reached  the  brink  of  the  stream,  and  stood 
unconsciously  following  its  course  with  her  eye,  when, 
m  light  wind  stirring  the  canes  that  grew  d«>wti  to  the 
water's  edge,  she  btdield  do-ic  by  her  an  Indian  canoe. 
I  With  suddenness  that  mocks  the  speed  of  light,  hope 
I  flashed  on  the  darkeneil  soul  ;  and  stretching  her 
arms  in  wild  ccstary,  *  Hclis  help  V  cried  Laura,  and 
I  sprang  towards  the  boat.  .\  feeble  echo  from  the 
farther  sliore  alone  returned  the  cry.  Again  she 
railed.  No  human  voire  replied.  But  delirious 
transport  lent  vigour  to  her  frntne.  She  sprang  jntit 
the  bark  ;  she  pressed  the  !«lcniler  oar  aguinst  the 
bank.  The  light  vesHfl  yielded  to  her  touch.  It 
floated.  The  stream  bore  it  along.  The  woods 
clo-»ed  around  her  prison.  'Thou  hast  delivered  mel' 
she  crie<l  ;  and  sank  senseless. 

A  mcritlian  sun  beat  on  her  uncorcrcd  head  ere 
Laura  bei:an  to  revive.  UecntU-ction  stole  upon  her 
like  the  remembrance  of  a  feverish  dream.  As  i)ne 
who,  waking  from  a  fe.irful  vision,  still  trembles  in 
his  joy,  she  scarcely  <lared  to  hope  that  the  dread 
hour  was  past,  till  raising  hrr  eyes,  she  saw  tlie  dark 
woods  bend  over  her,  and   steal    slowly  away  a-*  the 


man  own  their  alliance  with  pain,  by  seeking  the 
same  exprosion.  .loy  and  gratitude,  too  big  for 
utterance,  long  poured  themselves  forth  in  tears.  At 
length,  returning  composure  permitting  the  language 
of  ecstacy,  it  was  breathed  in  the  accents  of  devo- 
tion ;  and  the  lone  wild  echoed  to  a  song  of  deliver- 
ance. 

The  saintly  strain  arose  unmixed  with  other  sound. 
No  breeze  moaned  through  the  impervious  woods  ;  no 
ripple  broke  the  stream.  The  dark  shadows  trembled 
fur  a  moment  in  its  bosom  as  the  Uttle  burk  st'de  by, 
and  then  reposed  again.  No  trace  appeared  of  human 
presence.  The  fox  peeping  from  the  brushwood,  the 
wild  duck  sailing  stately  in  the  stream,  saw  the  un- 
wonted stranger  without  alarm,  untaught  as  yet  to 
flee  from  the  destroyer. 

The  day  declined,  and  Laura,  with  the  joy  of  her 
escape,  began  to  mingle  a  wish,  that,  ere  the  darkness 
closed  around  her,  she  might  find  shelter  near  her 
fellow-beings.  She  wa.s  not  ignorant  of  the  dangers 
of  her  voyage.  She  knew  that  the  navigation  of  the 
river  was  interrujited  by  rapids,  which  had  been  pur- 
posely described  in  her  hearing.  She  examined  hei 
frail  vessel,  and  trembled  ;  for  life  was  again  becoin  i 
precious,  and  feeble  seemed  her  defence  against  t'.e 
torrent.  The  canoe,  which  could  not  have  contair  ed 
more  than  two  persons,  was  constructed  of  a  slen  ler 
frame  of  wood,  covered  with  the  bark  of  the  bitch. 
It  yielded  to  the  slightest  motion,  and  caution  ual 
necessary  to  poise  in  it  even  the  light  form  of  Lauia. 

Slowly  it  floated  down  the  lingering  tide;  and  wl.en 
a  pine  of  larger  size  or  form  more  fantastic  than  his 
fellows  enabled  her  to  measure  her  progress,  ^he 
thought  thai  throu:.'h  wilds  less  impivssable  her  cwn 
limbs  would  have  home  her  more  swiftly.  In  viin, 
bcliind  each  tangled  point,  did  her  fancy  picture  the 
haunt  of  man.  Vainly  amid  the  mists  of  eve  did  -ihe 
tnice  the  smoke  of  sheltered  cottages.  In  vain  at 
every  winding  of  the  stream  she  sent  forward  a  l(ng- 
ing  eye  in  search  of  human  dwelling.  The  nairow 
view  was  bounded  by  the  dark  wilderness,  repealing 
ever  the  same  piriure  of  dreary  rci>ose. 

The  sun  went  down.  The  shadows  of  evening  fdl; 
not  such  as  in  her  happy  native  land  blend  softly  vi  ith 
the  last  nidiance  of  day,  but  black  and  heavy,  harsMy 
contrasting  with  the  light  of  a  naked  sky  reflected 
from  the  waters,  where  they  spread  beyond  the  gloom 
of  impending  woods.  Dark  and  more  dark  the  night 
came  on.  Solemn  even  amid  the  peopled  land,  in 
this  vast  solitude  it  became  more  awful. 

Ignorant  how  near  the  place  of  danger  might  !«, 
fearing  to  pursue  darkling  her  perilous  way,  Laura 
tried  to  steer  her  light  bark  to  the  .^hore,  intending  to 
moor  it,  to  find  in  it  a  rude  resting-place,  and  in  the 
moniing  to  pursue  her  way.  Laboriou.-'ly  she  toiled, 
and  at  length  reached  the  bank  in  safety  ;  but  in  vain 
she  tried  to  draw  her  little  vessel  to  land.  Its  weight 
resisted  her  strength.  Dreading  that  it  should  slip 
from  her  grasp,  and  leave  her  without  m  'aiis  of  escajn', 
she  re-entered  it,  and  again  glided  on  in  her  di>nial 
voyage.  She  hatl  found  in  the  canoe  a  little  coarse 
bread  made  of  Indian  com  ;  and  this,  with  the  water 
of  the  river,  foniied  her  whole  sustenance,  ller  frame 
worn  out  with  previous  surtering,  awe  and  iVar  at  last 
yiebleil  to  fatigue,  and  the  weary  wanderer  soink  to 
sleep. 

It  was  late  on  the  moniing  of  a  cloudy  day,  vhcn  a 
low  nmrniuring  sound,  stealing  on  the  silence,  awoke 
I^aura  from  the  rest  of  innocence.  She  li«teiied.  The 
murmur  seemed  to  swell  on  her  ear.  She  looketl  up. 
The  dark  woihIs  still  bent  over  her ;  but  they  no 
longer  touched  the  margin  of  the  stream.  Thry 
stretched  their  giant  arms  from  the  summit  of  a 
precipice.  Their  imajrc  was  no  more  reflected  un- 
broken.    The  gmy  rocks  which  sup|Hjrted  iheni,  but 


canoe  glided  oh  with  the  tide.     The  raptures  of  fallen  1  half  lent  their  colours  to  the  rippling  wui*  r.  The  wild 
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duck  lio  longer  tcniptin*:  the  stream,  flew  scrcaniinj; 
over  its  bed.  Kach  olijcrt  ha.'^tencd  on  with  fearful 
rupidity,  and  the  niurnmring  sound  was  now  a  deafen- 
ing roar. 

Fear  supplying;  superhuman  strcneth,  Lnura  strove 
to  turn  the  course  of  her  vc-ficl.  She  stnilned  every 
nerve;  she  used  the  force  of  dosperatinn.  Half  hoping 
that  the  strug-^le  might  save  her,  half  fearing  to  note 
her  dreadful  progress,  she  toiled  on  till  the  oar  was 
torn  from  her  powerless  grasp,  and  hurried  along  with 
(he  tide. 

The  fear  of  death  alone  had  not  the  power  to  over- 
whelm the  soul  of  Laura.  i5omewhat  might  yet  be 
done  perhaps  to  avert  her  fate,  at  lejtst  to  prepare  for 
it.  Feeble  O-s  was  the  chance  of  life,  it  was  not  to  be 
rejected.  Fixing  her  cloak  more  firmly  nmiid  her, 
Laura  bound  it  to  the  slender  frame  of  the  canoe. 
Then  commending  herself  to  Heaven  with  the  fervour 
of  a  last  praver,  she  in  dread  stillness  awaited  her  doom. 

With  terrible  speed  the  vessel  hurried  on.  It  was 
whirled  round  by  tl»e  torrent,  tossed  fearfully,  and 
hurried  on  again.  It  shot  over  a  smoothness  more 
dreadful  than  the  eddying  whirl.  It  rose  upon  its 
prow.  Laura  clung  to  it  in  the  convulsion  of  terror. 
A  moment  she  trembled  on  the  giddy  Terge.  The 
next,  all  wa-s  darkness  ! 

When  Laura  was  restored  to  recollection,  she  found 
herself  in  a  plain  decent  ajiartment.  Several  persons 
of  her  ovrti  sex  were  humanely  busied  in  attending 
her.  Her  mind  retaining  a  confused  impression  of 
the  past,  she  inquired  where  she  was,  ami  how  she 
had  been  brought  thither.  An  elderly  woman,  of  a 
prepossessing  appearance,  answered,  with  almost  ma- 
ternal kindness,  *  that  she  w;is  among  friends  all 
anxious  for  her  safety  ;  begged  that  she  would  try  to 
sleep,  and  promised  to  satisfy  her  curiosity  when  she 
should  be  more  able  to  converse.'  This  benevolent 
person,  wliose  name  was  Falkland,  then  administered 
a  restorative  to  her  patient,  and  Laura,  uttering 
almost  incoherent  expressions  of  gratitude,  composed 
herself  to  rest. 

.\waking  refreshed  and  collected,  she  foimd  Mrs 
Falkland  and  one  of  her  daughters  still  watching  by 
her  bedside.  Laura  again  repeated  her  questions, 
and  Mrs  Falkland  fulfilled  her  promise,  by  relating 
that  her  husband,  who  was  a  farmer,  having  been 
employed  with  his  two  sons  in  a  field  which  over- 
looked the  river,  had  observed  the  canoe  enter  tlie 
rapid  :  that  seeing  it  too  late  to  prevent  the  accident, 
they  had  hurried  down  to  the  bed  of  the  stream  below 
he  fall,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  the  boat  at  its  reap- 
pearance :  that  being  accustomed  to  float  wood  down 
the  torrent,  they  knew  precisely  the  spot  where  their 
assistance  was  most  likely  to  prove  effectual :  that  the 
canoe,  though  covered  with  foam  for  a  moment,  had 
instantly  risen  again  ;  and  that  Mr  Falkland  and  his 
sons  had,  not  without  danger,  succeeded  in  drawing 
it  to  land. 

She  then,  in  her  turn,  inquired  by  what  accident 
Laura  had  been  exposed  to  such  a  perilous  adventure  ; 
expressing  wonder  at  the  direction  of  her  vovage, 
since  Falkland  farm  was  tlie  last  inhabited  spot  in 
that  district,  Laura,  mingling  her  natural  reserve 
with  a  desire  to  satisfy  her  kind  hostess,  answered 
that  she  had  been  torn  from  her  friends  by  an  in- 
human enemy,  and  that  her  perilous  voyage  was  the 
least  effect  of  his  barbiirity.  'Do  you  know,'  said 
Mrs  Falkland,  somewhat  mistaking  her  meaning, 
•that  to  his  cruelty  you  partly  owe  your  life;  for 
had  he  not  bound  you  to  the  canoe,  you  nmst  have 
sunk  while  the  boat  floated  on  !'  Laura  heard  with 
a  faint  smile  the  effect  of  her  self-possession  ;  l)ut 
considering  it  as  a  call  to  pious  gratitude  rather 
than  a  theme  of  self-applause,  she  forbore  to  offer  any 
claim  to  praise,  and  the  subject  was  sufiered  to  drop 
without  further  explanation. 


Having  remained  for  two  days  with  this  hospitable 
family,  Laura  expressed  a  wish  to  depart.  She  com- 
nmnicated  to  Mr  Falkland  her  desire  of  returning 
immediately  to  Kurope,  and  begged  that  he  would 
introduce  her  to  some  asylum  where  she  might  wait 
the  departure  of  a  vessel  for  Hritaiii.  She  expressed 
her  willingness  to  content  herself  with  the  poorest 
accommodation,  confessing  that  she  had  not  the  means 
of  purchasing  any  of  a  higher  class.  All  the  wealth, 
indeed,  which  she  could  command,  consisted  in  a  few 
guineas  which  she  had  a<*cidentally  had  about  her 
when  she  was  taken  from  her  home,  and  a  ring  which 
Mrs  Oe  Courcy  had  given  her  at  parting.  Her  host 
kindly  urged  her  to  remain  with  them  till  they  should 
ascertain  that  a  vessel  was  immediately  to  sail,  in 
which  slie  might  secure  her  passage  ;  a-'^suring  her  a 
week  scarcely  ever  elapseii  without  some  departure 
for  her  native  country.  Finding,  however,  that  she 
was  anxious  to  be  gone,  Mr  Falkland  himself  accom- 
panied her  to  (^UL'bec. 

They  travelled  by  land.  The  country  at  first  bore 
the  characters  of  a  half-redeemed  wilderness.  The 
road  wound  at  times  through  dreary  woods,  at  others 
through  tiebls  where  noxious  variety  of  hue  bespoke 
imperfect  cultivation.  .\t  last  it  api)roached  the  great 
river  ;  and  Laura  gazed  with  delight  on  the  ever- 
changing,  rich,  and  beautiful  scenes  which  were  jire- 
sented  to  her  view  ;  scenes  which  she  had  passed 
unheeded  when  grief  and  fear  veiled  every  prospect 
in  gloom. 

One  cf  the  nuns  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  was  the  sister  of 
Mrs  Falkland,  and  to  her  care  Mr  Falkland  intended 
to  commit  his  charge.  But  before  be  had  been  an  hour 
in  the  to\ni,  he  received  information  that  a  ship  was 
weighing  anchor  for  the  Clyde,  and  Laura  eagerly  em- 
braced the  opportunity.  The  captain  being  informed 
by  Mr  Falkland  that  she  could  not  advance  the  price 
of  her  passage,  at  first  hesitated  to  receive  her  ;  but 
when,  with  the  irresistible  candour  and  maje^tv  that 
shone  in  all  her  looks  and  words,  she  assured  him  of 
his  reward,  when  she  spoke  to  him  in  the  accents  of 
his  native  land,  the  Scotsman's  heart  melted  ;  and 
having  satisfied  himself  that  she  was  a  Hiirhlander, 
he  closed  the  bargain  by  swearing  that  he  was  sure  he 
might  trust  her. 

\\'ith  teal's  m  her  eyes  Laura  took  leave  of  her 
benevolent  host ;  yet  her  heart  bounded  with  joy  as 
she  saw  the  vessel  cleaving  the  tide,  and  each  object 
in  the  dreaded  land  of  exile  swiftly  retiring  from  her 
view.  In  a  few  days  that  dreaded  land  disappeared. 
In  a  few  more  the  mountains  of  Cape  Breton  sank 
behind  the  wave.  The  brisk  gales  of  autumn  wafted 
the  vessel  cheerfully  on  her  way ;  and  often  did  Laura 
compute  her  progress. 

In  a  clear  frosty  morning  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember she  heanl  once  more  the  cry  of  '  Land  !'  now 
music  to  her  ear.  Now  with  a  beating  breast  she  ran 
to  gaze  upon  a  ridge  of  mountains  indenting  the  disk 
of  the  rising  sun  ;  but  the  tears  of  rapture  dimmed 
her  eyes  when  every  voice  at  once  shouted  '  Scotland!* 

All  day  Laura  remained  on  deck,  oft  measuring 
with  the  light  splinter  the  vessel's  course  through  the 
deep.  The  winds  favoured  not  her  impatience.  To- 
wards evening  they  died  away,  and  scarcely  did  the 
vessel  steal  along  the  liquid  mirror.  Another  and 
another  morning  came,  and  Laura's  ear  was  blessed 
with  the  first  sounds  of  her  native  land.  The  tolling 
of  a  bell  was  borne  along  the  water,  now  swelling 
loud,  and  now  falling  softly  away.  The  humble  vil- 
lage church  was  seen  on  the  shore  ;  and  Laura  could 
distinguish  the  gay  colouring  of  her  countrywomen's 
Sunday  attire  ;  the  scarlet  plaid,  transmitted  from  * 
generation  to  generation,  pinned  decently  over  the 
plain  clean  coif;  the  briglit  blue  gown,  the  trophy  of 
more  recent  hovisewifery.  To  her  every  form  in  the 
well-known  garb  seemed  the  form  of  a  'friend.     The 
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blue  mountains  in  the  distance,  the  scattered  woods, 
the  fields  yellow  with  the  harvest,  the  river  sparkling 
in  the  sun,  seemed,  to  the  wanderer  returning  from 
the  land  of  strangers,  fairer  than  the  gardens  of  Para- 
dise. 

Land  of  my  affections ! — when  *  I  forget  thee,  may 
my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning!'  Blessed  be  thou 
among  nations!  Long  may  thy  wanderers  return  to 
thee  rejoicing,  and  their  hearts  throb  with  honest 
pride  when  they  own  themselves  thy  children  ! 

MRS  HAMILTON. 

Elizabeth  IIajiilton,  an  amiable  and  acpom- 
plislu'd  miscellaneous  writer,  was  authoress  of  one 
excellent  little  novel,  or  moral  tale,  The  Ciitlayn::  of 
Glenburnie,  wliicli  has  probalily  been  as  eU'cutive  in 
promoting  domestic  improvement  among  tlie  rural 
population  of  Scotland  as  .Johnson's  Journey  to  tile 
Hebrides  was  in  encouraging  the  iilanting  of  trees 
by  tlie  landed  proprietors.  In  both  cases  there 
ffas  some  exaggeration  of  colouring,  but  the  pictures 
(vere  too  provokingly  true  and  sarca.stic  to  be  laughed 
away  or  denied.  They  constituted  a  national  re- 
proach, and  the  only  way  to  wipe  it  off  was  by  t inielv 
reformation.  There  is  still  nmch  to  accomplish,  but 
a  marked  improvement  in  tlie  dwellings  and  internal 
economy  of  Scottish  farm-houses  and  villages  may 
bo  dated  from  the  publication  of  the  'Cottagers  of 
Glenliuriiie.'  Elizabeth  Hamilton  was  born  in  liel- 
fa.st  in  the  year  1758.  Her  father  was  a  merchant, 
of  a  Scottish  family,  and  died  early,  leaving  a  widow 
and  three  children.  The  latter  were  educated  and 
brought  up  by  relatives  in  better  circumstances, 
Elizabeth,  the  youngest,  being  sent  to  Mr  .Marsh.all, 
a  farmer  in  Stirlingshire,  married  to  lier  father's 
sister.  Iler  brother  obtained  a  cailetship  in  the 
East  India  rompany's  service,  and  an  elder  sister 
was  retained  in  Irelaiul.  A  feeling  of  strong  afi'ec- 
tion  seems  to  have  existed  among  these  scattered 
members  of  the  unfortunate  fimily.  Elizabctli 
found  in  Jlr  ami  Mrs  Marshall  all  that  could  have 
been  desired.  She  was  adopted  and  educated  « ith 
a  care  and  tenderness  that  has  seldom  been  equalled. 
'No  ehihl,'  she  says,  '  ever  spent  so  hajipy  a  lil'c,  nor 
have  I  ever  met  w  ith  anything  at  all  resembling  our 
way  of  living,  except  the  description  given  by  lious- 
seau  of  Wolmar's  farm  and  vintage.'  A  tasle  for 
literature  soon  appeared  in  Klizabeth  Hamilton. 
AVallace  was  the  first  hero  of  her  studies;  but  niwt- 
ing  with  Ogilvie's  translation  of  the  Iliad,  she 
idolized  Aeliillcs,  and  dreamed  of  Hector.  She  had 
opportunities  of  visiting  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
after  whicli  she  carried  on  a  learned  correspondence 
with  Dr  XL.yse,  a  philosophical  lecturer.  She 
wrote  also  many  copies  of  verses  —  that  ordinary 
outlet  for  the  warm  feelings  and  romantic  sensi- 
bilities of  youth.  Her  first  ap[>earance  in  print 
was  accidental.  Having  accompanied  a  jdeasure 
party  to  the  Highland.s,  she  kept  a  journal  for 
the  gratification  olf  her  aunt,  and  the  good  woman 
Bhowing  it  to  one  of  her  neighbours,  it  was  sent  to 
a  provincial  magazine.  Her  retirement  in  Stirlinu'- 
ihire  was.  in  177.'),  gladdened  by  a  visit  from  her 
brother,  then  alMiut  to  sail  for  Indiiu  Mr  Hamil- 
ton seems  to  have  been  an  excellent  and  able  ycmng 
man.  and  his  subsequent  letters  and  conversations 
on  In.lian  affliirs  stored  the  mind  of  his  sistir 
with  the  materials  for  her  Hindoo  Uajah,  a  work 
equally  remarkable  for  good  sense  and  sprightliness. 
In  1778  Miss  Hamilton  lost  her  aunt,  whose  death 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  liaii|iy  family.  For  the 
ensuing  six  years  slie  devotid  herself  to  the  cares 
and  duties  of  the  household,  her  only  literary 
•mploymcuts  bei.ng    her  correspondence  with   her 


brother,  and  the  composition  of  two  short  papers 
which  she  sent  to  the  Lounger.  Mr  Hamilton  re- 
turned from  India  in  17b6,  in  order  that  he  might 
better  fulfil  an  important  duty  intrusted  to  him,  the 
translation  of  the  .Mussulman  Code  of  Laws.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  paint  the  joy  and  aflTection  with  whiel. 
he  was  received  by  bis  sister.  They  sjient  the 
winter  together  in  Stirlingshire,  and  in  17!<ii,  when 
her  kind  friend  and  protector,  Jlr  Marslmll,  died, 
she  quitted  .Scotland,  and  rejoined  her  brother  in 
London.  Mr  Hamilton  was  cut  off  by  a  premature 
death  in  17112.  Shortly  after  this  period  commenced 
the  literary  life  of  Elizabeth  Haniiltcm.  and  her  first 
work  was  that  to  which  we  have  alluded,  connecled 
with  tlie  memory  of  her  lamented  brother.  The 
Letters  of  u  Himliio  linjuh,  in  two  volumes,  published 
in  17116.  The  success  of  the  work  stiniulateil  her 
exertions.  In  ISOO  she  published  The  Minlcm 
I*hilosuplters,  in  three  volumes ;  and  between  that 
period  and  1806  she  gave  to  the  worM  Letters  on 
Kiliicnlioii,  Memoirs  of  Aijrippina,  and  Letters  to  the 
Dariyhtrrs  of  a  Aolilrman.  In  18U8  appeared  her 
most  popular,  original,  and  useful  work,  '  The  Cot- 
tagers of  (ilenhurnie;'  and  she  subsequently  pub- 
lished Popular  Kss(it/s  on  the  lliimiin  Mind,  and 
Ihnis  to  tlie  Direetnrs  of  Puhlic  Schools.  For  many 
years  Mrs  Hamilton  bad  fi.xed  her  residence  in 
Edinburgli.  She  was  enfeebled  by  ill  health,  but 
her  cheerfulness  and  activity  of  mind  eontinucil  un- 
abated, and  her  soiiety  was  courted  by  tlie  most 
intellectual  and  intiuential  of  her  feUow-citizens. 
The  benevolence  and  correct  judgment  which  ani- 
mated her  writings  perv,aded  her  conduct.  Having 
gone  to  llarrowgate  for  the  benefit  of  her  health, 
Mrs  Hamilton  died  at  that  place  on  the  23d  of  July 
1S16,  aged  sixty-eight. 

The  'Cottagers  of  Glenburnie'  is  in  reality  a  tale 
of  cottage  life,  and  derives  none  of  its  interest  from 
those  strange  and  Siilendid  vicissitudes,  contrasts, 
and  sentimental  dangers  which  embellish  the  ideal 
world  of  so  many  fictiliinis  narratives.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  a  po^ir  scattered  Scottish  h.anilet,  and  the 
heroine  is  a  retired  English  governess,  middle-aged 
and  lame,  with  i;.'!0  a-yearl  This  person,  Mrs 
Mason,  after  being  long  in  a  noble  family,  is  reduced 
from  a  state  of  ease  and  luxury  into  one  of  compa- 
rative indigence,  and  having  learned  that  her  cousin, 
her  only  surviving  relative,  was  ni.arried  to  one  of  the 
small  farmers  in  Cilinhurnie.  she  agreed  to  fix  her 
resilience  in  her  house  as  a  lodger.  On  her  way  she 
c.illed  at  (iowan-brae,  the  house  of  the  factor  or 
land  steward  on  the  estate,  to  whom  she  bad  pre- 
viously been  known,  and  we  have  a  graphic  account 
of  the  family  of  this  gentleman,  one  of  whose  daugh- 
ters figures  conspicUMUsly  in  the  after-part  of  the 
tale.  Mr  Stewart,  the  factor,  his  youngest  daughter, 
and  boys,  accompany  -Mrs  .Mason  to  Glenburnie. 

[^Piclure  of  Glcnlumie,  and  Vleic  of  a  Scotch  Collafft 
ill  l/ie  Last  Ccninry.] 

They  had  not  ]»roceeiled  many  (laces  until  they 
were  struck  with  udniiration  at  the  ulicoininuii  nil.l- 
ness  of  the  scene  which  intw  opened  to  their  view.  'I'ho 
rocks  which  seemed  to  guard  the  eiitnince  of  the  glen 
were  abrupt  and  savai:e,  and  approached  so  neor  each 
other,  that  one  could  snppi'se  them  to  have  been  liven 
asunder  to  give  a  passage  to  the  clear  stream  which 
flowed  between  them.  .\s  they  advunetNl,  the  lulls 
receded  on  either  side,  making  rwmi  for  meadowi.  nnd 
corn-fields,  through  uhieh  the  rapid  buni  pursued  \\» 
way  in  many  u  faiitiutic  maze. 

if  the  reader  is  a  traveller,  he  must  know,  and  if 
he  is  a  speculator  in  ciinitls,  he  must  regret,  thitt  riven 
have  in  general  a  trick  of  nuiuiui;  out  of  the  straight 
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line.  Hut  linwevcr  they  may  in  this  resemble  the 
moral  canluct  of  man,  it  i«  hut  doing  justice  to  tht^se 
fuvourite  rhildrcn  of  nature  to  obsen'c,  that,  in  all 
their  wanderings,  each  stream  follows  the  strict  in- 
junctituiH  uf  its  parent,  and  never  for  a  moment  loses 
its  nri<jinftl  character.  That  our  burn  had  a  character 
of  it:^  own,  no  one  who  saw  its  spirited  career  could 
possibly  have  dented.  It  did  not,  like  the  lazy  and 
luxuriant  streams  which  plide  throu^'h  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  south,  turn  and  wind  in  listless  ajiathy, 
as  if  it  had  no  other  object  than  the  gratification  of 
ennui  or  caprice.  Alert,  and  impetuous,  and  perse- 
vering, it  even  from  its  infancy  dashed  onward,  proud 
and  resolute  ;  and  no  sooner  met  with  a  rebutf  from 
the  rocks  on  one  side  of  the  plen,  than  it  How  indig- 
nant to  the  other,  frequently  awaking  the  sleeping 
echoes  by  the  noise  of  its  wild  career.  Its  complexion 
was  unti"nged  In'  the  fat  of  the  soil  ;  for  in  truth  the 
soil  had  no  fat  to  throw  away.  But  little  as  it  owed 
to  nature,  and  still  less  as  it  was  indebted  to  cultiva- 
tion, it  had  clothed  itself  in  many  shades  of  verdure. 
The  hazel,  tlic  birch,  and  the  mountain-ash,  were  not 
only  scattered  in  profusion  through  the  bottom,  but  in 
many  j>laces  clomb  ti)  the  very  tops  of  the  hills.  The 
meadows  and  corn-fields,  indeed,  seemed  very  evidently 
to  have  been  encroachments  made  by  stealth  on  the 
sylvan  region  ;  for  none  had  their  outlines  marked 
with  the  mathematical  precision  in  which  the  modern 
improver  so  nmch  delights.  Not  a  straight  line  was 
to  be  seen  in  (.ilenburnie.  The  very  ploughs  moved 
in  curves  ;  and  though  much  cannot  be  said  of  the 
richness  of  the  crops,  the  ridges  certainly  waved  with 
all  the  grace  and  pride  of  beauty. 

The  road,  wliich  winded  along  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  glen,  owed  as  little  to  art  as 
ony  country  road  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  very  nar- 
row, and  nmch  encumbered  by  loose  stones,  brought 
down  from  the  hills  above  by  the  winter  torrents. 

Mrs  Mason  and  Mary  were  so  enchanted  by  the 
change  of  scenery  which  was  incessantly  unfolding  to 
their  view,  that  they  made  no  complaints  of  the  slow- 
ness of  their  progress,  nor  did  they  much  regret  being 
obliged  to  stop  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  where  they 
found  so  much  to  amuse  and  to  delight  them.  But  Mr 
Stewart  had  no  patience  at  meeting  with  obstructions, 
which,  with  a  little  pains,  could  have  been  so  easily 
obviated  ;  and  as  he  walked  by  the  side  of  the  car,  ex- 
patiated upon  the  indolence  of  the  people  of  the  glen, 
who,  though  they  had  no  other  road  to  the  market, 
could  contentedly  go  on  from  year  to  year  without 
making  an  efiort  to  rc]»air  it.  *  IIow  little  trouble 
would  it  cost,*  said  he,  '  to  throw  the  smaller  of  these 
loose  stones  into  these  lioles  and  ruts,  and  to  remove 
the  larger  ones  to  the  side,  where  they  would  form  a 
fence  between  the  road  and  the  hill !  There  are 
enough  of  idle  boys  in  the  glen  to  effect  all  this,  bv 
working  at  it  for  one  hour  a-week  during  the  summer. 
But  then  their  fathers  must  unite  in  setting  them  to 
work  ;  and  therv  is  not  one  in  the  glen  who  would 
not  sooner  have  his  horses  lamed,  and  his  carts  torn 
to  pieces,  than  have  his  son  employed  in  a  work  that 
woulii  benefit  his  neighbours  as  much  as  himself.' 

As  he  was  speaking,  they  passed  the  door  of  one  of 
these  small  farmers  ;  and  immediately  turning  a  sharp 
corner,  began  to  descend  a  steep,  which  appeared  so 
unsafe  that  Mr  Stewart  made  his  boys  alight,  which 
they  could  do  without  inconvenience,  and  going  to  the 
head  of  the  horse,  took  his  guidance  ujpon  himself. 

At  the  foot  of  this  short  precipice  the  road  again 
made  a  sudden  turn,  and  discovered  to  them  a  mis- 
fortune whicn  threatened  to  put  a  stop  to  their  pro- 
ceeding any  farther  for  the  present  evening.  It  was 
no  other  than  the  overturn  of  a  cart  of  hay,  occasioned 
by  the  breaking  down  of  the  bridge,  along  which  it 
had  been  passing.  Happily  fnv  the  poor  horse  that 
drew  this  ill-fated  load,  the  harness  by  which  he  waa  , 


attached  to  it  was  of  so  frail  a  nature  as  to  nmko 
little  resistance  ;  so  that  he  and  his  rider  escaped  un- 
hurt from  the  fall,  notwithatanding  its  being  one  ol 
considerable  depth. 

At  first,  indeetl,  neither  boy  nor  horse  was  seen; 
but  as  Mr  Stewart  advanced  to  examine,  whether  by 
removing  the  hay,  which  partly  covered  the  bridge 
and  partly  hung  suspended  on  the  bushes,  the  road 
might  still  be  passable,  he  heard  a  child's  voice  in  the 
hollow  exclaiming,  *  Come  on,  ye  muckle  brute!  ye 
had  as  weel  come  on!  Til  gar  ye  !  I'll  gar  ye  !  That*s 
a  gude  beast  now;  come  awa!  That's  it  I  Ay,  ye're 
a  gude  beast  now  !* 

As  the  last  words  were  uttered,  a  little  fellow  of 
about  ten  years  of  age  was  seen  issuing  from  the 
hollow,  and  pulling  after  him,  with  all  his  might,  a 
great  long-backed  clumsy  animal  of  the  horse  species, 
though  apparently  of  a  very  nmlish  temjier. 

'  You  have  met  with  a  sad  accident,*  said  Mr 
Stewart ;  '  how  did  all  this  happen  ?'  *  You  may  see 
how  it  happened  plain  eneugh,'  returned  the  boy  ; 
'  the  brig  brak,  and  the  cart  couppet.'  '  And  did  you 
and  the  horse  coup  likewise?'  said  Mr  Stewart.  *0 
ay,  we  a'  couppet  thegither,  fur  I  was  ridin'  on  his 
back.'  '  And  where  is  your  father,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  folk?'  *  Whaur  sud  they  be  but  in  the  hay-field? 
Dinna  ye  ken  that  we're  takin'  in  our  hay?  John 
Tamson's  and  .lamie  Forster's  was  in  a  week  syne,  but 
we're  aye  ahint  the  lave.' 

All  the  party  were  greatly  amused  l>y  the  com- 
posure which  the  young  peasant  evinced  under  hii 
misfortune,  as  well  as  by  the  shrewdness  of  his  an- 
swers ;  and  having  learned  from  lam  that  the  hay- 
field  was  at  no  great  distance,  gave  him  some  half- 
pence to  hasten  his  speed,  and  promised  to  take  care 
of  liis  horse  till  he  should  return  with  assistance. 

He  soon  appeared,  followed  by  his  father  and  two 
other  men,  who  came  on  stepping  at  their  usual  [lace, 
'Why,  farmer,'  said  Mr  Stewart,  *  you  have  trusted 
rather  too  long  to  this  rotten  plank,  I  think'  (point- 
ing to  where  it  had  given  way)  ;  '  if  you  remember 
the  last  time  I  passed  this  road,  which  was  several 
months  since,  I  then  told  you  that  the  bridge  was  in 
danger,  and  showed  you  how  easily  it  might  be  re- 
paired V 

*  It  is  a'  true,*  said  the  farmer,  moving  his  bonnet; 
'but  I  thought  it  would  do  weel  eneugh.  I  spoke  to 
Jamie  Forster  and  John  Tamson  about  it;  but  they 
said  they  wad  na  fash  themselves  to  mend  a  brig  that 
was  to  serve  a*  the  folk  in  the  glen.' 

*  But  you  must  now  mend  it  for  your  own  sake,* 
said  Mr  Stewart,  *  even  though  a'  the  folk  in  the  glen 
should  be  the  better  for  it.* 

*  Ay,  sir,'  said  one  of  the  men,  *  that's  spoken  like 
yoursel' !  would  everybody  follow  your  example,  there 
would  be  nothing  in  the  world  but  peace  and  good 
neighbourhood.  Only  tell  us  what  we  arc  to  do,  and 
I'll  work  at  your  bidding  till  it  be  pit-mirk:^ 

*\Vell,'  said  Mr  Stewart,  *  bring  down  the  planks 
that  I  saw  lying  in  the  barn-yard,  and  which,  though 
you  have  been  obliged  to  step  over  them  every  day 
since  the  stack  they  propped  was  taken  in,  have  never 
been  lifted.     You  know  what  I  mean  V 

'  0  yes,  sir,'  said  the  farmer,  grinning,  *  we  ken 
what  ye  mean  weel  eneugh  :  and  indeed  I  may  ken 
for  I  have  fallen  thrice  owre  them  since  they  lay  there, 
and  often  said  they  sud  be  set  by,  but  we  cou'dna  be 
fashed.' 

^Vhile  the  farmer,  witli  one  of  the  men,  went  up, 
taking  the  horse  with  them,  for  theplanks  in  question, 
all  that  remained  set  to  work,  under  Mr  Stewart's 
direction,  to  remove  the  hay,  and  clear  away  the  rub- 
bish ;  Mrs  Mason  and  Mary  being  the  only  idle  spec- 
tators of  the  scene.  In  little  more  than  half  an  hour 
the  planks  were  laid,  and  covered  with  sod  cut  from 
the  bank,  and  the  bridge  now  only  wanted  a  little 
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cravcl  to  make  it  a-s  pood  as  new.  This  adJition, 
Lovvevt-r,  was  not  eMseiitial  towards  rendering  it  ptisn- 
able  fnr  the  car,  which  was  conveyed  over  it  in  safety  ; 
but  Mr  Stewart,  foreseein*;  the  consequences  of  its  re- 
maining in  this  unfinished  state,  urged  tlie  farmer  to 
complete  the  job  on  the  present  evrning,  and  at  the 
lame  time  promised  to  reimburse  him  for  the  expense. 
The  only  answer  he  could  obtain  was,  '  Ay^  ay,  we'll 
do't  in  time  ;  but  I'sc  warrant  it'll  do  wecl  eneugh.' 

Our  party  then  drove  otV,  and  at  every  turning  of 
the  road  expressed  fresh  admiration  at  the  increasing 
beauty  of  the  scene.  Towards  the  top  of  the  glen  the 
hills  seemed  to  meet,  the  rocks  became  more  frequent 
and  more  prominent,  sometimes  standing  naked  and 
exposed,  and  sometimes  peeping  over  the  tops  of  the 
rowan-tree  and  weeping  birch,  which  grew  in  great 
abundance  on  all  the  ateepy  banks.  At  length  the 
village  ajijieared  in  view.  It  consisted  of  about  twenty 
or  thirty  thatched  cottages,  which,  but  for  their  chim- 
neys, and  the  smoke  that  issued  from  them,  might 
have  passed  for  so  nuiny  stables  or  hngsties,  so  little 
had  they  to  distinguish  them  :us  the  abodes  of  man. 
That  one  horse,  at  least,  was  the  inhabitant  of  every 
dwelling,  there  was  no  room  to  doubt,  as  every  door 
could  not  only  boast  its  dunghill,  but  had  a  small 
cart  stuck  up  on  end  directly  before  it  ;  which  cart, 
though  often  broken,  and  always  dirty,  seemed  osten- 
tatiously displayed  as  a  proof  of  wealth. 

In  the  middle  of  the  village  stood  the  kirk,  a 
humble  edifice,  which  meekly  rni>ed  its  head  but  a 
few  degrees  above  the  neiglibourlng  houses.  It  was, 
however,  graced  by  an  ornament  of  j)eculiar  beauty. 
Two  fine  old  ash-trees,  which  grew  at  the  east  end, 
spread  their  protecting  arms  over  its  lowly  roof,  and 
nerved  all  the  uses  of  a  steeple  and  a  belfry  ;  for  on 
one  of  the  loftiest  of  these  branches  was  the  bell  sus- 
pended which,  on  eavh  returning  Sabbath, 

*  Rang  the  blest  summons  to  the  house  of  God.* 

On  the  other  side  of  the  churchyard  stood  the  manse, 
distinguished  from  the  other  houses  in  the  village  by 
a  sash  window  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and  garret 
windows  above  ;  which  slnnvcd  that  two  flours  were, 
or  might  be,  inhabited  ;  for  in  truth  the  house  had 
such  a  sombre  air  that  Mrs  Ma.son,  in  passing,  con- 
cluded it  to  be  deserted. 

Ah  the  Iiouses  stood  sejiarate  from  each  other  at  the 
distance  of  many  yards,  she  hail  time  to  contemplate 
the  scene,  ami  was  particularly  struck  with  the  num- 
ber of  children  which,  as  the  car  advanced,  poured 
forth  from  every  little  cot  to  look  at  tlie  strangers 
and  their  uncommon  vehicle.  On  asking  fur  John 
Macclarty's,  tliree  or  four  of  them  started  forward  to 
offer  themselves  as  gui<les  ;  and  running  before  the 
car,  turned  tlown  a  lane  towar'ls  the  river,  on  a  road 
80  deep  with  ruts,  that,  though  they  had  not  twenty 
yards  to  go,  it  was  attended  with  some  danger.  Mrs 
Mason,  who  was  shaken  to  pieces  by  the  jolting,  was 
very  glad  to  alight ;  but  her  limbs  were  in  such  a  tre- 
mor, that  Mr  Stewart's  arm  was  scarcely  sufhcienb  to 
support  her  to  tlie  door. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  aspect  of  the  dwell- 
ing where  she  was  to  fix  her  P'sidence  w«.s  by  no  means 
inviting.  'I'hc  walls  were  substantial,  built,  like  the 
houses  in  the  village,  of  stone  and  lime  ;  but  they 
were  blackened  by  the  nmd  which  the  cart-wheels  had 
spattered  from  the  ruts  in  winter ;  and  on  one  side  of 
the  door  completely  covered  from  view  by  the  contents 
of  a  great  dunghill.  On  the  other,  and  directly  under 
the  window,  was  a  pquashy  pool,  formed  by  tlte  dirty 
water  tlirown  from  the  house,  and  in  it  about  twenty 
youni:  ducks  were  at  this  time  dabbling. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  door,  room  had  been  left  for 
A  p  iving-stone,  but  it  had  never  been  laid  ;  and  con- 
Bequentty  the  place  became  hollow,  to  the  great  jid- 
vantagc  of  tlu*  younger  ducklings,   »ho  iilw.tys  fv>un<l 


in  it  a  jilentiful  supply  of  water,  in  which  they  could 
swim  without  danger.  Happily  Mr  Stewart  was  pro- 
vided with  boctts,  Mj  that  he  could  take  a  firm  htep  in 
it,  while  he  lilted  Mrs  Musuit,  and  set  her  down  in 
safety  within  the  threshold.  Hut  there  an  unfure-eon 
danger  awaited  her,  for  there  the  great  whey  pot  had 
stood  since  morning,  when  the  cheese  had  been  made, 
and  was  at  the  present  moment  filled  with  chickens, 
which  were  busily  picking  at  the  bits  of  curd  which  had 
hardened  on  the  >ides,  and  cruelly  mocked  their  wishes. 
Over  this  Mr  Stewart  and  Mrs  Mason  unfortunately 
tumbled.  The  pot  was  overturned,  and  the  chickens, 
cackling  wltli  hideous  din,  flew  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, some  over  their  heads,  and  others  making  their 
way  by  the  hallan  (or  inner  door)  into  the  house. 

The  accident  was  attended  with  no  further  bad  con- 
sequences than  a  little  hurt  upon  the  shins:  and  all 
our  party  were  now  assembled  in  the  kitchen  ;  but, 
though  they  found  the  doors  of  the  house  open,  they 
saw  no  a]>pearance  of  any  inhabitants.  At  length  Mi-s 
Macclarty  came  in,  all  out  of  breath,  followed  by  her 
daughters,  two  big  girls  of  eleven  and  thirteen  years 
of  age.  She  welcomed  Mrs  Mason  and  her  friends 
with  great  kindness,  and  made  nmny  apologies  for 
being  in  no  better  order  to  receive  them  ;  but  said  that 
both  her  gudeiiuin  and  herself  thou^iht  that  her  cousin 
would  have  stayed  at  Clowan-bnie  till  after  the  fair,  as 
they  were  too  far  off  at  Glenbumie  to  think  of  going 
to  it  ;  though  it  would,  to  be  sure,  be  only  natural  for 
Mrs  Mason  to  like  to  sec  all  the  grand  sights  that 
were  to  be  seen  there ;  for,  to  be  sure,  she  would  gang 
mony  places  before  she  saw  the  like.  Mrs  Mason 
smiled,  and  assured  her  she  would  have  more  plea-^ure 
in  looking  at  the  fine  view  from  her  door  than  in  all 
the  sights  at  the  fair. 

*  Ay,  it's  a  boimy  piece  of  com,  to  be  sure,*  returned 
Mrs  Slacclarty  with  great  simplicity  ;  *but  then,  what 
with  the  trees,  and  rocks,  and  winiplingso'  the  burn, 
we  have  nae  room  to  make  parks  o'  ony  size.' 

'  But  were  your  trees,  and  rocks,  and  wimplings  of 
the  burn  all  removed,'  said  Mr  Stewart,  '  then  your 
prospect  would  be  worth  the  looking  at,  Mrs  Mac- 
clarty ;  would  it  not?* 

Though  ]Mr  Stewart's  irony  was  lost  upon  the  good 
woman,  it  produced  a  laugh  among  the  young  folks, 
which  she,  however,  did  not  resent,  but  immediately 
fell  to  busying  herself  in  sweeping  the  hearth,  and 
adding  turf  to  the  fire,  in  order  to  make  the  kettle 
boil  for  tea. 

*  1  think,*  said  Miss  Mary,  *  you  miiiht  make  your 
daughters  save  you  that  trouble,'  looking  at  the  two 
girls,  who  stood  all  this  time  leaning  against  the  wall. 

'  O,  poor  things,'  said  their  mother,  *  they  have  not 
been  used  to  it  ;  they  have  eneugh  of  time  for  wark  yet.' 

'Depend  upon  it,'  said  Mrs  Mason,  *  young  people 
can  never  begin  too  soon  ;  your  eldest  daughter  there 
will  soon  be  as  tall  as  yourself.' 

*  Indeed  she's  of  a  stately  growth,'  said  Mi*s  Mac- 
clarty, pleaded  with  the  observation;  *  and  .lenny 
there  is  little  ahint  her;  but  what  arc  they  but  bainis 
yet  for  a' that!  In  time,  I  warrant,  they'll  do  weel 
eneugh.  Meg  can  milk  a  cow  as  wecl  as  I  can  do, 
when  she  likes.' 

'  And  does  she  not  always  like  to  do  all  she  can!* 
said  Mrn  Ma.son. 

*  0,  we  mauna  complain,'  returned  the  mother; 
*  she  does  well  eneugh.* 

The  gawky  girl  now  began  to  rub  the  wall  up  nnd 
down  with  her  dirty  fingers;  but  happily  the  wall 
was  of  too  dusky  a  hue  to  be  ea^-ily  stained.  And 
here  let  us  remark  the  advantage  which  our  cottages 
in  general  po«*sess  over  tliose  of  our  nouthem  neigh- 
!>ours  ;  theirs  being  so  wliitened  up,  that  no  one  can 
have  the  comfort  of  laying  a  dirty  hand  upon  them 
without  leaving  the  impreMtion  ;  nn  inconvenicnc* 
which  reduces  people  to  the  nccesaity  of  learning  U 
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Stand  upon,  their  Ici;*,  without  the  assistance  of  their 
hamls  ;  whereas,  in  our  country,  custom  has  rcuJereil 
the  hands  in  standin;;  at  a  door,  or  in  going  up  or  down 
a  >tair,  no  less  necessary  tlian  the  feet,  a-s  may  be 
plainly  seen  in  the  tingcr-marks  which  meet  one's  eye 
>u  all  directioua. 

Some  learned  authors  hare  indeed  adduced  this 
propensity  in  support  of  th'e  theory  which  teaches 
that  mankind  originally  walked  upon  all  fours,  and 
that  standing  erect  is  an  outrage  on  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  while  others,  willing  to  trace  it  to  a  more  honour- 
able source,  contend  that,  as  the  propensity  evidently 
prevails  chiefly  among  those  who  are  conscious  of 
being  able  to  transmit  the  colour  of  their  hands  to  the 
objects  on  which  they  place  them,  it  is  decidedly  an 
impulse  of  genius,  and,  in  all  probability,  derived 
from  our  I'ictish  ancestors,  whose  piussion  for  painting 
is  well  known  to  have  been  great  and  universal. 

The  interior  arrangements  and  accommodation  of 
this  unpromising  cottage  are  neglected  and  uncom- 
fortable. The  farmer  is  a  good  easy  man,  but  his 
wife  is  obstinate  and  prejudiced,  and  the  children 
self-willed  and  rebelliims.  Mrs  Mason  finds  the 
family  quite  incorrigible,  but  she  effects  a  wonder- 
ful change  among  their  neighbours.  She  gets  a 
echool  established  on  her  own  plan,  and  boys  and 
girls  exert  themselves  to  effect  a  reformation  in  the 
cottages  of  their  parents.  The  most  sturdy  stick- 
lers for  tile  (jude  iiiilJ  i/aits  are  at  lengtli  convinced 
of  the  superiority  of  the  new  system,  and  the  village 
undergoes  a  complete  transform.ation.  In  the  ma- 
nagement of  these  humble  scenes,  and  the  gradual 
display  of  character  among  the  people,  Mrs  Hamil- 
ton evinces  her  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
her  fine  tact  and  discrimination  as  a  novelist. 

HANNAH  MORE. 

Mas  Hannah  More  adopted  fiction  merely  as  a 
means  of  conveying  religious  instruction.  She  can 
BCareely  he  said  to  have  been  ever  '  free  of  the  cor- 


por.itiofi'   of  novelists;  nor  would  she  perhaps  have 
cwrcfl  much  to  owe  her  distinction  solely  to  her  con- 


nexion with  so  motley  and  various  a  band.  Hannah 
witlulrt'w  from  tlie  fascinations  of  London  socii-ry, 
tlie  theatres  and  npcra,  in  obedience  to  what  she 
considered  the  call  of  duty,  and  wc  snspect  Tom 
Jones  and  Tereprine  Pickle  wonld  have  been  as  un- 
worthy in  iier  eyes.  Tliis  excellent  woman  was  one 
of  five  danjihters,  children  of  Jacob  More,  who 
tauj^lit  a  scliool  in  the  village  of  Stapleton,  in  Gluu- 
eestershirc,  wliere  Ilannali  was  born  in  tlie  year 
1745.  Tlie  family  afterwards  removed  to  Bristol, 
and  there  Hannah  attracteil  tlie  attention  un<i  pa- 
tronage of  Sir  James  Stonehouse,  who  had  been 
many  years  a  physician  of  eminence,  but  afterwards 
took  orders  and  settled  at  Bristol.  In  her  seventeenth 
year  she  published  a  pastoral  drama,  Thv.  Search 
after  Happiness,  which  in  a  short  time  went  through 
three  editions.  Next  year  she  brought  out  a  tragedy, 
The  Inflexihle  Captire.  In  1773  or  1774  slie  made 
her  entrance  into  the  society  of  London,  and  was 
domesticated  with  Garrick,  who  proved  one  of  lier 
kindest  and  steadiest  friends.  She  was  received 
with  favour  by  Johnson,  Keynolds.  Burke,  Sec.  Her 
sister  has  thus  described  her  first  interview  with  the 
great  English  moralist  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  : 

*  We  have  paid  aiiother  visit  to  Miss  Reynolds  ;  she 
had  sent  to  engage  Dr  Percy  (Percy's  Collection,  now 
you  know  him),  quite  a  sprightly  modem,  iiij^tead  of 
a  rusty  antique,  as  I  expected  :  he  was  no  snunergone 
than  the  most  amiable  and  obliging  of  women,  Miss 
Reynolds,  ordered  the  coach  to  take  us  to  Dr  John- 
son's very  own  house;  yes,  Ahvssinian  .lohnson!  Dic- 
tionary Johnson  !  Uamblers,  Idlers,  and  Irene  John- 
son! Can  you  picture  to  yourselves  the  palpitation 
of  our  hearts  as  we  approached  his  mansion  I  The 
conversation  turned  upon  a  new  work  of  his  jusr  going 
to  the  press  (the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides),  and  his  old 
friend  Richardson.  Mrs  Williams,  the  blind  poet, 
who  lives  with  him,  was  introduced  to  us.  She  is 
engaging  in  her  manners,  her  conversation  livelv  and 
entertaining.  .Miss  Reynolds  told  the  doctor  of  all 
our  rapturous  exclamations  on  the  road.  He  f-hooh 
his  scientific  head  at  Hannah,  and  said  "  she  was  a 
silly  thing!"  When  our  visit  was  ended,  he  called 
for  his  hat,  as  it  rained,  to  attend  us  down  a  very 
long  entry  to  our  coach,  and  not  Rassclas  could  have 
acquitted  himself  more  en  cavalier.  We  arc  engaged 
with  him  at  Sir  Joshua's  on  Wednesday  evening — 
what  do  you  think  of  us?  I  forgot  to  mention,  that 
not  finding  Johnson  in  his  little  parlour  when  we 
came  in,  Hannah  seated  herself  in  his  great  chair, 
hoping  to  catch  a  little  ray  of  his  genius:  when  he 
heard  it,  he  laughed  heartily,  and  told  her  it  was  a 
chair  on  which  he  never  sat.  He  said  it  remindeiS 
him  of  Boswell  and  himself  when  they  stopt  a  night, 
as  they  imag"ined,  where  the  ^vt-ird  sisters  apjieared  to 
Macbeth.  The  idea  so  worked  on  their  eiithu>ijisni, 
that  it  quite  deprived  them  of  rest.  Howe\er.  tliey 
learned  the  next  morning,  to  their  mortification,  that 
they  had  been  deceived,  and  were  quite  in  anothcj 
part  of  the  country.* 

In  a  subsequent  letter  (1776),  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Hannah's  poem,  '  Sir  Kldred  of  the  Ri>wer,' 
the  same  lively  writer  says — '  If  a  wedding  should 
take  place  before  our  return,  don't  be  svirprised — 
between  the  mother  of  Sir  Eldred  and  the  father  of 
my  much-loved  Irene ;  nay,  Mrs  Montagu  says  if 
tender  words  are  the  precursors  of  connubial  engage- 
ments; we  may  expect  great  things,  for  it  is  nothing 
but  "child,"  "little  fool,'*  "love,"  and  "dearest.** 
After  much  critical  discourse,  he  turns  round  to  me, 
and  with  one  of  his  most  amiable  looks,  which  must 
be  seen  to  form  the  least  idea  of  it  he  says,  "  I  have 
heard  that  you  are  engaged  in  the  useful  and  honour- 
able emplnyraent  of  teaching  young  ladies."  Upon 
which,  with  all  the  same  ease,  familiarity,  and  confi- 
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ileiice  we  should  have  dmie  had  only  our  own  dear  I>r 
StoiiehouHc  breii  present,  we  erilert-d  upon  the  his- 
tory of  our  births  pareiita^'e,  and  eclucation  ;  showinj; 
how  we  were  born  with  more  desires  tlian  |^uinea.s, 
and  how,  as  }ears  increased  our  appetites,  the  cup- 
board at  home  began  to  grow  too  t;niall  to  gratiiy 
them  ;  and  how,  with  a  bottle  of  water,  a  bed,  and  a 
blanket,  we  cet  out  to  seek  our  fortunes  ;  and  how  we 
found  a  great  house  with  nothing  in  it;  and  how  it 
WU.S  like  to  remain  so,  till,  looking  into  our  knowledge- 
boxes,  w€  happened  to  find  a  little  larnhujy  a  good 
thi'u;  when  land  is  gone,  or  rather  none ;  and  so  at 
last,  by  giving  a  little  of  this  little  laming  to  those 
who  had  less,  we  got  a  good  stnre  of  gold  in  return  ; 
but  how,  alas!  we  wanted  the  wit  to  keep  it.  "I 
love  you  both,"  cried  the  inamorato — '*  I  love  you  all 
five.  I  never  was  at  llristol — I  will  come  on  purpose 
to  see  3'ou.  What!  five  women  live  hai)pily  together! 
I  will  come  and  sec  you — I  have  spent  a  happy 
evening — I  am  glad  I  came — God  for  ever  bless  you  ! 
you  live  lives  to  shame  duchesses."  lie  took  his  leave 
with  so  much  warmth  and  tenderness,  we  were  quite 
alVected  at  his  manner.  If  Hannah's  head  stands 
proof  against  all  the  adulation  and  kindness  of  the 
great  folks  here,  why,  then,  I  will  venture  to  say  no- 
thing of  this  kinti  will  hurt  her  hereafter.  A  literary 
atiucdote :  ^[rs  Medalle  (Sterne's  daughter)  Rent  to 
all  the  correspondents  of  her  deceased  father,  begging 
the  letters  which  he  had  written  to  them  ;  among 
other  wits,  she  sent  to  Wilkes  with  the  same  request. 
He  sent  for  answer,  that  as  there  liappcned  to  be 
nothing  extraordinary  in  those  he  had  received,  he 
had  burnt  or  hist  them.  On  which  the  faithful 
editor  of  her  father's  w((rks  pent  back  to  say,  that  if 
ilr  \Vilkes  would  be  so  pood  as  to  write  a  few  letters 
in  imitation  of  her  father's  style,  it  would  do  just  as 
well,  and  she  would  insert  them.' 

In  1777  Gfirrick  brought  out  Miss  More's  trfigcdy 
(\i  Percy  at  Drury  Lane,  where  it  was  acted  seventeen 
nights  successivily.  lUr  tlK-atrical  profits  amounted 
toXGOO,  andfortbe(Mi>yrightofthepIayshegoti;i"»0 
more.  Two  legendary  imk-mis,  Sir  Ehlral  of  the  ISuwer, 
and  T/tc  Blecdiny  liorh,  formed  her  next  publieation. 
In  1779  the  third  and  last  tragely  of  Hannah  More 
was  produee<I ;  it  was  entitled  The  Fatal  FuUthmMi, 
but  was  aete<l  only  three  nights.  At  this  time  she 
had  the  misfortune  to  hise  her  friend  Mr  Garriek  by 
death,  an  event  of  wliicli  she  iias  given  some  inte- 
resting particulars  in  her  letters. 

*  Kroni  Dr  Cadttgan's  I  intended  to  have  gone  to  the 
Adelphi,  but  found  that  Mrs  (Jarrick  wan  at  that 
moment  quitting  Iier  house,  while  preparations  were 
making  for  the  hft  sad  ceremony :  f^he  very  w'isely 
fixc"!  on  a  private  friend's  house  for  this  purpose, 
where  she  could  Iw  at  her  ease.  I  got  there  just  be- 
fore her ;  she  wip*  prepared  for  meeting  me  ;  she  ran 
into  my  arms,  and  we  both  remained  silent  for  some 
minutes ;  at  la*»t  she  whispered,  "  I  have  this  moment 
embraced  his  coffin,  and  yon  come  next."  She  soon 
recovered  herself,  and  said  with  great  composure, 
"The  goodness  (»f  (iod  to  mo  is  inrxpres^sitde  ;  1  de- 
sired to  die,  luit  it  is  bin  will  that  I  should  live,  and 
he  hiw  convinced  me  he  will  not  let  my  life  be 
quite  miserable,  for  ho  gives  a.stonishing  strength 
to  my  body,  hikI  glare  to  my  heart;  neither  do  I 
deserve,  but  I  am  thankful  f..r  iM.th."  She  thanked 
mo  n  thousand  times  for  such  a  real  act  of  friendship, 
and  bade  me  be  conifnrted,  for  it  was  (Jod's  will.  She 
told  me  they  had  just  returned  from  Alihorp,  Lord 
Spencer's,  where  he  had  Im-cu  reluctantly  dragj-ed,  for 
he  had  felt  unwell  for  some  time  ;  but  during  his  visit 
he  wjts  often  in  such  fine  spirits,  that  they  could  not 
believe  he  wan  ill.  On  his  return  home,  he  appointed 
Ciidogiin  to  meet  him,  who  orderetl  him  an  emetic, 
the  warm  bath,  and  the  usual  rcmedieit,  but  with  very 


little  effect.  On  the  Sunday  he  was  in  good  spiritd 
and  free  from  pain  ;  but  a.s  the  sui)pression  still  con- 
tinued, Dr  Cadogan  became  extremely  alanned,  and 
sent  for  Pott,  Heberdeii,  and  Schomberg,  who  gave 
him  lip  the  moment  they  saw  him.  Poor  Garrick 
stared  to  see  his  room  full  of  doctors,  not  being  con- 
scious of  his  real  state.  Xo  change  happened  till  the 
Tuesday  evening,  when  the  surgeun  who  was  sent  for 
to  blister  and  bleed  him  made  li;:;ht  of  his  illness, 
assuring  J[rs  Garrick  that  he  would  be  well  in  a  day 
or  two,  and  iiisisted  on  her  going  to  lie  down.  To- 
wards morning  she  desired  to  be  called  if  there  was 
the  lejist  change.  Every  time  that  she  administered 
the  draughts  to  him  in  the  night,  he  alwavs  squeezed 
her  hand  in  a  particular  manner,  and  spoke  to  her 
witli  the  greatest  tcmlerness  and  affection.  Imme- 
diately iifter  he  had  taken  his  last  niedicine,  he  softly 
said,  "Oh  dear!"  and  yielded  up  his  spirit  with  & 
groan,  and  in  his  perfect  senses.  His  behaviour 
during  tlie  night  was  all  gentleness  and  patience,  and 
he  frequently  made  apologies  to  those  about  him  for 
the  trouble  he  gave  them.  On  opening  him,  a  stone 
was  found  that  measured  five  inches  and  a-half  round 
one  way,  and  four  and  a-half  the  other ;  yet  this  was 
not  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death;  his  kidneys 
were  quite  gone.  I  paid  a  melancholy  visit  to  the 
cotfin  yesterday,  where  I  found  room  for  meditation 
till  the  mind  '*  burst  with  thinking."  His  new  house 
is  not  so  pleasant  as  Hampton,  nor  so  splendid  a«  the 
Atlelplii,  but  it  is  commodious  enough  for  all  the 
wants  of  its  inhabitant ;  and  besides,  it  is  so  quiet 
that  he  never  will  be  disturbed  till  the  eternal  morn- 
ing, aiul  never  till  then  will  a  sweeter  voice  than  his 
own  be  heard.  May  he  then  find  mercy  !  They  are 
preparing  to  hang  the  house  with  black,  for  he  is  to 
lie  in  state  till  Monday.  1  dislike  this  pageantry, 
and  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  disembodied  spirit 
must  look  with  contempt  upon  the  farce  that  is  played 
over  its  miserable  relics.  Hut  a  splendid  funeral 
c(»uld  not  be  avoided,  as  he  is  to  be  laid  in  the  abbey 
with  such  illustrious  dust,  and  so  many  are  desirous 
of  testifying  their  respect  by  attending.  I  can  never 
cease  to  remember  with  atfection  and  gratitude  so 
warm,  steady,  and  disinterested  a  friend;  and  I  can 
most  truly  bear  this  testimony  to  his  memory,  that  I 
never  witnessed  in  any  family  nmre  decorum,  pro- 
priety, and  regularity,  than  in  his ;  where  I  never 
saw  a  card,  nor  even  met  (except  in  one  instance)  a 
person  of  his  own  profession  at  his  table,  of  which 
Mrs  Garrick,  by  her  elegance  of  tu-te,  her  correctness 
»tf  mannei*s,  and  very  original  turn  "f  humour,  waa 
the  brightest  ornament.  All  his  pursuits  and  tH>tes 
were  so  decidedly  intellectual,  that  it  made  the 
society,  and  the  conversation  which  was  always  to  be 
fitund  in  his. circle,  interesting  and  delightful.* 

In  17S2  Miss  More  presenttti  to  the  world  a 
volume  ()f  Sarrfil  Dramas,  witfi  a  poem  annexed,  en- 
titlc<l  Scnxihiliti/.  All  her  works  were  successful, 
and  Johnson  said  he  thought  luT  the  best  of  the 
female  versifiers.  The  poetry  of  llanmih  More  is 
now  forgotten,  but  *  Percy'  is  a  good  play,  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  authoR-ss  might  have  excelled  Jis 
H  dramatic  writer,  had  she  devoted  1  erself  to  that 
difficult  species  of  corn|)osition.  In  17^t>  she  pub- 
lished another  volume  of  verse.  Florin,  a  Tale  for 
Fine  Geittlt'tntn  and  Fine  Ladifs;  ami  The  lias  Jtleu^ 
or  Conversation.  The  latter  (which  Johnson  coni- 
]ilin)ented  as  'a  great  performance')  was  an  ilrtlH)rato 
eulogy  on  the  It.is  IJhu  Club,  a  literary  assembly 
that  met  at  Mrs  Montagu's.*  The  following  cuupleta 

*  Thowc  meclinir*  were  called  the  Hlue  RtnckfnR  Club,  (n  con- 
Boqiu-ntv  of  tmu  of  the  iiiott  intiiifr»>l  of  tho  iiutntMrni.  Mr  lien* 
Janiin  StillincfUi't.  nUn\T»»eariiii(  blur  ^toi-klntrt.  Tho  ftp|H|* 
Irtttitn  mttm  iMfunu'  Ki'nvnil  lu  u  nnmi"  for  i«M:intic  or  ritlKii* 
luua  liteniry  laUi'^      lliuiiiMlt  Mure  r  |«iii>in  prvKX<«-d»  nn  th« 
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liHve   been    quoted   and   rumeuibcred  a9    ttisc  and 
pointed: — 

'  In  men  this  blunder  8till  you  fiml. 
All  think  their  little  set  ninnkind.' 

'Small  habit*)  well  pursued  betimes, 
May  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes.* 

Such  lines  ni:irk  the  pood  sense  and  keen  observa- 
tion of  the  writer,  and  these  qualities  Hannah  now 
resolved  to  devote  exclusively  to  hipli  objecrts.  The 
pay  life  of  the  fasluonable  world  had  lost  its  charms, 
anil,  liavinp  iiublished  her  '  Bas  Blew,'  she  retired  to 
a  small  cottape  and  parden  near  Bristol,  where  her 
sisters  kept  a  flourishinKboarding-si'hool.  Iler  first 
prose  publication  was  Thiuty/tls  on  the  Jmportaiire  of 
the  Manners  tif  the  (ireitt  to  General  Si>rifti/,  produced 
in  1788.  This  was  followed  in  i7yl  by  an  Estimate 
vf  the  Jielit/tvn  of  the  Fashwnaiile  World.  As  a 
means  of  counteracting  the  political  tracts  and  exer- 
tions of  the  .lacobins  and  levellers,  Hamiah  JI<ire, 
in  179-4,  wrote  a  number  of  tales,  published  monthly 
under  the  title  of  The  Cheap  Jiepnsiton/,  which  at- 
tained to  a  sale  of  about  a  million  each  number. 
Some  of  the  little  stories  (as  the  '  Shepherd  of 
Salisbury  Plain')  are  well  told,  and  contain  striking 
moral  and  relipiotis  lessons.  With  the  same  otiject, 
our  authoress  published  a  volume  called  I'lllape 
Politics.  Hit  other  ])rincipal  works  are — Stricttire.s 
on  the  Modern  .Si/stem  of  Female  Kducation.  179!); 
Hints  towards  Forminij  the  Character  of  a  Young  Prin- 
cess, 180.5;  Cielchs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  cojnpreJiend- 
imj  Ohservations  on  Domestic  Habits  and  Planners, 
Peligion  and  Morals,  two  volumes,  1809  ;  Practical 
Pii  til.  or  the  InJUieuce  of  the  Religion  of  the  Heart  on  the 
CvJidnct  of  Life,  two  volumes,  1811;  Christian  Morals. 
two  volumes,  1812;  Essay  on  the  Character  and 
Writings  of  St  Paul,  two  volumes,  181.5  ;  and  Moral 
Sketches  of  Prevailing  Opinions  and  Manners,  Foreign 
and  Domestic,  with  Jlejlrctions  on  Prat/cr,  \S19.  Tlie 
collection  of  her  works  is  comprised  in  eleven 
volumes  octavo.  Tlie  work  entitled  '  Hints  towards 
Forming  the  Character  of  a  Young  Princess,'  was 
written  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  on  which  subject  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  Hannah  More  had  been  requested  by  Queen 
Charlotte.  Of 'Cielebs.'  we  are  told  that  ten  edi- 
tions were  sold  in  one  year — a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  popularity  of  the  work.  The  tale  is  admirably 
written,  with  a  fine  vein  of  delicate  irony  and  sar- 
casm, and  some  of  the  characters  are  well  depicted, 
but.  from  the  n.atnre  of  the  story,  it  presents  few 
incidents  or  embellishments  to  attract  ordinary 
novel  readers.  It  has  not  inaptly  been  styled  '  a 
dramatic  sermon.'  Of  the  other  publications  of  the 
authoress,  we  may  s.ay,  with  one  of  her  critics,  'it 
would  be  idle  in  us  to  dwell  on  works  so  well  known 
as  the  "Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great," 
the  "  Essay  on  the  lieligion  of  the  Fashionable 
World,"  and  so  on,  which  fin.ally  established  Miss 
Mnre's  name  as  a  great  moral  writer,  possessing  a 
masterly  command  over  the  resources  of  our  lan- 
gu.ige,  and  devoting  a  keen  wit  and  a  lively  fancy 
to  the  best  and  noblest  of  purposes.'  In  her  latte'r 
days  there  was  perhaps  a  tincture  of  unneeessarv 
gloom  or  severity  in  her  religious  views ;  yet,  when 
we  recollect  her  unfeigned  sincerity  and  practical 
benevolence — her  exertions  to  instruct  the  poor 
miners  and  cott.agers — and  the  untiring  zeal  with 
whii'li  she  laboured,  even  amidst  severe  bodily  in- 
firmities, to  inculcate  sound  principles  and  intellec- 

mistalte  of  a  foreiioier,  who,  hearinp  of  the  Blue  Sfncldng 
Club,  translated  it  Iterully  •  Has  Bleu.'  Byron  wi-otc  a  IiKlit 
KatirieaJ  sketi-h  of  the  llliiei  of  his  day— the  frequenters  of  the 
f.oo4t.n  saloons — but  it  is  unworthy  of  his  geniu& 


tual  cultivation,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  rank  her  among  tlie  best  bene- 
factors of  inankind. 

The  great  success  of  the  difTerent  works  of  our 
authoress  enabled  lier  to  live  in  ease,  and  to  dis- 
pense charities  around  her.  Her  sisters  also  secured 
a  competency,  and  they  all  lived  together  at  Barley 
Grove,  a  property  of  some  extent  which  they  pur- 
chased and  improved.  'From  the  day  that  the 
school  was  given  up,  the  existence  of  the  «  hole  sis- 
terhood appears  to  have  flowed  on  in  one  uniform 
current  of  jieace  and  contentment,  diversified  only  by 
new  appearances  of  Hannah  as  an  authoress,  and  the 
ups  and  ihiwns  which  she  and  the  others  met  with 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  most  brave  ami  humane  ex- 
periment— namely,  their  zealous  ctfort  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  education  and  religion  among  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  villages  situated  in  a  wild 
country  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  their  .abode, 
who,  from  a  concurrence  of  unhappy  local  and  tem- 
porary circumstances,  had  been  left  in  a  state  of 
ignorance  hardly  conceivable  at  the  present  day.'* 
'I'hcse  exertions  were  ultimately  so  successful,  that 
the  sisterhood  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  a 
yearly  festival  celebrated  on  the  hills  of  Cheddar, 
where  above  a  thousand  children,  with  the  members 
of  female  clubs  of  industry  (also  establishe<l  by 
them),  after  attending  church  service,  were  regaled 
tit  the  expense  of  their  benefactors.  Hannah  Jlore 
died  on  the  7th  of  September  18.3.3,  aged  eighty- 
eight.  She  bad  made  about  £30,000  by  her  writ- 
ings, and  she  left,  by  her  will,  legacies  to  charitable 
and  religious  institutions  amounting  to  £10,000. 

In  18.3-1,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspoyidcnce 
of  Mrs  Hannah  More,  by  William  Koberts,  ]'!sq., 
were  published  in  four  volumes.  In  these  we  have 
a  full  account  by  Hannah  herself  of  her  London  life, 
and  many  interesting  anecdotes. 

LADY  MORGAN. 

Lady  Morgan  (Sidney  Owenson)  has,  during  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years,  written  in  various  depart- 
ments of  literature — in  poetry,  the  drama,  novels, 
biography,  ethics,  politics,  and  books  of  travels. 
Whether  she  has  written  any  one  book  that  will 
become  a  standard  portion  of  our  literature,  is  doubt- 
ful, but  we  are  indebted  to  her  pen  for  a  number  of 
clever  lively  national  sketches  and  anecdotes.  She 
li.as  fought  her  w.ay  to  distinction,  self-educated,  in 
the  midst  of  raillery,  sarcasm,  and  vituperation,  pro- 
voked on  the  one  hand  by  her  careless  and  liold 
avowal  of  liberal  opinions  on  questions  of  polities 
and  the  'minor  morals'  of  life,  and  on  the  other  by 
her  ill-concealed  w-ttrship  of  the  fashions  and  follies 
of  the  great,  which  has  led  her  democratic  friends 
to  pronounce  the  pretty  severe  opinicm,  that  'there 
is  not  a  pernicious  vanity  or  afl'ectation  belonging 
to  tuft-hunting  or  mmiislmess,  which  she  does  not 
labour  to  confirm  and  strengthen  by  precejit,  senti- 
ment, and  her  own  goodly  example.'f  If  l.:\iy  Mor- 
gan h.as  not  always  taste,  she  has  talent ;  if  she  bas 
not  always  delicacy,  she  speaks  boldly  and  freely  ; 
if  she  has  got  into  the  society  of  the  great  (the  repu- 
tation of  her  writings,  like  those  of  Swift,  '  doing 
the  office  of  a  blue  ribbon  or  of  a  coach-and-si.\'), 
she  lias  told  us  all  she  knows  about  them.  She  has 
been  as  liberal  of  satire  and  sarcasm  as  of  adulation. 
She  has  a  masculine  disreg.ard  of  common  opinion 
or  censure,  and  a  temperament,  as  she  herself  states. 
'  as  cheery  and  genial  as  ever  went  to  that  straiuji- 
medley  of  pathos  and  humour — the  Irish  charHctii-." 
Mr   Owenson,  the   father  of  our  author-..'Ss,  w:i-   ■. 

»  Qu.irtcrly  Beviow,  1834. 
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rc'spt'ctable  actor,  a  fsivourite  in  t!ie  S()ciot_v  of  Dub- 
lin, and  aiitiior  of  some  i)opuIar  Iri.sli  songs.  His 
daughter  inheriteii  liis  iiredilection  fur  national 
music  and  song.  Very  early  in  life  she  published 
tt  small  volume  of  poetical  etfusions,  and  afterwards 
Tin'  L*itj  of  the  Iri^h  JIarp,  ami  a  selection  of  twelve 
Irish  melodies,  with  music.  One  of  these  is  the 
popular  song  of  Kute  Keaniri/,  and  we  question 
wlictherthis  lyricwill  not  outlive  all  l,ady  Jlorg.iirs 
other  lucubrations.  While  still  in  her  teens,  .Miss 
Owenson  became  a  novelist.  She  published  succes- 
sively St  Clair^  TItc  ^ovit'e  iif  St  Daminicit,  and 
Tlie  ^^'ild  Irish  Girl.  These  works  evinced  a  fer- 
viil  imagination,  though  little  acquaintance  with 
cither  art  or  nature.  The  "Wild  Irish  Girl'  was 
exccediiigly  popular,  and  went  through  seven  editions 
in  two  years. 

]\Iiss  (Jwenson  continued  her  labours  as  a  novel- 
ist. Patriotic  Sketclu's^  Ida,  and  Tlw  Mis.siunan/, 
were  her  ne.xt  works.  O'Duniid  soon  followed,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Florence  Mnntrtlitj.  an  Irish  Tate 
(ISlf),  and  The  'O'llriens  anil  the  U'l'laherti/s  (\»->:). 
In  these  works  our  authoress  departed  from  the 
beaten  track  of  senti[ueut.al  novels,  and  ventured, 
like  Miss  Edgeworth,  to  portray  national  manners. 
We  have  the  high  authority  of  Sir  M'alter  Scott  for 
the  opinion,  that  '  O'Donnel,'  though  deficient  113  a 
story,  has  *some  striking  and  l)eautiful  passages  of 
Situation  and  description,  arul  in  the  comic  jiart  is 
Very  ricli  and  cJitertaining.'  I.aily  Morgan's  sketihes 
of  Irish  manners  are  not  always  pleasing.  Her 
liigb-toned  society  is  distigured  with  grossuess  and 
profligacy,  and  her  suliordinate  characters  are  often 
caricatured.  The  vivacity  and  variety  of  these 
delineations  constitute  one  of  their  attractions:  if 
not  always  true,  they  are  lively;  for  it  was  justly 
said,  that  '  whether  it  is  a  review  of  volunteers  in 
the  I'hocnix  I'ark,  or  a  party  at  the  Castle,  or  a 
masquerade,  a  meeting  of  United  Irishmen,  a  riot 
in  Dublin,  or  a  jug-day  at  liog-.Moy — in  every 
change  of  scene  and  situation  our  authoress  wields 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.'  One  complaint  against 
these  Irish  sketches  was  their  iKTsouality,  the  autho- 
ress indicating  that  some  of  her  portraits  at  the 
vice-regal  court,  and  those  moving  in  the  •  l)e8t 
society'  of  Dublin,  were  intended  for  well-known 
characters.  Their  conversation  is  (jften  a  sad  jarg<ni 
of  prurient  allusion,  comments  on  dress,  and  quota- 
tions in  French  and  lt;dian,  with  which  almost 
every  page  is  patched  and  disfigured.  The  un- 
fashionable characters  and  descriptions — even  the 
rappurees,  and  the  lowest  of  the  old  Irish  natives, 
arc  infinitely  more  entertaining  than  these  ofr>hi>ots 
of  the  aristocracy,  as  painted  by  Lady  Morgan. 
Her  strength  evidently  lies  in  describi[ig  the  bro.id 
characteristics  of  her  nation,  their  boundless  minh, 
their  old  customs,  their  love  of  frolic,  and  their  wild 
grief  at  scenes  of  death  and  calamity.  The  other 
works  of  our  authoress  are  France  and  Itali/,  con- 
taining dissertations  on  the  state  of  society,  man- 
ners, literature,  government,  itc.  of  those  nations: 
these  are  vritten  in  a  bold  sketchy  style,  and  with 
mitny  gross  faults,  they  are  spirited,  acute,  and  en- 
tertaining. Lord  Byron  has  home  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  and  excellence  of  '  Italy  ;'  and  if  the  autho- 
ress bad  la'cn  '  less  ambitious  of  lieing  always  fine 
and  striking,'  and  less  solicitous  to  display  her 
reading  and  high  company,  she  might  have  been 
one  of  the  most  agreeal>le  of  tourists  and  observers. 
Hesidcs  the.se  works.  Lady  Morgan  has  given  to  the 
world  The  Princesn  (a  talc  foumled  on  the  revolution 
In  Itelgiuni);  Dramatic  Scenes  from  Heal  Life  (very 
poor  in  nnitter,  and  afl'ected  in  style);  TTie  Life  ami 
Times  11/  Salctiliir  liimi,  two  volumes ;  The  Hmk  of 
llie  liuudoir   (autobiogmpliical   sketclies  and  remi- 


niscences); Woman  and  her  Master  (a  philosophical 
history  of  wom:iu  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire):  and  various  other  shorter  publications.  In 
1841  Lady  Morg;in  published,  in  cnnjuiu-tuin  with 
her  husband.  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan,  M.'l).  (author  of 
Sketches  of  the  I'hilosophy  of  Lit'e  and  Morals.  &c,), 
two  Volumes,  collected  from  the  portfolios  of  the 
writers,  and  stray  sketches  which  had  ]ireviously 
ajipeiired  in  periodicals,  entitling  tlie  collection  The 
HmM  Wilhiiut  a  JVame.  In  reviewing  the  literary 
progress  of  Lady  Morgan,  one  of  her  friendly  admi- 
rers (Mr  Henry  F.  Chorley)  has  the  following  obser- 
vations:— 

'  The  strong  national  enthusiasm  of  childhood,  at 
once  .somewhat  indiscriminate  iu  its  warmth  and 
limited  in  its  scope,  will  be  seen  to  have  ended  in 
fearless  and  decided  political  |)artisaiiship.  in  the 
espousing  of  ultra-liberal  doctrines,  atinwid  .is  well 
as  at  home,  lint  let  us  ipiote  Lady  Morgan's  own 
words  from  tlie  jireface  to  the  last  edition  of 
O'Donnel.  "  After  .all,  however,"  says  she.  "  if  I 
l)ecame  that  reviled  but  now  very  fashionable  per- 
sonage, a  female  politician,  it  was  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  liuitryeois  GentHhonime  s^ioki^  jirose  with- 
out knowing  it,  a  circnmstance  perhaps  not  un- 
common with  Irish  writers.  »  *  I'or  myself  at 
le:ist,  born  and  dwelling  in  Ireland  amidst  my  coun- 
trymen and  their  suH'erings,  I  saw  :iud  1  descrilicd, 
I  felt  and  I  ])lcaded:  and  if  a  politic:d  bias  was 
ultimately  t:iken,  it  originated  in  the  natural  con- 
dition of  things,  and  not  in  '  malice  aforethought'  of 
the  writer."  In  each  successive  novel,  too,  the  cha- 
racters will  be  found  more  and  more  boldly  con 
trasted,  the  scenes  prep:ired  and  arranged  with  tini  1 
artifice.  If  we  cannot  but  note  the  strong  family 
likeness  wliich  exists  between  all  llieir  jilots,  through 
every  one  of  which  a  brilli:int  and  devoted  woman 
flits  in  masquerade,  now  to  win  a  lover,  now  to  save 
a  friend,  now  to  make  a  proselyte,  we  must  also 
insist  upon  the  living  nature  of  many  of  their  dra- 
matis persontF,  especially  the  bro;idly  comic  ones,  in- 
stancing the  Crawleys  ("  Florence  Macarthy").  and 
Lieutenant  O'.Mealy  (-The  O'liriens"),  and  Law- 
rence Fegan  and  Sir  Ignatius  Doglierty  ("  The  I'rin- 
cess"),  anil  upon  the  thou.sanil  indications  scattered 
here  and  there  with  app;irent  ;irllcssness,  but  reid 
design,  wliidi  prove  tliat  though  their  writer  loves 
to  Hoat  upon  the  surface  of  life  and  society,  she  can 
at  will  dive  into  their  depths,  and  bring  up  truths 
new  and  valuable.' 

MRS  SHKLLEY 

In  the  summer  of  1816,  Ixird  Byron  and  .Mr  and 
Mrs  Shelley  were  residing  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake 
of  (jdieva.  They  were  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse, 
and  when  the  weather  did  not  allow  of  their  boating 
excursions  on  the  lake,  the  Shelleys  often  p:issed 
their  evenings  with  Byron  at  his  house  at  Diodati. 
'  During  a  week  of  rain  at  this  time,'  says  Mr  .McKirc, 
'  having  amnseil  themselves  \v\\U  re;iding  Cterman 
ghost-stories,  they  agreed  at  hist  to  write  something 
in  imitation  of  them.  "  You  and  I,"  said  L<ird  Byron 
to  Mrs  .Shelley, "  will  publish  ours  together."  He  then 
began  his  tale  of  the  V;impire  ;  and  having  the  whole 
arranged  in  his  bead,  repe;itcd  to  tlu'm  a  sketch  of  the 
stiiry  one  evening,  but  from  the  narrative  Ixdng  in 
prose,  made  but  little  prognss  in  filling  up  his  out- 
line. The  most  memorable  result,  indeed,  of  their 
story-telling  eomiKict,  wius  Mrs  Shelley's  wild  and 
jiowerful  romance  of  Frankenstein — one  of  those  ori- 
ginal conceptions  that  take  holil  of  the  public  mind 
at  once  and  for  ever.'  '  Frankenstein'  was  puhlisluni 
in  1SI7,  and  was  instantly  rei'ogni.sed  as  wi»rlby  of 
Godwin's  daughter  and  Shelley's  wife,  and  as,  in  f.ict, 
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ptjssessinjj  some  of  the  fjenius  and  pt'culiiiritius  of 
b»>th.  It  I*  furmed  on  the  model  of  St  Ia'ou,  but  tlie 
suptrnattinvl  powtr  vf  tliat  roniiintic  visionary  pro- 
dih-f^  nothint:  so  strikini,'  or  awful  iis  the  grand  cun- 
cepti<Hi  of  *  Frankenstein'  —  the  discovery  tliat  he 
can,  by  his  study  of  natural  pliilosopliy.  create  a 
livinj;  ftnd  sentient  beinj^.  Tlie  hero,  like  Caleb 
Willmms»  telU  liis  own  story,  and  the  curiosity  it 
excif«s  is  equally  concentrated  and  intense.  A 
native  of  Geneva,  Frankenstein,  is  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Injjolstadt  to  pursue  liis  studies.  lie  had 
previously  dahl)led  in  the  occult  sciences,  and  the 
university  afforded  vastly  extended  facilities  for  pro- 
eecuting  Ids  abstruse  researches.  lie  pores  over 
books  on  idiysiolojry,  makes  chemical  experiments, 
visits  even  tlie  receptacles  of  the  dead  and  the  dis- 
eecting-room  of  the  anatomist,  and  after  days  and 
nijihts  of  incredible  labour  and  fati(^Mie.  he  succeeds 
in  discovering  tlie  cause  of  generatiim  and  life  ;  nay 
more,  he  became  capable  of  bestowing  animation 
upon  lifeless  matter !  Full  of  his  extraordinary  dis- 
covery, he  proceeds  to  create  a  man,  and  at  lengtli. 
after  innumerable  trials  and  revolting  experiments 
to  seize  and  infuse  tlie  principle  of  life  into  his  image 
of  clay,  he  constructs  and  animates  a  gigantic  figure, 
eight  feet  in  height.  His  feelings  on  comitleting 
the  creation  of  this  monster  are  powerfully  de- 
scribed : — 

*  It  was  on  a  dreary  night  of  November  that  I  be- 
held the  accomplishment  of  my  toils.  With  an 
anxiety  that  almost  amounted  to  agony,  I  collected 
the  instruments  of  life  around  me,  that  I  might  infu-ie 
a  spark  of  being  into  the  lifeless  thing  that  lay  at  mv 
ftct.  It  was  already  one  in  the  morning;  the  rain 
pattered  dismally  against  the  panes,  and  my  candle 
was  nearly  burnt  out,  when,  by  the  glimmer  of  the 
half-extinguished  light,  I  saw  the  dull  yellow  eve  of 
the  creature  open  ;  it  breathed  hard,  and  a  convulsive 
juotion  a^'itated  its  limbs. 

How  can  I  describe  my  emotions  at  this  catastrophe, 
or  how  delineate  the  wretch  whom  with  such  infinite 
pains  and  care  I  had  endeavoured  to  form?  His 
limbs  were  in  proportion,  and  I  had  selected  his 
features  as  beautiful.  Beautiful!  (ireat  (_iod  I  His 
ytllow  skin  scarcely  covered  the  work  of  nmscles  and 
arteries  beneath  ;  his  hairwa-s  of  a  lustrous  black,  and 
flowing;  his  teeth  of  a  pearly  whiteness;  but  these 
luxuriances  only  formed  a  more  horrid  contrast  with 
hirt  watery  eyes,  that  seemed  almost  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  dun  white  sockets  in  which  they  were  set,  his 
ehrivelled  complexion,  and  straight  black  lips. 

The  different  accidents  of  life  are  not  so  changeable 
as  the  feelings  of  human  nature.  I  had  worked  hard 
for  nearly  two  years,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  infusing 
life  into  an  inanimate  body.  For  this  I  had  deprived 
myself  of  rest  and  health.  I  had  desired  it  with  an 
ardour  that  far  exceeded  moderation,  but  now  that  I 
h»d  finished,  the  beauty  of  the  dream  vanished,  and 
Irtfathless  horror  and  disgust  filled  my  heart.  Un- 
able to  endure  the  aspect  of  the  being  I  had  created 
1  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  continued  a  long  time 
trwversing  my  bed-chamber,  unable  to  compose  mv 
iijind  to  sleep.  At  length  lassitude  succeeded  to  the 
tumult  I  had  before  endured,  and  I  threw  myself  on 
thtt  bed  in  my  clothes,  endeavouring  to  seek  a  few 
luoments  of  forgetfulness.  But  it  was  in  vain;  I  slept 
iniieed,  but  1  was  disturbed  by  the  wildest  dreams. 
I  thought  I  saw  Elizabeth,  in  the  bloom  of  health, 
walking  in  the  streets  of  Ingolstadt.  •Delighted  and 
surprised,  I  embraced  her;  but  as  I  imprinted  the 
fiist  kiss  on  her  lips,  they  became  Uvjd  with  the  hue 
of  death;  hsr  features  appeared  to  change,  and  I 
thought  tkftt  1  h«ld  the  corpse  of  my  dead  mother  in 
my  arms  ;  a  shroud  enveloped  her  form,  and  I  saw 
the  grave-worms  crawling  in  the  folds  of  the  flannel. 


I  started  from  my  sleep  with  horror,  a  cold  dew 
covered  my  forehead,  my  teeth  chattered,  and  every 
limb  became  convulsed  when,  by  the  dim  and  yellow 
light  of  the  moon,  as  it  forced  its  way  through  the 
window  shutters,  I  beheld  the  wretch — the  miserable 
monster  whom  I  had  created.  lie  held  up  the  curtain 
of  the  bed,  and  his  eyes,  if  eyes  they  may  be  called, 
were  fixed  on  me.  His  jaws  opened,  and  he  muttered 
some  inarticulate  sounds,  while  a  grin  wrinkled  his 
cheeks.  He  might  have  spoken,  but  I  did  not  hear; 
one  liand  was  stretched  out,  seemingly  to  detain  me, 
but  I  escaped,  and  rushed  down  stairs.  I  took  refuge 
in  the  court-yard  belonging  to  the  house  which  I  in- 
habited, where  I  remained  during  the  rest  of  tlie 
night,  walking  up  and  down  in  the  greatest  agitation, 
listening  attentively,  catching  and  fearing  each  sound 
as  if  it  were  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  demo- 
niacal corpse  to  which  1  had  so  miserably  given  life. 

Oh !  no  mortal  could  support  the  horror  of  that 
countenance.  A  nmminy  again  endued  with  anima- 
tion could  not  be  so  hideous  as  that  wretch.  I  had 
gazed  on  him  while  unfinished  ;  he  was  ugly  then, 
but  when  those  muscles  and  joints  were  rendered 
capable  of  motion,  it  became  a  thing  such  as  even 
Dante  could  not  have  conceived. 

I  passed  the  night  wretchedly.  Sometimes  my 
pulse  beat  so  quickly  and  hardly  that  I  felt  the 
palpitation  of  every  artery  ;  at  others  I  nearly  sank 
to  the  ground  through  languor  and  extreme  weakness. 
Mingled  with  this  horror  I  felt  the  bitterness  of  dis- 
appointment ;  dreams  that  had  been  my  food  and 
pleasant  rest  for  so  long  a  space,  were  now  become  a 
hell  to  me,  and  the  change  was  so  rapid,  the  over- 
throw so  complete. 

Morning,  dismal  and  wet,  at  length  dawned,  and 
discovered  to  my  sleepless  and  aching  eyes  the  church 
of  Ingolstadt,  its  white  steeple  and  clock,  which  in- 
dicated the  sixth  hour.  The  porter  opened  the  gates 
of  the  court  which  had  that  night  been  my  asylum, 
and  I  issued  into  the  streets,  pacing  them  with  quick 
steps,  as  if  I  sought  to  avoid  the  wretch  whom  I  feared 
every  turning  of  the  street  would  present  to  my  view. 
I  did  not  dare  return  to  the  apartment  which  I  in- 
habited, but  felt  impelled  to  hurry  on,  although 
wetted  by  the  rain  which  poured  from  a  black  and 
comfortless  sky. 

I  continued  walking  in  this  manner  for  some  time, 
endeavouring,  by  bodily  exercise,  to  ease  the  load 
that  weighed  upon  my  mind.  I  traversed  the  streets 
without  any  clear  conception  of  where  I  was,  or  what 
I  wjLS  doing.  My  heart  palpitated  in  the  sickness  of 
fear,  and  I  hurried  on  with  irregular  steps,  not  daring 
to  look  about  me — 

Like  one  who  on  a  lonely  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 
And  having  once  turned  round,  walks  on. 

And  turns  no  more  his  head  ; 

Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 

Dotli  close  behind  him  tread.* 

Continuing  thus,  I  came  at  length  opposite  tf  the 
inn  at  which  the  various  diligences  and  carriiiges 
usually  stopped.  Here  I  paused,  I  knew  not  why, 
but  I  remained  some  minutes  with  my  eyes  fixe<l  on 
a  coach  that  was  coming  towards  me  from  the  other 
end  of  the  street.  As  it  drew  nearer,  I  observed  that 
it  was  the  Swiss  diligence;  it  stopped  just  where  I 
was  standing,  and  on  the  door  being  opened,  I  per- 
ceived Henry  Clerval,  who,  on  seeing  me.  Instantly 
sprung  out.  "  My  dear  Frankenstein,'*  exclaimed  he, 
"  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  !  how  fortunate  that  you 
should  be  here  at  the  very  moment  of  my  alighting!" 

Nothing  could  equal  my  delight  on  seeing  Clerval ; 
his  presence  brought  back  to  my  thoughts  ray  father, 
Klizabeth,  and  all  those  scenes  of  home  so  dear  to  my 
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recollection.  I  grasped  his  haml,  and  in  a  moment 
fi>r;:ot  my  horror  and  misfortune;  I  felt  suddenly, 
iinil  fur  the  first  time  during  many  months,  cfilm  and 
Horenejoy.  1  welcomed  my  friend,  therefore,  in  t!ie 
most  cordial  manner,  and  we  walked  towards  my 
college.  Clerval  continued  talking  for  nome  time 
about  our  mutual  friends,  and  his  own  good  fnrtvine 
in  being  permitted  to  conio  to  lngnlsta<it.  "  Vnu  may 
c.'ihily  believe,"  said  he,  *' how  great  was  the  ditheultv 
to  pei-suade  my  father  that  it  was  not  abs(*lutely  ne- 
cessary f<»r  a  merchant  not  to  understaiid  anvtlnng 
except  book-keeping;  and,  indeed,  I  believe  1  left 
him  incredulous  to  the  last,  for  his  constant  answer 
to  my  unwearied  intreaties  wa-s  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Dutch  schoolmaster  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield — 
*  I  have  ten  thousand  florins  a-ycar  without  (ireek  ;  I 
eat  heartily  without  (ireek.'  But  his  atfectioii  for  me 
at  length  overcame  his  dislike  of  learning,  and  he  has 
|K;rmitte<l  me  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  discovery  to 
the  land  of  knowledge." 

*'  It  gives  me  the  greatest  delight  to  see  you  ;  but 
tell  mo  how  you  left  my  father,  brothers,  and  Eliza- 
beth/' 

"  Very  well,  and  very  happy,  only  a  little  uneasy 
that  they  hear  from  you  so  seldom,  liv  the  by,  I 
mean  to  lecture  you  a  little  upon  their  account  my- 
self. Hut,  my  dear  Krankenstein,"  continued  he,  stop- 
ping short,  ami  gazing  full  in  my  face,  *' I  did  not 
before  remark  how  very  ill  you  appear  ;  so  thin  and 
pale  ;  you  look  as  if  you  had  been  watching  for  seve- 
ral nights." 

"You  have  guessed  right;  I  have  lately  been  so 
deeply  engaged  in  one  occu]>ation,  that  1  have  not 
allowed  myself  sufficient  rest,  as  you  see  ;  but  1  hui)e, 
1  aincerely  hope,  that  all  these  eni]>loyment3  are  now 
at  an  end,  and  that  I  am  at  length  free." 

I  trcinlded  excessively  ;  1  could  not  endure  to  think 
of,  and  far  less  to  alluile  to,  the  occurrences  of  the  pre- 
ceding ni;:ht.  I  walked  with  a  quick  pace,  and  we 
soon  arrived  at  my  college.  I  then  reflected,  and  the 
thouglit  made  me  shiver,  that  the  creature  whom  I 
had  left  in  my  apartment  niiglit  still  be  there,  alive, 
and  walking  about.  I  dreaded  to  behold  this  mun- 
Bter;  but  I  feared  still  more  tliat  llcnry  shr)uld  sec 
him.  Jntreating  him,  therefore,  to  remain  a  few  mi- 
nutes at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  I  darted  \i\>  towards 
ni"  own  room.  My  hand  was  already  on  the  lock  of 
the  <oor  before  I  recollected  myself.  I  then  paused, 
anu  a  jold  shivering  came  over  me.  1  threw  the  door 
for^rti.y  open,  as  children  are  accu-^tonieil  to  do  when 
they  expect  a  spectre  to  stand  in  waiting  for  them  on 
the  other  side;  but  nothing  appeared.  I  stej^ped 
fearfully  in  ;  the  apartment  was  empty,  and  my  bed- 
room was  also  frcetl  from  its  hideous  guest.  I  co.ild 
hardly  believe  that  so  great  a  good  fortune  could  have 
befallen  me;  but  when  I  liecanic  aasurcd  that  my 
enemy  had  indeed  tied,  1  clapped  my  hands  for  joy, 
an<l  ran  down  to  Clerval. 

W'c  ascended  into  niy  room,  and  the  fiervant  pre- 
sently brought  breakfast  ;  but  1  was  unable  to  con- 
tain myself.  It  was  not  joy  only  that  possessed  me  : 
I  felt  my  flesh  tingle  with  excess  of  sensitiveness,  and 
my  pulse  beat  rapidly.  I  was  unable  to  renuiin  for  a 
single  instant  in  the  same  place  ;  1  jumped  over  the 
chairs,  clapped  my  hands,  and  laughed  aloud.  Clerval 
at  first  attributed  my  unusual  spirits  to  joy  on  hid 
arrival  ;  but  when  he  observed  me  more  attentively, 
he  saw  a  wildness  in  my  eyes  for  which  he  could  not 
account ;  and  niy  loud  unrestrained  heartless  laughter 
frightened  and  astonished  him. 

*•  .My  dear  Victor,"  cried  he,  "  what,  for  Ciod's  sake, 
iri  the  nuitlcr?  Do  not  laugh  in  that  manner.  Ho\7 
ill  you  arel      What  is  the  cause  of  all  this  {" 

*'  I)o  not  ask  me,"  cried  I,  putting  my  hands  before 
my  eyes,  fur  I  thought  I  saw  the  dreaded  spectre  glide 
into  the  room  ;  **  A<  can  tell.    Uh,  save  me  !  save  me  !*^ 


I  imagined  that  the  monster  seized  me;  1  struggled 
furiously,  and  fell  down  in  a  fit. 

Tonr  Clerval!  what  must  have  been  his  feelin'*s! 
A  meeting  which  he  anticipated  with  such  joy  so 
strangely  turned  to  bitterness.  But  I  wius  not  the 
witness  of  his  grief ;  for  I  was  lifeless,  and  did  not  re- 
cover my  senses  for  a  long,  long  time.' 

The  monster  ultimately  becomes  a  terror  to  liia 
creator,  and  haunts  him  like  a  spell.  For  two  years 
he  disappears,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  lie  i» 
presented  as  the  -murderer  of  Frankenstein's  infant 
brother,  and  as  waging  war  with  all  mankind,  in 
consequence  of  the  disgust  and  violence  with  which 
his  appearance  is  regarded.  The  demon  meets  and 
confronts  his  maker,  demanding  tliat  he  should 
create  him  a  helpmate,  as  a  solace  in  his  forced  e.\- 
l)atriati(>n  from  society.  Frankenstein  retires  and 
begins  the  hideous  task,  and  while  engat;ed  in  it 
during  the  secrecy  of  midnight,  in  one  of  the  lonely 
islands  of  the  Orcades,  the  monster  appears  before 
him. 

'  A  ghastly  grin  wrinkled  his  lips  as  he  g:ized  on 
me,  where  1  sat  fulfilling  the  task  wbicii  he  allotted 
to  me.  Yes.  he  had  followed  in  my  travels  ;  he  had 
loitered  in  forests,  hid  himself  in  eaves,  or  taken 
refuge  in  wide  and  desert  hcatiis  ;  and  lie  now  came 
to  mark  my  i)n)gress.  and  claim  tin-  fulfilment  of 
my  i>romise.  As  1  looked  on  him.  his  enuritenance 
expressed  tlie  utmost  extent  of  malice  and  treachery. 
1  thought  with  a  sensatitm  of  nnidness  on  my  pro- 
mise of  creating  another  like  to  him,  and,  trembling 
with  passion,  tore  to  pieces  the  tiling  on  whiih  I 
was  engaged.  Tlie  wretch  saw  me  destroy  the 
creature  on  whose  future  existence  he  depended  for 
hajipiness,  and  witli  a  howl  of  devili&h  despair  and 
revenge,  withdrew.' 

A  series  of  horrid  and  malignant  events  now  mark 
the  career  of  tlie  demon.  He  murders  the  friend  of 
Frankenstein,  stranj^Ks  his  bride  on  her  wedding- 
night,  and  causes  the  death  of  iiis  fiither  from  grief. 
He  eluiies  detection,  but  Frankenstein,  in  agony  and 
despair,  resolves  to  seek  him  out.  and  saerifiee  him 
to  Ills  justice  and  revenge.  The  imrsnit  is  pro- 
tracted for  a  considerable  time,  and  in  various  coun- 
tries, and  at  length  conduets  us  to  the  ice-bound 
sluires  and  islands  of  the  northern  ocean.  Franken- 
stein recognises  the  demon,  but  ere  he  can  reach 
him,  the  ice  gives  way,  and  he  is  afterwards  with 
diiliculty  rescued  from  the  floating  wreek  by  the 
crew  of  a  vessel  that  had  been  embayed  in  tlia!  polar 
region.  Thus  saved  from  perishing.  Frankenstein 
relates  to  he  captain  of  the  shii>  his  'wild  and  won- 
ilrous  tale,  but  tin*  sufleriog  and  exliauslioii  hud 
proved  too  .nurli  Ibr  his  frame,  and  he  expires  Ini- 
fore  the  vessel  hnd  sailed  for  Hritain.  Tlie  monster 
visits  the  sbi(),  and  after  mourning  i  ver  the  dead 
body  of  his  victim,  (piits  the  vessel,  lesolveil  to  seek 
the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  globe,  and  there 
to  put  a  period  to  his  wretched  ami  uidiallowed 
existence.  The  power  of  genius  in  clothing  inci- 
dents the  most  improbable  with  stri>ng  inteivst  ^nd 
human  sympathies  is  evinced  in  this  remarkable 
8tory.  The  creation  of  the  demon  is  udntirably  tohL 
The  successive  steps  by  which  the  solitary  student 
arrives  at  bis  great  secret,  after  two  years  of  labour, 
and  the  first  glimpse  whiili  he  obtains  t>f  the  hide- 
ous monster,  form  a  narrative  that  cannot  l»e  jMif- 
used  without  sensations  ttf  awe  and  terror.  While 
the  demon  is  thus  partially  known  and  reveHled.  or 
seen  only  in  the  distance,  gliding  among  clifVs  <ind 
ghu-iers,  upiK-aring  by  mtM>nlight  to  demainl  juAtieu 
from  his  maker,  or  seated  in  his  car  among  thij 
tremendous  solitudes  of  the  northern  iH-ean.  the 
eflfect   is  striking  und   magiiificcut.     The   interest 
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ceases  when  we  are  tuM  of  the  self-education  of  tlie 
monster,  whieli  is  tlis^ustiiigly  minute  in  detail,  and 
absurd  in  conception ;  and  when  we  consider  tlie 
improbability  of  his  beiu);  able  to  eonunit  so  many 
crimes  in  dilferent  countries,  conspicuous  as  he  is  in 
form,  with  impunity,  and  without  detectii>n.  Jlis 
malignity  of  disjKJsition,  and  particularly  his  resent- 
ment towards  ifrankenstein,  do  not  appear  unna- 
tural when  we  recollect  how  he  has  been  repelled 
fnjni  society,  and  refused  a  companion  by  him  who 
could  alone  create  such  anotlier.  In  his  wildest 
outbursts  we  partly  sympathise  with  him,  and  his 
Bituation  seems  to  justify  his  crimes.  In  depicting 
the  internal  workintjs  of  the  mind  and  the  various 
pliases  of  the  passions,  Mrs  Shelley  evinces  skill  and 
acuteness.  Like  her  father,  she  excels  in  mental 
analysis  and  in  coru-eptions  of  the  grand  and  the 
powerful,  but  fails  in  the  management  of  her  fable 
where  probable  incidents  and  familiar  life  are  re- 
quired or  attempted. 

In  JS2.1  Mrs  Shelley  published  another  work  of 
fiction,  Vaiperya  ;  or  the  Life  ami  Adrenturexqf  Cas- 
trucciu.  Prince  of  Lncra,  three  volumes.  The  tin)e 
of  the  story  is  tliat  of  the  struggle  between  the 
Guelphs  and  the  Gliibbelines.  She  is  also  the  au- 
thor of  a  novel  upon  the  story  of  Perkin  Warbeck. 

[Zorc] 

It  is  said  that  in  love  we  idolize  the  object,  and 
placing  hira  apart,  and  selecting  him  from  his  fel- 
lows, look  on  hira  as  superior  in  nature  to  all  others. 
"We  do  so ;  but  even  as  we  idolize  the  object  of  our 
affections,  do  we  idolize  ourselves  :  if  we  separate  him 
from  his  fellow  mortals,  so  do  we  separate  ourselves, 
and  glorying  in  belonging  to  hira  alone,  feel  lifted 
above  all  other  sensations,  all  other  joys  and  griefs, 
to  one  hallowed  circle  from  which  all  but  his  idea  is 
bani.shed  :  we  walk  a*;  if  a  mist,  or  some  raore  potent 
cbarni,  divided  us  from  all  but  hira ;  a  sanctified 
victim,  which  none  but  the  priest  set  apart  for  that 
oifice  could  touch  and  not  pollute,  enshrined  in  a 
cloud  of  glory,  made  glorious  through  beauties  not  our 
own. 

BEV.  C.  R,  MATCRIN. 

The  Rev.  C.  11.  Matiirin,  the  poetical  and  eccen- 
tric curate  of  St  Peter's,  Dublin,  came  forward  in 
1807  as  an  imitator  of  the  terrific  .and  gloomy  style 
of  novel  writing,  of  which  Monk  Lewis  was  the 
modern  master.  Its  higher  mysteries  were  known 
only  to  Mrs  Iladclifi'e.  The  date  of  that  style,  as 
Maturin  afterwards  confessed,  was  out  when  he  was 
a  boy.  af^  lie  had  not  powers  to  revive  it.  His 
youtliTui  production  w.as  entitled  Fatal  Rerenge,  or 
the  hamilti  of  Muiitorio.  The  first  part  of  this  title 
was  the  invention  of  the  publisher,  and  it  proved  a 
good  booksellini'  appellation,  for  the  novel  was  in 
high  favour  in  the  circulating  Hbr.aries.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  work  of  genius — full  of  imagination 
and  energetic  l.mguage,  though  both  are  sometimes 
carried  to  extravagance  or  bombast.  There  was, 
however,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  '  originalitv 
in  the  conception,  hidecnis  as  it  was,  of  the  hero 
employing  against  the  brother  who  had  deceived 
liim  the  agency  of  that  brother's  own  sons,  whom 
he  persuades  to  parricide,  by  working  on  their 
visionary  fears,  and  by  the  doctrines  of  fatalism ; 
and  then,  when  the  deed  is  done,  discovering  that 
the  victims  whom  he  had  reasoned  and  persecuted 
into  crime  were  his  own  children!'  The  author 
made  abundant  use  of  supernatural  machinery,  or 
at  least  what  appears  to  be  such,  until  tlie  unra- 
velling of  the  plot  discloses  tliat  the  whole  has  been 
•fleeted,  like  the  mysteries  of  the  Castle  of  Udolpho, 


by  natural  causes.  Circumstance  has  been  styleJ 
'  an  unspiritual  god,'  and  he  seldom  appears  to  less 
advantage  than  in  the  plots  of  Jlr  Maturin.  Be- 
tween 1807  and  1S20  our  author  publislud  a  num- 
ber of  works  of  r(pmantic  fiction  —  The  Milesian 
CJiiff ;  lite  W'fhl  Irish  litttf ;  M'vmeti,  or  Ptnir  el 
(.\'iitrc ;  and  Melmulh  the  Wanderer — all  works  in 
three  or  four  volumes  each.  *  Women'  was  well 
received  by  the  public,  but  none  of  its  jiredecessors, 
as  the  author  himself  states,  ever  reached  a  second 
edition.  In  'Women'  he  aimed  at  depicting  real 
life  and  manners,  and  we  have  sonte  jtictures  of 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  .an  Irisli  Jleg  Merrilees,  and 
an  Irish  hero,  De  Courcy,  whose  character  is  made 
up  of  contradictions  and  improbabilities.  Two  female 
characters,  Kva  Wentworth  and  Zaira,  a  brilliant 
Italian  (who  afterwards  turns  out  to  be  the  niothei 
of  Eva),  are  drawn  with  delicac}'  and  fine  effect. 
The  former  is  educated  in  strict  seclusion,  and  is 
purity  itself.  De  Courcy  is  in  love  with  both,  and 
both  are  blighted  by  his  inconstancy.  l>a  dies 
calmly  and  tranquilly,  elevated  by  religious  hope. 
Zaira  meditates  suicide,  but  desists  from  the  attempt, 
and  lives  im,  as  if  spell-bound  to  the  death-place  of 
her  daugliter  and  lover.  De  Courcy  perishes  of 
remorse.  These  scenes  of  deep  passion  and  patlios 
are  coloured  with  the  lights  of  poetry  and  genius. 
Indeed  the  gradual  decay  of  Eva  is  the  happiest  of 
all  Mr  Maturin's  delineations,  and  has  rarely  been 
surpassed.  The  simple  truthfulness  of  tlie  descrip- 
tion may  be  seen  in  passages  like  the  following : — 

•  Tlie  weather  was  unusually  fine,  though  it  was 
September,  and  the  evenings   mild  and  beautifuL 
Eva  passed  them  almost  entirely  in  the  garden.  She 
had  always  loved  the  fading  light  and  deUcions  tints 
of  an  evening  sky,  and  now  they  were  endeared  by 
that  which  endears  even  indifferent  things — an  in- 
ternal consciousness  that  we  have  not  long  to  behold 
them.     Mrs  Wentworth  remonstrated  against  this 
indulgence,  and  mentioned  it  to  the  physician  ;  but 
he   "  answered  neglectingly ;"    said  anything   that 
amused  her  mind  could  do  her  no  harm,  &c.     Then 
Mrs  Wentworth  began  to  feel  there  was  no  hope  j 
and  Eva  was  suffered  to  muse  life  away  unmolested. 
To  the  garden  every  evening  she  went,  and  brought 
her  library  with  her ;  it  consisted  of  but  three  books 
• — the  Bible,  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  ami  Blair's 
Grave.     One  evening  the  unusual  beauty  of  the  sky 
made  her  involuntarily  drop  her  book.     She  gazed 
upward,  and  felt  as  if  a  book  was  open  in  heaven, 
where  all  tlie  lovely  and  varying  phenomena  pre- 
sented in  living  characters  to  her  view  the  name  ol 
the  Divinity.     There  was  a  solemn  congeniality  be- 
tween her  feelings  of  her  own  state  and  the  view  of 
the    declining  day — the  parting  light  and  the  ap- 
proacliing   darkness.       The    glow    of    the    western 
heaven  was  still  resplendent  and  glorious;  a  little 
above,  the  blending  hues  of  orange  and  azure  were 
softening  into  a  mellow  and  indefinite  light;  and  in 
the  upper  region  of  the  air,  a  delicious  blue  darkness 
invited  the  eye  to  repose  in  luxurious  dimness:  one 
star  alone  showed  its  trembling  head — another  and 
another,  like  infant  births  of  light ;  and  in  the  dark 
east  tlie  half- moon,  like  a  bark  of  pearl,  came  on 
throngli  tlie  deep  still  ocean  of  heaven.     Eva  gazed 
on  ;  some  tears  came  to  her  eyes ;  they  were  a  luxury. 
Suddenly  she  felt  as  if  she  were  quite  well ;  a  glow- 
like  that  of  health  pervaded  her  whole  frame — one 
of  those  indescnb.ible  sensations  that  seem  to  assure 
us  of  s.afety,  while,  in  fact,  they  are  announcing  dis- 
solution.    She  imagined  herself  suddenly  restored  to 
heidth  and  to  happiness.     She  saw  De  Courcy  once 
more,  as  in  their  early  hours  of  love,  when  his  face 
was  to  her  as  if  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel ; 
thought  after  thought  came  back  on  her  heart  like 
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pU'uni-^  of  paradise.  Slie  tremblt'd  at  the  felicity 
that  (illed  lier  wlmle  soul;  it  was  one  of  those  fatal 
illiisiiitis,  tliat  iliscasc.  wlieu  it  is  cfHinet'ted  with 
stnm;^'  emotions  of  the  mind,  often  flatters  its  vietini 
with  — tliat  mirmje,  when  the  heart  is  a  desert,  wliieh 
rises  hi-fore  the  wanderer,  to  dazzle,  to  delude,  and 
to  destroy.' 

*  Meltnoth,'  another  of  Mr  Maturin's  works,  is  the 
wildest  of  Ills  roniaiiees.  The  hero  *jileams  with  demon 
lil^iit,'  and  owinj;  to  a  compact  witli  Satan,  lives  a 
century  and  a-half,  performing  all  manner  of  adven- 
tures, the  most  defensible  of  whicdi  is  fri^htening^  an 
Irish  miser  to  deatli.  Some  of  the  details  in  '  Mel- 
nioth'  are  absolutely  sickening  and  loathsome.  They 
Boeni  tiie  last  convulsive  efforts  and  distortions  of  the 
Miink  Lewis  school  of  romance.  In  18:^4  (the  year 
of  his  premature  death)  Mr  Maturin  published  The 
Alliiyvtistw,  a  ronumee  in  four  volumes.  This  work 
was  intended  by  the  author  as  one  of  a  series  of  ro- 
mances illustrative  of  European  feelings  and  manners 
in  ancient,  in  middle,  and  in  modern  times.  Laying 
the  scene  of  his  story  in  France,  in  the  thirteentli  cen- 
tury, the  author  connected  it  with  tlie  wars  between 
the  Catholics  and  the  Albigenses.  tlie  latter  iK'ing 
tlie  earliest  of  the  reformers  of  the  faith.  Such  a 
time  w;ls  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  romance ; 
and  Mr  Maturin  in  this  work  presented  some  good 
pictures  of  the  crusaders,  and  of  the  Albigenses  in 
their  hinely  worship  antong  rocks  and  mountains. 
He  had  not,  however,  the  power  of  delineating  va- 
rieties of  character,  and  his  attempts  at  humour  arc 
wretched  failures.  In  constructing  a  pK)t,  he  was 
also  deficient ;  and  hence  *The  Albigenses,'  wanting 
the  genuine  features  of  a  historical  romance,  and 
destitute  of  the  supernatural  machinery  which  had 
imparted  a  certain  degree  of  wild  interest  to  the 
author's  former  works,  was  universally  pronounced 
to  be  tedious  urul  uninteresting.  Passages,  as  we 
have  said,  are  carefully  finished  and  well  drawn,  and 
we  subjoin  a  brief  specimen. 

[A  Ladles  Chamber  in  the  ThirUtnth  Century.^ 

*  I  am  weary,*  said  the  lady ;  *  disarray  me  for  rest. 
But  tliou,  Claudinc,  be  near  when  I  ^leep  ;  I  love  thee 
well,  wench,  though  I  have  not  shown  it  hitherto.  Wear 
this  c;irkanet  for  my  sake;  but  wear  it  not,  I  char^'e 
thee,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Paladour.  Now  read  nie 
my  riddle  once  more,  my  maidens.*  As  her  head 
■unk  on  tb<;wilkcn  pillow — *  Mow  may  ladicd sink  most 
•weetly  into  their  first  slumber  V 

*I  ever  wleep  best,*  said  lUanche,  *  when  some 
witheretl  crone  is  seated  by  the  hearth  fire  to  tell  me 
talcs  of  wizardry  or  goblins,  till  they  are  mingled  with 
my  dreams,  and  I  start  up,  tell  my  ])ead.i,  and  pniy 
her  to  go  on,  till  I  see  that  I  am  talking  only  to  the 
dying  embers  iir  the  fanta-stic  forms  sha])ed  by  tlieir 
flashes  on  the  dark  tapestry  or  darker  ceiling.' 

'  And  I  love,*  said  (Jermonda,  'to  be  lulled  to  rest 
by  talcs  of  knights  met  in  forests  by  fairy  damsels, 
and  coiidueted  to  enchanted  halls,  where  they  are  as- 
Hiiled  by  foul  fiends,  and  tlo  battle  with  strong  giants  ; 
and  are,  in  tine,  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  the  fair 
dame,  for  whom  they  have  periled  all  that  kni;;ht  or 
Christian  may  hold  precious  for  the  safety  of  body 
and  of  soul.* 

'  Peace  and  good  rest  to  you  all,  my  daroc  and 
maidens,'  said  the  lady  in  whispering  tones  from  her 
allken  couch.  *  None  of  you  have  read  my  riddle. 
She  hleeps  sweetest  and  deepest  who  sleeps  to  dream 
of  her  first  lovc-^ — her  first — her  last — her  only.  A  fair 
gooil  night  to  all.  Stay  thou  with  me,  Claudinc,  and 
touch  tliy  lute,  wench,  to  the  strain  of  some  old  ditty 
—  old  and  melanchuly — sueh  as  may  so  softly  u-Imt 
•leep  that  I  feel  not  his  downy  fingers  closing  mine 


eyelids,  or  the  stilly  rush  of  his  pinious  as  they  sweep 
my  brow.* 

Ciaudine  prepared  to  obey  as  the  lady  sunk  to  re:*t 
amid  softened  lights,  subdued  odours,  and  dying  me- 
lodies. A  silver  lamp,  richly  fretted,  suspended  from 
the  raftered  roof,  gleamed  faintly  on  the  splendid  bed. 
The  curtains  were  of  silk,  and  the  coverlet  of  velvet, 
faced  with  miniver  ;  gibled  coronals  and  tufts  of  plu- 
mage shed  alternate  gleam  and  sluulow  over  every 
angle  of  the  canopy;  and  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver 
covered  every  compartment  of  the  walls,  save  where 
the  uncouthly-constructed  doors  and  windows  bmke 
tliem  into  angles,  irreconcilable  alike  to  everv  rule 
of  symmetry  or  purpose  of  accommodation.  Near  the 
anijde  hearth,  stored  with  blazing  wood,  were  placed 
a  sculptured  desk,  furnished  with  a  missal  and  bre- 
viary gorgeously  illuminated,  and  a  black  marble 
tripod  supporting  a  vase  of  holy  water:  certain  anm- 
lets,  too,  lay  on  the  hearth,  placed  there  by  the  care 
of  Panic  Marguerite,  some  in  the  shape  of  relics,  and 
others  in  less  consecrated  forms,  on  which  the  hidy 
was  often  observed  by  her  attendants  to  look  soine- 
what  disrcgardfully.  The  great  door  of  the  chamber 
was  closed  by  the  de])arting  damsels  carefullv  ;  and 
the  rich  sheet  of  tapestry  dn^pt  over  it,  whose  iiusliful 
sweeping  on  the  Hour  seemed  like  the  wish  for  a  deep 
rcpos"  breathed  frmn  a  thing  inanimate.  The  castle 
wiw  still,  the  silver  lamp  twinkled  silently  and  dinilv  ; 
the  perfumes,  burning  in  small  silver  va.'-xs  round  the 
chamber,  began  to  abate  their  gleams  and  odours  ;  the 
scented  waters,  scattered  on  the  rushes  with  which  the 
floor  was  strewn,  flagged  and  failed  in  their  delicious 
tribute  to  the  sense;  tlie  bright  moon,  pouring  its 
glories  tbrouL'h  tlie  uncurtained  but  richly  tinted 
casement,  shed  its  borrowed  hues  of  crimson,  aiuber, 
and  purple  on  curtain  and  canopy,  as  in  defiance  of 
the  artificial  light  that  gleamed  so  feebly  within  the 
chamber. 

Chuidine  tuned  her  lute,  and  murmured  the  rude 
song  of  a  troubadour,  such  as  follows  : — 

Song, 

Sleep,  noble  lady!  They  sleep  well  who  sleep  in 
warded  castles.  If  the  Count  de  Monfort,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  church,  and  the  strongest  lance  in  the 
chivalry  of  France,  were  your  foe  as  he  is  your  friend, 
one  hundred  of  the  arrows  of  his  boldest  archers  at 
their  best  flight  would  fail  to  reach  a  loophole  of  your 
towers. 

Sleep,  noble  lady  !  They  sleep  well  who  are  guanlcd 
by  the  valiant.  Kive  hundred  belted  kniglits  feast  in 
your  halls  ;  they  would  not  sec  your  towers  won,  though 
to  defend  tlieni  they  took  the  place  of  your  vassals, 
who  are  tenfnid  that  number;  and,  lady,  I  wish  they 
were  more  for  your  sake.  Valiant  knights,  faithful 
vassals,  watcli  well  your  lady's  slumbers;  see  lluit 
they  bo  never  broken  but  by  the  matin  bell,  or  th*» 
sighs  of  lovers  whispered  between  its  tolls. 

Sleep,  noble  lady  !  Your  castle  is  strong,  and  the 
brave  and  the  loyal  are  your  guard. 

Then  the  noble  lady  wlii-.pered  to  me  through  her 
silken  curtain,  *A  foe  hath  found  his  way  to  nie, 
though  my  towers  are  strong,  and  the  valiant  are  my 
guard,  and  the  brave  and  the  beautiful  woo  me  in 
song,  an<l  with  many  kissings  of  their  Imnds.*  And  I 
lu-ked,  what  foe  is  that  \  The  lady  dropt  her  silken 
curtain,  and  slept ;  but  methought  iu  her  dreams  she 
murmured — *  That  foe  is  Love!' 

sin  WAI-TKR  SCOTT. 

We  have  alrea<Iy  toudied  on  the  more  remarkable 
and  distinguishing  features  tff  the  Wavcrley  novels, 
and  the  influence  which  they  exercised  not  only  on 
this  country,  but  over  the  whole  continent  of  Kunipe. 
That  lun^  array  of  immortal  fictions  can  onjv  |»c 
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conipareii  with  the  dnuniis  of  Shakspeare,  as  i)re- 
sentiii);  an  endless  variuty  of  orighial  diaractirs, 
Kcni's,  historical  situations,  and  adventures.     They 


are  marked  by  the  same  universal  and  genial  sym- 
patliies,  allied  to  every  form  of  Ininianity,  and  free 
from  all  aeltish  egotism  or  moral  ohliquity.  In 
pauiting  historical  personages  or  events,  these  two 
great  masters  evinced  a  kindred  taste,  and  not  dis- 
similar powers.  The  higliest  intellectual  traits  and 
imagination  of  Shakspeare  were,  it  is  true,  not  ap- 
proached by  Scott:  the  dramatist  looked  inwardly 
upo[i  man  and  nature  with  a  more  profound  and 
searching  philosophy.  He  could  effect  more  with 
his  five  acts  than  Scott  with  his  three  volumes. 
The  novelist  only  pictured  to  tlie  eye  what  his  great 
prototype  stamped  on  the  heart  and  feelings.  Yet 
both  vvere  great  moral  teachers,  without  seennng  to 
teach.  They  were  brothers  in  character  and  in  ge- 
nius, and  they  poured  out  their  imaginative  treasures 
with  a  calm  easy  strength  and  conscious  mastery, 
of  wliich  the  world  has  seen  no  other  examples. 

So  e.irly  as  ISn.i,  before  his  great  poems  were 
prodnceii,  Scott  had  entered  on  the  composition  of 
Wavcrtri/,  the  first  of  his  illustrious  progeny  of  tales. 
He  wrote  about  seven  chapters,  evidently  taking 
Fifliiing,  in  his  grave  descriptive  and  ironical  vein, 
for  his  model ;  but,  getting  di.ssatisfied  with  his 
attempt,  he  threw  it  asiile.  Kight  years  afterwards 
he  met  accidentally  with  the  fragment,  and  deter- 
mined to  finish  the  story.*  In  the  interv.il  between 
the  commencement  of  the  novel  in  1805  and  its 
resumption  in  ISl.l,  Scott  had  acquired  greater 
freedom  and  self-reliance  as  an  author.  In  Mar- 
mion  and  The  Laily  of  the  Luke  he  had  struck 
out  a  iiath  for  himself,  and  the  latter  portion  of 
AVaverley'  partook  of  the  new  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
A  large  part  of  its  materials  resembles  those  em- 
ployed in  the  'Lady  of  the  Lake' — Highland  feudal- 
ism, military  bravery  and  devotion,  and  the  most 
ea.sy  and  exquisite  description  of  natural  scenery. 
He  added  also  a  fine  vein  of  himiour,  chaste  yet 
ripened,  and  peculiarly  his  own,  and  a  power  of 
uniting  history  with  fiction,  that  subsequently  be- 
came one  of  the  great  sources  of  his  strength.  His 
portrait  of  Charles  Edward,  the  noble  old  Baron  of 
Braihvardine,  the  simple  faithful  clansman  Evan 
l)hu,  and  the  poor  fool  IJavie  Gellatley,  with  his 
fragments  of  song  ami  scattered  gleams  of  fancy  and 
sensibility,  were  new  triumphs  of  the  author.  The 
poetry  had  projected  shadov\s  and  outlines  of  the 
Highland  chief,  the  gaiety  and  splendour  of  the 
court,  and  the  agitation  of  the  camp  and  battle-field; 
but  the  humoious  contrasts,  homely  observation, 
and  pathos,  displayed  in  '  Waverley,'  disclosed  far 
deeper  observation  and  more  original  powers.  The 
work  was  published  in  July  1814.  Scott  did  not 
prefix  his  name  to  it,  afraid  that  he  might  compro- 
mise his  poetical  reputation  by  a  doubtful  experi- 
ment in  a  new  style  (particularly  by  his  copious  use 
of  Scottish  terms  and  expressions) ;  but  the  un- 
minglcd  applause  with  which  the  tale  was  received 
was,  he  says,  like  having  tlie  property  of  a  hidden 
treasure,  '  not  less  gratifying  than  if  all  the  world 
knew  it  was  his  own.'  Henceforward  Seott  resolved, 

*  He  had  put  the  chapters  aside,  aa  he  tells  us,  in  a  writing- 
desk  wherein  he  used  to  keep  fishinc-tackle.  The  desk— a 
substantial  old  mahogany  cabinet — and  part  of  the  fi.shing- 
tackle  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Scott's  friend,  Mr  William 
Laidlaw,  at  Cor.tiD,  in  P^osa-shire. 


as  a  novelist,  to  preserve  his  mask,  desirous  to  ob- 
viate all  ])er.sonal  discussions  respecting  his  own 
productions,  and  aware  also  of  the  interest  and  curi- 
osity which  his  secrecy  would  impart  to  his  subse- 
quent productions. 

In  February  1S15 — seven  months  after  '  Waverley* 
— Scott  published  his  second  novel,  Guy  ^Iinuifrhig. 
It  was  the  work  of  six  weeks  about  Christmas, 
and  marks  of  haste  are  visible  in  the  construction 
of  the  plot  and  development  of  incidents.  Yet  what 
length  of  time  or  patience  in  revision  could  have 
addeil  to  the  charm  or  hilarity  of  such  portraits  as 
that  of  Dandy  Dinmont,  or  the  shrewd  and  witty 
Counsellor  I'leydell — the  finished,  desperate,  sea- 
beaten  villany  of  Hattcraiek — the  simple  uncouth 
devotion  of  that  gentlest  of  pedants,  poor  Dominie 
Sampson — or  the  wild  savage  virtues  and  crazed 
superstition  of  the  gipsy-dweller  in  Derndeugh  ? 
Tlie  astrological  agency  and  predictions  so  marvel- 
lously fulfilled  are  undoubtedly  excrescences  on  the 
story,  though  suited  to  a  winter's  tale  in  Scotland. 
Tlie  love  scenes  and  female  characters,  and  even 
Mannering  himself,  seem  also  allied  ti>  tile  Minerva 
Tress  family,  but  the  Scotch  characters  are  all  ad- 
mirably filled  up.  There  is  also  a  ca])tivating 
youthfid  feeling  and  spirit  in  the  description  of  the 
wanderings  and  dangers  of  Bertram,  and  tlie  events, 
improbable  as  they  appear,  which  restore  him  to 
his  patrimony;  wliile  the  gradual  decay  and  death 
of  the  old  Laird  of  Ellangowan — carried  out  to  the 
green  as  his  castle  and  eifects  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  auctioneer — are  inexpressibly  touching  and  n.a- 
tural.  The  interest  of  the  tale  is  sustained  through- 
out with  dramatic  skill  ami  effect. 

In  May  1816  came  forth  The  Antiquary,  less  ro- 
mantic and  bustling  in  incidents  than  either  of  its 
predecessors,  but  infinitely  richer  in  character,  dia- 
logue, and  humour.  In  this  work  Scott  displayed 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  tlie  middle  and  lower 
ranks  of  Scottish  life.  He  confined  his  story 
chielly  to  a  small  fishing  town  and  one  or  two 
country  mansions.  His  hero  is  a  testy  old  Whig 
laird  and  bachelor,  and  his  dramatis  persojifv  are 
little  better  than  this  retired  humorist — the  family 
of  a  poor  fisherman — a  blue-gown  mendicant — an 
old  barber — and  a  few  other  humble  '  landward  and 
burrows  town'  characters.  The  sentimental  Lord 
Glenallan,  and  the  pompous  Sir  Arthur  Wardour, 
with  Lovel  the  unknown,  and  the  fiery  Hector 
M'Intyre  (the  latter  a  genuine  Celtic  portrait),  are 
necessary  to  the  plot  and  action  of  the  i)ieee,  but 
they  constitute  only  a  small  degree  of  the  reader's 
pleasure  or  the  author's  fiime.  These  rest  on  the 
inimit.able  delineation  of  Oldbuek,  that  model  of 
black-letter  and  Koman-camp  antiquaries,  whose 
oddities  and  conversation  are  rich  and  racy  as  any 
of  the  old  crusted  port  that  John  of  the  Girnel 
might  have  held  in  his  monastic  cellars— on  the 
restless,  garrulous,  kind-hearted  gaberlunzie,  Edie 
Ochiltree,  who  delighted  to  daunikr  down  the  burn- 
sides  and  green  shaws — on  the  cottage  of  the  Muekle- 
backets,  and  the  death  and  burial  of  Steenie — and 
on  that  scene  of  storm  and  temjiest  by  the  sea-side, 
which  is  described  with  such  vivid  reality  and  ap- 
palling magnificence.  The  amount  of  curious  read- 
ing, knowledge  of  local  history  and  antiquities, 
power  of  description,  and  breadth  of  humour  in  the 
'  Antiquary,'  render  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the 
author's  novels.  If  Cervantes  and  Fielding  really 
excelled  Scott  in  the  novel  (he  is  unapproached  in 
romance),  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  'Anti- 
quary' ranks  only  second  to  Don  Quixote  and  Tom 
Jones.  In  none  of  his  works  has  Scott  shown 
greater  power  in  developing  the  nicer  shades  of 
feeling  and  character,  or  greater  felicity  of  phra.se 
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and  illustration.  A  hoaltliy  moral  timu  also  jJtT- 
vailfs  tliu  whole — ii  elf:ir  ami  bnwinn  atrnosiiliere 
of  real  life;  ami  wliat  more  striking  lesson  in  prac- 
tical benevolence  was  ever  inculcated  than  those 
W(trds  of  the  rough  old  fishernum,  ejaculated  while 
he  was  mending  his  boat  after  returning  from  his 
son's  funeral^"  What  would  you  have  me  do,  unless 
I  wanted  to  see  four  children  starve  because  one  is 
drowned?  It's  weel  wi'  you  gentles,  that  can  sit  in 
the  house  wi'  handkerchers  at  your  een,  when  ye 
lose  a  freend,  but  the  like  of  us  maun  to  our  wark 
again,  if  our  hearts  were  beating  as  hard  as  my 
hammer.' 

In  December  of  the  same  year  Scott  was  ready 
with  two  other  novels.  Hie  Black  Dwarf,  and  Old 
MortaUlij.  These  formed  the  first  series  of  Tales  of 
My  Landlord,  and  were  represented,  by  a  somewhat 
forceil  and  clumsy  prologue,  as  the  composition  of 
a  certain  Mr  I'eter  I'uttieson,  assistant-teacher  at 
Gandereleueh,  and  published  after  his  death  by  his 
pedagogue  superior,  Jedeiliah  Cleishbotham.  The 
new  disguise  (to  heighten  which  a  different  pub- 
lisher had  been  selected  for  the  tales)  was  as  un- 
availing as  it  was  superfluous.  The  universal  voice 
assigned  the  works  to  the  author  of  •  Waverley,'  and 
the  second  of  the  collection,  'Old  Mortality,'  was 
pronounced  to  hv  the  greatest  of  his  jierformances. 
It  was  another  foray  into  the  regions  of  history 
which  was  rewarded  with  the  most  brilliant  spoil. 
Happy  as  he  had  been  in  dei>icting  the  era  of  the 
Forty-five,  he  shone  still  more  in  the  gloomy  and 
troublous  times  of  the  Covenanters.  '  To  repro 
duce  a  departed  age,'  says  Mr  Lockhart. '  with  such 
minute  and  life-like  accuracy  as  this  tale  exhibits, 
demanded  a  far  more  energetic  sympathy  of  innigi- 
nation  than  had  been  called  for  in  any  effort  of  his 
serious  verse.  It  is  indeed  most  curiously  instruc- 
tive for  any  student  of  art  to  compare  the  Round- 
heads of  Rokeby  with  the  Blue-bonnets  of  Old  Mor- 
tality. For  the  rest,  the  story  is  framed  with  a 
deeper  s'xill  than  any  of  the  preceding  novels ;  the 
canvass  is  a  broader  one  ;  the  characters  are  con- 
trasted and  projected  with  a  power  and  felicity 
which  ni'ther  he  nor  any  other  master  ever  sur- 
passed ;  art  '  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  urged 
against  him  *3  a  disi)arager  of  the  Covenanters,  it 
is  to  me  very  doubtful  whether  the  inspiration  of 
chivalry  ever  prompted  him  to  nobler  emotions 
than  he  ha.s  lavished  on  the  reanimation  of  their 
stern  and  solenm  enthusiasm.  This  work  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  the  Marmion  of  his  novels.' 
He  never  suri)assed  it  either  for  force  or  variety  of 
character,  or  in  the  interest  and  nnignificence  of  the 
train  of  events  described.  The  contrasts  are  also 
managed  with  consunnnate  art.  *  In  the  early  scenes 
Morton  (the  best  of  all  his  young  heroes)  serves  as 
a  foil  to  the  fanaticid  and  gliwmy  IJurley,  and  the 
change  efleeted  in  the  character  and  feelings  of  the 
youth  by  the  changing  current  of  events,  is  traced 
with  peii'wt  skill  and  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
The  two  classes  of  actors — the  lirave  and  dissolute 
cavaliers,  and  the  resolute  oppressed  Covenanters — 
are  not  oidy  ilrawn  in  their  strong  distinguishing 
features  in  boM  relief,  but  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  individual  traits  and  peculiarities,  the  re- 
sult of  iiativeoraequireil  habits.  The  intermingling 
of  domestic  scenes  and  low  rustic  humour  with  the 
stormy  events  of  the  warlike  struggle,  gives  vast 
additional  eirect  to  the  sterner  passages  of  the  tale, 
and  to  the  prominence  of  its  principal  actors,  llow 
admirably,  for  example,  is  the  reader  prepared,  by 
contrast,  to  appreciate  that  terrible  encounter  with 
Hurley  in  his  rocky  fastness,  by  the  previous  de- 
scription of  the  blinil  anil  aged  widow,  intrusted 
with  the  secret  of  his  retreat,  and  wlnT  dwelt  alone. 


'like  the  widow  of  Zarephath,'  in  her  pcmr  and 
solitary  cottage  I  The  dejection  and  an.xiety  of 
Morton  on  his  return  from  Holland  are  no  less 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  scene  of  rural  peace 
and  comfort  which  he  witnesses  on  the  banks  of  the 
("lyde,  where  Cuddie  Ilyadrigg's  cottage  sends  up 
its  thin  blue  smoke  among  the  trees,  '  showing  that 
the  evening  meal  was  in  the  act  of  being  made 
ready,'  and  his  little  daughter  fetches  water  in  a 
pitcher  from  the  fountain  at  the  root  of  an  old  oak- 
tree  !  The  humanity  of  Scott  is  exquisitely  illus- 
trated by  the  circumstance  of  the  jiathetic  verses, 
wrapping  a  lock  of  hair,  which  are  found  on  the  slain 
body  of  Rothwell— as  to  show  that  in  the  darkest 
and  most  dissolute  characters  some  portiim  of  our 
higher  nature  still  lingers  to  attest  its  divine  origin. 
In  the  same  sympathetic  and  relenting  spirit,  Dirk 
Hatteraiek,  in  '  Guy  Mannering,*  is  redeemed  from 
utter  sordidness  and  villany  by  his  one  virtue  of 
integrity  to  his  employers.  '  I  was  always  faithful 
to  my  ship-owners — always  accounted  for  cargo  to 
the  last  stiver.'  The  inuige  of  God  is  never  wholly 
blotted  out  of  the  human  mind. 

The  year  ISIS  witnessed  two  other  coinages  from 
the  Waverley  mint,  lioh  Uoij  and  The  Heart  u/  Mid- 
/.(ithian,  the  latter  forming  a  second  series  of  the 
Tales  t)f  My  Landlord.  'I'he  first  of  these  w-orks 
revived  the  public enthusi;ism,  excited  by  the  'Lady 
of  the  Lake'  and  'Waverley,'  with  respect  to  High- 
land scenery  and  manners.  The  sketches  ill  the 
novel  are  bold  and  striking — hit  off  with  the  careless 
freed^im  of  a  master,  and  possessing  jierhaps  more 
witchery  of  romantic  interest  than  elaborate  and 
finished  pictures.  The  character  of  Bailie  Xicol 
.larvie  was  one  of  the  author's  hai>piest  conceptions, 
and  the  idea  of  carrying  him  to  the  wild  rugged 
mountains,  among  outlaws  and  desperad(X.*s — at  the 
same  time  that  he  retained  a  keen  relish  of  the 
comforts  of  the  Saltmarket  of  Glasgow,  and  a  due 
sense  of  his  dignity  as  a  magistrate — completed  the 
ludicrous  effect  of  the  iiicture.  None  of  Scott's 
novels  was  more  popular  than  '  Kob  Koy,*  yet,  as  a 
story,  it  is  the  most  ill-concocted  and  defective  of 
the  whole  series.  Its  success  was  owing  to  its 
characters  alone.  Among  these,  however,  cannot 
be  reckoned  its  nominal  hero,  Osbaldiston,  who.  like 
Waverley,  is  merely  a  walking  gentleman.  Scott's 
heroes,  as  agents  in  the  juece,  are  generally  inferior 
to  his  heroines.  The  '  Heart  of  Jlid-Lothian'  is  as 
essentially  national  in  spirit,  langn;ige,  and  actors, 
as  '  Rob  Roy,'  but  it  is  the  nationality  of  the  Low- 
lands. No  other  author  but  Scott  (Gait,  his  lust 
imitator  in  this  department,  would  have  failed) 
could  have  dwelt  so  long  ami  with  such  circum- 
stantial minuteness  on  the  daily  life  and  wcur* 
rentes  of  a  family  like  that  of  Davie  Deans,  the 
cowfeetier,  without  disgusting  his  high-bred  readers 
with  what  must  have  seemed  vulgar  and  uninterest- 
ing.    Like  Burns,  he  made  'rustic  life  and  poverty' 

Grow  beautiful  beneath  his  touch. 

Duchesses,  in  their  halls  and  saloons,  trac«d  with 
interest  and  delight  the  pages  that  reojrdeil  Ihe 
pious  firmness  and  humble  heroism  of  Jennie  l>e«n«, 
and  the  sufferings  and  disgrace  of  her  iinfortuimle 
sister;  and  who  shall  say  that  in  thus  uniting  dilVe- 
rent  ranks  in  one  txuid  of  fellow-feeling,  and  exhiliit- 
ing  to  the  high  and  wealthy  the  virtues  that  of>en 
dwill  with  the  lowly  and  obscure,  Siott  was  not 
fiillilling  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most  sacred  niissiun* 
upon  earth  ? 

A  storv  of  still  more  sustaineil  ami  overwhelming 
pathos  is  7'At'  UruU  i>/  Lamtnrrwoor,  publisbetl  in 
l!*19  in  conjunction  with   The  LtijenJ  of  Alv»ln<tt, 
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ami  liotli  fiirniiiig  a  tliird  seriis  of  Talcs  nf  My 
Laii'llciril.  Thu  Briiie  is  one  of  tlie  most  finisluil 
of  Sfott's  tiiK's,  presenting:  a  unity  antl  cntireness 
of  plot  and  action,  as  if  the  whole  vere  bound  to- 
Buther  hy  that  dreadful  destiny  wliic-li  lianfia  over 
the  principal  actors,  and  iwpels  thcni  irresistibly 
to  destrm'tion.  'In  this  tale,'  says  Macaulay,  '  above 
other  modern  productions,  we  see  eml)odie(i  tliedark 
spirit  of  fatalism— that  spirit  which  breathes  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  tragedians  when  they  traoed 
the  persecuting  vengeance  of  Destiny  against  the 
houses  of  Laius  and  of  Atreus.  Their  mantle  was 
for  a  while  worn  unconsciously  by  him  who  showed 
to  ns  JIaebeth  :  and  here  again,  in  the  deepening 
glnoni  of  this  tr.igic  talc,  we  feel  the  oppressive 
intlneiice  of  this  invisible  power,  yroni  the  time 
we  hear  the  proplietic  rhymes,  the  spell  has  begim 
its  work,  and  the  clouds  of  misfortune  blacken  round 
us;  and  the  fated  course  moves  solemnly  onward, 
irresistible  ami  unerring  as  the  progress  of  the  sun, 
and  soon  to  end  in  a  niglit  of  horror.  We  remember 
no  other  tale  in  which  not  doubt,  but  certainty,  forms 
the  groundwork  of  our  interest.'  If  Shakspeare 
was  unconscious  of  the  classic  fatalism  he  depicted 
with  sucli  unrivalled  power,  Scott  was  probably  as 
ignorant  of  any  such  premeditation  and  design. 
Both  followed  the  received  traditions  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  novelist,  we  know,  composed  his  work 
in  intervals  of  such  acute  suffering,  allayed  only  by 
the  most  violent  remedies,  that  on  liis  recovery, 
after  the  novel  had  been  i>rinted,  he  recollected 
nothing  but  the  mere  imtline  of  his  story,  with 
which  lie  had  been  familiar  from  his  youth.  He 
had  entirely  forgot  what  he  dictated  from  his  sick- 
bed. The  main  incident,  however,  was  of  a  nature 
likely  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  to  this  we  must  impute  the  grand  simplicity 
and  seeming  completeness  of  art  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fable.  The  character  of  the  old  butler, 
Caleb  Balderston,  has  been  condemned  as  a  ridicu- 
lous and  incongruous  exaggeration.  We  are  not 
sure  that  it  does  not  materially  heighten  the  effect 
of  the  tr.igic  portion  of  the  tale,  by  that  force  of 
contrast  which  we  have  mentioned  as  one  of  Scott's 
highest  attributes  as  a  novelist.  There  is,  however, 
too  much  of  tlie  butler,  and  some  of  his  inventions 
are  mere  tricks  of  farce.  As  Shakspeare  descended 
to  quibbles  and  conceits,  Scott  loved  to  harp  ujion 
certain  phrases — -as  in  Dominie  Sampson,  Bailie 
Nicol  .Tarvie,  andthe  dow.ager  lady  of  TuUietudlem 
— and  to  make  his  lower  characters  indulge  in  prac- 
tical jokes,  like  those  of  old  Caleb  and  Kdie  Ochil- 
tree. The  proverbs  of  Sanclio,  in  Don  Quixote, 
may  be  thought  to  come  under  the  same  class  of 
inferior  resources,  to  be  shunned  rather  than  copied 
by  tne  novelist  who  aims  at  truth  and  originiUity ; 
but  Sanclio's  sayings  are  too  rich  and  apposite  to  be 
felt  as  mere  surplusage.  The  'Legend  of  ilontrose' 
is  a  brief  imperfect  historical  novel,  yet  contains 
one  of  the  author's  most  lively  and  amusing  cha- 
racters, worthy  of  being  ranked  with  Bailie  Jarvie  ; 
n.imely.  the  redoubted  Kitt-niaster,  Dugald  Dalgetty. 
Tlie  union  of  the  soldado  with  the  pedantic  student 
of  Mareschal  college  is  a  conception  as  original  as 
the  Uncle  Toby  of  Sterne. 

The  historical  romance  of  Ivanhoe  appeared  in 
1820.  It  is  the  most  brilliant  of  all  his  pure 
romances,  indeed  the  most  splendid  in  any  litera- 
ture. The  scene  being  laid  in  England,  and  in  the 
England  of  Richard  L,  the  author  had  to  draw 
largely  on  his  fancy  and  invention,  and  was  debarred 
those  attractive  auxiliaries  of  every-day  life,  speech, 
and  manners,  which  had  lent  such  a  charm  to  his 
Scottish  novels.  Here  we  had  the  remoteness  of 
Klitiquity,  the  old  Saxon  balls  and  feasts,  the  resusci- 


tation of  chivalry  in  all  it*  pomp  and  jiicturcs(|iie- 
ncss,  the  realisation  of  our  boyish  dreams  about 
C(rur-de-lion,  Robin  Hood,  and  Sherwood  Eorest, 
with  its  grassy  glades,  and  sylvan  sports,  and  im- 
penetrable foliage.  We  were  presented  with  a  series 
of  the  most  splendid  jiictures,  the  canvass  crowded 
with  life  and  action — with  the  dark  shades  of 
crueltv,  vice,  and  treason,  and  the  brightness  of 
heroic  courage,  ilauntless  fortitude,  and  uncorrnitted 
faitli  and  purity.  The  thrilling  interest  of  the  story 
is  another  of  the  merits  of  '  Ivanhoe' — the  incidents 
all  help  on  the  narrative,  as  well  as  illustrate  ancient 
manners.  In  the  liall  of  Cedric,  at  the  toiirnament 
or  siege,  we  never  cease  to  watch  over  the  fate  of 
l{o\vena  and  the  Disinherited  Knight ;  and  the  steps 
of  the  gentle  Rebecca— the  meek  yet  high-souled 
,le\ves8 — are  traced  with  still  deeper  and  holier  feel- 
ing." The  whole  is  a  grand  picturesque  pageant, 
yet  full  of  a  gentle  nobleness  and  proud  simplicity. 

The  ne.xt  vi-orks  of  Seott  were  of  a  tamer  cast, 
though  his  foot  was  on  Scottish  ground.  Tli-'  Muntis- 
tery  and  Abbot,  both  published  in  1820,  are  defective 
in  plot,  and  the  first  disfigured  by  absunl  super- 
natural machinery.  The  character  of  Queen  Mary 
in  the  '  Abbot' is.  however,  a  correct  and  beautiful 
historical  portrait,  and  the  scenery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Tweed — haunted  glens  and  woods — is 
described  with  the  author's  accustomed  felicity.  A 
counterpart  to  Queen  Mary,  still  more  highly 
finished,  was  soon  afforded  in  the  delineation  of  her 
great  rival,  Elizabeth,  in  the  romance  of  KaiUivvrth. 
This  work  appeared  in  January  1S21,  and  was 
ranked  next  to  '  Ivanhoe.'  There  was  a  profusion 
of  rich  picturesque  scenes  and  objects,  dramatic 
situations,  and  a  well-arranged,  involved,  yet  inte- 
resting plot.  None  of  the  ])lots  in  the  Waverley 
novels  are  without  blemish.  '  None,'  as  Mr  Macaulay 
remarks,  '  have  that  completeness  wliich  constitutes 
one  of  the  chief  merits  of  Fielding's  Tom  Jones  : 
there  is  always  either  an  improbability,  or  a  forced 
expedient,  or  an  incongruous  incident,  or  an  un- 
pleasant break,  or  too  much  intricacy,  or  a  hurried 
conclusion  ;  they  are  usually  languid  in  the  com- 
mencement, and  abrupt  in  the  close ;  too  slowly 
opened,  and  too  hastily  summed  up.'  The  spirit  and 
fidelity  of  the  delineations,  the  variety  of  scenes,  and 
the  interest  of  particular  passages  bearing  upon  the 
principal  characters,  blind  the  reader  to  these  de- 
fects, at  least  on  a  first  perusal.  This  was  emi- 
nently the  case  with  '  Kenilworth ;'  nor  did  this 
romance,  amidst  all  its  courtly  gaieties,  ambition, 
and  splendour,  fail  to  touch  the  heart :  the  fate  of 
Amy  Robsart  has  perhaps  drawn  as  many  tears  as 
the  story  of  Rebecca.*  The  close  of  the  same  year 
witnessed  another  romantic,  though  less  powerful 
tale — Tlic  I'inite.  In  this  work  Scott  painted  tlie 
wild  sea  scenery  of  Shetland,  and  gave  a  beautiful 
copy  of  primitive  manners  in  the  person  and  house- 
hold of  the  old  Udaller,  Magnus  Troil,  and  his  fair 
daughters  Jlinna  and  Brenda.  Tlie  latter  are 
flowers  too  delicate  for  such  a  cold  and  stormy 
clime,  but  they  are  creations  of  great  loveliness,  and 
are  exquisitely  discriminated  in  their  individmU 
characters.     The   novel  altogether   opened   a   new 

*  Rebecca  was  considered  by  Scott  himsel/,  as  well  as  by  the 
public,  to  be  his  finest  female  character.  Mr  Laidlaw,  to  whom 
part  of  the  novel  was  dictated,  speaks  of  the  strong  interest 
which  Sir  Walter  evinced  in  filling  up  his  outline.  '  I  shall 
make  something  of  my  Jewess,'  said  he  one  day  in  a  tone  of 
unusual  exultation.  'You  will  indeed,'  replied  his  friend; 
'  and  I  cannot  help  saying  that  you  are  doing  an  immense 
gocKl,  Sir  Walter,  by  such  sweet  and  noble  talcs,  for  the  young 
people  now  will  never  bear  to  look  at  the  vile  trawh  of  novels 
that  used  to  he  in  the  circulating  libraries.*  Sir  Walter's  eyes 
filled  with  tc.tr!,, 
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worM  to  thft  jjcnprnl  reader,  and  was  welcomed  with 
all  lliL-  zest  of  novelty. 

.\iiother  penuine  Knj^li.sh  liistorica!  romance  made 
its  appearance  in  May  1822.  Tim  Furtitncs  of  Nitjel 
air^rded  a  complete  panorama  of  tlie  times  of  James 
I..  eXfi'uTed  with  wonderful  vigour  and  truth.  The 
fulness  and  varii-ty  of  tile  details  show  how  eloselv 
Seott  had  studied  the  annal.^  of  this  i)eriod,  partieu- 
hirly  all  relatinj;  to  the  city  and  the  court  of  London. 
His  account  of  Alsatia  surpasses  even  the  scenes  of 
Hen  Jonson,  and  the  dramatic  contemporaries  of 
Ben,  descriptive  of  similar  ohjecrts ;  and  none  of  his 
historical  likenesses  are  more  faithful,  more  justly 
drawn,  or  more  richly  coloured,  than  hi.s  portrait  of 
the  poor,  and  proud,  and  pedantic  Kiny  James. 
Scott's  political  predilections  certainly  did  not  in  this 
case  hetray  him  into  any  undue  reverence  for  sove- 
reignty. 

In  1823  no  less  than  three  separate  works  of  fic- 
tion were  issued — Peveril  of  the  Peak^  Quentin  I>ur- 
wnrtl,  and  St  Itojian^s  Well.  The  first  w-as  a  volume 
longer  tlian  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  was  more 
Hum  proportionally  heavy  in  style,  though  evincing 
in  p:irts  undiminished  strength  and  talent.  'Quen- 
tin Dnrward'  was  a  h<jld  and  sucrcessful  inroad  on 
French  history.  The  delineations  of  Louis  XI.  and 
Charles  tlie  Hold  may  stand  comparison  with  any  in 
the  whole  range  of  fiction  or  history  for  force  and 
discri[niiiation.  They  seemed  literally  called  up  to 
a  new  existence,  to  j-lay  their  jtart  in  another  drama 
of  life,  as  natural  and  spirit-stirring  as  any  in  which 
they  hail  heen  actors.  The  French  nation  exulted 
in  this  new  proof  of  the  genius  of  Scott,  and  led  tlie 
way  in  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  work.  '  .St 
Konan's  Well*  is  altogether  a  secondary  performance 
of  the  author,  though  it  furnishes  one  of  his  iK'St 
low  comic  characters,  Meg  Dods  of  the  Cleikum 
Inn.  JlcJyauntlft  (1S24)  must  he  helil  to  belong  to 
the  same  class  as  '  St  Konan's  Well.'  in  spite  of  much 
vigorous  writing,  humorous  as  well  as  pathetic  (for 
the  career  of  Teter  Peebles  supplies  both),  aii<l  not- 
withstanding that  it  emlKMlies  a  great  deal  of  Scott's 
own  personal  history  and  experiences.  The  Talts  if 
tlie  Crus<tiU:rSf  |)ublislied  in  lS2r»,  comprised  two  short 
stories.  The  Betrothed  and  The  Talisman,  the  se- 
cond a  highly  animated  and  splendid  Kastern  ro- 
mance. Shortly  after  this  jieriod  came  the  calamitous 
wreck  of  .Scott's  fortunes — the  shivering  of  his  house- 
hold gods — amidst  ileclining  herilth  and  the  rapid 
advances  of  age.  Ilis  novel  of  WtHiilstorft  (182(1)  was 
hastily  comiileted,  but  is  not  unworthy  of  his  fame. 
The  secret  of  the  paternity  of  the  novels  was  now 
divulged — how  could  it  ever  have  been  doubted? — 
and  there  was  some  satist'action  in  having  the  ac- 
knowledgment fn>m  his  own  lips,  and  under  his  own 
liand,  ere  death  hail  broken  the  wand  of  the  magi- 
cian. The  Li/c  tf  Nupolean,  in  nine  volumes,  was 
the  great  work  of  1827  ;  hut  at  the  commencement 
of  the  following  year  Scott  published  The  Chrunirles 
of  the  Cannmjfite,  llrst  flerii-s,  containing  tile  Two 
Drovers,  the  Highland  Widow,  anil  the  Surgeon's 
Daughter.  The  second  of  these  short  tales  is  the 
most  valu.abic,  and  is  pregnant  with  strong  pathetic 
interest  and  Celtic  imagination.  The  preliminary 
introductions  to  the  stories  are  all  llnely  executeil, 
and  constitute  some  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the 
author's  minor  contrihutions  to  the  elucidation  of 
past  manners  and  sin-iety.  A  nuinlHT  of  literary 
tasks  now  engaged  the  altenlion  of  Scott,  the  most 
iniiMirtant  of  which  were  his  Tale.i  if  ti  (Irtimlftither, 
n  llistiiri)  of  Stollami  for  l.ardncr's  Cyclopiedia,  Lit- 
ters on  JJemoniiloifi/,  and  new  introductions  and  notes 
to  the  colli'i'tcd  edilioii  of  the  novels.  A  secoml 
stTics  of  the  *  ('hronicles  of  the  Canonguto'  appeared 
in  \'<'/'8,  with  onl/  one  tule,  but  that  conceived  and 


executed  with  great  spirit,  and  in  his  best  ^rtistieal 
style — The  Kair  .Maid  of  I'ertli.  Another  romance 
was  ready  by  May  182y,  and  was  entitled  Anne  of 
Oeierstein.  It  was  less  energetic  than  the  former — 
more  like  an  attempt  to  revive  old  foniis  and  images 
than  as  evincing  the  jiower  to  create  new  ones;  ytt 
there  are  in  its  pages,  as  Mr  Loekhart  justly  ob- 
serves, 'occasional  outbreaks  of  the  old  poetic  spirit, 
more  than  sufficient  to  remove  the  work  to  an  im- 
measurable distance  from  any  of  its  order  produeeu 
in  this  country  in  our  own  age.  Indei-d,  the  various 
Jilay  of  fancy  in  the  combination  of  persons  anil 
events,  and  the  airy  liveliness  of  both  imagery  and 
diction,  ni.iy  well  justify  us  in  ajiplying  to  t.'ie 
author  what  he  beautifully  says  of  his  King  Rene — 

A  mirthful  man  he  was  ;  the  snows  of  ago 
Fell,  but  they  did  not  chill  him.     Gaiety, 
Even  in  life's  closing,  touched  his  teeming  brain 
With  such  wild  visions  as  the  setting  sun 
Raises  in  front  of  some  hoar  glacier, 
Painting  the  bleak  ice  with  a  thousand  hues.' 

The  gaiety  of  Scott  was  the  natural  concomitant 
of  kindly  and  gentle  afVcctions,  a  sound  judginent, 
and  uninterrupted  industry.  The  minds  of  poets,  it 
is  said,  never  grow  old,  and  Scott  was  boiieful  to 
the  last.  Disease,  however,  was  fast  umlcrmining 
his  strength.  Ilis  last  work  of  fiction,  inihlisbeii  in 
IS.'Sl,  was  a  fourth  series  of 'Tales  of  my  Landlord,' 
containing  Count  Robert  of  Paris  and  Castle  Dan- 
gerous. They  were  written  after  repeated  shocks 
of  paralysis  and  ajioplexy,  and  are  mere  shadows  of 
his  former  greatness.  And  with  this  effort  closed 
the  noble  mind  that  hail  so  long  swayed  the  scei>tre 
of  romance.  The  liublic  received  the  imperfect 
volumes  with  tenderness  and  indulgence,  as  the  fire- 
well  oll'ering  of  the  greatest  of  their  contemporaries — 
the  last  feeble  gleams  of  a  light  soon  to  be  extin- 
guished— 

.\  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  spell ; 

.\nd  now  'tis  silent  all !  Enchanter,  fare  thcc  well ! 


JOHN  CALT. 

,TonN  Gai.t,  author  of  The  Annal.i  of  the  Parish, 
and  other  novels  which  are  valuable  as  reflecting 
hack  the  peculiarities  of  Scottish  life  and  manners 
'  sixty  years  since,' was  a  native  of  Irvine,  in  Ayr- 
shire. He  was  born  on  the  2il  of  May  177H.  His 
father  commanded  a  West  India  ves.sel,  and  when 
the  embryo  novelist  was  in  his  eleventli  year,  the 
family  went  to  live  permanently  at  GreeniKk.  Here 
Gait  resided  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  displaying 
no  marked  proficiency  at  school,  but  evincing  a 
]ircililection  for  poetry,  music,  and  nicchanici.  He 
w-as  placed  in  the  custom-house  at  Cireeiim-k.  and 
continued  at  the  desk  till  about  the  year  I8IH,  when, 
without  any  fixed  pursuit,  he  went  to  London  to 
'  jnisli  bis  fortune.'  He  had  written  a  sort  of  epic 
])oeni  on  the  buttle  of  Largs,  and  this  he  commilti-d 
to  the  press;  but,  conscious  of  its  iinjKTfeiiions,  hu 
did  not  prefix  his  name  to  the  work,  and  he  alniosC 
immediately  suppressed  its  sale.  He  then  formed  an 
unfortunate  commercial  connexion,  which  lasted 
three  years,  on  the  termination  of  which  he  entered 
himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  w  itli  the  ^  ie«' of  iM-iiig  in 
due  time  called  to  the  bar.  Hap|K-ning  to  visit 
Oxford  in  company  with  some  friends,  he  eonceivetl, 
while  standing  with  them  in  the  quailrHMgle  of 
Christ-church,  the  ilesign  of  writing  »  life  of  Ciir- 
diiiid  Wolsiy.  He  Set  alaiut  the  task  with  ardour; 
but  his  health  failing,  he  went  abroad.  At  Gibral- 
tar he  met  with  I.ord  llyron  and  Mr  Hobhousi',  tlicii 
einbiirked  on  tlieir  lour  fur  Grwce,  and  the  tlircv 
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saikci  in  tlie  same  packet  Gait  resided  some  time 
ill  Sieily,  tlieii  reimired  to  Maltii,  and  afterwards 
pnneeded  to  (iree<'e,  where  he  again  met  witli 
Hymn,  and  also  liad  an  interview  witli  Ali  I'aclia. 
I  AftiT  ranihlin;;  for  some  time  among  the  classic 
I  scenes  of  Greece,  he  prcweeded  to  Constantinople, 
I  thence  to  Nicomedia,  and  northwards  to  Kirpe,  on 
I  the  shores  of  the  Hlack  Sea.  Some  commercial 
!  speculations,  as  to  the  praclicahility  of  landing  Hri- 
!  tish  goods  in  defiance  of  tlie  lierlin  and  Jlilan  de- 
crees, prompted  these  unusual  wanderings.  At  one 
time,  when  detained  liy  quarantine.  Gait  ^n•ote  or 
sketched  out  si.t  dramas,  which  were  afterwards 
puhlistied  in  a  volume,  constituting,  according  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  'the  worst  tragedies  ever  seen.' 
On  his  return  he  publislieil  his  Voyages  and  Travels, 
and  Letters  from  tlie  Levant,  which  were  well  received. 
He  next  repaired  to  Gibraltar,  to  conduct  a  commer- 
cial business  wliich  it  was  proposed  to  establish 
there,  but  tlie  design  was  ilefcateii  by  the  success  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula.  He  ex- 
plored France  to  see  if  an  opening  could  be  found 
there,  hut  no  prospect  appeareil,  and  returning  to 
England,  he  contributed  some  dramatic  pieces  to 
the  New  Hritish  Tlieatre.  One  of  these.  The  Appeal, 
was  brought  out  in  the  Edinburgh  tlieatre  in  1818, 
anil  performed  four  nights.  Sir  Walter  Scott  having 
written  an  epilogue  for  the  play.  He  now  devoted 
himself  for  some  time  to  literary  pursuits,  writing 
in  the  periodical  works,  and  residing  in  Scotland. 
Among  his  more  elaborate  compositions  may  lie 
mentioned  a  Life  of  lienjamin  ^Yest,  the  artist.  His- 
torical Pictures,  Tlie  Wunihrinij  ,Jew,  and  The  Earth- 
qua/ie,  a  novel  in  three  volumes.  He  wrote  for 
ilackwood's  Magazine,  in  1820,  The  Ayrshire  Le- 
gatees, a  series  of  letters  containing  an  amusing 
Scottish  narrative.  His  next  work  was  '  The  An- 
nals of  the  Parish'  (18i;i),  whicli  instantly  became 
po|iular.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Annals 
nad  been  written  some  ten  or  twelve  years  before 
^.he  date  of  its  publication,  and  anterior  to  the  ap- 
,iearance  of  Waverley  and  Guy  Mannering,  and  tliat 
it  was  rejected  by  the  publishers  of  those  works, 
with  the  assurance,  that  a  novel  or  work  of  fiction 
entirely  Scottish  would  not  take  with  tlie  public! 
Mr  Gait  went  on  with  Ids  usual  ardour  in  the  com- 
position of  Scotch  novels.  He  had  now  found  where 
his  strength  l.ay,  and  Sir  Andrew  Wylie.  The  Entail, 
The  Steam-Boat,  and  The  I'rnvost,  were  succes- 
sively published — the  two  first  with  decided  success. 
These  were  followed  at  no  long  intervals  by  liingan 
Gdhai:e,  a  story  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters;  by 
The  Spacwife,  a  tale  of  the  times  of  James  I.  of  Scot- 
laud;  and  liothelan.  a  novel  partly  historic;il,  founded 
on  the  work  by  B;irnes  on  the  life  and  reign  of 
Edward  I.  Mr  Gait  idso  publislicd  anonymously,  in 
1824,  an  interesting  imaginative  little  tale,  The  Omen, 
which  was  reviewed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Black- 
wood's Maga'.ine.  In  fertility,  Gait  was  only  sur- 
passed by  Scott ;  and  perhaps  no  otlier  author  could 
have  written  an  equal  number  of  works  of  fiction. 
Taried  in  style  and  nninner,  witliin  the  same  limited 
period.  His  genius  was  unequal,  and  he  does  not 
Beem  to  have  been  able  to  discriminate  between  the 
good  and  the  b:id ;  but  the  vigour  and  copiousness 
of  his  mind  were  certainly  remarkable.  His  friendly 
biographer,  I)r  Moir  of  Musselburgh,  says  justly, 
that  the  '  great  drawback  to  Mr  Gait's  prosperity 
and  happiness  was  the  multitude  of  his  resources, 
and  from  his  being  equidly  fitted  for  a  student  and 
man  of  the  world.  As  the  old  proverb  hath  it,  "  the 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  fog ;"  so  in  the  transition 
from  one  occupation  and  employment  to  another,  he 
expended  those  powers  which,  if  long  concentrated 
OD  auy  particular  object,  must  have  produced  great 


results.'*  We  next  find  Mr  Gait  engaged  in  the 
forination  and  establishment  of  the  Canada  Com- 
pany, which  involved  him  in  a  long  labyrinth  of 
troubles,  vexation,  and  embarrassment.  SVhile  the 
preliminjiry  controversy  was  pending  between  the 
commissioners  of  tliis  compsiny,  the  Canada  clergy, 
and  the  colonijil  office,  previous  to  his  departure  for 
the  scene  of  his  new  operations  Gait  composed  his 
novel.  The  Last  of  the  Lairds,  also  descriptive  of 
Scottish  life.  He  set  out  for  America  in  182G,  his 
mission  being  limited  to  inquiry,  for  accomplishing 
which  eight  months  were  allowed.  His  dutien, 
however,  were  increased,  and  his  st;iy  prolonged,  by 
the  numerous  offers  to  purchase  lots  of  land,  and  for 
determining  on  tlie  system  of  management  to  be 
pursued  by  the  company.  A  million  of  capital  had 
been  intrusted  to  his  management.  On  the  2:td  of 
April,  St  George's  day,  1827,  Mr  Gait  proceeded  to 
found  the  town  of  Guelph,  in  the  upper  province  of 
Canada,  which  he  tliil  with  due  ceremony.  The  site 
selected  for  the  town  having  been  pointed  out,  '  a 
large  maple  tree,'  he  says,  'was  chosen;  on  which, 
taking  an  axe  from  one  of  the  woodmen,  I  struck 
the  first  stroke.  To  me,  at  least,  the  moment  was 
impressive  ;  and  the  silence  of  the  woods  that  echoed 
to  tlie  sound  was  as  the  sigh  of  the  solemn  genius 
of  the  wilderness  departing  for  ever.'  The  city  soon 
prospered:  in  three  months  upwards  of  160  building 
lots  were  engaged,  and  houses  rising  .as  fast  as  build- 
ing materials  could  be  prepared.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year,  however,  the  founder  of  the  city  was  cm 
broiled  in  difficulties.  Some  secret  enemies  liad 
niisreitresented  liim — he  was  accused  of  ktwering  the 
company's  stoc'ic — his  expenditure  was  complained 
of;  and  the  company  sent  out  an  accountant  to  act 
not  only  in  tlnit  capacity,  but  as  cashier.  Matters 
came  to  a  crisis,  and  Jlr  Gait  determined  to  return 
to  England.  Ample  testimony  has  been  borne  to 
the  skill  and  energy  with  which  he  conducted  the 
operations  of  this  company ;  but  his  fortune  and  his 
prospects  had  fled.  Thwarted  and  depressed,  he  was 
resolved  to  battle  with  liis  fate,  and  he  set  himself 
down  in  England  to  build  a  new  scheme  of  life,  'in 
wliich  the  secondary  condition  of  authorship  was 
made  primary.'  In  six  months  he  h.ad  six  volumes 
ready.  His  first  work  was  another  novel  in  three 
volumes,  Laivrie  Todd,  which  is  equal  to  '  The  An- 
nals of  the  Parish'  or  '  The  Entail.'  It  was  well 
received;  and  he  soon  after  produced  another,  de- 
scriptive of  tlie  customs  and  manners  of  Scotland  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  entitled  Southennan. 
The  subject  was  a  favourite  with  him,  but  his  mode 
of  treating  it  was  by  no  means  happy;  wliiie  the 
public  taste,  accustomed  to  the  historical  novels  of 
Scott,  was  impatient  of  any  secondary  work  in  this 
department.  For  a  short  time  in  the  same  year 
(18.'J0)  Mr  Gait  conducted  the  Courier  newsjiaper, 
but  this  new  employment  did  not  suit  him.  It  re- 
quired more  time,  and  incurred  more  responsibilities 
of  opinion  than  he  was  prepared  for,  and  he  gl;i<lly 
left  the  daily  drudgery  to  complete  a  Life  of  Byron, 
on  which  he  was  engaged  for  Colburn  the  publisher. 
The  comparative  brevity  of  this  memoir  (one  small 
volume),  the  name  of  Gait  as  its  author,  and  the  in- 
teresting nature  of  the  subject,  soon  siild  three  or 
four  editions  of  the  work  ;  but  it  was  sharply  assailed 
by  tlie  critics.  Some  of  the  positions  taken  up  by 
the  author  (as  that,  '  had  Byron  not  been  [lossessed 
of  genius,  he  might  have  been  a  better  man'),  and 
some  quaintness  and  affectation  of  expression,  ex- 
posed him  to  well-merited  ridicule.  Mr  Gait  next 
executed  a  series  of  Lives  of  the  Flayers,  an  amusing 

*  Biofrraphicat  Memoir  prefi.\ed  to  Galfs  novels,  in  Black- 
wood's Standard  Novels, 
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compilation,  and  Bnqfe  Cnrhet,  another  novel,  the 
objeot  of  which,  he  said,  was  to  pive  a  view  of  society 
generally,  as  'The  Provost'  was  of  hurph  incidents 
simply,  and  of  the  sort  of  genteel  persons  who  arc 
sometimes  found  iimonp  the  emigrants  to  the  United 
States.  Disease  now  invaded  the  robust  frame  of 
the  novelist;  but  he  wrote  on,  and  in  a  short  time 
four  othiT  works  of  fiction  issued  from  liis  pen — 
Btanletj  Buxton,  The  Meniher,  The  Rufiical,  and  Ehcn 
Ernkine.  In  1832  an  affection  of  the  spine,  and  an 
attack  rcsemhlinjr  paralysis,  preatly  reduced  Mr 
Gait,  and  subjected  him  to  acute  pain.  Next  j'ear, 
however,  he  was  again  at  the  press.  His  work  was 
a  tale  entitled  The  Lost  Child.  He  also  composed  a 
memoir  of  his  own  life,  in  two  volumes — a  curious 
ill-dipcsted  nielanpe,  hut  worthy  offK-rusal.  In  18.14 
he  publislieii  Litcmn/  Mi.sceUiinies,  in  three  volumes, 
dedicated  to  Kinp  William  IV.,  w!io  generously  sent 
a  sum  of  £200  to  the  author.  He  returned  to  his 
native  country  a  jK-rfect  wreck,  the  victim  of  re- 
peated attacks  of  paralysis;  yet  he  wrote  several 
pieces  for  periodical  works,  and  edited  the  pro4luc- 
tions  of  others.  After  severe  and  protracted  suffer- 
ings, borne  with  great  firmness  and  patience.  Mr 
Gait  died  at  Greenock  on  the  Uth  of  April  18.39. 

Of  a  long  list  of  our  author's  works,  several  are 
already  forgotten.  Not  a  few  of  his  novels,  however, 
bid  f;iir  to  be  permanent,  and  tlie  '  Annals  of  the 
parish'  will  i)robabIy  he  read  as  long  as  Waverley  or 
Guy  Mannering.  This  inimitable  little  tale  is  the 
simple  record  of  a  country  minister  during  the  fifty 
years  of  his  incunihency.  Besides  many  amusing 
and  touching  ini'idents,  the  work  presents  us  with  a 
picture  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  Scottish  rund 
village,  and  its  transition  to  a  manufacturing  town, 
as  witnessed  by  the  minister,  a  man  as  simple  as 
Abraham  Aihuns,  imbued  with  all  old-fashioned 
national  feelings  and  prejudices,  but  thoroughly  sin- 
cere, kind-hearted,  and  pious.  This  Tresbyterian 
worthy,  tiiC  Itev.  Micali  Halwhidder,  is  a  fine  repre- 
sentative of  the  primitive  Scottish  pastor;  diligent, 
blameless,  loyal,  and  exemplary  in  his  life,  but 
without  the  fiery  zeal  and  *  kirk-fiUing  eloquence' 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Covenant.  Micah  is  easy, 
garrulous,  fond  of  a  quiet  joke,  and  perfe<'tly  ig- 
norant of  the  world.  Little  tilings  are  great  to 
him  in  his  retirement  and  his  simplicity;  and  thus 
we  find  him  chronicling,  among  his  memorable 
events,  the  arrival  of  a  dancing-master,  the  planting 
of  a  pear-tree,  the  getting  a  new  bell  for  tlie  kirk, 
the  first  apjK'arance  of  runch's  Opera  in  the  coun- 
try-side, and  otluT  incidents  of  a  like  nature,  wliich 
he  mixes  up  indiMTimiuately  with  the  breaking  out 
of  the  American  war.  tlie  establishment  of  manufac- 
tures, or  the  spread  of  French  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples. Amidst  the  quaint  hummir  and  shrewd 
observation  of  honest  Micah  are  some  striking  and 
pathetic  incidents.  Mrs  Malciihn,  the  widow  of  a 
Clyde  shipmaster,  comes  to  settle  in  his  village;  and 
being  'a  genty  bixly,  calm  and  methixlictU,'  nhe 
brought  up  her  children  in  a  0U|>erior  manner,  and 
they  all  pet  on  in  the  world.  One  of  them  l>ecomes 
a  sailor;  and  there  arc*  few  imire  touching  narratives 
in  the  language  than  the  urcoutit  of  this  cheirfid 
pallaiit-heurtid  lad,  from  his  first  setting  off  to  st-a 
t4)  his  death  as  a  mitlstiipman,  in  an  engagement 
with  the  French.  Taken  allogi'ther,  this  work  of 
Mr  Gait's  is  invaluable  for  its  truth  and  iiiiture,  its 
quiet  unforved  humour  and  pathos,  its  genuine  na- 
tionality as  a  faithful  riitird  of  Scottish  feeling  and 
nianners.  ami  its  rich  felicity  of  homely  antique 
Scottish  phraie  and  expression,  which  to  his  coun- 
trymen is  iK'rhaps  the  crowning  excellence  of  the 
author. 

In  th<)  following  passage  the  plwing  of  Mr  Bal- 


whidder  as  minister  of  Dalmailing  is  admirably  de- 
scrilH'd  : — 

It  was  a  great  affair  ;  for  I  was  put  in  by  the  patron, 
and  the  people  knew  nothing  whatsoever  of  nie,  and 
their  hearts  were  stirred  into  strife  on  the  occasion, 
and  they  did  all  that  lay  within  the  compass  of  their 
power  to  keep  me  out,  insomuch  that  there  was  ob- 
liged to  be  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  protect  the  presby- 
tery ;  and  it  was  a  thing  that  made  my  heart  grieve 
when  I  heard  the  drum  beating  and  the  fife  playing 
as  we  were  going  to  the  kirk.  The  people  were  really 
mad  and  vicious,  and  flung  dirt  upon  us  as  we  passed, 
and  reviled  us  all,  and  held  out  the  finger  of  sconi  at 
me;  but  I  endured  it  with  a  resigned  spirit,  com- 
passionating their  wilfulness  ani  blindness.  Poor 
old  Mr  Kilfiiddy  of  the  Untehill  go*  such  a  clash  of 
glaur  on  the  side  of  his  face,  that  his  eye  was  aliuost 
extinguished. 

When  we  got  to  the  kirk  door,  it  was  found  to  be 
nailed  up,  so  as  by  no  possibility  to  be  opeYied.  The 
sergeant  of  the  soldiers  wanted  to  break  it,  but  I  was 
afraiil  that  the  heritors  would  grudge  and  complain 
of  the  expense  of  a  new  door,  and  I  supplicated  him 
to  let  it  be  as  it  was  ;  we  were  therefore  obligated  to  go 
in  bv  a  window,  and  the  crowd  followed  us  in  the  most 
unreverent  manner,  making  the  Lord's  house  like  aa 
inn  on  a  fair  day  with  their  grievous  velly-hooing. 
During  the  time  of  the  psalm  and  the  sermon  they  be- 
haved tiiemselves  better,  but  when  the  induction  caire 
on,  tiieir  clamour  was  dreadful;  and  Thomas  Thorl, 
the  weaver,  a  pious  zealot  in  that  time,  got  up  and 
protested  and  said,  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
he  that  entereth  not  by  the  door  into  the  sheepfold, 
but  climbeih  up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief 
and  a  rubber.*  .\nd  I  thought  I  would  have  a  hard 
and  sore  time  of  it  with  such  an  outstrapolous  people. 
Mr  Given,  that  was  then  the  minister  of  Lugton,  was 
a  jocose  man,  and  would  have  his  joke  even  at  a 
solemnity.  When  the  laying  of  the  hands  upon  me 
was  a-doing,  he  could  not  get  near  enough  to  put  on 
his,  but  he  stretchetl  out  his  staff  and  touched  my 
head,  and  said,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  rest, 
'  This  will  do  well  enough — timber  to  timber  ;'  but  it 
was  an  unfriendly  saying  of  Mr  Given,  considering 
the  time  and  the  place,  and  the  temper  of  my  people. 
After  the  ceremony  we  then  got  out  at  the  window, 
and  it  was  a  lieavy  day  to  me;  but  we  went  to  the 
manse,  and  there  we  had  an  excellent  dinner,  which 
Mrs  Watts  of  the  new  inn  of  Irville  prepared  at  my 
request,  and  sent  her  chaise-driver  to  sen?,  for  he 
wai  likewise  her  waiter,  she  having  then  but  cue 
chaise,  and  that  not  often  called  for. 

Hut  although  my  people  received  me  in  this  un 
rulv  manner,  I  was  resolved  to  cultivate  civllit) 
among  them  ;  and  therefore  the  very  next  morning 
I  began  a  round  of  visitations;  but  oh!  it  was  a 
steep  brae  that  I  had  to  climb,  and  it  needed  a  stout 
heart,  for  I  fouml  the  doors  in  some  plnce-i  barred 
a;;ai^^t  nie  ;  in  others,  the  baiins,  when  tliev  siiw  mc 
coining,  ran  crying  to  their  mothers,  '  Here's  the  feck- 
less Muss-.lohn  ;*  and  then,  when  I  went  in  into  the 
houses,  their  jiarents  would  not  ask  me  to  sit  down, 
but  with  a  scornful  way  said,  *  lIoiie«t  man,  wlial'fl 
vour  pleiusure  here  1'  Nevertheless,  I  walked  about 
from  iloor  to  diHir,  like  a  (leject*-d  In-ggar,  till  I  got 
the  altnous  deed  uf  a  civil  recejition,  and,  who  would 
have  thought  it,  from  no  less  n  pcn.*)ii  than  the  sumo 
Ihotiuw  Thorl  that  was  so  bitter  agaimit  me  in  the 
kirk  <»n  the  furegoiug  day. 

Thomas  was  stamling  at  the  door  with  Hii  green 
dutlle  apron  ami  his  red  Kilmarnock  nightcap — I 
mind  him  lus  well  a-s  if  it  was  hut  vestordRV— and  ho 
had  seen  me  going  from  Imuse  to  house,  and  in  what 
manner  I  was  nji*cte.|,  and  his  1h)wc1s  werv  n»t»ved, 
and  he  siiid  to  me  in  a  kind  manner,  *  Cunic  in,  ftir, 
and  eaM<  voursel ;  this  will  never  do ;  the  clerg^v  an* 
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Ood's  gorbies,  anJ  for  their  ninstcr'a  sake  it  bchovi's 
us  to  respect  them.  There  wa.s  no  aiie  in  the  whole 
parish  mair  against  you  than  mysel,  but  this  early 
visitation  is  a  symptom  of  grace  that  1  roulilna  have 
cxpcctit  from  a  bird  out  of  the  nest  of  ]>atronagc.' 
I  thanked  Thomas,  and  went  in  with  him,  and  we 
had  some  solid  conversation  together,  and  1  told  him 
that  it  wa-s  not  so  much  the  pastor's  duty  to  feed  the 
flock,  as  to  herd  them  well ;  and  that  although  there 
might  be  some  abler  with  the  head  than  me,  there 
wasna  a  he  within  the  bounds  of  Scotland  more 
willing  to  watch  the  fold  by  night  and  by  day.  And 
Thonnus  said  he  had  not  heanl  a  nniir  sound  observe 
for  some  time,  and  that  if  1  lu-Id  to  that  doctrine  in 
the  jioopit,  it  wouldna  be  lung  till  I  would  work  a 
change.  '  1  was  mindit,'  quoth  he,  '  never  to  set  my 
foot  within  the  kirk  door  while  you  were  there;  but 
to  testify,  and  no  to  condemn  without  a  trial,  I'll  be 
there  next  Lord's  day,  and  egg  my  neighbours  to  be 
likewise,  so  ye'll  no  have  to  preach  just  to  the  bare 
walls  and  the  laird's  family.' 

The  'Ayrshire  Legatees'  is  a  story  of  the  same 
cast  as  the  Annals,  and  describes  (chiefly  by  means 
of  correspondence)  tlie  adventures  of  ain>ther  coun- 
try minister  and  his  family  on  a  journey  to  London 
to  obtain  a  rich  legacy  left  him  by  a  cousin  in  India. 
'  The   Provost'  is   another   portraiture  of  Scottish 
life,  illustrative  of  the  jealousies,  eontenticms,  local 
improvements,  anil  jobbery  of  a  small  burgh  in  the 
olden  time.     Some  of  the  descriptions  in  this  work 
are  very  powerfully  written.     'Sir  Andrew  Wylie' 
and  'The  Entail' arc  more   regular  and  ambitious 
performances,  treble  the  lengtli  of  the  others,  but 
not   so   carefully   finished.      The   pau-kie-    Ayrshire 
baronet  is  humorous,   but  not  very  natural.     Tile 
character  of  Leddy  Grippy  in  'The  Entail'  was  a 
prodigious  favourite  with   Byron.     Both  Scott  and 
Byron,  it  is  said,  read  this  novel  three  times  over — 
no  slight  testimony  to  its  merits.     We  should  be 
disposed,  however,  to  give  the  preference  to  another 
of  Mr  Gait's  three-volume  fictions,  '  Lawrie  Todd, 
or   the  Settlers,'  a  work  which  seems   to  have  no 
parallel,  since  Defoe,  for  apparent  reality,  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  fertility  of  invention.     Tlie 
liistory  of  a  re;U   individual,  a  m.an  named   Grant 
Thorhurn,    supplied    the    author    with   part    of  his 
incidents,    as    the    story  of  Alexander   Selkirk   did 
Defoe ;  but  the  mind  and  the  experience  of  Gait  are 
stamped  on  almost  every  page.     In  his  former  pro- 
ductions our  autlior  wrought  with  his  recollections 
of  the  Scotland  of  his  youth  ;  the  mingled  worth, 
Bimplicity,  pawkincss,  and  enthusiasm  which  he  had 
seen  or  heard   of  as  he    loitered    about    Irvine  or 
Greenock,  or  conversed  with  the  country  sires  and 
matrons;  but  in  'Lawrie  Todd'  we  have  tlie  fruit  of 
his  observations  in  the  New  World,  presenting  an 
entirely  difl'erent  and  origin;il  phase  of  the  Scottish 
character.      Lawrie  is  by  trade    a  nailmaker,  who 
emigrates  witli  his  brother  to  America,   and  their 
stock  of  worldly  goods    and  riches,  on  arriving  at 
New  York,  consisted  of  about  five  sliillings  in  money, 
and  an   old  eliest  containing  some  articles  of  dress 
Hnd  other  necessaries.     Lawrie  works  hard  at  the 
nailnniking,  marries  a  pious  and  industrious  maiden 
,who  soon  dies),  and  in   time  becomes  master  of  a 
grocer's  shop,  which  he  exchanges  for  the  business 
of  a  seedsman.  The  latter  is  a  bad  affair,  and  Lawrie 
is  compelled  to  sell  all  off,  and  begin  the  world  again. 
He  removes  with  his  family  to  tlie  backwoods,  and 
once  more  is  prosperous.  He  dears,  builds,  purchases 
land,  and  speculates  to  great  advantage,  till  he  is  at 
length  enabled  to  return  to  Scotland  in  some  style, 
and  visit  the  place  of  his  nativity.     This  Scottish 
I    jaunt  is  a  blemish  in  the  work,  for  the  incidents 
iind  descriptions  arc  ridicidously  exaggerated;  but 


nothing  can  be  better  than  the  account  of  the  early 
strugglesof  thishumble  hero — the  Anieric;ui  sketches 
of  character  with  which  the  work  abounds — the  view 
it  gives  of  life  in  the  backwoods — or  the  iieculiiir 
freshness  and  vigour  that  seem  to  accomiiany  every 
scene  and  every  movement  of  the  story.  In  percep- 
tion of  character  and  motive,  within  a  certain  sidiere, 
Mr  Gait  stands  unrivalled  ;  and  he  lias  energy  as 
well  as  quickness.  His  taste,  however,  was  very  de- 
fective ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  hurry  and  un- 
certainty of  his  latter  days,  led  him  to  waste  his 
original  powers  on  subjects  unfitted  for  his  pen.  and 
injurious  to  his  reputation.  The  story  of  his  life  is 
a  melancholy  one ;  but  his  genius  was  an  honour  to 
his  country,  and  merited  a  better  reward. 

THOMAS  noPE. 

Thomas  Hope,  the  author  of  Anastasius,  was  one 
of  the  merchant  princes  of  England  whom  com- 
merce had  led  to  opulence,  and  who  repaid  the  com- 
pliment by  ennobling  his  origin  and  pursuits  with 
taste,  munificence,  and  genius.  He  was  one  of  three 
brothers,  wealthy  merchants  in  Amsterdam.  When 
a  young  man,  he  spent  some  years  in  foreign  travel, 
visiting  the  principal  places  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  On  hi.'  return  he  settled  in  London,  pur- 
ch.ased  a  large  house,  and  a  country  mansion  (Deep- 
dene,  near  Dorking),  and  embellished  buth  with 
drawings,  picture  galleries,  sculpture,  amphitlieatres 
for  antiques,  and  all  other  rare  and  costly  apjiliaiices. 
His  appearances  as  an  author  arose  out  of  these 
favourite  occupations  and  studies.  In  1805  he  ]iub- 
lished  a  folio  volume  of  drawings  and  descriptions, 
entitled  Household  Furniture  and  Decorations.  The 
ambitious  style  of  this  work,  and  the  author's  devo- 
tion to  the  forms  of  chairs,  sofas,  couches,  and  tables, 
provoked  a  witty  piece  of  ridicule  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  ;  but  the  man  of  taste  and  virtu  triumphed. 
A  more  classical  and  appropriate  style  of  furniture  and 
domestic  utensils  gained  ground  ;  and  with  Mr  Hope 
rests  the  honour  of  having  achieved  the  improve- 
ment. Two  other  splendid  publications  proceeded 
from  Mr  Hope,  The  Costume  of  the  Ancients  (1809), 
and  Designs  of  Modem  Costumes  (181'2),  both  works 
evincing  extensive  knowledge  and  curious  research. 
In  1819  Mr  Hope  burst  forth  as  a  novelist  of  the  first 
order.  He  had  studied  human  nature  as  well  as 
architecture  and  costume,  and  his  early  travels  had 
exhibited  to  him  men  of  various  creeds  and  countries. 
The  result  was  Anastasius,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Modern 
Greek,  written  at  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  C  ntury, 
in  three  volumes.  The  author's  name  was  not  pre- 
fixed to  the  work— as  it  was  given  forth  as  a  verit- 
able history  —  but  the  secret  soon  became  known, 
.and  Mr  Hope,  from  being  reputed  as  something  like 
a  learned  upholsterer,  or  clever  dr.aughtsiiian,  was 
at  once  elevated  into  a  riv;ilry  with  Byron  as  a  glow- 
ing painter  of  foreign  scenery  and  manners,  and  with 
Le  Sage  and  the  other  m.asters  of  the  novel,  in  the 
art  of  conducting  a  fable  and  delineating  cliaracter. 
The  author  turned  from  fiction  to  metaphysics,  and 
composed  a  work  On  the  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  see  through  the  press,  but 
which  was  published  after  bis  decease.  His  cosmo- 
gony is  strange  and  unorthodox ;  but  amidst  his 
paradoxes,  conceits,  and  abstruse  speculations,  are 
many  ingenious  views  and  eloquent  disquisitions. 
Mr  Hope  died  on  the  ,3d  of  February  1831,  and  pro- 
bate was  granted  for  £180,000  personal  property. 
Mr  Beckford  and  '  Vathek'  are  the  only  jiarailcls  to 
Mr  Hope  and  '  Anast.asius '  in  oriental  wealth  and 
imagin.ation. 

'  Anastasius'  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  dazz- 
ling of  modern  rom.ances.     The  hero  is,  like  Zeluco, 
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a  villain  spoilcil  by  early  indiilpenrc  ;  he  bocomefl  n 
rene^'.'idu  to  liis  faith,  a  int-rciiiary.  ii  rnl)l)fr,  and 
an  assassin  ;  but  the  elements  of  a  iK-tter  nature  are 
sown  in  liis  compositioii,  and  break  forth  at  times. 
He  is  a  native  of  Chios,  the  son  of  Greek  parents. 
To  avoid  the  consequences  of  an  amour  with  Helena, 
the  consul's  danj^hter,  he  runs  off  to  sua  in  a  Vene- 
tian vessel,  whioli  is  boarded  by  jdrates  and  cap- 
tureil.  The  pirates  are  in  turn  taken  by  a  Turkish 
frij^ate,  and  carried  before  Hassan  Pasha.  Anasta- 
jius  is  released,  fights  with  the  Turks  in  the  war 
against  the  Araonoots,  and  accompanies  tlie  Greek 
droyueman  to  Constantinople.  Dis^jraee  and  be|^- 
pary  reduce  him  to  various  shifts  and  adventures. 
He  follows  a  Jew  quack  doctor  selling  nostrums — is 
thrown  into  the  Bagnio,  or  state  prison — afterwards 
embraces  the  Turkish  faith — revisits  Greece — pro- 
ceeds to  Egypt — and  subsequently  ranges  over  Ara- 
bia, and  visits  Malta,  Siedy,  and  Italy.  His  in- 
trigues, adventures,  sufferings,  Sec.  are  innumerable. 
Every  aspect  of  Greek  and  Turkish  society  is  de- 
picted— sarcasm,  piquant  allusion,  pathos  and  pas- 
sion, and  descriptions  of  scenery,  are  strangely  inter- 
mingled in  the  narf'ative.  Wit,  ejiigram,  and  tlie 
glitter  of  rhetorical  amplification,  occupy  too  much 
space;  but  tlie  scene  is  constantly  shifting,  and  the 
work  possesses  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  a  book  of 
travels  joined  to  those  of  a  romance.  The  traveller, 
loo,  is  a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  has  a  keen  in- 
siglit  into  human  weaknesses  and  foibles,  and  de- 
scribes his  adventures  and  impressions  witliout  hypo- 
crisy or  reserve.  The  most  powerful  passages  are 
those  in  wlueli  pathos  is  predominant — sudi  as  the 
scenes  with  Kuphrosyne,  whom  Anastasius  has 
basely  violated — his  sensations  on  revisiting  Greece 
and  the  tomb  of  Helena— liis  reflections  on  witness- 
ing the  dead  Araonoot  soldier  wliom  he  had  slain^ 
the  horrors  of  the  plague  and  famine — and,  above 
all,  the  account  of  the  death  of  Alexis,  the  child  of 
Anastasius,  and  in  wiioni  were  centred  the  only 
remains  of  his  human  afTection,  his  love  and  hope. 
The  gradual  decay  of  this  youth,  and  the  intense 
anxiety  and  watchfulness  of  his  fatlier,  constitute  a 
scene  of  genuine  grief  and  tenderness.  We  firget 
the  craft  and  villanv  of  Anasta.sius,  thus  liumblcd 
and  i)rostrate.  His  wild  gaiety  and  heartless  jests, 
his  degeneracy  an»I  sensualism,  have  passed  away. 
They  had  palled  upon  himself,  but  one  spring  of 
pure  afTection  remained  to  redeem  his  nature;  and 
it  is  not  without  the  strongest  pity  and  kindred 
commiseration  that  we  see  the  desperate  adventurer 
reduced  to  loneliness  and  heartbroken  despair.  The 
scene  is  introduced  by  an  account  of  his  recovering 
liis  lost  son  in  Egypt,  and  carrying  him  oflf  to  Eu- 
rope : 

My  cousin'd  letter  had  promised  mc  a  brilliant  lot, 
and — what  was  better — my  own  pockets  in^n^L•d  me 
a  Jeotiit  competence.  The  refinements  of  a  Kuropcan 
education  should  add  every  external  elegance  to  my 
boy'i  innate  excellence,  and,  having  myself  moilc- 
•  rately  enjoyed  the  gooil  things  of  this  world,  while 
striving  to  deserve  the  better  promised  in  the  next,  I 
should,  ere  my  friends  became  tired  of  my  dotage, 
resign  nty  last  breath  in  the  arms  of  my  child. 

The  blue  sky  scorned  to  wnile  upon  my  cheerful 
thoughts,  and  the  green  wave  to  murmur  approbation 
of  my  i>lun.  Almighty  (iod  !  what  was  there  in  it 
8u  heinous  to  deserve  that  an  inexuruble  fate  should 
cast  it  to  the  windit ! 

In  the  midst  of  my  dream  of  happiness,  my  eye  fell 
upon  the  darling  object  in  which  centred  all  its 
Hwoets.  Insensibly  my  child's  jtnittlu  had  dimi- 
ni*h>'d,  and  had  at  last  subsiiled  in  an  unusual  silence. 
I  tSi'UL'ht  he  liMiki'd  pale  ;  his  eyes  seemed  heavy, 
and  his  lips  felt  parched.    The  rose,  that  every  morn- 


ing, still  so  fresh,  so  erect  on  its  stalk,  at  mid-day 
hung  its  heavy  head,  di^oolu^^ed,  wjin,  and  fading 
but  so  frequently  had  the  billowM,  during  ihc  fury  o 
the  storm,  drenched  my  boy's  little  crib,  thai  I  couU 
not  wonder  he  should  have  felt  their  eflects  in  a  seven 
cold.  I  put  him  to  bed,  and  tried  to  hush  him  U 
sleep.  Soon,  iiowever,  his  face  grew  fluwheil,  and  hi: 
pulse  became  feverish.  I  failed  alike  in  niy  endea 
vours  to  procure  him  repose  and  to  afford  him  amuso 
ment :  but,  though  playthings  were  rejnilsed,  anf 
tales  no  longer  attended  to,  still  he  could  not  bca' 
mc  an  instant  out  of  his  sight;  nor  would  he  lako 
anything  except  at  my  hands.  Kven  when — as  too 
soon  it  did — his  reason  began  to  wander,  his  filial 
affection  retained  its  pristine  hold  of  his  heart.  It 
had  grown  into  an  adonition  of  his  equally  doting 
father;  and  the  mere  consciousness  of  my  presence 
seemed  to  relieve  his  uneasiness. 

Had  not  my  feelings,  a  few  moments  only  before, 
been  those  of  such  exceeding  hai)piness,  I  >h(tuhl  not 
so  soon  perhaps  have  conceived  great  alarm  ;  but  I 
had  throughout  life  found  every  extraordinary  Inirst 
f>^  j'^y  followed  by  some  unforeseen  calamity  ;  and  my 
exultation  had  Just  risen  to  so  unusual  a  j»iteh,  that  a 
deep  dismay  now  at  once  struck  me  to  the  heart.  I 
felt  convinced  that  I  had  only  been  carried  to  so  high 
a  ])innacle  of  joy,  in  order  to  be  hurled  with  greater 
ruin  into  an  abyss  of  wo.  Such  became  my  anxiety 
to  reach  Trieste,  and  to  obtain  the  best  medical  assist- 
ance, that  even  while  the  ship  coniinuett  to  cleave 
the  waves  like  an  arrow,  I  fancied  it  lay  like  a  log 
upon  the  main.  How,  then,  did  my  pangs  increase 
when,  as  if  in  resentment  of  my  unjust  complaints, 
the  breeze,  dying  away,  really  left  -»ur  keel  motionless 
on  the  waters  !    My  anguish  batHed  all  expression. 

In  truth  I  do  not  know  how  I  preserved  mv  senses, 
except  from  the  need  I  stood  in  of  their  aid  :  for, 
while  we  lay  cursed  with  absolute  immobility,  and 
the  sun  ever  found  us,  on  rising,  in  the  same  place 
where  it  had  left  us  on  setting,  my  child— my  dar- 
ling child — was  every  instant  growing  woi-se,  and 
sinking  apace  under  the  pressure  of  illness.  To  the 
deep  and  flushing  glow  of  a  complexion  far  exceeding 
in  its  transient  brilliancy  even  the  brightest  hues  (« 
health,  had  succeeded  a  settled,  unchanging,  deadly 
paleness.  His  eye,  whose  round  full  orb  was  wont 
to  beam  upon  me  with  mild  but  fervent  radi.ance, 
now  dim  and  wandering,  for  the  most  part  r\'  naincd 
half  closed  ;  and  when,  roused  by  my  address,  the 
idol  of  my  heart  strove  to  raise  his  languid  look,  and 
to  meet  the  fearful  inquiries  of  mine,  he  only  >howed 
all  the  former  fire  of  his  countenance  extinct.  In  the 
more  violent  bursts,  indeed,  of  his  uncea--ing  delirium, 
his  wasting  features  sometimes  acquired  a  fresh  hut 
sad  expression.  He  would  then  start  up,  and  with 
his  feeble  hands  clasped  together,  and  big  tears  rol- 
ling down  his  faded  cheeks,  beg  in  the  mo^t  moving 
terms  to  he  restored  to  his  home:  but  mostly  lie 
seemed  ab-orlK-d  in  inwanl  musings,  and,  no  longer 
taking  note  of  the  passing  hour,  he  frequently  during 
the  course  of  the  day  moved  his  pallid  lips,  as  if  re- 
peating to  hiniself  the  little  prayer  winch  he  had  lH.'en 
wont  to  say  at  bed-time  and  at  rising,  and  the  hlesA 
ings  I  had  taught  him  to  add,  addresstil  lo  hij 
mother  on  belialf  of  his  father.  If — wretched  to  ^of 
him  thus,  and  doubly  agonizeil  to  think  that  I  Aloni> 
had  been  the  cause — I  burst  out  into  tears  which  1 
strove  to  hide,  his  perception  of  outward  object* 
seemed  all  at  once  for  a  m<inieiit  to  return.  lie  asked 
me  whether  I  wius  hurt,  and  would  lament  that,  young 
and  feeble  as  he  was,  he  could  not  yet  nunne  nu'  as  he 
wished  ;  but  promised  mo  better  care  when  ho  ahould 
grow  Htnuiger. 

In  this  way  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day 
n>lled  on,  without  any  progrt-s^  in  our  voyage,  while 
all  I  had  left  to  do  wa»  to  sit  doubled  over  my  child*! 
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couch,  wiitchins;  all  lii»  waiiK,  ami  sluilyiiig  all  liis 
look*,  trving,  but  in  vain,  t"  ilisrovcr  »oiiic  ameiid- 
nicut.  'Oh  for  those  ilavx:'  I  now  thought,  '  when  a 
calm  at  ^ca  n|i)'cnml  an  intoknihli'  vvil,  only  because 
it  stopped  bouie  tide  of  folly  or  delayed  some  scheme 
of  vice  ! ' 

At  last  one  afternoon,  when,  totally  exhausted  with 
want  of  sleep,  1  sat  down  by  my  child  in  all  the  com- 
posure of  torpid  .Icspair,  the  sailors  rushed  in  one  anil 
,ll_for  even  they  had  felt  my  agony,  and  doted  on 
my  boy.  They  came  to  cheer  nie  with  better  tidings. 
A  breeze  had  Just  sprung  up  !  The  waves  had  again 
begun  to  ripple,  anil  the  lazy  keel  to  stir.  As  minute 
pressed  on  minute,  the  moiJon  of  the  ship  became 
•wifter  and  presently,  as  if  nothing  had  been  want- 
ing bu  a  first  impulse,  we  again  dashed  through  the 
waves  with  all  our  former  speed. 

Every  hour  now  brought  us  visibly  nearer  the  in- 
most recess  of  the  ileep  .\dri:itic  and  the  end  of  our 
jouvney.  Pola  seemed  to  glide  by  like  a  vision:  prc- 
•cntlv  we  passed  Kiurne;  we  saw  Capo  d'lstria  but  a 
few  'minutes:  at  hist  we  descried  Trieste  itself  1 
Another  half  hour,  and  every  separate  house  became 
visible,  and  not  long  after  we  ran  full  sail  into  the 
harbour.  Tlie  sails  were  taken  in,  the  anchor  was 
dropped,  and  a  boat  instantly  came  alongside. 

All  the  necessary  preparations  had  been  made  for 
immediately  conveying  my  patient  on  shore.  Wrapped 
up  in  a  shawl,  he  was  lifted  out  of  his  crib,  laid  on  a 
pillow,  and  lowered  iiito  the  boat,  where  1  held  liim 
in  my  lap,  protected  to  the  best  of  my  power  from  the 
roughness  of  tlie  blast  and  the  dashing  of  the  spray 
until  we  reached  the  quay. 

In  my  distress  I  had  totally  forgotten  the  taint 
contracted  at  Melada,  and  had  purposed,  the  instant 
we  stepped  on  sliore,  to  carry  my  child  straight  to  a 
phvsician.  New  anguish  pierced  my  soul  when  two 
bayonets  crossed  ujton  my  breast  forced  uie,  in  spite 
of  my  alternate  supplication  and  rage,  to  remain  on 
the  jettee,  there  to  wait  his  coming,  and  his  previous 
scrutiny  of  all  our  healthy  crew.  All  I  could  obtain 
a^^  a  special  favour  was  a  messenger  to  hurry  his 
approacli,  while,  panting  for  his  arrival,  I  sat  down 
with  my  Alexis  in  my  arms  under  a  low  sheil  which 
kept  otf  a  i>elting  shower.  1  scarce  know  how  long 
this  situation  lasted.  My  mind  was  so  wrapped  up  in 
the  danger  of  my  boy  as  to  remain  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  bustle  around,  except  when  the  removal  of 
8ome  cask  or  barrel  forced  me  to  shift  my  station. 
Yet,  while  wholly  deaf  to  the  unceasing  din  of  the 
place,  I  could  discern  the  faintest  rumour  tliat  seemed 
to  announce  the  approaching  pliysioinn.  tJ,  how  I 
cursed  his  unfeeling  delay  !  how  1  would  have  paved 
his  way  with  gold  to  have  h.astened  his  coming!  and 
yet  a  something  whi^.pered  continually  in  my  ear  that 
the  utmost  speed  of  man  no  longer  could  avail. 

Ah  !  that  at  le.xst,  confirmed  in  this  sad  persuasion, 
I  might  have  ta.sted  the  heart-remiing  pleasure  of 
bestowing  upon  my  departing  child  the  la.^t  earthly 
endearments !  but,  tranquil,  composed,  and  softly 
slumbering  as  he  looked,  I  feared  to  disturb  a  repose 
on  which  1  founded  my  only  remaining  hopes.  All  at 
once,  in  the  midst  of  my  despair,  1  .saw  a  sort  of  smile 
light  up  my  darling's  features,  and  hard  as  I  strove  to 
guard  against  all  vain  illusions,  I  could  not  at  this 
sight  stop  a  ray  of  gladness  from  gliding  unchecked 
into  my  trembling  heart.  Short,  however,  was  the 
joy:  soon  vanished  the  deceitful  symptom!  On  a 
closer  view  it  only  appeared  to  have  been  a  slight 
convulsion  which  had  hurried  over  my  child's  now 
tranquil  countenance,  a.s  will  sometimes  dart  over  the 
smooth  mirror  of  a  dormant  lake  the  image  of  a  bird 
in  the  air.  It  l.-:ked  like  the  response  of  a  departing 
angel,  to  those  already  on  high,  thiH  hailed  his  speedy 
coming.  The  soul  of  my  Alexis  was  fast  preparing 
fer  its  flight. 


Lest  he  might  feel  ill  at  ease  in  my  lap,  I  laid  him 
down  upon  my  cloak,  and  kneeled  by  his  side  to 
watch  the  growing  change  in  his  features.  Tlie  present 
now  was  all  to  me:  the  future  I  knew  I  no  longer 
should  reck.  Feeling  my  breath  close  to  his  cheek, 
he  lialf  opened  his  eyes,  looked  as  if  after  a  long 
absence  again  suddenly  re^-ognising  his  father,  and — 
putting  out  his  little  mouth — seemed  to  crave  one 
last  token  of  love.  The  temptation  was  too  powerful : 
I  gently  pressed  my  lip  upon  that  of  my  babe,  and 
gathered  from  it  the  proffered  kiss.  Life's  last  faint 
spark  was  just  going  forth,  and  I  caught  it  on  the 
threshold.  Scarce  had  I  drawn  back  my  face,  when 
all  respiration  cca-sed.  His  eye-strings  broke,  liis 
features  fell,  ami  his  limbs  stiffened  for  ever.  All  was 
over :  Alexis  was  no  more. 


WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

JIr  'Washington  Irtino,  a  native  of  America, 
commenced  a  career  of  literary  uxertion  in  this 
country  by  the  imblicati(jn  in   1S20  of  The  Sketch- 


'NVashington  Irving. 

i?oo^,  .1  scries  of  short  tales  and  essays,  sentinicnt.il 
and  humorous,  which  were  originally  printed  in  an 
American  periodical,  but  illustrative  of  Knglish 
manners  and  scenery.  Mr  Irving  had  previously 
published  in  his  native  country  a  humorous  JlUto-y 
(if  jVcH'  York,  III/  Knicherlim-her,  being  an  imaginary 
account  of  the  original  Dutch  inliabitants  of  that 
state;  and  he  hud  also  issued  a  satirical  periodical 
entitled  Sahnaijundi.  'The  Sketch-Book'  was  re- 
ceived with  great  favour  in  Britain  ;  its  carefully 
elaborated  style  and  beauties  of  diction  were  highly  _ 
praised,  and  its  portraitures  of  English  rural  life 
and  customs,  though  too  antiquated  to  be  strictly 
accurate,  were  pleasing  and  interesting.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  author  had  formed  his  taste  upon 
that  of  Addison  and  Goldsmith  ;  but  his  own  great 
country,  its  early  state  of  society,  the  red  Indians, 
.and  native  traditions,  had  also  supplied  him  with  a 
fund  of  natural  and  origin.al  description.  His  stories 
of  Kip  Van  Winkle  and  the  Sleepy  Hollow  are  per- 
haps the  finest  pieces  of  original  fictitious  writing 
that  this  century  has  produced,  next  to  the  works 
of  Scott.  In  1S22  Mr  Irving  continued  the  same 
style  of  fanciful  Knglish  delineation  in  his  Bracebndgt! 
Hall,  in  wliich  we  are  introduced  to  the  interior  of 
a  squire's  mansion,  and  to  a  number  of  original 
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chiiriicters,  drawn  with  (Micacy  and  discrimination 
equal  to  those  in  his  former  work.  In  1824  appeared 
anotiier  series  of  talcs  ami  sketches?,  hut  ^jreatly  in- 
ferior, entitled  TalcH  of  a  Trawlkr.  Having  {,'one  to 
Spain  in  connection  w  itli  the  Uniteil  States  embassy, 
Mr  Irving  studied  the  history  and  antiijuitiesof  that 
rnmaQtic  country,  and  in  1828  published  The  Life 


and  Voyages  of  ChrUtopher  Culumhits,  in  four  volumes, 

written  in  a  less  ornate  style  than  his  former 
works,  but  valuable  for  tlic  new  information  it  enm- 
niuiiicates.  Next  year  ap(K*:ired  The  Cumjutst  uf 
Gra nudity  ami  in  18M2  Tha  AlhomOrd,  botli  connected 
with  tlie  ancient  Moorish  kin^idom  of  Granada,  ami 
partly  tictitiuus.     Several  lighter  wurka  have  sinoe 


Wasliington  Irving's  Cottagu. 
issued  from  hit  fertile  pen — Astoria,  a  narrative  of    passion   fur  cleanliness  was  the  leadinp  principle  in 
i\merican  advei.ture;  A  Tour  in  (he.  Prairies;  Abbots-     domestic  economy,  and  the  universal  test  of  an  able 
/;  rd  and  Ncwstvad,  &c.     The  jtrincipal  works  of  Mr  |  housewife  ;  a  character  which  formt-d  the  utmost  am- 
Irvinjj   are    his    '  Sketcii-Hook'    and    *  Bracebridpe  (  bition  of  ourunenli;;htened  •rrandniother*.     •'"'-■*"—* 


The  front 


Hall;'  these  are  the  corner-stones  of  his  fame,  and 
likely  to  be  durable.  In  all  his  writinj^'s,  however, 
there  are  p;issages  evincing  tine  taste,  gentle  atlec- 
tions,  and  jjraceful  description.     His  sentiments  are 


loor  wiw  never  opened  except  on  marria^'es,  funerulu, 
New-Year's  days,  the  festival  nf  ;?t  N'ichoI]i.«,  or  soma 
such  great  occasion.  It  wtvs  onianiented  with  a  gor- 
geous    brass    knocker   curiously  wrou^'ht,   sometimes 


manly  and  generous,  and  his  pathetic  and  luimorous  1  into  the  device  of  u  dog,  iind  sometimes  of  a  lion's 


sketches  are  in  general  prevented  from  degenerating 
into  extravagance  hv  practical  good  sense  and  a  cor- 
rect judgment.  MiKlern  authors  have  too  much 
neglected  the  mere  matter  of  style ;  hut  tiie  success 
of  Mr  Irving  should  con vi nee  the  careless  that  the 
graces  of  composition,  when  eniph)yed  even  on  paint- 
ings of  domestic  life  antl  the  quiet  scenes  of  nature, 
can  still  charm  as  in  the  days  of  Addison,  Gold- 
smith, and  Mackenzie. 

[Manners  in  New  Yorh  in  the  Dutch  Times.'] 

The  houses  of  the  higher  cla.'<s  were  generally  con- 
structed of  wood,  excepting  the  gable  end,  which  was 
of  small  black  and  yellow  Dutch  bricks,  and  always 
faced  on  the  street;  as  our  ancestors,  like  tlieir  de- 
ficcndants,  were  very  nmch  given  to  outwuril  show,  imd 
were  noted  fur  putting  the  best  leg  torenio'^t.  The 
house  wius  nlways  fu^lll^hed  with  abundance  uf  large 

doors  and  Hnmll  windows  on  every  lloor;  the  date  of  I  pose  of  giving  it  a  thurongh  cleaning,  and  puttinji 
its  erection  wiw  curitmsly  designated  by  iron  figures  I  things  to  rights,  alwavs  taking  the  precaution  of  lear 
on  the  front ;  ami  on  the  top  cif  the  roof  wiis  perched  |  ing  their  slices  at  the  door,  and  entering  devoutly  on 
a  fierce  Utile  weaiherc<ick,  to  let  the  family  into  ilie  ;  llieir  stocking  feet.     After  scrubbing  the  floor,  sprink- 


important  secret  whieii  way  the  wind   blew.     These, 
like    the  weathercocks    un   the  tojfs  of  (uir  steeples, 

{(ointed  sonumy  dilfcrent  ways,  that  every  nian  could 
nive  a  wind  to  his  mind  ;  and  you  would  have  thought 
old  .1'olus  had  set  all  his  bags  of  wind  adrift,  pell- 
mell,  to  gambol  about  this  windy  metropuli<4;  the 
most  stanch  and  loyul  eiti/ens,  however,  alwavs  \rent 
according  to  the  weathercock  on  the  top  of  the  gover- 
nor's house,  which  was  certainly  the  most  correct,  lu 
he  had  ft  trusty  servant  ompbiyed  every  morning  to 
clind)  up  and  point  it  whichever  way  the  wind  blew. 
In  those  ^ood  days  of  simplicity  and  i»unshine|  a 


head  ;  and  wjus  daily  burnished  with  such  religious 
zeal,  that  it  was -ifttinies  worn  out  by  the  rery  pre- 
cautions taken  foi  its  iircservation.  The  wh  "le  house 
was  constantly  in  a  state  of  inundiition,  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  mops,  and  brooms,  and  scrubbing-brushes ; 
and  the  good  housewives  of  those  days  were  a  kind  of 
amphibious  animal,  delighting  exeeedingly  to  bedab- 
bling in  water,  insunmch  that  a  liistorian  of  the  day 
gravely  tells  us,  that  many  uf  his  townswomcn  grew 
to  have  webbed  tingers  like  unto  a  cluck  ;  and  some 
of  them,  he  had  little  doubt,  could  the  matter  be  ex- 
amined into,  wuuld  be  found  to  have  the  t;iils  of  mer- 
maids;  but  this  I  look  upon  to  be  a  mere  spi  rt  of 
fancv,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  will'ul  misrepresentatio.i. 

The  gnind  parlour  was  the  sanctum  winctoroiT', 
where  the  pa-ssion  for  cleaning  was  indulged  without 
control.  In  this  sacred  apartment  no  one  wa-*  Jtcr- 
mitted  to  enter  excepting  the  nii>tress  and  her  con fi- 
lential  nniid,  who  visited  it  once  a-wcek  for  the  pur 


ling  it  with  tine  white  sand,  which  was  curiouAU 
stroked  into  angles,  and  curves,  and  rhomboids,  with 
a  bruoiti,  after  washing  the  windi»ws,  rubbing  and 
polishing  the  furniture,  and  mitting  a  new  bunch  of 
evergreens  in  the  fireplace,  tlie  window-shutters  were 
again  clo-nd  to  keep  out  the  Mies,  and  the  room  care- 
fully lucked  up  until  the  revtdution  of  time  brou^jhl 
rounil  the  weekly  cleaning  ihiy. 

A*  to  the  family,  thi  y  nlways  e'tteied  in  nt  tht 
pito,  and  modt  gencmllv  lived  in  ilie  kitchen.  To 
hav«  seen  a  numerou-*  iion>ehoM  i*^M:nl>led  nmund 
the  fire,  one  would  have  imagined  that  he  wn*  tnui- 
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sported  back  to  those  happy  Jay?*  of  primeval  piinpli- 
rity  which  float  before  our  iiiia;;iiiatiunrt  like  golJen 
risiona.  The  firfplaces  were  of  a  truly  patriarchal 
magnitude,  where  the  whole  family,  old  and  youn;:, 
roaster  and  servant,  black  and  white,  nay,  even  the 
very  cat  and  dug,  enjoyed  a  couunuuity  of  privilege, 
ami  had  each  a  prescriptive  right  to  a  comer.  Here 
the  old  burgher  would  sit  in  perfect  silence,  putting 
bis  pipe,  looking  in  the  fire  with  half-shut  eyes,  and 
thinking  of  nothing  for  hours  together;  the  goede 
vrouw  on  the  opposite  side  would  employ  herself  dili- 
gently in  spinning  her  yam  or  knitting  stockings. 
The  young  folks  would  crowd  around  the  hearth, 
listening  with  breathless  attention  to  some  old  crone 
of  a  negro  who  was  the  oracle  of  the  family,  and  who, 
perched  like  a  raven  in  a  corner  of  the  chimney, 
would  croak  forth  for  a  long  winter  afternoon  a  string 
of  incredible  stories  about  New  Kngland  witches,  grisly 
ghosts,  horses  \vithout  head-*,  and  hairbreadth  escapes, 
and  bloody  encounters  among  the  Indians. 

In  those  happy  days  a  well-regulated  family  always 
rose  with  the  dawn,  dined  at  eleven,  and  went  to  bed 
at  sundown.  Dinner  was  invariably  a  private  meal, 
and  the  fat  old  burghers  showed  incontestable  symp- 
toms of  disapprobation  and  uneasiness  at  being  sur- 
prised by  a  visit  from  a  neighbour  on  such  occasions. 
But  though  our  worthy  ancestors  were  thus  singularly 
averse  to  giving  dinners,  yet  they  kept  up  the  social 
bonds  of  intimacy  by  occasional  banquctings,  called 
tea-parties. 

As  this  is  tlic  first  introduction  of  those  delectable 
orgies,  which  have  since  become  so  fashionable  in  this 
city,  I  am  conscious  my  fair  readers  will  be  very 
curious  to  receive  infonnation  on  the  subject.  Sorry 
am  I  that  there  will  be  but  little  in  my  description 
calculated  to  excite  their  admiration.  I  can  neither 
delight  them  with  accounts  of  suffocating  crowds,  nor 
brilliant  drawing-rooms,  nor  towering  feathers,  nor 
sparkling  diamonds,  nor  immeasurable  trains.  I  can 
detail  no  choice  anecdotes  of  scandal,  for  in  those 
primitive  times  the  simple  fdk  were  either  too  stupid 
or  too  good-natured  to  pull  each  other's  characters  to 
pieces;  nor  can  I  furnish  any  whimsical  anecdotes  of 
bntg  ;  how  one  lady  cheated,  or  another  bounced  into 
a  piuwion  ;  for  as  yet  there  was  no  junto  of  dulcet  old 
dowagers  who  met  to  win  each  other's  money  and  lose 
their  own  tempers  at  a  canl-table. 

These  fivshionable  parties  were  generally  confined 
to  the  higher  classes,  or  noblesse — that  is  to  say,  such 
as  kept  their  own  cows  and  drove  their  own  wagons. 
The  company  commonly  assembled  at  three  o'clock, 
and  went  away  about  six,  unle.ss  it  was  in  winter  time, 
when  the  fashionable  hours  were  a  little  earlier,  that 
the  ladles  might  get  home  before  dark.  I  do  not 
find  that  they  ever  treated  their  company  to  iced 
creams,  jellies,  or  syllabubs,  or  regaled  them  with 
musty  almonds,  mouldy  raisins,  or  sour  oranges,  as  is 
often  done  in  the  present  age  of  refinement.  Our 
ancestors  were  fond  of  more  sturdy  substantial  fare. 
The  tea-table  was  crowned  with  a  huge  earthen  dish 
well  stored  with  slices  of  fat  pork,  fried  b^o^vn,  cut  up 
into  morsels,  and  swimming  in  gravy.  The  company 
being  seated  around  the  genial  board,  and  each  fur- 
nished with  a  fork,  evinced  their  dexterity  in  launch- 
ing at  the  fattest  pieces  of  this  mighty  dish,  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  sailors  harpoon  porpoises  at  sea, 
or  our  Indians  spear  salmon  in  the  lakes.  Sometimes 
the  table  was  graced  with  immense  apple-pies,  or 
saucers  full  of  preserveti  peaches  and  pear?* ;  but  it 
was  always  sure  to  boast  of  an  enormouiJ  dish  of  balls 
of  sweetened  dough  fried  in  hog's  fat,  and  called 
dough-nuts,  or  oly  koeks  ;  a  delicious  kind  of  cake,  at 
present  scarce  known  in  this  city,  excepting  in  genuine 
Dutch  families. 

The  tea  wiis  served  out  of  a  majestic  delft  tea-pot 
•rnaiicnted  with  paintings  of  fat  little  Dutch  shep- 


herds and  shepherdesses,  tending  pigs— with  ^boats 
sailing  in  the  air,  and  houses  built  in  the  clouds,  and 
sundry  other  ingenious  l)utch  fantasies.  The  beaux 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  adroitness  in  re- 
plenishing this  pot  from  a  huge  copper  tea-kettle, 
which  would  have  nnide  the  pigmy  macaronies  of 
these  degenerate  days  sweat  merely  to  look  at  it.  To 
sweeten  the  beverage,  a  lump  of  sugar  was  laid  beside 
each  cup,  and  the  company  alternately  nibbled  and 
sipped  with  great  decorum,  until  an  improvement 
was  introduced  by  a  shrewd  and  economic  old  lady, 
which  wiis,  to  suspend  a  large  lump  directly  over  the 
tea-table  by  a  string  from  the  ceiling,  so  that  it  could 
be  swung  from  mouth  to  mouth — an  ingenious  expe- 
dient, which  is  still  kept  up  by  some  families  in  Al- 
bany, but  which  prevails,  without  exception,  in  Cora- 
munipaw,  Hergen,  Flat-Bush,  and  all  our  uncoutami- 
nated  Dutch  villages. 

At  these  primitive  tea-parties  the  utmost  propriety 
and  dignity  of  deportment  prevailed.  No  flirting  nor 
cofjuetting — no  gambling  of  old  ladies,  nor  hoyden 
chattering  and  romping  of  young  ones — no  self-satis- 
fied struttings  of  wealthy  gentlemen  with  their  brains 
in  their  pockets  ;  nor  amusing  conceits  and  monkey 
divertisements  of  smart  young  gentlemen  with  no 
brains  at  all.  On  the  contran.-,  the  young  ladies 
seated  themselves  demurely  in  their  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  and  knit  their  own  woollen  stockings;  nor 
ever  opened  their  lips,  excepting  to  say  yah  M}jnhcer 
or  yah  ya  Vromc  to  any  question  that  was  asked 
them  ;  behavijig  in  all  things  like  decent  well-edu- 
cated damsels.  As  to  the  gentlemen,  each  of  them 
tranquilly  smoked  his  pipe,  and  seemed  lost  in  con- 
templation of  the  blue  and  white  tiles  with  which  the 
fireplaces  were  decorated  ;  wherein  sundry  passages 
of  Scripture  were  piously  portrayed  :  Tobit  and  his 
dog  figured  to  great  advantage;  Ilaman  swung  con- 
spicuously on  his  gibbet ;  and  Jonati  ajipeared  most 
manfully  bouncing  out  of  the  whale,  like  Harlequin 
through  a  barrel  of  fire. 

The  parties  broke  up  without  noise  and  without 
confusion.  They  were  carried  home  by  their  own 
carriages — that  is  to  say,  by  the  vehicles  nature  had 
provided  them,  excepting  such  of  the  wealth}'  n.s  could 
atford  to  keep  a  wagon.  The  gentlemen  gallantly 
attended  their  fair  ones  to  their  respective  abodes, 
and  took  leave  of  them  with  a  hearty  smack  at  the 
door;  which,  as  it  was  an  established  piece  of  etiquette, 
done  in  perfect  simplicity  and  honesty  of  heart, 
occasioned  no  scandal  at  that  time,  nor  should  it  at 
the  present — If  our  great-grandfathers  approved  of  the 
custom,  it  would  argue  a  great  want  of  reverence  in 
their  descendants  to  say  a  word  against  it. 

[A  Bainy  Sunday  in  an  Inn.'] 
[From  '  Bracebridge  Hall."] 

It  was  a  rainy  Sunday  in  the  gloomy  month  of 
November.  I  had  been  detained  in  the  course  of  a 
journey  by  a  slight  indisposition,  from  which  1  was 
recovering;  but  I  was  still  feverish,  and  was  obliged 
to  keep  within  doors  all  day,  in  an  inn  of  the  smaU 
town  of  Derby.  A  wet  Sunday  in  a  country  inn ! 
whoever  has  had  the  luck  to  experience  one,  can  alone 
judge  of  my  situation.  The  rain  pattered  against  the 
casements,  the  bells  tolled  for  church  with  a  melan- 
choly sound.  I  went  to  the  windows  i:i  quest  of 
something  to  amuse  the  eye,  but  it  seemed  as  if  I  had 
been  placed  completely  out  of  the  reach  of  all  amuse- 
ment. The  windows  of  my  bed-room  looked  out  among 
tiled  roofs  and  stacks  of  chimneys,  while  those  of  my 
sitting-room  commanded  afull  view  of  the  stable-yard. 
I  know  of  nothing  more  calculated  to  make  a  man 
sick  of  this  world  than  a  stable-yard  on  a  rainy  day. 
The  place  was  littered  with  wet  straw  that  had  been 
kicked  about  by  travellers  and  stable-boys.     In  one 
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corner  was  a  sta^mant  pool  of  water  surrounding;  an 
island  of  muck  ;  there  were  several  half-drowned  fowln 
crowded  toj^ethcr  under  a  cart,  among  which  was  a 
miserable  crest-fallen  cock,  drenched  out  of  all  life 
and  spirit^  his  droopin;;  tail  matted,  as  it  were,  into 
a  sin^h:  feather,  alon^  which  the  water  trickled  from 
his  hack  ;  near  the  cart  was  a  half-dozing  cow  cliew- 
ing  the  cud,  and  standing  patiently  to  be  rained  on, 
with  wreaths  of  vapour  rising  from  her  reeking  hide  ; 
a  walt-e^'ed  horse,  tired  of  the  loneliness  of  the  stable, 
was  poking  his  spectral  head  out  of  a  window,  with 
the  rain  dripping  on  it  from  the  eaves  ;  an  unhappy 
cur,  chained  to  a  dog-house  hard  by,  uttered  some- 
thing every  now  and  then  between  a  bark  and  a  yelp  ; 
a  drab  of  a  kitclien  wench  tramped  backwards  and 
forwards  through  the  yard  in  pattens,  looking  as  sulky 
as  the  weather  itself;  everything,  in  short,  was  com- 
fortless and  forlont,  excepting  a  crew  of  hard-drink- 
ing ducks,  assembled  like  boon  companions  round  a 
puddle,  and  making  a  riotous  noise  over  their  liquor. 

I  sauntered  to  the  window,  and  stood  gazing  at  the 
people  picking  their  way  to  church,  with  petticoats 
hnihted  inid-Ieg  hi|;h,  and  dripping  umbrella-s.  The 
bells  ceased  to  toll,  and  the  streets  became  silent.  I 
then  amused  myself  with  watching  the  daughters  of 
a  tradesman  opposite,  who,  being  confined  to  the 
house  fur  fear  of  wetting  their  Sunday  finery,  played 
off  their  charms  at  the  front  windows,  to  fiu^cinatc  the 
chance  tenants  of  the  inn.  'I'hey  at  length  were  sum- 
moned away  by  a  vigilant  vinegar-faced  mother,  and 
I  had  nothing  further  from  without  to  amuse  me. 

The  day  continued  lowering  and  gloomy;  the 
slovenly,  ragged,  spongy  clouds  drifted  heavily  along  ; 
there  wan  no  variety  even  in  the  rain;  it  was  one 
dull,  continued,  monotonous  patter,  patter,  patter, 
cxce])ting  that  now  and  then  I  wa.s  enlivened  by 
the  idea  of  a  brisk  shower,  from  the  rattling  of  the 
drops  upon  a  parsing  umbrella.  It  wah  ()uite  re- 
freshing (if  I  may  be  allowed  a  hackneyed  phra.'ie 
of  the  day)  when  in  the  course  of  the  nioniin;:  a 
horn  blew,  and  a  stage-coach  whirled  through  the 
street,  with  outside  passengers  stuck  all  over  it, 
cowering  under  cotton  umbrellas,  and  seetiied  toge- 
ther, and  reeking  with  the  steams  of  wet  box-coats 
and  upper  Benjamins.  The  sound  brought  out 
from  tlieir  lurking-jilaces  a  crew  of  vagabond  boys 
ami  vagabond  dog»i,  and  the  carroty-hea<led  hostler, 
and  that  nondescript  animal  yclept  Hoots,  and  all 
the  other  vagabond  race  that  infest  the  purlieus  of  an 
inn;  but  the  bustle  was  transient ;  the  coach  again 
whirle*!  on  its  way;  and  boy  and  di»g,  and  hostler 
and  Doots,  all  slunk  back  again  to  their  holes  ;  tlic 
street  again  became  silent,  and  the  raiu  continued 
to  rain  on. 

The  evening  gradually  wore  away.  The  travellers 
read  the  pajR-rs  two  or  three  times  over.  Some  drew 
round  the  fire,  and  told  long  stories  about  their 
horses,  about  their  adventures,  their  overturns,  and 
breakings-ilnwn.  They  discussed  the  ere<lits  v{  ditl'e- 
rent  merchants  and  ditferent  inns,  and  the  two  wags 
told  several  choice  anecdotes  of  pretty  chambermaids 
an<l  kind  landla^iies.  All  this  passed  as  they  were 
quietly  taking  what  they  called  tlieir  nightcaps;  that 
is  to  say,  strong  glasses  of  brandy  and  Wiiter  or 
iiugjir,  or  some  other  mixture  of  the  kind;  after  which 
they  one  after  another  rang  for  Hoots  and  the  cliani- 
beniiaid,  and  walked  o(t'  to  bed  in  old  shoes  cut  down 
into  man'ellously  uncomfort;ible  slippers.  There  was 
only  one  man  left — a  short-legged,  long-bodied,  ple- 
thoric fellow,  with  a  very  large,  sandy  head.  He  sat 
by  himself  with  a  gbiss  of  port  wine  negus  and  a 
tp«>on,  sipping  and  stirring,  ami  meditating  and  sip- 
ping, until  ntithing  was  left  but  the  spoon.  He  gra- 
ilually  fell  asleep  bolt  upright  in  his  chair,  with  the 
empty  glass  xtandii  g  before  him;  and  the  candle 
seemed  to  fall  luileej  too,  for  the  wick  gn'W  long  and 


black,  and  cabbaged  at  the  end,  and  dimmed  the 
little  light  that  remained  in  the  ebaniber.  '1  he  gloom 
that  now  prevailed  was  contagious.  Around  huiig  the 
shaDclesa  and  almost  spectral  box-coats  of  departed 
travellers,  long  since  buried  in  deep  sleep.  I  only 
heanl  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  with  the  deep-drawn 
breathings  of  the  sleeping  toper,  and  the  drippings  of 
the  rain — drop,  drop,  di\'p — from  the  eaves  of  the 
house. 

JOHN  GIBSON  LOCKHART. 

John  Gibson  Lockiiart,  the  biographer  of  his 
illustrious  fatlicT-in-hiw,  Sir  Widtur  Scott,  and  editor 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  is  author  of  four  novels — 
Valerius,  a  Jiiman  Story,  tliree  volumes.  1821 ;  Adam 
lildir,  one  volume,  1B22;  Reyimild  DuUvn,  three 
volumes,  1823;  and  Matthew  UaW,  one  volume, 
1824. 

The  first  of  Jfr  Lockhart's  productions  is  the 
best.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  times  of  Trajan,  when  that 
emperor,  disregarding  the  example  of  his  predecessor 
Nerva.  persecuted  the  small  Christian  community 
which  had  found  shelter  in  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal 
City,  and  were  calmly  pursuing  their  pure  worship 
and  peaceful  lives.  As  the  blood  of  tlie  martyr  is 
the  seed  of  the  church,  the  Christians  were  extend- 
ing tlieir  numl)ers,  though  condemned  to  meet  in 
caves  and  seiuilchres,  and  forced  to  renounce  the 
honours  and  ambition  of  the  world.  The  hero  of  the 
tale  visits  Rome  fur  the  first  time  at  this  interesting 
I)eriod.  lie  is  tliesonofa  Roman  conunander,  who 
hni\  settled  in  Hritain,  and  is  sumnu;ned  to  Rome 
after  t!ie  death  of  his  parents  to  take  possession  of 
an  estate  to  which,  as  the  lieir  of  the  Viderii,  he  had 
become  entitled.  His  kinsman  Licinius.  an  eminent 
lawyer,  receives  iiim  witli  affection,  and  introduces 
him  to  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  We  are  thus 
presented  witli  sketches  of  the  domestic  society  of 
the  Romans,  with  pictures  of  the  Forum,  tlie  baths, 
temples,  and  other  marvels  of  Rome,  which  are 
brielly,  but  distinctly  and  picturesquely  delineated. 
At  the  villa  of  Capito,  an  Kpicurcan  philosopher, 
Valerius  meets  with  the  two  fair  nieces  of  his  host, 
Seniprunia  and  Atlianasia.  Tlie  latter  is  tlie  heroine 
of  the  tale — a  pure  intellectu:d  creation,  in  wliich  we 
see  united  the  l{oman  grace  and  feminine  sweetness 
of  the  patrician  huly.  witli  the  high-souled  fortitude 
and  elevation  of  the  Christian.  Athanasia  has  em- 
braced tlie  new  faith,  and  is  in  close  communion 
with  its  professors.  Her  charms  overcome  Vtderius, 
who  soon  obtains  possession  of  lier  secret ;  and  after 
various  adventures,  in  which  he  succours  the  JH-Tse- 
ciited  maiden,  and  aids  in  her  wonderful  escaj»e,  he 
is  at  length  admitted  by  baiitisni  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  Christians,  and  embarks  with  Alliamisia  for 
Britain.  The  materials  of  sucli  a  story  are  neces- 
sarily romantic  and  impressive.  The  taste  and 
splendour  of  ancient  Home  present  a  fertile  field  for 
the  imagination,  and  the  transition  from  lliese  to 
the  surt'erings,  the  devotion,  and  dangers  of  the 
early  Christians,  calls  up  a  ditferent  an^l  not  leM 
striking  train  of  feelings  and  a^siH'iatitms.  In  hit 
serious  and  pallietic  scenes  the  authi^r  is  most  suc- 
cessful. In  the  low  humour  of  his  attendants,  the 
vulgar  display  of  tiie  rich  widow,  and  the  servile 
IK'dantry  of  the  stoic  tut(»r.  there  ap|K'ar  to  us  many 
sins  against  good  taste.  Some  of  the  satirieal  toucliet 
and  idirases  are  also  at  variance  with  the  jmrity  and 
elegance  of  the  general  strain  of  the  story,  and  with 
the  consummate  art  with  which  the  author  has 
wTouglit  tip  his  situatitiiis  of  a  tragic  ami  lofty  na- 
ture, where  we  are  borne  along  by  a  d»-ep  and  steady 
feeling  of  rtdlned  pleasure,  interest,  and  admiration 
One  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  the  no%-el  is  a 
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grand  display  at  tlit*  FLivian  anijihitlicatri-,  jiivL-n  by 
the  enipemr  im  tl»f  annivirsary  iif  lliu  day  on  which 
'  he  WHS  adopted  by  Xerva.  On  this  (Kvasinii  a  Chris- 
tian prisoner  is  hron^'ht  ftirward,  uilber  to  renounce 
his  faith  in  tlie  face  (tf  tlie  assembly,  or  todie  in  the 
arena.  Eighty  thousand  persons  were  tliere  met, 
from  the  li»rdly  senators  on  their  silken  couches, 
along  the  parapet  of  tlie  arena,  uji  to  the  impene- 
trable mass  of  plebeian  heads  which  skirted  the 
horizon,  above  the  topmost  wall  of  tlie  ampliitheatre 
itself.'  The  scene  concludes  with  tlie  execution  of 
the  Christian.  In  another  scene  tliere  is  i;rent  classic 
grace,  united  with  delicacy  of  feeling.  It  describes 
Atlmnasia  in  prison,  and  visited  there  by  Valerius 
through  the  connivance  of  Silo,  the  jailer,  who  be- 
longs to  the  Christian  party  : — 

I  had  hurried  alon^;  the  darkening  streets,  and  up 
the  ascent  of  the  Capitoline,  scarce  listening  to  the 
Btory  of  the  Cretan.  On  reaching  the  suniuiit,  we 
found  the  courts  about  the  temple  of  Jupiter  already 
occupied  by  detachments  of  foot.  I  hai*teiied  to  the 
Mammertine,  ami  before  the  postern  opened  to  admit 
us,  the  Pnetorian  squadron  had  dra^vn  up  at  the  great 
gate.  Sabinus  beckoned  me  to  him.  '  Caius,'  >:aid 
he,  stoojting  on  his  horse,  *  would  to  Heaven  1  had  been 
epared  this  duty  I  Cotilius  conies  forth  this  moment, 
and  then  we  go  back  to  the  Palatine  ;  and  I  fear — I 
fear  we  arc  to  guard  thither  your  Athanasia.  If  you 
wish  to  enter  the  prison,  quicken  your  steps.* 

We  had  scarcely  entered  the  inner-court  ere  Sabinus 
also,  and  about  a  score  of  his  Pnctorians,  rode  into  it. 
Silo  and  Roto  were  standing  together,  and  both  had 
already  hastened  towards  me  ;  but  the  jailer,  seeing  the 
centurion,  was  constrained  to  part  from  me  with  one 
hurried  word  : — *  Pity  me,  for  I  also  am  most  wretched. 
But  you  know  the  way  ;  here,  take  this  key,  hasten  to 
my  dear  lady,  and  tell  her  what  commands  have  come.' 

Alas !  said  I  to  myself,  of  what  tidings  am  1  doomed 
ever  to  be  the  messenger!  but  she  was  alone  ;  and  how 
could  I  shrink  from  any  pain  that  might  perhaps  alle- 
viate hers?  I  took  the  key,  glided  along  the  corri- 
dors, and  stood  once  more  at  the  door  of  the  chamber 
in  which  1  had  parted  from  Athanasia.  No  voice 
answered  to  my  knock  ;  1  repeated  it  three  time;*,  and 
then,  agitated  with  indistinct  ai)prehcnsion,  hesitated 
no  longer  to  open  jt.  No  lamp  was  burning  within 
the  chamber,  but  from  without  there  entered  a  waver- 
ing glare  of  deep  saffron -colon  red  light,  which  showed 
me  Athanasia  extended  on  her  couch.  Its  ominous 
and  troubled  hue  had  no  power  to  mar  the  image  of 
her  sleeping  tranquillity.  I  hung  over  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  was  about  to  disturb  that  slumber — per- 
haps the  last  -slumber  of  peace  and  innocence — when 
the  chamber  walls  were  visited  with  a  yet  deeper  glare. 
'Caius,'  she  whispered,  as  I  stepped  from  beside  the 
couch,  '  why  do  you  leave  me  i  Stay,  Valerius.'  I 
looked  back,  but  her  eyelids  were  still  closed  ;  the 
same  calm  smile  was  upon  her  dreaming  lips.  The 
light  streamed  redder  and  more  red.  All  in  an  in- 
stant became  as  quiet  without  as  within.  I  approached 
the  window,  and  saw  Cotilius  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  court,  Sabinus  and  Silo  near  him;  the  horse- 
men drawn  up  on  either  side,  and  a  soldier  close  be- 
hind resting  upon  an  unsheathed  sword,  I  saw  the 
keen  blue  eye  as  fierce  as  ever.  I  saw  that  the  blood 
was  still  fervid  in  his  cheeks;  for  the  complexion  of 
this  man  wan  of  the  same  bold  and  florid  brightness,  so 
Uncommon  in  Italy,  which  you  have  seen  represented  in 
the  pictures  of  Sylla  ;  and  even  the  blaze  of  the  torches 
deemed  to  stri%-e  m  vain  to  heighten  its  natural  scarlet. 
The  soldier  had  lifted  his  sword,  and  my  eye  was  fixed, 
as  by  fascination,  when  suddenly  a  deep  voice  was 
heard  amidst  the  deadly  silence — *  Cotilius  I — look  up, 
Jotilius  I* 

Aurelius,  tk  «  Christian  priest,  standing  at  an  open 


wintlow  not  fur  distant  from  that  at  which  1  was 
placed,  stretched  forth  his  fettered  hand  as  n»* 
spake  : — '  Cotilius  !  I  charge  thee,  look  upon  the  hai.d 
from  which  the  blessed  water  of  bui)tism  was  ca-t 
upon  thy  liAid.  I  charge  tliee,  look  upon  me,  aitd 
say,  ere  yet  the  blow  be  given,  upon  what  hope  thy 
thoughts  are  fixed  {  Is  this  sword  bared  against  the 
rebel  of  Ca'sar,  or  a  martyr  of  Jesus  I  I  charge  thee, 
speak  ;  and  for  thy  soul's  sake  speak  truly.' 

A  bitter  motion  of  derisiim  passed  over  his  lips, 
and  he  nodded,  as  if  impatiently,  to  the  Praetorian. 
Instinctively  I  turned  me  from  the  spectacle,  and  my 
eye  rested  again  upon  the  couch  of  Athamisia — but  not 
upon  the  vision  of  her  tranquillity.  The  claji  with 
which  the  corpse  fell  upon  the  stones  had  perhaps 
reached  the  sleeping  ear,  and  we  know  with  what 
swiftness  thoughts  chase  thoughts  in  the  wildeniess  of 
dreams.  So  it  w:w  that  she  started  at  the  very  mo» 
ment  when  the  blow  W!is  given  ;  and  she  whispered— 
for  it  was  still  but  a  deep  whisper — *  Sjiare  me,  Tmjan 
Ca?sar,  Prince — have  pity  on  my  youth — strengthen 
strengthen  me,  good  I^ord!  Fie!  fie  !  we  must  not  lia 
to  save  life.  Felix — Valerius — come  close  to  me  Caius 
— Fie !  let  us  remember  we  are  Romans — 'Tis  the 
trumpet ' 

The  Pnetorian  trumpet  sounded  the  march  in  the 
court  below,  and  Athamusia,  starting  from  her  sleep, 
gazed  wildly  around  the  reddened  chamber.  The 
blast  of  the  trumpet  was  indeed  in  her  ear — and  Va- 
lerius hung  over  her  ;  but  after  a  moment  the  cloud 
of  the  broken  dream  passed  away,  and  the  maiden 
smiled  as  she  extended  her  hand  to  me  from  the 
couch,  and  began  to  gather  up  the  ringlets  that  floated 
all  down  upon  her  shoulder.  She  blushed  and  smiled 
miturnfully,  and  asked  me  hastily  whence  I  came, 
and  for  what  purpose  I  had  come  ;  but  before  1  could 
answer,  the  glare  that  was  yet  in  the  chamber  seemed 
anew  to  be  perplexing  her,  and  she  gazed  from  me  to 
the  red  walls,  and  from  them  to  me  again  ;  and  then 
once  more  the  trumpet  was  blown,  and  Athanasia 
sprung  from  her  couch.  I  know  not  in  what  terms  I 
was  essaying  to  tell  her  what  was  the  truth  ;  but  I 
know,  that  ere  I  had  said  many  words,  she  discovered 
my  meaning.  For  a  moment  she  looked  deadly  J)ale, 
in  spite  of  all  the  glare  of  the  torch  beams  ;  but  she 
recovered  herself,  and  said  in  a  voice  that  sounded 
almost  as  if  it  came  from  a  light  heart — '  IJut,  Caius, 
1  must  not  go  to  Ctcsar  without  baring  at  least  a  gar- 
land on  my  head.  Stay  here,  Valerius,  and  I  shall 
be  ready  anon — quite  ready.' 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  she  were  loss  hasty  than  she 
had  promised  ;  yet  many  miimtes  elapsed  not  ere  slie 
returned.  She  plucked  a  blossom  from  her  hair  asi 
she  drew  near  to  me,  and  said,  *Take  it:  you  must 
not  refuse  one  token  more  ;  this  also  is  a  sacred  gift. 
Caius,  you  must  learn  never  to  look  upon  it  without 
kissing  these  red  streaks — these  blessed  streaks  of  the 
Christian  flower.* 

I  took  the  flower  from  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to 
my  lijis,  and  I  remembered  that  the  very  first  day  I 
saw  Athanasia  she  had  plucked  such,  a  one  when 
apart  from  all  the  rest  in  the  gardens  of  Capito.  1 
told  her  what  I  remembered,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
little  circumstance  had  called  up  all  the  image  of 
peaceful  days,  fur  once  mere  sorrowfulness  gathered 
upon  her  countenance.  If  the  tear  was  ready,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  permitted  to  drop  ;  and  Athanasia  re- 
turned again  to  her  flower. 

'  Do  you  think  there  are  any  of  them  in  Britain  V 
said  she ;  *  or  do  you  think  that  they  would  grow 
there?  You  must  go  to  my  dear  uncle,  and  he  will 
not  deny  you  when  you  tell  him  that  it  is  for  my 
sake  he  is  to  give  you  some  of  his.  They  call  it  the 
passion-flower — 'tis  an  emblem  of  an  awful  thing. 
Caius,  these  purple  streaks  are  like  trickling  drops; 
and  here,  look  ye,  they  ore  all  round  the  flower.     U 
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it  not  very  like  a  bloody  crown  upon  a  pale  brow  1  I 
will  take  one  of  them  in  my  hund,  too,  Caiu't ;  and 
mctliinkrt  I  shall  not  disgrace  niynelf  when  I  look 
npon  it,  even  though  Trujan  should  be  frowning  upon 
nie/ 

I  had  not  the  heart  to  interrui)t  her ;  but  heard 
pilcntly  all  she  said,  and  I  thought  nhe  said  the  words 
quickly  and  eagerly,  as  if  she  feared  to  be  interrupted. 

The  old  priest  came  into  the  chamber  while  she  was 
yet  speaking  so,  and  said  very  composedly,  *  Come, 
my  dear  cliild,  our  friend  has  j^ent  aj^ain  for  us,  and 
the  soldiers  have  been  waiting  already  some  space, 
who  are  to  convey  us  to  the  Palatine.  Come,  children, 
we  must  part  for  a  moment — perhaps  it  may  be  but 
for  a  moment — and  Valerius  may  remain  here  till  we 
return  to  him.  Here,  at  least,  dear  Caius,  you  nhali 
have  the  earliest  tidings  and  the  surest.* 

The  good  roan  took  Athanasia  by  the  hand,  and 
she,  smiling  now  at  length  more  serenely  than  ever, 
8ai<l  only,  *  Farewell  then,  Caius,  for  a  little  moment!' 
And  so,  drawing  her  veil  over  her  face,  she  passed 
away  froni  before  me,  giving,  I  think,  more  support  to 
the  ancient  Aurelius  than  in  her  turn  she  received 
from  him.  I  began  to  follow  them,  but  the  priest 
waved  his  hand  a-s  if  to  forbid  me.  The  door  closed 
after  them,  ami  I  was  alone. 

•  Adam  Blair.'  or,  as  the  title  runs.  Some  Pax.itKjex 
in  the  Life  of  Mr  Adam  lihi'ir,  Mini^fcr  of  the  Guspel 
at  Vross-Mcihie,  is  a  narrative  cif  the  fall  of  a  Scottish 
minister  from  the  purity  and  dignity  of  the  pastoral 
character,  and  liis  restoration,  after  a  season  of  deep 
penitence  and  contrition,  to  the  duties  of  liis  sacred 
profession,  in  the  same  place  whicli  had  formerly 
witnessed  his  worth  and  usefulness.  The  unpleasant 
nature  of  the  story,  and  a  certain  tone  of  exaggera- 
tion and  sentim.entalism  in  parts  of  it,  render  the 
perusal  of  the  work  somcwiiat  painful  and  disagrue- 
ahle,  and  even  of  doubtful  mondity.  Bnt  '  Adam 
Blair'  is  powerfully  written,  with  an  accurate  con- 
ception of  Scottish  feeling  and  cliaractor.  and  pas- 
sages of  description  equal  to  any  in  the  author's  other 
works.  The  tender-hearted  enthusiastic  minister  of 
Cross-Meikle  is  hurried  on  to  his  downfall  'by  fate 
and  metaphysical  aid,'  and  never  appears  in  the 
light  of  a  guilty  person ;  while  Iiis  faithful  elder,  John 
Maxwell,  and  his  kind  friends  at  Senii)lehaugh.  arc 
just  and  honourable  representatives  of  the  good  old 
Scotch  rural  classes. 

*  Reginald  DiJton'  is  the  mo?t  extended  of  Mr 
Lockhart'a  fictions,  and  gives  us  more  of  the  '  gene- 
ral form  and  pressure'  of  humankind  and  society 
than  his  two  previous  works.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
England,  and  wc  have  a  full  account  of  college  life  in 
Oxford,  where  Reginald,  the  hem,  is  educated,  and 
Adhere  he  learns  to  inihilx.*  port,  if  not  prejudice.  The 
ii8sipati(m  and  extravagance  of  the  son  almost  niii) 
iis  father,  an  English  clergynu\n  ;  and  some  scenes 
of  distress  and  suffering  consequent  on  this  miscon- 
duct are  related  with  true  and  manly  feeling.  Rejii- 
nald  joinB  in  the  rows  and  quarrels  of  the  gownsmen 
(which  are  descrilK'd  at  considerable  length,  and  with 
api>arently  complete  knowledge  of  similar  scenes), 
but  he  has  virtue  enouKh  left  to  fall  in  love;  and 
the  scene  where  he  declares  his  passion  to  the  fair 
Helen  Kesketh  is  one  of  the  nuist  interesting  and 
beautiful  in  the  book.  A  duel,  an  ehipement,  the 
etibtlety  and  craft  of  lawyers,  and  the  final  succes- 
sit>n  of  Reginald  to  the  patrimony  of  his  ancestors, 
supply  the  usual  excitement  f»)r  novel  readers  ;  but 
much  of  this  machinery  is  clumsily  managed,  and 
the  value  of  the  book  consists  in  its  pictures  of  Eng- 
lish nnwleni  manners,  and  in  its  clear  and  manly 
ttine  of  thought  and  style.  The  ftiUowing  is  a  de- 
icription  of  an  ancient  Knglisk  mansion: — 

They  ha. ted  to  bait  their  horses  at  a  little  Tillage 


on  the  main  coast  of  the  Palatinate,  and  then  pur- 
sued their  course  leisurely  through  a  rich  and  level 
country,  until  the  groves  of  (Jn'pherwast  received 
them  amidst  all  the  breathless  splendour  of  a  noble 
sunset.  It  would  be  ditficult  to  express  the  emotions 
with  which  young  Reginald  regarded,  for  the  first 
time,  the  ancient  demesne  of  his  race.  The  scene  was 
one  which  a  stranger,  of  years  and  experience  very 
superior  to  his,  might  have  been  pardoned  for  con- 
templating with  some  enthusiasm;  but  to  him  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  venerable  front,  embosomed  amidst 
its 

*  Old  contemporary  trees,' 
was  the   more  than  realisation   of  cherished  dreams. 
Involuntarily  he  drew  in  his  rein,  and  the  whole  p^rtjr 
as  involuntarily  following  the  motion,  they  approached 
the  gateway  together  at  the  slowest  pace. 

The  gateway  is  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  village, 
for  the  hall  of  Grypherwa-st  had  been  reared  long 
before  ICnglisli  gentlemen  conceived  it  to  be  a  point 
of  dignity  to  have  no  humble  roofs  near  thtiir  own, 
A  beautiful  stream  runs  hard  by,  and  the  hamlet  is 
almost  within  the  arm.s  of  the  princely  forest,  whose 
ancient  oaks,  and  beeches,  and  gigantic  pine-trees 
darken  and  ennoble  the  a>pcet  uf  the  whole  surround- 
ing region.  The  peasantry,  who  watch  the  Hocks  and 
herds  in  those  deep  and  grassy  glades,  the  fishermen, 
who  draw  their  subsistence  from  the  clear  waters  of 
the  river,  and  the  woodmen,  wh*ise  axes  resound  all 
day  long  among  the  inexhuusiible  thickets,  are  the 
sole  inhabitants  of  the  simple  place.  Over  their  cot- 
tages the  hall  of  fJryphenva.-t  has  jiredominated  for 
many  long  centuries,  a  true  old  northern  manor- 
house,  not  devoid  of  a  certain  magnificence  in  its 
general  aspect,  though  making  blender  pretensions 
to  anything  like  elegance  in  its  details.  The  central 
towur,  square,  ma.ssy,  nide,  and  almost  destitute  of 
windows,  recalls  the  knightly  and  troubled  periud  of 
the  old  Border  wars;  while  the  overshadowing  roofs, 
caned  balconies,  and  nniltifariouschimnevs  >cattered 
over  the  rest  of  the  building,  attest  the  succtssive  in- 
fluence of  many  more  or  less  tii>teful  generations. 
Kxccpting  in  the  original  baronial  tt.wer,  the  upper 
parts  of  the  house  are  all  formed  of  oak,  but  this  with 
such  an  air  of  strength  and  bolidity  as  might  well 
shame  many  modem  structures  raised  of  btittr  mate- 
rials. Nothing;  could  he  more  perfectly  in  hurmony 
with  the  whole  character  of  the  place  than  the 
autumnal  brownness  of  the  stately  trees  iiround. 
The  same  descending  rays  were  tingint;  with  rich 
lustre  the  outlines  of  their  bare  trunks,  and  the  pro- 
jecting edges  of  the  old-fiishioned  bay-vvindows  which 
they  sheltered  ;  and  some  rooks  of  very  old  family 
were  cawing  overhead  almost  in  the  niid>t  of  the 
hospitable  smoke-wreaths.  Within  a  couplt  ol'yarda 
from  the  door  of  the  house  an  eminently  n-sptctable- 
looking  old  man,  in  a  powdered  wi;;  and  \ery  rich 
lirery  of  blue  and  scarlet,  was  sitting  on  a  garden 
chair  with  a  pipe  in  hi?<  mouth,  and  a  cool  luiikanl 
within  his  reach  upon  the  ground. 

The  tale  of  ^fa^thew  W'tiU  is  related  in  the  first 
person,  and  the  hero  exjK'riences  a  great  variety  of 
fortune.  He  is  not  of  the  amiable  or  ronnintio 
8ch(xi|,  and  seems  to  have  l>een  adopted  (in  the  nian* 
ner  of  Godwin)  merely  as  a  medium  for  (Hirtraying 
strontr  jmssions  and  situatiiins  in  lite.  The  story  of 
Matthew's  first  h>ve,  nnd  some  of  the  episivdical  nar- 
ratives of  the  work,  an-  intcn-sting  and  ably  written. 
There  is  also  much  worldly  shrewdness  and  observa  • 
tion  evinced  in  the  ilelinciition  of  son u-  of  the  M*eneM 
and  characters :  hut  on  the  whi'lc,  it  is  the  p<M>rest 
of  Mr  I,«Kkhart'8  novels.  The  awkwanl  improbable 
manner  in  whicli  the  events  are  hrnuKht  aU»ut.  and 
the  carelessness  and  int Usance  of  the  lanuuiige  in 
many  places,  are  remarkable  in  a  writer  uf  >  iiiical 
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Imliits  unci  lut,'h  iittiiiiiiiKMits  ii8  a  scluiljir,  Mr 
LoL'kiiart,  we  siispt'i-t,  like  Slieridan,  rt-quirfs  time 
and  patient  revision  to  brinf;  out  fuJiy  his  concep- 
tions, and  nevertlieless  is  often  tempted  or  iaipelled 
to  hurry  to  a  close. 

Mr  Lockhart  is  a  native  of  the  city  of  Clasjrow, 
son  of  tile  lati?  Kev.  Jolni  I.ockliart,  minister  of  the 
College  Church.  He  was  educated  at  tlie  university 
of  liis  native  city,  and,  in  coiisequonue  of  his  supe- 
riority in  his  classes,  was  selected  as  one  of  the  two 
students  whom  Gliistjow  college  sends  arnnnilly  to 
Oxford,  in  virtue  of  an  emlownjent  name<l  'Sneirs 
Foundation.'  Ilaviiin  taken  his  dcfirec,  Mr  J,ock- 
hart  rejiaired  to  Edinburgh,  and  ajiplied  himself  to 
the  stuily  of  the  law.  He  entered  at  the  bar,  but 
was  quickly  induced  to  devote  himself  chiefly  to 
literature.  Besides  the  works  we  have  mentioned, 
Mr  Ijockliart  was  a  repular  eontributtir  to  lilack- 
woud's  Mapizine,  and  imparted  to  that  work  a 
large  portion  of  the  spirit,  originality,  and  deter- 
mined piilitical  character  which  it  has  long  main- 
tained. In  ltj20  he  w.as  niiirried  to  Sttpliia,  the  eld- 
est daughter  of  Sir  Widter  Seott,  a  lady  who  jkjs- 
sessed  much  of  the  convcrsatiotud  talent,  the  unaf- 
fected good  humour,  and  liveliness  of  her  father. 
Mrs  I><>ckhart  died  on  tlie  17tli  of  May  1S.'!7,  in  Lon- 
don, whither  Mr  Lockhart  had  gone  in  1825  to  re- 
side as  successor  to  Mr  Gilibrd  iu  the  editurship  of 
the  Quarterly  Review. 

PnOFKSSOR  WILSON. 

I'roff.ssor  'V\'n.soN  ciirried  the  pccidiar  features 
and  characteristics  of  his  poetry  into  his  jirose  com- 
positions. The  same  anmible  gentleness,  tenderness, 
love  of  nature,  pictures  of  solitary  life,  humble  iitiec- 
tions,  and  pious  hopes,  expressed  in  an  elaborate  but 
rich  structure  of  language,  which  tixed  upon  the 
autlior  of  the  Isle  of  I'alms  tlie  title  of  a  Lake  Poet, 
may  lie  seen  in  all  his  tides.  The  first  of  these  ap- 
peared in  1822,  under  the  name  of  Lir/hts  ami  Shadows 
of  Scottitih  Life;  a  Spli'rtioti  from  t/le  Fapers  of  the 
hitc  Arthur  Atixtiu.  This  volume  consists  of  twenty- 
four  .short  tales,  three  of  which  (The  Elder's  Fune- 
ral, The  Snow-Storm,  and  The  Forgers)  h.ad  pre- 
viously been  published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
Most  tif  tliem  are  tender  and  pathetic,  and  relate  to 
Scottish  rural  and  pastoral  life.  The  iimocence, 
8im]ilicity,  and  strict  piety  of  ancient  manners  are 
described  as  still  lingering  in  our  Vides;  but.  with  a 
fine  spirit  of  homely  truth  and  antique  Scriptural 
phraseology,  the  author's  scenes  and  characters  are 
too  Arcadian  to  be  real.  His  second  work.  The 
Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay  (one  volume,  1823),  is 
more  regular  in  construction  and  varied  in  incident. 
The  heroine  is  a  maiden  in  humble  life,  whose  father 
imbibes  the  opinions  of  I'aine,  and  is  imprisoned 
on  a  charge  of  S'Mlition,  but  afterwards  released.  He 
becomes  irreligious  and  jirofane  as  well  as  dis- 
affected, and  elopes  with  tlie  mistress  of  a  brother 
reformer.  The  gradual  ruin  and  deepening  dis- 
tress of  this  man's  innocent  family  are  related  with 
much  pathos.  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter,  endea- 
vours to  maintain  the  family  by  keeping  a  school; 
one  of  her  brothers  goes  to  sea,  an<l  ilargaret 
forms  an  attachment  to  a  sailor,  the  shipmate  of  her 
brother,  who  is  afterwards  drowned  by  the  upset- 
ting of  a  boat  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Sorrows  and 
disasters  continually  accumulate  on  the  amiable 
heroine.  Her  fortitude  is  put  to  a  series  of  severe 
trials,  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  resist  tlie 
mournful  interest  of  the  story,  we  feel  that  the, 
author  has  drawn  too  largely  on  the  sympathies  of 
his  readers,  and  represented'  the  path  of  virtuous 
duty  in  far  too  nielunelioly  and  oppressive  a  light. 


The  successive  bereavements  ami  afllictions  of  Mar- 
garet Lyndsay  are  little  relieved  by  episode  or 
dialogue  :  they  proceed  in  unvaried  measure,  with 
no  bright  allurements  of  imagination  to  reconcile  us 
to  the  scenes  of  suffering  that  are  so  forcibly  de- 
picted. In  many  parts  of  the  tale  we  are  reminded 
of  the  affecting  iiietures  of  Crabbe— so  true  tc 
human  nature,  so  heart-rending  in  their  reality  and 
tlieir  grief  Of  this  kind  is  the  description  of  llic 
removal  of  the  Lyndsays  from  their  rural  dwelling 
to  one  of  the  close  lanes  of  the  city,  which  is  as 
natural  and  as  truly  pathetic  as"  any  scene  in 
modern  fiction  : — 

The  twenty-fourth  day  of  November  came  at  last — 
a  dim,  dull,  dreary,  and  obscure  day,  tit  for  parting 
everlastingly  from  a  place  or  person  tenderly  beloved. 
There  was  no  sun,  no  wind,  no  sound,  in  "the  misty 
and  uncchoing  air.  A  deadncss  lay  over  the  wet 
earth,  aiicl  there  was  no  visible  heaven.  Their  goods 
and  chattels  were  few  ;  but  many  little  delays  oc- 
curred, some  accidental,  and  more  in  the  unwilling- 
ness of  their  hearts  to  take  a  final  farewell.  A  neigh- 
bour had  lent  his  cart  for  the  Hitting,  and  it  was  now 
standing  loaded  at  the  door  ready  to  move  away.  The 
fire,  which  had  been  kindled  in  the  inornlng  with  a  few 
borrowed  peats,  was  now  out,  the  shutters  closed,  the 
door  was  locked,  and  the  key  ])ut  into  tlie  hand  of  the 
person  sent  to  receive  it.  And  now  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said  or  done,  and  the  impatient  horse 
started  briskly  away  from  Rraehead.     The  blind  girl 

and  poor  Marion  were  sitting  in  the  carl Margaret 

and  her  mother  were  on  foot.  Esther  had  two  or 
three  small  flower-pots  in  her  lap,  for  in  her  blindness 
she  loved  the  sweet  fragrance  and  the  felt  forms  and 
imagined  beauty  of  flowers  ;  and  the  innocent  carried 
away  her  tame  pigeon  in  her  bosom.  .lust  as  Mar- 
garet lingered  on  the  threshold,  the  Robin  Redbreast, 
that  had  been  their  hoarder  for  several  winters, 
hopped  upon  the  stone  seat  at  the  side  of  the  door, 
and  turned  up  its  merry  eyes  to  her  face.  *  There,* 
said  slie,  '  is  j-our  last  crumb  from  us,  sweet  lioby, 
but  there  is  a  (iod  who  takes  care  o'  us  a'.'  'J'he 
widow  had  by  this  time  shut  down  the  lid  of  her 
memory,  and  left  all  the  hoard  of  her  thoughts  and 
feelings,  joyful  or  despairing,  buried  in  darkness. 
The  assembled  group  of  neighbours,  mostly  mothers, 
with  their  children  in  their  arms,  had  given  the  'God 
bless  you,  .\lice,  God  bless  you,  Margaret,  and  the 
lave,'  and  began  to  disperse  ;  each  turning  to  her  own 
cares  and  anxieties,  in  which,  before  night,  the  Lynd- 
says would  either  be  forgotten,  or  thought  on  with 
that  unpainful  sympathy  which  is  all  the  jioor  can 
.afford  or  expect,  but  which,  as  in  this  case,  often 
yields  the  fairest  fruits  of  charity  and  love. 

A  cold  sleety  rain  accompanied  the  cart  and  the 
foot  travellers  all  the  way  to  the  city.  Short  as  the 
distance  was,  they  met  with  several  other  flittings, 
some  seemingly  cheerful,  and  from  good  to  better — 
others  with  wo-begone  faces,  going  like  themselves 
down  the  path  of  poverty  on  a  journey  from  which 
they  were  to  rest  at  night  in  a  bare  and  hungry 
house.  *  * 

The  cart  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  lane  too  narrow 
to  admit  the  wheels,  and  also  too  steep  for  a  laden 
horse.  Two  or  three  of  their  new  neighbours — per- 
sons in  the  very  humblest  condition,  coarsely  and 
negligently  dressed,  but  seemingly  kind  and  decent 
people — came  out  from  their  houses  at  the  stopping  of 
the  cart-wheels,  and  one  of  them  said, '  Ay,  ay,  here's 
the  flitting,  I'se  warrant,  frae  Braehead.  Is  that  you, 
JIrs  Lyndsay  ?  Hech,  sers,  but  you've  gotten  a  nasty 
cauld  wet  day  for  coming  into  Auld  Reekie,  as  you 
kintra  folks  ca'  Embro.  llae  ye  had  ony  tidings,  say 
ye,  o'  your  gudeman  since  he  gaed  afi'  wi'  that  liin- 
mer!    Dool  be  wi' her  and  a' sic  like.'     Alice  replied 
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kindly  to  such  questioning,  for  she  knew  it  wiia  not 
meant  unkindly.  The  cart  was  soon  unladen,  and 
the  furniture  put  into  the  empty  room.  A  cheerful 
fire  wa^  blazing,  and  the  animated  and  interested 
faces  of  the  honest  folks  who  crowded  into  it,  on  a 
slight  acquaintance,  unceremoniously  and  curiously, 
but  without  rudeness,  gave  a  cheerful  welcome  to  the 
new  dwelling.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  beds  were 
laid  domi — the  room  decently  arranged — one  and  all 
of  the  neighbours  said,  *Gude  night,' and  the  door  was 
closed  upon  the  Lyndsays  in  their  new  dwelling. 

They  blessed  and  ate  their  bread  in  peace.  The 
Bible  was  then  opened,  and  Margaret  read  a  chapter. 
There  was  frequent  and  loud  noise  in  the  lane  of  pass- 
ing merriment  or  anger,  but  this  little  congregation 
worshipped  God  in  a  hymn,  Ksther's  sweet  voice  lead- 
ing the  sacred  melody,  and  they  knelt  together  in 
prayer.  It  has  been  beautifully  said  by  one  whose 
works  are  not  unknown  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor — 

Tired  Nature's  swoot  restorer,  balmy  sleep  ! 
lie,  like  tbe  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  fortune  smiles ;  the  wretched  he  forsakes ; 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinions  flies  from  wo, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsiUlied  with  a  tear. 

Not  80  did  sleep  this  night  forsake  the  wretched. 
He  came  like  moonlight  into  the  house  of  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless,  and,  under  the  shadow  of  his 
wings,  their  souls  lay  in  oblivion  of  all  trouble,  or 
perhaps  solaced  even  with  delightful  dreams. 

In  1824  Mr  Wilson  published  another  but  in- 
ferior story.  The  Foresters.  It  certainly  is  a  singu- 
lar and  interesting  feature  in  the  genius  of  an 
author  known  as  an  active  man  of  the  world,  who 
has  spent  most  of  his  time  in  tlie  higher  social  circles 
of  his  native  country  and  in  Kngland,  and  whose 
scholastic  and  political  tastes  would  seem  to  point 
to  a  ditferent  result,  that,  instead  of  portraying 
the  nnmncrs  with  which  he  is  familiar — instead  of 
indulging  in  witty  dialogue  or  humorous  illustra- 
tion, he  should  have  selected  homely  Scottish  sub- 
jects for  his  works  of  fiction,  and  appeared  never  so 
happy  or  so  enthusiastic  as  when  expatiating  on  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  his  humble  countrymen  in  the 
sequestered  and  unambitious  walks  of  life. 

Various  other  novels  issued  about  this  time  from 
the  Edinburgh  press.  Mrs  Johnstone  publisheil 
anonymously  Clan  Albipi  (181.')).  a  tale  written 
before  the  appearance  of  VVaverlcy,  and  approach- 
ing that  work  in  the  romantic  glow  which  it  costs 
over  Highlanii  character  and  scenery.  Mrs  Grant 
of  Laggan  (a  highly  competent  authority)  has  borne 
testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  Highland  descrip- 
tions in  'Clan  Albyn.'  A  second  novel,  Elizabeth 
de  Bruce,  was  published  by  Mrs  .lohnstone  in  1827, 
containing  happy  sketches  of  familiar  Scottish  life. 
This  lady  is  also  authoress  of  some  interesting  tales 
for  clnMreii.  'Jlie  Dtiersiims  nf  Ilollycvt,  The  i\'i</hts 
of' the  Hound  Table,  &c.  and  is  also  an  extensive  con- 
tributor to  the  perio<licikl  literature  of  the  day.  Her 
style  is  easy  and  elegant,  and  her  writings  are  marked 
by  good  sense  and  a  richly  cultlTated  mind. 

Sir  T110M.1S   Dick   I.aidkr,   Hart.,  has  written 
two  novels  connecttd  with  Scottish  life  and  history, 
Lochandhu,    1S2'),  and  The  W'lJf  of  Ihulemnh,    1827. 
In  18.30  Sir  Thomas  wrote  nil  interesting  account  of 
the  Great  KIimmIs  in  Morayshire,  which  hapiteiied  in 
the  autumn  of  1829.     He  was  then  a  resident  among 
the  romantic  scenes  of  this  uncxampleil  inundation,  j 
and  has  deseriheil  its  cffLits  with  great  picturesque-  I 
ness  anil  lieauty,  and  with  many  homely  and  pathetic 
episodes  relative  to  the  suffering  p<'o|ile.    Sir  Thomas  | 
has  also  published  a  series  of  lluihlami  Itamhles,  niiich 
inferior  to  his  early  novels,  though  alHiunding,  like 
them,   in  striking  descriptions  of  natural  sc-eiiery.  1 


He  has  editeil  Gil|>iii'8  Forest  Scenery,  and  Sir 
Uvedale  I'rice's  Kssays  on  the  l';eturesque,  adding 
much  new  matter  to  each  ;  and  liewascommiosioned 
to  write  a  memorial  of  her  JIajesty  Queen  Victoria's 
visit  to  Scotland  in  1842.  A  complete  knowledge 
of  his  native  country,  its  scenery,  people,  history, 
and  antiquities — a  talent  for  picturesque  delineatioa 
— and  a  taste  ft>r  architecture,  landscape-gardening, 
and  its  attendant  rural  and  elegant  pursuits,  distin- 
guish this  author. 

The  Youth  and  Manhood  of  Cyril  Thornton,  1827, 
was  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  interest- 
ing fictions  of  the  day.  It  contained  sketches  o( 
college  life,  military  campaigns,  and  other  bustling 
scenes  and  adventures  strongly  impressed  with  truth 
and  reality.  Some  of  the  foreign  sceues  in  this  work 
are  very  vividly  drawn.  It  was  the  production  of 
the  late  Tbomas  H.vsiilto.s,  Esq.,  who  visited  Ame- 
rica, and  wrote  a  lively  ingenious  work  on  the 
new  world,  entitled  Men  and  Manners  in  America^ 
18.13.  Mr  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  many  travellers 
who  disliked  the  peculiar  customs,  the  democratic 
government,  and  social  habits  of  the  Americans  ;  and 
he  spoke  his  mind  freely,  but  apparently  in  a  spirit 
of  truth  and  candour. 

In  1828  a  good  imitation  of  the  style  of  Gait  was 
published  by  Mr  Moir  of  Musselburgh,  under  the 
litle  of  The  Life  o/Mansie  ^^\tugh,  Tailor  in  Dalkeith, 
Parts  of  this  amusing  autobiography  had  jireviously 
appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  it  was  much 
relished  for  its  quaint  simplicity,  shrewdness,  and 
exhibition  of  genuine  Scottish  character. 

Among  the  other  writers  of  fiction  who  at  this 
time  published  anonymously  in  Edinburgh  was  an 
English  divine,  Dr  Ja.mks  Hook  (1771-1828),  the 
only  brother  of  Theodore  Hook,  ami  who  was  dean 
of  Worcester  and  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.  To 
indulge  his  native  wit  and  humour,  and  perhaps  to 
spread  those  loyal  Tory  principles  which,  like  his 
brother,  he  carriwi  to  their  utmost  extent,  I)r  Hook 
wrote  two  novels.  Pen  Oicen,  1822,  and  Perct/  Mai* 
lory,  1823.  They  are  clever  irregular  works,  touch- 
ing on  modern  events  and  living  characters,  and  dis- 
cussing various  politiciU  questions  which  then  engi'.ged 
attention.  'Pen  Owen'  is  the  superior  novel,  and 
contains  some  g(Mid  humour  and  satire  on  Welsh 
genealogy  and  antiquities.  Dr  Hook  wrote  several 
political  pamjihlets,  sermons,  and  charges. 

AsDRKW  Pkkkn  was  born  at  Paisley  in  the  year 
1788.  He  was  the  son  of  a  manufacturer,  and  brought 
up  to  a  mercantile  life.  He  was  engaged  in  business 
for  some  time  in  the  West  Indies,  afterwards  in  a 
bank  in  Ireland,  in  Glasgow,  and  in  Liverpool.  At 
the  latter  ])lace  he  established  himself  as  a  book- 
seller, but  was  unsuccessful,  chiefly  through  some 
8[)e-culatioiis  entered  into  at  that  feverish  jHTiod, 
which  reached  its  ultimatum  in  the  panic  of  1826. 
Mr  I'icken  then  went  to  Ixindon  to  pursue  literature 
as  a  profession.  While  resident  in  (tlasgow,  he 
published  his  first  work.  Tales  and  Sketches  of  tht 
West  of  Scotland,  which  gave  offence  by  some  satiri- 
cal |>ortraits,  but  was  generally  esteemed  for  ilsliH'al 
fidelity  and  natural  painting.  His  novel  of  Tkt 
Sietnrian  ;  or  the  i'huri  h  and  the  Meetin-j-Uoust,  thre*e 
volumes,  182'.l,  ilisplayed  more  vigorous  and  concen- 
trateil  [lowers ;  but  tlie  siibjirt  wiis  unhap]iy,  and 
the  pictures  which  the  author  drew  of  the  disse. iters, 
representing  tlieiii  as  sellish.  Iiyjiocritical.  and  sor- 
did, irritated  a  great  Uidy  of  the  public.  Next  year 
Mr  Pickeii  nmdo  a  more  succesfful  appearance.  Tki 
Dominie's  Lrijary,  three  volumes,  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  novel  readers,  and  a  sevond  etlition  was 
cjilled  for  by  the  end  of  the  year.  This  work  i-on- 
sisls  of  a  nnmlKT  of  S<otti«h  stories  (like  Mr  Curie- 
ton's  Irish  T'alcs),  soine  humorous  and  some  (Mthe- 
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tic.  Minister  Tiim  aiij  Mary  Ogiivy  appniaoli  near 
to  tli(!  liH|ipie3t  ufforts  uf  (Jult.  Tliu  cliaraitera  ami 
incidents  arc  alike  natural  and  strikinj;.  The  same 
year  imr  autlinr  conciliated  the  evangelical  dissenters 
by  an  interesting;  religious  compilation — Travels  und 
Researches  of  Kmiitent  Enylish  Missionaries;  includ- 
ing a  Historical  Shetch  of  the  Progress  and  Present 
State  of  the  Principal  Proleslant  Missions  of'  late  Ytars. 
In  18.11  Mrl'icken  issned  The  Cluh- liooh,  a  collec- 
tion of  oriiiinal  talcs  by  dirterent  authors.  Mr  .lames. 
Tyrone  I'owcr,  Gait,  Mr  Moir,  James  Hojjg,  Mr 
Jerdan,  and  Allan  Cunninfjhum,  contributed  each  a 
story,  and  the  editor  himself  addeil  two — The  Deer 
Stalkers,  and  the  Three  Kearneys.  His  next  work 
was  Tradititinari/  Stories  of  Old  Families,  the  first 
part  of  a  series  which  was  to  endtracc  tlic  Ictjcndary 
history  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Such  a 
work  might  be  rendered  highly  interesting  and  po- 
pular, for  almost  every  old  family  has  some  tradi- 
tionary lore — some  tale  of  love,  or  war,  or  supersti- 
tion— that  is  handed  down  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. Mr  Picken  now  applied  himself  to  another 
Scottish  novel.  The  Black  iValch  (the  origin.il  name 
of  the  gallant  42d  regiment);  and  he  had  just  com- 
pleted this  work  wlien  he  was  struck  with  an  at- 
t.ack  of  apoplexy,  which  in  a  fortnight  proved  fatal. 
He  died  on  the  j-ld  of  November  1833.  Mr  Picken. 
according  to  one  of  his  friends,  '  was  the  dominie  of 
liis  own  tales — simple,  affectionate,  retiring  ;  dwell-' 
ing  apart  from  the  world,  and  blending  in  all  his 
views  of  it  the  gentle  and  tender  feelings  reflected 
from  his  own  mind.' 

MISS  FERRIEB. 

Tliis  lady  is  authoress  of  Marriage,  published  in 
1818,  The  Inheritance,  18i4,  and  Destiny,  or  the 
Chief*s  Daughter,  1S31 — .all  novels  in  three  volumes 
each.  Vi'e  learn  from  Mr  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott, 
that  Jliss  Ferrier  is  daugliter  of  James  Ferrier,  Esq., 
'  one  of  Sir  Walter's  brethren  of  the  clerk's  table ;' 
and  the  great  novelist,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Tales 
of  My  Landlord,  alluded  to  liis  '  sister  sliadow,'  the 
author  of  '  the  very  lively  work  entitled  Marriage,' 
as  one  of  the  labourers  capable  of  gathering  in  the 
large  harvest  of  Scottisli  character  and  fiction.*  In 
his  private  diary  he  lias  also  mentioned  Miss  Ferrier 
as  '  a  gifted  personage,  having,  besides  her  great 
talents,  conversation  the  least  eiigeante  of  any  au- 

*  In  describing  the  melancholy  situation  of  Sir  Walter  the 
year  before  his  death,  Mr  LocJvhart  introduces  Miss  Ferrier  in 
a  very  amiable  light.  '  To  asAist  them  (the  family  of  Scott)  in 
amusing  him  in  the  hours  whidi  he  spent  out  of  liis  study,  and 
especially  that  he  niiglit  be  tempted  to  make  those  hours  more 
frequent,  his  daugliters  had  invited  his  friend  the  autlioress  of 
**  Marriage  "  to  come  out  to  Aliliotsford  ;  and  her  coming  was 
eerviceable:  for  she  linew  and  loved  him  well,  and  she  had 
seen  enough  of  affliction  akin  to  his  to  be  well  skilled  in  deal- 
ing with  it.  She  could  not  be  an  hour  in  his  company  without 
observing  what  filled  his  children  with  more  sorrow  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  case.  He  would  begin  a  story  as  gaily  as  ever, 
and  go  on,  in  spite  of  the  hesitation  in  his  speech,  to  tell  it  with 
highly  picturesque  effect,  but  before  he  reached  the  point,  it 
would  seem  as  if  some  internal  spring  had  given  way ;  he 
paused,  and  gazed  round  him  with  the  blank  anxiety  of  look 
that  a  blind  man  has  when  he  has  dropped  his  staff.  Unthink- 
ing  friends  sometimes  pained  him  sadly  by  giving  him  the 
(aitch-word  abruptly.  I  noticed  the  delicacy  of  Miss  Ferrier 
on  such  occasions.  Her  sight  was  bad,  and  she  took  care  not 
to  use  her  glasses  when  he  was  speaking ;  and  she  affected  to 
be  also  troubled  with  deafness,  and  wmUd  say,  "  Well,  I  am 
getting  as  dull  as  a  post ;  I  have  not  heard  a  word  since  you 
said  so  and  s<»,"  being  sure  to  mention  a  circumstance  behind 
that  at  w  hich  he  had  really  halted.  lie  then  took  up  the  thread 
Witli  his  habitual  smile  of  courtesy,  as  if  forgetting  his  case 
TOtirely  in  the  consideration  of  the  lady's  infirmity.' 


thor,  female  at  least,  whom  lie  had  ever  seen  among 
the  long  list  he  had  encountered  with;  simple,  full 
of  humour,  and  exceedingly  ready  at  repartee;  and 
all  tliis  without  the  least  affectation  of  the  blue 
stocking.'  This  is  high  praise;  but  the  readers  of 
Miss  Ferrier's  novels  will  at  once  recognise  it  as 
characteristic,  and  exactly  what  they  would  have 
anticipated.  This  lady  is  a  Scottish  Miss  Edge- 
wortli — of  a  lively,  practical,  penetrating  cast  of 
mind ;  skilful  in  depicting  character  and  seizing 
ujjon  national  peculiarities;  caustic  in  her  wit  and 
humour,  with  a  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous;  and 
desirous  of  inculcating  sound  morality  and  attention 
to  the  courtesies  and  cliaritics  of  life.  In  some  pas- 
.sages,  indeed,  she  evinces  a  deep  religious  feeling, 
ai)i>roacliing  to  the  evangelical  views  of  Hannah 
More;  but  the  general  strain  of  her  writing  relates 
to  the  foibles  and  oddities  of  mankind,  and  no  one 
has  drawn  them  with  greater  breadth  of  comic  hu- 
mour or  ciTect.  Her  scenes  often  resemble  the  style 
of  our  best  old  comedies,  and  she  may  boast,  like 
Foote,  of  adding  many  new  and  original  characters 
to  the  stock  of  our  comic  literature.  Her  first  work 
is  a  complete  gallery  of  this  kind.  Tlie  plot  is  very 
inartificial ;  but  after  the  first  twenty  pages,  when 
Douglas  conducts  his  pampered  and  selfish  Lady 
.Tuliana  to  Glenfern  castle,  the  interest  never  flags. 
The  three  maiden  aunts  .at  Glenfern — Miss  .Jacky, 
who  was  all  over  sense,  the  universal  manager  and 
detected.  Miss  Grizzy,  the  letter-writer,  and  Jliss 
Nicky,  who  was  not  wanting  for  sense  either, 
are  an  inimitable  faniily  group.  Mrs  Violet  Jlac- 
shake,  the  last  remaining  branch  of  the  noble  race 
of  Girnachgowl,  is  a  representative  of  the  old  hard- 
featured,  close -handed,  proud,  yet  kind-hearted 
Scottish  matron,  vigorous  and  sarcastic  at  the  .age 
of  ninety,  and  despising  all  modern  manners  and 
innovations.  Then  there  is  the  sentimental  Mrs 
Gafl'aw.  who  had  weak  nervec.  and  headaches ;  was 
above  managing  her  house,  read  novels,  dyed  rib- 
bons, and  altered  her  gowns  according  to  every  pat- 
tern she  could  see  or  hear  of.  There  is  a  shade  of 
caricature  in  some  of  these  female  portraits,  not- 
witlistanding  the  explanation  of  the  authoress  that 
they  lived  at  a  time  when  Scotland  was  very  diffe- 
rent from  what  it  is  now — when  female  education 
was  little  attended  to  even  in  families  of  the  highest 
rank  ;  and  consequently  the  ladies  of  those  days 
possessed  a  raciness  in  their  manners  and  ideas  that 
we  should  vainly  seek  for  in  this  age  of  ctiltivation 
and  refinement.  It  is  not  only,  however,  in  satirising 
the  foibles  of  her  own  sex  that  Miss  Ferrier  displays 
such  original  talent  and  humour.  Dr  Kedgill,  a 
medical  hanger-on  and  diner-out,  is  a  gourmand  of 
the  first  class,  who  looks  upon  bad  dinners  to  lie  the 
source  of  much  of  the  misery  we  hear  of  in  the 
married  life,  and  who  compares  a  woman's  reputa- 
tiiin  to  a  beefsteak — '  if  once  breathed  upon,  'tis  good 
for  nothing.'  Many  sly  satirical  touchesoccurtlircmgh- 
out  the  work.  In  one  of  Miss  Grizzy "s  letters  we  he:'.r 
of  a  M.ajor  MacTavish  of  the  niiliti.a,  w  ho,  indcjien- 
dent  of  his  rank,  which  Grizzy  thought  was  ^ery 
high,  distinguished  himself,  and  showed  the  greatest 
bravery  once  when  there  was  a  very  serious  riot 
about  the  raising  the  potatoes  a  penny  a  peck,  wlien 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  in  the  town  of  Dunoon. 
We  are  told  also  that  country  visits  should  seldom 
exceed  three  days — the  rest  day,  the  dressed  day,  and 
the  pressed  day.  There  is  a  great  shrewdness  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  three  aunts  got  over  their  sorrow  for  the  death 
of  their  father,  the  old  laird.  'They  sighed  ami 
mourned  for  a  time,  but  soon  found  occupation  con- 
genial to  their  nature  in  the  little  depiirtinent  ol 
life:  dressing  crape ;  reviving  black  silk ;  convertin;; 
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narrow  liems  into  broad  hems;  and,  in  short,  who 
so  busy,  so  important,  us  tlie  hidics  of  Glenfern?* 
Tlie  most  striking  picture  in  tlic  book  is  tliat  of 
tliL'  Mrs  Violet  MaeShake,  wlio  is  introduceil  as  liv- 
iiit;  in  a  lofty  lodging  in  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh, 
where  she  is  visited  by  her  grand-nephew  Mr  Doug- 
las, and  his  niece  Mary.  In  person  she  is  tall  and 
hard-favoured,  and  dressed  in  an  antiquated  style ; — 

As  soon  as  she  recognised  Mr  Duughi?,  she  welcom- 
c.l  hiiu  with  much  cordiality,  shook  him  long  and 
heartily  by  the  hand,  patted  him  on  the  back,  looked 
into  his  face  with  much  seeming  satisfaction  ;  and, 
in  short,  gave  all  the  demonstrations  of  gladness 
usual  with  gentlewomen  of  a  certain  age.  Jler 
pleivsure,  however,  appeared  to  be  rather  an  im- 
promptu than  a  habitual  feeling ;  for,  as  the  sur- 
prise wore  off,  her  visage  resumed  its  harsh  and  sar- 
Ciustic  expression,  and  she  seemed  eager  to  etlace  any 
agreeable  impression  her  reception  might  have  ex- 
cited. 

'  And  wha  thought  o'  seein'  ye  enoo !'  said  she  in  a 
quick  gabbling  voice ;  '  what  s  brought  you  to  the 
toon  i  Are  you  come  to  spenil  yoxir  honest  faither's  sil- 
ler ere  he's  weel  cauld  in  his  grave,  puir  man  V 

Mr  Douglas  explained  that  it  was  upon  account  of 
I    his  niece's  health. 

'Health!'  repeated  she  with  a  .sardonic  smile, '  it 
!  wad  mak  an  ool  laugh  to  hear  the  wavk  that's  made 
nboot  young  fowk's  liealth  noo-adays.  I  wonder 
what  ye're  a'  made  o','  gripping  Mary's  arm  in  her 
great  bony  hand — 'a  wlieen  puir  feckless  windle- 
straes — ye  maun  awa  to  Ingland  for  your  healths. 
Set  ye  up!  1  wonder  what  cam  o'  the  lasses  i*  my 
time  that  bute'  to  bide  at  hame !  And  whilk  o'  ye, 
I  sude  like  to  ken,  '11  e'er  leive  to  see  ninety-sa.x,  like 
me.     Health!  he,  he  !' 

Mary,  glad  of  a  ]iretence  to  indulge  the  mirth  the 
old  lady's  manner  and  ajipearance  had  excited,  joined 
most  heartily  in  the  laugh. 

'Tak  aff  yerc  bannet,  bairn,  an'  let  me  see  your 
face  ;  wha  can  tell  what  like  ye  are  wi'  that  simle  o' 
a  thing  on  your  head  !'  Then  after  taking  an  accurate 
survey  of  her  face,  she  pushed  aside  her  pelisse — 
'  \Vcel,  its  ae  mercy  I  see  ye  hae  neither  the  red 
'  heed  nor  the  mucklc  cuits  o'  the  Douglases.  1  kenna 
whuther  your  faithcr  has  them  or  no.  I  ne'er  set  een 
on  him  :  neither  him  nor  his  braw  leddy  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  speer  after  me ;  but  I  was  at  nae 
loss,  by  a'  accounts.' 

'You  have  not  asked  after  any  of  your  Glenfem 
friends,'  said  Mr  Douglas,  hoping  to  touch  a  more 
sympathetic  chord. 

'  Time  enough — wull  ye  let  me  draw  my  breath, 
man— fowk  cnnna  say  an  thing  at  ancc.  An'  ye  bute 
to  hae  an  Inglish  wife  tu,  a  Scutch  lass  wadna  ser' 
yo.  An*  yerc  wean,  I'se  warran'  its  ane  o'  the  warld's 
woiulen* — it's  been  unca  lang  o'  comin' — he,  he!' 

'  lie  has  begun  life  under  very  melancholy  auspices, 
poor  felhiw!'  said  Mr  Douglas,  in  allusion  to  his 
father's  ileath. 

'  An*  wha's  faut  wa.s  that?  I  ne*er  heard  tell  o*  the 
like  o't,  to  hae  the  bairn  kirsened  an'  its  gnuidfaither 
deein'!  Hut  fowk  are  naither  bopi,  nor  kirsened, 
nor  do  they  wad  or  dee  as  they  used  to  du — uwthing's 
changed.' 

*  You  must,  indeed,  havi'  witnes^ietl  many  changes!* 
observed  Mr  Douglas,  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  utter 
anything  of  a  conciliatory  nature. 

'  Changes  ! — wecl  a  wat  I  sometimes  wundcr  if  it's 
the  same  warld,  an'  if  it's  my  ain  heed  that's  upon 
niy  shoothers.' 

•  But  with  these  changes  you  must  also  hav«  seen 
many  improvements  I'  said  Mary  in  a  tone  of  ditfi- 
donce. 

>  DctaOTod. 


*  hnpruvements!'  turning  sharjtly  round  upon  her; 
'  what  ken  ye  about  inipruvements,  bairn  !  A  bonny 
inipruvcinent,  or  ens  no,  to  see  tylcyors  and  sclatcm 
lca\in'  whar  I  mind  jewks  and  ycrls.  An'  that  great 
glowerin'  New  Toon  there,'  pointing  out  of  her  win- 
dows, '  whar  I  used  to  sit  an'  luck  oot  at  bonny  green 
parks,  an'  see  the  coos  milket,  and  the  bits  o'  bainiies 
ruwiu'  an*  tundin',  an'  the  ias.^es  trampin*  i'  their 
tubs — what  see  I  noo  but  stane  an'  lime,  an'  stoor 
an'  dirt,  an'  idle  cheels  an'  dinkit  oot  madams  pran- 
cin'.    Inipruvements  indeed!' 

Mary  found  she  was  nut  likely  to  advance  her 
uncle's  fortune  by  the  judiciousness  of  her  remarks, 
therefore  prudently  resolved  to  hazard  no  more.  Mr 
Douglas,  who  was  more  ait  fait  to  the  prejudices  of 
old  age,  and  who  was  always  amused  with  her  bitter 
remarks,  when  they  did  not  touch  himself,  encouraged 
her  to  continue  the  conversation  by  some  observation 
on  the  prevailing  manners. 

'  Maincrs !'  rejjeated  she  with  a  contemptuous 
laugh;  'what  ca' ye  mainers  noo,  fiir  1  dinna  ken  1 
ilk  ane  gangs  bang  iutiU  their  necbor's  hoos,  an* 
bang  oot  o't,  as  it  war  a  chynge-hoos  ;  an'  as  for  the 
maister  o't,  he's  no  o'  sae  muckle  vaalu  as  the  tlunky 
ahint  his  chyre.  I'  my  grandfaither's  time,  as  1  hae 
heard  him  tell,  ilka  maister  o'  a  family  had  his  ain 
sate  in  his  ain  hoos;  ay!  an*  sat  wi' his  hat  on  hi^i 
heed  afore  the  best  o'  the  land,  an'  had  his  ain  dish, 
an'  was  ay  helpit  first,  an  keepit  up  his  owthoniy  as 
a  man  sude  du.  I'aurents  war  paurents  than — bairns 
dardna  set  up  their  gabs  afore  them  than  as  they  du 
noo.  They  ne'er  presumed  to  say  their  heeds  war 
their  ain  i'  thae  days^wife  an*  servants,  reteeners 
an'  childer,  a'  trummelt  i'  the  presence  o'  their 
heed.* 

Here  a  long  pinch  of  snuff  caused  a  pause  in  the 
old  lady's  harangue.         •         * 

Mr  Dougla.s  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
rise  and  take  leave. 

'  Oo,  what's  takin*  ye  awa,  Archie,  in  sic  a  hurry  I 
Sit  doon  there,*  laying  her  hand  upon  his  anu,  '  au* 
rest  ye,  an'  tak  a  glass  o*  wine  an  a  bit  breed  ;  or 
nmybe,'  turning  to  Mary,  '  ye  wad  rather  hae  a  drap 
broth  to  warm  ye  !  What  gars  ye  look  sae  blae,  bairn  t 
I'm  sure  it's  no  cauld  ;  but  ye're  just  like  the  lave  :  ye 
gang  a'  skillin'  about  the  strtets  half  naked,  an* 
than  ye  maun  sit  an'  birsle  yoursels  afore  the  tire  at 
hame.' 

She  had  now  shuffled  along  to  the  further  end  of 
the  room,  and  opening  a  Jiress,  took  out  wine  and  a 
plateful  of  various-shaped  articles  of  bread,  which  she 
Landed  to  Mary. 

'Hae,  baim — tak  a  cookie — tak  it  up — what  are 
you  feared  for!  it'll  no  bite  ye.  Heie's  t'ye,  (ilenfem, 
an'  your  wife  an'  your  wean  ;  puir  tead,  it's  no  had  a 
very  chancy  ootset,  weel  a  wat.' 

The  wine  being  drank,  and  the  cookies  iliscu.s.sed, 
Mr  Douglas  made  another  attempt  to  withdraw,  but 
in  vain. 

'  Canna  ye  sit  still  a  wee,  man,  an'  let  me  specr 
after  my  auld  freens  at  lilenfem  !  Iloo's  tiriuy, 
an'  .lacky,  an'  Nicky  !^aye  workin"  awa  at  the  peels 
an'  the  drogs — he,  he  !  I  ne'er  swallowed  a  peel  nor 
gied  a  doit  for  drogs  a'  my  days,  an*  see  an  ony  o' 
them  '11  rin  a  race  wi'  mo  whan  they're  naur  five 
score.' 

Mr  Douglas  here  paid  some  compliments  upon  her 
appearance,  wliieh  were  pretty  graciously  received; 
an<l  added  that  he  was  the  hearer  of  a  letter  from  hi* 
aunt  (iriz/y,  which  he  would  send  along  with  a  roe- 
buck and  brace  of  moor-game. 

'  tiin  your  roebuck's  nae  better  than  your  lart, 
atweel  it's  no  worth  the  sendin' :  poor  drv'  fissinlesi 
dirt,  no  worth  the  chowin' ;  »itl  a  wat  I  Ucrodgt'd 
mv  teith  on'l.  Yi'ur  muirfowl  war  nae  that  ill,  but 
they're  no  worth  the  carryin' ;  they're  doug  cheap  i* 
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the  market  enoo,  so  it's  nae  great  compliment.  Cin 
ye  had  brought  me  a  leg  o*  gmJc  mutton,  or  a  cauler 
sawmont,  tliere  would  hue  been  some  sense  in't  ;  but 
yc*re  aiie  o'  the  fnwk  that'll  ne'er  harry  yoursell  wi* 
your  presents  ;  it's  but  the  pickle  powther  they  C0!<t 
ye,  an'  I'se  warran'  yeVe  thinkin'  mair  o*  your  ain 
diversion  than  o*  my  staniick  whan  ye're  at  the 
shootin'  o'  them,  puir  beasts.* 

Mr  Douglas  had  borne  the  Tarlous  indignities 
levelled  a;,'ainst  himself  and  his  family  with  a  phi- 
losophy that  had  no  parallel  in  his  life  before,  but  to 
this  attack  upon  his  panic  he  was  not  proof.  His 
colour  rose,  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  something  re- 
Bembliiig  an  oath  burst  from  his  lips  as  he  strode 
iiidiiriiantly  towards  the  door. 

His  friend,  however,  was  too  nimble  for  him.  She 
stepped  before  him,  and,  breaking  into  a  discordant 
laugh  as  she  patted  him  on  the  back,  *So  I  see  ye're 
just  the  atild  man,  Archie — aye  ready  to  tak  the 
Btrums  an  ye  dinna  get  a'  thing  your  ain  wye.  Mony 
a  time  I  had  to  fleech  ye  oot  o'  the  dorts  when  ye  was 
a  callant.  Do  ye  mind  hoo  ye  was  affronted  because 
I  set  ye  doon  to  a  cauld  pigeon-pye  an'  a  tanker 
o*  tippennv  ae  night  to  your  fowerhoors  afore  some 
leddies — he,  he,  he !  Weel  a  wat  yere  wife  maun  hac 
her  ain  adoos  to  manage  ye,  for  ye're  a  cumstairy 
chield,  Archie.' 

Mr  Douglas  still  looked  as  if  he  was  irresolute 
whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry. 

*  Come,  come,  sit  ye  doon  there  till  I  speak  to  this 
baini,*  said  she,  as  she  pulled  Mary  into  an  adjoining 
bed-chamber,  which  wore  the  same  aspect  of  chilly 
neatness  as  the  one  they  had  quitted.  Then  pulling 
%  huge  bunch  of  keys  from  her  pocket,  she  oi)ened  a 
drawer,  out  of  which  she  took  a  pair  of  diamond  ear- 
rings. '  Hae,  bairn,'  said  she,  as  she  stuffed  them 
into  Mary's  hand  ;  *  they  belanged  to  your  faither's 
grandmother.  She  was  a  gude  woman,  an'  had  four- 
an'-twenty  sons  an'  dochters,  an'  I  wuss  ye  nae  waur 
fortin  than  just  to  hae  as  mony.  But  mind  ye,'  with 
a  shake  of  her  bony  finger,  'they  maun  a'  be  Scots. 
Gin  I  thought  ye  wad  mairry  ony  pock-puddin',  fient 
baed  wad  ye  hae  gotten  frae  me.  Noo  had  your 
tongue,  and  dinna  deive  me  wi'  thanks,'  almost  push- 
ing her  into  the  parlour  again  ;  '  and  sin  ye're  gawn 
awa'  the  morn,  I'll  see  nae  mair  o'  ye  enoo — so  fare 
ve  weel.  But,  Archie,  ye  maun  come  an'  tak  your 
breakfast  wi'  me.  I  hae  muckle  to  say  to  you  ;  but 
ye  mauna  be  sae  hard  upon  my  baps  as  ye  used  to  be,' 
with  a  facetious  grin  to  her  mollified  favourite  as 
they  shook  hands  and  parted. 

Aware,  perhaps,  of  the  defective  outline  or  story 
of  her  first  novel,  Miss  Ferrier  has  bestowed  much 
more  pains  on  the  construction  of  the  '  Inheritance.' 
It  is  too  complicated  for  an  analysis  in  this  place ; 
but  we  may  mention  that  it  is  connected  with  high 
life  and  a  wide  range  of  characters,  the  heroine  being 
a  young  lady  born  in  France,  and  heiress  to  a  splen- 
did estate  and  peerage  in  Scotland,  to  which,  after 
various  adventures  and  reverses,  she  finally  suc- 
ceeds. The  tale  is  well  arranged  and  developed. 
Its  chief  attraction,  however,  consists  in  the  deli- 
neation of  characters.  Uncle  Adam  and  Miss  Pratt 
— the  former  a  touchy,  sensitive,  rich  East  Indian, 
and  the  latter  another  of  Miss  Ferrier's  inimitable 
old  maids — are  among  the  best  of  the  portraits;  but 
the  canvass  is  full  of  happy  and  striking  sketches. 
'Destiny'  is  connected  with  Highland  scenery  and 
Highland  manners,  but  is  far  from  romantic.  Miss 
Ferrier  is  as  human  and  as  discerning  in  her  tastes 
and  researches  as  Miss  Edgeworth.  The  chief, 
Glenroy,  is  proud  and  irascible,  spoiled  by  the  fawn- 
ing of  his  inferiors,  and  in  his  family  circle  is  gene- 
rous without  kindness,  and  profuse  without  benevo- 
leuo^  The  Highland  minister,  Mr  Duncan  MacDow, 


is  an  admirable  character,  though  no  very  prepos- 
sessing specimen  of  the  country  pastor,  and,  whether 
in  his  single  or  married  state,  is  sufficiently  anmsing. 
Edith,  the  heroine,  is  a  sweet  and  gentle  creation, 
and  there  is  strong  feeling  and  passion  in  some  of 
the  scenes.  In  the  case  of  masculine  intellects,  like 
those  of  the  authoress  of  *  Marriage'  and  the  great 
Irish  novelist,  the  progress  of  years  seems  to  impart 
greater  softness  and  sensibility,  and  call  forth  all  the 
gentler  affections. 

JAMES  MORIER. 

Mr  James  Moiiier,  author  of  a  Joumct/  through 
Persia,  and  sometime  secretary  of  embassy  to  the 
court  of  I'crsia,  has  embodied  his  knowledge  of  the 


East  in  a  series  of  novels — The  Adventures  of  Ilnjji 
Baba  of  Ispahan,  three  volumes,  1824  (with  a 
second  part  publislied  in  two  volumes  in  182S); 
Zohriih,  the  Hiistttye,  three  volumes,  1832;  Ai/e.ilia, 
the  Maid  of  Kars,  three  volumes,  1834;  and  The 
Mirza,  three  volumes,  1841.  The  object  of  his  first 
work  was,  he  says,  the  single  idea  of  illustrating 
Eastern  manners  by  contrast  with  those  of  England, 
and  the  author  evinces  a  minute  and  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Per- 
sians. The  truth  of  his  satirical  descriptions  and 
allusions  was  felt  even  by  the  court  of  Persia ;  for 
Mr  Worier  has  published  a  letter  from  a  minister  of 
state  in  that  country,  expressing  the  displeasure 
which  the  king  felt  at  the  '  very  foolish  business'  of 
the  book.  It  is  probable,  however,  as  the  author 
supposes,  that  this  irritation  may  lead  to  reflection, 
and  reflection  to  amendment,  as  he  conceives  the 
Persians  to  be,  in  talent  and  natural  capacity,  equal 
to  any  nation  in  the  world,  and  would  be  no  less  on 
a  level  with  them  in  feeling,  honesty,  and  the  higher 
moral  qualities,  were  their  education  favourable. 
The  hero  of  Mr  Morier's  tale  is  an  adventurer  like 
Gil  Bias,  and  as  much  buffeted  about  in  the  n  orld. 
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lie  is  the  son  of  a  barber  of  Ispahan,  and  is  suc- 
(X-ssively  one  of  a  baml  of  Turcomans,  a  menial  ser- 
vant, a  pupil  of  the  physician-rojal  of  I'ersiii,  an 
attenilant  on  the  chief  executioner,  a  religious 
devotee,  and  a  seller  of  tobacco-piiies  in  Constan- 
tinople. Having  by  stratagem  espoused  a  rich 
Turkish  widow,  he  becomes  an  of&cial  to  the  Shah ; 
and  on  his  further  distinguishing  himself  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Euroi^ans,  he  is  appointed  secre- 
tary to  tlie  mission  of  Mirzah  Firouz,  and  accom- 
panies the  Persian  anibassa<lor  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  course  of  his  nmltiplicd  adventures, 
misfortunes,  ami  escapes,  the  volatile  unprincipled 
Hajji  mi.xes  with  all  classes,  and  is  much  iii  Tehran, 
Koordistan,  Georgia,  Bagdad,  Con8tantint)ple,  &c. 
The  work  soon  became  popular.  '  The  novelty  of 
the  style,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  'which  was  at  once 
perceived  to  be  genuine  oriental  by  such  internal 
evidence  as  establishes  the  value  of  real  old  China — 
the  gay  and  glowing  descriptions  of  Eastern  state 
and  pageantry — the  character  of  the  poetry  occa- 
sionally introduced — secured  a  merited  welcome  for 
the  Persian  picaroon.  As  a  picture  of  oriental 
n)anners,  the  work  bad,  indeed,  a  severe  trial  to 
I  sustain  by  a  comparison  with  the  then  recent  ro- 
I  mance  of  Anastasius.  But  the  public  found  apjjc- 
tite  for  both  ;  and  indeed  they  differ  as  comedy  and 
tragedy,  the  deep  p:ission  and  gloomy  interest  of  Mr 
Ho|)e's  work  being  of  a  kind  entirely  ditlerent  from 
the  light  and  lively  turn  of  our  friend  Hajji's  adven- 
tures. The  latter,  with  his  morals  sitting  easy 
alraut  him,  a  rogue  indeed,  but  not  a  malicious  one, 
with  as  much  wit  and  cunning  as  enable  him  to 
dujie  others,  and  as  much  vanity  as  to  afford  them 
perjietual  means  of  retidiation ;  a  sparrow-hawk, 
who,  while  he  floats  through  the  air  in  quest  of 
the  smaller  game,  is  himself  perpetually  exposed 
to  be  pounced  upon  by  some  stronger  bird  of  prey, 
interests  and  amuses  us,  while  neither  deserving  nor 
expecting  serious  regard  or  esteem  ;  and  like  Will 
Vizard  of  the  hill,  "the  knave  is  our  very  good 
friend."  Mr  Morier,  however,  in  the  episode  of 
Yusuf,  the  Armenian,  and  the  account  of  the  deatli 
of  Zeenab,  has  successfully  entered  into  the  arena  of 
pathetic  and  romantic  descrijition.  The  oriental 
scenes  arc  the  most  valuable  ajid  original  portions 
of  "  Hajji  Baba,"  ami  possess  the  attraction  of  novelty 
to  ordinary  readers,  yet  the  account  of  the  constajit 
embarrassment  and  surprise  of  the  Persians  at  Eng- 
lish manners  and  customs  is  highly  amusing.  Tlie 
ceremonial  of  tlie  dinner-table,  that  seemed  to  them 
"  absolutely  bristling  with  instruments  of  offence," 
blades  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  sufficient  to  have 
ornamented  the  girdles  of  the  Shah's  houseliold, 
I  could  not  but  puzzle  those  who  had  Ijeen  accustomed 
limply  to  take  everything  up  in  their  fingers.  The 
mail-coach,  the  variety  o{  our  furniture  and  accom- 
modation, and  other  domestic  observances,  were 
dually  astonishing;  but,  above  .all,  the  want  of  cere- 
monial amtmg  our  statesmen  and  ]>ublic  officers  sur- 
priseil  the  embassy.  The  following  burst  of  oriental 
wonder  and  cxtravaganix'  succeeds  to  an  account  uf 
a  visit  paid  them  by  the  chairman  and  deputy-chair- 
man of  the  East  India  Company,  who  came  in  a 
hackney-coach,  and,  after  the  interview,  walked 
away  uiH)n  their  own  legs. 

"  When  they  were  well  off,  we  all  sat  mute,  only 
occasionally  saying,  'Allah!  Allah!  there  is  but 
one  Allah!'  so  wonderfully  astonished  were  we. 
What!  In.Iia?  that  great,  that  niagniticent  empire  I 
— that  scene  of  Persian  concjuest  and  Persian  glory  ! 
—the  land  of  elephants  and  precious  stones,  the 
scat  of  shawls  and  kincobs!  — that  paradise  sung  by 
poets,  cnlehrnted  by  historians  more  ancient  than 
Iran  itself! — at  whose  bounilaries  the  sun  is  per- 


mitted to  rise,  and  around  whose  majestic  moun- 
tains, some  clad  in  eternal  snows,  others  in  eternal 
verdure,  the  stars  and  the  moon  are  allowed  to 
gambol  and  carouse  1  What !  is  it  so  fallen,  so 
degraded,  as  to  be  swayed  by  two  obscure  mortals, 
living  in  regions  that  know  not  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  ?  Two  swine-eating  infidels,  shaven,  impure, 
walkers  on  foot,  and  who,  by  way  of  state,  travel 
in  dirty  coaches  filled  with  straw  1  This  sc-emed  to 
us  a  greater  miracle  in  government  than  even  that 
of  Beg  Ian,  the  plaiter  of  whips,  who  governed  the 
Turcomans  and  tlie  countries  of  Samarcand  and 
Bokhara,  leading  a  life  more  like  a  beggar  than  a 
potentate." ' 

'Zolirab'  is  a  historical  novel,  of  the  time  of  Aga 
Mohammed  .Shah,  a  famous  Persian  prince,  described 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm  as  having  taught  the  Russians 
to  beat  the  French  by  making  a  desert  before  the 
line  of  the  invader's  march,  and  thus  leaving  the 
enemy  master  of  only  so  much  ground  as  his  cannon 
could  command.  Tliis  celebrated  Shah  is  the  real 
hero  of  the  tale,  though  the  honour  is  nominally 
awarded  to  Zohrab,  an  independent  JIazanderini 
chief,  who  fulls  in  love  witli  the  gentle  and  lx;au- 
tiful  Aminiii,  niece  of  the  Shah.  The  style  of  the 
work  is  light,  pleasant,  and  animated,  and  it  is  full 
of  Persian  life.  '  Ayesha,  the  Maid  of  Kars,'  is  in- 
ferior to  its  predecessors,  thcugh  certain  parts  (as 
the  description  of  the  freebooter.  Corah  Bey,  and 
the  ruins  of  Anni,  the  Spectre  City,  the  attack  on 
the  Russian  jiosts,  the  voyage  to  Constantinople, 
&c.)  arc  in  the  author's  happiest  and  most  graphic 
manner.  In  this  work  Mr  Morier  intrmluces  a 
novelty— he  makes  an  English  traveller,  lyord  Os- 
mond, fall  in  love  with  a  Turkish  maiden,  and  while 
the  Englishman  is  bearing  off"  the  Maid  of  Kars  to 
Cimstantinople,  Corah  lley  intercepts  them,  and  gcU 
the  lover  sent  off'  to  the  galleys.  He  is  releajed 
through  the  intercession  of  the  English  ambassador, 
and  carries  his  Eastern  bride  to  England.  Ayesha, 
the  heroine,  turns  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Wortley !  There  are  imprcibabilities  in 
this  story  which  cannot  he  reconciled,  and  the 
mixture  of  Europian  costume  and  characters  among 
tlie  scenery  and  society  of  the  East,  destroys  that 
oriental  charm  which  is  so  entire  and  so  fascinating 
in  'Zohrab.'  'The  Mirza'  is  a  series  of  Eastern 
stories,  connected  by  an  outline  of  fiction  like 
.Moore's  Lidla  Kookli.  In  concluding  this  work, 
Mr  Morier  says,  '  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  the 
East,  as  we  have  known  it  in  oriental  tides,  is  now 
fiust  on  the  change — "  Cest  le  commatccnunl  de  la 
fin."  Perhaps  we  have  gleaned  the  last  of  the 
Ix'ards,  and  obtained  an  expiring  glimpse  of  the 
heavy  cnoiik  and  the  ample  shalwar  ere  they  are 
exchanged  for  the  Imt  and  the  sprniv  |uinlaloon. 
I  low  wonderful  is  it — how  full  of  serious  contem- 
|ilation  is  the  fact,  that  the  whole  fabric  of  Mohani- 
nicdanism  should  have  lieen  assailed,  almost  sud- 
denly as  well  as  simultaneously,  by  events  which 
nothing  human  could  have  foreseen.  ilarhary, 
Egyjit,  Syria,  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  the  Red  Sea,  Constantinople,  .\itia  Minor, 
Persia,  and  Affghanistan,  all  more  or  less  have  felt 
the  influence  of  Euro|>ean  or  anti-Mohamiiiedon 
agencies.  Perhaps  the  present  generation  majr 
not  see  a  new  structure  erected,  but  true  it  is  thejr 
have  seen  its  foundations  laid.' 

In  18.18  apia-ared  J'/tr  littnixhcd;  a  Swiitiiiit  Ilh' 
torical  7'ii/f,  edited  by  .Mr  Morier.  This  publication 
caused  some  disap|Hiintment,  as  the  name  of  the 
author  of  *  Ilajji  Ilaba'  exeitoil  exiHilations  which 
'The  Banished'  did  not  rv.dise.  The  work  is  a 
translation  fr<im  the  German,  a  tale  uf  tliv  Swabian 
league  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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JAMES  BAILIE  FRASER. 

Mr  James  Bailie  Fraser  1ms,  like  Jlr  Jloricr, 
descritel  tlie  life  ivncl  manners  of  tlie  l'ersi;ins  In- 
fictitious  as  well  as  true  narratives.  In  isas  he 
published  The  Knzzilbash,  a  Ttile  0/  Khorasati,  tliree 
Tolunies,  to  whieli  he  afterwards  added  a  eontinua- 
tion  under  the  name  of  The  J\T^iu»  Atlrenhirtr,  tlie 
title  of  his  first  work  not  being  generall_v  nmlerstood  ; 
it  was  often  taken,  he  says,  for  a  cookery  bo.ik! 
The  term  Kuzzilbash,  which  is  Turkisli,  signifies 
Red-he!ul,  and  was  an  apjiellation  originally  given 
by  Shah  Isniael  I.  to  seven  trilies  bound  to  defend 
their  king.  These  tribes  wore  a  red  cap  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark,  wliich  afterwards  became  the 
military  head-tlress  of  the  Persian  troops  ;  hence 
the  word  Kuzzilbash  is  used  to  express  a  Persian 
soldier;  and  often,  particularly  among  the  Toorko- 
mans  and  Oozbeks,  is  applied  as  a  national  designa- 
tion to  the  people  in  genend.  Mr  Eraser's  hero 
relates  his  own  adventures,  which  begin  almost  from 
his  birth  ;  for  he  is  carried  ofi'  while  a  child  by  a 
band  of  Toorkoman  robbers,  who  plunder  his  father's 
lands  and  village,  situated  in  Kliorasan,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  desert  whicli  stretches  from  the 
banks  (jf  the  Caspian  Sea  to  those  of  the  river  O.xus. 
The  infant  bravery  of  Ismael,  the  Kuzzilbash,  inte- 
rests Omcr  Klian,  head  of  a  tribe  or  camp  of  the 
plunderers,  and  he  spares  the  child,  and  keeps  him 
to  attend  on  his  own  son  Selim.  In  the  camp  of  his 
master  is  a  beautiful  girl,  daughter  of  a  Persian 
captive;  and  with  this  young  beauty,  'lovely  as  a 
child  of  the  Peris,'  Isniael  forms  im  attachment  that 
increases  witli  their  years.  These  early  scenes  are 
finely  described;  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  fair 
Shireen  are  related  with  much  pathos.  The  conse- 
quences of  Isniael's  passion  force  him  to  flee.  He 
assumes  the  dress  of  the  Kuzzilbash,  and  crossing 
the  desert,  joins  the  army  of  the  victorious  Nadir 
Shah,  and  assists  in  recovering  the  holy  city  of 
Mushed,  the  capital  of  Khorasan.  His  bravery  is 
rewarded  witli  honours  and  dignities ;  and  after 
various  scenes  of  love  and  war,  the  Kuzzilbash  is 
united  to  his  Shireen.  '  Scenes  of  active  life  are 
painted  by  the  author  with  tlie  same  truth,  accu- 
racy, and  picturesque  etitet  which  he  displays  in 
laudscajies  or  single  figures.  In  war,  especially,  he 
is  at  home ;  and  gives  the  attack,  the  retreat,  the 
rally,  the  bloody  and  desperate  close  combat,  the 
flight,  imrsuit,  and  massacre,  with  all  the  current  of 
a  heady  fight,  as  one  who  must  have  witnessed 
such  terrors.* 

A  brief  but  characteristic  scene — a  meeting  of  two 
warriors  in  the  desert  —  is  strikingly  described, 
though  the  reader  is  prob.ibly  haunted  with  an  idea 
that  European  thoughts  and  expressions  mingle  with 
the  author's  narrative : — 

By  the  time  1  reached  the  banks  of  this  stream  the 
Bun  had  set,  and  it  was  necessary  to  seek  some  retreat 
where  I  might  pass  the  night  and  refresh  myself  and 
my  horse  without  fear  of  discovery.  Ascending  the 
river  bed,  therefore,  with  this  intention,  I  soon  found 
a  recess  where  I  could  repose  myself,  surrounded  by 
green  pasture,  in  which  my  horse  might  feed  ;  but  as 
it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  let  him  go  at  lar<;e 
all  night,  I  employed  myself  for  a  while  in  cuttiuf' 
the  longest  and  thickest  of  the  gra.ss  which  grew  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream  for  his  night's  repast,  per- 
mitting him  to  pasture  at  will  until  dark  ;  and  secur- 
ing him  then  close  to  the  spot  I  meant  to  occupy, 
after  a  moderate  meal,  I  commended  myself  to  Allah, 
and  lay  do\vn  to  rest. 

The  loud  neighing  of  my  horse  awoke  me  with  a 
atart,  as  the  first  light  of  dami  broke  in  the  East.  1 


Quickly  springing  on  my  feet,  and  grasping  my  speai 
and  scimitar,  which  lay  under  my  head,  1  looked 
around  fnr  the  cause  of  ahirni.  Nor  did  it  long  re- 
main doubtful ;  fur,  at  the  distance  of  scarce  two  hun- 
dred yards,  I  saw  a  single  horseman  advancing.  To 
tighten  my  girdle  round  iny  loins,  to  string  my  bow, 
and  prepare  two  or  three  arrows  for  use,  wn.s  but  the 
work  of  a  few  moments  ;  before  these  preparations, 
however,  were  completed,  the  stranger  was  close  at 
hand.  Kitting  an  arrow  to  my  bow,  I  jilaced  myself 
upon  guard,  and  examined  him  narrowly  as  he  ap- 
proacheil.  He  was  a  man  of  goodly  stature  and  [lo^ver- 
ful  frame  ;  his  countenance,  hard,  strongly  niarked, 
and  furnished  with  a  thick  black  beard,  bore  testimony 
of  exposure  to  many  a  blast,  but  it  still  preserved  a 
prepossessing  expression  of  good  humour  and  benevo- 
lence. His  turban,  which  was  formed  of  a  cashmere 
shawl,  sorely  tached  and  torn,  and  twisted  here  and 
there  with  small  steel  chains,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  was  wound  around  a  red  cloth  caji  that 
rose  in  four  peaks  high  above  the  head.  His  oeniali,  or 
riding  coat,  of  crimson  cloth  much  stained  and  faded, 
opening  at  the  bosom,  showed  the  links  of  a  coat  of 
mail  whi{th  he  wore  below ;  a  yellow  shawl  formed  his 
girdle;  his  huge  shulwars,  or  riding  trousers,  of  thick 
fawn-coloured  Kerman  woollen  stuff,  fell  in  folds  over 
the  large  red  leather  hoots  in  which  his  legs  were  cased  ; 
by  his  side  hung  a  crooked  scimitar  in  a  black  leather 
scabbard,  and  from  the  holsters  of  his  saddle  peeped 
out  the  butt-ends  of  a  pair  of  pistols — weapons  of 
which  I  then  knew  not  the  use,  any  more  than  of  the 
matchlock  which  was  slung  at  his  back.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  powerful  but  jaded  horse,  and  appeared 
to  have  already  travelled  far. 

When  this  striking  figure  had  approached  within 
thirty  yards,  I  called  out  in  the  Turkish  language, 
commonly  used  in  the  country,  '  ^^'hoever  thou  art, 
come  no  nearer  on  thy  peril,  or  I  shall  salute  thee 
with  this  arrow  from  my  bow!'  *  \\'hy,  boy,'  returned 
the  stranger  in  a  deep  manly  voice,  and  speaking  in 
the  same  tongue,  '  thou  art  a  bold  lad,  truly  !  but  set 
thy  heart  at  rest,  I  mean  thee  no  harm.'  *  Nay,'  re- 
joined I,  '  I  am  on  foot,  and  alone.  I  know  thee  not, 
nor  thy  intentions.  Either  retire  at  once,  or  show  thy 
sincerity  by  setting  thyself  on  equal  terms  with  me: 
dismount  from  thy  steed,  and  then  I  fear  thee  not, 
whatever  be  thy  designs.  Beware !'  And  so  saying,  I 
drew  my  arrow  to  the  head,  and  pointed  it  towards 
him.  *  By  the  head  of  my  father !'  cried  the  stranger, 
'  thou  art  an  absolute  youth  !  but  I  like  thee  well ; 
thy  heart  is  stout,  and  thy  demand  is  just ;  the  sheep 
trusts  not  the  wolf  when  it  meets  him  in  the  plain, 
nor  do  we  acknowledge  every  stranger  in  the  desert 
for  a  friend.  See,'  continued  he,  dismounting  actively, 
yet  with  a  weight  that  made  the  turf  ring  again — '  See, 
I  yield  my  advantage  ;  as  for  thy  arrows,  boy,  I  fear 
them  not.'  With  that  he  slung  a  small  shield,  which 
he  bore  at  his  back,  before  him,  as  if  to  cover  his  face, 
in  case  of  treachery  on  my  part,  and  leaving  his  horse 
where  it  stood,  he  advanced  to  me. 

Taught  from  my  youth  to  suspect  and  to  guard 
against  treachery,  I  still  kept  a  wary  eye  on  the  mo- 
tions of  the  stranger.  But  there  was  something  in  hia 
open  though  rugged  countenance  and  manly  bearing 
that  claimed  and  won  my  confidence.  Slowly  I  low- 
ered my  hand,  and  relaxed  the  still  drawn  string  of 
my  bow,  as  he  strode  up  to  me  with  a  firm  composed 
step. 

'  Youth,'  said  he, '  had  my  intentions  been  hostile, 
it  is  not  thy  arrows  or  thy  bow,  no,  nor  thy  sword  and 
spear,  that  could  have  stood  thee  much  in  stead.  I 
am  too  old  a  soldier,  and  too  well  defended  against 
such  weapons,  to  fear  them  from  so  young  an  arm. 
But  I  am  neither  enemy  nor  traitor  to  attack  thee 
unawares.  I  hare  travelfed  far  during  the  past  night, 
and  mean  to  refresh  myself  awhile  in  this  spot  before 
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I  I  proceed  on  my  journey  ;  thou  meanest  not,'  adJed 
he  with  a  smile,  'to  deny  me  the  boon  which  Allah 
extends  to  all  his  creatures!  What!  still  suspicious  ! 
Come,  then,  I  will  increase  thy  advantage,  and  try  to 
win  thy  confidence.'  With  that  he  unbuckled 'his 
sword,  and  threw  it,  with  his  matchlock,   ujmn   the 

;     turf  a  little  way  from  him.     '  See  me  now  unarmcil  ; 

I  wilt  thou  yet  trust  me!'  Who  could  hare  doubted 
lon<;er!  I  threw  down  my  bow  and  arrows  :  'Pardon,' 
cried  I,  '  my  tardy  confidence  ;  but  he  that  ha.s  escaped 

,'  with  difficulty  from  many  perils,  fears  even  their  .^ha- 
dow :  here,'  continued  I,  'are  bread  and  salt,  cat 
thou  of  them  ;  thou  art  then  my  gue>t,  and  that  sacred 
tic  secures  the  faith  of  both.'  The  stranger,  with  an- 
other smile,  took  the  offered  food. 

The  following  passage,  describing  the  Kuzzilbash's 
return  to  his  native  village,  atTects  us  both  by  the 
Ttcw  which  it  gives  of  the  desolations  causid  in 
half  barbarous  countries  by  w.ar  and  rapine,  and  the 
Jt'autiful  strain  of  sentiment  which  the  author  puts 
into  the  inuuth  of  his  hero  : — • 

W«  continued  for  some  time  longer,  riding  over  a 
track  once  fertile  and  well-cultivated,  but  now  returned 
to  its  original  desolation.  The  wild  pomegranate,  the 
thorn,  and  the  thistle,  grew  high  in  the  fields,  and 
overran  the  walls  that  formerly  enclosed  them.  At 
4ength  we  reached  an  open  space,  occupied  by  the 
ruins  of  a  large  walled  village,  among  which  a  square 
building,  with  walls  of  greater  height,  and  towers  at 
each  corner,  rose  particularly  conspicuous. 

As  we  approached  this  jdace  I  felt  my  heart  stirred 
within  mc,  and  niy  whole  frame  agitated  with  a  secret 
and  indescribable  emotion ;  visions  of  pai>t  events 
seemed  hovering  dimly  in  my  memory,  but  my  sensa- 
tions were  too  indistinct  and  too  confused  to  be  intel- 
ligible to  myself.  At  last  a  vague  idea  shot  through 
my  br.iin,  and  thrilled  like  a  fiery  arrow  in  my  heart; 
with  burning  checks  and  eager  eyes  I  looked  towards 
my  companion,  and  saw  his  own  bent  keenly  upon 
me. 

*  Knowest  thou  this  spot,  young  man  !'  said  he,  after 
a  pause  :  '  if  thy  memorj'  does  not  serve  thee,  cannot 
thy  heart  tell  thee  what  walls  are  these  I'  I  gasped 
for  breath,  but  could  not  speak.  '  Yes,  Ismael,*  con- 
tinued he,  'these  are  the  ruined  walls  of  thy  father's 
house  ;  there  pa*8ed  the  fir>t  days  of  thy  childhood  ; 
within  that  broken  tower  thy  eyes  first  saw  the  light ! 
But  its  courts  are  now  strewed  with  the  uuburied  dust 
of  thy  kindred,  and  the  fo.tes  and  wolves  of  the  desert 
rear  their  young  among  its  rootless  chambers.  These 
ire  the  acts  of  that  tribe  to  which  thou  hast  so  long 
been  in  bondage — such  is  the  debt  of  blood  which  cries 
out  for  thy  vengeance  !* 

1  checked  my  horse  to  gaze  on  the  scene  of  my  in- 
fant years,  and  my  companion  seemed  willing  to  in- 
dulge me.  Is  it  indeed  true,  tm  some  sages  have 
taught,  that  man's  good  angel  hovers  over  the  place 
of  >iis  birth,  and  dwells  with  peculiar  fondness  on  the 
innocent  days  of  his  childhood  I  and  that  in  after 
years  of  sorrow  and  of  crime  she  poum  the  recollec- 
tion of  those  pure  and  peaceful  days  like  balm  over 
the  heart,  to  soften  and  improve  it  by  their  influence! 
Howcouhl  it  be,  without  stune  agency  like  this,  that, 
gazing  thus  unexpectedly  on  the  desolate  home  of  mv 
fathers,  the  violent  passions,  the  bustle,  and  the  misery 
of  later  years,  vanished  from  my  mind  like  a  dream  ; 
and  the  scenes  and  feelings  of  my  childhood  came 
frvsh  OS  yesterday  to  my  reinembninit  I  1  heard  tli« 
joyous  clamour  of  my  little  brothepi  and  sisters  ;  our 
games,  our  ([UarreN,  and  ()ur  n'coucitialions,  were  once 
more  present  to  me  ;  the  grave  smile  of  my  father,  the 
kind  but  eternal  gabble  of  my  gixnl  old  nurse  ;  and, 
above  all.  the  mild  sweot  voico  of  my  Udoved  mother, 
an  she  adjusted  our  little  disputes,  or  soothed  our 
childish  sorrows— all  rushed  upon  my  mind,  and  for 


a  n^hilo  ([uitc  overpowered   me:  I  covered  my  face 
with  my  hands  and  wept  in  silence. 

Besides  his  Kastern  talcs,  Mr  Fraser  has  written 
a  story  of  Ins  native  country,  The  H.yhlamI  SnmiqUr,, 
in  which  he  displays  the  same  talent  for  description, 
with  much  inferior  [lowers  in  constructing  a  pro- 
bable or  interesting  narrative. 


THF.ODORE  EDWARD  BOOK. 

Theodore  Edward  Hook,  the  best  of  our  fashion- 
able novelists,  was  born  in  London,  Si-ptember  22, 
1788.     lie  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  musical 


composer ;  and  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  (after  an 
imperfect  course  of  education  at  Harrow  sch<«il),  he 
became  a  sort  of  partner  in  his  father's  business  ol 
music  and  song.  In  1805  he  com|)osed  a  comic 
opera.  77ic  Sultiiers  liettirn,  the  overture  and  music, 
as  well  as  the  dialogues  and  songs,  entirely  by  him- 
self. Tlie  o|K'ra  was  highly  successful,  and  young 
Theodore  was  ready  next  year  with  another  after- 
piece, Catili  llim  Who  Can,  which  exhibited  the 
talents  of  Liston  and  .Mathews  in  a  popular  and 
eflTective  light,  ami  had  a  great  run  of  success.  Se- 
veral musical  operas  were  then  produced  in  rapid 
succession  by  Hook,  as  77ie  /niivii/c  (iirl.  Mum' 
Matt,  Uarliucss  I  'i,\iUf,  Trial  by  Jury,  T/ic  FurircMy 
Tektli,  Exchange  no  Itolibcry,  and  Killinij  m>  .MurJtr. 
Some  of  these  still  keep  possession  of  the  stage,  and 
evince  wonderful  knowledge  of  dr.imatic  art,  musical 
skill,  and  literary  jMiwers  in  so  young  an  author. 
They  were  followed  (18(18)  by  a  novel  which  liaa 
lieeii  descril>eil  as  a  mere  farce  in  a  narrative  slia|iv. 
The  remarkable  conversational  talents  of  TlaiKloro 
IliKik,  and  his  |Mipularity  as  a  writer  for  the  stage, 
led  him  much  into  society.  Flushed  with  sucivsn, 
full  of  the  gaiety  ami  iinin-tuosity  of  ytiuth,  ami  con- 
scimis  of  his  power  to  please  and  even  fascinate  in 
company,  he  surrcnderi-d  himself  up  to  the  eiijoy- 
iiient  of  the  jiassing  Inuir,  and  Uiame  noteil  for 
his  '  Imistervms  bufliHincrie.s,'  his  wild  sallies  of  wit 
and  drollery,  and  his  pniclical  Au<ix». 

Amongst  his  various  tideiits  waa  one  which,  though 
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familiar  in  some  other  countries,  whose  lanjrunRe 
affords  it  facilities,  has  hitherto  been  rare,  if  not 
unknown  in  ours,  namely  the  power  of  impruvisatisiny, 
or  extemporaneous  composition  of  son);;s  and  music. 
Hook  would  at  table  turn  the  whole  conversation  of 
the  evening  into  a  song,  sparkling  with  puns  or 
witty  allusions,  and  perfect  in  its  rhymes.  'He 
accompanied  himself  ^says  a  writer  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review)  on  the  pianoforte,  and  the  music 
was  frequently,  though  not  always,  as  new  as 
the  verse.  He  usuiUly  stuck  to  the  common  ballad 
measures;  but  one  favourite  sport  w.as  a  mimic 
opera,  and  then  he  seemed  to  triumph  without 
effort  over  every  variety  of  metre  and  compliaition 
of  stanza.  About  the  complete  extemporaneousness 
of  the  wliolc  there  could  rarely  be  the  slightest 
doubt.'  This  power  of  extempore  verse  seems  to 
have  been  the  wonder  of  all  Hook's  associates ;  it 
astonished  Sheridan,  Coleridifc,  and  the  most  illus- 
trious of  his  contemporaries,  who  used  to  hang  de- 
lighted over  such  rare  and  unequivocal  manifesta- 
tions of  genius.  Hook  had  been  introduced  to  tlie 
prince  regent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  and  in  1812 
he  received  the  appointment  of  accomptant-gcneral 
and  treasurer  to  the  colony  of  tlie  Mauritius,  with  a 
salary  of  about  £2000  per  annum.  This  handsome 
provision  he  enjoyed  for  five  years.  Tlie  duties  of 
the  office  were,  however,  neglected,  and  an  exami- 
nation being  made  into  the  books  of  the  accomptant, 
various  irregularities,  omissions,  and  discrepancies 
were  detected.  There  was  a  deficiency  of  about 
£12,000,  and  Hook  was  ordered  home  under  the 
charge  of  a  detachment  of  mihtary.  Thus  a  dark 
cloud  hung  over  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  i 
but  it  is  believed  that  he  was  in  reality  innocent  of 
all  but  gross  negligence.  On  reaching  London  in 
181D,  he  w;is  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  by  the  Audit 
Board,  which  did  not  terminate  until  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  five  years.  He  was  then  pronounced  to  be 
liable  to  the  crown  for  the  deficit  of  £12,000.  In 
the  meantime  he  laboured  assiduously  at  literature 
as  a  profession.  He  became,  in  1820,  editor  of  the 
John  Bull  newspaper,  which  he  made  conspicuous 
for  its  .advocacy  of  high  aristocratic  principles,  some 
virulent  personalities,  and  much  wit  and  humour. 
His  political  songs  were  generally  admired  for  their 
point  and  brilliancy  of  fancy.  In  1 82.3,  after  the  award 
had  been  given  finding  him  a  debtor  to  the  crown  in 
the  sum  mentioned.  Hook  was  arrested,  and  continued 
nearly  two  years  in  confinement.  His  literary  labours 
went  on,  however,  without  interruption,  and  in  1824 
appeared  the  first  series  of  his  tales,  entitled  Sat/ings 
and  Doings,  which  were  so  well  received  that  tlie 
author  was  made  £2000  richer  by  the  production.  In 
182.')  he  issued  a  second  series,  and  shortly  after  th.at 
publication  he  was  released  from  custody,  with  an 
intimation,  however,  that  the  crown  abandoned  no- 
thing of  its  claim  for  the  Mauritius  debt.  The  po- 
pular novelist  now  pursued  his  literary  career  with 
unabated  diligence  and  spirit.  In  1828  he  published 
a  third  series  of  Sayings  and  Doings  ;'  in  1S30,  Majr- 
well;  in  1832,  The  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird ;  in  183.3, 
The  Parson's  Daughter,  and  Lot-e  and  Pride.  In  1836 
he  became  editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  and 
contributed  to  its  pages,  in  chapters,  Gilbert  Gumey, 
and  the  f.ir  inferior  sequel,  Gumey  Married,  each 
afterwards  collected  into  a  set  of  three  volumes.  In 
1837  appeared  Jack  Brag;  in  1839,  Births,  Deatlis, 
and  Marriages ;  Precepts  and  Practice  ;  and  Pathei's 
and  Sons.  His  last  avowed  work.  Peregrine  Bunce, 
supposed  not  to  have  been  wholly  written  by  him, 
appeared  some  months  after  his  death.  The  pro- 
duction of  thirty-eiglit  volumes  within  si.xteen 
years — the  author  being  all  the  while  editor,  and 
almost  sole  writer,  of  a  newspaper,  and  for  seve- 


ral years  the  efficient  conductor  of  a  magazine — 
certainly  affords,  as  the  Quarterly  Heview  re- 
marks, sufllcient  proof  that  he  never  sank  into  idle- 
ness. At  the  same  time  Theodore  Hook  was  the 
idol  of  the  fashionable  circles,  and  ran  a  heedless 
round  of  dissipation.  Though  in  the  receipt  of  a 
large  income— proliably  not  less  than  £3000  per 
annum — by  his  writings,  he  became  involved  in 
pecuniary  embarrassments ;  and  an  unhappy  con- 
nexion which  he  had  formed,  yet  dareil  not  avow, 
entailed  upon  him  the  anxieties  and  responsibilities 
of  a  family.  Parts  of  a  diary  which  he  kept  have 
been  publislied,  and  there  are  passages  in  it  disclos- 
ing his  struggles,  his  alternations  of  liope  and  de- 
spair, and  his  ever-deepening  distresses  and  difficul- 
ties, which  are  inexpressibly  touching  as  well  as 
instructive.  At  length,  overwhelmed  with  diffi- 
culties, his  children  unprovided  for,  and  himself  a 
victim  to  disease  and  exhaustion  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  53d  year,  he  died  at  Fulham  on  the  24th 
of  August  1842. 

The  works  of  Theodore  Hook  are  very  unequal, 
and  none  of  them  perhaps  display  the  rich  and  varied 
powers  of  his  conversation.  He  was  tliortmghly  ac- 
quainted with  English  life  in  the  higher  and  middle 
ranks,  and  his  early  familiarity  with  the  stage  had 
taught  him  the  effect  of  dramatic  situations  and 
pointed  dialogue.  The  theatre,  however,  is  not" 
always  a  good  school  for  taste  in  composition,  and 
Hook's  witty  and  tragic  scenes  and  contrasts  of 
character  are  often  too  violent  in  tone,  and  too  little 
discriminated.  Hence,  though  his  knowledge  of  high 
life  w!is  undoubted,  and  his  powers  of  observation 
rarely  surpassed,  his  pictures  of  existing  manners 
seem  to  wear  an  air  of  caricature,  imparted  insen- 
sibly by  the  peculiar  habits  and  exuberant  fancy  of 
the  novelist.  His  pathos  is  often  overdone,  and  his 
mirth  and  joyousness  carried  into  the  regions  of 
farce.  He  is  very  felicitous  in  exposing  all  ridicu- 
lous pretences  and  absurd  affectation,  and  in  such 
scenes  his  polished  ridicule  and  the  practical  saga- 
city of  the  man  of  the  world,  conversant  with  its 
different  ranks  and  artificial  distinctions,  are  strik- 
ingly apparent.  Vi'e  may  collect  from  his  novels 
(especially  the  '  Sayings  and  Doings,'  which  were 
carefully  written)  as  correct  a  notion  of  English 
society  in  certain  spheres  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, as  Fielding's  works  display  of  the  manners  of 
the  eighteenth.  To  regularity  of  fable  he  made 
little  pretension,  and  we  suspect  he  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  style.  He  aimed  at  delineation  of  character — 
at  striking  scenes  and  situations — at  reflecting  the 
language  and  habits  of  actual  life — and  all  this  he 
accomplished,  in  some  of  his  works,  with  a  success 
that  produced  many  rivals,  but  no  superior. 

THOMAS  COLLEY  GRATTAN JIR  T.  H.  LISTER 

MARQUIS  OF  NORMANBV. 

Thomas  Colley  Grattan,  an  Irish  writer  of 
fiction,  commenced  his  literary  career  in  1819  with 
a  poetical  romance  entitled  Philibert,  which  was 
smoothly  versified,  but  possessed  no  great  merit.  In 
1823  appeared  his  Highways  and  Byways,  tales  of 
continental  wandering  and  adventure,  written  in  a 
light,  picturesque,  and  pleasing  manner.  These  were 
so  well  received  that  the  author  wrote  a  second 
series,  published  in  1824,  and  a  third  in  1827.  In 
1 830  he  came  forth  with  a  novel  in  four  volumes. 
The  Heiress  of  Bruges ;  a  Tale  of  the  y'ear  Sij:teen 
Hundred.  The  plot  of  this  work  is  connected  with 
the  attempts  made  by  the  Flemish  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  foreign  sway  of  Spain,  in  which 
they  were  assisted  by  the  Dutch,  under  Prince 
Maurice.     A  power  of  vivid  description  and  obser 
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vation  iif  nature  apfwars  to  bo  Mr  Grattan's  prin- 
cipal merit.  Ilia  style  is  often  ilill'use  and  carek-ss; 
and  he  tlooH  not  seem  to  have  lahonreti  successfully 
in  constructing  his  stories.  His  pictures  of  ordinary 
life  in  the  French  provinces,  as  he  wandered  among 
tile  hishways  and  byways  of  that  country  with  a 
cheerful  observant  spirit,  noting  tiie  peculiarities  of 
the  people,  are  his  happiest  and  most  original 
»!  (Torts. 

M  R  T.  H.  Lister,  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  aris- 
tocratic connexions,  was  author  of  three  novels, 
descriptive  of  the  manners  of  the  higher  chisses; 
namely,  Granliy,  182Gi  JltrUrt  Laiy,  1827;  and 
Arlington^  18."i2.  These  works  are  pleasingly  written, 
and  may  be  considered  as  alTording  correct  pictures 
of  domestic  society,  but  they  possess  no  features  of 
novelty  or  originality  to  preserve  them  for  another 
generation.  A  strain  of  graceful  retlection,  in  tlie 
Btyle  of  the  essays  in  the  Mirror  and  Lounger,  is 
mingled  with  the  tule,  and  sliow.s  the  author  to  have 
been  a  man  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste  and 
feeling.  In  1838  Mr  Lister  published  a  Memoir  of 
the  Life  and  Administration  of  the  Earl  of  t'la- 
rendon,  in  tliree  volumes,  a  work  of  considerable 
talent  and  research,  in  pre|iariiig  ivhicli  the  author 
had  access  to  documents  and  papers  unknown  to  his 
predecessors.  Mr  Lister  died  in  June  18-12,  at 
which  time  he  held  the  government  appointment  of 
Kegistrar-general  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 
The  following  brief  ilescriptioii  in  'Granby'  may  be 
compared  witli  Mr  \Vordsworth's  noble  sonnet  com- 
posed upon  Westminster  Bridge. 

[London  at  Sunrue.l 

firanby  fullowcd  them  with  his  eyes  ;  and  now,  too 
full  of  happine.*s  to  be  accessible  to  any  feelings  of 
jealousy  or  repining,  after  ,i  short  reverie  of  the  purest 
satisfaction,  he  left  the  ball,  and  saHied  out  into  the 
fresh  cool  air  of  a  suniincr  iiiorning — suddenly  pju-^sing 
from  the  red  glare  of  lamplight  to  the  clear  .-Jober  bright- 
ness of  retuniiiig  day.  He  walked  cheerfully  onward, 
refreshed  and  exhilarated  by  the  air  of  morning,  and 
interented  with  the  scene  around  liirn.  It  was  broad 
daylight,  and  he  viewed  the  to^vn  under  an  aspect  in 
which  it  is  alike  presented  to  the  late  retiring  votary 
of  pleasure,  and  to  the  early  rising  sons  of  business, 
lie  stopped  on  the  pavement  of  tl.xford  Street  to  eon- 
teniplatc  the  elleet.  The  whole  extent  of  that  long 
vista,  unclouded  by  the  nii<l-day  smoke,  was  distinctly 
visible  to  his  eye  at  once.  The  hituscs  shrunk  to  half 
their  span,  while  the  few  visible  sj)ircs  of  the  adjacent 
churches  seemed  to  rise  less  distant  than  before,  gaily 
tipped  with  early  sunshine,  and  much  diininislied  in 
apparent  size,  but  heightened  in  distinctness  and  in 
beauty.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  cool  gray  tint  which 
slightly  mingled  with  every  object,  the  brightness  was 
almost  that  of  noon.  Hut  the  life,  the  bustle,  the 
busy  din,  the  Howing  tide  of  human  existence,  were 
all  wanting  to  complete  the  similitude.  All  was 
hushed  and  silent;  and  this  mighty  receptacle  of 
human  beings,  which  a  few  short  hours  would  wake 
into  active  energy  and  motion,  seemed  like  a  city  of 
the  dead. 

There  was  little  to  break  this  solemn  illusion. 
Around  were  the  monuments  of  human  exertion,  but 
the  hands  which  formed  them  were  no  longer  there. 
Few,  if  any,  were  the  symptonis  of  life.  No  sounds 
were  heard  but  the  heavy  creaking  of  a  solitary 
wagon,  the  twittering  of  an  occasional  sparrow,  the 
monotonous  tone  of  the  drowsy  wutchnian,  and  the 
distant  rattle  of  the  retiring  carriage,  fading  on  the 
ear  till  it  melted  into  silence;  and  the  eye  that 
aearehed  for  living  objects  fell  on  nothing  but  the 
grim  great-coated  guardian  of  the  night,  nmtlleil  up 
into   an   appearance  of  doubtful    character   between 


bear  and  ni.n  and  scarcely  distinguishable,  by  the 
colour  of  his  dress,  from  the  broini  flags  along  which 
he  sauntered. 

Two  novels  of  the  same  class  with  those  of  Mr 
Lister  were  written  by  the  present  MAitiiCis  op 
XoRMANhV;  namely,  3/ (i/i/(/o,  jiublished  in  1825,  and 
Yes  and  Ao,  a  Tide  uf  ihe  Ihiy,  1827.  Tliev  were 
well  received  by  the  i>ulilic,  l)eing  in  taste,  correct- 
ness of  delineation,  and  general  good  sense,  superior 
to  the  ordinary  run  of  fashionable  novels. 

LADV  CAnoi.IXE  I-AMB — LAPY  DACBE — COUNTESS  OP 
BIOIILEV — LADY  CHARLOTTE  BURY. 

Lady  Carolixe  LAMnCKS.'J-lSos)  was  authoress 
of  three  works  of  liction,  which,  from  extrinsic  cir- 
cumstances, were  highly  popular  in  their  day.  The 
first,  Glenarvon,  was  published  in  1816,  and  the  hero 
was  understood  to  '  body  forth '  the  cbanicter  and 
sentiments  of  Lord  Byron  !  It  was  a  representation 
of  tlie  dangers  attending  a  life  of  fashion.  The 
second,  Cruhiim  Humillun,  depicted  tiie  dilliculties 
and  dangers  inseparable,  even  in  the  most  amiable 
minds,  from  weakness  anil  irresolution  of  character. 
The  third,  Ada  Ileii  (\S-r.i),  is  a  wild  Ivistera  tale, 
tlie  hero  being  intro<liiced  as  the  Don  .Iiian  of  his 
day,  a  Georgian  by  birth,  who,  like  Otlicllo,  is  'sold 
to  sl.avcry,'  but  ri.ses  to  honours  and  distinctions. 
In  the  ciiil  Ada  is  condemned,  for  various  misdeeds, 
to  eternal  imnisbment!  The  history  of  Lady  Caro- 
line Lamb  is  painfully  interesting.  t>he  was  united, 
iKdbre  tlie  age  of  twenty,  to  the  Honourable  William 
I.;imb  (now  I.<ird  .Melliourni),  and  w;us  long  the  de- 
light of  the  fasliionahle  circles,  from  the  singularity 
as  well  as  the  grace  of  her  manners,  her  literary 
accomiilishments,  and  personal  attractions.  (Jn 
meeting  with  Lord  Hyroii,  she  contracted  an  unfor- 
tunate attachment  for  the  noble  jioet,  which  con- 
tinued three  years,  and  wiis  the  theme  of  much 
remark.  The  poet  is  said  to  have  trilled  with 
her  feelings,  and  a  rupture  took  place.  '  For  many 
years  Laily  Caroline  le<i  a  life  of  comparative  se- 
clusion, [irincipally  at  Brocket  Hall.  This  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  singular  and  somewhat  roman- 
tic occurrence.  Hiding  with  Jlr  Lamb,  she  met, 
just  by  the  park-gates,  the  hearse  whicli  was  con- 
veying the  remains  of  Lord  Byrou  to  Newstead 
Abbey.  She  was  taken  home  insensible:  an  illness 
of  length  and  severity  succeeded.  Some  of  her 
medical  attendants  imputed  her  fits,  certainly  of 
great  incoherence  and  long  continuance,  to  partial 
insanity.  At  this  suppositiim  she  was  invarialdy 
and  bitterly  indignant.  Whatever  lie  the  cause,  it 
is  certain  from  that  time  her  conduct  and  habits 
materially  changeil ;  and  about  three  years  lieforo 
her  death  a  separation  tinik  place  between  her  and 
Mr  Lamb,  who  cunlinued,  however,  frcijuently  to 
visit,  and,  to  the  day  of  her  death,  to  correspond 
with  her.  It  is  just  to  both  parties  to  aiid,  that 
Ijidy  Caroline  constantly  spoke  of  her  husband  in 
the  highest  and  most  affectionate  terms  of  admi- 
ration and  respect.'*  A  romantic  susie|)tibility  of 
temi>eranicnt  and  clniracter  seems  to  have  Ihiii  the 
bane  of  this  unfortunate  lady.  Her  fiitu  illiutratoi 
the  wisdom  of  Thoinsou's  advitx' — 

Then  keep  each  pawjon  down,  howrvrr  df«r. 
Trust  mv,  tho  tender  arc  tlio  moKt  vcvvre. 

The  Jla-ollcclions  of  a  Clia/irnm,  I  S.3.1,  hv  Laot 
Dache,  are  a  series  of  tales  written  wilii  taste, 
feeling,  and  passion.  This  laily  i.H,  we  iK'lieve,  also 
authoress  of  'J'rerelt/an,  IS.t.'l,  a  novel  which  was 
considered   at   the  time   of  its    publication    as    tliv 
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best  ft'iiiininc  novel,  in  many  respects,  that  liad  ap- 
peared since  Miss  Kd^ewurtli's  Vivian.  Anionj; other 
works  of  tliis  class  may  be  mentioned  the  tale  of 
Uatre,  1834,  by  the  Countkss  ok  Moki.kv  ;  and 
eeveral  fasliionable  novels  {The  J>ivorcai,  Familt/ 
Records',  lyove^  The  Courtiers  Da uijh ter,  & c. )  1  )y 
Lady  Chaiilottk  Himv.  Tiiis  lady  i's  the  supposed 
authoress  of  a  Diarif  Illustrative  nf  the  Times  vf 
George  /K,  a  scandalous  chronicle,  publislied  in 
1838.  It  appears  that  her  Imlysliip  (then  Lady 
Charlotte  ('ani])l)ull)  liad  licld  an  apiioiiitment  in 
the  houselu)ld  of  the  Trincess  of  WuK-s,  and  during,' 
this  time  she  kept  a  diary,  in  whicli  she  recorded 
the  foibles  and  failings  of  tlie  unfortunate  princess 
and  other  members  of  tlie  court.  Tlie  work  was 
8tront,'ly  condemned  by  the  two  leading  critical 
journjUs— tiie  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Keview— 
and  was  received  generally  with  disapprobation. 

R.  TLUMEB  WARI>. 

Mr  R.  Plumeu  Ward  published  in  1825  a  sin- 
gular metaphysical  and  religious  romance  entitled 
Tremaijie,  or  the  Man  of  Refnumait.  Tlie  author's 
name  was  not  prefixed  to  his  work;  and  as  he 
alluded  to  his  intimacy  with  English  statesmen  and 
politic;d  events,  and  seemed  to  belong  to  the  evan- 
gelical party  in  the  church,  much  s{>eculation  took 
place  as  to  the  paternity  of  the  novel.  The  writer 
was  evidently  well-bred  and  intellectual — prone  to 
philosophical  and  theological  disquisitions,  but  at 
the  same  time  capable  of  forcible  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  mauagement  of  natural  dialogue 
and  incidents.  The  prolixity  of  some  of  tlie  disser- 
tations and  dialogues,  where  the  story  stood  still  for 
half  a  volume,  tiiat  the  parties  might  converse  and 
dispute,  rendered 'Tremaine*  soniewliat  heavy  and 
tedious,  in  spite  of  the  vigour  and  originality  of 
talent  it  displayed.  In  a  subsequent  work,  De  Vere, 
or  the  Man  of 'independence,  1827,  the  public  dwelt 
\  -with  keen  interest  on  a  portraiture  of  Mr  Canning, 
■  whose  career  was  then  about  to  close  in  his  prema- 
ture death.  The  contention  in  the  mind  of  this 
illustrious  statesman  between  literary  tastes  and  the 
pursuits  of  ambition,  is  beautifully  delineated  in  one 
passage  which  has  been  often  quoted.  It  represents 
a  conversation  between  "VVentworth  (Canning),  Sir 
George  Deloraine,  a  reserved  and  sentimental  man, 
and  l>r  Herbert.  The  occasion  of  the  conversation 
wasAVentworth's  having  observed  Deloraine  coming 
out  of  Westminster  Abbej'  by  the  door  at  l*oets' 
Corner.  Meeting  at  dinner,  Sir  Genrge  is  rallied 
by  "Wentworth  on  his  taste  for  the  monuments  of 
departed  genius  ;  which  he  defends  ;  and  he  goes  on 
to  add — 

Mt  would  do  all  you  men  of  power  good  if  you 
were  to  visit  thera  too  ;  for  it  would  show  you  how 
little  more  than  upon  a  level  is  often  the  reputation 
of  the  greatest  statesman  with  the  fame  of  those  who, 
by  their  genius,  their  philosophy,  or  love  of  letters, 
improve  and  gladden  life  even  after  they  are  gone.' 
The  whole  company  saw  the  force  of  this  remark,  and 
Wentworth  not  the  least  among  them.  'You  have 
tou'hed  a  theme,'  said  he,  *  which  has  often  engaged 
me,  and  others  before  me,  with  the  keenest  interest. 
I  know  nothing  so  calculated  as  this  very  reflection 
to  cure  us  poor  political  slaves  (especially  when  we 
feel  the  tugs  we  are  obliged  to  sustain)  of  beini; 
dazzled  by  meteors.'  *  Meteors  do  you  call  them  V 
said  Dr  Herbert.  *  Men  do  not  run  after  meteors 
with  such  rapid  and  persevering  steps  as  you  great 
people  pursue  ambition.'  *  I  grant  you,'  returned  his 
friend;  'and  if  we  did  not  think  them  something 
better,  who  would  give  himself  [q.  themselves]  up  In 
suth    labour,   such    invasions   of    their   privacy    and 


hisure,  as  wc  are  forced  to  undergo?*  *  What  is  it, 
then,  that  so  seduces  you  T  *  A  little  intoNicatinn,* 
returned  Mr  Wentworth,  laughing  oft"  a  fiubject  which 
he  did  not  wish  cairicd  too  fur;  '  f^r  which  ytni 
philosophers  say  we  ought  to  be  whipped,  and  for 
which  whipped  we  often  are.  Those,  however,  who 
want  this  whipping  would  do  well  to  take  Sir  George's 
advice,  and  visit  the  shnncs  of  the  mighty  dead. 
They  would  see  how  inferior  most  of  themselves  are 
in  present  estimation  to  beings  who,  when  alive,  could 
iHtt,  in  .splendour  at  least,  compare  with  them.  I 
have  too  often  made  the  retlectiim,  anil  was  not  the 
happier  for  it.*  '  You  cannul  bo  serious,'  said  the 
divine  ;  *  since  who  are  such  real  henefiictors  to  man- 
kind as  enlightened  legislators  and  patriot  warriors? 
What  poet,  I  had  almost  said  what  philosopher,  can 
stand  in  competition  with  the  founder  or  defender  of 
his  country?'  'Ask  your  own  Homer,  your  own 
Shakspeare,'  answered  Wentworth,  forgetting  his  am- 
bition for  a  moment  in  his  love  of  letters.  '  You 
take  me  in  my  weak  part,'  said  Herbert,  *and  tiie 
subject  would  carry  us  too  far.  I  would  remark, 
however,  that  but  for  the  Solons,  the  Ronmluses,  the 
Charlemagnts,  and  Alfreds,  we  should  have  no  Homer 
or  Shakspeare  to  charm  us.'  '  I  know  this  is  your 
favourite  theme,'  said  the  minister,  *  and  you  know 
how  much  I  agree  with  you.  But  this  Ls  not  pre- 
cisely the  question  raised  by  Sir  (ieorgc  ;  which  is, 
the  superiority  in  the  temple  of  fame  enjoyed  by  men 
distinguished  for  their  efforts  in  song  or  history  (but 
who  might  have  been  mere  beggars  when  alive)  over 
those  who  flaunted  it  superciliously  over  them  in  a 
pomp  and  pride  which  are  now  absolutely  forgotten.* 
'  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  supercilious  flaunters,' 
replied  Herbert ;  *  I  speak  of  the  liberal,  the  patriotic^ 
who  seek  power  for  the  true  uses  of  power,  in  order  to 
diffuse  blessing  and  protection  all  around  them. 
These  can  never  fail  to  be  deservedly  apjdauded  ;  and 
I  honour  such  ambition  as  of  infinitely  more  real  con- 
sequence to  the  world  than  those  whose  works  (how- 
ever I  may  love  them  in  private)  can,  from  the  mere 
nature  of  things,  be  comparatively  known  only  to  a 
few.*  '  All  that  is  most  true,'  said  Mr  Wentworth  ; 
'  and  for  a  while  public  men  of  the  description  you 
mention  fill  a  larger  space  in  the  eye  of  mankind  ; 
that  is,  of  contemporary  mankind.  But  extinguish 
their  power,  no  matter  by  what  means,  whether  by 
losing  favour  at  court,  or  being  turned  out  by  the 
country,  to  both  which  they  are  alike  subject  ;  let 
death  forcibly  remove  them,  or  a  queen  die,  anil  their 
light,  like  Bolingbroke's,  goes  out  of  itself;  their  in- 
fluence is  certainly  gone,  and  where  is  even  their 
reputation?  It  may  glimmer  for  a  minute,  like  the 
dying  flame  of  a  taper,  after  which  they  soon  cease  to 
be  me^jtioned,  perhaps  even  remembered.'  'Surely,' 
said  the  doctoi,  'this  is  too  much  in  extremes.'  'And 
yet,'  continued  Wentworth,  '  have  we  not  all  heard  of 
a  maxim  appalling  to  all  lovers  of  political  fame, 
"that  nobody  is  missed?"  AlasI  then,  are  we  not 
compelled  to  burst  out  with  the  poet : — 

'*  What  boots  it  with  incessant  care,- 

To  tend  the  homely  slighted  shepherd's  trade, 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  muse  ? 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use. 
To  si>ort  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nearra's  hair  ?'" 

Both  Sir  George  and  De  Vere  kindled  at  this  ;  and 
the  doctor  himself  smiled,  when  the  minister  pro- 
ceeded. '  Jn  short,'  said  he,  'when  a  statesman,  or 
even  a  conqueror  is  departed,  it  depends  upon  the 
happier  poet  or  philosophic  historian  to  make  even 
his  name  known  to  posterity  ;  while  the  historian  or 
poet  acquires  immortality  for  himself  in  conferring 
upon  his  heroes  an  inferior  existence.'  '  Inferior 
existence!*  exclaimed  Herbert.      'Yes;  for  look  at 
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Plutarch,  and  ask  which  are  mo«t  estecmol,  himself 
or  those  he  records!  Look  at  the  oM  Claudii  ami 
Maiilii  of  Livy ;  or  the  characters  in  Tacitu-* ;  or 
Meca?nas,  A;7rippa,  or  Auf^ustus  himself — princes, 
cniperorn,  ministers,  esteemed  by  contemporaries  as 
pods  !  Fancy  their  splendour  in  the  eye  of  the  mul- 
titude while  the  multitude  followed  them!  Look  at 
them  now !  Spite  even  of  their  beautiful  hititorians, 
we  have  often  ditticulty  in  rumma^'in;^  out  their  old 
names;  while  those  who  wrote  or  san;;  of  them  live 
before  our  eyes.  The  benefits  they  conferred  pawsed 
in  a  minute,  while  the  compositions  that  record  them 
last  for  ever.*  Mr  \Ventwortli*s  energy  moved  his 
hearers,  and  even  Herbert,  who  was  too  classical  not 
to  be  shaken  bythe.se  arguments.  'Still,  however,* 
said  the  latter,  *  we  a4tiiiire,  and  even  wish  to  emulate 
Camillus,  and  Miltijwles,  and  Alexander;  a  Sully 
and  a  Clarendon.*  *  Add  a  I^rd  Hurleigh,'  replied 
the  minister,  '  who,  in  reference  to  Spenser,  thou;.'ht  a 
hundred  pounds  an  immense  sum  for  a  song!  Which 
is  now  most  thought  of,  or  most  loved  1 — the  calcu- 
lating minister  or  the  poor  poet !  the  puissant  trea- 
surer or  he  who  wius  left  "in  suing  long  to  bide  i'" 
Sir  George  and  Ue  Vere,  considering  the  quarter 
whence  it  came,  were  delighted  with  this  question. 
The  doctor  was  silent,  and  seemed  to  wish  his  great 
friend  to  go  on.  He  proceeded  thus — *  I  niiglit  make 
the  same  ([uestion  a.s  to  Horace  and  MecaMiajn ;  and 
yet,  I  daresay,  Horace  was  as  proud  of  being  taken 
in  Slectcnas's  coach  to  the  Capitol  as  the  dean  of  St 
Patricks  in  Oxford*s  or  Ilidingbrnke's  to  Windsor.  Yet 
Oxford  is  even  now  chietly  remembered  through  that 
rerv  dean,  and  sojwrhaps  wuuld  Ilolingbroke,  but  that 
he  is  an  author,  and  a  very  considerable  one  himself. 
We  may  recollect,'  continued  he,*  the  manner  in  which 
Whitelocke  mentions  Milton — that  **  one  Milton,  a 
blind  man,"  was  made  secretary  t«  Cromwell.  White- 
locke was  then  the  firxt  subject  in  the  state,  and  lived 
in  all  the  pomp  of  the  seals,  an<l  all  the  splendour  of 
Rulstnnie  ;  while  the  blind  man  waked  at  early  morn 
tt>  'isten  to  the  lark  bidding  him  good-morrow  at  his 
cottage  window.  Where  is  the  lord-keeper  now  I — 
where  the  blind  man  !  What  is  known  of  Addison  as 
secretary  of  state!  an'l  how  can  his  excellency  com- 
piire  with  the  nnm  who  charms  us  so  exquisitely  in 
his  writings!  When  1  have  visited  his  interesting 
bouse  at  Hilton,  in  Warwickshire,  sat  in  his  very 
study,  and  read  his  very  books,  no  words  can  describe 
mv  emotions.  I  breathe  hi*  official  atmosphere  here, 
but  without  thinking  of  him  at  all.  In  short,  there 
is  this  delightful  superiority  in  literary  over  political 
fame,  that  the  one,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  stalks  in  cold 
grandeur  upon  stilts,  like  a  French  tragedy  actor, 
while  the  other  winds  itself  into  our  warm  hearts, 
atid  is  hugged  there  with  all  the  atVection  of  a  friend 
and  all  the  adminttiun  of  a  lover.'  MIear!  hear!* 
cried  Sir  (leorge,  which  wad  echoed  by  Ue  Vere  and 
Herbert  himself. 

De  Ciiffortl^  or  the  Constant  Mnn,  pro<lucciI  in 
1841,  is  mso  a  tale  of  artual  life;  and  as  the  hero  is 
Rt  one  time  secretary  to  a  cabinet  minister,  Mr 
Ward  revels  in  (rfliciiil  detniN,  rivalries,  and  in- 
trigue. In  18-14  our  author  produced  Chat.%UHtrth,  vr 
the  Itomance  tf  a  H'«A. 


BENJAMIN  D  ISRAELI. 

Mb  Rksjamin  I>'Iskak.i,i.  M.  P.,  son  of  the  vonrr- 
nWe  author  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature,  ciim[Mis<i| 
a  n»>vel  of  the  same  class  as  Mr  Ward's,  whirh  also 
pu/./led  the  busy  idlers  of  literature  and  fashion. 
Vivian  Grry,  two  volumes.  IS'JG,  and  continuetl  in 
thrw  more  volumes  in  tlie  following  year,  is  a  work 
of  irn'gular  imaginative  talent,  of  little  or  no  pint,  but 
preseiiling  views  of  siK-icty  and  character  witliniit 


any  definite  or  intelligible  purpose.  The  second  part, 
in  which  Vivian  is  taken  to  Germany  and  Austria, 
is^  amusing  from  its  travelling  scenes  and  sketches. 
Contarini  Flvrniny,  a  Psi/cfioloyical  Autobiography^ 
fiiur  volumes,  ISM'J,  is  still  nuire  irregular  than  Mr 
D'lsraeli's  first  work,  but  lias  some  highly-finished 
scenes  of  passion  and  continental  description. 


SIRS  TBOLLOPE. 

Another  keen  observer  and  more  caustic  delinea- 
tor of  niiKlern  manners  we  have  in  Mrs  Trollope, 
authoress  uf  a  long  series  of  fictions.  This  lady  first 
cauie  before  the  public  in  1832,  when  her  iJomtstic 


lira  TroUoptt. 

^f^ln^e^x  of  the  Americans  \\:i»  jjublished,  and  excited 
inueh  attention.  She  drew  so  severe  a  picture  ol 
American  faults  and  foibles — of  their  want  of  deli- 
cacy, their  aflectations,  drinking,  co:irse  selfishness, 
and  ridiculous  peculiarities — that  the  whole  nation 
was  incensed  at  their  Knglish  satirist.  There  is 
much  exaggeration  in  Mrs  Trollope's  sketches;  but 
having  truth  for  their  foundation,  her  book  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  .some  efil'ct  in  reforming  the 
'  minor  morals'  and  social  habits  of  the  Americans. 
The  same  year  our  authoress  continued  her  satiric 
portraits  in  a  novel  entitled  The  lie/uyee  in  America^ 
marked  by  the  same  traits  as  her  former  work,  but 
exhibiting  little  art  or  talent  in  the  construction  of  a 
fable.  Mrs  Trollo|K'  now  tried  new  ground.  In  1834 
she  published  liihjium  and  UV.v/cm  Ovrmani/  in  1833, 
countries  where  she  found  much  more  to  gratify  and 
interest  her  than  in  America,  and  where  she  trnvelled 
in  generally  goct4l  humour.  The  only  serious  evil 
which  Mrs  Trollope  seems  to  have  encountered  in 
(lermany  was  the  tobacco-smoke,  which  she  ti- 
tuperates  with  unwearied  inrseve ranee.  In  1837 
she  presented  another  novel.  The  I'mir  of  Wrerhili, 
an  able  and  entertaining  wurk,  full  of  prejudiix**, 
but  containing  some  excellent  {uiintinfc  i>f  niannen 
and  eccentricities.  In  18.18  our  authoress  npiK-ar« 
again  as  a  traveller.  Virnnn  and  tht  AustrianM^n^ 
of  the  same  cast  aa  '  Helgiuni  and  (Jermany,*  but 
more  deforme*!  by  prejuditv.  This  journey  also 
afforded  Mrs  Tn'liope  materials  for  a  novel,  which 
she  entitleil  .-C  lii-mancr  of  Vienna.  Thriv  norell 
wen*  the  fruit  of  isn9;  namely.  The  Widnw  Hamntty, 
a  highly  amusing  work,  iiarticnlarlv  the  delineation 
of  the  bustling,   scheming,    unprineiplnl    husliand- 
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bunting  widow  ;  Michael  Armstrong,  or  the  Faftunj 
Boy,  a  caricature  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the  manu- 
facturing system  ;  and  One  Faulty  a  domestic  story, 
illustrating  with  uncommon  vigour  and  eflect  the 
dismal  consequenres  of  tliat  species  of  bad  temper 
which  proceeds  from  pride  and  over  sensitiveness. 
In  1840  we  had  The  Wulmo  Married;  and  in  1841 
The  Blue  Belles  of  England,  and  Charles  ChesterfieUI. 
The  latter  relates  the  history  of  a  youth  of  genius, 
and  contains  a  satirical  picture  of  the  state  of  lite- 
rature in  Kngland,  branding  authors,  editors,  and 
publishers  with  unprincipled  profligacy,  selfishness, 
and  corruption.  In  1842  JIrs  Trollope,  besides 
throwing  off  another  novel  {The  Ward  of  Thorpe 
Combe),  pave  the  public  the  result  of  a  second 
visit  to  Belgium,  describing  the  changes  that  had 
been  effected  since  183.3,  and  also  A  Visit  to  Iliili/. 
The  smart  caustic  style  of  our  authoress  was  not 
so  well  adapteii  to  the  classic  scenes,  manners,  and 
antiquities  of  Italy,  as  to  the  broader  features  of 
American  life  and  ch.aracter,  and  this  work  was  not 
80  successful  as  her  previous  publications.  Return- 
ing to  fiction,  we  find  ilrs  Trollope,  as  usual,  prolific. 
Three  novels,  of  three  volumes  each,  were  the  pro- 
duce of  1843  —  Hargrave,  Jessie  Phillips,  and  The 
Laurringtons.  Tlie  first  is  a  sketch  of  a  man  of 
fasliion  ;  the  second  an  attack  on  the  new  English 
poor-law  ;  and  the  third  a  lively  satire  on  '  superior 
people,'  the  '  bustling  Botlierby  s '  of  society.  Review- 
ing the  aggregate  labours  of  this  industrious  author- 
ess, we  cannot  say  that  she  has  done  good  propor- 
tioned to  her  talents.  Her  satire  is  directed  against 
the  mere  superficialities  of  life,  and  is  not  calculated 
to  check  vice  or  encourage  virtue.  In  depicting 
high  life,  she  wants  the  genial  spirit  and  humanity 
of  Theodore  Hook.  She  has  scattered  anmsement 
among  novel-readers  by  some  of  her  delineations  ; 
but  in  all  her  mirth  there  is  a  mocking  and  bitter 
spirit,  which  is  often  as  misplaced  as  it  is  unfemi- 
nine. 

JOHN    BANm. 

The  Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Famili),  first  and  second 
series,  1825  and  182ti.  produced  a  strong  and  vivid 
impression  on  all  readers  of  fiction.  Tlie  author 
seemed  to  unite  the  truth  and  circumstantiality  of 
Crabbe  with  the  dark  and  gloomy  power  of  Godwin  ; 
an<l  in  knowledge  of  Irish  character,  habits,  customs, 
and  feeling,  he  was  superior  to  even  Miss  Edge- 
worth  or  I.ady  Morgan.  The  story  of  the  Nowlans, 
and  that  of  Croohore  of  the  Bill-Hook,  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  have  once  perused  them. 
The  fiirce  of  the  passions,  and  the  effects  of  crime, 
turbulence,  and  misery,  have  rarely  been  painteci 
with  such  overmastering  energy,  or  wrought  into 
narratives  of  more  sustained  and  harrowing  interest. 
The  probability  of  his  incidents  was  not  much  at- 
tended to  by  ine  author,  and  he  indulged  largely  in 
scenes  of  horror  and  violence — in  murders,  abduc- 
tions, pursuits,  and  escapes — but  the  whole  was  re- 
lated with  such  spirit,  raciness,  and  truth  of  cos- 
tume and  colouring,  that  the  reader  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  note  defects.  The  very  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Irish  dhalect  and  pronunciation  (though 
constituting  at  first  a  difficulty  in  perusal,  and 
always  too  much  persisted  in  by  Mr  Banim) 
heightened  the  wild  native  flavour  of  the  stories, 
and  enriched  them  with  many  new  and  picturesque 
words  and  phrases.  These  original  and  striking 
tales  were  followed  up  in  1828  by  another  Irish 
story.  The  Croppy,  connected  with  the  insurrection 
in  1798.  'We  paint,' said  the  author,  'from  the 
people  of  a  land  amongst  whom,  for  the  last  six 
hundred  years,   national  provocations   have  never 


ceased  to  keep  alive    the    strongest  and  ttften  the 
worst  passions  of  our  nature  ;  wliose  pauses,  during 
that  long  lapse  of  a  country's  existence,  from  actual 
conflict  in  the  field,  have  been  but  so  many  changes 
into  mental   strife,  and  who  to  this  day  are  held 
jirepared,  should  the  war-cry  be  given,  to  rush  at 
each  other's  throats,  and  enact  scenes  that,  in  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper,  would  show  more  terribly 
vivid  than    any   selected   by  us  frtmi  former  facts, 
for  the  purposes  of  candid,  though  slight  illustra- 
tion.'    There  was  too  much  of  this  '  strong  writing' 
in  'I'he  Croppy,  and  worse  faults  were  fdmid  in  tlie 
proli.xity  of  some  of  the  dialogues  and  descriptions, 
and    a    too  palpable    imitation  of  tiie  style   of  Sir 
W.alter  Scott  in  his  historical  romances.    'The  scenes 
peculiarly    Irish    are,    however,    written    with    Mr 
Banim's    characteristic    vigour  :    he    describes    the 
burning  of  a  cabin  till  we  seem  to  witness  the  spec- 
tacle ;  and  the  massacre  at  Vinegar  Hill  is  portrayed 
with  the  distinctness  of  dramatic  action.     Nanny 
the  knitter  is  also  one  of  his   happiest  Irish  like- 
nesses.     The   experiment  made  by  the  author   to 
depict,  like  Scott,  the  manners  and  frivolities  of  the 
higher  classes — to  draw  a  sprightly  heroine,  a  maiden 
aunt,  or  the  ordinary  characters  and  traits  of  genteel 
society — was  decidedly  a  failure.     His  strength  Lay 
in  the  cabin  and  the  wild  heath,  not  in  the  drawing- 
room.     In  183n  Mr  Banim  published  The  Denounced, 
in  three  volumes,  a  work  consisting  of  two  tales 
— The  I>ast  Baron  of  Crana,   and  The  Conformists. 
The   same  beauties  and  defects  which  characterise 
The  Croppy  are  seen  in  The  Denounced ;  but  The 
Conformists  is  a  deeply-interesting  story,  and  calls 
forth  Mr  Banim's  peculiarities  of  description  and 
knowledge  of  character  in  a  very  striking  light  His 
object  is  to  depict  the  evils  of  "that  system  of  anti- 
Catholic  tyranny  when  the  penal  laws  were  in  full 
force,  by  whicli  home  education  was  denieil  to  Catho- 
lic families   unless  by  a  Protestant  teacher.     The 
more  rigid  of  the  Catholics  abjured  all  instruction 
thus    administered;    and  Mr   Banim   describes   the 
efl'i^'cts  of  ignorance  and  neglect  on  the  second  son  of 
a  Catholic  gentleman,  haughty,  sensitive,  and  pain- 
fully alive  to  the  disadvantages  and  degradation  of 
his  condition.     The  whole  account  of  this  family, 
the  D'Arcys,  is  written  with  great  skill  and  efi'ect 
In  1838  Mr  Banim  collected  several  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  periodic'd  works,  and  published  them  under 
the  title  of  The  Bit  o'  Writin',  and  other  Tales.     In 
1842  he  came  forward  with  an  original  and  excellent 
novel,  in    throe  volumes.  Father  Connell,   the  hero 
being  an  aged  and  benevolent  Catholic  priest,  not 
unworthy  of  association  with  the  I'rotestant  Vicar 
of  Wakefield.     This  primitive  pastor  becomes  the 
patron  of  a  poor  vagrant  boy,  Neddy  Fennell,  whose 
adventures  furnish  the  incidents  for  the  story.  Thero 
is,  as  usual  with  Mr  Banim,  a  variety  of  incidents 
minutely  related — scenes  of  gloom  and  terror — and 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  moral  an.atomy  of  our 
nature.     This  was  destined  to  be  the  last  work  of 
the  author.     He  died  in  August  1842,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkenny,  which 
also  was  his  birthplace.     'Mr  Banim  began  life  as 
a  miniature  painter;  but,  seduced  from  his  profession 
by  promptings  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  by  tlie 
success  of  a  tragedy,  Damon  and  Pythias,  he  early 
abandoned  art,  and  adopted  literature  as  a  profes- 
sion ;  and  he  will  be  long  remembered  as  the  writer 
of  that  powerful  and  painful  series  of  novels,  "  Tlie 
O'Hara  Tales."     Some  years  previous,  the  general 
sympathy    was  attracted  to    Sir  Banim's    struggle 
against  the  suffering  and  privation  which  came  in  the 
train  of  disease  that  precluded  all  literary  exertion  ; 
and  on  that  occasion  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  distressed  author,  whose  latter  years  «  ere 
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restored  to  liis  native  eouiitry,  ami  ni.nle  e;isy  hv  a 
yearly  pension  of  £150  from  the  civil  list,  to  wliitli 
an  adilition  of  £K)  a-yeur  was  afterwards  made  for 
tile  edueation  of  his  dau(;hter,  an  oidy  child.'*  He- 
sides  the  works  we  have  mentioned,  Mr  Danini 
wrote  Uw/ne  Wider,  and  other  poetical  pieces  ;  and 
he  contrihnted  lar;;ely  to  tlieilill'erent  niapizines  and 
annuals.  'The  O'Hara  Tales'  hadjiiven  him  a  name 
that  carried  general  attraction  to  all  lovers  of  lii,'ht 
literature;  and  there  are  few  of  these  short  and 
hasty  talcs  that  do  not  contain  some  traces  of  his 
unrivalled  Irish  power  and  lidelity  of  delineation. 
In  some  respects  Mr  Banim  was  a  mannerist :  his 
knowledge  extended  over  a  wide  surface  of  Irish 
history  and  of  character,  uniler  all  its  modifications; 
but  his  style  and  imagination  were  confined  chieflv 
to  the  same  class  of  sulijccts,  and  to  a  peculiar  mode 
of  treating  them.  ''I'hus  the  consciousness  of  power 
in  the  description  of  unhallowed  and  unregulated 
impulse,  apjiears  to  ilraw  him  often  away  from  con- 
templating those  feelings  of  a  more  pleasing  kind, 
to  comprehend  and  to  delineate  which  is  so  neces- 
sary a  condition  to  the  attainment  of  perfection  in 
his  art.  Thus  the  holdness  and  minuteness  of  detail, 
which  give  rcidity  to  his  freqiient  scenes  of  lawless- 
ness and  violence,  are  too  often  forced  close  on  the 
verge  of  vulgar  lumour  ami  melodramatic  artifice. 
To  be  brief,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  writings 
there  is  a  sort  of  overstrained  excitement,  a  wil- 
ful dwelling  ujion  turhiilent  and  un<liastened  pas- 
sions, which,  as  it  is  a  vice  most  often  incident  to 
the  workings  of  real  genius,  more  espec'ially  of  Irish 
genius,  so  perhaps  it  is  one  which  meets  with  least 
mercy  from  well-l>ehaveii  [irosaic  people. 'f  This 
defect  he  partially  overcame  in  hi.s  later  writings. 
'Father  Connell'is  full  of  gentle  atl'ectionate  feel- 
ings and  delineation,  and  some  of  his  smaller  tides 
are  distinguished  by  great  delicacy  and  tenderness. 

[Dcicription  of  the  Burning  of  a  Croppy's  House.'] 

The  smith  kept  a  brooding  and  gloomy  silence  ; 
his  ulinost  savage  yet  steadfast  glare  fastened  upon 
the  element  that,  not  more  raging  than  his  own 
bosom,  devoured  his  ilwelling.  Fire  had  been  set  to 
the  house  in  many  jdaces  within  anri  without ;  and 
though  at  first  it  crept  slowly  along  the  surface  of  the 
thatch,  or  only  sent  out  bursting  wreaths  of  vapour 
from  the  interior,  or  through  the  doorway,  few  mi- 
nutes elapsed  until  the  whole  of  the  comhusliblc  roof 
was  one  mass  of  flame,  shooting  up  into  the  serene  air 
in  a  spire  of  dazzling  brilliancy,  mixed  with  vivid 
sparks,  and  relieved  against  a  background  of  dark- 
gray  snmke. 

Sky  and  earth  appeared  reddened  into  common  ig- 
nition with  the  blaze.  The  houses  around  gleamed 
hittly :  the  very  stones  and  rocks  on  the  hill-side 
seemed  portions  fif  fire;  and  Shawn-a-fiow's  bare  head 
and  herculean  shoulifers  were  covered  with  spreading 
showers  of  the  ashes  of  his  own  roof. 

11  is  distended  eye  fixed  too  upon  the  figures  of  the 
actors  in  this  scene,  now  rendered  fiercely  distinct, 
and  their  scabbards,  their  buttons,  and  their  polished 
black  helmets,  bickering  redly  in  the  glow,  as,  at  a 
comiiiand  froi'i  their  captain,  they  sent  up  the  hill- 
si'le  three  shouts  over  the  demolition  of  the  Crfippv's 
dwelling.  Hut  still,  though  his  breast  heaveil,  and 
tlnHigh  wreaths  of  foam  edged  his  lips,  .Shawn  was 
silent ;  and  little  Pet<'r  now  feared  to  attdress  a  word 
to  him.  And  other  sights  and  occurrences  claimed 
whatever  attention  he  was  aide  Ut  adonl.  Uisiiig  to  a 
pitch  of  shrillness  that  overmastered  the  cheers  of 
the  yeomen,  the  cries  of  a  man  in  botlily  agony  struck 
on  the  ears  of  the  litfjsiiers  on  the  hill,  and  looking 
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liard  towards  a  spot  brilliantly  illuminated,  thev  saw 
.Saunders  Sniyly  vigorously  engaged  in  one  of  his'tasks 
as  disciplinarian  to  the  liallybreehoone  cavalry.  With 
nmch  ostentation,  hij  instrument  of  torture  waa 
fiourished  round  his  head,  and  though  at  everv  lash 
the  shrieks  of  the  sufferer  came  loud,  the  lashes  them- 
selves were  scarce  less  distinct. 

A  second  group  challenged  the  eye.  Shami-a-fiow'i 
house  stood  alone  in  the  village.  A  short  distance 
before  its  door  w.as  a  lime  tree,  with  benches  contrived 
all  round  the  trunk,  u|ii)n  which,  in  summer  weather, 
the  gossipcrs  of  the  village  used  to  seat  themselves. 
This  tree,  standing  between  our  spectators  and  the 
blaze,  cut  darkly  against  the  glowing  objects  bevond 
it :  and  three  or  four  yeomen,  their  backs  turned  to 
ilie  hill,  their  faces  to  the  burning  house,  and  conse- 
rjuently  their  figures  also  appearing  black,  seemed 
busily  occupied  in  some  feat  that  required  the  exer- 
tion of  pulling  with  their  hands  lifted  above  their 
heads.  Sliawn  flashed  an  inquiring  glance  upon  them, 
and  anon  a  human  form,  still,  like  their  figures, 
vague  and  undefine<l  in  blackness,  gradually  became 
elevated  from  the  ground  beneath  the  tree,  until  its 
liead  almost  touched  a  projecting  branch,  and  tlien 
it  renniined  stationary,  suspended  from  that  bnirich. 

^>hawn*s  rage  increased  to  mailne.ss  at  this  sight, 
though  he  did  not  admit  it  to  be  immediately  con- 
nected with  his  niore  individual  causes  fur  wrath. 
-\nd  now  came  an  event  that  made  a  climax,  for  the 
present,  to  his  emotions,  and  at  length  caused  some 
expressions  of  his  pent-up  feelings.  A  hind  crackling 
era.-*!!  echoed  fnuii  his  house ;  a  volume  of  flame, 
taller  and  more  dense  than  any  by  which  it  was  pre- 
ceded, darted  up  to  the  heavens  ;  then  almost  former 
darkness  fell  on  the  hill-side;  a  gloomy  red  glow 
alone  remained  on  the  objects  below  ;  and  nothing 
but  thick  smoke,  dotted  with  sparks,  continued  to 
issue  from  his  dwelling.  After  everything  that  could 
interiorly  supply  f'ood  to  the  flame  had  been  devoured, 
it  was  the  roof  of  his  old  house  that  now  fell  in. 

'  Hy  the  ashes  o'  my  cabin,  burnt  down  before  me 
this  night — an'  I  staiiniu'  a  houseless  beggar  on  the 
hill-side  lookin*  at  id — while  I  can  get  an  Orange- 
nnin's  house  to  take  the  blaze,  an*  a  wisp  to  kindle 
the  blaze  up,  I'll  burn  ten  loaises  for  that  one  I' 

And  so  jv-sseveratiiig,  he  recrossed  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and,  followeil  by  I'eter  Kooney,  deacended  iuto 
the  little  valley  of  ref'uge. 

T.  cnoFTON  CnOKER. 

Mr  CnoKirn  h.as  been  one  of  the  most  industrious 
and  tasteful  collectors  of  the  legendary  lore,  the 
jKn'tical  traditions  and  iintii|uities  of  Ireland.  In 
I8;i4  ap|)eared  his  litwairchfs  in  (he  Snuth  of  ]rrhinii, 
one  volume,  ciuarto.  containing  a  judicious  and  happy 
mixture  of  humour,  sentiment,  and  auti(|nariaiiisni. 
This  was  followed  by  Fniri/  Liyenils  ami  Tratlttiona 
lit' the  South  ot'  Inlanit,  ISfJ?;  I.tyimls  of  the  Laie;  or 
Stiifinijit  ami  Jhtittijs  at  Killarnrt/,  two  volumes,  i8'J8; 
Daniel  O'liuurhe,  or  Uhljmea  of  a  Vanlomime  fnvnded 
on  that  Story.  Ksas  ;  Ila'rnni  Mahoiiey,  18.12;  ily  IV/- 
/(i;;c  versus  Our  \'illuyt;  IS.I'J  ;  J'oiaitar  Sunys  of  Ire- 
lanil,  18:19,  &c.  The  tales  of  "  B.irney  Mahoney '  and 
•  My  Village'  are  Mr  C'roker's  only  efl'orts  at  strictly 
original  ( iposition,  his  other  works  Uing  compi- 
lations, like  Scott's  Minstr.dsy.  and  enteretl  u|n)ii 
with  eiiual  enthusiasm  and  koowleilge  of  his  subject, 
Harney  is  a  low  Irish  servant,  and  his  adventures 
are  cliaracterislic  and  amusing,  though  without 
much  force  or  interest.  '  .My  Vdlage'  is  an  Knglish 
tale,  and  by  no  means  happy  either  in  conreplion 
or  executiiui.  Miss  Mitford  may  have  (M-i-asinnally 
dressed  or  represented  her  vill.ige  tn  rawlrrtlli,  like 
the  back-icene  of  a  theatre,  but  Mr  Cniki  r  errs  on 
the  opiMsito  side.     lie  ijives  us  a  series  of  Hutch 
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paintinfis,  too  little  rtlieveil  by  iiniiiiiiiiatioii  or  pus- 
sioii  to  excite  or  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader. 
He  is  liappiest  among  tlie  fanciful  legends  of  his 
native  country,  treasuring  up  their  rotnantic  fea- 
tures, quoting  fragments  of  song,  describing  a  lake 
or  ruin,  hitting  off  a  dnilogue  or  merry  jest,  and 
chroEiiclinp  tlie  peculiarities  of  his  countrymen  in 
their  liumours,  tlieir  superstition,  and  rustic  sim- 
plicity. The  following  is  the  account  wliicli  he  puts 
into  tlie  mouth  of  one  of  his  eliaracters,  of  tlie  last 
of  the  Irisli  serpents. 

Sure  ever}-body  has  heard  tell  of  the  blessed  St 
Patrick,  and  how  he  druve  the  sarpint-^  and  all  man- 
ner of  venomous  things  out  of  Irelanil  ;  how  he 
•bothered  all  the  varmint'  entirely.  But  ior  all  that, 
there  wa.s  one  ould  f>arpliit  left,  who  was  too  cunning 
to  be  talked  out  of  the  country,  and  made  to  drown 
himself.  St  Patrick  didn't  well  know  how  to  manage 
this  fellow,  who  was  doing  great  havoc  ;  till,  at  long 
last  he  bethought  himself,  and  got  a  strong  iron  chest 
made  with  nine  boults  upon  it.  So  one  fine  morning 
he  takes  a  walk  to  where  the  sarpiiit  used  to  keep  ; 
and  the  sarpini,  who  didn't  like  the  saint  in  the  least, 
and  small  blame  to  him  for  that,  began  to  hiss  and 
show  his  teeth  at  him  like  anything.  *  Oh,'  says  St 
Patrick,  says  he,  '  whcre's  the  use  of  making  such  a 
piece  of  work  about  a  gentleman  like  myself  coming 
to  see  you.  'Tis  a  nice  house  I  have  got  made  for 
you  agin  the  winter;  for  I'm  going  to  civilise  the 
whole  country,  man  and  beast,'  says  he,  '  and  you  can 
come  and  look  at  it  whenever  you  please,  and  'tis  my- 
self will  be  glad  to  see  you.'  The  sarpint  hearing  such 
smooth  words,  thought  that  though  St  Patrick  had 
druve  all  the  rest  of  the  sarpints  into  the  sea,  ho  meant 
no  harm  to  himself;  so  the  sarpint  walks  fair  and 
ea.sy  up  to  see  him  and  the  house  he  was  speaking 
about.  But  when  the  sarpint  saw  the  nine  boults 
upon  the  chest,  he  thought  he  was  sould  (betrayed), 
and  was  for  making  off  with  himself  as  fast  as  ever  he 
could.  *  'Tis  a  nice  warm  house,  you  see,'  says  St 
Patrick,  '  and  'tis  a  good  frieiul  I  am  to  you.'  *  I 
thank  you  kindly,  St  Patrick,  for  your  civility,'  says 

the  sarpint ;  '  but  I  think  it's  too  small  it  is  for  me' 

meaning  it  for  an  excuse,  and  away  he  was  going. 
'  Too  small !'  says  St  Patrick,  '  stop,  if  you  please,'  says 
he,  '  you're  out  in  that,  my  boy,  anyhow — I  am  sure 
'twill  fit  you  completely  ;  and  I'll  tell  you  what,'  says 
he,  '  I'll  bet  you  a  gallon  of  porter,'  .savs  he,  '  that  if 
you'll  only  try  and  get  in,  there'll  be  plenty  of  room 
for  you.'  The  sarpint  was  as  thirsty  as  could  be  with 
his  walk  ;  and  'twas  great  joy  to  him  the  thoughts  of 
doing  St  Patrick  out  of  the  gallon  of  porter ;  so,  swell- 
ing himself  up  as  big  as  he  could,  in  he  got  to  the 
chest,  all  but  a  little  bit  of  his  tail.  'There,  now,' 
says  he, '  I've  won  the  gallon,  for  you  see  the  house  is 
too  small  for  me,  for  I  can't  get  iii  my  tail.'  When 
what  does  St  Patrick  do,  but  he  comes  behind  the 
great  heavy  lid  of  the  chest,  and,  putting  his  two 
liands  to  it,  dow  n  he  slaps  it  with  a  bang  like  thunder. 
\\'hen  the  rogue  of  a  sarpint  saw  the  lid  coming  down, 
in  went  his  tail  like  a  shot,  for  fear  of  being  whijiped 
off  him,  and  St  Patrick  began  at  once  to  boult  the  nine 
iron  boults.  'Oh,  murder!  wont  you  let  me  out. 
Si  Patrick!'  says  the  sarpint  ; '  I've  lost  the  bet  fairly, 
and  I'll  pay  you  the  gallon  like  a  man.'  '  Let  you 
out,  my  darling,'  says  St  Patrick,  '  to  he  sure  I  will, 
by  all  manner  of  means  ;  but  you  see  I  haven't  time 
jiw,  so  you  must  wait  till  to-morrow.'  And  so  he 
.ook  the  iron  chest,  with  the  sarpint  in  it,  and  pitches 
it  into  the  lake  here,  where  it  is  to  this  hour  for  cer- 
tain ;  and  'tis  the  sarpint  struggling  down  at  the  bot- 
tom that  makes  the  waves  upon  it.  Many  is  the  liv- 
ing man  (continued  Picket)  besides  myself  hivs  heard 
the  sarpint  crying  out  from  within  the  chest  under  the 
water — '  Is  it  to-morrow  yet !— is   it  to-morrow  yet !' 


wliich,  to  be  sure,  it  never  can  be  :  and  that's  the  way 
St  Patrick  settled  the  last  of  the  sarpints,  sir. 

The  national  character  of  Ireland  was  further 
illustrated  by  two  collections  of  tales  published 
anonymously,  entitled  Tu-day  m  Inhmd,  1S2.');  and 
Yislenlti}/  in  Inlanii,  1829.  Though  iniperfei'tly 
acquainted  with  tlie  art  of  a  novelist,  this  writer 
is  often  correct  and  liaiipy  in  his  descriptions  and 
historical  sunirnaries.  Like  Hanini.  he  has  ventured 
on  tile  stormy  period  of  1798.  and  has  been  more 
minute  than  his  great  rival  in  sketching  the  circum- 
stances of  the  rebellion.  Mr  Crowe,  author  of 
T/te  Eitylitih  in  Italy  anil  France,  a  work  of  superior 
merit,  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  these  tales.  The 
Ki;v.  C.ESAK  Otwav,  of  Dublin,  in  his  .S'At/cAm  <if 
Irtlaml,  and  his  Tour  in  Connattyht,  &c.  18.39.  has 
displayed  many  of  the  most  valuable  qualifies  of  a 
novelist,  without  attempting  the  construction  of  a 
regular  story.  His  lively  style  and  huniorous  illus- 
trations of  the  manners  of  the  people  render  his 
topographical  works  very  pleasant  as  well  as  in- 
structive reading.  Mr  Otway  was  a  keen  tiieolo- 
gian,  a  determined  anti-Catholic,  hut  full  of  Irish 
feeling  and  universal  kindliness.  He  died  in  March 
1842. 

GERALD  GRIFFIN. 

Gerald  Griffin,  author  of  some  excellent  Irish 
tales,  was  born  at  Limerick  on  the  12tli  of  December 
180.1.  His  first  schoolmaster  apjiears  to  have  been 
a  true  Milesian  pedant  and  original,  for  one  of  his 
advertisements  begins  —  'When  jionderous  polly- 
syllables  ]iromulgate  professional  powers  !' — and  he 
bofisted  of  being  one  of  three  persons  in  Ireland  who 
knew  how  to  read  correctly  ;  namely,  the  Bishop  of 
Killaloe,  the  Earl  of  Clare,  and  himself,  Mr  Mac- 
Eligot !  Gerald  was  afterwards  placed  under  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  whence  he  was  removed  to  attend  a  school 
at  Limerick.  While  a  mere  youth,  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Limerick  Advertiser  newspaper ;  but 
having  written  a  tragedy,  he  migrated  to  London  in 
his  twentieth  year,  with  the  hope  of  distinguishing 
himself  in  literature  and  the  drama.  Disapjtoint- 
nient  very  naturally  followed,  and  Gerald  betook 
himself  to  reporting  for  the  daily  press  and  contri- 
buting to  the  magazines.  In  182.J  he  succeeded  in 
getting  an  operatic  melodrama  brought  out  at  the 
English  Opera  House  ;  and  in  18-27  appeared  his 
Hulland-Tide,  or  Munater  Popular  Tales,  a  series  of 
short  stories,  thoroughly  Irish,  and  evincing  powers 
of  observation  and  description  from  which  much 
might  be  anticipated.  This  fortunate  beginning 
was  followed  up  the  same  year  by  Tales  of  the  Miin- 
ster  Festivals,  containing  Card- Drawing,  the  Half- Sir, 
and  Sttil  Vtiuv  the  Coiner,  three  volumes.  The 
nationality  of  these  tales,  and  the  talent  of  the 
author  in  depicting  the  mingled  levity  and  p.ithos 
of  the  Irish  character,  rendered  them  exceedingly 
popular.  His  reputation  was  still  further  increaseil 
by  the  publication,  in  1829,  of  The  Colleyians;  a 
Second  Series  of  7'alcs  of  the  Munsler  Festicals,  three 
volumes,  which  proved  to  be  the  most  popul.ir  of  all 
his  works,  and  was  thought  by  many  to  place  Griffin 
as  an  Irish  novelist  above  Banim  and  Carleton. 
Some  of  the  scenes  possess  a  deep  and  melancholy 
interest ;  for,  in  awakening  terrtir,  and  painting  the 
sterner  passions  and  their  results.  Griffin  displayed 
the  art  and  power  of  a  master.  '  The  Collegians,' 
says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Keview,  '  is  a  very 
interesting  and  well-constructed  tale,  full  of  incident 
and  passion.  It  is  a  history  of  the  clandestine  union 
of  a  young  man  of  good  birth  and  fortune  with  a 
girl  of  far  inferior  rank,  and  of  the  consequences 
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wliiili  too  naturally  result.  'I'lic  prailual  dtcay  of 
an  attju-'liment  wliicli  was  scarivly  based  on  anv- 
tliing  better  tban  sensual  love — tlie  irkaonienrns  of 
concealnient^tlie  goadini?s  of  wounded  jiride— tlie 
6Uj;);estions  of  self-interest,  wbieli  bad  been  bastily 
net;leeted  for  an  object  wbieli  ])rove8  inadequate 
wben  pained — all  these  conibinin),'  to  jiroduce,  first, 
neglect,  and  lastly,  aversion,  are  interestinj;ly  ancl 
vividly  described.  An  attacbnient  to  anotber,  su- 
perior both  in  mind  and  station,  springs  up  at  tbe 
same  time;  and  to  effect  a  union  with  lur,  the  un- 
happy wife  is  sacrificed.  It  is  ,i  terrible  represen- 
tation of  the  course  of  crime  ;  and  it  is  not  oidy 
forcibly,  but  naturally  displ^.yed.  The  characters 
sometimes  express  their  feehnt;s  with  unnecessary 
energy,  strong  emotions  arc  too  Ion;,'  dwelt  upon, 
and  incidents  rather  slowly  develoi)ed  ;  but  there 
is  no  common  skill  and  power  evinced  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  tale.'  In  1831)  Mr  (jrillin  was  attain  in 
the  field  with  his  Irich  sketches.  Two  tales,  Tlic 
liivah,  and  Trarci/.H  Amhititm,  were  well  received, 
thouph  improbable  in  plot  and  ill-arraiifjed  in  in- 
cident. The  author  continued  his  miscellaneous 
labours  for  the  press,  and  published,  besides  a 
number  of  contributions  to  periodicals,  another 
scries  of  storie.«,  entitled  I'alis  iif  llie  I'ire  Si'iises. 
These  are  not  equal  to  his  '  Munster  Tales,'  but  are, 
nevertheless,  full  of  tine  Irish  descriiitioii  and  cha- 
racter, and  of  that  "dark  and  toui-liinn  jiower'  which 
Mr  Carleton  assigns  as  the  distinguishing  excellence 
of  his  brother  novelist.  In  1832  the  townsmen  of 
Mr  Grillin  devolved  upon  him  a  very  ijUasing  duty 
— to  wait  upon  .Mr  Moore  the  jioet,  and  niiuest  that 
he  would  allow  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination  for 
the  representation  of  the  city  of  Limerick  in  parlia- 
ment. Mr  Moore  prudently  dedineil  this  honour, 
but  appears  to  have  given  a  characteristically  kind 
and  warm  reception  to  his  young  enthusiastic  visitor, 
anil  his  brother,  who  accompanied   hiin. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  success  anil  growing 
reputation  of  Mr  Griffin,  he  apjiears  to  have  soon 
became  tired  of  tbe  world,  and  aAxious  to  retreat 
from  its  toils  and  its  pleasures.  He  bail  licen  edu- 
'jated  in  the  Koniaii  Catholic  fuitli,  and  one  of  bis 
sisters  had,  about  the  year  I8:I0,  taken  the  veil. 
This  circumstance  awakened  tbe  poetical  and  de- 
votional feelings  and  desires  that  formed  jiart  of  his 
character,  and  he  grew  daily  more  an,\ious  to  quit 
the  busy  world  for  a  life  of  religious  duty  and  ser- 
vice. The  following  verses,  written  at  this  time, 
are  expressive  of  his  new  enthusiasm  : — 

Seven  dreary  winters  gone  and  spent, 
Seven  blooming  suniuiers  vuuished  too, 

Since  on  an  eager  niissioii  lient, 
1  left  my  Irish  home  and  you. 

How  passed  those  years  I  will  not  say  ; 

They  cannot  be  by  words  renewed — 
fioil  wash  their  sinful  parts  away! 

And  blest  be  he  for  uU  their  good. 

With  even  mind  and  tranquil  breast 

I  left  my  youthful  sister  then, 
And  now  in  sweet  religious  rest 

1  sec  my  sister  there  again. 

Returning  from  that  stormy  world, 

How  pleasing  is  a  sight  like  thi>l 
To  see  that  bark  with  canvass  furled 

Still  riding  in  that  port  of  piitce. 

Oh,  ilarling  of  a  heart  that  siill. 

By  earthly  joys  so  deeply  Imd, 
At  nionielits  bills  its  owner  feel 

The  Hamuli  of  nature  and  of  liod  I 


Still  be  his  care  in  future  years 

To  learn  of  thee  truth's  simple  wnv, 

And  free  from  foundless  hojies  or  fears. 
Serenely  live,  securely  pray. 

And  when  our  Christmas  days  are  past, 
.And  life's  vain  shadows  faint  and  dim. 

Oh,  be  my  sister  heard  at  liLst, 

When  her  pure  hands  are  raised  for  him  I 
C/irialmuJ,  Ifl.'iO. 

His  mind,  fixed  on  this  subject,  still  retained  its 
youthful  buoyancy  and  cheerfulness,  and  he  made  .1 
tour  in  Scotland,  which  atli)rded  him  tbe  highest  sa- 
tisfaction and  enjoyment.  He  retired  from  the  world 
in  tbe  autumn  of  1h;)8,  and  joined  the  C  hristian 
lirotherhood  (whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct  the  poor) 
in  the  monastery  at  Cork.  In  tbe  second  year  of 
his  noviciate  he  was  attjicked  with  typhus  fever, 
and  died  on  the  I2tli  of  June  1840. 

WILLIAM  CABLETOS. 

William  Carletos,  author  of  TrailM  and  Slorif 
of  the  Irish  I'mxcinlri/,  was  born  at  I*rillisk,  in  the 
parish  of  Clogber,  and  county  of  Tyrone,  in  the  year 

1798.     His  father  was  a  jierson  in  lowly  station a 

peasant— but  highly  and  singularly  gifted.     His  me- 
mory was  unusually  retentive,  anil  .is  a  teller  of  old 
tales,  legends,  and  historical  anecdotes,  he  was  un- 
rivalled ;  and  his   stork   of  them  was  mexhaustible. 
He  spoke  the  Irish  and  Knglish  languages  w  ith  nearly 
equal  lUiency.    His  ninther  was  skilled  in  the  native 
music  of  the  country,  and  possessed  the  sweetest  and 
most  exquisite  of  human   voices.*     She   was  cele- 
brated for  the  efll-et  she  gave  to  the  Irish  cry  or 
'  keeiie.'     '  1  have  often  lieen  i>resent,'  says  her  son, 
'  when  she  has  "raised  tbe  keene"over  the  corjise 
of  some  relative  or  neiglil«>ur,  and  my  readers  may 
judge  of  the  melancholy  charm  which  accompanied 
this  expression  of  her  sympathy,  when  I  assure  them 
that  the  genenil  clamour  of  violent  grief  was  gradu- 
ally diminished,   from   admiration,   until   it   became 
ultimately  bushed,  and  no  voice  was  heard  but  her 
own — wailing  in  sorrowful  but  solitary  beauty.'  With 
such  parents  Carleton  could  not  fail  to  imbibe  the 
IMH'uliar  feelings  and   sujierstitions  of  his  country. 
His  humble   home   was  a   fitting   nursery  for  Irish 
genius.    His  first  schonlmastcr  was  a  Connaujjht  man, 
nanied  I'at  Krayiie,  the  prototype  of  Mat  Kavanagh 
in  tbe  'Hedge  SchiKil,'     He  also  receiveil  sonic  in- 
striiition    from    a   classical    teacher,    a    '  tyrannical 
blockhead'  who  settled  in  the  neiglibourhoiMl,  ami  it 
was  afterwards  agreed  to  send  him  to  Munster,  as  a 
jMHir  scholar,  to  complete  his  ediiialion.     The  |MH)r 
scholars  of  .Munster  are   indebted  for  nothing  but 
their  tied  and  Iniard,  which   they  receive  from  the 
parents  of  the  scholars.     In  some  cii-ses  a  collection 
is  made  to  provide  an  outfit  for  the  youth  thus  leav- 
ing home;  but  Carleton's  own  family  siipplieil  the 
funds  supposed  to  be  necessary.     The  circunistancvs 
attending  his  deiiarture  Mr  (^irleton  hius  relateil  in 
his  fine  tale,  '  The  I'oor  Scholar.'     As  he  jounicyed 
slowly  along  the  road,  his  suinrstitious  fears  got  the 
better  of  his  ambition  to  be  a  scholar,  and  stopping 
for  the  night  at  a  small  inn  by  the  way,  a  disagn-e- 
abh-  dream  iletermimd  the  home-sick  lad  to  return 
to   his    fafla-r's   cottage.      His    affei'tioniite    piirenta 
were  equally  joyed   to  reci'ive   him  ;  and   Carleton 
seems  to  have  ilone  little  for  some  years  but  join  in 
the  sjKirts  and  pastimes  of  the  |M*oplc,  and  attend 
every  wake,  dance,  fair,  and  merry-making  in  the 
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neisrliliourlioiid.  In  liis  seventcentli  year  he  went  to 
assist  u  distant  relative,  a  priest,  wlin  had  ojK'ned  a 
classical  school  near  (ilasslough,  county  of  Monaghan, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  A  pilgrimage  to  the 
far-famed  Lough-derg,  or  St  Patrick's  Purgatory, 
excited  his  imagination,  and  the  description  of  that 
performance,  some  years  afterwards,  '  not  oidy,'  he 
says,  '  constituted  my  del/ut  in  literature,  but  was 
also  the  means  of  preventing  me  from  heing  a  plea- 
sant strong-bodied  parish  priest  at  this  day  ;  indeed 
it  was  the  cause  of  changing  the  whole  destiny  of  my 
subsequent  life.'  About  this  time  chance  threw  a 
copy  of  Gil  Bias  in  his  way,  and  his  love  of  adven- 
ture w;is  so  stinmlated  by  its  perns.al,  that  he  left 
his  native  place,  and  set  off  on  a  visit  to  a  Catholic 
clergyman  in  the  county  of  Louth.  He  stopped 
with  him  a  fortnight,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
tuition  in  the  house  of  a  farmer  near  Corcreagh. 
This,  however,  was  a  tame  life  and  a  hard  one,  and 
he  resolved  on  precipitating  himself  on  the  Irish  me- 
tropolis, with  no  other  guide  than  a  certain  strong 
feeling  of  vague  and  shapeless  ambition.  He  entered 
Dublin  with  only  28.  9d.  in  his  pocket.  From  this 
period  we  sujjpose  we  must  date  the  commencement 
of  Jlr  Carleton's  literary  career.  In  1830  appeared 
his  'Traits  and  Stories,'  two  volumes,  published  in 
Dublin,  but  without  the  author's  name,  jlr  Carleton, 
in  his  jireface,  '  assures  the  public,  that  what  he  offers 
is,  both  in  manufacture  and  material,  genuine  Irish  ; 
yes,  genuine  Irish  as  to  character,  drawn  by  one  born 
amidst  the  scenes  he  describes — reared  as  one  of  the 
people  whose  characters  and  situations  he  sketches 
—and  who  can  cut  and  dress  a  shillaly  as  well  as 
any  man  in  his  majesty's  dominions  ;  ay,  and  use  it 
too;  so  let  the  critics  tiike  care  of  themselves.' 
The  critics  were  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
sketcher.  His  account  of  the  northern  Irish — the 
Ulster  creachts — was  new  to  the  reading  public,  and 
the  '  dark  mountains  and  green  vales'  of  his  native 
Tyrone,  of  Donegal,  and  Derry,  had  been  left  un- 
touched by  the  previous  writers  on  Ireland.  A 
second  series  of  these  tales  w;is  published  by  Jtr 
Carleton  in  1832,  and  was  equally  well  received.  In 
1839  he  sent  forth  a  powerful  Irish  story,  Furdurouglia 
the  Miser,  or  the  Cunricts  of  Lisjiamona,  in  which  the 
passion  of  avarice  is  strikingly  depicted,  without 
its  victim  being  wholly  dead  to  natural  tenderness 
and  affection.  Scenes  of  broad  humour  and  comic 
extravagance  are  interspersed  throughout  the  work. 
Two  years  afterwards  (1841)  appeared  The  Fawn  of 
Spring  Vale,  The  Clarionet,  unit  other  Tales,  three 
volumes.  There  is  more  of  pathetic  composition  in 
thiscoUection  tlmn'in  the  former;  butone genial  light- 
hearted  humorous  story,  '  The  Alisfortunes  of  liarney 
Branagan,'  was  a  prodigious  favourite.  The  collection 
w.as  pronounced  by  a  judicious  critic  to  be  calculated 
'  for  those  quiet  country  haunts  where  the  deep  and 
natural  pathos  of  the  lives  of  the  poor  may  be  best 
read  and  taken  to  heart.  Hence  Mr  Carleton  ap- 
propriately dedicates  his  pages  to  Wordsworth.  But 
they  have  the  fault  common  to  other  modern  Irish 
novels,  of  an  exaggerated  disphay  of  the  darker  vicis- 
situdes of  life :  none  better  than  the  Rydal  philo- 
Bopher  could  teach  the  tale-writer  that  the  effect  of 
mists,  and  rains,  and  shadows,  is  lost  without  sun- 
breaks  to  relieve  the  gloom.'  The  great  merit,  how- 
ever, of  Mr  Carleton,  is  the  truth  of  his  delineations 
and  the  apparent  artlessness  of  his  stories.  If  he 
has  not  the  passionate  energy — or,  as  he  himself  lias 
termed  it,  '  the  melancholy  but  indignant  reclama- 
tions '  of  John  Banim,  he  has  not  his  party  prejudices 
or  bitterness.  He  seems  to  have  formed  a  fair  and 
just  estimate  of  the  character  of  his  countrymen, 
and  to  have  drawn  it  as  it  actually  appeared  to  him 
at  home  and  abroiul— in  feud  and  in  festival — in  the 


vari(ms  scenes  which  passed  before  him  in  his  native 
district  and  during  his  subsequent  rambles.  In  exa- 
mining into  tlic  causes  which  have  openited  in 
t'orming  the  character  of  the  ))easantry,  Mr  Carleton 
alludes  to  the  long  want  of  any  fixed  system  of 
wholesome  education.  The  clergy,  until  lately,  took 
no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
children  (where  any  instruction  was  obtained)  was 
left  altogether  to  hedge  schoolmasters,  a  class  of 
men  who,  with  few  exceptions,  bestowed  'such  an 
education  upon  the  people  as  is  sufficient  almost,  in 
the  absence  of  all  other  causes,  to  account  for  much 
of  the  agrarian  violence  and  erroneous  principles 
which  regulate  their  movements  and  feelings  on  that 
and  similar  subjects.'  The  lower  Irish,  too,  he  justly 
remarks,  were,  until  a  comparatively  recent  jieriod, 
treated  with  apathy  and  gross  neglect  by  the  only 
class  to  whom  they  c<iuld  or  ought  to  look  up  for 
sympathy  or  protection.  Hence  those  deep-rooted 
prejudices  and  fearful  crimes  which  st.ain  the  history 
of  a  people  remarkable  for  their  soci.al  .and  domestic 
virtues.  '  In  domestic  life,'  says  Mr  Carleton,  '  there 
is  no  man  so  exquisitely  .affectionate  and  humanised 
.as  the  Irislniian.  The  n:itional  imagination  is  active, 
and  the  national  heart  warm,  and  it  follows  very  na- 
turally that  he  should  be,  and  is,  tender  and  sfrong 
ill  all  his  domestic  relations.  Unlike  the  people  of 
other  nations,  his  grief  is  loud,  but  histing;  vehement, 
but  deep ;  and  whilst  its  shadow  has  been  chequered 
by  the  luugliter  and  mirth  of  a  clieerful  disiiosition, 
still,  in  the  moments  of  seclusion,  at  his  iK-d-side 
pr;iyer,  or  over  the  grave  of  those  he  loved,  it  will 
put  itself  forth,  .after  half  a  life,  with  a  vivid  power 
of  recollection  which  is  sometimes  almost  beyond 
belief.'  A  people  thus  cast  in  extremes — melancholy 
and  humorous — passionate  in  affection  and  in  hatred 
— cherishing  the  old  lang\iagc,  traditions,  and  recol- 
lections of  their  country — their  wild  music,  poetry, 
and  customs — ready  either  for  good  or  for  evil — such 
a  people  certainly  affords  the  novelist  abundant  mate- 
rials for  his  fictions.  The  field  is  ample,  and  it  has 
been  richly  cultfvated. 

[PSiiurc  of  an  Irish  Village  and  School-house.] 

The  village  of  Findraniore  was  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a  long  green  hill,  the  outline  of  which  formed  a 
low  arch,  as  it  rose  to  the  eye  against  the  horizon. 
This  hill  was  studded  with  clumps  of  beeches,  and 
sometimes  enclosed  as  a  meadow.  In  the  month  of 
July,  when  the  grass  on  it  was  long,  many  an  hour 
have  I  spent  in  solitary  enjoyment,  watching  the 
wavy  motion  produced  upon  its  pliant  surface  by  the 
sunny  winds,  or  the  flight  of  the  cloud  shadows,  like 
gigantic  phantoms,  as  they  swept  rapidly  over  it, 
whilst  the  nmrmur  of  the  rocking  trees,  and  the 
glancing  of  their  bright  leaves  in  the  sun,  produced  a 
heartfelt  pleasure,  the  very  memory  of  which  rises  in 
my  imagination  like  some  fading  recollection  of  a 
brighter  world. 

At  the  foot  of  this  hill  ran  a  clear  deep-banked 
river,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  slip  of  rich  level 
meadow,  and  on  the  other  by  a  kind  of  common  for 
the  village  geese,  whose  white  feathers  during  the 
summer  season  lay  scattered  over  its  green  surfiice. 
It  was  also  the  play-ground  for  the  boys  of  the  village 
school ;  for  tliere  ran  that  part  of  the  river  which, 
with  very  correct  judgment,  the  urchins  had  selected 
as  their  bathing-place.  A  little  slope  or  watering- 
ground  in  the  bank  brought  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  where  the  bottom  fell  away  into  the  fearful 
depths  of  the  whirlpool  under  the  hanging  oak  on 
the  other  bank.  Well  do  I  remember  the  first  time 
I  ventured  to  swim  across  it,  and  even  yet  do  I  see  in 
imagination    the   two   bunches   of  water  flagons   on 
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whi'li  the  inexperienced  swimmers  trusted  thcmselrcH 
in  the  water. 

AbMit  two  hundred  j'ards  above  this*,  the  borfcn* 
which  led  from  tlie  village  to  the  main  road  cro*(scd 
the  river  by  one  of  those  old  narrow  bridges  whone 
arclies  rise  like  round  ditches  acro^^s  the  road — an 
alnio^3t  inipa.'isable  barrier  to  horse  and  car.  On 
passiii<^  the  bridj;e  in  a  northern  direction,  you  found 
a  range  of  low  thatched  houses  on  each  side  of  the 
road  ;  and  if  one  o'clock,  the  hour  of  dinner,  drew 
near,  you  mi^ht  observe  columnn  of  blue  smoke 
curling  up  from  a  row  of  chimneys,  some  made  of 
p-icker  creels  plajitered  over  with  a  rich  coat  of  nmd, 
some  of  old  narrow  bottomless  tubs,  and  others,  willi 
a  greater  appearance  of  ta-ite,  onuimented  with  thick 
circular  ropes  of  straw  sewed  together  like  bees*  skeps 
with  the  peel  of  a  brier;  and  many  having  nothing 
but  the  open  vent  above.  But  the  smoke  by  no  means 
es^capeJ  by  itrt  legitimate  aperture,  for  you  might 
observe  little  clouds  of  it  bursting  out  of  the  doors 
and  windows;  the  panes  of  the  latter  being  mostly 
stopped  at  other  times  with  old  hats  and  rags,  were 
now  left  entirely  open  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a 
free  escape. 

Refcre  the  doors,  on  right  and  left,  was  a  series  of 
dunghills,  each  with  its  concomitant  sink  of  green 
rotten  water;  and  if  it  happened  that  a  stout-locking 
woman  with  watery  eyes,  and  a  yellow  caj)  hung 
loosely  ujKtn  her  matted  locks,  came,  with  a  chubby 
urchin  on  one  arm  and  a  pot  of  dirty  water  in  her 
band,  its  unceremonious  ejection  in  the  aforesaid  sink 
would  be  apt  to  send  you  up  the  village  with  your 
finger  and  thumb  (for  what  purpose  you  would  your- 
self perfectly  understand)  closely,  but  not  knowingly, 
applied  to  your  nostrils.  But,  independently  of  this, 
you  would  be*  apt  to  have  other  reasons  for  giving 
your  horse,  whose  heels  are  by  this  time  surrounded 
by  a  flozen  of  barking  curs,  and  the  same  number  <if 
shouting  urchins,  a  pretty  sharp  touch  of  the  spurs, 
as  well  as  for  complaining  bitterly  of  the  odour  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  no  landscape  without  figures;  and 
you  might  notice — if  you  are,  as  I  suppose  you  to  be, 
a  man  of  obsen'ation— in  everj*  sink  as  you  pa^s  along 
a  *  slip  of  a  pig*  stretched  in  the  middle  of  the  nmd, 
the  very  Uau  ideal  of  luxury,  giving  occai^ionally  a 
long  luxuriant  grunt,  highly  expressive  of  hirt  enjoy- 
ment;  or  perhaps  an  old  farrowcr,  lying  in  indolent 
rep4>se,  with  half  a  dozen  young  ones  jostling  each 
other  for  their  draught,  and  punching  her  belly  with 
their  little  snouts,  reckless  of  the  fumes  tliey  are 
creating ;  whilst  the  loud  crow  of  the  cock,  as  he  con- 
fidently Haps  his  wings  on  hit*  own  dunghill,  gives  the 
warning  note  for  the  hour  of  dinner. 

Ah  you  advance,  you  will  aNo  perceive  sevcnil  faces 
thru<<t  out  of  the  doors,  and  rather  than  miss  a  sight 
of  you,  a  grotesque  visage  peeping  by  a  whort  cut 
through  the  panelesn  windows,  or  a  tattered  female 
flying  to  snatch  up  her  urchin  that  has  been  tumbliitg 
itself  iieels  up  in  the  <lust  of  the  road,  lest  *  the  gintle- 
nian's  horse  might  riile  over  it;'  and  if  you  happen  to 
look  behind,  you  may  observe  a  shaggy-headed  youth 
in  tattered  frize,  with  one  hand  thrust  indolently  in 
his  breast,  standing  at  the  door  in  conversation  with 
the  inmates,  u  broad  grin  of  sarcastic  ridicule  on  bin 
face,  in  the  act  of  breaking  a  joke  or  two  upon  vour- 
Belf  or  your  horse  ;  or  {lerluipH  your  jaw  may  be  saluted 
with  a  lump  of  clay,  juMt  hard  enough  not  to  fall 
asunder  as  it  flies,  cast  by  some  ragged  gornoon  front 
behind  a  hedge,  who  it(juat(i  himself  in  a  ridge  of  com 
to  avoid  detection. 

Sated  upon  a  hob  at  the  door  you  may  observe  n 
toil-\\orn  man  without  coat  or  waistcoat,  his  red 
muscular  sunburnt  Mhoulder  {looring  through  the 
rcntnniit  of  a  ithirt,  mending  his  shoes  with  a  piece  of 
^viNttKl  flax,  culled  a  /(iiyr/,  or  perhaps  svwin^  two 
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footless  stockings,  or  martvfaUf  to  his  coat,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  sleeves. 

In  the  gardens,  which  are  usually  fringed  with 
nettles,  you  will  see  a  solitary  labourer,  working  with 
that  carelessness  and  apatliy  that  characterise  an 
Irishman  when  he  labours  for  hii/t.tclf\  leaning  upon 
his  spade  to  look  after  you,  and  glad  of  any  excuse  to 
be  i<lle. 

The  houfies,  however,  are  not  all  such  aa-I  have  de- 
scribed— far  from  it.  You  see  here  and  there,  between 
the  more  humble  cabins,  a  stout  comfortable-looking 
farm-house  with  oman.ental  thatching  and  well- 
gla/.ed  windows  ;  adjoining  to  which  is  a  hay-yard 
with  five  or  six  large  stacks  of  com,  well-trimmed  and 
roped,  and  a  fine  yellow  weather-beaten  old  hay- 
rick, half-cut — not  taking  into  account  twelve  or 
thirteen  circular  strata  of  stones  that  mark  out  the 
foundations  on  which  others  had  been  raised.  Neither 
is  the  rich  smell  of  oaten  or  wheaten  bread,  which  the 
good-wife  is  baking  on  the  griddle,  unpleasant  to  youi 
nostrils;  nor  would  the  bubbling  of  a  large  pot,  in 
which  you  might  see,  should  you  chance  to  enter,  a 
prodigioussquareof  fat,  yellow,  and  almo>t  tran.^parent 
bacon  tumbling  about,  to  be  an  unpleasant  oVyect ; 
truly,  as  it  hangs  over  a  large  fire,  with  well-swept 
hearthstone,  it  is  in  good  keeping  with  the  wliitc  settle 
and  chairs,  and  the  dresser  with  noggins,  wooden 
trenchers,  and  pewter  di>hes,  perfectly  clean,  and  as 
well  poli.shcd  as  a  French  courtier. 

As  you  leave  the  village,  you  have,  to  the  left,  a 
view  of  the  hill  which  I  have  already  described,  and 
to  the  right  a  level  expanse  of  fertile  country,  bounded 
by  a  good  view  of  respectable  mountains  peering  de- 
cently into  the  sky;  and  in  a  line  that  forms  an  acute 
angle  from  the  point  of  the  road  where  you  ride,  is  a 
delightful  valley,  in  the  bottom  of  which  shines  a 
pretty  lake;  and  a  little  beyond,  on  the  slope  of  a 
green  hill,  rises  a  splendid  house,  surroundetl  by  a 
park  well- wooded  and  stt>cked  with  deer.  You  have 
now  topped  the  little  hill  above  the  village,  and  a 
straight  line  of  level  road,  a  mile  long,  goes  forward 
to  a  country'  town  which  tics  inmiediately  behind 
that  white  church  with  its  spire  cutting  into  the  sky 
before  you.  You  descend  on  the  other  side,  and 
having  advanced  a  few  perches,  look  to  the  left, 
where  you  see  a  long  thatched  chapel,  only  distin- 
guished from  a  dwelling-lu>use  by  its  want  of  chim- 
neys, and  a  small  stone  cross  that  stands  on  the  top 
of  the  ea'-tern  gable  ;  behind  it  is  a  grave-yard,  and 
be.Hidc  it  a  snug  public-houge,  well  white-washed; 
then,  to  the  right,  you  observe  a  door  ajiparcntly  in 
the  side  of  a  clay  bank,  which  ri>cs  considerably 
above  the  pavement  of  the  roa*l.  What  !  you  ask 
yourself,  can  this  be  a  human  habitation  !  But  ere 
you  have  time  to  answer  the  rpie-ition,  a  confused 
buzz  of  voices  from  within  reaches  your  car,  and  th* 
appearance  of  a  little  gorsoon  with  a  red  close- 
cropped  head  and  Milesian  face,  having  in  his  hand 
a  short  white  stick,  or  the  thigh-bone  of  a  horse, 
which  yoti  at  once  recognise  as  *lhe  pass*  of  a  village 
school,  gives  you  the  full  information.  He  has  an 
ink-hnni,  covered  with  leather,  dangling  at  the  button-  I 
hole  (for  he  hiis  long  sim-e  played  away  the  button*) 
of  his  frize  jacket — his  nn>uth  is  circumscrilH'd  with  a 
streak  (if  ink — his  jien  is  stuck  knowingly  Whind  hi# 
car — his  shins  are  dotted  over  with  fire-bli-ter»,  black, 
red,  and  bliio — on  each  hctd  a  kibe — his  Meathei 
cnu'kepi*— W(/r/i/Yr,  breeches — shrunk  up  upon  him, 
and  only  reaching  as  far  tlown  as  the  cai*  of  hi* 
knees.  Having  spieil  you,  he  places  hit  hand  i.ver  his 
brows,  to  throw  ba*"k  the  dazzling  light  of  the  nun, 
aii'l  pecp«  At  you  fn<m  under  it,  till  he  bn-aks  out 
into  a  laugh,  exclaiming,  half  to  himm-lf,  half  to 
you — 

*  You  a  giutleman! — no,  nor  one  of  your  breed 
never  wa*.  you  nrocthorin' thief  jou  I* 
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You  are  now  iniineiliutfly  o|>i)o?»itc  llu'  iloor  of  the 
Beiniiiarv,  when  half  a  dozen  of  thoHv  seated  next  it 
notice  you. 

'  (^h,  sir,  here's  a  gintleman  on  a  horse  ! — inasther, 
sir,  here's  a  pintleiiian  on  a  hop»e,  wid  boots  and  spurs 
on  liiui,  timt's  looking  in  at  us.' 

'Silence  I'  exclaims  the  master;  'back  from  the 
door — bovs  rehearse — every  one  of  you  rehearse,  I 
•ay,  you  Boeotians,  till  tlie  gintleman  goes  past  I' 

'  1  want  to  go  out,  if  you  plase,  sir.* 

*  No,  you  don't,  Phelini.* 

*  I  do,  indeed,  sir.* 

'What!  is  it  afther  conthradictin'  me  you'd  be? 
Don't  vou  see  the  "  porter's"  out,  and  you  can't  go.* 

'  Well,  'tis  Mat  Median  has  it,  sir  ;  and  he's  out 
this  half-hour,  sir;  I  can't  stay  i",  sir!' 

'  You  want  to  be  idling  your  time  looking  at  the 
gintleman,  Phelini.' 

'  No,  indeed,  sir.* 

'  Phellin,  I  know  you  of  ould— go  to  your  sate.  I 
tell  you,  Phelim,  you  were  born  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  hemp  manufacture,  and  you'll  die  pro- 
moting it.' 

In  the  meantime  the  master  puts  his  head  out  of 
the  door,  his  body  stooped  to  a  'half-bund' — a  phrase, 
and  the  exact  curve  which  it  forms,  I  luiive  fur  the 
present  to  your  own  sagacity — and  surveys  you  until 
you  pass.  That  is  an  Irish  hedge-school,  and  the 
personage  who  follows  you  with  his  eye  a  hedge- 
schoolmaster. 


HISS  MARV  nUSSELL  MITFORD. 

jriss  Marv  Russell   Mitford,  the  painter  of 
English  rural  life  in  its  happiest  and  most  genial 
aspects,  was  born  in   1789  at  Alrosford,  in  Ilainp- 
shire.     Reminiscences  of  licr  early  boarding-school 
days   are   scattered   through    her    works,    and  she 
ap^iears  to  have  been  always  an  enthusiastic  reader. 
Mlien  very  young,  she  published  a  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems,  and  a  metrical  tale  in  the  style  of 
Scott,  entitled  Christine,  the  Maid  of  the  South  Seas, 
founded  on  the  discovery  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
Bounty.     In  1823  was  produced  her  effective  and 
striking  trage<ly  of  Julian,  dedicated  to   Mr  Mac- 
ready  the  actor,  '  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  be- 
fricndeil  the  production  of  a  stranger,  fur  the  judi- 
cious alterations  which  he  suggested,  and  for  the 
I      energy,  the  pathos,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  more 
I      than  embodied  its  principal  character.'     Next  year 
Miss  Mitford  publislicd  the  first  volume  of  Our  Vil- 
lage, ^hetches  of  Rural  Character  ami  i<cenery,  to  which 
four  otlier  volumes  were  subsequently  added,   the 
fifth  and  last  in   1832.     'Everyone,'  says  a  lively 
writer,*    '  now  knows  Our  Village,  and  every  one 
knows  that  the  nooks  and  corners,  the  haunts  and 
the  copses  so  delightfully  described  in  its  pages,  will 
j      be  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Head- 
I      ing,  and  more  especially  around  Three-Mile  Cross, 
a  cluster  of  cottages  on  tlic  Basingstoke  road,  in  one 
,      of  which  our  authoress  has  now  resided  fur  many 
years.     But  so  little  were  the  peculiar  and  original 
excellence  of  her  descriptions  understooii,  in  the  first 
I      instance,  that,  after  having  gone  the  round  of  rejec- 
!      tion  through  the  more  important  periodicals,  they 
«t  last  saw  the  light  in  no   worthier  publicition 
j      than  the  Lady's  Magazine.     But  the  series  of  rural 
pictures  greiv,  and  the  venture  of  collecting  them 
.'      into  a  separate  volume  was  tried.     The  public  began 
to  relish   the   style   so  fresh,   yet  so   finished,    to 
enjoy  the  delicate  humour  and  the  simple  pathos  of 
the  tales;  and  the  result  was,  tliat  the  popuhirity 
of  these  sketches    outgrew   that   of  the  works  of 
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loftier  order  proceeding  from  the  same  pen;  thai 
young  writers,  Knglish  and  American,  began  to 
iinitate  so  artless  and  charming  a  manner  of  narra- 
tion; and  that  an  obscure  Uerkslnre  handet,  by  the 
magic  of  talent  and  kindly  feeling,  was  converted 
into  a  place  of  resort  and  interest  for  not  a  few  of 
the  finest  spirits  of  the  age.'  Kxtending  her  ob- 
servation from  tlie  country  village  to  the  inarktt- 
town,  Jliss  Mitford  published  another  interesting 
volume  of  descriptions,  entitled  licl/urJ  Jlct/li.  Slie 
also  gleaned  from  the  new  world  tliree  vulumes  of 
Stories  of  American  Life,  by  American  HViVtT.f,  of 
which  she  remarks — '  The  scenes  described  and  tlie 
personages  introduced  are  as  various  as  tlie  authors, 
extending  in  geographical  space  from  Canada  to 
Mexico,  and  including  almost  every  degree  of  civili- 
sation, from  the  wild  Indian  and  the  almost  equally 
wild  hunter  of  the  forest  and  prairies,  to  the  culti- 
vated inhabitant  of  the  city  and  plain.'  Besides  her 
tragedies  (which  are  little  inferior  to  those  of  Miss 
Haillie  as  intellectual  productions,  while  one  of  them, 
liienzi,  has  been  highly  successful  on  the  stage). 
Miss  Mitford  has  written  numerous  talcs  for  the 
annuals  and  magazines,  showing  that  lier  industry 
is  equal  to  her  talents.  It  is  to  her  Knglish  tales, 
however,  that  she  must  chiefly  trust  her  fame  with 
posterity ;  and  there  is  so  much  unaflected  grace, 
tenderness,  and  Ijeauty  in  these  rural  delineations, 
that  we  cannot  conceive  their  ei  er  being  considered 
obsolete  or  uninteresting.  In  them  she  has  trea- 
sured not  only  the  results  of  long  and  familiar  ob- 
servation, but  the  feelings  and  conceptions  of  a  truly 
poetical  mind.  She  is  a  prose  Cow]ier,  without  his 
gloom  or  bitterness.  In  1838  Miss  Mitford's  name 
was  added  to  the  pension  list — a  well-earned  tribute 
to  one  whose  genius  has  been  devoled  to  the  honour 
and  embellishment  of  her  country. 


COUNTESS  OF  BLESSIHGTON. 

This  lady,  well  known  in  the  world  of  fashion  and 
literature,  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  daughter  of  Edw.ard 
Power,  Esq.,  late  of  Curagheen,  county  Waterford. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  became  the  wife  of  Captain 
Farmer  of  the  47th  regiment,  after  whose  death,  in 
1817,  she  was  united  to  Charles  John  Gardiner, 
Earl  of  Blessington.  In  1829  she  was  again  left  a 
widow.  Lady  Blessington  now  fixed  her  resilience 
in  London,  and,  by  her  rank  and  personal  tastes, 
succeeded  in  rendering  herself  a  centre  of  literary 
society.  Her  first  publication  was  a  volume  o/ 
Travelling  Sketches  in  Belgium,  very  meagre  and  ill- 
written.  The  next  work  commanded  more  atten- 
tion :  it  was  her  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron,  whom 
she  had  met  daily  for  some  time  at  Genoa.  In  1833 
appeared  The  Repealers,  a  novel  in  three  volumes,  but 
containing  scarcely  any  plot,  and  few  delineations  of 
character,  the  greater  part  being  filled  with  dialogues, 
criticism,  and  reflections.  Her  Ladyship  is  sometimej 
sarcastic,  sometimes  moral,  and  more  frequently  per- 
son.al.  One  female  sketch,  that  of  Grace  Cassidy, 
a  young  Irish  wife,  is  the  only  one  of  the  characters 
we  can  remember,  and  it  shows  that  her  ladyship 
is  most  at  home  among  the  scenes  of  her  early  days. 
To  '  The  RepeiUers '  succeeded  The  Two  Friends,  Tlie 
Confessions  of  an  Elderly  Gentleman,  The  Confessions 
of  an  Elderly  Lady,  Desultory  Thoughts,  The  Belle  of 
a  Season,  The  Governess,  The  Idler  in  Italy  (three 
volumes,  1839-40),  The  Idler  in  France  (two  volumes, 
1841),  The  Victims  of  Society,  and  Meredith.  Her 
recollections  of  Italy  and  France  are  perhaps  the 
best  of  her  works,  for  in  these  her  love  of  anecdote, 
epigram,  and  sentiment,  has  full  scope,  without  any 
of  the  impediments  raised  by  a  story. 
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■  M  8.  C.  HALU 


MRS  9.  C.  HALL. 


Mrs  S.  C.  IIai.l,  autliorcss  of  Lit/hts  ami  Sluulows 
of  Irish  Life,  and  variuus  otliur  wiirks,  '  is  ii  iiiitivu  iif 
Wexford,  tliougli  hy  lier  iiiotlier'a  sidt  sliu  is  of  awiss 


descent.  Her  maiden  name  waa  Kieldinj^,  by  wliicli, 
liowever,  slie  was  unitnown  in  tlie  literary  world,  jis 
her  first  work  was  not  pul)li.slied  till  after  her  mar- 
riajje.  She  helonj;8  to  an  old  and  e.xeellent  family 
Ml  her  native  county.  Slie  first  quitted  Ireland  at 
iiiu  early  age  of  fifteen,  to  reside  with  her  motlier  iu 


En);land,  and  it  was  some  time  before  she  revisited 
her  native  country  ;  but  the  scenes  which  were  fami- 
liar to  her  as  a  chdd  have  made  sueli  a  vivid  and 
lasting;  impression  on  her  mind,  and  all  her  sketches 
evince  so  nmcli  freshness  and  vigour,  that  her  read- 
er.i  might  easily  imagine  she  had  spent  her  life 
among  the  scenes  she  describes.  To  her  early  ab- 
sence from  her  native  country  is  probably  to  be 
traced  one  strong  cbarai-teristi(-  of  all  her  writings — 
the  total  absence  t)f  jiarty  feeling  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  |>olitics  or  religion.'*  Mrs  Hall's  first 
work  appeared  in  1829,  and  was  entitled  Shlches  of 
Iri.sh  i  'fturacttr.  These  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to 
the  tales  t)f  Miss  Mitford  than  to  the  Irish  stories  of 
lianim  or  Griiiin,  though  the  latter  may  liave  tended 
to  direct  Mrs  Hall  to  the  peculiarities  of  Irish  cha- 
racter. 'I'bey  contain  some  fine  rural  description, 
and  are  animated  by  a  healthy  tone  of  moral  feeling 
and  a  vein  of  delicate  humour.  The  coquetry  of  her 
Irish  girls  (very  dilferent  from  that  in  high  life)  is 
admirably  depicted.  Ne.tt  year  Mrs  Hall  issued  a 
little  volume  for  children,  Chronicles  of  a  ScIuk>1- 
Jiwm,  consisting  also  of  a  series  of  tales,  simple, 
natural,  and  touching.  The  home-truths  and  moral 
observations  conveyed  in  these  narratives  rcHei.'t 
great  credit  on  the  heart  and  the  judgment  of  the 
writer.  Indeed  good  taste  and  good  feeling  may  be 
said  to  preside  over  idl  the  works  of  our  authoress. 
In  IS.'il  she  issued  a  second  series  of  '  Sketches  of 
Irish  Character,'  fully  equid  to  the  first,  and  was 
well  received.  The  Kapparee  is  an  excellent  story, 
and  some  of  the  satirical  delineations  are  hit  offwith 
great  truth  and  liveliness.  In  IS.^'i  she  ventured  on 
a  larger  and  more  difficult  work — a  historical  ro 
mance  in  three  volumes,  entitleil  The  liuccaneer. 
The  scene  of  this  tale  is  laid  in  Englaml  at  the  time 
of  the  I'rotectorate,  and  Oliver  himself  is  among  the 
characters.  The  plot  of  'The  liuccaneer'  is  well 
managed,  and  some  of  the  characters  (as  that  of 
liarb^ira  Iverk,  the  Puritan)  are  skilfully  delineated; 
but  the  work  is  too  feminioe,  and  has  ton  little  of 
energetic  jiassion  for  the  stormy  times  in  which  it  is 
cast.  In  IS.'U  .Mrs  Hall  published  Titles  of  Woman's 
Trials^  short  stories  of  decidedly  moml  tendency, 


Mn  ll&ll'*  r««i(lonc«,  Bronipton. 


written  In  the  happiest  stylo  of  the  authoress.  In 
l.MI'v  apiHured  IJiiile  [loran;  a  novel,  and  in  183S 
■  Lights  ami  Shadows  of  Irish  Life,'  three  volumes. 
I'he  bitter  hail  iM'cn  previously  putilished  in  the 
New   Monthly  JIagazinc,  and  enjoyed  great  popu- 


larity. The  principal  t.nle  in  the  ciillection,  Ttie 
Croves  of  lllariicv,  was  dramatise<l  at  one  of  the 
theatres  with  distinguished  success.     In   imo  Mrs 
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1 1. ill  issued  what  has  iK'en  styled  the  best  of  her 
liiiveU,  Maritin;  or  a  Y'otim)  Maiii's  Forlinics,  ill 
whuh  her  kiiii»le(l);e  of  Irish  eharacter  is  afjain  dis- 
played. Katey  Maeane,  an  Irish  cook,  who  adcipts 
^Tartan,  a  foundling,  ami  watclios  over  her  with  uii- 
firiii^'  atfeetion,  is  equal  to  any  of  the  Irish  jior- 
traitures  since  those  of  Miss  EdRcworth.  Tlie  next 
work  of  our  autlu)ress  was  a  series  of  Stories  of  the 
Irish  Pea.ttiulry,  contributed  to  Chambers's  Edin- 
burjih  Journal,  and  afterwards  published  in  a  eol- 
loeted  f.rin.  In  Is-)(i,  Mrs  Hall  aided  her  husband 
in  a  work  chitHy  composed  by  him,  and  which  re- 
fleets  credit  upon  his  talents  and  industry,  Jnlaml, 
its  Smirri/.  C/iuniclcr,  Sj-r.  Topofrraphical  and  sta- 
tisticid  information  is  here  blended  with  the  jioctical 
and  romantic  features  of  the  country — the  legends 
of  the  peasantry— scenes  and  characters  of  huiniiur 
or  ]iathos — and  all  that  could  be  patliered  in  five 
separate  tours  throut;li  Ireland,  added  to  early  .ac- 
quaintance and  recollection  of  the  country.  The 
work  was  Idghly  embellished  by  British  artists,  and 
extended  to  three  larp-  volurnes.  In  tasteful  de- 
scription (if  natural  objects,  and  pictures  of  everv- 
day  life,  Mrs  Hall  has  few  superiors.  Her  humoiir 
is  not  so  broad  or  racy  as  that  of  Lady  Morgan,  nor 
her  observation  so  pointed  and  select  "as  Miss  Kdge- 
worth's:  her  writings  are  also  unequal,  but  in  gene- 
ral they  constitute  easy  delightful  reading,  and 
po.s.sess  a  simple  truth  and  purity  of  sentiment  that 
is  idtimately  more  fascinating  than  the  darker 
eliades  and  colourings  of  imaginative  composition. 


[Depending  L'prm  Others.'] 

[From  •  Sketches  of  Irish  Character.'] 

'Independence r—M  U  the  word,  of  all  others,  that 
Irish — men,  women,  and  children — lea.st  understand  ; 
and  the  calmness,  or  rather  indifference,  with  which 
they  submit  to  dependence,  bitter  and  ndserable  as  it 
is,  must  be  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  all  who  '  love 
the  land,'  or  who  feci  anxious  to  uphold  the  dignity 
of  human  kind.     Let  us  select  a  few  ca.ses  from  our 
Irish  village,  .such  as  are  abundant  in  every  neigh- 
bourhood.    Shane  Thurlough,  '  as  d.acent  a  boy,'  aiid 
Shane's  wife,  as  '  claue-skiniied  a  girl,'  as  any' in  the 
world.     There  is   Shane,  an  active  handsome-lookinf 
fellow,  Icaiiing  over  the  half-door  of  his  cottage,  kick" 
iiig  a  hole  in  the  wall  with  his  brogue,  and  pickiu"  up 
all  the  large  gravel  within  liis  reach  to  pelt  the  ducks 
with— those  useful  Irish  scavengers.     Let  us  speak  to 
hini.      'Good-morrow,   Shane!'      '  Och  !    the  bri.'ht 
baines  of  heaven  on  ye  every  day !  and  kindly  »vel- 
conie,  my  lady  ;  and  wont  ye  step  in  and  rest— it's 
powerful    hot,   and  a  beautiful    summer,  sure— the 
Lord  be  praised!'     'Thank  vou,  Shane.     I  thou.^ht 
you  were  going  to  cut  the  hay-field  to-day  ;  if  a  heavy 
shower  comes,  it  will  be  spoiled  ;  it  ha.s'  been  fit  fo'r 
the  scythe  these  two  <iays.'  •  Sure  it's  all  owing  to  that 
tliief  o    the  world  Tom  Parrel,  my  lady.     Didn't  he 
promise  me  the  loan  of  his  scythe  ;  and,  by  the  same 
token,  I  was  to  pay  him  for  it ;  and  depindiiu,  on  that 
I  didn't  buy  one,  which  I  have  been  threateninn-  to  do 
for  the  last  two  years.'     'But  why  don't  you"  co  to 
Carnck  and  purchajse  one !'     'ToCarrick!'  fich, 'tis 
a  good  step  to  Carrick,  and  my  toes  are  on  the^ro'und 
(saving  your  presence),  for  I  depinded  on  Tim°.I.arvis 
to  tell  Andy  Cappler,  the  brogue-maker,  to  do  my 
shoes  ;  and,  bad  luck  to  him,  the  spalpeen  !  he  forgot 
It.      '  Where's  your  pretty  wife,  Shane  ?'     '  She's  in 
all  the  wo  o'  the  world,  ma'am  dear.     And  she  puts 
the  blame  of  it  on  me,  though  I'm  not  in  the  faut 
this  time,  anyhow.     The  child's  taken  the  sniall-po^ 
iiid  she  depinded  on  me  to  tell  the  doctor  to  cut  it  for 
the   cow-pox,  and  I  depinded  on   Kitty  Cackle    the  ' 
limmer.  to  tcU  the  doctor's  own  m.Tii   aid  tl.nuzht  I 


she  would  not  forget  it,  bccasc  the  boy's  her  bachrlc.r ; 
but  out  o'  sight  out   o'  niiiiil — the  never  a  word  she 
tould  him  about  it,  and  the  babby  has  got  it  nataial, 
and  the  woman's  in  heart  trouble  (to  say  nothing  o' 
myself)  ;  and  it  the  first,  and  all.'     '  I  am  vcrv  sorry, 
indeed,  for  you  have  got  a  much  better  wife  than  most 
men.'     '  That's   a   true    word,   my   lady,    only    she's 
fidgetty  like  sometimes,  and  says'l  don't  hit  the  nail 
on   the  head  quick  enough  ;   and  she  takes  a  dale 
more  trouble  than  she  need  about  many  a  thing.'     '  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  .saw   Kllen's  wheel  without  flax 
before,  Shane!'     'Bad  cess  to  the  wheel! — 1  got  it 
this   morning   about  that    too.    I  depinded  on  John 
Williams  to  bring  the  flax  from  O'Klaharty's  this  day 
week,  and  he  forgot  it ;  and  she  says  I  ought  to  have 
brought  it  myself,  and  I  close  to  the  spot.  But  where's 
the  good  ?  says  I  ;  sure  he'll  bring  it  next  time.'     '  1 
suppose,  Shane,  you  will  soon  move  into  the  new  cot- 
tage at  Clurii  Hill  ?    1  passed  it  to-day,  and  it  looked 
so  cheerful  ;  and  when  you  get  there  you  must  take 
Ellen's  advice,  and  depend,  solely  on  yourself.'     '  Och, 
ma'am   dear,  don't  miutiou  it;  sure  it's  that  makes 
me  .so  down  in  the  mouth  this  very  minit.      Sure  I 
saw  that  born  blackguard  Jack  M'addy,  and  he  comes 
in  here  quite  innocent  like — "Shane,  you've  an  evo 
to  squire's  new  lodge,"  says  he.    "  Maybe  I  have,"  says 
I.     "1   am  yer  man,"  says  he.     "How  so?"  says  I. 
"  Sure  I'm  as  good  as  married  to  my  lady's  maid,"  .said 
he  ;  "  ami  I'll  spake  to  the  squire  for  you  my  own  self." 
"  The  blessing  be  about  you,"  says  1,  quite  grateful— 
and  we  took  a  strong  cup  on  the  strength  of  it — and, 
depiudinc/  on  him,  I  thought  all  safe  ;  and  what  d'ye 
think,  my  lady  ?     Why,  himself  stalks  into  the  place 
— talked  the  squire  over,  to  be  sure — and  without  so 
much  as  by  yer  lave,  sates  himself  and  his  new  wife 
on  the  laase  in  the  house ;  and  I  may  go  whistle.'  '  It 
was  a  great  pity,  Shane,  that  you  didn't  go  yourself 
to  Mr  Clurn.'     'That's  a  true  word  for  ye,  ma'am 
dear  ;  hut  it's  hard  if  a  poor  man  can't  have  a  frind 
to  de/iind  on.' 

SIR  EDWARD  LYTTON  BULWER. 

Sir  Edw.ird  Lytto.v  BrLWER  is  the  voungcst 
son  of  the  late  General  Bulwer  of  Haydon  Hall, 
county  of  Norfolk.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
verses  when  only  five  or  six  years  old,  but  he  has 
certainly  never  attained  to  the  higher  honours  ol 
the  lyre.  His  poetry  is  in  general  stiff  and  artificial. 
At  Cambridge,  Jlr  Bulwer  (his  baronetcy  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Whig  government,  whose 
policy  he  supported  as  a  nieinber  of  the  House  of 
Commons)  was  the  successful  competitor  fiir  the 
prize  poem,  and  his  first  appearance  as  an  author 
was  made  in  1826,  whejk  he  pubhshid  a  volume  of 
miscellaneous  poems  tearing  the  juvenile  title  of 
Weeds  and  Wild  Floirers.  In  the  following  year  he 
issued  a  poetical  tale.  O'Neill,  or  the  liehel,  some- 
thing of  the  style  of  Byron's  Corsair,  and  echoing 
the  tone  of  feeling  and  sentiment  most  characteristic 
of  the  noble  poet.  The  following  lines-will  illustrate 
our  remark: — 

Eternal  air — and  thou,  my  mother  earth. 
Hallowed  by  shade  and  silence — and  the  birth 
Of  the  young  moon  (now  watching  o'er  the  sleep 
Of  the  dim  mountains  and  the  dreaming  deep) ; 
And  by  yon  star,  heaven's  eldest  bom — whose  light 
Calls  the  first  smile  upon  the  cheek  of  Night ; 
And  beams  and  bodes,  like  faith  beyond  the  tonih. 
Life  through  the  calm,  and  glory  through  the  gloom  ; 
My  mother  earth — and  ye  her  loftier  race, 
Midst  whom  my  .soul  hath  held  its  dwelling-place; 
Rivers,  and  rocks,  and  valleys,  and  ye  shades 
Which  sleep  at  noonday  o'er  the  haunted  glades 
Made  musical  by  waters  and  the  breeze. 
All  idly  dallying  with  the  glowing  trees; 
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Aim!  soiijiH  of  birds  which,  ever  as  they  fly, 
Breathe  soul  and  gludness  to  the  suiniiu-r  hky  ; 
Ye  courts  of  Nature,  where  aloof  and  lone 
She  sits  and  rcifnis  with  darkness  fur  her  throne  ; 
Mysterious  temples  of  the  breatliin^  (iod. 
If  mid  your  niigiit  my  earliest  steps  have  trod  ; 
If  in  mine  inmost  spirit  still  are  stored 
The  wild  deep  memories  childhood  most  adored  ; 
If  still  amid  the  drought  and  waste  of  years, 
Yc  hctid  the  source  of  smiles  and  panglcss  tears  : 
Will  ye  not  yet  inspire  me  I — for  ray  heart 
Iteats  low  and  languid— and  this  idle  art, 
V\*hich  I  have  summoned  for  an  idle  end, 
Forsakes  and  flies  me  like  a  faithless  fiiend. 
Arc  all  your  voices  silent  !     I  have  made 
My  home  as  erst  amid  your  thickest  shade  : 
And  even  now  your  soft  air  from  above 
Breathes  on  my  temples  like  a  sister's  love. 
Ah!  could  it  bring  the  freshness  of  the  day 
When  first  my  young  heart  lingered  o'er  its  lay, 
Fain  would  this  wintry  soul  and  frozen  string 
Recall  one  wind — one  whisper  from  the  Spring! 

In  the  same  vear  (1827)  Mr  Bulwcr  published  his 
first  novel,  Fulktand,  a  liighly-coloured  tale  of  love 
anci  passi<m,  calculated  to  excite  and  iiillame,  and 
eviilently  bfised  on  admiration  of  the  peculiar  genius 
and  seductive  errors  of  Byron.  Taking  up  the  style 
of  the  fashionable  novels  (rendered  popular  by  Theo- 
dore Hook,  but  now  on  the  wane),  Mr  Bulwer  came 
forward  with  I'vUtnm,  or  t/ic  Adreiititrrs  of  a  Gentleman 
— a  novel  full  of  brilliant  and  witty  writing,  sarcastic 
levity,  representations  of  the  manners  of  the  great, 
piiiuant  remark,  and  scenes  of  deep  and  romantic 
interest.  There  was  a  want  of  artistic  skill  in  the 
construction  of  the  story,  for  the  tragic  and  satirical 
parts  were  not  harmoniously  condiineil  ;  but  tlie 
picture  of  a  man  of  fasliion,  so  powerfully  drawn, 
was  irrcsistilily  attractive,  and  a  second  edition  of 
'  I'elbam'  was  called  for  in  a  few  niontlis.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  (1828),  Mr  Hulwer  issued  Thf 
VtMwntd,  intended  by  the  author  to  contain  'scenes 
of  more  exciting  interest  and  vivid  colouring, 
thoughts  less  Buperficially  expressed,  passions  more 
energetically  called  forth,  and  a  more  sensible  and 
pervading  moral  tendency.'  The  work  was  consi- 
dered to  fulfil  the  jiromise  of  the  preface,  tbongb  it 
did  not  attain  to  the  popularity  of"  I'elliani,'  Diie- 
rniT,  (I  I\'oirl,  1829,  was  a  more  finished  ]KTforniancc. 
*  Tile  lighter  portion  does  nut  disj)ute  the  licld  with 
the  deeper  and  more  sombre,  but  follows  gracefully 
by  its  side,  relieving  and  heightening  it.  We  move, 
indeed,  among  the  great,  but  it  is  the  great  of  other 
times — names  familiar  in  our  mouths — Bolingbroke, 
Louis,  Orleans;  amidst  manners  ptThajis  as  frivolous 
as  those  of  the  day,  but  which  the  L'cnile  touch  of 
time  has  already  invested  with  an  anti<{inirian  dig- 
nity: the  passions  of  men,  the  machinery  of  great 
motives  and  universal  feelings,  occupy  the  front  ; 
the  humours,  the  alfections,  Ilie  petty  badges  of 
sects  and  individuals,  retire  into  the  sliadows  (tf  the 
back-grounil ;  no  under-current  of  persiflage  or  epi- 
curean indilTercnce  cheeks  the  How  of  that  mournful 
enthusiasm  which  refreshes  its  pictures  of  life  with 
living  waters;  its  eloquent  pages  seem  consecrated 
to  the  memory  of  love,  honour,  religion,  and  iiiide- 
viating  faith.'*  In  18.1(1  Mr  Bulwer  brought  out 
another  work  of  fiction,  Paul  Cliftonl.  the  hero  Uing 
a  romantic  highwayman,  f.imiliar  with  the  haunts 
of  low  vice  and  dissipation,  but  afterwards  trans- 
formed and  elevated  by  the  influence  of  love.  I'arts 
are  ably  written;  but  the  general  eflict  of  the  novel 
was  undoubtedly  injnrioiis  to  the  public  taste.  Our 
RUthor's  love  of  satire,  which  had  mingled  largely 
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in  all  his  novels,  took  a  more  definite  shape,  in  IS.II, 
in  T/ie  Siamese  Twins,  a  poem  satirical  of  fitsliion.  if 
travellers,    of    politicians,    London    notoriety,    and 
various   other   topics,   discussed   or   glanced   at  in 
sportive  or  bitter  mood,  in  verses  that  flow  easily, 
and  occasionally  express  vigorous  and  lively  thoughts, 
but  are  wholly  destitute  of  the  elixir  viiie  of  jioeti- 
cal    immortality.      A    few    months    afterwards    wc 
had  Euiftiie  Aram,  a   Tale,  founded  on  the  history 
of  the   English    murderer  of  that  name.     In   this 
work    Jlr    Hulwer   dejiicted    the    manners   of  the 
middle  rank  of  life,  and  was  highly  successful  in 
awakening  curiosity  and  interest,  and  in  jiainting 
scenes  of  tenderness,  pathos,  and  distress.    The  cha- 
racter of  the  sordid  but  ingenious  Kugene  Aram  is 
idealised  by  the  fancy  of  the  novelist.     He  is  made 
an  enthusiastic  student  and  amiable  visionary.   The 
humbling  p;irt  of  his  crime  was,  he  says,  '  its  low 
calculations,  its  poor  defence,  its  paltry  trickery,  its 
mean  hypocri.sy  :  tlicse   made  his  cbiefest  penance.' 
Unconscious  that  detection  was  close  at  band,  Aram 
is  preparing  to  wed  an  interesting  and  noble-minded 
woman,  the  generous  Madeline;  and  the  scenes  con- 
nected with  this  ill-fated  passion  possess  a  strong 
and  tragical  interest.      Throughout   the  work   arc 
scattered  some  beautiful    moral   rifieetions  and  de- 
scriptions, imbued  with  poetic:il  feeling  and  expres- 
sion.    Mr  Bulwer  now  undertfmk  the   management 
of  the  New  Monthly  Magiizine  (which  had  attained 
a  high  reputation  under  the  editorship  of  CampU-II), 
and  published  in  that  w  ork  several  essays  and  cri- 
tioism.s,  suliseqnenlly  collected  and  issued  under  the 
title  of  The  Stutlenl.     In   \A:i3  ajipeared  his  Knijiand 
and  the  Kntilish,  a  series  of  observations  on  society, 
literature,  the  aristocracy,  travelling,  and  other  cha- 
racteristics and  peculi;irities  of  the  Knglish  ]>et)ple. 
Some  of  tliese  are  acute  and  clever,  but  many  are 
tingeil  with  prejudice,  and  a  desire  to  appear  origi- 
nal and  sarcastic.     The  I'dyrimsof  the  llhine — a  fan- 
ciful and  l>eautifully  illustrated  work- — was  i\Ir  Bul- 
wer's  next  ofiering.  and  it  was  almost  immeiliately 
afterwards  sueceetlcd  by  one  of  his  best  romances.  The 
La^t  Daysof  PomjH'ii.    This  brilliant  and  interesting 
classic  story  was  followe<l  by  one  still  more  vigorous 
and  masterly,  the  tide  of  jlienzi,  perhaps  the  most 
complete,  high-toned,  and  energetic  of  all  the  author's 
works.     ^\'ith  industry  as  remarkable  as  his  genius, 
Mr  Huhvcr  went  on  jtreparing  new  works  of  fiction. 
Kniest  Mcltravers  (18."17)  illustrates   'what,  though 
rare  in  novels,  is  common  in  human  life — tlie  afilic- 
tion  of  the  good,  the  triumph  of  the  uniiriricipled." 
The  character  of  Maltravers  is  far  from  ]->leasing; 
and  Alice  Darvil  is  evidently  a  copy  from  Byron's 
Haidee.     Ferrers,  the  villain  of  the   tale,   is  iil>o  a 
Hyronic  creation;  and,   on   the  whole,  the   violent 
contrasts  and  gloomy  delineations  (tf  this  novel  render 
it  more  akin  to  the  spurious  offspring  of  sentimentul 
romance,  than  to  the  family  of  the  genuine  Knglisli 
novel.     A  continuation  of  this  work  was  given  in 
the  following  yc;ir,  under  the  title  of  Alire,  or  tht 
Mysteries,  with  no  improvement  as  to  literary  |K)wer 
or  correct   moral    iihilosopby,    but   still    containing 
S(tme  fresh  ami  exquisite  descriptions,  and  delightful 
portraiture.     His  next  work  was  Athens,  partly  his- 
torical and  partly  ]ihilosophieal — a  Ksik  impn-ssetl 
with  fine  taste  and  research.    In  the  s.ime  year  08-18) 
we  had  Leila,  or  the  Siege  of  dranada  ;  and  Valdrrvn 
the  I'vurtier — light  and  sketchy  pr»Hluction8.     I'ass- 
ing  over  the  dramas  of  Bulwer,  »e  come  to  i\iiihl 
and  Mominq.   I)at/  and  Xiffht,  Lights  and  Shadotcs^ 
aiimmer  and  (iloom,  an  all'ected  title  to  a  picturi'sque 
anil  interesting  story.     Ziini'iii  (1842)   is  more  un- 
connected in  plot  and  vicious  in  slyh'  than  tile  pre- 
vious flclions  of  Hulwer,  and  jmssesse'S  no  strong  oi 
jicnuanent  interest,     i'l-u,  iJie  IH-Uaicncd  Stamoge 
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anri  iillirr  Tale.t  anil  Pt>eiii.s  (1842)  is  another  ftttenipt 
of  our  uutlior  to  lu'hicve  poetical  Iionoura ;  Wf  cmi- 
not  sny  ii  li'yhh/  siimss/nl  iittempt ;  for,  in  spite  of 
poctiral  firliii),'  iind  fiinoy,  tin-  lini'S  of  Sir  Kilwiinl 
BvilwiT  are  colil  jjlitttring  conceits  and  personations. 
His  acute  mental  analysis  is,  however,  seen  in  verses 
like  the  following: — 

Tiitait  and  Ocniits. 

Talent  convinces — genius  but  excites  ; 

Tliis  tasks  the  reason,  that  the  soul  delights. 

Talent  from  sober  judgment  takes  its  birth, 

And  reconciles  the  pinion  to  the  earth  ; 

Genius  unsettles  with  desires  the  mind. 

Contented  not  till  earth  be  left  behind  ; 

Talent,  the  sunshine  on  a  cultured  soil. 

Ripens  the  fruit  by  shiw  degrees  for  toil. 

Cienius,  the  sudden  Iris  of  the  skies. 

On  cluud  itself  reflects  its  wondrous  dyes  : 

And,  to  the  earth,  in  tears  and  glory  given, 

Clasps  in  its  airy  arch  the  pomp  of  Heaven ! 

Talent  gives  all  that  vulgar  critics  need — 

From  its  ])lain  honi-book  learn  the  dull  to  read; 

Genius,  the  Pythian  of  the  beautiful, 

Leaves  its  large  truths  a  riddle  to  the  dull — 

From  eyes  profane  a  veil  the  Isis  screens. 

And  fools  on  fools  still  ask — '  What  Hamlet  means!' 


Bulwer's  own  works  realise  this  description  of 
genins  :  they  unfold  '  an  Iris  of  the  skies,'  in  wliieh 
are  displ.ayed  the  rich  colours  and  forms  of  the 
imagination,  mixed  and  interfused  with  dark  spots 
and  unsightly  sliadows — with  conceit,  atVeetation, 
and  egotism.  Like  his  model,  Byron,  he  paints 
vividly  and  beautifully,  but  often  throws  away  his 
colours  on  unworthy  objects,  and  leaves  many  of  his 
pictures  unfinished.  Tlie  clear  guiding  judgment, 
well-halanced  mind,  and  natural  feeling  of  Scott,  are 
wanting;  but  Bulwer's  language  and  imagery  are 
often  exquisite,  and  his  power  of  delineating  cer- 
tain classes  of  character  and  manners  superior  to 
that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Few  authors  have 
displayed  more  versatility.  He  seems  capable  of 
achieving  some  great  work  in  history  as  well  as  in 
fictiiin  ;  and  if  he  has  not  succeeiied  in  poetry,  he 
has  outstripped  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  popu- 
larity as  a  dramatist. 

CAPTAIN  FREDERICK  MARRTAT. 

This  popular  naval  writer— the  best  painter  of 
sea  characters  since  Smollett— commenced  what  has 
proved  to  be  a  busy  and  highly  successful  literary 
career  in  1829,  by  the  publication  of  The  Naval 
Officer,  a  nautical  tale,  in  three  volumes.  This 
work  partook  too  strongly  of  the  free  spirit  of  the 
sailor,  but,  amidst  its  oceasion.al  violations  of  taste 
and  decorum,  there  was  a  rough  racy  humour  and 
dramatic  liveliness  that  atoned  for'  many  faults. 
In  the  following  year  the  captain  was  rcadv  with 
other  three  volumes,  more  carefully  finished,  and 
presenting  a  well-compacted  story,  entitled  The 
King's  Own.  Though  occasionally  a  little  awkward 
on  land.  Captain  Marryat  was  at  home  on  the  sea, 
and  whether  serious  or  comic — whether  delineating 
a  captain,  midshipman,  or  common  tar,  or  even  a 
carpenter,  he  evinced  a  minute  practical  acipiaint- 
ance  with  all  on  board  ship,  and  with  every  variefv 
of  nautic:d  character.  His  vivid  and  striking 
powers  of  description  were  also  displayed  to  much 
advantage  in  this  novel.  Newton  Foster,  or  the 
Merchant  Service,  1832,  was  our  author's  next  work, 
and  is  a  tale  of  various  and  sustained  interest.  It 
was  surpassed,  however,  by  its  immediate  successor, 
Peter  Simple,  the  most  amusing  of  all  the  author's 


works.  His  naval  connnandcr,  Captain  Savaire, 
Chucks  the  boatswain,  O'lirien  the  Irish  lienten.ant, 
an<l  Muddle  tlie  carpenter,  are  excellent  individual 
portraits— as  distinct  and  life-like  as  Tom  Howling, 
Hatchway,  or  Pipes.  The  scenes  in  the  West 
Indies  disjilay  the  higher  powers  of  the  novelist, 
and  the  escape  from  tlie  French  prison  interests  us 
almost  as  deeply  as  the  similar  efforts  of  Caleb 
Williams.  Continuing  his  nautical  •ccnes  and  por- 
traits, Captain  Marryat  has  since  written  about 
thirty  volumes— as  ./arali  Faithful  (one  of  his  best 
productions).  The  Phantom  Sliip,  Mr  Midshipman 
Easii,  The  Pacha  of  Manij  Tales.  Japhcl  in  Search  of 
a  Father,   Poor  Jack.  Frank  Mililmaij,  .Joseph    Rusli- 


i/(  the  Poacher,  Maslerman  ReaJij,  Pcrcival  Keene, 
&c.  In  the  hasty  production  of  so  many  volumes, 
the  ijualitii  could  not  always  be  equal.  The  nautical 
humour  and  racy  dialogue  could  not  always  be  pro- 
duceil  at  will,  of  a  new  and  different  stamp  at  each 
successive  effort.  Such,  however,  is  the  fertile 
fancy  and  active  observation  of  the  author,  and  his 
lively  powers  of  amusing  and  describing,  th,at  he 
has  fewer  repetitions  and  less  tediousness  th.an 
almost  any  otiier  writer  equally  voluminous.  His 
last  work,  •  Fercival  Keene'  (1842),  lietrays  no 
falling-ofT,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  interesting  of  his  '  sea  changes.'  '  Cap- 
tain Marryat,'  says  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, 'stands  .second  to  no  living  novelist  but"  Miss 
Edgeworth.  His  happy  delineations  and  contr.ists 
of  character,  and  easy  play  of  native  fun,  redeem  a 
thousanil  faults  of  verbosity,  clumsiness,  and  coarse- 
ness. His  strong  sense  and  utter  superiority  to 
affectation  of  all  sorts,  command  respect ;  and  in  his 
qniet  effectiveness  of  circumstantial  narrative,  he 
sometimes  approaches  old  Defoe.  There  is  less  of 
caricature  about  his  pictures  than  those  of  any  con- 
temporary humorist — unless,  perhaps,  Jlorier  ;  and 
he  shows  ftir  larger  and  maturer  knowledge  of  the 
real  workings  of  human  nature  than  any  of  the 
band,  except  the  exquisite  writer  we  have  just 
named,  and  Mr  Theodore  Hook,  of  whom  praise  is 
equally  superfluous.'  This  was  written  in  1839, 
before  Charles  Dickens  had  '  gathered  all  Iiis  fame ;' 
and  with  all  our  admiration  of  Jlarryat,  we  should 
he  disposed  at  present  to  claim  for  the  younger 
novelist  an  equal,  if  not  superior — as  clear,  and  a 
more  genial — knowledge  of  human  nature— a(  least 
on  land. 

To  vary  or  relieve  his  incessant  toils  at  original 
composition.  Captain  Marryat  made  a  trip  to  Ame- 
rica in  18.'!7,  the  result  of  which  he  gave  to  the 
world  in  1839  in  three  volumes,  entitled  A  Diary 
in  America,  with  Remarks  on  its  Institutions.  This 
was  flying  at  higher  game  than  any  he  had  pre- 
viously brought  down  ;  but  the  real  value  of  these 
volumes  consists  in  their  resemblance  to  parts  of 
his  novels — in  humorous  caricature  and  anecdote, 
shrewd  observation,  and  lively  or  striking  descrip- 
tion. His  .account  of  the  American  navy  is  valuable ; 
and  so  practical  and  sagacious  an  observer  could  not 
visit  the  schools,  prisons,  and  other  public  institu- 
tions of  the  New  World,  without  throwing  out 
valuable  reflections,  and  noting  what  is  superior  or 
defective.  He  is  no  admirer  of  the  democratic 
government  of  America :  indeed  his  Diary  is  as 
unfavourable  to  the  national  character  as  the  pre- 
vious sketches  of  Mrs  Trollope  or  Captain  Hall. 
But  it  is  in  relating  traits  of  manners,  peculiarities 
of  speech,  and  other  singijar  or  ludicrous  charac- 
teristics of  the  Americans,  that  Captain  Marryat 
excels.  These  are  as  rich  as  his  fictitious  delinea- 
tions, and,  like  them,  probably  owe  a  good  deal  to 
the  suggestive  fancy  and  love  of  drollery  proper  to 
the  novelist.     The  success  of  this  Diary  induced  the 
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author  to  add  three  additional  volumes  to  it  in  the 
followin},'  year,  but  the  continuation  is  greatly  in- 
ferior. 


[A  Prudent  Sea  Captain — Abuse  of  Ship  Slora.} 

[From '  The  King's  Own."] 

'  Well,  Mr  Cheeks,  what  are  the  carpenters  about !' 

'  Westdu  ani'  Smallbridpe  are  going  on  with  the 

chain — tlie  whole  of  them  will  be  finished  to-morrow.' 

*  Well  >: 

'  Smith  i-i  abo\it  the  chest  of  drawern,  to  match  the 
one  in  my  Lady  Capperbar's  bed-room.* 

'  Very  good.     And  what  is  Hilton  about?' 

'  He  ha.s  fini.shed  the  spare-leaf  of  the  dining-table, 
>ir ;  he  is  now  about  a  little  job  for  the  second-lieu- 
tenant.' 

'A  job  for  the  second  lieutenant,  sir!  How  often 
have  1  told  you,  Mr  Cheeks,  that  the  carpenters  are 
not  to  be  employed,  e-xcept  on  ship's  duty,  without  my 
epccial  permission.' 

*  His  stan.ling  bed-place  is  broke,  sir;  ho  is  only 

getting  out  a  chock  or  two.* 

*  Mr  Cheeks,  you  have  disobeyed  ray  most  positix'e 

orders.  Hy  the  by,  sir,  I  understand  you  were  not 
sober  l&st  night  ?* 

'  Please  your  hcnour,*  replied  the  carpenter,  '  I 
wasn't  drunk — I  was  only  a  little  fresh.* 

'  Take  you  care,  Mr  Cheeks.  Well,  now,  what  are 
the  rest  of  your  crew  about  V 

'  Why,  Thomson  and  \Vater9  are  cutting  out  the 
pales  for  the  garden  out  of  the  jibboom  ;  l*vc  saved 
the  heel  to  return.* 

'  Very  well ;  but  there  wont  be  enough,  will  there  !* 

'No,  sir;  it  will  take  a  hand-mast  to  finish  the 
whole.* 

•Then  we  must  c.'cpend  one  when  we  go  out  again. 
We  can  carry  away  a  top-mast,  and  make  a  new  one 
out  of  the  hand-mast  at  sea.  In  the  meantime,  if  the 
Mwycrs  have  nothing  to  do,  they  may  as  well  cut  the 
palings  at  once.  .\nd  now,  let  me  see — oh,  the  pain- 
ters must  go  on  shore  to  finish  the  attics.' 

'  Ves,  sir  ;  but  my  Lady  Cappcrbar  wishes  the  jea- 
lowKft  to  be  painted  vermilion  ;  she  .says  it  will  look 
more  rural.' 

'  Mrs  Capperbar  ought  to  know  enough  about  ship's 
stores  by  this  time  to  be  aware  that  we  are  only  allowed 
tliree  colours,  .she  may  choo.se  or  mi.\  them  a.s  she 
plciLses  ;  but  as  for  going  to  the  expense  of  buying 
paint,  I  can't  afford  it.  What  are  the  rest  of  the  men 
about !' 

'  Repairing  the  second  cutter,  and  making  a  new 
mojtt  for  the  piimace.* 

*  By  the  by — that  puts  me  in  mind  of  it — have  j'ou 

expended  any  boat's  masts  f 

*  Only  the  one  carried  away,  sir.* 

'Then  you  must  expend  two  more.     Mrs  C ha.s 

just  8<'nt  me  off  a  list  of  a  (cw  thing's  thai  she  wishes 
made  while  we  are  at  anchor,  and  I  see  two  judes  lor 
clothes-lines.  Siiw  off  the  sheave-holes,  and  put  two 
pegsthnjugh  at  right  angles — you  know  how  I  mean  I' 

'  Ves,  sir.  What  am  1  to  do,  sir,  about  the  cucum- 
ber frame  I  My  Lady  Capperbar  says  that  she  must 
have  it,  and  1  haven't  glass  enough.  They  grumbled  at 
the  yard  last  time.' 

'  Mrs  C must  wait  a  little.     What  arc   the 

annourent  about  I* 

'  They  have  been  so  busy  with  your  work,  sir,  that  the 
arms  are  in  a  very  bad  condition.  The  first-lieutenant 
•aid  yesterday  that  they  were  a  disgrace  to  the  ship.' 

*  Whi>  tiares  say  that  (* 

*  The  first-lieutcnalit,  sir.' 

'  Well,  then,  let  them  rub  up  the  anns,  and  let  me 

know  when  (hey  arc  dune,  ami  we'll  get  the  forge  up.' 

'  The  armourer  hius  made  til  rakes  and  six  hoes. 


and  the  two  little  hoes  for  the  children  ;  but  be  saya 
that  he  can't  make  a  spade.* 

"Then  I'll  take  his  warrant  awav,  hv  heavens,  since 
he  does  not  know  his  duty.  That  Aill'do,  .Mr  Cheeks. 
1  shall  overlook  your  being  in  liquor  this  time;  but 
take  care.     Send  the  boatswain  to  me.' 

A  fi'w  other  authors  have,  like  Captain  Marryat, 
presented  us  with  good  pictures  of  maritime  life 
und  adventures.  The  Naral  .Sketch  ■  JJuok.  18-28; 
Siilors  ami  Saiiitx,  \»-29  ;  Tales  of  a  Tar,  \S30  ;  Land 
Sharks  anil  Sea  Gulls,  1838;  and  other  works,  by 
C.UTA1N-  Glasscock,  H.N.,  .ire  all  genuine  tales  of 
the  sea,  and  display  a  hearty  comic  humour  and 
rich  phraseohigy,  with  as  cordial  a  contempt  for 
regularity  of  plot  !  Italllin  the  Reefer,  and  Outward 
Hound,  or  a  Merchant's  Adrentures,  bv  Ma  Howahd, 
are  iK'tter  managed  as  to  fable  (particularly  '  Out- 
ward liound,'  which  is  a  well-constructed  tale),  but 
have  not  the  same  breadth  of  hunuiur  as  Captain 
(;i;ussax;k's  novels.  The  Life  of  a  Sailor,  and  Jlen 
lirace,  by  Caitai.n  Chamikr,  are  excellent  works 
of  the  same  class,  replete  with  nature,  observation, 
and  humour.  Tom  Crimjie's  Lmi,  by  Michael  Scott, 
and  The  Cruise  of  the  Mi<l<ie  (both  originally  pub- 
lished in  Blackwood's  JIagazine),  are  also  veritable 
productions  of  the  sea — a  little  coarse,  but  spirited, 
ami  showing  us  '  things  as  they  arc.'  Mr  Scott,  who 
Wius  a  native  of  Cilasgow,  spent  a  consi<lerable  part 
of  his  life  in  a  mercantile  situation  at  Kingston  in 
Jamaica.  lie  died  in  his  native  city,  in  1835,  aged 
about  forty-si.\. 

MRS  GORE. 

This  lady  is  a  clever  and  prolific  writer  of  tale* 
and  fashionable  novels.  Her  first  work  (published 
anoirymously)  was,  we  believe,  a  small  volume  con- 
taining two  tales.  The  Lettre  de  Cachet,  and  The 
lieiyn  of  Terror,  I8'27.  One  of  these  relates  to  the 
times  of  lA)uis  XI\^,  and  the  other  to  the  French 
Kevolution.  They  are  lioth  interesting  graceful 
tales — superior,  we  think,  to  some  of  the  more 
elaborate  and  extensive  fictions  of  the  authoress. 
In  18.30  apiKared  Women  as  thei/  Are,  or  the  Man- 
ners of  the  Daij,  three  volumes — an  easy  sparkling 
narrative,  with  correct  pictures  of  modern  siK'iety — 
much  lady-like  writing  on  dress  and  fashion,  and 
some  rather  mis]ilaced  derision  or  c<intenipt  for 
'excellent  wives'  and  'good  sort  of  men.'  This 
novel  8o<m  went  through  a  second  eiiition,  and  Mrs 
Gore  continued  the  same  style  of  fashionable  por- 
traiture. In  I8:u  she  issued  Afothers  and  IJaui/hlrrt, 
a  Tale  of  the  Year  l^.-JO.  Here  the  manners  of  giijr 
life — balls,  ilinners,  ami  fetes — with  clever  sketches 
of  character,  and  amusing  dialogues,  make  up  the 
customary  three  volumes.  The  same  year  we  fliul 
Mrs  (!ore  compiling  a  series  of  narratives  for  youth, 
entitled  The  Historical  Traivlter.  In  '83'J  she  came 
forward  with  The  Fair  of  May  Fat.-,  a  series  of 
fishioriable  tales,  tlial  were  not  so  well  receivi'd. 
The  critics  hinted  that  Mrs  Gore  had  exhausted  her 
stm-k  of  observation,  and  we  believe  she  went  to 
reside  in  France,  where  she  contiimetl  some  years. 
Her  next  tale  was  entitled  Mrs  Armi/laiir.  In  HriS 
she  i>ublisbetl  The  lit^i'k  of  Ii<uies,  or  lituie-Fatwier't 
Manual,  a  delightful  little  work  on  the  history  of  llie 
ro.se,  its  propagation  and  culture.  France  is  ctde- 
brate<l  for  its  rich  varieties  of  the  queen  of  th>wera, 
and  .Mrs  Gore  availed  herself  of  the  taste  ami  expe- 
rience of  the  French  floriculturists,  A  few  m.inths 
afterwards  came  out  The  Ucir  of  Selu-vod,  or  Thret 
F/nrhs  if  a  Life,  a  novel  in  which  were  exhibited 
sketches  of  Parisian  as  well  as  Knglish  so4'iety,  luid 
an  interesting  though  Si>mewhat  ci>nfused  plot.  The 
year   1839   witnessed  tliree  more  works  of  fiction 
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from  this  imU-fatiizable  laily.  The  Cabinet  J^tin-ster^ 
tlu'  sreiip  of  whii-ii  is  laid  duriiiK  tlu-  repency  of 
Georye  IV.,  and  includes  anions  its  cliarat-ters  the 
great  name  of  Slieridan  ;  Prcferrnvnt^  or  My  Uncle 
the  Earl,  containing  some  good  sketches  of  drawing- 
room  society,  but  no  plot ;  and  The  Courtier  of  the 
Days  of  Charles  11.^  anil  other  Tales.  Next  year  we 
liave  The  Dowager,  or  the  New  School  for  Scamial ; 
and  in  1841  Grevilh\  or  a  Season  in  Paris;  Jkicre 
of  the  SouOty  or  tftc  Olilen  Time  (a  drama)  ;  and  The 
iMver  ami  her  Husbawl,  Sec.  the  latter  a  free  transla- 
tion of  U.  Bertrand's  Gerfaut.  In  1842  Mrs  Gore 
published  'The  Hankers  Wife,  or  Court  and  Citi/,  in 
whicli  the  eflorts  of  a  family  in  the  middle  rank  to 
outshine  a  nobleman,  and  tiie  consequences  result- 
ing from  this  silly  vanity  and  ambition,  are  truly 
and  powerfully  painted.  The  value  of  Mrs  Gore's 
novels  consists  in  their  lively  caustic  pictures  of 
fashionable  and  liigh  society.  *  The  more  respect- 
able of  her  personages  arc  affcctcrs  of  an  excessive 
prudery  concerning  tlie  decencies  of  life — nay,  occa- 
sionally of  an  exalted  and  mystical  religious  feeling. 
The  business  of  tlieir  existence  is  to  avoul  the 
slightest  breach  of  conventional  decorum.  What- 
ever, therefore,  they  do,  is  a  fair  and  absolute 
measure  of  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  class,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  not  derogatory  to  their  position 
in  tlie  eyes  of  their  equals.  But  the  low  average 
standard  of  morality  thus  depicted,  with  its  con- 
Tentional  distinctions,  cannot  be  invented.  It  forms 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  parties  live  ;  and  were 
it  a  compound,  fabricated  at  the  author's  pleasure, 
the  beings  who  breathe  it  could  not  but  be  univer- 
sally acknowledged  as  fantastical  and  as  mere 
monstrosities ;  they  would  indeed  be  incapable  of 
acting  in  harmony  and  consistence  with  the  known 
laws  and  usages  of  civil  life.  Such  as  a  series  of 
parliamentary  reports,  county  meetings,  raco-horsc 
transactions,  &c.  they  will  be  found,  with  a  reason- 
able allowance  of  artistic  colouring,  to  reflect  accu- 
rately enough  the  notions  current  among  the  upper 
classes  respecting  religion,  politics,  domestic  morals, 
the  social  affections,  and  that  coarse  aggregate  of 
dealing  with  our  neighbours  which  is  embraced  by 
the  term  common  honesty.'*  Besides  the  works  we 
have  mentioned,  Mrs  Gore  has  published  The  De- 
senmnj^e.  The  Peeress^  The  Woman  of  the  World,  The 
Woman  of  Business,  The  Ambassadors  Wife,  and 
other  novels.  She  contributes  tales  to  the  periodi- 
cals, and  is  perhaps  unparalleled  for  fertility.  Her 
works  are  all  of  the  same  class — all  pictures  of  ex- 
isting life  and  manners ;  but  the  want  of  genuine 
feeling,  of  passion,  and  simplicity,  iu  her  living 
models,  and  the  endless  frivolities  of  their  occu- 
pations and  pursuits,  make  us  sometimes  take  leave 
of  Mrs  Gore's  fashionable  trillers  in  the  temper  with 
which  Goldsmith  parted  from  Beau  Tibbs — '  The 
company  of  fouls  may  at  first  make  us  smile,  but  at 
last  never  fails  of  rendering  us  melancholy.' 

[Character  of  a  Prudent  Worldly  Lady.} 

[From  '  WoniLTi  us  they  Arc.'] 

Lady  Lilfield  was  a  thoroughly  worldly  woman — a 
worthy  scion  of  the  Mordaunt  stock.  She  had  pro- 
fessedly accepted  the  hand  of  Sir  Robert  because  a 
connexion  with  him  was  the  best  that  happened  to 
present  itself  in  the  first  year  of  her  debvt — the  *  best 
match'  to  be  had  at  a  season's  warning  !  She  knew  that 
phe  had  been  brouf^ht  out  with  the  vie^v  to  dancing 
at  a  certain  number  of  ballc,  refusing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  <-'ood  offers,  and  accepting  a  better  one,  some- 
where between  the  months  of  January    and   June ; 

*  Athenaeum,  J839. 


and  she  regarded  it  as  a  propitious  dispensation  of 
Providence  to  her  parents  and  to  herself,  that  the 
comparative  proved  a  .superlative — even  a  high  sheriff 
of  the  county,  a  baronet  "f  resjpectable  date,  with  ten 
thousand  a-year!  She  felt  that  her  duty  towards 
herself  necessitated  an  immediate  accej'tance  of  the 
dullest  '  gnr)d  sort  of  nuiii'  extant  tliruii^fliout  the 
three  kingdoms;  and  the  whole  routine  of  her  after- 
life was  regulated  by  the  same  rigid  code  of  mora* 
selfishness.  She  was  penetrated  with  a  most  cxaci 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  her  position  iit  the  world, 
but  she  was  equally  precise  in  her  ap])reeiation  of 
all  that,  in  her  turn,  she  owed  to  society ;  nor.  from 
her  youth  upwards — 

Content  to  dwell  in  deconcies  for  cver^- 

had  she  been  detected  in  the  slightest  infraction  of 
these  minor  social  duties.  She  knew  with  the  utmost 
accuracy  of  domestic  arithmetic — to  the  fraction  of  a 
course  or  an  entree — the  nuniber  of  dinners  which 
Beech  Park  was  indebted  to  its  neighbourhoud — the 
complement  of  laundry-maids  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  its  county  dignity — the  aggregate  of 
pines  by  which  it  must  retain  its  horticultural  pre- 
cedence. She  had  never  retarded  by  a  day  or  an 
hour  the  arrival  of  the  family-coach  in  (irosvenor 
Square  at  the  exact  moment  creditable  to  Sir  Robert's 
senatorial  punctuality  ;  nor  procrastinated  by  half  a 
second  the  simultaneous  bobs  of  her  ostentatious 
Sunday  school,  as  she  sailed  majestically  along  the 
aisle  towards  her  tall,  stately,  pharisaical,  squire- 
archical  pew.  True  to  the  execution  of  her  ta^ks — 
aud  her  whole  life  was  but  one  laborious  task — true 
and  exact  as  the  great  bell  of  the  Beech  Park  turret- 
clock,  she  Wiis  enchanted  with  the  monotonous  music 
of  her  onm  cold  iron  tongue  ;  proclaiming  herself  the 
best  of  wives  and  mothers,  because  Sir  Robert's  rent- 
roll  could  afford  to  conmiand  the  services  of  a  firsfc- 
rate  steward,  and  butler,  and  housekeeper,  and  thus 
insure  a  well-ordered  household ;  and  because  her 
seven  substantial  children  were  duly  drilled  througt 
a  daily  portion  of  rice-pudding  and  spelling-bouk,  and 
an  annual  distribution  of  mumps  and  measles!  All 
went  well  at  Beech  Park  ;  for  Lady  Lilfield  was  *  the 
excellent  wife'  of  '  a  good  sort  of  man  !* 

So  bright  an  example  of  domestic  merit — and  what 
country  neighbourhood  cannot  boast  of  its  duplicate? 
— was  naturally  superior  to  seeking  its  pleasures  in 
the  vapid  and  varying  novelties  of  modern  fashion. 
The  habits  of  Beech  Park  still  affected  the  dignified 
and  primeval  purity  of  the  departed  century.  Lady 
Lilfield  remained  true  to  her  annual  eight  rural 
months  of  the  county  of  Durham  ;  against  whose 
claims  Kemp  town  pleaded,  and  Spa  and  Baden 
bubbled  in  vain.  During  her  pastoral  seclusion,  by 
a  careful  distribution  of  her  stores  of  gossiping,  she 
contrived  to  prose,  in  undetected  tautology,  to  suc- 
cessive detachments  of  an  extensive  neighbourhood, 
concerning  her  London  importance — her  court  dress 
— her  dinner  parties — and  her  refusal   to   visit   the 

Duchess   of  ;    while,    during  the  reign    of  her 

London  importance,  she  made  it  equally  her  duty  to 
bore  her  select  visiting  list  with  the  history  of  the 
new  Beech  Park  school-house — of  the  Beech  Park 
double  dahlias — and  of  the  Beech  Park  privilege  of 
uniting,  in  an  aristocratic  dinner  party,  the  abhorrent 
heads  of  the  rival  political  factions — the  Bianchi  e 
Xcri — the  houses  of  Montague  and  Capulet  of  the 
county  palatine  of  Durham.  By  such  minute  sections 
of  the  wide  chapter  of  colloquial  boredom.  Lady 
Lilfield  acquired  the  character  of  being  a  very  charm- 
ing woman  throughout  her  respectable  clan  of  djnner- 
giving  baronets  and  their  wives ;  but  the  reputation 
of  a  very  miracle  of  prosiiicss  among  those 

Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  world  like  men. 
She  was  but  a  weed  in  the  nobler  field  of  society. 
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Anions  the  other  female  novelists  may  be  men- 
tifUHMi  Miss  Laniwn  (Mrs  Miicleaii).  authoress  of 
Frtincesni  Carrani,  and  Kthtl  Churchill — tile  latter 
a  jxiwerful  and  varied  Knglish  story ;  Miss  Kllkn 
I'icKKRiNG,  whose  novels — Who  shall  be  Jfeir,  The 
StTret  Foe,  and  Sir  Michael  Paiikt,  1841-42 — evince 
preat  spirit  and  liveliness  in  sketching  scenes  and 
ciiaracters. 

In  humorous  delineation  of  town  and  country 
manners  and  follies,  the  sketches  entitled  Liltle 
Petllinyton  and  the  Pedlijujtonians,  by  Mr  John 
I'lKii-E,  two  volumes,  18.19,  are  a  fund  of  lively 
satire  and  amusement.  The  Ingoltitby  Lrtjmds,  or 
Mirih  and  Murrils,  by  Mr  Thomas  Incoi.dsrv, 
1S40  ;  and  My  Cousin  Nicholas,  by  the  same  author, 
1841,  are  marked  by  a  similar  comic  breadth  of 
humour.  Mr  Docglas  Jkrroi.d,  author  of  Mm 
of  Character,  three  volumes,  IS.IS,  has  written  several 
amusing  papers  in  the  same  style  as  the  above,  but 
has  been  more  successful  in  writiiifr  light  pieces  for 
the  stage.  Mr  .lerrold  now  edits  a  periodical — the 
Illuminated  Magazine.  Mr  W.  M.  Tii.\ckerav  has 
])ublislied  (under  the  Cockney  name  of  '  Michael 
Angelo  Titmarsh')  various  graphic  and  entertaining 
works — TheParis  Sketch-Ilooh,  1840;  Comic  Talcsand 
t^htlches,  1841 ;  and  The  Irish  Sketrh-lkmk,  1842.  Tlie 
latter  is  the  most  valuable;  for  Titmarsh  is  a  quick 
obsenrcr,  and  original  in  style  and  description. 

MISS  HARRIET  MARTINEAtT. 

Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  an  extensive  miscel- 
laneous writer,  published  in  1832  and  1833  a  scries 
of  1  lluxtraliims  of  Political  JCconomy.  in  the  shape  of 
tides  or  novels.  One  story  represents  the  advantages 
of  the  division  and  economy  of  labour,  another  the 
utility  of  capital  and  machinery,  and  others  rel.ite  to 
rent,  population,  &;c.  These  tales  contain  many 
clever  and  striking  descriptions,  and  evince  much 
knowle<lgc  of  human  character.  In  1837  Miss 
Martineau  published  the  results  of  a  visit  to  Ame- 
rica, and  a  careful  inspection  of  its  institutions 
and  national  manners,  under  the  title  of  Society  in 
America.  This  she  subsequently  followed  up  by 
a  Pelnisprct  of  Wesirm  Tracel.  Her  first  regular 
novel  appeared  in  1839,  and  was  entilled  Deerbrook. 
Thuugli  Improbable  in  many  of  its  incidents,  this 
work  abounds  in  eloquent  and  striking  passages. 
The  denutcratic  opinions  of  the  authoress  (for  in  all 
but  lier  anti-Malthusian  dix'trines  Miss  Martineau  is 
a  sort  of  female  (lOtlwin)  are  strikingly  brought  fur- 
ward,  and  the  characters  arc  well  drawn.  '  Deer- 
brook'  is  a  story  of  English  domestic  life.  The  ne.xt 
elTort  of  Miss  Martineau  was  in  the  historiciU  ro- 
mance. The  Hour  and  the  Man,  184(1,  is  a  novel  or 
romance  founded  on  the  history  of  the  brave  Tous- 
saint  L'Ouvcrture,  and  with  this  raiin  as  herfi.  Miss 
Martineau  exhibits  as  the  /i"ur  of  action  the  periixl 
when  the  slaves  of  St  Domingo  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  shivery.  There  is  much  passionate  as  well  as 
graceful  writing  in  this  tale ;  its  greatest  defect  is, 
that  there  is  tiMi  much  ili!*quisition,  and  ttnt  little 
connected  or  regular  fable.  Among  the  other  works 
of  Miss  Martineau  arc  si'vcral  fir  children,  ns  The 
Peasant  and  the  Prince,  The  Stttlcrn  at  Hume,  How  to 
Obserir,  Sic.  Her  latest  wfirk.  Life  in  the  Sick-  Iloitm, 
or  En-tays  by  an  Invalid,  1844,  contains  many  in- 
teresting and  pleasing  sketches,  full  of  acute  and 
delicate  thought  ami  elegant  description. 

The  fnllowing  notice  of  our  authoress  appears  in  a 
recent  publication,  'A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age:' — 
'  Harriet  M  irtincau  was  horn  in  the  year  18(12,  one 
of  the  youngest  among  a  fimily  of  eight  children. 
Her  father  was  a  proprii-lor  of  one  of  the  manufic- 
turies  in  Norwich,  iu  which  place  his  family,  ont;i- 


nally  of  French  origin,  had  resided  since  the  revo<*a- 
tiou  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  She  has  herself  ascribi-d 
her  taste  for  literary  pursuits  to  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  her  health  in  childhood  ;  to  the  infirmity  (deaf- 
ness) with  which  she  has  been  afflicted  ever  since, 
which,  without  Ixing  so  complete  as  to  deprive  her 
absolutely  of  all  intercourse  w-itii  the  world,  vet  ob- 
liged her  to  seek  occupations  and  jileasures  within 
herself;  and  to  the  aflection  which  subsisted  between 
her  and  the  brother  nearest  her  own  age,  the  lieT. 
James  Martineau.  whose  fine  mind  and  talents  are 
well  known.  The  occupation  of  writing,  first  li^'gun 
to  gratify  her  own  taste  ancl  inclination,  became 
afterwards  to  her  a  source  of  honourable  indepen- 
dence, when,  by  one  of  the  liisasters  so  common  in 
trade,  her  family  became  involved  in  misfortunes. 
She  was  then  enabled  to  reverse  the  common  lot  of 
unmarried  daughters  in  such  circumstances,  and 
cease  to  be  in  any  resiwct  a  burden.  She  reidised 
an  income  sufficient  for  her  simple  habits,  but  still 
so  small  as  to  enhance  the  integrity  of  the  sacrifice 
which  she  made  to  principle  in  refusing  the  pension 
offered  to  her  by  government  in  1840.  Her  motive 
for  refusing  it  was  that  she  considered  herself  in  the 
light  of  a  political  writer,  .and  that  the  offer  did  not 
proceed  from  the  people,  but  from  the  government, 
which  did  not  represent  the  people.' 

[Effects  of  Love  and  Ilappineta  on  iJtt  Miml.] 
(From  •  Deerbrook.'] 

There  needs  no  other  pnKif  that  happiness  is  the 
most  wholesome  moral  atino.iphere,  and  that  in  which 
the  iinniortality  of  man  is  destined  ultimately  to 
thrive,  than  the  elevation  of  soul,  the  religious  a.spira- 
tion,  which  attends  the  first  assumiice,  the  fin*t  sober 
certainty  of  true  love.  There  is  much  of  this  re- 
ligious aspiration  amidst  all  warmth  of  virtuous  alfec- 
tions.  There  is  a  vivid  love  of  (iod  in  the  child  that 
lays  its  check  against  the  cheek  of  its  mother,  and 
chumps  its  arms  about  her  neck.  (_iod  is  thanked  (per- 
haps unconsciously)  for  the  brightness  of  his  earth,  on 
summer  evenings,  when  &  brother  and  sister,  who  have 
long  been  parted,  pour  out  their  heart-stores  to  each 
other,  and  feel  their  cour*e  of  thought  brightening  us 
it  runs.  When  the  aged  parent  hears  of  the  honours 
his  children  have  won,  or  looks  round  upon  their  in- 
nocent faces  as  the  glory  of  his  decline,  his  mind 
reverts  to  Him  who  in  them  prescribed  the  purpose 
of  his  life,  and  bestowed  its  grace.  But  religious  hi 
is  the  iiiooil  of  every  good  afieclion,  none  is  so  devo- 
tional a.^  that  of  love,  especially  so  calletl.  The  soul 
is  then  the  very  temple  of  miorution,  of  faith,  of  holy 
purity,  of  hentisin,  of  charity.  At  such  a  nioment  the 
hunmn  creature  shoots  up  into  the  angel ;  there  is 
nothing  on  earth  t»»o  defiled  for  its  charity — nothing 
in  hell  too  a]>palling  for  its  heroism — nothing  iu 
heaven  too  glorious  for  its  sympathy.  Strengthened, 
sustained,  vivified  by  that  most  mysterious  iKoier, 
union  with  another  spirit,  it  feels  itself  set  well  f.irth 
on  the  way  of  victor)*  over  evil,  sent  out  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  There  is  no  other  such  crisis  in 
human  life.  The  philosopher  may  experience  uiicon- 
trollable  agitation  in  verilving  his  principle  of  biiUnc- 
ing  svsteins  of  worlds,  fit-ling,  [H'rliaps,  ».s  if  ho 
actually  saw  the  creative  hand  in  the  net  of  sending 
the  planets  forth  on  their  everlasting  nay  ;  but  this 
philosopher,  solitary  seraph  a.s  lie  may  lie  regnnled 
amidst  a  myriad  of  men,  knons  at  such  *  monicnt  no 
emotions  so  divine  a»  those  of  the  spirit  becoming 
con.»cious  thot  it  is  beloved — be  it  the  |>eaiuiiil  girl  in 
the  meadow,  or  the  daughter  of  the  Mige  reposing  in 
her  father's  confidence,  or  the  urli.uin  U->iclf  his  I. nun, 
or  the  man  of  litlers  mu'-ing  by  his  fireside.  1  ho 
warrior  about  to  strike  the  ilcei^ive  blow  for  iho 
liberties   of  a   nation,   kowoTct   iiupreuej  with   tlio 
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Bolemiiity  of  the  hour,  is  not  in  a  state  of  such  lofty 
resolution  a-s  those  who,  by  joining  hearts,  are  hiying 
their  joint  hands  on  the  whole  wide  realm  of  futurity 
for  their  ohii.  The  statesman  who,  in  the  moment  of 
iucceijs,  feels  that  an  entire  cla-ss  of  social  sins  and 
woes  is  annihilated  by  his  hand,  is  not  conscious  of 
eo  holy  and  so  intimate  a  thankfulness  as  they  who 
are  aware  that  their  redemption  is  come  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  new  and  sovereign  affection.  And  these 
are  many — they  are  in  all  comers  of  every  land.  'I'he 
Btatesman  is  the  leader  of  a  nation,  the  warrior  is  the 
grace  of  an  age,  the  philosopher  is  the  birth  of  a 
thousand  yearn ;  but  the  lover,  where  is  he  not  ? 
Wherever  parents  look  round  upon  their  children, 
there  he  has  been — wherever  children  are  at  play 
together,  there  he  will  soon  be — wherever  there  are 
roofs  under  which  men  dwell,  wherever  there  is  an 
atmosphere  vibrating  with  human  voices,  there  is  the 
lover,  and  there  is  bis  b)fty  worship  going  on,  un- 
speakable, but  revealed  in  the  brightness  of  the  eye, 
the  maj^■^ty  of  the  presence,  and  the  high  temper  of 
the  discourse. 


THOMAS  MILLER. 

Thomas  SriLLER  is  one  of  the  humble,  happy, 
mdustrious  self-taught  sons  of  fjenius.  He  was 
brought  up  to  tia*  tradu  of  a  basketmaker,  and 
while  thus  obscurely  labouring  *  to  consort  with  the 
muse  and  support  a  family,'  he  attracted  attention, 
first  by  Iiis  poetical  effusions,  and  subsequently  by  a 
series  of  prose  narratives  and  fictions  remarkable 
for  the  freshness  of  their  descriptions  of  rural  life 
and  English  scenery.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr 
Kogers,  our  author  was  placed  in  the  more  congenial 
situation  of  a  bookseller,  and  has  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  publishing  and  selling  his  own  works.  Mr 
Miller's  first  prose  composition  was,  we  believe,  A 
Day  in  the  Wood.^,  which  was  followed  (1839)  by 
Sural  i'^kctches,  both  being  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
Bloomfield's  poetry — simple,  picturesque,  and  cheer- 
ful in  tone  and  spirit.  His  first  novel  was  Royston 
Gowei;  1838,  which  experienced  such  a  reception 
as  to  induce  the  author  to  continue  novel-writing. 
His  second  attempt  was  hazardous,  from  the  asso- 
ciations it  awakened,  and  the  difficulty  of  painting 
historical  characters  of  a  distant  age ;  it  was  entitled 
Fair  Rosamond,  or  the  Days  oj  King  Henry  II. 
There  was  an  evident  improvement  in  the  author's 
style,  but  the  work,  as  a  whole,  was  unsatisfactory 
and  tedious.  In  1840  he  plunged  again  into  a  remote 
era  of  Knghsh  liistory,  requiring  minute  knowledge 
and  practised  skill  to  delineate  with  effect :  his  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  a  Historical  Romance,  is  defective  in 
plot,  but  contains  some  interesting  scenes  and  cha- 
racters. '  There  is,'  says  one  of  Miller's  critics,  *  a 
picturesqueness  in  the  arrangement  and  colouring 
of  his  scenes — an  occasional  glimpse,  now  of  pathos, 
now  of  humour  quaint  and  popular,  but  never  vul- 
gar—an ease  in  the  use  and  combination  of  such  few 
historical  materials  as  suffice  for  his  pm"pose,  which 
put  to  sliame  the  eflbrts  of  many  who  have  been 
crammed  in  schools  and  lectured  in  colleges — and  af- 
ford another  evidence  that  creative  power  is  like  the 
air  and  the  sunshine — visiting  alike  the  cottage  and 
the  mansion,  the  basketmaker's  shop  and  the  literary 
gentleman's  sanctum.'  Miller's  next  appearance,  in 
1841,  evinced  still  more  decided  improvement : 
Gideon  Giles,  the  Roper,  is  a  tale  of  English  life, 
generally  of  humble  characters,  but  rendered  inte- 
resting by  truthful  and  vigorous  delineation.  In 
1842  Mr  Miller  came  forward  with  another  novel — 
Godfrey  Malverin,  or  the  Life  of  an  Author,  detailing 
the  adventures  and  vicissitudes  of  a  country  youth 
who  repairs  to  London  in  quest  of  literary  fame  and 


fortune.  Some  of  the  incidents  in  tliis  work  are 
exaggerated,  yet  the  lives  of  Gerald  Griffin,  l)r 
Maginn,  and  other  literary  adventurers,  contained 
almost  as  strange  and  sad  varieties,  and  the  autiior's 
own  experience  doubtless  prompted  sonif  of  his  de- 
lineations. About  the  same  time  Mr  Miller  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems — a  collection  of  pieces 
contributed  to  different  periodic.ils,  and,  like  lii& 
prose  works,  simple  and  natural  in  feeling  and  de- 
scription. One  of  these  really  beautiful  etiusions  we 
subjoin : — 

The  Happy  Valley, 

It  was  a  valley  filled  with  sweetest  sound?, 
A  languid  music  haunted  everywhere, 

Like  those  with  which  a  summer  eve  abounds. 
From  rustling  com  and  song-birds  c.iUiiig  clear, 

Down  sloping-uplands,  which  some  wood  surrounds, 
With  tinkling  rills  just  heard,  but  not  too  near; 

Or  lowing  cattle  on  the  distant  plain, 

And  swing  of  far-off  bells,  now  caught,  then  lost  again. 

It  seemed  like  Eden*s  angel-peopled  vale. 

So  bright  the  sky,  so  soft  the  streams  did  flow; 

Such  tones  caroe  riding  on  the  musk-winged  gale, 
The  very  air  seemed  sleepily  to  blow. 

And  choicest  flowers  enameled  eveiT  dale. 

Flushed  with  the  richest  sunlight's  rosy  glow; 

It  was  a  valley  drowsy  with  delight. 

Such  fragrance  floated  round,  such  beauty  dimmed  the 
sight. 

The  golden-belted  bees  hummed  in  the  air, 
The  tall  silk  grasses  bent  and  waved  along; 

The  trees  slept  in  the  steeping  sunbeam's  glare, 
The  dreamy  river  chimed  its  under-song, 

And  took  its  own  free  course  without  a  care: 

Amid  the  boughs  did  lute-tongued  songsters  throngs 

Until  the  valley  throbbed  beneath  their  lays. 

And  echo  echo  chased  through  many  a  leafy  maze.     • 

And  shapes  were  there,  like  spirits  of  the  flowers, 
Sent  down  to  see  the  summer-beauties  dress, 

And  feed  their  fragrant  mouths  with  silver  showers ; 
Their  eyes  peeped  out  from  many  a  green  recess. 

And  their  fair  forms  made  light  the  thick-set  bower*. 
The  very  flowers  seemed  eager  to  caress 

Such  living  sisters,  and  the  boughs,  long-leaved, 

Clustered  to  catch  the  sighs  their  pearl-flushed  bosoiue 
heaved. 

One  through  her  long  loose  hair  was  backwanl  jieeping, 
Or  throwing,  with  raised  arm,  the  lucks  aside ; 

Another  high  a  pile  of  flowers  was  heaping. 
Or  looking  love  askance,  and  when  descried. 

Her  coy  glance  on  the  bedded-greensward  keeping  ; 
She  pulled  the  flowers  to  pieces  as  she  eighed, 

Then  blushed  like  timid  daybreak  when  the  dawn 

Looks  crimson  on  the  night,  and  then  again's  with- 
drawn. 

One,  with  her  warm  and  milk-white  arras  outspread. 
On  tip-toe  tripped  along  a  sunlit  glade ; 

Half  turned  the  matchless  sculpture  of  her  head, 
And  half  shook  down  her  silken  circling  braid  ; 

Her  back-blown  scarf  an  arched  rainbow  made  ; 
She  seemed  to  float  on  air,  so  light  she  sped  ; 

Skimming  the  wavy  flowers,  as  she  passed  by. 

With  fair  and  printless  feet,  like  clouds  along  the  skj 

One  sat  alone  within  a  shady  nook, 

With  wild-wood  songs  the  lazy  hours  beguiling; 
Or  looking  at  her  shadow  in  the  brook, 

Trying  to  frown,  then  at  the  effort  smiling. 
Her  laughing  eyes  mocked  every  serious  look  ; 

*Twas  as  if  Love  stood  at  himself  reviling: 
She  threw  in  flowers,  and  watched  them  float  away, 
Then  at  her  beauty  looked,  then  sang  a  sweeter  lay. 
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Others  ou  bciU  of  roses  lay  reclined. 

The  regal  flowers  athwart  their  full  lips  thrown, 
And  in  one  fragrance  both  their  sweets  conibincii, 

As  if  they  on  the  self-same  stem  hud  grown, 
So  close  were  rose  and  lip  together  twined — 

A  double  liower  that  from  one  bud  hud  blown. 
Till  none  could  tell,  so  closely  were  they  blended. 
Where  swelled  the  curving  lip,  or  where  the  rose-bloora 
ended. 

One,  half  asleep,  crushing  the  twined  flowers, 

t'pon  a  velvet  slope  like  Dian  lay  ; 
Still  a^  a  lark  that  mid  the  daisies  cowers  ; 

Her  looped-up  tunic  tossed  in  disarrav. 
Showed  rounded  limbs,  too  fair  for  earthly  bowers  ; 

They  lookeil  like  roses  on  a  cloudy  day ; 
The  warm  white  dulled  amid  the  cidder  green ; 
The  flowers  too  rough  a  couch  that   lovely  shape  to 
screen. 

Some  lay  like  Thetis'  nymphs  along  the  shore. 
With  ocean-pearl  combing  their  golilen  locks, 

And  singing  to  the  waves  for  evermore  ; 

Sinking  like  flowers  at  eve  beside  the  rocks, 

If  but  a  sound  above  the  muffled  roar 

Of  the  low  waves  was  heard.     In  little  flocks 

Others  went  trooping  through  the  wooded  alleys. 

Their  kirtles  glancing  white,  like  streams  in  sunny 
valleys. 

They  wore  such  forms  as,  imaged  in  the  night, 

Sail  in  our  dreams  across  the  heaven's  steep  blue; 

When  the  closed  lid  sees  visions  streaming  bright, 
Too  beautiful  to  meet  the  naked  view; 

Like  faces  formed  in  clouds  of  silver  light. 

Women  they  were  !  such  its  the  angels  knew — 

Such  a.s  the  nuimmoth  looked  on,  ere  he  fled, 

Scared  by  the  lovers'  wings,  tliat  streamed  in  sunset 
red. 

MR  J.  U  PKACOCK. 

Tills  gentleman  has  written  sonni  lively,  natural, 
and  humorous  novels — Heinllung  Hull,  IS  16;  Xight- 
mare  Alibrtj,  1818  ;  Maiil  Miuiitn,  1SJ2  ;  and  Crotchet 
Castlr,  18;il.  These  were  repulpjislied  in  18.17  in  one 
vohnnuof  Bentley's  Stumliinl  Library,  and  no  single 
volume  of  fiction  of  modern  production  contains 
more  witty  or  sarcastic  ilialogue,  or  more  ndinirable 
sketches  of  eccentric  and  ludicrous  charaoters.  Ills 
dramdtis  persunit  arc  finely  arrringed  and  diversified, 
anil  are  full  of  life,  argument,  and  observation.  From 
the  *  higher  nuxMl'  of  the  author  we  e,\triurt  one  short 
sketch — a  graphic  account,  in  the  tale  of  '  Malil 
Marian,'  of  freebooter  life  in  tlie  forest, 

*  I  am  in  fine  company,*  said  the  baron. 

■  In  the  very  best  of  company,'  said  the  friar  ;  *  in 
the  high  court  of  Nature,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  own 
nobility.  Is  it  not  so  ?  This  goiKlly  grove  is  our 
palace;  the  oak  and  the  beech  are  its  colorinacle  and 
Its  canopy  ;  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  are 
its  everlasting  lamps  ;  the  grass,  and  the  daisv,  an<l 
the  primro.se,  and  the  violet,  are  its  immy-coloured 
floor  of  green,  white,  yellow,  an<l  blue  ;  the  .Mavtlowcr, 
and  the  wooilbiue,  anil  the  eglantine,  an<l  the  ivv,  are 
its  decorations,  its  curtains,  and  its  tapestry  ;  the  lurk, 
and  the  thrush,  and  the  linnet,  and  the  nightingale, 
are  its  unhired  minstrels  -und  niu^ieians.  Kobin 
Hood  is  king  of  the  forest  both  by  dignitv  of  birth  and 
by  virtue  of  his  standing  army,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
free  choice  of  his  people,  which  he  hii«  indeeil  ;  but  1 
pass  it  by  as  an  illcgitinnite  basis  of  power.  He  holds 
his  dominion  over  the  forest,  and  its  horned  multitude 
of  citixen-deer,  and  its  swinish  multitude  or  peasuntrv 
of  wild  boars,  by  right  of  coiiquent  and  force  of  arms. 
He  levies  cimtrihutions  among  litem  bv  the  free  con- 
sent of  his  archers,  their  virtual  r'-presentatires.     If 


they  should  find  a  voice  to  complain  that  we  are 
"  tyrants  and  usurpers,  to  kill  and  cook  them  up  in 
their  a.ssigned  and  native  dwelling-place,"  we  should 
most  convincingly  admonish  them,  with  point  of 
arrow,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  laws  but 
to  obey  them.  Is  it  not  written  that  the  fat  ribs  of 
the  herd  shall  be  fed  ujion  by  the  mighty  in  the  land  t 
And  have  not  they,  withal,  my  blessing  f— my  ortho- 
do-t,  canonical,  and  urchiepiscopal  blessing!  Do  I  not 
give  thanks  for  them  when  they  are  well  roasted  and 
smoking  under  my  no>e  !  What  title  hud  William 
of  Normandy  to  Ijighmd  that  Hobin  of  Locksley  has 
not  to  merry  Sherwood  i  William  fought  for  his 
claim.  So  does  Hobin.  With  whom  both !  With 
any  that  would  or  will  dispute  it.  William  raised 
contributions.  So  does  Robin.  From  whom  lioth ! 
From  all  that  they  could  or  can  make  pay  them. 
Why  did  any  pay  them  to  William  !     Why  do  anj 

pay  them  to  Hobin !     For  the  same  reason  to  both 

because  they  could  not  or  cannot  hel[i  it.  'I'hey  dilfer, 
indeed,  in  this,  that  William  took  from  the  poor  and 
gave  to  the  rich,  and  Kobin  takes  from  the  rich  and 
gives  to  the  poor;  and  therein  is  Robin  illegitimate, 
though  in  all  else  he  is  true  prince.  Scarlet  and 
John,  are  they  not  peers  of  the  forest  !_lords  tempo- 
ral of  Sherwood  1  And  am  not  I  lord  spiritual !  Am 
I  not  archbishop  i  '  .-Xni  I  not  Pope  !  Do  1  not  con- 
secrate their  banner  and  absolve  their  sins  ?  .Are  not 
they  State,  and  am  not  I  Church !  .Arc  not  they 
State  monarchical,  and  am  not  I  Church  militant! 
Do  I  not  cxconiniunicute  our  enemies  from  venison 
and  brawn,  ami,  by'r  I.ady !  when  need  calls,  beat 
them  down  under  my  feet  i  The  State  levies  tax, 
and  the  Church  levies  tithe.  Even  so  do  we.  Mass! 
— we  take  all  at  once.  What  then  I  It  is  tax  by 
redemption,  and  tithe  by  commutation.  Your  Wil- 
liam ami  Richard  can  cut  and  come  again,  but  our 
Robin  deals  with  slippery  subjects  that  come  not 
twice  to  his  excheciuer.  What  need  we,  then,  to  con- 
stitute u  court,  except  a  fool  and  a  laureate !  For 
the  fool,  his  only  use  is  to  make  false  knaves  merrj 
by  art,  und  we  are  true  men,  and  are  nieiry  by  natur«. 
For  the  laureate,  his  only  otfice  is  to  find  virtues  in 
those  who  have  none,  and  to  drink  sack  for  his  pains. 
We  have  quite  virtue  enough  to  need  him  not,  and 
can  drink  our  sack  for  ourselves.' 

HORACE  SMITH. 

Mr  Horace  Smith,  one  of  the  anoniplislied  authors 
of  the  liijectril  Aililrenses,  was  one  of  the  first  imita- 
tors of  .Sir  Walter  Scutt  in  his  historical  nmiances. 
His  Drnmlililiie  Huii.se,  i\  tale  of  tile  civil  wars,  pub- 
lished ill  l.sjii.  was  received  with  distinguished  fa- 
vour by  the  imlilic,  though  some  of  its  descriptions 
of  the  plague  in  I./)ndon  were  copiiil  tiMi  literally 
from  Defoe,  and  there  was  a  want  of  spirit  and  truth 
in  the  emlwdinient  of  some  of  the  historical  charac- 
ters. The  success  of  this  elliirt  inspired  the  author 
to  venture  into  various  fields  of  fiction.  He  has  sub- 
sequently written  7'or  llill:  Zillah.  a  Tale  of  the  Half 
City;  The  Midsummer  Meiilrii :  Waller  (\-liilon;  Tht 
fnvolunturi/  Prophet ;  Jane  lAuniu- ;  The Moneyeti  Man; 
AtUim  lirou'H  ;  The  Merehant,  &n\  '  The  .M*illeycd 
M.in'  is  the  most  natural  ami  able  of  .Mr  Smith's 
novels,  and  contains  some  tine  pictures  of  l.,ondon 
city  life.  The  author  himself  is  fortunately  • 
moneyed  man.  '  .Mr  .'^lulley  saiil  once,  "  I  know 
not  what  Hnnuf  .Smith  must  take  me  for  some- 
times: I  iini  afraid  he  must  think  me  a  strango 
fellow;  but  is  it  not  odd,  tli.it  the  only  truly  gene- 
rous |x>rsoii  1  evi-r  knew,  who  had  money  t«i  bo 
genertnis  with.  shouKl  Im*  a  st<K'kbr>iker  I  And  he 
writes  (loetry  tisi."  omtinued  Mr  Shelley,  his  voiiv 
rising  in  a  fervour  of  astonishment — "lie  writvs 
poetry  and  pastoral  druiuas,  and  yet  knows  Iiot  to 
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nmkc  inorit  V,  iiiiil  (1(H'S  iiiakc  it,  ami  is  still  f,'i'Tif- 
ruus."'*  'I'lie  i«>t't  iilsi)  [lublicly  txpressed  liis  re- 
gard for  Mr  Smith. 

Wit  and  sense. 
Virtue  and  human  knowle<i;;e,  all  that  might 
Make  this  dull  world  a  business  of  delight, 
Are  all  combined  in  II.  S. 

GEOUGK  r.  n.  JAMES. 

Mil  Gkorge  I'.  U.  James  is  another  of  Scott's 
historical  imitators,  and  perhaits  the  best  of  the 
niiuierous  band.     If  lie  had  not  written  so  much — 


0«or^c  p.  R.  James. 

if,  instead  of  employing  an  amanuensis,  to  whom 
he  dii-tates  his  '  tliiik-cnming  fancies,'  he  had  con- 
ci-'ntrate<i  his  whole  powers  on  a  few  congenial 
subjects  or  periods  of  history,  and  resf)rtcd  to  the 
manual  I;ih(iur  of  penmanship  as  a  drag-chain  on 
the  machine,  he  might  have  attained  to  the  highest 
honours  of  this  department  of  composition.  As  it 
is,  he  has  furnished  many  light,  agreea])le,  and 
picturesque  books — none  of  questionable  tendency 
— and  all  superior  to  the  gencnd  run  of  novels 
of  the  season.  Mr  .Tames's  first  appearance  as 
an  author  was  made,  we  believe,  in  1822,  when 
he  published  a  Histury  nf  the  Life  of  Edu-ard  the 
Black  Prince.  In  1829  he  struck'  into  that  path  in 
which  he  has  been  so  indefatigable,  and  produced 
his  historic.ll  romance  of  liichclieii,  a  very  attrac- 
tive fiction.  In  18.30  he  issued  two  romances, 
Diirnlei/,  or  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  De 
L'Orme.  Next  year  he  produced  rhiliji  Auyuxtus; 
in  18.32  a  History  of  C/uirlemagtie,  and  a  talc,  Ihnry 
Masterton :  in  18-').'!  Mury  of  Burijiindy,  or  the 
lievolt  of  Ghent :  in  18.')+  The  Life  and  Adrentitres 
of  John  Mitrston  Hall :  in  18:!.5  One  in  a  Tliouxiind, 
or  the  Dayii  of  Henri  Qiiatre,  and  The  Gipxy,  a  Tale  ; 
in  18.17  Attiht.  a  romance,  .inii  Tlie  Lire  and  Timex 
of  Limis  XIV.  :  in  18.18  The  Huguenot,  a  Tile  of  the 
French  Protestants,  and  The  Itoliher ;  in  IS.IQ  Henri/ 
of  Giiixe,  ami  A  Gcnilcnmn  of  the  Did  Ifchool :  iii 
1840  The  Kin<js  Highway,  and  The  Afan  at  Arm.^  ; 
in  1841  Corse  de  Leon,  Jacquerie,  or  the  Lady  and 
Page :  The  .indent  Regime,  and  A  Histoiy  of  the  Life 
of  Rich.ird  Caur  dc  Lion;  in  1842  Hurley  Ernslein  ; 

*  Lord  ByrOD  and  Some  of  his  Cootemporories,  by  Leigh 
Hiut. 


in  181.1  Forest  Days,  Em  St  Clair,  The  False  Heir, 
and  Aruhella  Stuart.  We  liave  in  this  catalogue 
some  seventy  or  eighty  volumes.  '  There  seems,* 
says  a  lively  writer,  'to  be  no  limit  to  his  ingenuity, 
his  faculty  of  getting  up  scenes  and  incidents,  dilem- 
mas, artifices,  contrclenips,  battles,  skirmishes,  dis- 
guises, escapes,  trials,  combats,  ativentures,  lie 
accumulates  names,  dresses,  implements  of  war  and 
peace,  official  retinues,  and  the  whole  paraphernalia 
of  customs  and  costumes,  with  astounding  alacrity. 
He  appears  to  have  exhausted  every  imaginable 
situation,  and  to  have  described  every  available 
article  of  attire  on  record.  What  he  must  liave 
passed  through — what  triumphs  he  must  have  en- 
joyed— what  exigencies  he  must  have  experienced — 
wiiat  love  he  must  have  suffered — what  a  grand 
wardrobe  his  brain  must  be!  lie  has  made  some 
poetical  and  dramatic  elliirts,  but  this  irresistible 
tendency  to  pile  up  circumstantial  particulars  is 
fatal  to  those  forms  of  art  which  demand  intensity 
of  passion.  In  stately  narratives  of  chivalry  and 
feudal  grandeur,  precision  and  reiteration  are  desir- 
able rather  than  injurious — as  we  would  have  the 
most  jierfcct  accuracy  and  finish  in  a  picture  of 
ceremonials;  and  here  Mr  .James  is  su]irenie.  One 
of  his  c^)urt  romances  is  a  book  of  brave  sights  and 
heraldic  magnificence — it  is  the  next  thing  to  mov- 
ing at  our  leisure  through  some  superb  and  august 
procession.' 

RKV.  G.  B.  CLEIO. 

The  Rev.  G.  R.  Gi.eig,  cliaplain  of  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, in  the  early  part  of  his  life  served  in  the  army, 
and  in  182.'j  he  published  his  military  reminiscences 
in  an  interesting  narrative  entitled  The  Kuhallern. 
In  1829  he  issued  a  work  also  partly  fictitious.  The 
Chelsea  Pensioners,  which  was  followed  next  year  by 
7'he  Country  Curate;  in  18.37  by  The  Iln.^.wr,  and 
Traditions  of  Chelsea  Hospital;  and  in  1843  by  The 
Light  Dragoon.  Besides  many  anonymous  and  other 
productions,  Mr  Glcig  is  author  of  Memoirs  of  War- 
ren Hastings,  a  work  which  certainly  has  not  added 
to  his  reputation. 

W.  H.  MAXWELL — C.  LEVER — S.  LOVER. 

Various  military  narratives,  in  which  imaginary 
scenes  and  characters  are  mixed  up  with  real  events 
and  grai)hic  descriptions  of  continental  scenery, 
have  been  published  in  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Subaltern.  Amongst  the  writers  of  this 
class  is  Mr  W.  H.  Maxwell,  author  of  Stories  of 
Waterloo.  1829;  Wild  Sports  of  the  West;  Adcerl- 
tnres  of  Captain  Blake;  The  Bivouac,  or  Stories  of  the 
Peninsular  War;  The  Fortunes  of  Hector  O'JJatloran, 
&c  Mr  C.  Lever  is  still  more  popular;  for,  in 
addition  to  his  battle  scenes  and  romantic  exploits, 
he  has  a  rich  racy  national  humour,  and  a  truly 
Irish  love  of  frolic.  His  first  work  was  The  Confes- 
sions of  Harry  Lorrcipier,  which  was  .  followed  by 
Charles  (TAJalley.  the  Irish  Drttgotm;  Jack  11  niton. 
the  Guardsman;  Tom  Burke  of  '  Ours ;^  and  Arthur 
O^Leary,  his  Wanderings  and  Panderings  in  many 
Lands.  Mr  Lever's  heroes  have  all  a  strong  love  of 
adventure,  a  national  proneness  to  blundering,  and 
a  tendency  to  get  into  scrapes  ind  questionable 
situations.  The  author's  chief  f.iult  is  bis  often 
mistaking  farce  for  comedy — mere  animal  spirits  for 
wit  or  humour.  Mr  Samdel  Lover,  author  of 
Legends  and  Stories  of  Ii  eland,  Bory  O' More,  Handy 
Andy,  L.  S.  I).  &c.  is  also  a  genume  Irish  writer,  ,i 
strong  lover  of  his  country,  and,  like  Moore,  a  iioct 
and  musician,  as  well  as  novelist.  The  .scenes  of 
w:ir.  rebellion,  and  iidvcnture  in  Mr  Lover's  talei 
are  related  with  much  spirit 
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JAMi:S  FENIMORE  COOPER. 

.TamisFenimore  CoorER,  the  American  novelist, 
has  obtained  prcat  celL-hrity  in  KnjjliUKi,  ami  over 
all  P^nrope,  for  his  piftnres  of  the  sea,  sea-life,  ami 
will  lodiau  scenery  and  manners.    His  imagination 


James  Fenimore  Cooper, 

is  essentially  poetical.  He  invests  the  ship  with  all 
tlie  interest  of  a  living  beinjj,  and  makes  his  readers 
follow  its  progress,  and  trace  the  operations  of  those 
on  board,  witii  intense  and  never-tta^'Kin^j  anxiety. 
Of  Imniuur  be  has  scarcely  any  perception;  and  in 
delineating;  character  and  familiar  incidents,  he  often 
betrays  a  ^'reat  want  of  taste  ami  knowledj^e  of  the 
world*.  'When  lie  attempts  to  catch  the  ease  of 
fashion,'  it  has  b*'cn  tndy  said,  'he  is  sinu'nlarly  nn- 
Buccessftil.*  lie  txlon^js,  like  Mrs  Hadclitli?,  to  the 
romantic  schoul  of  novelists — esiM.'cially  to  the  sea, 
the  lieath,  and  t)ie  primeval  forest.  Mr  C'ooi)er,  ac- 
cording to  a  notice  of  him  some  years  since  in  the 
New  Monthly  Ma^'azine,  was  born  at  Hiirlinpton  on 
the  Delawan*.  in  1798,  and  was  removed  at  an  early 
ape  to  (\>oi>er's  Town,  a  place  of  which  be  has  ^ivi-n 
an  interestinjx  account  in  The  Pionrrrs.  At  thirteen 
he  wa«  admitted  to  Yale  coUe^fe,  New  Ilavm,  and 
three  years  afterwards  he  went  to  sea — an  event  that 
gave  a  chara*'ter  and  colour  to  his  after-life,  and  pro- 
duced impressions  of  which  the  worbl  has  reaped  the 
rich  result.  On  his  nmrria^e  to  a  lady  in  the  state 
of  Xew  York,  be  quitted  the  navy,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  composition.  His  first  work  was  puhtisbe<l 
in  1821.  and  since  that  period  he  must  have  written 
above  seventy  volumes.  Amon^  them  arc  T/if  Pilot ; 
The  Pioneers  ;  The  Sptj  ;  The  Prairie  :  The  Laul  of  the 
Mohiean.i ;  The  lieil  Jitirer  ;  The  fiordnrrs ;  The  firtivo; 
The  Deer  Shtyrr ;  Eve  ICjfiiiyham ;  The  llettdsman ; 
Heidenmatter ;  Homeu-ani  Umnui ;  Jnrk  o  Lantern  ; 
Mercedenn/ CuAtile  :  The  Pathfinder ;  The  Tim  Admi- 
ral.i ;  The  Water  Witch;  W't/iindutte ;  Ned  Myrrg,  or 
Lifehefnre  the  Mast,  flee.  Besides  liis  numerous  works 
of  fiction,  Mr  roo|K'r  has  written  Err urx ions  in  itnly^ 
1838;  a  Uistury  of  the  American  Aari/,  IH39.  &c. 
In  these  he  diK'S  not  appear  to  advantage.  He  seems 
to  clierish  some  of  the  worst  prejudices  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, ami,  in  his  zeal  for  republican  institutions,  tti 
for^fct  the  cand<mr  and  temper  becoming  an  uulight- 
uied  citizen  ot  the  world. 


lIAI.IBCRTO.\. 

Mil  IlAi.int'RTON,  a  jud^'e  in  Nova  S<'otia,  is  the 
reputed  author  of  a  series  of  bifzhly-amusing  works 
illustrative  of  American  and  (,'anadian  manners, 
abounding;  in  shrewd  sarcastic  remarks  on  [tolitieal 
questions,  the  colonies,  slavery,  domestic  institutions 
and  customs,  and  ahnost  every  familiar  to]»ie  of  the 
day.  The  tirst  of  these  appeared  in  18;i7.  under  the 
title  of  Tht'  i.'liK'ktnaher,  or  the  Sai/iriys  and  Uuinyn  oj 
Samuel  Slick  of  Ulickvide.  A  second  series  was  pub- 
lished in  the  following  year,  and  a  third  in  1840.  'Sam 
Slick'  was  a  universal  fav(jurite;  and  in  184.'i  the 
author  conceived  tlie  iilea  of  briiijjinj;  him  to  Knj;- 
land.  The  Atdichv,  or  Sam  Slick  in  Knyland,  jriveS 
an  account  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  clock- 
maker  when  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the  *  Honour- 
able Mr  Sliek,  Attache  of  the  .American  Ix'gation 
to  the  court  of  St  .James's.'  'I'liere  is  the  same 
quaint  humour,  acute  observation,  and  laugbalile 
exaggeration  in  these  volumes  as  in  the  fornier,  but, 
on  the  whole.  Sam  is  must  amusing  on  the  other  side 
uf  the  Atlantic. 

W.  HARBISON  AINSWORTH. 

Mr  W.  Hahhison  Ainsvohth  has  written  several 
picturesque  romances,  jiartly  founded  <tn  English 
history  and  manners.  His  Ilookwixnl,  18'i4,  is  a  very 
animated  narrative,  in  which  the  adventures  of  Tur- 
pin  the  highwayman  are  graphically  related,  and 
some  of  tlie  vul^rar  superstitions  of  the  last  century 
coloured  witli  the  lights  of  genius.  In  the  interest 
and  rapidity  of  bis  srenis  and  adventures,  Mr  Ains- 
wortli  evinced  a  dramatic  power  and  art,  but  no  (>ri- 
ginality  or  felicity  of  humour  or  character.  His 
second  romance,  Crichton,  1836.  is  founded  on  the 
marvellous  history  of  the  Scottish  cavalier,  but  is 
scarcely  ecpial  to  the  first.  He  has  since  written 
Jack  iSheppard,  a  S(trt  of  Newgate  roman<'*'.  The 
Tower  of  Lamlon,  (rui/  Eawkcs,  Old  St  J*auls^  and 
Windsor  (Aistle.  There  are  rich,  copious,  and  bril- 
liant descriptions  in  some  of  thc^e  works,  but  their 
tendency  is  at  least  doubtful.  To  portray  scenes  of 
low  suc<-essful  villany,  and  to  paint  ghastly  and 
hideous  details  of  human  sufiering,  can  be  no  elevat- 
ing task  for  a  man  of  genius,  nor  luie  likely  to  pro- 
mote among  novel  readers  a  healthy  tone  of  moral 
feeling  or  sentiment. 

SAMUEL    WARREN  —  MRS    BRAY  —  ALBERT    8H1T1I — 
HON.  C.  A.  MURRAY. 

In  viviil  painting;  of  the  passions,  and  depicting 
scenes  of  modern  life,  the  tales  of  Mr  Samuel  War- 
ren, RU.S.  have  enjoyed  a  high  and  deserved  de- 
gree of  popularity.  His  Paxsayes  from  the  Diary  of 
a  Late  Physician,  two  volnmes,  1837,  contain  many 
touching  and  l>cautiful  stories;  and  his  Ten  Thou- 
sand  a  Year,  though  in  some  parts  ridiculously  ex- 
aggerated, and  too  liable  to  tlie  suspicion  of  Iviug 
a  satire  uimn  the  middle  cla^.•ies,  is  alst)  an  amus- 
ing and  able  novel.  Mas  Ukay,  a  IX-vun«hire 
lady,  and  authoress  of  an  excellent  tour  among  the 
mountains  and  lakes  of  Switzerland,  has  written 
a  numlKT  of  historical  and  oilu  r  novels — De  /'r-ix, 
or  Sketches  of  Manners  and  ( 'iL\tonis  of  the  Four- 
tecnih  Centitn/,  1826;  /Awy  de  Ptmerry ;  Tht  I*to- 
testant,  a  Tale  of  the  Itcian  tf  Queen  Maty ;  Talba^ 
or  the  MtHir  of  J\'tlHtjal;  Trclawney  of  TrelairMey, 
&c.  An  Knglihh  novel,  CWrA  Stukelry.  published 
anonymously  in  I84L»,  is  a  vigorous  and  inlervul- 
ing  work,  though  in  some  |»Hrts  coars**  and  vehe- 
ment in  style.  The  Adi'mturrM  tf  Mr  I^dhury, 
by  Ai.itKUT  Smith,  and  The  Prairie  liird,  by  tha 
liuNOURAULE  I'.  A.  MiHHAV,  muy  be  meutionetlu 
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unifiiiH  the  superior  elass  of  recent  niivels.  The 
wlmle  of  these  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate; 
for  not  only  does  '  every  year  and  month  send  out  a 
new  (Hie,'  but  every  inai:azine  contains  tales  and 
parts  of  romances  well  written,  and  possessing  many 
of  the  requisites  for  successful  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  high  and  crowninf;  glory  of  originality, 
wit,  or  inventive  genius,  nuist  always  \>e  rare  ;  but 
In  no  previous  period  of  our  literature  was  there  so 
much  respectable  talent,  knowledge,  and  imagination 
fniburked  in  fictitious  composition.  One  great  name, 
however,  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned. 

CHARI.KS  DICKKNS. 

Few  authors  have  succeeded  in  achieving  so  bril- 
liant a  reputation  as  that  secured  by  Ma  (^haiilf.s 
Dickens  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  sale  of 
his  works  has  been  unexampleil,  and  they  have  been 
translated  into  various  languages,  including  even 
the  Dutch  and  Russian.  Writings  so  universally 
popidar  nmst  lie  founded  on  truth  and  nature — nnist 
appeal  to  those  passions  and  tastes  common  to  in:iB- 
kind  in  every  country  ;  and  at  the  same  time  must 
possess  originality  and  force  of  delineation.  The 
first  publication  of  Dickens  was  a  series  of  sketches 
and  illustrations,  chieUy  of  ordinary  English  and 
metropolitan  life,  known  as  i</iclcl:es  by  Bit:.  The 
earlier  numbers  of  these  were  written  for  a  news- 
pajier,  the  Evening  Chronicle,  and  the  remainder  for 
a  magazine.  They  were  afterwards  collected  and 
published  in  two  volumes,  bearing  respectively  the 
dates  of  18.36  and  18.37.  The  author  was  then  a 
young  man  of  about  twenty-si.\.  In  1837  he  began 
another  series  of  a  similar  character,  The  Pic/iwick 
Papers,  of  which  30,000  copies  are  said  to  have 
been  sold.  Though  defective  in  jilan  and  arrange- 
ment, as  Mr  Dickens  himself  admits,  the  characters 
in  this  new  series  of  sketches,  and  the  spirit  with 
which  the  incidents  are  described,  amply  atone  for 
the  want  of  any  interestmg  or  well-constructed  plot. 
The  hero,  Pickwick,  is  almost  as  genial,  unsophisti- 
cated, and  original  as  My  Uncle  Toby,  and  his  man, 
Sam  Weller,  is  an  epitome  of  London  low  life  in  its 
most  agreeable  and  entertaining  form.  The  dia- 
logue overflowed  with  kindly  humour,  and  felicities 
of  phrase  and  expression  ;  the  description  was  so 
graphic  and  copious,  and  the  comic  scenes  so  finely 
blended  with  tenderness  and  benevolence,  that  the 
effect  of  the  whole  was  irresistible.  The  satire  and 
ridicule  of  the  author  were  alwa3's  well  directed, 
and  though  coloured  a  little  too  highly,  bore  the 
clear  impress  of  actual  life  and  observation.  To  aid 
in  these  effects,  Mr  Dickens  called  in  the  artist  and 
engraver.  What  Boz  conceived  and  described.  Phiz 
represented  with  so  much  truth,  and  spirit,  and  indi- 
viduiJity — seizing  upon  every  trait  and  feature,  and 
preserving  the  same  distinguisliing  characteristics 
throughout — that  'he  characters  appeared  to  stand 
bodily  forth  to  the  world  as  veritable  personages  of 
the  day,  destined  to  live  for  all  time  coming.  The 
intimate  acquaintance  evinced  in  *  Pickwick*  with 
the  middle  and  low  life  of  London,  and  of  the  tricks 
and  knavery  of  legal  and  medical  pretenders,  the 
arts  of  bookmakers,  and  generally  of  i>articular 
classes  and  usages  common  to  large  cities,  was  a 
novelty  in  our  literature.  It  was  a  restoration  of 
the  spirit  of  Hogarth,  with  equal  humour  and  prac- 
tical wit  and  knowledge,  but  informed  with  a  better 
tone  of  humanity,  and  a  more  select  and  refined 
taste.  'There  is  no  misanthropy  in  his  satire,'  said 
one  of  his  critics.  '  and  no  coarseness  in  his  descrip- 
tions— a  merit  enlianced  by  the  nature  of  his  sub- 
jects. His  works  are  cliictiy  pictures  of  Imiiible  life 
—frequently  of  the  humblest.      The  reader  is  led 


through  scenes  of  poverty  and  crime,  and  all  the 
characters  are  made  to  discourse  in  the  appropriate 
language  <if  their  respective  classes ;  and  yet  we 
recollect  no  passage  which  ought  to  cause  pain  to 
the  most  sensitive  delicacy,  if  read  aloud  in  female 
society.' 

The  next  work  of  our  author  was  Nichnlus  NickUby, 
a  tide  which  was  also  issued  in  monthly  munbers, 
and  soon  attained  to  extensive  popularity.  The 
plan  of  this  work  is  more  regular  and  connected 
than  that  of  '  Pickwick,'  the  characters  generally 
not  overdrawn,  and  the  progressive  interest  of  the 
narrative  well  sustained.  The  character  of  Mrs 
Nicklcby  is  a  fine  portraiture  of  the  ordinary  l-'oir- 
lish  wife,  scarcely  inferior  in  its  kind  to  Fielding's 
Amelia;  and  Ralph  Nickleby  is  also  ably  jiortniyed. 
The  pedagogue  Squeers,  and  his  seminary  of  Do- 
theboys  Hall,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  gra- 
phic of  English  satirical  delineations;  and  the  |>ieture 
it  presents  of  imposture,  ignorance,  and  brutal  cu- 
pidity, is  known  to  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  cari- 
catured. The  exposure  was  a  public  benetit.  The 
ludicrous  account  of  Mr  Crummies  and  his  thea- 
trical company  will  occur  to  the  reader  as  another  of 
Dickens's  happiest  conceptions,  though  it  is  pushed 
into  the  region  of  farce.  In  several  of  our  antlior's 
works  there  appears  a  minute  knowledge  of  dra- 
matic rules  and  stage  affairs.  He  has  himself,  it  is 
said,  written  an  opera  and  a  farce,  and  evidently 
takes  pleasure  in  the  business  of  the  <irama.  May 
not  some  of  his  more  startling  contrasts  in  situa- 
tion and  description  be  traced  to  this  predilection  ? 
Olii'cr  Tu'isI,  the  next  work  of  Mr  Dickens,  is  also 
a  tale  of  Englisli  low  life,  of  vice,  wretchedness,  and 
misery,  drawn  with  the  truth  and  vigour  of  Crabbe. 
The  hero  is  an  orplian  brought  up  by  the  parish, 
and  thrown  among  various  scenes  and  characters 
of  the  lowest  and  worst  description.  The  plot  of 
this  novel  is  well  managed,  and  wrouglit  up  with 
consummate  art  and  power.  The  iTiterest  of  the 
dark  and  tragical  portions  of  the  story  is  over- 
whelming, though  there  is  no  unnatural  exaggera- 
tion to  produce  effect,  and  no  unnecessary  gloom. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  account  of  a  scene 
of  death  witnessed  by  Oliver  while  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  attendant  to  an  undertaker. 

[Death  and  Funeral  of  a  Pauper.'] 

There  was  neither  knocker  nor  bell-handle  at  the 
open  door  where  Oliver  and  his  master  stopped  ;  so, 
groping  his  way  cautiously  through  the  dark  pas.sage, 
and  bidding  Oliver  keep  close  to  him,  and  not  be 
afraid,  the  undertaker  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  first 
flight  of  stairs,  and,  stumbling  against  a  door  on  the 
landing,  rapped  at  it  with  his  knuckles. 

It  was  opened  by  a  young  girl  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen. The  undertaker  at  once  saw  enough  of  what 
the  room  contained,  to  know  it  was  the  ai>artment  to 
which  he  bad  been  directed.  He  stepped  in,  and 
Oliver  followed  him. 

There  was  no  fire  in  the  room  ;  but  a  man  w.os 
crouching  mechanically  over  the  empty  stove.  An 
old  woman,  too,  had  drawn  a  low  stool  to  the  cold 
hearth,  ami  was  sitting  beside  him.  There  were  some 
ragged  children  in  another  comer ;  and  in  a  small 
recess,  opposite  the  door,  there  lay  upon  the  ground 
something  covered  with  an  old  blanket.  Oliver  shud- 
dered as  he  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  place,  and  crept 
involuntarily  closer  to  his  mjister;  for,  thougii  it  was 
covered  up,  the  hoy  fill  that  it  was  a  corpse. 

The  man's  face  was  thin  and  very  pale  ;  his  hair 
and  beard  were  grizzly,  and  his  eyes  were  bloodshot. 
The  old  woman's  face  was  wrinkled,  her  two  remain 
iog  teeth  protruded  over  her  under  lip,  and  her  eyes 
were  bright  and  piercing.     Oliver  was  afraid  to  look 
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at  either  her  or  the  man  ;  they  seemed  so  like  the  rats 
he  had  seen  out>ide. 

*  Nobody  sbull  go  near  her,*  said  the  man,  starting 
fiercely  up  as  the  undertaker  ajtproHched  the  recess. 

*  Keep  back  !  d— n  you,  keep  back,  if  you've  a  life  to 
lose.' 

*  NonsenHe,  my  good  man,*  said  the  undertaker, 
who  waft  pretty  well  used  to  misery  in  all  iw  sha{>es — 

*  nonsense !' 

'  I  tell  you/  said  the  man,  clenching  his  hands  and 
fitarapirij;  furiously  on  the  floor — *  I  tell  you  I  wont 
have  her  put  into  the  fi^ound.  She  couldn't  rest 
there.  The  wormi*  would  worry — not  eat  her — ahe  ia 
BO  worn  away.* 

The  undertaker  offered  no  reply  to  this  raving,  but 
producing  a  tape  from  his  pocket,  knelt  do^m  fur  a 
moment  by  the  side  of  the  body. 

*Ah!*  said  the  man,  bursting  into  tears,  and  sink- 
ing on   his   knees  at   the   feet   of   the  dead  woman  ; 

*  kneel  down,  kneel  down  ;  kneel  round  her  every  one 
of  you,  and  mark  my  words.  I  say  she  starved  to 
death.  I  never  knew  how  bad  she  wa^?  till  the  fever 
came  ujion  her,  and  then  her  bones  were  starting 
through  the  skin.  There  was  neither  fire  nor  candle  ; 
she  died  iii  the  dwk — in  the  dark.  She  couldn't  even 
see  her  children's  faces,  though  we  heard  herga^-^ping 
out  their  names.  I  begged  for  her  in  the  streets,  and 
they  Sent  me  to  prison.  When  I  came  back  she  was 
dving  ;  and  all  the  blood  in  my  heart  has  dried  up, 
for  they  starved  her  to  death.  I  swear  it  before  the 
God  that  saw  it — they  starved  her!'  He  twined  his 
hands  in  his  hair,  and  with  a  loud  scream  rolled 
grovelling  upon  the  floor,  hia  eyes  fixed,  and  the  foam 
gushing  from  his  lips. 

The  terrified  children  cried  bitterly;  but  the  old 
■woman,  who  had  hitherto  remained  a--*  quiet  iv*  if  she 
had  bceu  wholly  deaf  to  all  that  passed,  menaced 
them  into  silence;  and  having  unloosened  the  mnnV 
cravat,  who  still  remained  extended  on  the  ground, 
tottered  towards  the  undertaker. 

•Bhe  wa-s  my  daughter,'  said  the  old  woman,  nodding 
her  head  in  the  direction  of  the  corpse,  and  speaking 
with  an  idiotic  leer  more  ghastly  than  even  the  pre- 
sence of  death  itself.  *  Lord,  Lord  !  well,  it  is  stnmge 
that  I  who  gave  birth  to  her,  and  was  a  woman  then, 
should  be  alive  and  merry  now,  and  she  lying  there 
so  cold  and  stifl'!  Lord,  Lonl ! — to  think  of  it;  it's 
At)  good  as  a  play,  as  good  as  a  play  !' 

As  the  wretched  creature  mumbled  and  chuckled 
tn  her  hideous  merriment,  the  undertaker  turned  to 
go  away. 

*  Stop,  stop  !*  said  the  old  woman  in  a  loud  whisper. 
'  Will  she  be  buried  to-niormw,  or  next  day,  or  to- 
night!  I  laid  her  out,  an<l  I  mu'^t  walk,  you  know. 
Bend  me  a  large  cloak  ;  a  good  warm  one,  for  it  is 
bitter  cold.  We  should  have  cake  and  wine,  tot), 
before  we  go  !  Never  mind  :  send  noino  bread  ;  only 
a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water.  Shall  we  liave 
Rome  bread,  dear  T  she  said  eagerly,  catching  at  the 
undertaker's  coat  as  he  onco  more  moved  towards  the 
door. 

*  Yes,  ycf,*  saiil  the  undertaker ;  '  of  course  ;  any- 
thing, everything/  lie  disengaged  himself  fmin  the 
old  woman's  grasp,  and,  dragging  Oliver  after  him, 
hurried  away. 

The  next  day  (the  family  having  been  meanwhile 
relieved  with  a  half-ouartent  loaf  and  a  piece  of 
'  cheese,  left  with  them  l)y  Mr  numble  himself)  Oliver 
and  his  ma-nter  returned  to  the  miserable  abotle,  wher* 
Mr  Humble  had  already  arriveil,  accompanied  by  four 
men  from  the  workhouse,  who  were  to  act  a.s  In-arcrs. 
An  oM  black  cloak  had  been  thrown  over  t!io  rugs  of 
the  old  woman  and  the  man  ;  the  bare  cntfin  having 
been  screwed  down,  won  then  hoisted  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  bcarvn>,  and  carried  down  stairs  into  the 
•trect. 


'  Now,  you  nmst  put  your  best  leg  foremost,  old 
lady,'  whispered  Sowerberry  in  the  old  woman's  ear; 
*  we  are  rather  late,  and  it  wont  do  to  keep  the 
clergyman  waiting.  Move  on,  ray  men — as  quick  as 
you  like.* 

Thus  directed,  the  bearers  trotted  on  under  their 
light  burden,  and  the  two  mourners  kept  a^  near  them 
OS  they  could.  Mr  Humble  and  Sowerberry  walked 
at  a  good  smart  pace  in  front ;  and  Oliver,  whose  legs 
were  not  so  long  as  his  master's,  ran  by  the  side. 

There  vvas  not  so  great  a  necessity  for  hurrying  as 
Mr  Sowerberry  had  anticipated,  however;  f'lr  when 
they  reached  the  obscure  corner  of  the  churchvard,  in 
which  the  nettles  grew,  and  the  parish  graves  were 
made,  the  clergyman  had  not  arrived,  anil  the  clerk, 
who  was  sitting  by  the  vestry-room  fire,  seemed  to 
think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  might  be  an 
hour  or  so  before  he  came.  So  they  set  tlie  bier  down 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  and  the  two  mourners 
wailed  patiently  in  the  damp  clay,  with  a  cold  rain 
drizzling  down,  while  the  ragged  boys,  whom  the 
sifcctade  had  attracted  into  the  churchyard,  jdaved  a 
noisy  game  at  hide-and-seek  among  the  tombstones, 
or  varied  their  amusements  by  Jtiinping  backwards 
and  forwards  over  the  coflin,  jlr  Sowerberry  and 
Humble,  being  personal  friends  of  the  clerk,  sat  by 
the  fire  with  him,  and  read  the  paper. 

At  length,  after  the  lap^e  of  something  more  than 
an  hour,  Mr  Humble,  and  Sowerberry,  and  the  clerk 
were  seen  running  towards  the  grave  ;  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  clergyman  appeared,  putting 
on  his  sur])lice  as  he  came  along,  jlr  Humble  then 
thrasiied  a  boy  or  two  to  keep  up  appearances ;  and 
the  reverend  gentleman,  having  read  a-s  nmch  of  the 
burial-service  as  could  be  compressed  into  four  minutes, 
gave  his  surf)licc  to  the  clerk,  and  ran  away  a-jain. 

*  Now,  Hill,'  said  Sowerbeny  to  the  grave-digger, 
*fill  up.' 

It  was  no  very  difficult  to^k,  for  the  grave  was  BO 
full  that  the  uppermost  coffin  was  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  surface.  The  grave-digger  shovelleil  in  the 
earth,  stamped  it  loosely  down  with  his  feet,  shouU 
dercd  his  spade,  and  walked  off,  followed  by  the  boys, 
who  murntured  very  loud  complaints  at  the  fun  being 
over  so  soon. 

*  Come,  my  good  fellow,*  said  Humble,  tapping  the 
man  on  the  back,  *  they  wont  to  shut  up  the  yard.' 

Tlic  man,  wlio  had  never  once  moved  since  he  had 
taken  his  station  by  the  grave  side,  started,  raised  his 
head,  stared  at  the  |>erson  who  had  addn'-^sed  him, 
walked  foruard  for  a  few  paces,  and  then  fell  dowm  in 
a  fit.  The  cnizy  old  woman  was  too  much  occupied 
in  bewailing  the  ln>s  of  her  cloak  (which  the  under- 
taker had  taken  oil)  to  pay  him  any  attention  ;  so 
they  threw  a  can  of  cobl  water  over  him,  and  when  he 
came  to,  saw  hin'i  safely  out  of  the  churchyard,  locked 
the  gate,  and  departed  on  their  different  ways. 

*  Well,  Oliver,'  said  SowerKrry,  lus  they  walked 
home,  *  how  do  you  like  it  V 

*  Pretty  well,  thank  you,  sir,'  replied  Oliver,  with 
considerable  hesitation.     '  Not  verj-  much,  sir.* 

*Ah,  you'll  get  used  to  it  in  time,  Oliver,*  said 
S«>werberTy.  *  Nothing  when  you  an  used  to  it,  my 
boy.' 

Oliver  wondered  in  his  own  mind  whether  it  had 
taken  a  very  long  time  to  get  .Mr  SowerU-rry  used  to 
it ;  but  he  thought  it  better  not  to  oj*\.  the  question, 
and  walkeil  back  to  the  shop,  thinking  over. all  he 
had  seen  and  heard. 

The  atrocities  of  Sykos  in  the  same  tale,  particu- 
larly his  niurtler  of  the  girl  Nancy,  are  depicted 
witii  nxtraonlirmry  power. 

In  1S40  Mr  Oitkens  commenced  a  new  species  of 
fiction,  entitleil  .\fastrr  llumyhrftt'*  Cht,k,  designed, 
like  the  Tales  uf  My  Landlord,  to  coiuprisi'  differuDt 
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talcs  uiulcr  one  jjencral  title,  and  joined  by  one  con- 
neotiii^  tiJirnitive.     Tlie  outline  was  by  no  means 
prepossessing;  or  natural,  but  as  soon  as  the  reader 
had  got  througli  this  exterior  scafVoldinj;.  au<l  entered 
on  tlie  first  story,  tlie  yenius  of  the  author  was  found 
to  be  uudnninislicd  in  vivid  delineation  of  eharaoter 
and  description.     Tiio  effects  of  panihlinir  are  de- 
picted witli  great  force.     There  is  aoniethinj;  very 
striking  in  tlie  ctmception  of  the  helpless  old  ganic- 
Bter,  tottering  upon  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  at 
that  period  when  most  of  our  other  passions  are  as 
much  worn  out  as  the  frame  which  sustains  them, 
etiU  maddened  with  that  terrible  infatuation  which 
Beems  to  shoot  up  stronger  and  stronger  as  every 
other  desire  and  energy  dies  away.     Little  Ntll,  the 
grandcliild,  is  a  beautiful  creation  of  pure-niinded- 
ness  and  innocence,  yet  with  those  habits  of  pensive 
reflection,  and  that  firmness  and  energy  of   mind 
which  misfortune  will  often  engraft  on  the  other- 
wise buoyant  and  unthinking  spirit  of  childhood; 
and  the  contrast  between  her  and  her  grandfather, 
now  dwindlt'd  in  every  respect  but  the  one  into  a 
Becond  ehildiuxid,  and  comforted,  directed,  and  sus- 
tained by  her  unshrinking  firmness  and  love,  is  very 
finely  managed.     The  death  of  Nell    is   the    most 
pathetic  and  toucliing  of  the  authors  serious  pas- 
sages— it  is  also  instructive  in  its  pathos,   for  we 
feel  witli  the  author,  that  '  when  death  strikes  down 
the  innocent  and  young,  for  every  fragile  form  from 
which  he  lets  the  panting  spirit  free,   a   himdred 
virtues  rise,  in  shapes  of  mercy,  charity,  and  love, 
to  walk  the  world  and  bless  it.     Of  every  tear  that 
sorrowing  mortals  shed  on  such  green  graves,  some 
good  is  born,  some  gentler  nature  conies.     In  the 
destroyer's  st^ps  there   spring  up  bright  creations 
tliat  defy  his  power,  and  his  dark  patli  becomes  a 
way  of  light  to  heaven.'     In  the  course  of  this  tale 
there  are  many  interesting  and  wliimsical  incidents 
and  adventures,  witli  fine  glimpses  of  rural  scenes, 
old  churches,  and  churchyards.     The  horrors  of  the 
almost  hopeless   want  which  too  often  prevails  in 
the  great  manufacturing  towns,  and  the  wild  and 
reckless  despair  which   it  engenders,  are  also  de- 
scril^ed  with  equal  mastery  of  colouring  and  effect. 
The  sketch  of  the  wretch  whose  whole  life  had  been 
spent  in  wat<:hing,  day  and  night,  a  furnace,  until 
he  imagined  it  to  be  a  living  being,  and  its  roaring 
the  voice  of  the  only  friend  he   liad  ever  known, 
although  perhaps  grotesque,    has  something    in    it 
very  terrible :  we  may  smile  at  the  wildness,  yet 
sluidder  at  the  horror  of  the  fancy.    A  second  story, 
Bitmaby  liudi/e,  is  included  in  '  Master  Humphrey's 
Clock,'  and  this  also  contains  some  excellent  minute 
painting,  a  variety  of  broad  humour  and  laughable 
caricature,  with  some   masterly  scenes   of  passion 
and  description.     The  account  of  the  excesses  com- 
mitted during  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots  in  1780 
may  vie  with  Scott's  narrative  of  the  Porteous  mob; 
and  poor  Barnaby  Rudge  with   ins  raven  may  be 
considered   as   nj   unworthy   companion    to    ])avie 
Gellatley.     There  is  also  a  picture  of  an  old  English 
inn,  the  Maypole,  near  Epping  Forest,  and  an  old 
innkeeper,  John  Willet,  which  is  perfect  in  its  kind 
— sucli,  perhaps,  as  only  Dickens  could  have  painted, 
though  Washington   Irving  might  have  made  the 
first   etching.      After    completing   these   tales    Mr 
Dickens  made  a  trip  to  America,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished an    account   in    1842,   under   the   somewhat 
quaint  title  of  American  Aotes  for  General   Circu- 
lation.     This  work  disappointed  the   author's  ad- 
mirers, which  may  be  considered  as  including  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  reading  public.      The  field  had 
already  been  well  gleaned,  the  American  character 
and  institutions  freqviently  described  and  generally 


to  our  knowlidgc  on  any  of  the  great  topics  con- 
nccteti  "ith  the  condition  or  future  destinies  of  the 
new  world.  On  one  national  point  only  did  the 
novelist  dissertate  at  length— the  state  of  the  news- 
paper ]>ress,  which  he  deseril>es  as  corrui)t  and 
debased  bcvimd  any  exjierience  or  ct)nceptiun  in  this 
country.  He  also  joins  with  Captain  Hasil  Hall, 
Mrs  Trollope,  and  Captain  Marryat,  in  representing 
the  social  state  and  morality  of  the  people  as  low 
and  dangerous,  destitute  of  high  principle  or  gene- 
rosity. So  acute  and  practi.sed  an  observer  as 
Dickens  could  not  travel  without  noting  many  twldi- 
ties  of  character,  and  viewing  familiar  objects  in  a 
new  light;  and  we  are  tempted  to  extract  two 
short  passages  from  his  'American  Notes,*  which 
show  the  masterly  hand  of  the  novelist.  The  first 
is  a  .sketch  of  an  original  met  with  by  our  author 
on  board  a  Pittsburg  canal  boat : — • 

A  thin-faced,  spare-figured  man  of  middle  age  and 
stature,   dressed   in    a    dusty   drabbish-coloured  sul*,, 
such  :t8  1  never  saw  before.      He  was  perfcctlv  quiut 
during  the  first  part  of  the  jounicy  ;  indeed   1   dmi't 
reinembcr  having  so  much  as  seen  him  until  lie  was 
brouglit  out  by  circuuistunces,  as  great  men  often  jire. 
The  canal  extends  to  the  fout  of  the  mountain,  and 
there  of  course  it  stops,  the  passengers  being  conveved 
acrnss  it  by  land -carriage,  and  taken  on  ufterwards  by 
another  canal  boat,  the  counterpart  of  tlie  fii>t,  which 
awaits  them  on  the  other  side.      There  are  two  canal 
lines  of  passage-boat ;  one  is  called  the  I'xprcss,  and 
one  (a  cheaper  one)  the   Pioneer.     The  Pioneer  gets 
first  to  the  mountain,  and  waits  for  the  Kxpress  people 
to  come  up,  both  sets  of  passengers  being  conveyed 
across  it  at  the  same  time.     We  w&re  the  Kxpress 
company,  but  when  we  had  crossed  the  mountain,  and 
had  come  to  the  second  boat,  the  proprietors  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  draft  all  the  Pioneers  into  it  like- 
wise, so  that  we  were  five-and-forty  at  least,  and  the 
accession    of   passengers    was    not    all    of  that   kind 
which   improved   the   prospect   of  sleeping  at   night. 
Our  people  grumbled  at  this,  as   people  do  in  such 
cases,  but  sufi^ered  the  boat  to  be  towed  off  with   the 
whole    freight    aboard    nevertheless ;    and    away    we 
went  down  the  canal.     At  home  I  should  have  pro- 
tested lustily,  but,  being  a  foreigner  here,  I  ludd  my 
peace.    Not  so  this  passenger.    He  cleft  a  path  among 
the  people  on  deck  (we  were  nearly  all  on  deck),  and, 
without  addressing  anybody  whomsoever,  soliloquised 
as  follows  : — -^  This  may  suit  yoUy  this  may,  but  it  don't 
suit  nie.     This  may  be  all  very  well  with  down-easters 
and   men   of   Boston   raising,    but    it    wont  suit    my 
figure  nohow;  and  no  two  ways  about  that;  and  so  I 
tell  you.     Now,   I'm   from   the  brown   forests  of  the 
Mississippi,  I  am,  and  when  the  sun  shines  on  me,  it 
does  shine — a  little.     It  don't  glimmer  where  /  live, 
the  sun  don't.     No.     I'm  a  brown  forester,  I  am.     I 
an't    a   Johnny  Cake.      There   are  no  smooth  .skins 
where  I  live.     We're  rough  men  there.     Rather.     If 
down-easters  and  men  of  Boston  raising  like  this,  I 
am  glad  of  it,  but  I'm  none  of  that  raising,  nor  of 
that  breed.     No.     This  company  wants  a  little  fixing, 
it  does.     I'm    the  wrong  sort  of  man  for  *eni,  /  :ini. 
They  wont  like  nie,  they  wont.     This  is  piling  of  it 
u]),  a  little  too  mountainous,  this  is.'     At  the  end  of 
every  one  of  these  short  sentences  he  turned  upon  his 
heel,  and  walked   the  other  way;  checking  himself 
abruptly  when  he  had  finished  another  .short  sentence, 
and  turning  back  again.     It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say  what  terrific  meaning  was  hidden  in  the  words  of 
this  brown  forester,  hut  I  know  that  the  other  pas- 
sengers looked  on  in  a  sort  of  admiring  horror,  and 
that  presently  the  boat   was  put  back  to  the  wharf, 
and  as  many  of  the   Pioneers  as  could  he  coaxed  or 
bullied  into  going  away,  were  got  rid  of.     When  we 


understood,  and  Mr  Dickens  could  not  hope  to  add  I  started  again,  some  of  the  boldest  spirits  on  board 
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made  bold  to  Huy  to  the  obvious  occa.'<ioii  of  thi;*  iin- 
provcment  in  our  prospects,  *  Much  ohli;:ed  to  you, 
sir:'  w hereunto  the  brown  forester  (wavinj;  his  hand, 
and  Htill  wftlkin«;  up  and  dorni  a-s  before)  replied,  '  No 
you  an't.  You're  none  o'  m_v  raisin;^.  You  may  act 
for  yourselves,  yim  may.  I  have  pinted  nut  the  way. 
Down-eawters  and  Johnny  Cakes  can  fcUow  If  they 
please.  I  an't  a  Jolmny  Cake,  /  an't.  I  am  from  the 
brown  forests  of  the  Mississippi,  /  am  ;'  and  so  on,  as 
before.  He  was  unanimously  voted  one  of  the  tables 
for  his  bed  at  ni^ht — there  is  a  (rreat  contest  for  the 
tables — in  consideration  of  his  public  services,  and  he 
had  the  warmest  coraer  by  the  stove  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  jouniey.  But  1  never  could  tind  out  that 
he  did  anything  exc-pt  hit  there;  nor  did  I  hear  him 
speak  a;;ain  until,  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  tur- 
I  moil  of  getting  the  luirgage  ashore  in  the  dark  at 
Pittsburg,  I  stumbled  over  him  as  he  sat  smoking  a 
cigar  on  the  cabin  steps,  and  heard  him  muttering  to 
himself,  with  a  short  laugh  of  defiance,  *  I  an't  a 
Johnny  Cake,  /an't.  I'm  from  the  brown  forests  of 
the  Mississippi.  /  am,  damme!*  I  am  inclined  to 
%rgue  from  this  that  he  had  never  left  otf  saying  .so. 

file  following  is  completely  in  the  style  of  Dickens 
— a  finished  miniature,  yet  full  of  hciirt : — • 

There  was  a  little  woman  on  board  with  a  little 
bfiby  ;  and  both  little  woman  and  little  child  were 
ch*erful,  good-looking,  bright-eyed,  and  fair  to  see. 
Th*  little  wonum  had  been  passing  a  long  time  with 
hei  sick  mother  in  New  York,  and  ha<i  left  her  home 
in  5t  Louis,  in  that  condition  in  which  ladies  who 
truly  love  their  lords  desire  to  be.  The  bahy  was  boni 
in  hor  mother*^  house,  and  she  had  not  seen  her  hus- 
bant.  (to  whom  she  was  now  returning)  for  twelve 
inoinhs,  having  left  him  a  month  or  two  after  their 
marrage.  Well,  to  be  sure,  there  never  wius  a  little 
woman  so  full  of  hope,  and  tondenicss,  and  love,  and 
anxiety,  as  this  little  woman  was;  and  all  day  long 
she  waidered  whether  *  he*  would  be  at  the  wharf; 
and  wlrther  *  he*  had  got  her  letter;  and  whether,  if 
she  sen-,  the  baby  ashore  by  somebody  else,  Mie'  would 
know  it  meeting  it  in  the  Ktreet ;  which,  seeing  that 
he  had  -'ever  set  eyes  upon  it  in  his  life,  was  not  very 
likely  i)  the  abstnict,  but  was  probable  enough  to  the 
young  ir.other.  She  wiuh  such  an  artless  little  crea- 
ture, and  was  in  such  a  sunny,  beaming,  hopeful  state, 
an<l  let  out  all  this  matter  dinging  close  about  her 
heart  so  freely,  that  all  the  other  lady  piissengen  en- 
tered intc  the  spirit  of  it  as  much  as  ^he ;  and  the 
captain  (who  heard  all  about  it  from  his  wifu)  wiis 
Wondrous  ^ivy  I  promise  you,  inquiring  every  time  we 
met  at  tallo,  as  in  forgetfulne^s,  whether  she  ex- 
pected anybody  to  meet  her  at  St  Louis,  and  whether 
she  would  want  to  go  ashore  the  night  we  reached  it 
(but  he  su|jposed  she  wouldn't),  and  cutting  many 
other  dry  jokes  of  that  nature.  There  wiw  one  little 
weazen-dried,  ajiple-faced  old  woman,  who  took  oc- 
casion to  4l«ubt  the  constancy  of  husbanils  in  such 
circumstances  of  bereavement ;  and  there  was  anothi-r 
lady  (with  a  lap  d(tg),  obi  enough  to  moralise  on  the 
lightnes-j  of  human  affections,  antl  yet  not  so  old  that 
■he  could  help  nursing  the  baby  now  und  then,  or 
laughing  with  the  rest  when  the  little  woman  called 
it  by  its  father's  name,  and  asked  it  all  manner  uf 
fantastic  questions  concerning  hini  in  the  joy  of  her 
heart.  It  wa«  something  of  a  blow  to  the  little  woman, 
that  when  we  were  within  twenty  miles  of  our  desti- 
nation, it  be<*ame  clearly  necessary  to  put  this  baby  to 
bed.  Hut  she  got  over  it  with  the  same  good  humour, 
tied  a  handkerchief  round  her  head,  and  came  out 
into  the  little  gallery  with  the  rest.  Then,  such  an 
Oracle  as  she  became  in  reference  to  the  localities! 
and  such  faci'tinusness  as  wai  displayed  by  the  mar- 
ri<'d  ladies,  and  such  symputhv  a.t  wa*  shown  by  the 
■ingle  oneti,  and  such  peaU  ol'  lauj;bter  aji  the  littlo 


woman  her>elf  («hftwt.uld  ju-t  as  soon  haw  crird) 
greeted  every  jist  with!  At  la>.t  there  were  the  lights 
of  St  Louis,  and  here  wiw  the  wharf,  and  those  were 
the  steps;  and  the  little  woman,  covering  lier  face 
with  her  hands,  and  laughing  (or  seeming  to  laugh) 
more  than  ever,  ran  into  her  own  cabin  and  shut  her- 
self up.  I  have  no  tioubt  that  in  the  charming  incon- 
sistency of  such  excitement,  she  stopped  her  tars,  It'st 
she  should  hear  *  him'  asking  for  her — but  I  did  not 
see  her  do  it.  Then  a  great  crowd  of  people  rushed 
on  board,  though  the  boat  was  not  yet  made  fa'^t,  but 
was  wandering  about  among  the  other  boat-*  to  liud  a 
landing-place  ;  and  everybody  looked  for  the  husband, 
and  nobody  saw  him,  when,  in  the  midst  nf  us  all — 
Heaven  knows  how  she  ever  got  there— there  was  the 
little  woman  clinging  with  both  arras  tight  round  the 
neck  of  a  fine,  good-looking,  sturdy  young  fellow  ;  and 
in  a  moment  afterwards  there  she  was  again,  actu.illy 
clapping  her  little  hamls  for  joy,  as  she  drag^'ed  him 
through  the  small  door  of  her  small  cabin  to  look  at 
the  baby  as  he  lay  asleep ! 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1843  Mr  Dickens  entered 
upon  a  new  t;ile,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  in  which  many 
of  his  American  reminiscences  are  enibodieil,  and 
whicii  evinces  no  diminution  of  his  powers.  Indeed, 
in  freshness  and  vigour  of  thought  and  style,  and 
versatility  of  character  ami  invention,  this  story  bids 
fair  to  rank  among  the  most  finished  cf  the  author's 
performances.  AlM)ut  Christmas  of  the  same  year 
the  fertile  author  threw  otl'a  light  producti<tn  in  liis 
happiest  nnmner — a  Christmas  Carolin  Prose — which 
enjoyed  vast  popularity,  and  was  dramatiM-d  at  the 
London  theatres.  Thus  crowned  with  unrivalled  siu'- 
cess,  buoyant  in  genius  and  spirit,  and  replete  with 
generous  and  manly  feeling,  we  may  anticipate  for 
Mr  Dickens  a  long  and  honourable  career.  *  The  diffi- 
culties to  which  he  is  exjiosod  in  his  present  lieriodical 
mode  of  writing  are,  in  some  respects,  greater  than  if 
he  allowed  himself  a  wider  field,  and  gave  his  whole 
work  to  the  public  at  once.  Hut  he  would  Ik.*  sub- 
jected to  a  severer  criticism  if  his  fiction  could  Iw 
read  continueiUy — if  his  jwwer  of  maintaining  a 
sustained  interest  could  l>e  tested — if  his  w  ork  could 
be  viewed  as  a  connected  whole,  and  its  object, 
plan,  consistency,  and  arrangement,  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  reader  at  once.  This  ordcjd  cannot  be 
passed  triumphantly  without  the  aid  of  other  quali- 
ties than  necessarily  belong  to  the  most  brilliant 
sketcher  of  detached  scenes.  We  do  not,  however, 
mean  to  express  a  doubt  that  Mr  Dickens  can  write 
with  jmlgnient  as  well  as  with  spirit-  His  jvowers 
of  observation  and  description  are  qualities  rarer, 
and  less  capable  of  being  ac<|uired.  than  those  which 
would  enable  him  to  combine  the  scattereil  imrtiona 
of  a  tale  into  one  consistent  and  harmonious  whole. 
If  he  will  endeavour  to  supply  whatever  may  bo 
ellected  by  care  and  study— avoid  imilatii>n  of  other 
writers — keep  nature  steadily  before  his  eyes — and 
cheek  all  disposition  to  exaggerate — we  know  iiu 
writer  who  seems  likely  to  attain  higher  success  in 
that  rich  and  useful  department  of  fiction  which  is 
founded  on  faithful  representations  of  human  cha- 
racter, as  exemplified  in  the  KsiK*ctsof  Kngli»h  lilu.*' 

niBTORI  ANS. 

In  depth  of  research  and  intrinsic  rahie.  the  histo- 
rical works  of  Ihi*  periml  far  exceed  those  of  any  of 
our  former  sections.  Actvss  hiu  been  more  nmhly 
obtainwl  to  all  public  di>cuments.  and  private  cnllec- 
ti(m8  have  Utn  thrown  o|»un  with  a  spirit  «>(  en- 
lightened lilM-ralily.  Certain  departments  uf  bi.«tury 
— as    the    Anglo-Saxon    i»eriod,    and    the    progasi 
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generally  of  the  Enfilisli  I'lmstitution— liave  alsi) 
been  cultivated  with  superior  leiirniii^  and  (iilii;enre. 
The  Kreat  works  of  Iliiiiie,  l{ohertsori,  ami  Cihiion. 
still  inaintiiiii  tiair  pre-eminence  with  the  general 
reader,  hut  tlie  value  of  the  two  tirst  has  been  mate- 
rially iliminislieJ  by  subsequent  inveslitjatiuns  and 
new  information. 

WILLIAM   MITFORD. 

The  most  elaborate  ami  eoniiireliensive  vrarV  we 
liave  here  to  notice,  is  'J'lir  lliflimj  of  drtetc  from  Ihe 
Earliest  Period,  by  Wn.l.lASl  MmollD,  Ivsq.  The 
first  volume  of  Mr  Jlitford's  history  came  liefore 
the  public  in  1784,  a  second  was  published  in  1790, 
and  a  third  in  1797.  it  was  not,  however,  till  the 
year  1810  that  the  work  was  completed.  Mr 
Mitford,  descended  of  au  ancient  family  in  Xorth- 
utnlierland.  was  b(^rn  in  London  on  the  loth  of 
February  174-1,  and  was  educated  first  at  Cheam 
school,  Surrey,  and  afterwards  at  Queen's  college, 
O.xford.  He  studied  the  law,  but  abandoned  it  on 
obtainini;  a  commission  in  the  South  Hampshire 
Militi:i,  of  which  regiment  he  was  .ifterwards  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. In  1761  he  succeeded  to  the  family 
estate  in  Hampshire,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  |iursue 
those  classical  and  historical  studies  to  which  he  was 
ardently  devoted.  His  first  piililication  was  an 
Ksxai/  on  the  Ilarmotn/  of  Lanfiumje,  ititctuled  priiici- 
pttlbj  to  illustrate  that  of  the  Knijlish  Lantjitaye.  1774, 
whii-h  afterwards  reached  a  second  edition.  \\'hile 
in  the  militia,  he  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Military 
Force,  and  particularly  of  the  Militia  of  the  Kimidont. 
This  subject  seems  to  have  engrossed  nnu'h  of  his 
attention,  for  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life,  when 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Coinnions,  Mr  Mitford 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  militia  with  iiuicli  fervour, 
and  recommended  a  salutary  jealousy  relative  to  a 
standing  army  in  tliis  country.  He  was  neverthe- 
less a  general  supporter  of  ministers,  and  held  the 
government  appointment  of  Verdiirer  of  the  New 
Forest.  Mr  Mitford  was  twice  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Beeralston,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  afterwards  for  New  liomnev,  in  Kent. 
lie  died  in  1827.  The  'History  of  Greece'  has 
passed  through  several  editions.  Byron  says  of  Mr 
Mitford  as  a  historian — '  His  great  pleasure  consists 
in  praising  tyrants,  abusing  riutarch,  spelling  oddlv, 
and  writing  quaintly ;  and  what  is  strange,  after  all, 
his  is  the  best  modern  history  of  Greece  in  any 
language,  and  he  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  modern 
historians  whatsoever.  Having  named  his  sins 
(adds  the  noble  poet),  it  is  but  fair  to  state  his  vir- 
tues—learning, labour,  research,  wrath,  and  par- 
tiality. I  call  the  latter  virtues  in  a  writer,  because 
they  make  him  write  in  earnest."  The  earnestness 
of  Mr  Mitford  is  too  often  directed  against  what  he 
terms  '  the  inherent  weakness  and  the  indelible 
barbarism  of  democratical  government.'  He  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  English  constitution  and  of  the 
monarchical  form  of  government,  and  tliis  bias  led 
him  to  be  unjust  to  the  Athenian  people,  whom  he 
on  one  occasion  terms  '  the  sovereign  beggars  of 
Athens.'  His  fidelity  as  a  reporter  of  facts  lias  also 
l>een  questioned.  'He  contracts  the  strongest  indi- 
vidual partialities,  and  according  as  these  lead,  he 
IS  credulous  or  mistrustful — he  exaggerates  or  he 
qualifies— he  expands  or  he  cuts  down  the  docu- 
ments on  which  he  has  to  proceed  With  regard  to 
the  bright  side  of  almost  every  king  whom  he  has 
to  describe,  Mr  Mitford  is  more  than  credulous  ;  for 
a  credulous  man  believes  all  that  he  is  told:  Mr 
Mitford  believes  more  than  he  is  told.  With  reu-jnl 
to  the  dark  side  of  the  same  individuals,  his  habits 
af  estimating  evidence  are  precisely  iu  the  opposite 


extreme.  In  treating  of  the  denuicracies  or  of  the 
democratical  leaders,  his  statements  are  not  less 
partial  and  exaggerated. '•  It  is  undeniable  that  Mr 
Mitford  has  over-coloured  the  evils  of  popular 
goveniment,  hut  there  is  so  much  acutencss  and 
spirit  in  his  political  disquisitions,  and  his  narrative 
of  events  is  so  animated,  full,  and  distiiu't,  that  he 
is  always  read  with  pleasure.  His  qualifications  were 
great,  and  his  very  defects  constitute  a  sort  of  in- 
dividuality that  is  not  without  its  attraction  in  so 
long  a  history. 

[Condemnation  and  Death  of  Socrateji.1 

We  are  not  infoniied  when  Socrates  first  became 
distinguished  a.s  a  sophist ;  for  in  that  dcscriptiini  of 
men  he  was  in  his  own  day  reckoned.  >\'hen  the  wit 
(A'  .'Vristopbaiies  was  directed  against  him  in  the 
theatre,  he  wa.s  already  among  the  most  einilient,  but 
his  eminence  seems  to  have  been  then  recent.  It  was 
about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year  of  the  I'eloponnesian 
war,  when  he  was  six  or  seven-and-fortv  years  uf  age, 
that,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  comedy,  he  was  otlered 
to  i>ublic  derision  upon  the  stage  by  his  own  name,  as 
one  of  the  persons  of  the  drama,  in  the  eimiedy  oi 
.-\ristophanes,  called  The  Clouds,  which  is  vet  e.xtant. 
Some  antipathy,  it  appears,  existed  between  the  comic 
jioets  collectively  and  the  sophists  or  philosopheis. 
The  licentiousness  of  the  former  could  indeed  scarcily 
escape  the  animadversion  of  the  latter,  who,  on  the 
contrary,  favoured  the  tragic  poets,  eomi>ctitors  w  th 
the  comedians  for  public  favour.  I-]uripides  md 
.Aristophanes  were  particularly  enemies  ;  and  Socrites 
not  only  lived  in  intimacy  with  Kuripides,  but  is  taid 
to  have  assisted  him  in  some  of  his  tragedies.  We 
are  informed  of  no  other  cause  for  the  injiiriom  re- 
presentation which  the  comic  poet  has  givei  of 
Socrates,  whom  he  exhibits  in  The  Clouds  lus  a  flagi- 
tious yet  ridiculous  pretender  to  the  occultv  sci.'lices, 
conversing  with  the  clouds  jis  divinities,  and  teiching 
the  principal  youths  of  Athens  to  desjiise  the  received 
gods  and  to  cozen  men.  The  audience,  accustomed 
to  look  on  defamation  with  carelessness,  and  lo  hold 
as  lawful  and  proper  whatever  might  amuse  the  iiiul- 
titude,  applauded  the  wit,  and  even  gave  general 
approbation  to  the  piece ;  but  the  high  cstin-ation  of 
the  character  of  Socrates  sulficed  to  prevent  t-iat  com- 
plete success  which  the  poet  had  promised  himself. 
The  cro\vn  which  rewarded  him  whose  drima  most 
earned  the  public  favour,  and  which  Aristophanes 
had  so  often  won,  was  on  this  occasion  refused  hini. 

Two  or  three-and-twenty  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  first  representation  of  The  Clouds  ;  the  storms  of 
conquest  suffered  from  a  foreign  enemy,  and  of  four 
revolutions  in  the  civil  government  of  the  country, 
had  passed  ;  nearly  three  years  had  follon-ed  of  that 
quiet  which  the  revolution  under  Thr.asybulus  ]>ro- 
duocd,  and  the  act  of  amnesty  should  have  contirined, 
when  a  young  man  named  Alelitus  went  to  the  king- 
archon,  and  in  the  usual  form  delivered  an  informa- 
tion against  Socrates,  and  bound  himself  to  prosecute. 
The  information  ran  thus; — 'Melitus,  son  of  Melitus, 
of  the  borough  of  Pitthos,  declares  these  upon  oath 
against  Socrates,  son  of  Sophroniscus,  of  the  borouL'h 
of  Alopece;  Socrates  is  guilty  of  reviling  the  goilg 
whom  the  city  acknowledges,  and  of  preaching  other 
new  gods :  moreover,  he  is  guilty  of  corrupting  the 
youth.     Penalty,  death.' 

Xenophon  begins  his  memorials  of  his  revered  master, 
with  declaring  his  wonder  how  the  Athenians  could 
have  been  persuaded  to  condemn  to  death  a  nini.  ■■( 
such  uncommonly  clear  innocence  and  exalted  worth. 
Julian,  though  for  authority  he  can  bear  no  comparison 
with  Xenophon,  has  nevertheless,  I  think,  given  the 
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solution.  *  Socmtcs,*  he  Haya,  'disliked  the  Athenlun 
constitution  ;  for  he  saw  that  democracy  i^  tyran- 
nical, an<t  abounds  with  all  tlie  eviU  of  absulutc 
monarchy.'  Itut  though  the  political  circuinstimcea 
of  the  times  made  it  iieces.«*ary  for  cotemporary  writera 
to  speak  with  caution,  yet  both  Xenophon  and  Plato 
have  declared  enough  to  nhow  that  the  a-ssertion  of 
JEVian  wa-s  vvell-fuundt'd  ;  and  farther  proof,  were  it 
wanted,  may  be  derived  from  another  early  writer, 
nearly  cotemporary,  and  deeply  verged  in  tlie  politic:) 
of  hiH  a*^e,  the  orator  TlCschinea.  Indeed,  thou;.'h  not 
stated  in  the  indictment,  yet  it  was  ur;;ed  a;^ain!+t 
Socrates  by  hjs  prosecutors  before  the  court,  that  he 
was  disaffected  to  the  democracy;  and  in  proof,  they 
atfirmed  it  to  be  notorious  that  he  had  ridiculed  what 
the  AthfMiian  constitution  pre^rribed,  the  appoint- 
ment to  ma<^iMtrucy  by  lot.  *Thus,'  they  said,  'he 
taUjLjht  his  numerous  follower:*,  youths  of  the  principal 
families  of  tiu^  *^ity»  to  despise  the  established  ;,'ovtrn- 
ment,  and  to  be  turbulent  and  seditious;  and  his 
success  had  been  seen  in  the  conduct  of  two  of  the 
most  eminent,  Alcibiades  and  Critias,  Kven  the  best 
thingH  he  converted  to  these  ill  purposes:  from  the 
most  esteemed  pf»cts,  ond  particularly  from  Ilomcr, 
lie  ti'jlected  pastULget)  to  enforce  his  anti-democratical 
principles.* 

Socratett,  it  appears,  indeed,  was  not  inclined  to 
deny  his  disapprobation  of  the  Athciuan  constitution. 
His  defence  itself,  as  it  is  reported  by  Plato,  contains 
matter  on  which  to  found  an  accusation  a;;ainst  hlin 
of  disaffection  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  such 
as,  under  the  jealous  tyranny  of  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy, would  sometimes  siibject  a  man  to  the  penalties 
of  hi^h  trea.son.  *  You  well  know,*  he  says,  *  Athenians, 
that  had  I  en^a;;ed  in  public  business,  I  should  \ou^ 
ago  have  peri>hed  without  procuring  any  advantage 
either  to  you  or  to  myself.  Let  not  the  truth  offend 
you:  it  is  no  peculiarity  of  your  democracy,  or  of  your 
national  character ;  but  wherever  the  people  is  sove- 
reign, no  man  wlio  shall  dare  honestly  to  o]>posc  in- 
justice—  fr<x(uent  and  extravagant  injustice  —  can 
avoid  destruction.' 

Without  this  proof,  indeed,  we  might  reasonably 
believe,  that  though  Socrates  was  a  good  and  faithful 
subject  of  the  Athenian  government,  and  would  pro- 
mote no  sedition,  no  political  violence,  yet  he  could 
not  like  the  Athenian  constitution.  He  wi:«hcd  for 
wholesome  changes  bv  gentle  jneans  ;  and  it  seems  even 
to  have  been  a  jirincipal  object  of  the  labours  to  which 
he  dedicated  himself,  to  infuse  princii>les  into  the 
rising  generation  that  might  bring  about  the  de>imble 
change  insensibly.  His  scholars  were  chiefly  sons  of 
the  wealthiest  citizens,  whos<»  eiu*»y  circumstances 
afforded  leisure  to  attend  him  ;  and  some  of  these 
cealously  adopting  his  teneU,  others  merely  pleased 
with  the  ingenuity  of  his  arguments  and  the  live- 
liness of  his  manner,  attd  desirous  to  emulate  his 
triumphs  over  his  opponent^,  were  forward,  after  his 
example,  to  engage  in  di-^putation  upon  all  the  sub- 
jects on  winch  lie  was  accustomed  to  discourse.  Thus 
employed,  and  thus  followed,  though  himself  avoiding 
office  and  public  business,  tho>e  who  governed  or  de- 
(■ired  to  goveni  the  conimon wealth  thri-ugh  their 
influence  among  the  many,  might  perhaps  not  un- 
reasonably consider  him  a*  one  wlio  was  or  might 
become  a  formidable  adt-ernary,  nor  might  it  be  diffi- 
cult to  excite  popular  jealou>-y  against  him. 

Melitu<*,  who  jtUKni  fonvard  it-s  his  principal  accimer, 
was,  iis  Plato  informs  us,  no  way  a  man  uf  any  great 
consideration.  Ills  legal  description  gives  somo  pro- 
bjibility  to  the  conji'Cture,  that  hit  father  was  unu  of 
the  commivsionert  neiit  to  Liwedirmon  from  tbo  mo- 
derate party,  who  opposed  the  ten  aucccs-som  of  iho 
thirty  tyrants,  while  Thrasybiilus  held  Pim>us,  and 
Pau^anias  was  encamped  Udore  Atheiid.  Ho  wits  a 
poet,  and  stood  forward  us  in  u  comiuou  cauw  of  tbo 


poets,  who  esteemed  the  doctrine  of  Socrates  injurious 
to  their  interest.  Unsupported,  his  accusation  would 
have  been  little  fonuidable  ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  mere  instrument  in  the  business.  He  wa-ssoun 
joined  by  Lycon,  one  of  the  most  powerful  speaken*  of 
his  time.  Lycon  was  the  avowed  patron  of  the  rheto- 
ricians, wto,  as  well  as  the  poi-ts,  thought  their  interest 
injured  by  the  moral  philosopher's  doctrine.  I  know 
not  that  on  any  other  occasion  in  Grecian  history  we 
have  any  account  of  this  kind  of  party-interest  ope- 
rating;  but  from  circumstances  nearly  analogous  in 
our  own  country — if  we  substitute  for  poets  the  clergy, 
and  for  rhetoricians  the  lawyers — we  niayg:ilher  what 
might  be  the  party-spirit,  and  what  the  weight  of  in- 
fluence of  the  rhetoricians  and  poets  in  Atliens.  \\'ith 
Lycon,  Anytus,  a  man  hcarcely  second  to  any  in  the 
commonwealth  in  rank  and  general  estimation,  who 
had  held  high  command  with  reputation  in  the  Pelo- 
ponncsian  war,  and  had  been  the  principal  a.-isociate 
of  Thrasybulus  in  the  war  against  the  thirty  and  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy,  declared  himself  a  sup- 
porter of  the  prosecution.  Nothing  in  the  accusation 
could,  by  any  known  law  of  Athens,  affect  the  life  of 
the  accused.  In  England,  no  man  would  be  put  upon 
trial  on  so  vague  a  charge — no  grand  jury  would  listen 
to  it.  Hut  in  Athens,  if  the  party  wa-s  strong  enough, 
it  signified  little  what  was  the  law.  When  Lycon 
and  Anytus  came  forward,  Socrates  saw  that  his  con- 
demnation was  already  decided. 

IJy  the  course  of  his  life,  however,  and  by  the  turn 
of  his  thi>ughts  for  many  years,  he  had  so  ]>repared 
himself  for  all  events,  that,  far  from  alarmed  at  the 
probability  of  his  condemnation,  he  rather  rejoiced  at 
it,  us  at  his  age  a  fortunate  occurrence.  He  was  per- 
suaded of  the  soul's  immortality,  and  of  the  sujterin- 
tending  providence  of  an  all-good  Ueity,  who-e  favour 
he  had  always  been  o^ssiduously  endeavouring  to  de- 
serve. Men  fear  death,  he  said,  as  if  unquestionably 
the  greatest  evil,  and  yet  no  man  knows  that  it  may 
not  be  the  greatest  good.  If,  indeed,  great  joys  were 
in  pro-pect,  he  might,  and  his  friends  for  him,  with 
."■omewhat  more  reason  regret  the  event ;  but  at  his 
years,  and  with  his  .scanty  fortune — though  he  was 
happy  enough  at  seventy  still  to  preserve  both  body 
and  mind  in  vigour — yet  even  his  present  gratifica- 
tions niust  necessarily  soon  decay.  To  avoid,  therefore, 
the  evils  of  age,  pain,  sickness,  decay  of  ^ight,  decay 
of  hearing,  perhaps  decay  of  understanding,  by  the 
easiest  of  deaths  (for  such  the  Atheiiian  mode  of  exe- 
cution— by  a  draught  of  hemlock— wius  n-puted), 
cheered  with  the  company  of  surrounding  frieuda, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  blessing. 

Xenophon  says  that,  by  condescending  to  n  little 
supplication,  Socrates  might  easily  have  obtained  hif 
acquittal.  No  admonition  or  intreaty  of  his  friends, 
however,  could  persuade  him  to  such  an  unworthinetu. 
On  the  contniry,  when  put  upon  his  defence,  he  told 
the  people  that  he  did  not  plead  for  his  own  s.ike,  but 
for  theirs,  wishing  them  to  avoid  tiie  guilt  of  an  un- 
just condemnation.  It  was  usual  for  accusc<l  j>or^on» 
to  bewail  their  apprehended  lot,  with  tears  to  suppl. 
cate  favour,  and,  by  exhibiting  their  chil.lnn  upon  thi? 
iK'Hitt,  to  endeavour  to  excite  I'ity.  He  thought  it,  hr 
Haiti,  more  re-jK-ciful  to  the  c»mrt,  as  well  as  more 
becoming  himself,  to  omit  all  this;  howerer  aww 
that  their  K4Mitiments  were  likely  so  far  to  differ  from 
his,  that  judgment  would  l>e  given  in  anger  for  it. 

Conilemnution  pronounced  wrought  no  change  upon 
him.  He  again  addressed  the  court,  declaretl  hit 
innocence  of  the  matters  laid  again»t  him,  and  ob- 
served that,  even  if  every  charge  had  bern  complt-tely 
proved,  still,  all  together  did  not,  accttrding  |o  wiy 
known  law,  amount  to  a  capital  orime.  '  Mut,*  in 
conclusion  ho  wiiil, '  it  is  time  to  depart — I  to  die,  tou 
to  live  ;  but  which  for  the  greater  good,  (lod  only 
knows.' 
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It  wjis  usual  at  .-Athens  for  execution  very  soon  to 
follow  coMileinnation — conunonly  on  the  morrow;  but 
it  hiippencd  thiit  the  condemnation  of  Socrntc^*  took 
place  on  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  sacred 
ceremony  f>f  crowning  the  ;:alley  which  carried  the 
annual  olferiiij^  to  the  ijods  worshipped  at  Oelos,  and 
iiinnemorial  tradition  forbade  all  executions  till  the 
sacred  ve-^sel's  return.  Thus,  the  death  of  Socrates  was 
resj)ited  thirty  days,  while  his  friends  had  free  access 
to  him  in  the  prison.  l)urin(»  all  that  time  he  admir- 
ably supported  his  constancy-  Means  were  concerted 
for  his  escape  ;  the  jailer  was  bribed,  a  vessel  prepared, 
and  a  secure  retreat  in  Thes'^aly  provided.  No  argu- 
ments, no  prayers,  could  persuade  him  to  use  the  op- 
portunity, lie  had  always  tau<rht  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  he  would  not  furni-^h  an 
example  of  the  breach  of  it.  To  no  purpose  it  was 
ur>;ed  that  he  had  been  unjustly  condemned — he  had 
always  held  that  wron;;  did  not  justify  wrong.  He 
waited  with  perfect  composure  the  return  of  the  sacred 
vessel,  rea-soncd  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
advantage  of  virtue,  the  happiness  derived  from  having 
made  it  throuirh  life  his  pursuit,  and,  with  his  friend^ 
about  tiiin,  took  the  fatal  cup  and  died. 

Writers  who,  after  Xenophon  and  Plato,  have  re- 
lated the  death  of  Socrates,  seem  to  have  held  them- 
selves bound  to  vie  with  those  who  preceded  them  in 
givinj;  pathos  to  the  story.  The  purpose  here  has  been 
rather  to  render  it  intelligible — to  show  its  connexion 
with  the  political  history  of  Athens — to  derive  from  it 
illustration  of  the  political  history.  The  magnanimity 
of  Socrates,  the  principal  etficient  of  the  pathos, 
surely  deserves  admiration;  yet  it  is  not  that  in 
which  he  has  most  outshone  other  men.  The  circum- 
stances of  Lord  Kussel's  fate  were  far  more  trying. 
Socrates,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  would  have 
borne  Lord  Russel's  trial  ;  but  with  Bishop  Burnet  for 
his  eulogist,  instead  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  he  would 
not  have  had  his  present  splendid  fume.  The  singular 
merit  of  Socrates  lay  in  the  purity  and  the  usefulness 
of  his  manners  and  conversation  ;  the  clearness  with 
which  he  saw,  and  the  steadiness  with  which  he  prac- 
tised, in  a  blind  and  corrupt  age,  all  rnoral  duties  ; 
the  disinterestedness  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  benefit  of  others ;  and  the  en- 
larged and  warm  benevolence,  whence  his  supreme 
and  almost  only  plea^sure  seems  to  have  consistecl  in 
doing  good.  The  purity  of  Christian  morality,  little 
enough,  indeed,  seen  in  practice,  nevertheless  is  become 
80  familiar  in  theory,  that  it  passesalmost  for  obvious, 
and  even  congenial  to  the  human  mind.  Those  only 
will  justly  estimate  the  merit  of  t^at  near  approach 
to  it  which  Socrates  made,  who  will  take  the  pains  to 
gather — as  they  may  from  the  writings  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  predecessors — how  little  conception  was 
entertained  of  it  before  his  time  ;  how  dull  to  a  just 
moral  sense  the  human  mind  has  really  been  ;  how 
slow  the  progress  in  the  investigation  of  moral  duties, 
even  where  not  only  great  pains  have  been  taken,  but 
the  greatest  abilities  zealously  employed  ;  and  when 
discovered,  how  difficult  it  has  been  to' establish  them 
by  proofs  beyond  controversy,  or  proofs  even  that 
should  be  generally  admitted  by  the  reason  of  men. 
It  is  through  the  light  which  Socrates  diffused  by  his 
doctrine,  enforced  by  his  practice,  with  the  advantage 
of  having  both  the  doctrine  and  the  practice  exhibited 
to  highest  advantage  in  the  incomparable  writings  of 
disciples  such  as  Xenophon  and  Plato,  that  his  life 
forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  Athens  and  of  man. 

DB  JOHV  GILLIES — MR  SHARON  TrBMER— 
WILUAM  COXE — GKORGE  CHALMERS. 

^Miile  the  first  volume  of  Jlitford's  history  was 
before  the  public,  and  experiencing  that  degree  of 
favour  which  induced  the  author  to  continue  his 


work,  Du  John  Gilliks,  historingrapluT  to  lis 
majesty  for  Scotland,  published  The  Jlisfory  (/ 
Ancient  Greece,  its  Colonies  and  Conquests,  two 
volumes,  quarto,  1780.  The  ninnarcliiral  spirit  of  the 
new  historian  was  scarcely  less  decided  than  that  of 
Mr  Mitford,  though  expressed  witli  less  zeal  and 
idiomatic  plainness.  'The  history  of  Greece,' says 
Or  Gillies,  'exposes  the  dangerous  turbulence  of 
democracy,  and  arraigns  the  despotism  of  tyrants. 
By  describing  the  incurable  evils  inherent  in  every 
republican  policy,  it  evinces  the  inestimable  benefits 
resulting  to  liberty  itself  from  tlie  hiwful  dominion 
of  hereditary  kings,  and  the  steady  opmtioti  of  well- 
regulated  monarchy.'  The  history  of  l)r  Gillies  was 
executed  with  considerable  ability  and  care;  a  sixth 
edition  of  the  work  (Lomlon,  lS"J(t,  four  volumes,  8vi).) 
has  been  called  for,  and  it  maj-  still  be  consulted  with 
advantage. 

In  1799  Mr  Sharon  Tcrner,  a  solicitor,  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  series  of  works  on 
English  history,  by  which  he  has  obtained  a  higldy 
respectable  reputation.  The  first  was  a  IH.ston/  of 
the  Anyhf-SdJt'nji,  the  second  a  History  of  Rnijland 
during  the  Middle  Ages:  in  subsequent  publications 
he  has  continued  the  series  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth;  the  whole  being  comprised  in  twelve 
%'olunies,  and  containing  nmch  new  and  interesting 
information  on  the  government,  laws,  literature,  and 
manners,  as  well  as  on  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  country.  From  an  ambitious  attempt 
to  rival  Gibbon  in  loftiness  of  style  and  diction,  Mr 
Turner  has  disfigured  his  history  by  a  pomp  of 
expression  and  involved  intricacy  of  style,  that  often 
border  on  the  ludicrous,  and  mar  the  efi'ect  of  iiis 
narrative.  This  defect  is  more  conspicuous  in  his 
latter  volumes.  The  early  part  of  his  history,  devoted 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  labour,  as  he  informs 
us,  of  sixteen  years,  is  by  far  the  most  valualile.  Mr 
Turner  has  also  published  a  Sacred  Ulstonj  of  the 
World,  in  two  volumes:  this  book  is  intended  to 
aff^)rd  to  young  persons  a  selected  and  concentrated 
view  of  the  chief  fiicts  and  reasonings  on  the  crea- 
tion, intellectual  design,  and  divine  economy  of  the 
world,  conceived  and  expressed  in  such  a  manner  us 
to  suit  the  modern  style  of  tlumght  and  argument  in 
which  philosophical  subjects  are  presented. 

William  Coxe  (I748-18-28).  archdeacon  of  Wilts, 
was  the  author  of  various  historical  works  of  a  very 
elaborate  character.  His  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Administration  of  Sir  Hubert  Walpok;  publlslied  in 
1798,  in  three  quarto  volumes,  was  the  first  tolerable 
account  of  any  part  of  our  history  suhsetiuent  to  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  It  was  folh*wed 
by  Memoirs  of  Horatio  Lord  Wa/pole,  in  which  there 
was  a  view  of  the  times  between  1G78  and  1757. 
These  works  derive  a  great  value  from  the  mass  of 
original  papers  published  in  connexion  with  them, 
though  the  author's  style  is  heavy  and  inelegant. 
His  Jlistorif  of  the  House  of  Austria,  1807,  and  his 
Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  House  (f  Bour- 
bon, 1813,  were  almost  the  first  English  works  in 
which  an  acquaintance  was  disjdayed  with  the 
materials  of  European  history  extant  in  other  lan- 
guages thar.  the  French  and  Latin.  An-hdeacon 
Coxe  also  published  the  Life  and  Select  Works  of 
Benjamin  SiilUngfieet,  and  the  Life  and  Papers  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Kesembling  Turner  and  Coxe  in  the  vastness  of 
his  undertakings,  but  inferior  as  a  writer,  was 
George  Chalmers  (U-i-l-lsao).  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, and  originally  a  banister  in  one  of  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  before  their  disjunction  from  Britain. 
His  first  composition,  A  History  of  the  Unittd  Colo- 
nies, from  their  Settlement  till  tlic  Peace  of  1763,  ap- 
peared in  1780,  and  from  time  to  time  he  gave  to  the 
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world  many  works  connected  witli  liijtory,  pfilitics. 
and  literature.  In  1807  he  cmnnienced  the  pub- 
lication of  his  CaledumUy  of  wliifli  tiiree  larj;e 
volumes  had  appeared,  when  his  dtatli  precluded 
the  hope  of  its  being  completed.  It  contains  a 
laborious  antiquarian  detail  of  the  earlier  ))eriods  of 
Scottish  history,  with  minute  topographical  and 
historical  accounts  of  the  various  provinces  of  the 
country. 


WILLIAM  BOSCOE. 

William  Roscok  (IT.iS-ISSl),  as  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  Lorenzo  tie  Medici,  and  the  Life  ami  l*on- 
tifrate  of  Leo  A'.,  may  be  more  properly  classed 
with  our  historians  than  biopr.iphers.  The  two  works 
contain  an  account  of  the  revival  of  letters,  and  fill 
up  the  blank  between  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  and 
RolxTtson's  {"harles  V.  Mr  Koseoe  was  a  native  of 
Liverpool,  the  son  of  humble  parents,  and  while 
engaged  as  clerk  to  an  attorney,  he  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  cultivation  of  his  taste  for 
pwtry  and  elegant  literature.  He  ac(|uired  a  com- 
jK'teiit  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  yrencli,  and  Italian 
languages.  After  the  completion  of  his  clerkship, 
Mr  Uoscoc  entereil  into  business  in  Liverpwil,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  every  scheme  of  improve- 
ment, local  and  national.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
M'rotigs  of  Afriro,  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  slavery, 
and  jdso  a  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject,  which  was 
translated  into  French  by  Madame  Necker.  The 
stirring  times  in  which  he  lived  called  forth  several 
short  political  dissertations  from  his  pen  ;  but  about 
the  year  1789,  he  applied  himself  to  the  great  task 
lie  had  long  meditated,  a  biographical  account  o 
I^irenzo  de  Medici.  He  procured  much  new  at.. 
valuable  information,  and  in  1796  published  the 
result  of  his  labours  in  two  quarto  volumes,  entitled 
The  Life  ft/  Lorenzo  tie  Metlici,  callcti  the  Mtttftiificent. 
The  work  was  highly  successful,  and  at  once  ele- 
vated Mr  Rosc(H*  into  the  proud  situation  of  one  of 
the  most  popular  authors  of  the  ilay.  A  second 
edition  was  soon  called  for,  and  Messrs  Cadell  and 
Davies  purchased  the  copyright  for  L.12i'0.  About 
the  same  time  he  relinquished  the  practice  of  an 
attorney,  and  stuilied  f.ir  the  bar.  but  ultimately 
settled  as  a  banker  in  Liverpool.  His  next  literary 
appearance  was  ns  the  translator  of  The  A'urse,  a 
poem,  from  the  Italian  of  Luigi  Tansillo.  In  1805 
was  published  his  second  great  work,  '  The  Life  and 
Pontificate  of  I^eo  X..'  four  vohmies  quarto,  which, 
though  carefully  prepared,  and  uNo  enriched  with 
new  information,  ilid  not  experience  the  same  success 
as  his  life  of  I.i)renzo.  *  The  history  of  the  refor- 
mation of  religion,*  it  has  been  justly  remarked, 
'involved  many  questions  of  subtle  disputation,  as 
well  as  many  topics  of  character  and  conduct;  and, 
for  a  writer  t*f  great  candour  and  diswnnneiit,  it  was 
8c:ircely  possible  to  satisfy  either  the  rapi>ts  or  the 
Protestants.'  The  lilwral  sentiments  and  accom- 
plishments of  Mr  UosciX!  recommended  him  to  his 
townsmen  ns  a  fit  person  to  represent  them  in  pnr- 
lt:imerit.  and  he  was  ncconlinyly  electeil  in  1806. 
Ill  »iKikein  favour  of  the  ab<ilition  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  of  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholics,  whicli 
e>:'  ited  against  him  a  fiowerfiil  mid  vitilent  oppo- 
sition. Inclined  himself  to  quiet  and  retirement, 
and  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  his  op|>onents.  lie 
witiidrew  from  parliament  nt  the  next  dissolution, 
anil  ri'solntely  ileclincd  ont-ririg  himseir  as  a  ciin- 
diilate.  He  still,  however,  tisik  a  warm  interest  in 
pa^siilg  events,  antl  published  ^everal  pamphlets  on 
the  topics  of  iheday.  He  projecteil  a  history  of  art 
tiid  literature,  a  tiuk  well  tuitcd  tu  his  tulcnii  and 


attainments,  but  did  not  proceed  with  the  work. 
Pecuniary  embarrassments  also  came  to  cloud  his 
latter  d.iys.  The  banking  establishment  of  which 
he  was  a  partner  was  forced  in  1816  to  susjicnd  pay- 
ment, and  Mr  Koseoe  had  to  sell  his  librarv,  pic- 
tures, and  other  works  of  art  His  love  of  literature 
continued  undiminished.  He  gave  valuable  assist- 
ance :n  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Liverpool,  and  on  its  opening,  delivered  an  inaugural 
address  on  the  origin  and  vicissitudes  of  literature, 
science,  and  art,  and  their  influence  on  the  present 
state  of  society.  In  1827  he  received  the  great  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  for  his 
merits  as  a  historian.  He  had  previously  edited  an 
edition  of  Pope,  in  ten  volumes,  w  hich  led  to  some 
controversy  with  Mr  Howies,  as  Mr  Roseoe  had 
formed  a  more  favourable,  and,  we  think,  juil  esti- 
mate of  the  poet  than  his  previous  editors. 


WALCOL.M  LAING. 

MAI.COLM  Laing,  a  zealous  Scottish  historian,  was 
born  in  the  year  1 762  at  Strynzi.a,  his  jiaternal 
estate,  in  Orkney.  He  w.is  educated  for  the  Scottish 
bar,  and  passed  luivocate  in  1785.  He  appeared  as 
an  author  in  17<i't.  having  completed  I)r  Henry's 
History  of  Great  Britain  after  that  author's  death. 
The  sturdy  Whig  opinions  of  Laing  formed  a  con- 
trast to  the  fame  mwieratism  of  Henry;  but  his 
atiai.inicnts  and  research  were  far  superior  to  those 
of  his  predcre^sor.  In  1800  he  published  The  I/ialurf 
of  ixotlami  from  ihc  Vftitut  of  the  Crowns  on  the  Accea- 
,ttion  t>f  Krntj  James  I'/,  to  the  throne  of  Knyhnid,  to 
the  Union  of  the  Kinyiloms  in  the  reit^  of  Queen 
Anne ;  u-ilh  two  tlissertatiuns,  historical  and  critical, 
on  the  Oou  .-.ie  Conspiract/,  and  tin  the  supfuvietl  authen- 
ticiti/  of  Ossians  Vorms.  This  is  an  able  work, 
marked  bv  strong  prejudices  and  predilections,  but 
valuable  to  the  histonc:d  student  for  its  ;icute  reason- 
ing and  analysis.  Laing  attacked  the  translator  of 
Ossl^i)  rfitli  uiimeri  iful  and  almost  ludicrous  seve- 
rity, in  revenge  for  whidi.  the  Highland  admirers  of 
the  Celtic  muse  attributed  his  sentiments  to  the  pre- 
judice natural  to  an  Orkney  man,  causeil  by  the 
severe  checks  given  by  the  ancient  Caledonians  to 
their  pre<latory  Scandinavian  predecessors  !  Laing 
replied  by  another  ]niblication — The  Pttems  if  Ossian, 
ft'c.  contttininij  the  Poetical  Works  of  James  Mttcpher^ 
stm,  Ksq.  in  Prose  ttntt  /ihi/me,  u-ilh  i\ules  antl  Illus' 
trations.  In  1804  he  pubhsheil  another  e<titioii  of  his 
History  of  Scotland,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  Pre- 
liminart/  Disstrtatiim  on  the  ]\irticip<itian  of  Marf 
Queen  tf  Scots  in  the  Murder  tf  Dttrnhy.  The  hitter 
is  a  very  ingenious  historical  argument,  the  ablest 
of  Mr  Laing'simMluctions,  uniting  the  pracliseil  skill 
and  acumen  of  the  Scottish  lawyer  with  the  know- 
liilge  of  the  antiquary  and  historian.  The  latter 
portion  of  Mr  Laing's  life  was  sp<'nt  on  his  paternul 
estate  in  Orkney,  where  he  entered  upon  a  course  of 
Iix'al  and  agricultural  improvcnicnt  willi  the  same 
ardour  that  he  devoted  to  his  literarv  pursuits.  He 
died  in  the  year  1818.  '  Mr  Laing's  merit,'  s.iv»  » 
writer  in  the  Kdinbiirgh  Review-,  'nsacniiciil  in- 
quirer into  history,  an  enlightened  collector  of  inate- 
riiils,  and  a  sagacious  judge  of  evidcnc*',  has  never 
U-en  surpussetl.  In  spite  of  his  ardent  love  of 
liln-rty,  no  man  has  yet  pnsuniiil  to  charge  him 
with  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  lii>lorii  al  intcgrily  to 
his  zeal.  That  he  never  jurfiitly  attained  the  art 
of  f\ill.  clear,  and  easy  narrative,  was  owing  to  (ho 
peculiar  stvle  of  111.  M- writers  who  weri-  ]H.piil.ir  in 
jiis  viiiidi,  and  may  W  inenliorieil  as  a  nnmrkalile 
instunec  of  the  dispnqxirtiun  of  iwrtlculur  Uleiits  to 
u  general  vigour  of  uiind.* 
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JOnS  PISKKRTON. 

JonM  PisKEnxos  (1758-1825)  diatinfruislied  liim- 
Belf  by  the  fierce  controversial  tone  of  his  liistorical 
writiiiffs,  and  by  the  violence  of  liis  prejudices,  yet 
was  a  learned  and  industrious  collector  of  forpotten 
fragments  of  ancient  history  and  of  national  anti- 
quities, lie  was  a  native  of  Kdinburgh,  amfbred  to 
the  law.  The  latter,  however,  he  soon  forsook  for 
liter'iry  pursuits.  He  coninienced  by  writing  im- 
perfect verses,  which,  in  his  peculiar  antique  ortlio- 
grapby,  he  styled  'Kinies,*  from  which  he  diverged 
to  collecting  Select  Scollis/i  Ballade;  1783,  and  in- 
diting an  Essaii  on  JfeJal.i,  1784.  Under  the  name 
of  Heron,  he  published  some  Letters  on  Literature,  and 
W.1S  recommended  by  Gibbon  to  the  booksellers  as  a 
fit  jKTSon  to  translate  the  Monkish  Historians.  He 
afterwards  (1781'))  jiublisbed  Ancient  !^cuttisft  Punns, 
Ix'ing  the  writings  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland  and 
others,  extracted  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Pepys 
Library  at  Cambridge.  His  first  historical  work  was 
A  Dissertation  an  the  Origin  and  Protfress  of  the  Sci/- 
tliians,  or  Goths,  in  which  he  laid  down  that  theory 
whicli  he  maintained  through  life,  that  the  Celts  of 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  are  savages,  and  have 
been  savages  since  the  world  began!  His  next  im- 
portant work  was  an  Inquiry  into  the  Jlisionj  of  Scot- 
htnil  Preceding  the  lieiyn  oj' Malcolm  III.,  or  1056.  in 
which  he  debates  at  great  length,  and,  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  remarks,  with  much  display  of  learning,  on  the 
history  of  the  Goths,  and  the  conquests  which  he 
states  them  to  have  obtained  over  the  Celts  in  their 
progress  through  all  Europe.  In  1796  he  published 
a  History  of  Scotland  Duriiig  the  Reign  of  the  Stuarts, 
the  most  laborious  and  viduable  of  his  works.  He 
also  compiled  a  Modern  Geography,  edited  a  Collection 
of  J'oyages  and  Travels,  was  some  time  editor  of  the 
Critical  Review,  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Jiocks,  and  was 
engaged  on  various  other  literary  tasks.  Pinkerton 
died  in  want  and  obscurity  in  Paris. 

CHARLES  JAMES  FOX. 

Charles  James  Fox  (1749-1806),  the  celebrated 
statesman  and  orator,  during  his  intervals  of  relaxa- 
tion from  public  life,  among  other  literary  studies 
and  occupations  commenced  a  history  of  the  reign 
of  King  James  II.,  intending  to  continue  it  to  the 
settlement  at  the  revolution  of  1688.  An  introduc- 
tory chapter,  giving  a  rapid  view  of  our  constitu- 
tional history  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  he 
completed.  He  wrote  also  some  chapters  of  his 
history,  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  made 
but  little  progress  in  his  work.  Public  atfairs,  and 
a  strong  partiality  and  att.achment  to  tlie  study  of 
the  classics,  and  to  works  of  imagination  and  poetry, 
were  continually  drawing  him  off  from  his  historical 
researches,  added  to  which  he  was  fastidiously  scru- 
pulous as  to  all  the  niceties  of  language,  and  wished 
to  form  his  plan  exclusively  on  the  model  of  ancient 
writers,  without  note,  digression,  or  dissertation. 
'  He  once  assured  me,'  says  Lord  Holland,  '  that  he 
would  admit  no  word  into  his  book  for  which  he 
had  not  the  authority  of  Dryden.'  We  need  not 
wonder,  therefore,  tliat  Mr  Fox  died  before  complet- 
ing his  historical  work.  Such  minute  attention  to 
■tyle,  joined  to  equal  regard  for  facts  and  circum- 
stances, must  have  weighed  down  any  writer  even 
of  uninterrupted  and  active  application.  In  1808 
the  unfinislied  composition  was  given  to  the  world 
by  Lord  Holland,  under  the  title  of  A  History  of  the 
Early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  James  the  Second,  with  an 
Introductory  Chapter.  An  appendix  of  original 
papers  was  also  added.  The  history  is  plainly 
written,  without  the  slightest  approach  to  pedantry 


or  jiretence;  but  the  style  of  the  great  statesman, 
witli  all  the  care  bestowed  upon  it,  is  far  from  being 
perfect.  It  wants  force  and  vivacity,  as  if,  in  the 
jiroccss  of  elaboration,  the  graphic  clearness  of 
narrative  and  distinct  perception  of  events  and 
cliaracters  necessary  to  the  historian  had  evaporated. 
The  sentiments  and  principles  of  the  author  are, 
however,  worthy  of  his  liberal  and  capacious  mind. 

SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH. 

As  a  philosophical  historian,  critic,  and  politician, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  deserves  honourable  men- 
tion.    He  was  also  one  of  the  hist  of  the  Scottish 


8ir  James  Mackintosll. 

metaphysicians,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  con- 
vergers of  his  times — qualifications  apparently  very 
dissimilar.  His  candour,  benevolence,  and  libera- 
lity, gave  a  grace  and  dignity  to  his  literary  specu- 
lations and  to  his  daily  life.  JIackintosh  was  a 
native  of  Inverness-shire,  and  was  born  at  Aldourie- 
house,  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Ness,  October  24,  1765. 
His  father  was  a  brave  Highland  officer,  who  pos- 
sessed a  sm.all  estate,  called  Kylachy,  in  his  native 
county,  which  James  afterwards  sold  for  £9000. 
From  his  earliest  days  James  Mackintosll  had  a 
passion  for  books  ;  and  though  .all  his  relatives  were 
Jacobites,  he  was  a  stanch  Whig.  After  studying 
at  Aberdeen  (where  he  had  as  a  college  coniiiaiiion 
and  friend  the  pious  and  eloquent  Robert  Hall), 
Mackintosh  went  to  Edinburgli,  and  studied  medi- 
cine. In  1788  he  repaired  to  London,  wrote  for  the 
press,  and  afterwards  applied  hin)s,elf  to  the  study 
of  law.  In  1791  he  published  his  Vindicia  Gallicae, 
a  defence  of  the  French  Kevolution,  in  reply  to 
Burke,  which,  for  cogency  of  argument,  historical 
knowledge,  and  logical  precision,  is  a  remarkable 
work  to  be  written  by  a  careless  and  irregular  3  oung 
man  of  twenty-six.  Though  his  bearing  to  his 
great  antagonist  was  cbiviilrous  and  polite,  Mackin- 
tosji  attacked  his  opinions  with  the  ardour  and 
impetuosity  of  youth,  and  his  work  was  received 
with  great  applause.  Four  years  afterwards  he 
acknowledged  to  Burke  that  he  had  been  the  dupe 
of  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  that  a  '  melancholy 
experience'  had  undeceived  him.  The  excesses  of 
the  French  Revolution  had  no  doubt  contributed  to 
this  change,  which,  though  it  afterwards  was  made 
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tliu  C!iu8e  of  obloquy  and  derision  to  Mackintosh, 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  witli  perfect  sincerity 
and  sints'Ieness  of  purpose.  He  afterwards  delivered 
and  published  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations,  which  greatly  extended  his 
reputation.  In  1795  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
in  his  capacity  of  barrister,  in  1803,  he  made  a 
brilliant  defence  of  M.  IVltier,  an  eniiifrant  royalist 
of  France,  who  liad  been  indicted  fur  a  liU-l  on 
Niipoleon,  then  first  consul.  The  forensic  display 
of  Alackintosb  is  too  nnicli  like  an  elaborate  essay 
or  tiissertatit)n,  but  it  marked  liini  out  for  lej;al  pro- 
motion, and  he  received  the  appointment  (to  wliich 
his  poverty,  not  his  will,  consented)  of  Kecorder  of 
Uonibay.  He  was  knij^hted,  sailed  from  Kn^dand  in 
the  bcKinnintj  of  18()4,  and  after  discliarj^irif;  faith- 
fully his  bi^'h  oilieial  duties,  returned  jit  the  end  of 
seven  years,  the  earliest  period  that  entitled  him  to 
his  retirinjf  pension  of  Jl\ 200  per  annum.  Mackin- 
tosh now  obtained  a  seat  in  jjarhaineiit,  and  stuck 
faithfully  by  his  old  friends  the  Whij^s,  witbunt  one 
glimpse  of  favour,  till  in  1827  his  friend  Mr  Can- 
nin)^,  on  the  formation  of  his  administration,  made 
him  a  privy  c»>uncillor.  On  tlie  accession  of  the 
Whijf  ministry  in  18*J0,  lie  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner for  the  affairs  of  IndiiL  On  questions  of 
crimiiud  law  and  national  policy  Mackintosh  spoke 
forcibly,  but  he  cannot  he  said  to  liave  Ik-co  a  suc- 
cessful parliamentary  orator.  Amid  the  bustle  of 
public  business  he  did  not  nej;lect  literature,  tliouj^h 
lie  wanted  resolution  for  continuous  and  severe  study. 
The  cbarm.f  of  S(H'ipty,  the  interruptions  of  imblic 
business,  and  the  debihtatini^  ellects  of  his  residence 
in  India,  also  co-o]H-ratf<l  witli  his  constitutlotnd 
indolence  in  preventing;  the  realisation  ctf  the  ambi- 
tious dreams  of  liis  youth.  He  contributed,  bow- 
ever,  various  articles  Ut  the  Kdinburj:h  Keview,  and 
wrote  a  masterly  iJis.sfrUitiun  on  the  PnHjress  of 
Kthical  Philosophy  for  the  Knoyclopacdia  Britainiica. 
He  wrote  three  vohnnes  of  a  conij)endious  and 
p<)pnlar  Iliston;  of  JCmjIand  for  t-ardner's  Cabinet 
Cyclopiedia,  wliicli,  though  deficient  in  the  /graces 
of  narrative  and  style,  contains  some  admirable 
views  of  constitutional  history  and  antiquarian  re- 
search. His  learnin^j  was  abundant;  lie  wanted 
only  method  and  elegance.  He  also  contributed  a 
short  but  valuable  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (which 
sprung  out  of  bis  researches  into  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  was  otherwise  a  subject  congenial 
to  his  taste)  to  the  same  miscellany;  and  he  was 
engaged  on  a  History  of  the  Hevohition  of  InSS, 
when  his  life  was  somewhat  suddenly  terminated 
on  the  noth  of  May  I8:i2.  The  portion  of  his  his- 
tory  of  the  Hevolution  which  he  had  written  and 
corrected  (amounting  to  about  .1-'»(>  pages)  was  pub- 
lished in  18.14,  witli  a  continuation  by  some  writer 
who  was  opposed  to  Sir  .lames  in  many  essential 
poitits.  In  the  works  of  Mackintosh  wi-  luive  ordy 
the  fragments  of  a  capacious  mind;  but  in  all  of 
them  his  learning,  his  candour,  his  strong  love  of 
truth,  his  justness  of  thinking  and  clearness  in  per- 
ceiving, and  bis  geiniine  philanthropy,  are  conspi- 
cuous. It  is  to  Im.'  regretted  that  he  had  no  Hoswell 
to  record  his  conversation. 

[CAica/ry  and  Modem  Afanntrt.'] 

[From  th«  VindlclK  OkUlcvO 

The  collision  of  armed  multitmlcs  [in  Paris']  ter- 
minated in  uiif  iresceti  exccHieM  und  execrable  orinicH. 
In  the  eye  of  Mr  Ihirke,  however,  tlie.ie  crimi's  and 
rxces<^cs  a^NUiiio  an  n.-4pect  far  ninru  important  tluiii 
ran  bo  coniniunicated  to  them  by  their  own  insulated 
guilt.  They  form,  in  his  npininn,  the  ctWih  of  a 
revolution   far  moro   important  than    any  changu  of 


government — a  revolution  in  which  the  sentiments 
an<l  opinions  that  have  funned  the  manners  of  the 
European  nHtion.-*  are  to  perip*h.  *  The  age  of  chivalry 
is  gone,  and  the  glory  of  Kurope  exti^gui^hed  for 
ever.*  He  follows  this  exclamation  by  an  eloquent 
eulngium  on  chivjilry,  and  hy  gloomy  predictions  of 
the  future  state  of  Kurope,  when  the  nation  that  has 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  give  her  the  tone  in  art* 
and  manners  is  thus  debiused  and  corrupted.  A  ca- 
viller might  remark,  that  ages  much  more  near  the 
meridian  fervour  of  chivalry  than  ours  have  wit- 
ne>scd  a  treHtnunt  of  queens  as  little  (,'ailaiit  and  j 
generous  us  that  of  the  Parii-ian  mob.  He  might  re- 
mind .Mr  liurke  that,  in  the  age  and  countrv  of  Sir 
Philij)  Sidney,  a  queen  of  France,  whom  no  blindness 
to  aecompli.-lunent,  no  malignity  of  detraction,  could 
reduce  to  the  level  of  Maria  Antoinetta,  wa-*,  by  *a 
nation  of  men  of  honour  and  cavaliers,'  pcniiitted  to 
languish  in  captivity,  and  expire  on  a  scafl'ohl  ;  and 
he  might  add,  that  the  manneis  of  a  countrv  are 
more  surely  indicated  by  the  systematic  crueity  of 
a  sovereign,  than  hy  the  licentious  frenzy  ('f  a  mob. 
He  mi;.dit  remark,  that  the  mild  system  of  modem 
manners  which  survived  the  nia*isacrcs  with  which 
fanaticism  had  for  a  century  desolated  and  almost 
haibarised  Kurope,  might  perhaps  resist  the  shock  of 
one  day's  excesses  conmiitted  by  a  delirious  popu- 
lace. 

But  the  subject  itself  is,  to  an  enlarged  thinker, 
fertile  in  reflections  of  a  different  nature.  That  sys- 
tem of  manners  which  arose  among  the  Gothic  nations 
of  Kurope,  of  which  chivalry  was  more  jiroperlv  the 
effusion  than  the  source,  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
ni()st  peculiar  and  Interesting  appearances  in  human 
afiairs.  Tlie  moral  causes  which  formed  its  character 
have  not  perhaps  been  hitherto  investigated  with  the 
ha]ii)lest  success.  Rut  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  chivalry  «as  certainly  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  ami  remarkable  effectM  of  this 
system  of  manners.  Candour  must  confess  that  this 
singular  institution  is  not  alone  admirable  as  a  cor- 
rector of  the  ferocious  ages  in  which  it  flourished.  It 
contributed  to  polish  and  soften  Kurope.  It  paved 
the  way  for  that  difl'usion  of  knowledge  and  extension 
of  commerce  which  afterwards  in  some  measure  sup- 
planted it,  and  gave  a  new  character  to  manners. 
Society  is  inevitably  progressive.  In  govenimrnt, 
commerce  has  ((verthrowu  that  *  feudal  and  chival- 
rous* system  under  whose  shade  it  first  grew.  In 
religion,  learning  has  subverted  that  superstition 
whose  opulent  endowments  had  first  fostered  it.  Peru- 
liar  circumstances  softened  the  barbarism  of  the 
miilillc  ages  to  a  degree  which  favoured  the  admission 
of  commerce  and  the  growth  of  knowledge.  These 
circumstances  were  connected  with  the  nianncrt  of 
chivalry;  hut  the  sentiments  peculiar  to  that  insti- 
tution could  only  be  preserved  by  the  situation  which 
gave  them  birth.  They  were  themselves  enfeebled  in 
the  proj:ress  from  ferocity  and  turbulence,  and  almoit 
obliterated  by  tranquillity  and  refinement.  Mnl  the 
auxiliaries  which  the  nutnners  of  chivalry  had  in 
rude  ages  reared,  gathered  strength  fn>m  its  wriiktie«% 
and  flourished  in  its  decay.  Commerce  and  ditlu*<H| 
knowledge  have,  in  fact,  so  completely  a-vtunn-il  the 
aHcetidaiit  in  polished  nations,  that  it  will  \tc  ditheull 
to  diKCovcr  any  relics  of  <iuthic  manners  but  in  a  fan- 
taj4tic  exterior,  which  ha.s  survived  the  genenuis  illu- 
sions that  made  these  manners  splendid  and  wduc- 
tivo.  Their  direct  influence  Utv*  longcriuMrd  in  Kump*  ; 
but  their  intlirect  iiitliietire,  (hn^>ugh  the  mrtlium  oi 
those  causes,  whuh  would  not  perhapt  hare  eii«irj 
hut  for  the  mildness  which  chivalry  cn^atcd  in  iho 
nitd'-t  of  a  harliaroun  ai:e,  ntill  o|»enitr!i  with  iiicrc»». 
ii.^  rigour.  Tim  mannen  of  the  midtlle  age  wrrr,  in 
the  niont  ."inguhir  senne,  compuliurv.  Kntprfirintng 
benevolenco  wa^   pniducvd  bv  gcuoral   firrrene^^,  gal- 
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lant  courteiy  by  ferocious  rudeness,  and  artificial 
pentleness  resisted  the  torrent  of  natural  barbarism. 
But  a  less  incongruous  system  has  succeeded,  in  which 
commerce,  which  unites  men*a  interests,  and  know- 
ledge, which  excludes  those  prejudices  that  tend  to 
embroil  them,  present  a  broader  basis  for  the  stability 
of  civilised  and  beneficent  manner*. 

Mr  Burke,  indceii,  forebodes  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences to  literature,  from  events  which  he  supposes 
to  have  given  a  mortal  blow  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry. 
I  have  ever  been  protected  from  such  apprehensions 
by  ray  belief  in  a  very  simple  truth — that  difiuied 
knoickdge  immortalises  itself.  A  literature  which  is 
confined  to  a  few,  may  be  destroyed  by  the  massacre 
of  scholars  and  the  conflagration  of  libraries,  but  the 
diffused  knowledge  of  the  present  day  could  only  be 
annihilated  by  the  extirpation  of  the  civilised  part 
of  mankind. 

{Extract  from  Speech  in  Defence  of  Mr  Peltier,  for  a 
Libdon  XajioUun  Bonaparte,  February  1803.J 

Gentlemen — There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which 
this  case  seems  to  merit  your  most  serious  attention. 
The  real  prosecutor  is  the  master  of  the  greatest  em- 
pire the  civilised  world  ever  saw — the  defendant  is  a 
defenceless  proscribed  exile.  I  consider  this  case, 
therefore,  as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  conflicts  be- 
tween the  greatest  power  in  the  world,  arid  the  only 
FREE  PRESS  remaining  in  Europe,  (ientlemen,  this 
distinction  of  the  English  press  is  new — it  is  a  proud 
and  a  melancholy  distinction.  Before  the  great  earth- 
quake of  the  French  Revolution  had  .swallowed  up  all 
the  asylums  of  free  discussion  on  the  continent,  we 
enjoved  that  privilege,  indeed,  more  fully  than  others. 
but  "we  did  not  enjoy  it  exclusively.  In  llnll;ind,  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  imperial  towns  of  Germany,  the 
press  was  either  legally  or  practically  free.  Holland 
and  Switzerland  are  no  more ;  and,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  prosecution,  fifty  imperial  towns 
have  been  erased  from  the  list  of  independent  states 
by  one  dash  of  the  pen.  Three  or  four  still  preserve  a 
precarious  and  trembling  existence.  I  will  not  say 
by  what  compliances  they  must  purchase  its  continu- 
ance. I  will  not  insult  the  feebleness  of  states  whose 
unmerited  fall  I  do  most  bitterly  deplore. 

These  governments  were,  in  many  respects,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  ancient  system  of 
Europe.  The  perfect  security  of  such  inconsiderable 
and  feeble  states,  their  undisturbed  tranquillity 
amidst  the  wars  and  conquests  that  surrounded  them, 
attested,  beyond  any  other  part  of  the  European  sys- 
tem, the  moderation,  the  justice,  the  civilisation,  to 
which  Christian  l-'urope  had  reached  in  modern  times. 
Their  weakness  was  protected  only  by  the  habitual 
reverence  for  justice  which,  during  a  long  series  of 
ages,  had  grown  up  in  Christendom.  This  was  the 
only  fortification  which  defended  them  against  those 
mighty  Tuonarchs  to  whom  they  offered  so  ea.sy  a  prey. 
And,  till  the  r'rench  Revolution,  this  was  sufficient. 
Consider,  for  instance,  the  republic  of  Geneva ;  think 
of  her  defenceless  position  in  the  very  jaws  of  France  ; 
but  think  also  of  her  undisturbed  security,  of  her  pro- 
found quiet,  of  the  brilliant  success  with  which  she 
applied  to  imlustry  and  literature  while  Louis  XIV. 
wa.;  pouring  his  myriads  into  Italy  before  her  gates; 
call  to  mind,  if  ages  crowded  into  years  have  not 
effaced  them  from  your  memory,  that  hiippy  period 
when  we  scarcely  dn:anied  more  of  the  subjugation  of 
tht  ft^l'est  republic  in  Europe  than  of  the  conquest 
of  her  ini^-litic^t  empire,  and  tell  ine  if  you  can  ima- 
gine a  specidcle  more  l>eauli('ul  to  the  moral  eye,  or 
a  more  strikirig  proof  of  proirress  in  the  noblest  prin- 
ciples of  civilisation.  Th**se  feeble  states,  these  ino- 
nuinents  of  the  justice  of  Europe,  the  as_\  liim  of  peace, 
rf  iuduatry,  and  of  literature ;  the  organs  of  public 


reason,  the  refuge  of  oppressed  innocence  and  perse- 
cuted truth,  have  perished  with  those  ancieiit  prin- 
ciples which  were  their  sole  guardians  and  protectors. 
They  have  been  swallowed  up  by  that  fearful  convul- 
sion which  has  shaken  the  uttermost  comers  of  the 
earth.  They  are  destroyed,  and  gone  for  ever  !  One 
a.sylum  of  free  discussion  is  still  inviolate.  There  ia 
still  one  spot  in  Europe  where  man  can  freely  exercise 
his  rea.son  on  the  most  important  concerns  of  society, 
where  he  can  boldly  publish  his  judgment  on  the  jicta 
of  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  tyrants.  The  press 
of  England  is  still  free.  It  is  guarded  by  the  free 
constitution  of  our  forefathers.  U  is  guarded  by  the 
hearts  and  arms  of  Englishmen,  and  I  trust  1  may 
venture  to  say,  that  if  it  be  to  fall,  it  will  fall  only 
under  the  ruins  of  the  British  empire.  It  is  an  awful 
consideration^  gentlemen.  Every  other  monument  of 
European  liberty  has  perished.  That  ancient  fabric 
which  ha.s  been  gradually  reared  by  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  our  fathers,  still  stand.s.  It  stands,  thanks 
be  to  God!  solid  and  entire — but  it  stands  alone,  and 
it  stands  in  ruins  !  Believing,  then,  a.s  I  do,  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  struggle,  that  this  is  only  the 
first  battle  between  reason  and  power — that  you  have 
now  in  your  hands,  committed  to  your  trust,  the  only 
remains  of  free  discussion  in  Europe,  now  confined  to 
this  kingdom  ;  addressing  you,  therefore,  a.s  the  guar- 
dians of  the  most  important  interests  of  mankind  ; 
convinced  that  the  unfettered  exercise  of  reason  de- 
pends more  on  your  present  verdict  than  on  any  other 
that  was  ever  delivered  by  a  jury,  I  trust  I  mav  rely 
with  confidence  on  the  issue — 1  trust  that  you  will 
consider  yourselves  as  the  advanced  guard  of  liberty — 
as  having  this  day  to  fight  the  first  battle  of  free  dis- 
cussion against  the  most  formidable  enemy  that  it 
ever  encountered ! 


DK  JOHS  L1XG.\RD,  &C. 

Dr  .Tons  LixGARD,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  pub- 
lished in  1S19  three  volumes  of  a  History  of  Enaiand 
from  the  Invasion  by  the  Romans.  He  subsequently 
continued  his  work  in  five  more  volumes,  bringing 
down  his  narrative  to  the  abdication  of  James  II. 
To  talents  of  a  high  order,  both  as  respects  acute- 
ness  of  analysis  and  powers  of  description  and  nar- 
rative, Dr  Lingard  added  unconquerable  industry 
and  access  to  sources  of  information  new  and  im- 
portant. He  is  generally  more  impartial  than  Hume, 
or  even  Robertson ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  his  re- 
ligious opinions  have  in  some  ca.ses  |K'rvcrted  the 
fidelity  of  liis  history,  leading  him  to  palliate  the 
atrocities  of  the  Bartholomew  niassacrc,  and  to 
darken  the  shades  in'  the  characters  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Cranmer,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  others  connected 
with  the  reformation  in  the  church.  Ilis  work  was 
subjected  to  a  rigid  scrutiny  by  Dr  .John  Allen,  in  two 
elaborate  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Todd  (who  published  a  defence  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Cranmer),  and  by  other  zealous  Protestant 
writers.  To  these  antagonists  Dr  tingarrl  replied 
in  1826  by  a  vindication  of  his  fidelity  as  a  histo- 
rian, which  affords  an  excellent  specimen  of  calm 
controversial  writing.  His  work  has  now  taken  its 
place  among  the  most  valuable  of  our  national  his- 
tories. It  has  gone  through  three  edifiims,  and  has 
been  received  wirh  equal  favour  on  the  continent. 
The  most  able  of  his  critics  (though  condemning  hia 
account  of  the  English  Refiirmation,  and  other  pas- 
sages evincing  a  peculiar  bias)  admits  that  Dr  Lin- 
gard possesses,  what  he  li.iini.s,  the  rare  merit  of 
having  collected  his  materials  from  origins]  Iiisto- 
rians  and  records,  by  which  his  narrative  receives  a 
freshness  of  character,  and  a  stamp  of  originality, 
not  to  be  found  in  any  general  history  of  lOngUiId 
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in  coniroon  use.     We  give  one  specimen  of  tlie  nar- 
rative Bt^le  of  the  autlior: — 

[An  Account  of  CromwflVs  E.rpulsion  of  the  ParHa- 
mait  in  lti53.] 

At  length  Cromwell  fixed  on  his  plan  to  procure 
Ihc  disjHoiution  of  the  parliament,  uml  to  vest  for  a 
time  the  sovercif^  authority  in  a  council  of  forty 
persons,  with  himself  at  their  head.  It  vms  his  wi.-ih  to 
effect  thin  quietly  by  the  votes  of  the  parliament — his 
rotolution  to  ctfert  it  by  open  force,  if  such  votes  were 
refused.  Sevenil  meetings  were  held  by  the  officers 
and  members  at  the  lodgings  of  the  lord-general  in 
Whitehall.  St  John  and  a  few  others  gave  their 
as.'<ent  ;  the  rest,  under  the  guidance  of  Whitelock 
ami  Widriiigton,  declared  that  the  dissolution  would 
be  dangerous,  and  the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
council  unwarrantable.  In  the  meantime  the  house 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  new  representative 
body  ;  and  several  qualifications  were  voted,  to  all  of 
which  the  officers  raised  objections,  but  chietlv  to  the 
'admission  of  members,*  a  project  to  strengthen  the 
government  by  the  introduction  of  the  probvterian 
interest.  *  Never,'  said  Cromwell,  *  shall  any  of  that 
judgment  who  have  deserted  the  good  cause  be  ad- 
mitted to  power.*  On  the  last  meeting,  held  on  the 
l.'Uh  of  April,  all  these  points  were  long  and  warmly 
debated.  Some  of  the  officers  declared  th;it  the  ])ar- 
liament  must  be  dissolved  'one  way  or  other;*  but 
the  general  checked  their  indiscretion  and  precipi- 
tancy, and  the  assembly  broke  up  at  midnight,  with 
an  undei'standing  that  the  leading  men  on  each  side 
should  resume  the  subjtct  in  the  morning. 

At  an  early  hour  the  conference  was  recommenced, 
and,  after  a  short  time,  interrupted,  in  consequence  of 
the  rci-eipt  of  a  notice  by  the  general,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  bouse  to  comply  with  the  desires  of 
the  army.  This  woa  a  mistake  ;  the  opposite  party 
hud  indeed  resolved  to  pass  a  bill  of  dissolution  ;  not, 
however,  the  bill  proposed  by  the  officers,  but  their 
own  bill,  containing  all  the  obnoxious  provisions,  and 
to  pass  it  that  very  morning,  that  it  might  obtain  the 
force  of  law  before  their  adversarle^j  could  have  time 
to  a[>peal  to  the  power  of  the  sword.  While  Harrison 
'  mo>t  strictly  and  humbly*  conjured  them  to  piiuse 
before  they  took  so  important  a  stvp,  Ingold-(by  has- 
tened to  infonn  the  lord-general  at  Whitehall.  His 
resulutioii  was  intmediately  formed,  and  a  company 
of  ntn>keteers  received  orders  to  accompany  him  to 
the  house.  At  this  eventful  moment,  big  with  the 
most  important  consequenci*;!  both  to  himself  and  his 
country,  whatever  were  the  workings  of  CroinwclTs 
mind,  he  had  the  art  to  conceal  them  from  the  eyes 
of  the  beholders.  Leaving  the  military  in  the  lobhy, 
he  entered  the  house  and  composedly  seated  himself 
on  one  of  the  outer  benches.  Ills  dress  was  a  plain 
suit  of  black  cloth,  with  gray  worsted  stockings.  For 
a  while  he  seemed  to  listen  with  interest  to  the  debate; 
but  when  the  speaker  wiis  going  to  put  the  question, 
he  whispered  to  Harrison,  *  This  is  the  time;  I  must 
di>  it;'  and  rising,  put  olf  his  hat  to  address  the  house. 
At  first  his  lanijuage  was  decorous,  and  evi-n  lauilatory. 
(jradiially  he  bc-came  more  warm  and  animati'il  ;  at 
luxt  he  a-ssumed  all  the  vehemence  of  passion,  and 
indulged  in  personal  vitupenttion.  Ho  charged  the 
im'mben  with  self-seeking  and  profaneiicss,  with  the 
frequent  tleiiial  of  ju-tice,  and  numerimi  acts  of  op- 
prension  ;  with  idolising  the  lawyers,  the  constant  ad- 
vocates of  tyranny  ;  with  neglecting  the  men  who  had 
bled  for  them  in  the  field,  that  tht-y  might  gain  the 
Presbyterians  who  had  apostatise  I  from  the  cause; 
ami  with  doing  all  this  in  order  to  perpetuate  their 
own  jvower  and  to  replenish  their  own  purses.  Hut 
their  time  was  come;  the  Lord  had  disowned  them; 
he  had  chosen  more  worthy  instruments  to  perfonn 


his  work.  Here  the  orator  was  interrupted  by  Sir 
Peter  Wentworth,  who  decla.Tjd  that  he  had  I'lcvei 
heard  language  mo  unparliamentary* — language,  too, 
the  more  oitensive,  because  it  was  addressed  to  them 
by  their  own  i^ervant,  whom  they  had  too  fondly 
cherished,  and  whom,  by  their  unprecedented  bounty, 
they  had  made  what  he  was.  At  these  words  Crom- 
well put  on  his  hat,  and,  sphiij^ing  from  his  place, 
exclaimed,  *  Come,  come,  sir,  1  will  put  an  end  to 
your  prating.*  For  a  few  seconds,  apparently  in  the 
most  violent  agitation,  he  paced  forward  and  back* 
ward,  and  then,  stamping  on  the  floor,  added,  '  You 
are  no  parliament;  I  say  you  are  no  parliament; 
bring  them  in,  bring  them  in.*  Instantly  the  door 
opened,  and  Colonel  Worsley  entered,  followed  by 
more  than  twenty  musketeers.  *  This,*  cried  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  *  is  not  honest;  it  is  against  morality 
and  common  honesty.*  *  8ir  Henry  Vane,'  replied 
Cromwell;  '  O,  Sir  Henr)*  Vane!  The  Lord  deliver 
me  from  Sir  Henry  Vane  !  He  might  have  prevented 
this.  Hut  he  is  a  juggler,  and  has  not  common  honesty 
himself!*  From  Vane  he  directed  his  discourse  to 
Whitelock,  on  whom  he  poured  a  torrent  of  abuse; 
then  pointing  to  Chuloiicr,  '  There,'  he  cried,  '  -itn  % 
drunkard;*  next  to  Marten  and  Wentworth,  *Ther« 
are  two  wlioremastcrs  ;'  and  aftenvards  selecting 
different  members  in  succession,  described  them  as 
dishonest  and  corrupt  livers,  a  shame  and  scandal  to 
tlie  profession  of  the  gospel.  Suddenly,  however, 
checking  himself,  he  tunied  to  the  guard  and  ordered 
them  to  clear  the  house.  At  these  words  Colonel 
Harrison  took  the  speaker  by  the  hand  and  led  him 
from  the  chair  ;  Algernon  Sidney  was  next  compelled 
to  quit  his  sent;  and  the  other  members,  t-ighty  in 
number,  on  the  approach  of  the  military,  rose  and 
moved  towards  the  door.  Cromwell  now  resumed  his 
discourse.  *  It  is  you,*  he  exclaimed,  *  that  hare 
forced  me  to  do  this.  I  have  sought  the  I^rd  both 
day  and  night  that  he  would  rather  slay  me  than 
put  me  on  the  doing  of  this  work.'  Alderman  Allan 
took  advantage  of  these  words  to  observe,  that  it  waa 
not  yet  too  late  to  undo  what  had  been  done ;  but 
Cromwell  instantly  charged  him  with  peculation,  and 
gave  him  into  custody.  When  all  were  gone,  fixing 
his  eye  on  the  mace,  *  What,*  said  he,  '  shall  we  do 
with  this  fool's  bauble  !  Here,  carry  it  away.'  Then, 
taking  the  act  of  dissolution  from  the  clerk,  he  or- 
dered the  doors  to  be  locked,  and,  accompanied  by 
the  military,  retunicil  to  Whitehall, 

That  afternoon  the  members  of  the  council  assem- 
bled in  their  usual  place  of  mectii.g.  Bradshaw  had 
just  taken  the  chair,  when  the  lord-general  entered, 
and  told  theni  that  if  they  were  there  as  private  in- 
dividuals, they  were  wtdcoine :  but  if  as  the  Council 
of  State,  they  must  know  that  the  parlianient  wu 
dissolved,  and  with  it  also  the  council.  '  Sir.*  replied 
Bradshaw,  with  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  Kom.in,  'we 
have  heard  what  you  did  at  the  house  this  moniinx, 
and  before  many  hours  all  Kngland  will  know  it. 
But,  sir,  you  arc  mistaken  to  think  that  the  parlia- 
ment is  dissolved.  No  power  under  heaven  can  dis- 
solve them  but  themselves  ;  therefore,  take  you  notice 
of  that.'  After  this  protest  they  wiihdriw.  Thus, 
by  the  parricidal  hands  of  its  own  children,  perished 
the  Long  Parliament,  which,  under  a  variety  of  formi, 
had,  fur  more  than  twelve  years,  defended  and  in- 
vaded the  liberties  of  the  nation.  It  fell  without  a 
strugt'ltf  or  a  groan,  unpilied  ami  unrenri-tlfd.  Th« 
members  slunk  away  to  their  homcn,  wherx-  they  sought 
by  submii^sion  to  purehose  the  forlKarance  of  their 
new  master;  and  their  partisans,  if  partisans  ihepr 
had,  reserved  themselves  in  silrni-c  for  a  d.iv  of  rrtn- 
hution,  which  came  not  Iwforv  Cromwell  ^l.-pt  in  hU 
grave.  The  royalistA  congr.»ln!.»l"il  each  other  uii  an 
event  which  they  deemed  a  )  n  |nmlory  >tep  to  the 
restoration  of  tho  king  ;  thw  atmy  and  uavy,  in  du- 
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mcrou9  aildrcases,  .lec'mrid  that  they  wouUl  live  and 
die,  stand  and  fall,  with  the  lord-gencrul ;  and  in 
every  part  of  the  country  the  congregations  of  the 
saint.H  magnified  the  arm  of  the  Lord,  which  had 
broken  the  mighty,  that  in  lieu  of  the  sway  of  mortal 
men,  the  lifth  monarchy,  the  rcign  of  Christ  might  be 
established  on  earth. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  exercised  the  supreme  power  after  the  death  of 
the  king,  not  to  acknowledge  that  there  existed  among 
them  men  capable  of  wielding  with  energy  the  desti- 
nies of  a  great  cmiiire.  They  governed  only  four 
years ;  yet,  under  their  auspices,  the  con<|uest9  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland  were  achieved,  and  a  navy  was 
created,  the  rival  of  that  of  Holland  ami  the  terror 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.  lUit  there  existed  an  essential 
error  in  their  form  of  government.  Deliberative  as- 
eemblies  are  always  slow  in  their  proceedings ;  yet 
the  pleasure  of  parliament,  a.s  the  supreme  power,  was 
to  be  taken  on  every  subject  connected  with  the  foreign 
relations  or  the  internal  administration  of  the  country ; 
and  hence  it  h.'ippcned,  that  among  the  immense  va- 
riety of  questions  which  came  before  it,  those  com- 
niandeJ  immediate  attention  which  were  deemed  of 
immediate  ncces^ity  ;  while  the  others,  though  often 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  national  welfare, 
were  first  jiostponed,  then  neglected,  and  ultimately 
forgotten.  To  this  habit  of  procrastination  was  per- 
haps owing  the  extinction  of  its  authority.  It  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  of  the  country,  and  supplied 
Cromwell  with  the  most  plausible  arguments  in  de- 
*ence  of  his  conduct. 

Besides  his  elaborate  '  History  of  England,'  Dr  Lin- 
gard  is  author  of  a  work  evincing  great  erudition 
and  research,  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  published  in  181)9. 

The  great  epoch  of  the  English  Commonwealth, 
and  the  struggle  by  which  it  was  preceded,  has  been 
illustrated  by  Mb  George  Brodie's  Hixfun/  of  the 
British  Empire  from  the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
liestoration,  four  volumes,  1822.  and  by  Mr  Godwi.n's 
History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eiiyland,  four  volumes, 
1824-27.  The  former  work  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an 
exposure  of  the  errors  and  misrepresentAtions  of 
Hume;  while  Mr  Godwin  writes  too  much  in  the 
spirit  of  a  partisan,  witliout  the  calmness  and  dignity 
of  the  historian.  Both  works,  however,  aHbrd  new 
and  important  facts  and  illustrations  of  the  momen- 
tous period  of  whicli  they  treat. 

The  Ilistorij  vf  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  1831,  and  the  same  author's  elaborate 
account  of  the  liise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth— Anglo-Saxon  Period,  are  curious  and  valu- 
able works.  The  history  and  literature  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons had  long  been  neglected  ;  but  some  ac- 
complished scholars,  following  Mr  Sharon  Turner, 
have  recently  mastered  the  difUrulties  attendant  on 
such  a  study,  and  introduced  us  more  nearly  to  those 
founders  of  the  Knglish  character  and  language.  Mr 
Conyheare's  Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  the 
valuable  translation  of  the  Sa.ron  Chronicle  by  JIr 
Ingram,  the  Rev.  Mr  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar,  and  various  works  by  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave  ami  Mr  Thomas  Wuigut,  have  materially 
aided  in  this  resuscitation. 

Mr  Soi'TUEV's  History  of  Brazil,  three  volumes 
quarto,  1810,  and  his  History  of  ihe  Peninsular  War, 
two  volumes  quarto,  1823-28,  are  proofs  of  the 
laureate's  untiring  industry,  and  of  the  easy  and 
admirable  English  style  of  which  he  was  so  consum- 
mate a  master.  The  first  is  a  valuable  work,  though 
too  diffuse  and  minutely  circumstantial  The  Me- 
minrs  of  Spain  during  the  Reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and 
Charles  II.,  by  Mr  John  DunLop,  'iS3-4i  the  History 
of  IndiQf  by  AIr  James  Mill,  six  volumes,  1819  ;  and 


liistories  of  Chicalry  nnd  of  the  Crusades,  by  rilAiiLf> 
Mills,  Esq.  (178;)-1827),  may  be  numbcre.l  arn'>nL; 
the  useful  liistories  of  the  period.  Mr  .larncs  Mill's 
'  History  of  India'  is,  indeed,  of  a  liiirlicr  clianicter, 
being  clear,  well-digested,  and  of  a  philosophical  tone 
and  spirit 


HENRY  HALLAM. 

The  greatest  historical  name  in  this  period,  and 
our  greatest  living  historian,  is  IIknhv  IIallam, 
author  of  several  elaborate  works.  His  first  was  a 
Vieiv  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Mflitlc  .'iges, 
two  volumes  quarto,  1818,  being  an  account  of  the 
progress  of  Europe  from  the  middle  of  tlie  fifth  to 
the  end  of  tlie  fifteenth  century.  In  1827  he  [lub- 
lislied  The  Constitutional  History  of  England  from  the 
Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of  George  11., 
also  in  two  volumes  ;  and  in  1837-38  an  Introiluction 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth, 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  in  four  volumes.  \\\{h 
v;ist  stores  of  knowledge,  and  indefatigable  apjilica- 
tion,  Mr  Hallam  possesses  a  clear  and  independent 
judgment,  and  a  style  grave  and  impressive,  yet 
enriched  with  occasional  imagery  and  rhetorical 
graces.  His  introduction  to  the  'Literature  of  Eu- 
rope' is  a  great  monument  of  his  erudition.  His 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  earli 
nation  is  critical  and  profound,  and  his  opinions  are 
conveyed  in  a  style  remarkable  for  its  succinctness 
and  perspicuous  beauty.  In  his  two  first  works,  Mr 
Hallam's  views  of  political  questions  are  those  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  Whig  party,  but  are  stated  with 
calmness  and  moderation.  He  is  peculiarly  a  sup- 
porter of  principles,  not  of  7nen,  and  he  judges  of  cha- 
racters without  p.irty  prejudice  or  passion. 

[EJiels  of  the  Feudal  System.] 
[From  the  '  View  of  the  Middle  Arcs.'] 

It  is  the  previous  state  of  socictv,  under  the  grand- 
chlMren  of  Cliarh-magne,  which  we  must  always  keep 
in  mind,  if  we  ivould  appreciate  the  effects  of  the 
feudal  system  upon  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The 
institutions  of  the  eleventh  century  must  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  ninth,  not  with  the  advanced  civi- 
lisation of  modern  times.  The  state  of  anarcliy  which 
we  usually  term  feudal,  was  the  natural  result  of  a 
vast  and  barbarous  empire  feebly  administered,  and 
the  cause,  rather  than  the  cfiect.  of  the  general  esta- 
blishinent  of  feudal  tenures.  These,  by  preserving 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  whole,  kept  alive  the  feel- 
ing of  a  common  country  and  common  duties :  and 
settled,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  into  the  free  constitu- 
tion of  Kngland,  the  firm  monarchy  of  France,  and 
the  federal  union  of  Germany. 

The  utility  of  any  form  of  policy  may  be  estimated 
by  its  effects  upon  national  greatness  and  security, 
upon  civil  liberty  and  private  rights,  upon  the  tran- 
quillity and  order  of  society,  upon  the.  increase  and 
diffusion  of  wealth,  or  upon  the  general  tone  of  moral 
sentiment  and  energy.  The  feudal  constitution  was 
little  adapted  for  the  defence  of  a  mighty  kingdom, 
far  less  for  schemes  of  conquest.  But  as  it  prevailed 
alike  in  several  adjacent  countries,  none  had  anything 
to  fear  from  the  military  superiority  of  its  neighbours. 
It  was  this  inefficiency  of  the  feudal  militia,  perhaps, 
that  saved  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages,  from  the 
danger  of  universal  monarchy.  In  times  when  princes 
had  little  notions  of  confederacies  for  mutual  protec- 
tion, it  is  hard  to  say  what  might  not  have  been  the 
successes  of  an  Otho,  a  Frederic,  or  a  Philip  Augustus, 
if  they  could  have  wielded  the  whole  force  of  their 
subjects  whenever  their  ambition  required.  If  an 
empire  equally  extensive  with  that  of  Charlemagne, 
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and  m:pported  by  inilit.irj-  ilc«p.itl,-im,  had  been  formed 
about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries,  the  seeds  of 
lonimerce  and  liberty,  jn.»t  then  beginning  to  shoot, 
would  have  perished  ;  and  Kurope,  reduced  to  a  bar- 
lurous  servitude,  might  have  fallen  before  the  free 
barbarians  of  Tartary. 

If  we  look  at  the  feudal  polity  as  a  scheme  of  civil 
freedom,  it  bears  a  noble  countenance.  To  the  feudal 
law  it  is  owing  that  the  very  names  of  right  and 
privilege  were  not  swept  away,  as  in  Asia,  by  the 
dc-olating  hand  of  power.  The  tyranny  which,  on 
every  favourable  moment,  wa.s  breaking  through  all 
barriers,  would  have  rioted  without  control,  if,  when 
the  people  were  poor  and  disunited,  the  nobilitv  had 
n'pt  Iwen  brave  and  free.  So  far  as  the  sphere  of 
feudality  extended,  it  diffused  the  spirit  of  libertv 
and  the  notions  of  private  right.  Kvery  one  will 
acknowleilge  this  who  considers  the  limitations  of  the 
services  of  vassalage,  so  cautiously  marked  in  those 
law-books  which  are  the  records  of  customs ;  the  reci- 
procity of  obligation  between  the  lord  and  his  tenant ; 
the  consent  required  in  every  measure  of  a  legislative 
or  general  nature  ;  the  security,  above  all,  which  everv 
vassal  found  in  the  administration  of  justice  by  his 
peers,  and  even  (we  may  in  this  sense  say)  in  the  trial 
by  combat.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  it  is  true,  were 
degraded  by  servitude ;  but  this  had  no  connexion 
with  the  feudal  tenures. 

The  ])e.ice  an<l  good  order  of  society  were  not  pro- 
moted by  this  system.  Though  private  wars  did  not 
originate  in  the  feu<lal  customs,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  they  were  perpetuated  by  so  convenient  an 
institution,  which  indeed  owe(l  its  universal  establish- 
ment to  no  other  cause.  And  as  preduniiuant  habits 
of  warfare  are  totally  irreconcilable  with  those  of 
industry,  not  merely  by  the  ijnmediutc  works  of  de- 
struction which  render  its  efforts  unavailing,  but 
through  that  contempt  of  peaceful  occupations  which 
they  produce,  the  feudal  system  inu't  have  been  in- 
trinsically adverse  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
and  the  improvement  of  those  arts  which  mitigate  the 
evils  or  abridge  the  labours  of  mankind. 

But,  OS  a  school  of  inoml  discipline,  the  feudal 
institutions  were  perhaps  most  to  be  valued.  Society 
had  sunk,  for  several  centuries  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  empire,  into  a  condition  of  utter  de- 
pravity; where,  if  any  vices  could  be  selected  as  more 
eminently  characteristic  than  others,  they  were  false- 
hood, treachery,  and  ingnititude.  In  slowly  purging 
otf  the  lees  of  this  extreme  corruption,  the  feudal 
spirit  exerted  its  ameliorating  influence.  Violation 
of  faith  stood  first  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes,  most 
repugnant  to  the  very  essence  of  a  feudal  tenure, 
most  severely  and  pnmiptly  avenged,  most  branded 
by  general  infamy.  The  feudal  law-books  breathe 
throughout  a  spirit  of  honourable  obligation.  The 
feudal  course  of  jurisdiction  pnunoted,  what  trial  by 
peer*  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote,  a  keener 
feeling,  as  well  as  readier  perception,  of  monil  as  well 
as  of  legal  distinctions.  In  the  reciprocal  ser^-ices  of 
lord  and  vassal,  there  was  ample  scope  for  every 
magnaiiimous  and  disinterested  energy.  The  heart 
of  man,  when  (duced  in  cin'umstances  that  have  a 
tendency  to  excite  them,  will  seldom  be  deficient  in 
such  sentiments.  No  occasions  could  be  more  favour- 
able than  the  protection  of  a  faithful  supporter,  or 
the  defence  of  a  beneficent  s«ivereign,  against  such 
powerful  aggression  as  left  little  prospect  except  of 
abariiig  in  bis  ruin. 

r.  F.  TTTLEB — COLONEL  NAPIEIl.  .^C. 

Thr  llitlory  of  fkolliinil,  by  rATiiICK  KnAsr.n  TvT- 
LSR.  lOsi).  is  an  attempt  to  '  build  the  history  of  (hat 
country  iipiu  nmimstionable  niiiniinents.'  The 
tuthor  professes  to  have  anxiously  endoavouretl  to 


examine  the  most  aullientie  sources  of  information, 
and  to  convey  a  true  picture  of  the  times,  without 
prepossession  or  partiality.  He  commences  with  th» 
accession  of  Alexander  HI.,  because  it  is  at  that 
period  that  our  national  annals  become  particularly 
interesting  to  the  general  reader.  The  first  volume 
of  Mr  Tytler's  history  was  published  in  1828.  and  a 
continuation  has  since  appeared  at  intervals,  con- 
ducting the  narrative  to  the  year  1603,  when  James 
VI.  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  The  style  of 
the  history  is  plain  and  jierspicuo'is,  with  sufficient 
animation  to  keep  idive  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
Mr  Tytler  has  added  considerably  to  the  amount 
and  correctness  of  our  know  ledge  of  Scottish  history. 
He  has  t.aken  up  a  few  doubtful  opinions  on  ques- 
tions of  fact ;  but  the  industry  and  talent  he  has 
evinced  entitle  liim  to  the  lasting  gratituiie  of  his 
countrymen.  A  second  edition  of  this  work,  up 
to  the  period  already  mentioned,  extends  to  nine 
volumes. 

The  llUtonj  of  lite  War  in  Oie  Peninsula,  and  in  the 
Saiil/i  of  France,  from  the  year  1807  to  the  i/ear 
1814,  in  si.K  volumes,  l«28-<0,  by  Coixi.sel  \V.  ¥.  P. 
Nai'IKK,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  valuable 
record  of  that  war  which  England  wage<l  against  the 
power  of  Napoleon.  Mr  Southey  had  previously 
wrilteii  a  history  of  this  period,  but  it  was  heavy  and 
uninteresting,  and  is  now  rarely  met  with.  Colonel 
.Napier  was  an  attor  in  the  great  struggle  he  records, 
and  peculiarly  conversant  with  the  art  of  war.  The 
most  ample  testimony  has  lieen  borne  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  historian's  statements,  and  to  the  dili- 
gence and  acuteness  willi  which  he  has  collected  his 
rnaleri.als.  Further  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
Spanish  war,  as  well  as  on  the  whole  of  our  other 
military  op.Talions  from  1799  to  1818.  by  the  jmb- 
liiation  of  77ie  Ues/mtdus  (f  Field- Marslml  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  by  Liectenant-Colo-nkl  Gi'kwood 
twelve  volumes,  1836-8.  The  skill,  moderation,  and 
energy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  are  strikingly 
illustrateil  by  this  comiiilation.  '  No  man  ever  be- 
fore,' says  a  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  '  had 
the  gratitication  of  himself  witnessing  the  formation 
of  such  a  monument  to  his  glory.  His  despatcnes 
will  continue  t*>  furnish,  through  every  age,  Icss.>n8 
of  practical  wisdom  which  cannot  be  ti«i  highly 
prized  by  public  men  of  every  station  ;  whilst  they 
» ill  supply  to  military  commanders,  in  particular, 
examples  fur  their  guidance  whiili  they  cannot  too 
carefully  study,  nor  too  an.xiously  endeavour  to 
emulate.' 

Ample  materials  for  a  comprehensive  and  complete 
history  of  the  revolutionary  war  had  been  furnished, 
or  existed  in  national  repositories,  and  a  work  o( 
this  kind  was  undertaken  by  A.  Alison.  Esq..  a 
gentleman  of  the  Scottish  bar.  Mr  Alison's  lln-lvrf 
of  Fnrtijte  from  the  Commencement  tf  the  French  llrco^ 
lotion  in  1789  to  the  Ueslorotion  of  the  Uourhons  in 
isirj,  was  completed  in  1842  in  ten  volumes,  Exiv|>- 
titins  may  be  taken  to  parts  of  this  work  as  prolix  in 
style  and  tmrtial  in  statement.  His  account  of  the 
b.itth'  of  WaterliKi,  fur  example,  has  iKrii  qiiestioneil 
by  the  highest  living  authority  on  that  subject ;  but, 
taken  as  a  whole,  Mr  .Misim's  history  is  honourable 
to  his  talents,  no  less  than  his  imlustry.  His  style 
is  generally  clear  and  animated,  and  his  arrangement 
of  his  vast  materials  orderly,  and  well  adaptL-d  fur 
effei-t. 

The  following  are  also  recent  contributions  to  thit 
raliiable  department  of  our  literature  i  —  A  llitlory  of 
Knijhind  I'riim  thr  Frore  of  Ctrrcht  to  thr  Vroce  of  Atjr^ 
laCliapellr,  anil  a  llnlori/  ./"  thr  H'.ir  of  the  Surer*- 
tioit  III  S/hiin,  both  by  U)ui>  Mahon;  a  //u(iht»  i/ 
China,  bv  tin'  K»v.  ('iiAni.iN  (JiT/.urr  ;  a  lli*la.y 
of  the  Manners  and  ('wtomM  tf  Anctrmt   Greece,  by 
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JlMES  St  John;  tlJJiston/  1/  Clirislhinit;/  from  the 
Birth  0/ Christ  to  the  Ahvlition  0/  Paijanixm  in  tliir  Ro- 
man Kmpire,  !)y  the  Kkv.  II.  II.  Milman  ;  a  History 
0/ litdia  (tlu*  Hindoo  aiul  Mulianiniedan  perioil?).  by 
the  Hon.  MofSTsTU.\KT  Ei.i*hi.nsto.\e;  a  IJiston/ 
(^' ilmlern  Greece,  by  .Iames  Emkrsun  ;  a  Jlistort/  of 
the  lieiyn  of  Ferdinand  and  Isalxlla  of  Spain,  by  \V. 
H.  1'rescot  (a  very  interesting  and  valuable  work). 
and  a  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  by  the  same 
autlior;  a  History  ifiht  Christian  Church,  by  I)r  K. 
Burton.  The  various  works  written  to  8ini])lify 
history,  and  adapt  its  details  to  young  and  unin- 
struuted  readers,  far  exceed  enumeration. 

moon  APiiF.  na 

The  French  have  cultivated  biography  with  more 
diligence  than  the  Enjilish  ;  but  much  has  been  done 
of  late  years  to  remedy  this  defect  in  our  national 
literature.  Individual  specimens  of  great  value  we 
have  long  possessed.  Tlie  lives  of  Donne,  Wotton, 
Hooker,  and  Herbert,  by  Iz.iak  Walton,  are  entitled 
to  the  highest  praise  for  the  fulness  of  tlieir  domestic 
details,  no  less  than  for  the  fine  simplicity  and  origi- 
nality of  their  style.  The  lives  of  the  poets  by  .lolin- 
son,  and  the  occasional  memoirs  by  Goldsmitli, 
Mallet,  and  other  a\ithors,  are  either  too  general  or 
too  critic;d  to  satisfy  the  reader  as  representations 
of  the  daily  life,  habits,  and  opinions  of  those  whom 
we  venerate  or  admire.  JIason's  life  of  Gray  was  a 
vast  improvement  on  former  biographies,  as  tlie  in- 
teresting and  characteristic  correspondence  of  the 
poet  and  his  literary  diary  and  journals,  bring  him 
personally  before  us  pursuing  the  silent  course  of 
his  studies,  or  mingling  occasion.ally  as  a  retired 
scholar  in  the  busy  world  around  him.  The  success 
of  Mason's  bold  and  wise  experiment  prompted  an- 
other and  more  complete  work — the  life  of  JDr  John- 
son by  Boswell.  Jajies  Boswei.l  (1740-1795)  was 
by  birtli  and  education  a  gentleman  of  rank  and 
station — the  son  of  a  Scottish  judge,  and  heir  to  an 
ancient  family  and  estate.     He  had  studied  for  the 


James  Boewell. 


bar,  but  being  stron; 
of  the  writings  and 
attached    hitn^clt'  *■« 


ly  impressed  with  admiration 
iharacter  of  Dr  Johnson,  he 
I  lie  rugced    moralist,   soothed 


despotism  and  caprice;  and,  scJulously  cultivating 
bis  acquaintance  and  society  whenever  his  engage- 
ments permitted,  he  took  faithful  and  copious  notes 
of  his  conversation.  In  177.'i  he  accompanied  John- 
son to  the  Hebrides,  .and  after  the  death  of  the  litter, 
he  published,  in  178."i,  his  journal  of  the  tour,  being 
a  record  of  each  day's  occurrences,  and  of  the  more 
striking  parts  of  Johnson's  conversation.  Tlie  work 
was  eminently  successful;  and  in  1791  IJoswcll  gave 
to  the  worlil  his  full-length  portrait  of  his  friend. 
The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  in  two  volumes 
quarto.  A  second  edition  was  published  in  1794, 
and  the  author  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  thinl 
when  he  died.  A  great  number  of  editions  Ii.as 
since  been  printed,  the  latest  of  which  was  edited 
by  Mr  J.  W.  Croker.  Anecdotes  and  recollections 
of  Johnson  were  also  published  by  Mrs  I'iozzi,  .Sir 
Jolin  Hawkins,  JIalone,  Jliss  Keynolds,  &o.  Bos- 
well had  awakened  public  curiosity,  and  shown  how 
much  wit,  wisdom,  and  sagacity,  joined  to  real  worth 
and  benevolence,  were  concealed  under  the  personal 
oddities  and  ungainly  e.xterior  of  Johnson.  Never 
was  there  so  complete  a  portraiture  of  any  single 
individual.  The  whole  time  spent  by  Boswell  in 
the  society  of  his  illustrious  friend  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  nine  months,  yet  so  diligent  w.as  he  in 
writing  and  inquiring — so  thoroughly  did  he  devote 
himself  to  his  subject,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
limited  opportunities,  and  his  mediocre  abilities,  he 
was  able  to  produce  what  all  mankind  have  agreed 
in  considering  the  best  biography  in  existence. 
Though  vain,  shallow,  and  conceited,  Boswell  had 
taste  enough  to  discern  the  racy  vigour  acd  richness 
of  Johnson's  conversation,  and  he  was  observant 
enough  to  tr.ace  the  peculiarities  of  his  character 
and  temperament.  He  forced  himself  into  society, 
and  neglected  his  family  and  his  profession,  to  meet 
his  friend;  and  he  was  content  to  be  ridiculed  and 
slighted,  so  that  he  could  thereby  add  one  page  to 
his  journ.al,  or  one  scrap  of  writing  to  his  collection. 
He  sometimes  sat  up  three  nights  in  a  week  to  fulfil 
his  task,  and  hence  there  is  a  freshness  and  truth 
in  his  notes  and  impressions  which  attest  their 
fidelity.  His  work  introduces  us  to  a  great  variety 
of  living  characters,  who  speak,  walk,  and  think,  ,as 
it  were,  in  our  presence  ;  and  besides  furnishing  us 
with  useful,  affecting,  and  ennobling  lessons  of 
morality,  live  over  .again  the  past  for  the  delight 
and  entertainment  of  countless  generations  of 
readers. 

With  a  pardonable  and  engaging  egotism,  which 
forms  an  interesting  feature  in  his  character,  the 
historian  Gibbon  had  m,ide  several  sketches  of  his 
own  life  and  studies.  From  these  materials,  and 
embodying  verbatim  the  most  viduable  iiortions, 
I,ord  Sheffield  compiled  a  memoir,  w  hich  was  jnib- 
lished,  with  the  miscellaneous  works  of  Gibbon,  in 
1795.  A  number  of  the  historian's  letters  were  also 
included  in  this  collection  ;  but  the  most  important 
and  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  his  journal  and 
diary,  giving  an  account  of  his  literary  occupations. 
The  calm  unshrinking  perseverance  and  untiring 
energy  of  Gibbon  form  a  noble  example  to  all  lite- 
rary students  ;  and  where  he  writes  of  his  own 
personal  history  and  opinions,  his  lofty  philosophical 
style  never  forsakes  him.  Thus  he  opens  his  slight 
memoir  in  the  fiiUowing  strain  : — 

'A  lively  desire  of  knowing  .and  of  recording  our 
ancestors  so  generally  prevails,  that  it  must  depend 
on  the  influence  of  some  common  principle  in  the 
minds  of  men.  AVe  seem  to  have  lived  in  the  per- 
sons of  our  forefathers  :  it  is  the  labour  and  reward 
of  vanity  to  extend  the  term  of  this  ideal  longevity. 
Our  imagination  is  always  active    to    enlarge    the 


Md  flattered  his  irritabdity,  submitted  to  his  literary!  narrow   circle   in   which   nature   has 
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Fifty  or  !l  hundred  years  ni;»y  !«•  iilluftcd  to  :\ii  iri- 
divi.iii:il,  but  we  step  torwanls  heymul  dcutli  with 
stich  hopes  as  relif^iou  jind  plulosoitliy  will  su^'gest ; 
and  we  till  up  the  silent  viieaney  that  precedes  our 
birth,  by  assoeiatinn  ourselves  to  the  authors  of  our 
existenee.  Our  eahner  jud|{nient  will  ratlier  tend 
to  Miuderate  tlian  to  suppress  the  pride  of  an  ancient 
and  worthy  race.  The  satirist  nniy  laURh.  the  phi- 
losopher may  preach,  but  reason  herself  will  resiiect 
the  prejudices  and  habits  which  have  been  cotise- 
cratcd  by  the  experience  of  mankind.' 

Giblx)n  states,  that  before  entering  upon  the 
perusal  of  a  book,  he  \vrote  liown  or  considered  what 
he  knew  of  the  subject,  and  afterwards  examined 
how  much  tlie  author  had  added  to  his  stock  of 
knowledjje.  A  severe  test  for  some  authors  I  I'roni 
habits  like  this  sprunp  the  Dt-rline  and  Fall, 

In  1800  1)k  ,Tamks  CiiititiK  (irsfi-isor))  published 
his  edition  of  the  works  of  Hums  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poet's  family,  and  enriched  it  with  an  excellent 
memoir,  that  lias  served  ftir  the  ^roundwttrk  of 
many  subsequent  lives  of  Burns.  The  candour  and 
ability  displayed  by  Currie  have  scarcely  been  snlli- 
ciently  appreciated.  .Such  a  task  was  new  to  him, 
and  was  beset  with  dilficulties.  lie  believed  that 
Burns's  misfortunes  arose  chieny  fmm  his  errors — 
he  lived  at  a  time  when  this  imiiression  was  stronjjly 
prevalent — yet  he  toucheil  on  the  subject  of  the 
poet's  frailties  with  delicacy  and  tenderness.  He 
estimated  his  jfenius  hijjhly  as  a  yreat  pitet,  without 
reference  to  his  personal  position,  and  tinis  in  some 
measure  anticipated  the  more  unci^uivoeal  award  of 
posterity.  His  rennirks  on  IScollisli  poetry,  and  on 
the  condition  of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  appear  nc>w 
Boniewhat  j)rolix  and  aliected ;  but  at  the  time  they 
were  written,  they  tended  to  interest  anil  inform  the 
Kn);lisli  reader,  and  to  forward  the  author's  bene- 
volent object  in  extending  the  sale  of  the  poet's 
works.  Memoirs  of  Hums  have  since  been  written 
by  Mr  Lockhart,  Mr  Allan  Cuimirt^'ham,  ami  various 
other  authors,  who  have  added  additional  facts  to 
those  related  by  Currie,  and  new  critical  disquisi- 
tions on  the  character  an<l  genius  of  Hums.  It 
cannot  be  said,  however,  that  any  of  the  number 
have  composed  a  more  able,  luminous,  or  eloquent 
biography  than  that  of  the  original  editor. 

After  the  death  of  Cowper  in  181)0,  every  poetical 
reader  was  anxious  to  learn  the  personal  history 
and  misfortunes  of  a  poet  who  h:ul  atl'orded  such 
exquisite  glimpses  of  his  own  life  and  habits,  and 
the  amiable  trails  of  whose  character  slmne  so  con- 
spicuously in  his  verse.  His  letters  and  manuscripts 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Ilayley,  whose  lalent.s 
88*4  pixt  were  then  greatly  overrated,  but  who  had 
personally  known  Cowper.  Accorilingly,  in  180.'*, 
Ilayley  published  memoirs  of  the  poet  and  his  cor- 
respondence in  four  volumes.  The  work  was  a 
valuable  cunlribution  to  Knulish  biography.  The 
inimitable  letters  of  Cow|)er  were  themselves  a 
treasure  be-yond  price;  and  Ilayley 's  prose,  though 
often  jMior  enough,  was  better  than  his  jMX'try. 
What  the  '  hermit  of  Eartham'  left  undone  has  since 
be-en  supplied  by  Southey,  w-ho  in  1835  gave  the 
W()rld  an  edition  of  Cow|)er  in  fifteen  vidnmes, 
about  three  of  which  are  tilled  with  a  Itfe  and  notes. 
The  lives  of  both  Ilavlcyand  .'v>uthey  are  written 
in  the  style  vif  Mason's  memoir,  letters  U-ing  freely 
intcrsiKT.Hed  throughout  the  narrative.  <  If  a  similar 
description,  but  not  to  l)e  compared  with  these  in 
|K)int  of  interest  or  execution,  is  the  life  of  l)r 
Beattie.  by  Sir  WiUiaiii  Forties,  published  in  I80G, 
In  two  volumes.  I 

In  the  same  year  Lonn  Holland  published  an  i 
Acnn  hi  of  the  Life  ami    Writin'js  of  f^ipc  I'rtU  tit 
Kiyu,  the  celebrated  SpiuiiaU  dramatist.     Du  Vegu  i 


was  one  of  tlic  most  fertile  writers  upon  record:  his 
inisccllanccHis  works  till  twenty-two  quarto  volumes, 
and  his  dramas  twenty-five  volumes.  He  died  in 
Ifi.'iS,  aged  seventy-three.  His  fame  has  been 
eclipsed  by  abler  Spanish  writers,  but  De  Vegii  gave 
a  great  impidse  to  the  literature  of  his  nation,  and 
is  considered  the  parent  of  the  continental  drama. 
The  amiable  and  accomplished  nobleuian  who  re- 
corded the  life  of  this  Spanish  prodigy  has  himself 
paid  the  debt  of  nature  ;  he  died  at  Holland  house, 
October  as,  1840,  aged  sixty-seven.  Lord  Holland 
was  a  generous  jiatron  of  literature  and  art.  Hol- 
land house  was  but  another  name  for  refined  hospi- 
tality and  social  freedom,  in  which  men  of  all  shailes 
of  opinion  jiarticipated.  As  a  literary  man,  the 
noble  lord  has  left  few  or  no  memorials  that  will 
survive;  but  he  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  gene- 
rous-hearted English  nobleman,  who,  with  princely 
munificence  and  varied  accomplishments,  ever  felt 
a  strong  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of 
tlie  people  ;  who  was  an  intrepid  advocate  of  popu- 
lar rights  in  the  most  difficult  and  trying  times; 
and  who,  amidst  all  his  courtesy  and  hospitality, 
held  fast  his  integrity  and  consistency  to  the  last. 

The  Li/eof  Atlsvn,  by  Soitmkv,  published  in  two 
small  volumes  (since  compressed  into  one)  in  181.3, 
rose  into  instant  and  universal  favour,  and  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  our  standard  popular  bio- 
graphies. Its  merit  consists  in  the  clearness  and 
lieautifiil  simplicity  of  its  st>  le,  and  its  lucid  arrange- 
ment of  facts,  omitting  all  that  is  unimportant  or 
strictly  technical.  .Mr  Southey  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  Life  iif  U'ctlti/,  the  celebrated  founder  of 
the  Methodists,  in  which  he  evinces  a  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  the  religious  controversies  and 
publications  of  that  period,  joined  to  the  art  of  the 
biographer,  in  giving  prominence  and  etiect  to  his 
delineations.  llis  sketches  of  field  preaching  and 
lay  preachers  present  some  curious  and  interesting 
pictures  of  human  nature  under  strong  excileinent. 
The  same  author  contributed  a  series  of  lives  of 
liritish  ailmirals  to  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaidia,  edited' 
l)y  l)r  Lardner. 

The  most  valuable  historical  biography  of  this 
period  is  the  Life  of  John  Knox,  by  Uii  Thomas 
M"Ckik  (177'.i-1835),  a  Scottish  minister.  l)r 
M'Crie  had  a  warm  sympathy  with  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  his  hero  ;  and  on  every  |H)int 
of  his  history  he  possessed  the  most  complete  in- 
formation, lie  devoted  himself  to  his  task  as  to 
a  great  Christian  duty,  and  not  only  gave  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  principid  events  of  Knux'i 
life,  '  his  sentiments,  writings,  and  exertions  in 
the  cause  ut  religion  and  lilierty,'  but  illustrated, 
with  masterly  ability,  the  whole  conteniiRiraneous 
history  of  Scotland.  Men  may  differ  as  to  the 
views  taken  by  l)r  M'Crie  of  some  of  those  subject!, 
but  there  can  lie  no  variety  of  opirdon  ns  to  the 
talents  and  learning  he  displ.iyed.  Follo»iiig  up 
his  historical  and  theological  retrosin-ct,  the  same 
author  aflcruards  published  a  life  of  Andrew  Mel- 
ville, but  the  subject  is  less  inleresling  than  that  of 
llis  first  biography.  He  wrote  lUso  memoirs  of 
Veilch  and  lirysson  (Scottish  ministers,  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Covenant),  and  histories  of  the  Kc- 
formation  in  Italy  and  in  Spain.  l)r  M'Crie  pul>- 
lislied,  in  1817,  a  series  of  pa|>ers  in  the  Ivtinburgh 
Christian  Instructor,  conliiinmg  a  vindication  of  the 
Covenanters  from  the  distorted  view  which  he  be- 
lieved Sir  Widter  Scott  to  have  given  of  them  in  hi* 
tale  of  Old  .Mortality.  Sir  Waller  nplied  anony- 
mously, by  reviewing  his  own  work  in  the  tjuar- 
terlv  Keview!  Therx'  were  faults  and  nltsurdities 
on  the  aide  Nilh  of  the  Covenanters  ami  the  n>yidl«t«, 
but  the  cavalier  predilei:tiuufl  uf  the  great  noveUsI 
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iTrtaiiily  le^l  Iiini  to  liicik  with  more  regiinl  oil  tlii; 
latter— heartk^s  ami  cruil  as  tlicy  were — than  on 
tlie  poor  jitTsei'Uted  pt'iisants. 

The  peneral  demand  for  biographical  conipositinn 
tempted  some  of  onr  most  popular  original  writers 
to  embark  in  this  delightful  department  of  literature. 
Southey,  as  we  have  seen,  w:is  early  in  the  field  ; 
and  his  more  distinguished  poetical  contemporaries, 
Scott,  Moore,  and  Campbell,  also  joined.  The  first, 
besides  his  admirable  memoirs  of  Dryden  and  Swift, 
prefi.xed  to  their  works,  contributed  a  series  of  lives 
of  the  English  novelists  to  an  edition  of  tlieir  works 
published  by  Ballantyne,  which  lie  executed  with 
great  taste,  candour,  and  disiriniination.  He  after- 
wards undertook  a  life  of  NajKilcon  lioiniparte, 
which  was  at  first  intended  as  a  counterpart  to 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,  but  ultimately  swelled  out 
into  nine  volumes.  The  hurried  composition  of 
this  work,  and  the  habits  of  the  author,  accustomed 
to  the  ilazzling  creations  of  fiction,  ratlier  than  the 
8olK-r  jilodding  of  historical  inquiry  and  calm  inves- 
tigation, led  to  nuiny  errors  and  iini)erfections.  It 
abounds  in  striking  and  eloquent  passages ;  ihe 
battles  of  Napoleon  are  described  with  great  clear- 
ness and  animation  ;  and  the  view  taken  of  his 
character  and  talents  is,  on  the  whole,  just  and  im- 
partial, very  difi'erent  from  the  maimer  in  which 
Scott  had  alluded  to  Napoleon  in  his  '  Vision  of 
Don  Koderick.'  The  great  diffuseness  of  the  style, 
however,  and  the  want  of  philosophical  analysis, 
render  the  life  of  Napoleon  more  a  brilliant  chro- 
nicle of  scenes  and  events  than  a  historical  memoir 
worthy  the  genius  of  its  author. 

Mr  Moore  has  publislied  a  Life  of  Richard  Brins- 
ley  Sheridan,  ISa.")  ;  Notices  vf  the  Life  of  Lord 
St/run,  1830;  and  Memoirs  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, IS.'SI.  The  first  of  these  works  is  the  most 
valuable;  the  second  the  most  interesting.  The 
'Life  of  Byron,'  by  its  intimate  connexion  witli 
recent  events  and  living  persons,  was  a  duty  of  very 
delicate  and  difficult  performance.  This  was  farther 
increased  by  the  freedom  and  licentiousness  of  the 
poet's  opinions  and  conduct,  and  by  the  versatility 
or  viobilitij  of  his  mind,  which  changed  with  every 
passing  impulse  and  impression.  '  As  well,' says  ^Ir 
Moore,  '  from  the  precipitance  with  which  he  gave 
way  to  every  impulse,  as  from  the  passion  he  had  for 
recording  his  own  impressions,  all  those  heteroge- 
neous thoughts,  fantasies,  and  desires  that,  in  other 
men's  minds,  "come  like  shadows,  so  depart,"  were 
by  him  fixed  and  embodied  as  they  presented  tliem- 
selves,  and  at  once  taking  a  shape  cognizable  by 
public  opinion,  either  in  his  actions  or  his  words, 
in  the  hasty  letter  of  the  moment,  or  the  poem 
for  .all  time,  laid  open  such  a  range  of  vidnerable 
points  before  his  judges,  as  no  one  individual  ever 
before,  of  himself,  presented.'  Byron  left  ample 
materials  for  his  biographer.  His  absence  from 
England,  and  his  desire  '  to  keep  the  minds  of 
the  English  public  for  ever  occupied  about  him 
— if  not  with  his  merits,  with  his  faults;  if  not  in 
applauding,  in  blannng  him,'  led  him  to  maintain 
a  regular  correspondence  with  Mr  Moore  and  his 
publisher  Mr  Murray.  He  also  kept  a  journal,  and 
recorded  memoranda  of  his  opinions,  liis  reading, 
&c  something  in  the  style  of  Burn.s.  His  letters 
are  rich  and  varied,  but  too  often  display  an  affec- 
tation of  wit  and  smartness,  and  a  still  worse  ambi- 
tion of  appearing  more  jirofligate  than  he  was  in 
reality.  Byron  had  written  memoirs  of  his  own  life, 
which  he  presented  to  Mr  Moore,  and  which  were 
placed  by  the  latter  at  the  disposal  of  Mrs  Leigh, 
the  noble  poet's  sister  and  executor,  but  whicli  they, 
from  a  sense  of  what  they  thought  due  to  his  ine- 
ijory,  consigned  to  the  flames.     The   loss  of  the 


manuscript  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for  much  of  it 
conlcl  never  have  been  ])ublislied,  and  all  that  was 
valuable  wjis  repeated  in  the  journals  and  memo- 
randum-books. Mr  Moore's  *  Notices'  are  written 
with  taste  and  modesty,  and  in  very  pure  and  un- 
affected English.  As  an  editor  he  preserved  too 
nmcii  of  what  was  worthless  antl  unimportant ;  as  a 
biographer  he  was  too  indulgent  to  the  faults  of  his 
hero ;  yet  who  could  have  wished  a  friend  to  dwell 
on  the  errors  of  Byron? 

Mu  Cami'Uell,  besides  the  biograiihies  in  his 
Specimens  of  tlie  Poets,  has  published  a  Life  of  Mrs 
Siildona,  the  distinguished  actress,  and  :i  Life  of 
Petrarch.  The  latter  is  homely  and  earnest,  though 
on  a  romantic  and  fanciful  subject.  Tliere  is  a 
reality  about  CatupbcH's  biographies  quite  distinct 
from  what  might  be  expected  to  emanate  from  the 
imaginative  poet. 

The  lives  of  Burke  and  Goldsmith,  in  two  volumes 
each,  by  Mr  James  Prior,  are  examples  of  patient 
diligence  and  research,  i)rompted  by  national  feelings 
and  admiration.  Goldsinitli  had  been  dead  half  a 
century  before  the  imjuiries  of  his  countryman  and 
biographer  began,  yet  he  has  collected  a  vast  num- 
ber of  new  facts,  and  j)laced  the  amiable  and  amus- 
ing poet  in  full  Icngtli  and  in  full  dress  (quoting 
even  his  tailors'  bills)  before  the  public. 

Amongst  other  additions  to  our  standard  biogra- 
phy may  be  mentioned  the  Life  of  Lord  Clice,  by  Sin 
.John  JIalcol.m;  and  the  Life  of  Lord  Clarendon,  hv 
.Mr  T.  H.  Lister.  The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleiyh, 
by  JIr  Patrick  Eraser  'Tytleb  (published  in  one 
volume  in  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library),  is  also 
valuable  for  its  able  defence  of  that  adventurous  and 
interesting  person>age,  and  for  its  careful  digest  of 
state  papers  and  contemporaneous  events.  Eree 
access  to  all  public  documents  .and  libraries  is  ncnv 
easily  obtained,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  desire  on  tiie 
part  of  authors  to  prosecute,  or  of  the  public  to  re- 
ward these  researches.  A  Life  of  Lord  William  Rus- 
sell, by  Lord  John  Kussell,  is  enrii'hed  with  infor- 
mation from  the  family  papers  at  Woburn  Abbey  ; 
and  from  a  similarly  authentic  private  source.  Lord 
Nugent  has  written  J/fmo/r.$  of  Hampden,  The  Life, 
.Journals,  and  Correspondence  of  tiamnel  Prpys,  by  the 
Kev.  .J.  Smith,  records  the  successful  career  of  the 
secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  reigns  of  Charles 
11.  and  James  II.,  and  comprises  a  Diary  kept  by 
Pepys  for  about  ten  years,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
curiously  minute  and  gossiping  journals  in  the  Ian 
guage. 

While  the  most  careful  investig,ation  is  directed 
towards  our  classic  authors — Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Spenser,  Chaucer,  &c.  forming  each  the  subject  of 
numerous  memoirs — scarcely  a  person  of  the  least 
note  has  been  suflx*red  to  depart  without  the  honours 
of  biography.  The  present  century  has  amply 
atoned  for  any  want  of  curiosity  on  the  part  of 
former  generations,  and  there  is  some  danger  that 
this  taste  or  passion  may  be  carried  too  far.  Memoirs 
of  '  persons  of  quality' — of  wits,  dramatists,  artists, 
and  actors,  appear  every  season.  Authors  have  be- 
come as  familiar  to  us  as  our  personal  associates. 
Shy  retired  men  like  Charles  Lamb,  and  dream}'  re- 
cluses like  Coleridge,  have  been  portrayed  in  all 
their  strength  and  weakness.  We  have  lives  of 
Shelley,  of  Keats,  Hazlitt,  Hannah  Jlore,  Mrs 
llemans,  Mrs  Maclean  (L.  E.  L.),  of  James  Sndth 
(one  of  the  authors  of  'The  Rejected  Addresses'), 
of  Monk  Lewis,  Ilayley,  and  many  authors  of  less 
distinction.  In  this  influx  of  biographies  worthless 
materials  are  often  elevated  for  a  d.ay,  and  the  gra- 
tification of  a  prurient  curiosity  or  idle  love  of  gossip 
is  more  aimed  at  than  literary  excellence  or  sound 
instruction.     The  error,  however,  is  one  on  the  right 
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siile.  '  Ik-tter,'  8»ys  the  traditional  riia.xini  of  Eiig- 
lisli  law,  'that  nine  puilty  men  shimlit  eseape  tlian 
tliat  one  innocent  man  slioulil  snder' — and  better, 
say  we,  that  nine  useless  lives  sliould  be  written 
than  tliat  one  valuable  one  sliould  be  neKleete<l. 
The  chatr  is  easily  winnowed  from  the  wheat ;  and 
even  in  the  memoirs  of  comparatively  insi^niticant 
|>ersons,  some  precious  truth,  some  lesson  of  dear- 
l)uii(,'ht  experience,  may  be  found  treasured  up  for 
•  a  life  beyond  life.'  In  what  may  be  termed  profes- 
sional biography,  facts  and  principles  not  known  to 
the  general  reader  are  often  conveyed.  In  lives  like 
those  of  Sir  Samuel  Komilly.  Mr  Wilberforce.  Mr 
Francis  Horner,  and  .Jeremy  lientham,  new  lifjht  is 
thrown  on  the  characters  of  public  men,  and  on  the 
motives  and  sources  of  public  events.  Statesmen, 
lawyers,  and  i>liilo«ophers  both  act  and  are  acted 
upon  by  the  a;;?  in  which  they  live,  and,  to  be 
useful,  their  biography  should  be  copi'Mis.  In  the 
life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  by  his  brother,  and  of 
James  Watt  by  il.  .\rago,  we  hare  many  interest- 
ing facts  connected  with  the  progress  of  scientific 
discovery  and  improvement ;  and  in  the  lives  of 
Curran,  Grattan,  and  Sir  .lanics  .Mai-kintosh  (each 
in  two  volumes),  by  their  sons,  the  iiul)lic  history  of 
the  country  is  illustrated.  Sir  .luhn  Harrow's  lives 
of  Howe  and  Anson  are  excellent  specimens  of  nav.il 
biography;  and  we  have  also  lengthy  memoirs 
of  Lord  St  Vincent,  Lord  Collingwood,  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  Sir  John  Moore,  Sir  David  Hainl.  Lord 
Exmouth,  I,ord  Keppel,  &c.  On  the  subject  of  bio- 
pra()hy  in  general,  we  quote  with  pleasure  an  obser- 
vation of  Mr  Carlyle  : — 

'  If  an  individual  is  really  of  consequence  enough 
to  have  his  life  and  charsicter  recorded  for  public 
remembrance,  we  have  always  been  of  opinion  that 
the  public  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  all  the 
inward  springs  and  relations  of  his  character.  IIow 
did  the  world  and  man's  life,  from  his  particular 
position,  represent  themselves  to  his  mind?  IIow 
did  co-existing  circumstances  moilify  him  from  with- 
out— how  did  he  modify  these  from  within?  With 
whnt  endeavours  and  what  elhcacy  rule  over  them? 
with  what  resistance  and  what  sutfcring  sink  under 
them?  In  one  word,  what  anil  how  produced  was 
the  efTect  of  society  on  him  ?  what  anti  liow  produced 
was  his  effect  on  society?  He  who  slioidd  answer 
these  questions  in  regard  to  any  individual,  would, 
as  we  believe,  furnish  a  model  of  perfection  in  bio- 
graphy. Few  individuals,  indeed,  c.ui  deserve  such 
a  study  ;  and  many  lives  will  be  written,  and,  for 
the  gratification  of  iimocent  curiosity,  ought  to  be 
written,  and  read,  and  forgotten,  which  are  not  in 
this  sense  biographies.' 

Fulfilling  this  high  destiny,  and  answering  its 
severe  comlitions,  lioswell's  life  of  Johnson  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  valuable  biography  we  possess. 
MiH)re'8  Byron,  the  life  of  ("rabbc  by  his  son,  l^iek- 
hart's  liurns,  and  the  life  of  llentham  by  Dr  Howring, 
are  also  cast  in  the  same  moidd;  hut  the  work  which 
approaches  nearest  to  it  is  l.,<H'khart's  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  an  elaliorate  biography,  published  in 
lN')t^,  in  seven  large  volumes.  The  near  relationship 
of  the  author  to  his  subji'Ct  might  have  blinded  his 
juilgment,  yet  the  life  is  written  in  a  fair  and  manly 
spirit,  without  either  sup]>ressions  i^r  misstatements 
that  I'onld  alter  its  essential  features.  Into  the  con- 
troversial points  of  the  memoir  we  shall  not  ent*T : 
the  author  has  eert.'iinly  paid  loo  little  di-ference  and 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  several  individuals;  and 
in  the  whole  of  his  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
Messrs  Ilallantyne,  Aiiil  indei'd  on  tlie  wh"lo  <]ues- 
tion  as  to  the  parties  <'liielly  blamealile  for  Scott's 
ruin,  we  believe  him  to  have  Ihmmi  wnmg;  yet  far 
mure  than  enough  regains  to  unable  ut  to  overlook 


tliese  blemishes.  The  fearless  confidence  with  which 
all  that  he  knew  and  believed  is  laid  Ixfore  the 
public,  and  Scott  presenteil  to  the  world  exactly 
a.s  he  was  in  lifi? — in  his  schemes  of  worldly  ambition 
as  in  his  vast  literary  undertakings — is  greatly  to  be 
adniire<l,  and  will  in  time  gather  its  meed  of  praise. 
The  book,  in  the  main,  exhibits  a  sound  and  healthy 
spirit,  calculated  to  exercise  a  great  influence  on  con- 
temiiorary  literature.  As  an  example  and  guide  io 
real  life,  in  doing  anil  in  suffering,  it  is  equally  valu- 
able. '  The  more  the  details  of  Scott's  personal  his- 
tory are  revealed  and  studied,  the  more  [lowerfully 
will  that  be  found  to  inculcate  the  same  great  lessons 
with  his  works.  Where  else  shall  we  l)c  better  taught 
how  prosperity  may  be  extended  by  bi'neficence,  and 
adversity  confronted  by  e.xertion  ?  Where  can  we 
see  the  "  follies  tif  the  wise"  more  strikingly  rebuked^ 
and  a  character  more  beautifully  purified  and  exulted 
than  in  the  passage  through  affliction  to  death?  Ilia 
cliar.ai-'ter  seems  to  belong  to  some  elder  and  stronger 
perio<i  than  ours  ;  and,  indeed,  I  cannot  help  likening; 
it  to  the  architectural  fabrics  of  other  ages  which 
he  most  delighted  in,  where  there  is  such  a  congre- 
gation of  imagery  and  tracery,  such  endless  iiulul- 
gence  of  whim  and  fancy,  the  sublime  blending  here 
with  the  beautiful,  and  there  contrasted  willi  the 
grotesque— half  perhaps  seen  in  the  clear  ilaylght, 
and  half  by  rays  tinged  with  the  blazoned  forms  of 
the  past — that  one  may  l>e  apt  to  get  bewildered 
among  tlie  variety  of  particular  impressions,  and  not 
feel  either  the  unity  of  the  grand  design,  or  the 
height  and  solidness  of  tlu  structure,  until  the  door 
has  been  closed  on  the  labyrinth  of  aisles  and  shrines, 
and  you  survey  it  from  a  distance,  but  still  within 
its  shadow.'  * 

We  have  enumerated  the  most  original  biogra- 
phical works  of  this  |>eriod,  but  a  complete  list  of  all 
the  memoirs,  historical  and  literary,  that  have  ap- 
peared, would  fill  Jiages.  T»o  generid  biographical 
dictionaries  have  also  been  published,  one  in  teo 
volumes  quarto,  piibli.shed  between  the  years  17U9 
anil  1815  by  DrAikin;  and  another  in  thirty-two 
volume.H  octavo,  re-edited,  with  great  additions,  be- 
tween ISia  and  181G  by  Mr  Alexander  Chalmers. 
.\n  excellent  epitome  was  published  in  1SJ8,  in  two 
large  volumes,  by  John  Gorton.  In  Lardner's  Cyclo- 
paedia, Murray's  Family  Library,  ami  the  ])uhlica- 
tions  of  the  .Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  are  some  valuable  short  Itiographies  by 
authi»rs  of  established  reputation.  Tiie  Lives  of  the 
.Vottish  I'oets  have  been  published  by  Mr  David 
Irving,  and  a  lliographical  Dictionary  of  Kininent 
Scotsmen  by  Mr  Kol>ert  Chambers,  in  four  volumes 
cx-'tavo.  A  more  extended  ami  comphle  genend 
biographical  dictionary  than  any  which  has  yet 
ap|ieared  is  at  present  in  the  course  of  publication, 
uniler  the  auspices  of  (he  Society  for  the  Uiirusiun 
of  Useful  Knowledge. 

METAPHYSICAL    WIIITKIIS. 

We  have  no  profound  origimtl  metaphysician  in 
this  period,  but  some  rich  and  elegant  commenta- 
tors. I'liorKs.soii  DiGALi)  Sti.wabt ex|H)undcd  and 
illustrated  the  views  of  his  distiiiguislii-d  te.icher 
Dr  Iteid:  and  by  his  ess.iys  and  treatises,  no  leM 
than  by  his  lectures,  gave  additional  grace  and  po- 
pularity to  the  system.  Mr  Stewart  was  the  son  of 
I  )r  Matthew  .Stewart,  professor  of  malheninlics  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  iKirn  in  the  col- 
lege buililiiigs,  .NiiveinUr  Ti.  ITi.t.  At  the  earl^ 
agv  of  nineteen  he  unilerlook  to  teach  his  lathers 
mathematical  clius.ses,  and  in  Iwoyears  »  as  ap|>oiiited 
his  assiitiuit  and  succesMr.     A  more  coimeiii  J  ojwa- 
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ing  occurrefl  for  liiin  in  1780.  wlien  I)r  Ailani 
Fer^ssoii  retired  from  the  moral  pliilosopliy  chair. 
Stewart  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  continued 
to  discliarge  the  duties  of  the  ntlice  till  181U,  wlu-n 
I)r  Tliumas  Hrown  was  conjoined  witli  liim  as  col- 
league. The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
literary  retirement  at  Kinneil  House,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Firth  of  Fortli,  about  twenty  miles  from  ICdiri- 
bur^di.  llis  political  friends,  wlien  in  ollicc  in  ISOO, 
created  for  him  the  sinecure  office  of  Gazette  writer 
for  Scotland,  with  a  salary  of  XtiUO  per  annum,  Mr 
Stewart  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  llth  of  June  1828. 
No  lecturer  was  ever  more  popular  than  Du«,'abi 
Stewart — his  taste,  dignity,  and  ehxiuence  rendered 
him  both  fascinating  and  imi>ressive.  His  writings 
are  marked  by  the  same  characteristics,  and  can  be 
read  with  pleasure  even  by  those  who  have  no  great 
partiality  for  the  metaphysical  studies  in  which  he 
excelled.  They  consist  of  P/iHosopfn/  of  Oie  Human 
Mind,  one  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1792, 
a  second  in  1813,  and  a  third  in  1827  ;  also  Philoso- 
phical Essiit/s,  1810  ;  a  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of 
M eta phjsic'al  and  Ethical  Philosophj,  written  in  1815 
for  theEncyclopa'dia  ;  and  a  Vtew  of  the  Active  and 
Moral  Powers  of  Man,  published  ordy  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death.  Mr  Stewart  also  publislied  l)ut- 
lines  of  Moral  Phihsophij,  and  wrote  memoirs  of 
Kobertson  the  historian,  and  ])r  Keid.  *  All  the 
rears  I  remained  about  Edinbnrgli.'  says  Mr  James 
Mill,  himself  an  able  metaphysician.  'I  used,  as 
often  as  I  could,  to  steal  into  Mr  Stewart's  class  to 
hear  a  lecture,  which  was  always  a  high  treat.  1 
bavc  heard  Pitt  and  Fox  deliver  some  of  their  most 
admired  speeches,  but  I  never  beard  anything  nearly 
80  eloquent  as  some  of  the  lectures  of  Professor 
Stewart.  The  taste  for  the  studies  which  have 
formed  my  favourite  pursuits,  and  which  will  be  so 
to  the  end  of  my  life,  I  owe  to  him.' 

Dr  Thomas'Brown  (1778-1820),  the  successor 
of  Stewart  in  the  moral  philoso[ihy  chair  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  minister 
of  Kirkmabreck,  in  Galloway.  His  taste  for  meta- 
physics was  excited  by  the  perusal  of  Professor 
Stewart's  first  volume,  a  copy  of  which  liad  been 
lent  to  him  by  Dr  Currie  of  Liverpool.  l!o  appeared 
as  an  autlior  before  his  twentieth  year,  his  first  work 
being  a  lirvicw  of  Dr  Dancins  Zoo7iomia.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Keview,  he  became 
one  of  the  philosophical  contributors  ;  and  wIilmi 
a  controversy  arose  in  regard  to  Mr  Leslie,  who 
had,  in  his  essay  on  heat,  stated  his  approbation  of 
Hume's  theory  of  causation,  Brown  warndy  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  philosopher,  and  vuidicated  his  opi- 
nions in  an  Inquiry  into  the  llelation  of  Cause  and 
Elfect.  At  this  time  our  author  practised  as  a  physi- 
cian, but  ■without  any  predilection  for  his  profes- 
sion. His  appointment  to  the  chair  of  moral  philo- 
sophy seems  to  have  fulfilled  his  destiny,  and  he 
continued  to  discharge  its  duties  amidst  universal 
approbation  and  respect  till  his  death.  Part  of  his 
leisure  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  a  talent,  or 
rather  taste  for  poetry,  whicli  he  early  entertained  ; 
and  he  published  The  Paradise  of  Coquettes,  1S14;  The 
Waiiderer  of  Norway,  1815;  and  The  Bower  of  Spring^ 
1816.  Though  correct  and  elegant,  with  occasion- 
ally fine  thoughts  and  images,  the  poetry  of  Dr 
Brown  wants  force  and  passion,  and  is  now  utterly 
forgotten.  As  a  philosopher  he  was  acute  and 
Searching,  and  a  master  of  the  power  of  analysis. 
His  style  wants  the  rich  redundancy  of  that  of 
Dugald  Stewart,  but  is  also  enbvened  with  many 
eloquent  passages,  in  which  there  is  often  a  large 
infusion  of  the  tenderest  feeling.  He  quoted  largely 
from  the  poets,  especially  Akenside ;  and  was  S(mie- 
times  too  flowery  in  his  illustrations.     His  Lectures 


on  the  Phihsophi/  of  the  Human  Mind  are  higldy 
popular,  and  form  a  class-book  in  the  university. 
In  some  of  his  views  Dr  Hrown  difVered  from  Keid 
and  Stewart.  His  distinctions  have  been  pronoum  ed 
somewhat  hypercritical  ;  but  Mackintosh  eonsiilers 
that  lie  rendered  a  new  and  ini])ort:int  service  to 
mental  science  by  what  he  calls  *  secondary  laws  of 
suggestion  or  association  —  circumstances  which 
modify  the  action  of  the  general  law.  and  must  be 
distinctly  considered,  in  order  to  explain  its  con- 
nexion with  the  phenomena,' 

[^Desire  of  the  Happiness  of  Others.'] 
[From  Dr  Brown's  Lectures.] 

It  is  this  desire  of  the  happiness  of  those  whom  wp 
love,  which  gives  to  the  emotion  of  love  itstdf  its 
principal  delight,  by  affording  to  us  constant  means 
of  gratitication.  He  who  truly  wishes  the  happiness 
of  any  one,  cannot  be  long  without  di-^covering  some 
mode  of  contributing  to  it.  Keason  itself,  with  all 
it.s  liglit,  is  not  so  rapid  in  discoveries  of  this  sort  as 
simple  atl'ection,  which  sees  means  of  happiness,  and 
of  important  hapiuness,  where  reason  scarcely  could 
think  tliat  any  happiness  was  to  be  found,  and  has 
already  by  many  kind  otbccs  produced  the  happiness 
of  hours  before  reason  couhl  have  suspected  that 
means  so  slight  could  have  given  even  a  moment's 
pleasure.  It  is  this,  indeed,  which  contributes  in  no 
inconsiilerable  degree  to  the  j'erpetuity  of  affection. 
Love,  the  mere  feeling  of  teiidcr  admiration,  would 
in  many  cases  have  soon  lost  its  power  over  the  fickle 
heart,  and  in  many  other  cases  would  have  had  its 
power  greatly  lessened,  if  the  desire  of  giving  happi- 
ness, and  the  innumerable  little  courtesies  and  cares  to 
which  this  desire  gives  birth,  had  not  thus  in  a  great 
measure  diffused  over  a  single  passion  the  variety  of 
many  emotions.  The  love  itself  seems  new  at  every 
moment,  because  there  is  every  moment  some  new 
wish  of  love  that  admits  of  being  gratified  ;  or  rather 
it  is  at  once,  by  the  most  delightful  of  all  combina* 
tions,  new,  in  t!ie  tender  wishes  and  cares  with  which 
it  occupies  us,  and  familiar  to  us,  and  endeared  the 
more  by  the  remembrance  of  hours  and  years  of  well- 
known  happiness. 

The  desire  of  the  happiness  of  others,  though  a 
desire  always  attendant  on  love,  does  not,  however, 
necessarily  suppose  the  previous  existence  of  some 
one  of  those  emotions  wliich  may  strictly  be  termed 
love.  This  feeling  is  so  far  from  arising  necessarily 
from  regard  for  the  sufferer,  that  it  is  inipossible 
for  us  not  to  feel  it  when  the  suffering  is  extreme, 
and  before  our  very  eyes,  though  we  may  at  the  same 
time  have  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  him  who  is 
agonizing  in  our  sight,  and  whose  very  look,  even 
in  its  agony,  still  seems  to  speak  only  that  atro- 
cious spirit  which  could  again  gladly  perpetrate  the 
very  horrors  for  which  public  indignation  as  much  as 
public  justice  had  doomed  it  to  its  dreadful  fate.  It 
is  sufficient  that  extreme  anguish  is  be^fore  us  ;  we 
wish  it  relief  before  we  have  paused  to, love,  or  with- 
out reflecting  on  our  causes  of  hatred  ;  the  wish  is 
the  direct  and  instant  emotion  of  our  soul  in  these 
circumstances — an  emotion  which,  in  such  peculiar 
circumstances,  it  is  impossible  for  hatred  to  suppress, 
and  which  love  may  strengthen  indeed,  but  is  not 
necessary  for  producing.  It  is  the  same  with  our 
general  desire  of  happiness  to  others.  We  desire,  in 
a  particular  degree,  the  happiness  of  those  whom  we 
love,  because  we  cannot  think  of  them  without  ten- 
der admiration.  But  though  we  had  known  them 
for  the  first  time  simply  as  human  beings,  we  should 
still  have  desired  their  happiness ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
no  opposite  interests  had  arisen,  we  should  have 
wished  them  to  be  happy  rather  than  to  have  any  dis- 
tress ;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  this  case  which  cor- 
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responds  with  the  tender  esteem  that  19  felt  in  love. 
There  is  the  mere  wi>h  of  happiness  to  them — a  wi>h 
whicli  itself,  indeed,  is  usually  denoiniimted  love,  and 
$-hieh  may  without  any  inconvenience  be  so  deno- 
. filiated  in  that  general  humanity  which  we  call  a 
love  of  mankind,  but  which  we  must  always  remem- 
ber does  not  all'ord,  on  analysis,  the  same  results  as 
other  artections  of  more  cordial  regard  to  which  we 
give  the  same  name.  To  love  a  friend  is  to  wish  his 
happiness  indeed,  but  it  is  to  have  other  emotions  at 
the  same  instant,  emotions  without  which  this  mere 
wish  would  be  poor  to  constant  friendship.  To  love 
the  natives  of  Asia  or  Africa,  of  whose  individual 
virtues  or  vicca,  talents  or  imbecility,  wisdom  or  igno- 
rance, we  know  nothing,  13  to  wish  their  hayipiness ; 
but  this  wish  is  all  which  constitutes  the  faiiit  and 
feeble  love.  It  is  a  wish,  however,  which,  unless 
when  the  heart  is  absolutely  corrupted,  renders  it  ini- 
poMsible  for  man  to  be  wholly  indilfercnt  to  man  ;  and 
this  great  object  is  that  which  nature  had  in  view. 
She  has  by  a  provident  arrangement,  which  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  more  the  more  attentively  wc  examine 
it,  accommodated  our  emotions  to  our  means,  making 
our  love  most  ardent  where  our  wish  of  giving  happi- 
ness might  be  most  effectual,  and  less  gradually  and 
less  in  proportion  to  our  diminished  means.  From 
the  affection  of  the  mother  for  her  new-boni  infant, 
which  has  been  rendered  the  strongest  of  all  affections, 
bi'cause  it  was  to  arise  in  circumstances  where  affec- 
tion would  be  most  needed,  to  that  general  j>hilan- 
thropy  which  extends  itself  to  the  reuiotcst  stranger 
on  spots  of  the  earth  which  we  never  are  to  visit,  and 
which  we  as  little  think  of  ever  visiting  as  of  exploring 
any  of  the  distant  planets  of  our  system,  there  is  a 
scale  of  benevolent  desire  which  corresponds  with  the 
necessities  to  be  relieved,  and  our  powtT  nf  relieving 
them,  or  with  the  happiness  to  be  affunlfd,  and  our 
power  of  affording  happiness.  How  many  opportu- 
nities have  wc  of  giving  delight  to  those  who  live  in 
our  domestic  circle,  which  would  be  lost  before  we 
could  diffuse  it  to  those  who  are  distant  from  us! 
Our  love,  therefore,  our  desire  of  giving  happiness, 
our  pleasure  in  having  given  it,  arc  stronger  within 
the  limits  of  this  sphere  of  daily  and  hourly  inter- 
course than  beyond  it.  Of  those  who  are  beyond  this 
sphere,  the  individuals  most  familiar  to  us  are  those 
whose  happiness  we  must  always  know  belter  how  to 
promote  than  the  hapj>iness  of  strangers,  with  whose 
particular  habits  ami  inclinations  we  are  little  if  at 
all  acquainted.  Our  love,  and  the  desire  of  general 
happiness  which  attends  it,  are  therefore,  by  the  con- 
currence of  many  constitutional  tendencies  of  our 
nature  in  fostering  the  gt-nerous  wish,  stronger  na  felt 
for  an  intimate  friend  than  for  one  who  is  scarcely 
known  to  us.  If  there  be  an  exception  to  this  gradual 
scale  of  importance  according  to  intimacy,  it  must 
bo  in  the  cjise  of  one  who  is  absoluttdy  a  stranger — a 
foreigner  who  comes  among  a  pi'*ple  with  whose 
pencril  manners  he  is  perhaps  unact^uainted,  and 
who  haH  no  friend  to  whoso  attention  hi-  can  lay  claim 
from  any  prior  intimacy.  In  this  case,  intleed,  it  is 
evident  that  our  benevolence  might  l>e  more  usefully 
directed  to  one  who  is  abstdutely  unknown,  than  to 
many  who  are  In'tter  known  by  us,  that  live  in  our 
Tcry  neighbourhood,  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic 
Ii»ve.<  and  fricndtthips  of  their  own.  Accordingly  we 
find,  thill  by  a  provision  which  might  be  tennetl  sin- 
gular, if  we  did  not  think  of  the  universal  Imunty  and 
wisdom  of  (Jod — a  modification  of  our  general  regard 
hiLS  been  prepared  in  the  Rvmpathctic  tendencieii  of 
our  nature  for  this  case  also.  I'hcrc  is  a  specieii  of 
allection  to  which  the  stranger  given  birth  mcrt-ly  as 
I  being  a  «tranger.  Ho  is  received  and  tthelleri'd  by 
our  ho<«pitalitv  almost  with  the  7eal  with  which  our 
ftieinUhip  dehghtH  to  receive  one  with  whom  we  have 
Uw  *   ill  cordial   union,  whoso  virlucM  wo  know  and , 


revere,  and  whose  kindness  has  been  to  utt  no  small 
part  of  the  happiness  of  our  life. 

Is  it  possible  to  perceive  this  general  proportion  of 
our  desire  of  giving  happiness,  in  its  various  degrees, 
to  the  means  which  we  possess,  in  various  circum- 
stances of  affording  it,  without  adminition  of  an 
arrangement  so  simple  in  tlie  principles  from  which 
it  flows,  and  at  the  same  time  so  effectual — an  ar- 
rangement which  exhibits  proofs  of  goodness  in  our 
very  wants,  of  wisdom  in  our  very  weaknesses,  by  the 
adaptation  of  these  to  each  other,  and  by  the  ready 
resources  which  want  and  weakness  find  in  these 
affections  which  everywhere  surround  them,  like  the 
presence  and  protection  of  God  himself! 

*()  humanity!*  exclaims  Philocles  in  the  Travels 
of  Anacharsis,  'generous  and  sublime  inclination, 
announced  in  infancy  by  the  transports  of  a  simple 
tendeniess,  in  youth  by  the  rashness  of  a  blind  but 
happy  confidence,  in  the  whole  progress  of  life  bv  the 
facility  with  which  the  heart  is  ever  ready  to  contract 
attachment!  O  cries  of  nature!  which  resound  fiom 
one  extremity  of  the  universe  to  the  other,  %vhich 
till  us  with  remorse  when  we  oppress  a  single  human 
being  ;  with  a  pure  delight  when  we  have  been  able 
to  give  one  comfort!  love,  friendship,  beneficence, 
sources  of  a  plea.sure  that  is  inexhaustible!  Men 
are  unhappy  only  because  they  refuse  to  listen  to 
your  voice  ;  and,  ye  divine  authors  of  so  many  bless- 
ings!  what  gratitude  do  those  blessing**  demand  !  If 
all  which  was  given  to  man  had  been  a  mere  instinct, 
that  led  beings,  overwhelmed  with  wants  and  eviln, 
to  lend  to  each  otlier  a  reciprocal  support,  this  might 
have  been  suliicient  to  bring  the  miserable  near  to 
the  miserable;  but  it  is  only  a  goodness,  infinite  as 
yours,  which  could  have  formed  the  design  of  as- 
sembling us  together  by  the  attraction  of  love,  and  of 
diffusing,  through  the  great  associations  which  cover 
the  earth,  that  vital  warmth  which  renders  society 
eternal  by  rendering  it  delightful.* 

Tbo  Discourse  on  Kthical  Philosophy  (already 
alluded  to),  by  Sir  Jamks  Mackintosh,  and  his  re- 
view of  Madame  de  Stael's  Germany  in  the  Kdin- 
burgli  Review,  unfold  some  interesting  speculations 
on  njorul  science.  He  agrees  with  Butler,  Stewart, 
and  the  most  eminent  preceding  moralists,  in  adriiit- 
ting  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments  ;  but  he 
proceeds  a  step  further  in  the  analysis  of  them.  He 
attempts  to  explain  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
moral  faculty,  or  principle,  derived  from  Hartley's 
Theory  of  Asstx-iation,  and  insists  repeatedly  on  the 
value  of  utility,  or  l)eneficial  tendency,  as  the  gn-at 
test  or  criterion  of  moral  action.  Some  of  the  i>osi- 
tioiis  in  .Mackintosh's  Discourse  were  combated  with 
unnecessary  and  unpliilosophical  asperity  by  James 
Mii.i-,  author  of  an  able  Analysis  of  the  Phtnumemi  of 
the  lltimnn  Minti,  1829,  in  an  anonymous  Fraijment 
on  Miickmtosh.  Mill  was  a  bold  and  original  thinker, 
but  somewhat  ctmrse  and  dogmatical.  Among  the 
recent  works  on  mental  plulosopliy  may  K'  men- 
tioned Ahrrrromfiie's  Inouin/  into  the  fnteHevtualPotrerSf 
and  his  l*hthniophyofthr  Slvml  Feeltnys.  A  Trtatlat 
on  the  Fornititi'in  ami  Publwution  of  Dpininnit,  by  Mn 
lUvi-KY.  follows  out  stune  of  the  views  of  Dr  Hrown 
in  elegant  and  striking  language.  The  Ks*nt/  on  the 
Suture  ami Prinriplesof  T.i.\te,hy  IIicUkv.  ARt,'llinAt.D 
Alison,  is  un  ihgant  metaphynical  treatise,  though 
the  doctrine  which  it  aims  nt  establi«hing  partakes 
of  the  character  of  a  paradox,  and  has  accordingly 
fHile«l  to  enter  into  the  *Um'V  of  ourestabtishtd  iileaa. 
The  theory  of  Alison  id.  that  materiiil  td'jecis  npivar 
U'autifiil  or  sublime  in  consequence  of  their  nsMN'iA- 
lion  with  imr  moral  feilingn — that  it  i»  as  they  are 
significant  of  mental  qmililies  that  thoy  betonie  on- 
tith'il  to  ihcJU"  apjHllalions.  This  thet'ry  was  ably 
illustrated  by  Mr  JetlVcy  in  the  hUiinbur^ch  Renew, 
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ill  a  piiper  wliicli  wds  iiftLTwanis  oxpaiuleil  into-an 
Kssay  uii  Ik-auty  for  tlie  Kncvfluita-ilia  liritaniiii-a. 
Thu  "book  ami  thu  ussay  can  now  only  be  coiisidert'd 
us  reinarkalile  fxamplus  of  that  misapplication  of 
tUunt  an.l  labour  wiiich  is  incidental  to  tlic  infancy 
of  ecicnce— the  time  of  its  ilreams, 

Tlic  Scottish  metaphysical  school,  of  which 
Stewart.  liniwn,  and  Alison  may  be  said  to  Iiave 
been  the  last  niiisters,  will  ever  hold  u  IukIi  I'hice 
in  pubhc  estimation  ft)r  the  qualities  wliieii  have 
been  attributed  to  it ;  hut  it  must  be  owned  to  have 
failed  in  producing  any  permanent  impression  on 
mankind:  nor  have  \ve  been  brought  by  all  its 
labours  nearer  to  a  just  knowledge  of  mind  as  the 
flubject  of  a  science.  The  cause  of  this  assuredly  is, 
that  none  of  these  writers  have  investigated  mind  as 
a  portion  of  nature,  or  in  connexion  witli  organiza- 
tion. Since  the  Scottish  school  began  to  pass  out 
of  immediate  notice,  this  more  iihilosophical  mode 
of  inquiry  has  been  pursuetl  by  Dr  Gall  and  liis  fol- 
lowers, with  results  which,  though  they  have  ox- 
cited  much  prejudice,  are  nevertheless  received  by  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  public.  The  leading 
doctrines  of  Gall  arc,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
the  mind,  that  various  jHirtions  of  tlie  encephalon 
are  tlic  organs  of  variims  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
that  volume  or  size  of  the  whole  brain  and  its  various 
parts  is,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  mea- 
sure of  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  its  various  facul- 
ties in  individuals.  Tliis  system  is  founded  upon 
observation— that  is  to  say,  it  was  found  that  large 
brains,  unless  when  of  inferior  quality,  or  in  an  ab- 
normal condition,  were  accompanied  by  superior 
intelle<-t  and  force  of  character;  also  that,  in  a  vast 
number  of  instances  which  were  accurately  noticed, 
a  large  development  of  a  special  part  of  the  brain 
was  accompanied  by  an  unusual  demonstration  of  a 
certain  mental  character,  and  never  by  the  opposite. 
From  these  demonstrations  the  fundamental  cha- 
racter of  the  various  faculties  was  at  length  elimi- 
nated. Thus  it  happens  that  phrenology,  as  this 
system  has  been  called,  while  looked  on  by  many  as 
a"  dream,  is  the  only  hypothesis  of  mind  in  which 
scientitie  processes  of  investigation  have  been  fol- 
lowed, or  for  which  a  basis  can  be  shown  in  nature. 
Among  the  British  followers  of  Gall,  the  chief  place 
is  due  to  Mr  George  Combe  of  Edinburgh,  author  of 
a  St/stem  of  Phrenvlo<pj,  The  Constifiition  of  Man  Con- 
sidered in  lielatiun  to  External  Objects^  &i,c. 

[Di^ftinction  hetwcen  Power  and  Activity,'] 
[From  the  '  System  of  Phrenology.*] 
There  is  a  great  distinction  between  power  and  acti- 
vity of  niiuj  ;  and  it  is  important  to  keep  tliis  ditie- 
rencc  in  view.    Power,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  capabi- 
i     lity  of  thinking,  feeling,  or  perceiving,  however  snniU 
j     in  amount  that  capability  may  be  ;  and  in  this  sense  it 
j    is  synonymous  with  faculty  :  action  is  the  exercise  of 
I     power;  while  activity  denotes  the  quickness,  great  or 
!    small,  with  which  the  action   is  performed,  and  also 
\    the  degree  of  proncness  to  act.     The  distinction  be- 
tween power,  action,  and  activity  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties, is  widely  recognized  by  describers  of  human  na- 
ture.    Thus  Cowper  says  of  the  more  violent  atfective 
faculties  of  man  ; — 

•  His  passions,  like  the  watery  stores  that  sleep 
Beneath  the  smilinp;  surface  of  the  deep, 
Wait  but  the  laches  of  a  wintry  storm, 
To  frown,  and  roar,  and  bhake  his  feeble  form.'—  IlotK. 

Again : — 

*  In  every  heart 
Arc  son-n  the  sparks  that  kindio  fiery  war  ; 
OcciK^OQ  neeils  but  fan  tbcni,  and  they  blaze.' 

^TheTask,  B.5. 


I)r  Thomas  lirown,  in  like  manner,  speaks  of  latent 
]>riii>ensities  ;  that  is  to  say,  powers  not  in  a<;tiun. 
*  Vice  already  formed,*  says  he,  *  is  almost  beyond  our 
pDwer;  it  is  only  in  the  state  of  latent  propensity 
that  we  can  with  much  reason  expect  tn  overcome  it 
by  the  moral  motives  which  we  are  capable  of  present- 
ing:' and  he  alludes  to  the  great  extent  of  knowledge 
of  human  nature  requisite  to  enable  us  *  to  distinguish 
this  propensity  before  it  has  expanded  itself,  and  even 
before  it  is  known  to  the  very  mind  in  which  it  exists, 
nnd  to  tame  those  passions  which  are  never  to  rage.' 
In  Crabbe's  Tales  of  the  Hall  a  character  is  thus  do* 
scribed  : — 

*  He  seemed  without  a  passion  to  proceed, 
Or  one  whose  passions  no  correction  need  ; 
•    Yet  some  believed  those  passions  only  slept, 
And  were  in  bounds  by  early  habit  kept.* 

*  Nature,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  *  will  be  buried  a  great 
time,  and  yet  revive  upon  tlie  occasion  or  tem])tation  ; 
like  as  it  was  with  iEsop*s  damsel,  turned  from  a  cat 
to  a  woman,  who  sat  very  demurely  at  the  board's  end 
till  a  mouse  ran  before  her.'  In  short,  it  is  plain  that  we 
may  have  the  capability  of  feeling  an  emotion — as  anger 
fear,  or  pity — and  that  yet  this  power  may  be  inactive, 
insomuch  that,  at  any  particular  time,  these  emotions 
may  be  totally  absent  from  the  mind;  and  it  is  no 
less  plain,  that  we  may  have  the  capability  of  seeing, 
tasting,  calculating,  reasoning,  and  composing  music, 
without  actually  performing  these  operations. 

It  is  equally  easy  to  distinguish  activity  from  ac- 
tion and  power.  When  power  is  exercised,  the  action 
may  be  performed  with  very  different  degrees  of  rapi- 
dity. Two  individuals  may  each  be  solving  a  pro- 
blem in  arithmetic,  but  one  may  do  so  with  far  greater 
quickness  than  the  other  ;  in  other  words,  his  faculty 
of  Number  may  be  more  easily  brought  into  action. 
He  who  solves  abstruse  problems  slowly,  manifests 
much  power  with  little  activity;  while  he  who  can 
quickly  solve  easy  problems,  and  them  alone,  has 
much  activity  with  little  power.  The  man  who  cal- 
culates difficult  problems  with  great  speed,  manifests 
in  a  high  degree  both  power  and  activity  of  the  faculty 
of  Number. 

As  commonly  employed,  the  word  power  is  synony- 
mous with  strength,  or  nmch  power,  instead  of  denot- 
ing mere  capacity,  whether  much  or  little,  to  act  ; 
while  by  activity  is  usually  understood  much  quick- 
ness of  action,  and  great  proneness  to  act.  As  it  is 
desirable,  however,  to  avoid  every  chance  of  ambi- 
guity, I  shall  employ  the  words  power  and  activity  in 
the  sense  first  before  explahied  ;  and  to  high  degreet* 
of  power  I  shall  apply  the  terms  energy,  intensity, 
strength,  or  vigour ;  while  to  great  activity  I  shall 
apply  the  terms  vivacity,  agility,  rapidity,  or  quick- 
ness. 

In  physics,  strength  is  quite  distinguishable  from 
quickness.  The  balance-wheel  of  a  watch  moves  with 
much  rapidity,  but  so  slight  is  its  impetus,  that  a  hair 
would  suthce  to  stop  it;  the  beam  of  a  steam-engine 
progresses  slowly  and  massively  through  space,  but  its 
energy  is  prodigiously  great. 

In  muscular  action  these  qualities  are  recognized 
with  equal  facility  as  different.  The  greyhound  bounds 
over  hill  and  dale  with  animated  agility  ;  but  a  slight 
obstacle  would  counterbalance  his  momentum,  and 
arrest  his  progress.  The  elephant,  on  the  other  hand, 
rolls  slowly  and  heavily  along;  but  the  impetus  of 
his  motion  would  sweep  away  an  impediment  suffi- 
cient to  resist  fifty  greyhounds  at  the  summit  of  their 
speed. 

In  mental  manifestations  (considered  apart  from 
organization),  the  distinction  between  energy  and  vi- 
vacity is  equally  palpable.  On  the  stage  Mrs  Sid- 
dons  and  Mr  .lohn  Kemble  were  remarkable  for  the 
solemn  deliberation  of  their  manner,  both  in  dcclama- 
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tiuii  luid  in  action,  and  yet  they  were  splendiJly<rifted 
witli  ener^ry.  Tliey  carried  captive  at  ottce  tlie  8yn»- 
putliies  and  the  understandin;;  vl'  tlie  audience,  and 
made  tvery  niuii  fe(d  bis  facuUie.-*  expandinj^,  and  his 
wliide  mind  becoming  j^rcater  under  the  influence  of 
tiieir  power.  Other  porfurnicrs,  again,  are  remarkable 
for  aj^ility  of  action  and  elocution,  who,  nevertheless, 
are  felt  to  be  feeble  and  inetfective  in  rousing  an  audi- 
ence to  emotion.  Vivacity  is  their  diMtinguiahinj; 
attribute,  with  an  ab-encc  of  vigour.  At  the  bar,  in 
th'i  pulpit,  and  in  the  senate,  the  same  distinction 
prevails.  Many  members  of  the^earned  profesftiuns 
display  great  tluency  of  elocution  and  felicity  of  illus- 
tration, surprising  us  with  the  quickness  of  their  parts, 
who,  nevertheless,  are  felt  to  be  neither  impressive 
nor  profound.  They  exhibit  acutcness  without  dejtth, 
and  inj,'enuity  without  comprehensiveness  of  under- 
standing. This  also  proceed.s  from  vivacity  with  little 
energy.  There  are  other  j)ublio  speakers,  again,  who 
open  heavily  in  debate — their  faculties  acting  slowly 
but  deeply,  like  the  first  heave  of  a  mountain-wave. 
Their  words  fall  like  minute-guns  upon  the  ear,  and 
to  the  superficial  they  appear  about  to  terminate  ere 
they  have  begun  their  etlbrts.  Jiut  even  their  first  ac- 
cent is  one  of  power;  it  rouses  and  arrests  attention  ; 
their  very  pauses  are  expressive,  and  indicate  gather- 
ing energy  to  be  embodied  in  the  sentence  that  is  to 
come.  When  fairly  animated,  they  are  impetuous  a> 
the  torrent,  brilliant  as  the  ii-^htnlng's  beam,  and 
overwhelm  and  take  possession  of  feebler  minds, 
impressing  them  irresistibly  with  a  feeling  of  gigan- 
tic power. 

The  distinction  between  vivacity  and  energy  Is  well 
illustrated  by  Cowper  in  one  of  his  letters.  *  The 
mind  and  body,*  says  he,  *have  in  this  respect  a 
striking  resemblance  of  each  other.  In  childhood 
they  arc  both  nimble,  but  not  strong;  they  can  skip 
and  frisk  about  with  wonderful  agility,  but  hard  la- 
bour spoils  them  both.  In  maturer  years  they  become 
less  active  but  more  vigorous,  more  capable  of  fixed 
application,  and  can  nnike  themselves  sjiortwith  that 
ivhich  a  little  earlier  would  have  atTected  lliein  wiili 
intolerable  fatigue.*  Dr  t'harlton  also,  in  his  lirief 
Discourse  Concerning  the  DiHerent  Wits  of  Men,  has 
admirably  described  two  characters,  in  one  of  which 
Btrength  is  displayed  without  vivjicity,  and  in  the 
other  vivacity  without  strength  ;  the  latter  he  calls 
the  man  of*  nimble  wit,'  the  former  the  man  of  *slow 
but  sure  wit.*  In  this  respect  the  French  character 
may  be  contrasted  witli  the  Scotch. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  largest  organs  in  each  head 
have  naturally  the  greatest,  and  the  smallest  the 
Ica^t,  tendency  to  act,  and  to  perform  their  functions 
with  rapidity. 

The  temperaments  also  indicate  the  amount  of  this 
tcndc!»(*y.  The  nervous  is  the  most  vivacious,  next 
the  sanguine,  then  the  bilious,  while  the  lymphatic 
is  characterised  by  pronene>s  to  inaction. 

In  a  lymphatic  brain,  great  size  may  be  present 
and  few  manifestations  occur  through  sluggishnoiis  ; 
but  if  a  strong  external  stimulus  be  presented,  entrgy 
often  appears.  If  the  brain  be  very  small,  no  degree 
of  "timuUis,  either  external  or  internal,  will  cause 
gre:it  power  to  be  manifested. 

A  certain  combination  of  organs — namely,  Com- 
bativeness,  Destructiveness,  Hope,  Firnuiens,  Acquisi- 
tivcness,  and  hove  of  Approliation,  all  large  —  is 
favourable  to  general  vivacity  of  mind  ;  aiul  nnothcr 
combination—  namely,  t't>nibativeness,  Destructive- 
iiess,  Hope,  Kirmne.v*,  and  Ac'iuisitiveness,  small  or 
moderate,  w'.th  Veneration  and  Uenevolence  large — 
is  frequently  attenile^i  with  sluggishness  of  the  men- 
tal character ;  but  the  activity  of  the  wholo  brair,  '* 
Cori-^titutionally  grvatoi^  lit  huihu  individuul*  than  in  ! 
others,  a>  aliiiady  OApbiined.  Il  may  evun  happun 
(ba(|  iu  (Up  sjvuo  iudiviUual,  ono  urgnu  is  n»turully  | 


inore  active  than  another,  without  reference  to  size, 
just  as  the  optic  nerve  is  sometinies  mure  irritable 
tlian  the  auditory  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  common 
occurrence.  Exercise  greatly  increases  activity  qa 
well  as  power,  and  hence  arise  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion. iJr  Spurzheiin  thinks  that  '  long  fibres  produce 
more  activity,  and  thick  fibres  more  intensity.' 

Tlie  doctrine,  tliat  size  is  a  measure  of  power,  is  not 
to  be  held  aa  implying  that  much  power  is  the  only 
or  even  the  most  valuable  quality  which  a  mind  iu 
all  circumstances  can  possess.  To  drug  artillery  over 
a  mountain,  or  a  ponderous  wagon  through  the  streets 
of  London,  we  would  prefer  an  elephant  or  a  horse  of 
great  size  and  muscular  power;  while,  for  graceful 
motion,  agility,  and  nimbleness,  we  would  .select  an 
Arabian  palfrey.  In  like  manner,  to  lead  men  in 
gigantic  and  ditlicult  enterprises — ;j  command  by 
native  greatness,  in  perilous  times,  when  law  is 
trampled  under  foot — to  call  forth  the  energies  of  a 
l>eople,  and  direct  them  against  a  tyrant  at  home,  or 
an  alliance  of  tyrants  abroad — to  stamp  the  imjiress 
of  a  single  mind  upon  a  nation — to  infuse  strength 
into  thoughts,  and  depth  into  feelings,  which  shall 
Command  the  homage  of  enlightened  men  in  every 
a-.'e— in  short,  to  be  a  Bruce,  Bonaparte,  Luther, 
Knox,  Demosthenes,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  or  Cromwell 
— a  large  brain  is  indispensably  requisite.  But  to 
display  skill,  enterprise,  and  fidelity  in  the  various 
professions  of  civil  life — to  cultivate  with  bucccss  the 
less  arduous  branches  of  philosophy  —  to  excel  in 
acutencss,  tiusle,  and  felicity  of  expression — to  acquire 
extensive  eruditiim  and  refined  manners — a  brain  of 
a  moderate  size  is  perhaps  more  suitable  than  one 
that  is  very  large  ;  for  wherever  the  energy  is  intense, 
it  is  rare  that  delicacy,  refinement,  and  titste  are  pre- 
sent in  an  equal  degree.  Individuals  possessing  mo- 
derate-sized brains  easily  find  their  proper  sphere,  and 
enjoy  in  it  scope  for  all  their  energy-  In  ordinary 
circumstances  they  distingui>h  themselves,  but  they 
sink  when  difficulties  accumulate  around  them.  Per- 
sons with  large  brains,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
readily  attain  their  appropriate  place;  common  oc- 
currences do  not  rouse  <»r  call  them  forth,  and,  while 
unknown,  they  are  not  trusted  with  great  undertak- 
ings. Often,  therefore,  such  men  pine  and  die  in  vh- 
scurlty.  When,  however,  they  attain  their  proper 
element,  they  are  conscious  of  greatness,  and  glorv  in 
the  expan--ion  of  their  powers.  Their  mental  energies 
rise  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted, 
and  blaze  forth  in  all  the  magnificence  of  self-sustain- 
ing energetic  genius,  on  occivsions  when  feebler  minds 
Would  sink  in  despair. 

WniTERS    IN    DIVINITY. 

Critical  and  bihlioal  literature  have  m.ide  great 
progress  within  the  l;tst  half  century,  but  the  num- 
Ikt  of  illustrious  divines  is  not  great.  The  earjy 
fathers  of  tlie  Trolestant  churoli  liad  indcc^i  done  so 
inurh  in  general  tlieoh)gy  ami  ])rat*tiral  divinity, 
that  comparatively  little  was  left  to  their  successorsL 

1>H  PAKEY. 

The  greatest  divino  of  the  period  i?  Tin  Wii.i.ia>i 
Palky,  a  nmn  of  reniarkal)le  vigour  and  clearnesft  at 
intellect,  and  originality  of  character.  Ills  acquire- 
ments as  a  sditilar  and  rhurclunan  were  graftid  mi 
n  homely,  shrewd,  and  iK-nevolent  nulure.  which  no 
circumstances  rouUl  materially  alter.  There  was 
no  iloubt  or  obscurity  either  aUmt  the  nnui  or  liis 
works :  he  stnmls  out  in  Ixdd  relief  antoiiK  his  brt»- 
tlier  divines,  like  n  sturdy  oak  on  a  lawn  or  parterre 
—a  little  hard  and  cn»s9-gr.iiiied.  but  sound.  fre»h, 
and  nnwsive-  dwarHng  his  neigliUiurs  with  his 
Weight  and  bulk,  and  intrinsic  vxcvUcuc<\ 
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111-  slmU  be  like  a  tree  thut  grows 
Near  planted  by  a  river. 

Which  in  his  seaKon  yields  his  fruit, 
And  his  leaf  fadeth  never. 
So  savs  our  old  version  of  the  Tsalnis  with  respect 
to  the  fate  of  a  righteous  man.  and  P;iley  was  a 
righteous  man  whose  mind  yielded  i)recious  fruit, 
and  whose  leaves  will  never  fade.  This  excellent 
autlior  was  born  at  IVterborouph  in  1743.  _  His 
father  was  afterwards  curate  of  Giggleswick,  York- 
shire, and  teacher  of  the  prammar-school  there.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  entered  as  sizar  at  Clirist's 
college,  Cambridge,  and  after  completing  his  aca- 
demical course,  he  became  tutor  in  an  academy  at 
Ga-enwich.  As  soon  as  he  was  of  suflicient  age,  he 
was  ordained  to  be  assistant  curate  of  Greenwich. 
He  was  afterwards  elected  a  fellow  of  liis  college, 
and  went  thither  to  reside,  engaging  first  as  tutor. 
He  next  lectured  in  tlie  university  on  moral  plulo- 
sophy  and  the  Greek  Testament.  His  college  friend, 
I)r  Law,  bisliop  of  Carlisle,  presented  him  witli  the 
rectory  of  Musgrave,  in  Westmoreland,  and  lie  re- 
moved to  his  country  charge,  worth  only  i\>0  per 
annum.  He  was  soon  inducted  into  the  vicarage  of 
Dalston,  in  Cumberland,  to  a  prebend's  stall  in  Car- 
li.^le  catlieilral,  and  also  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Car- 
lisle. In  1785  appeared  his  long-meditated  £/t'mfHr¥ 
of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy;  in  1790  his  ilorcE 
Paultme;  and  in  1794  his  View  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianitij.  Friends  and  preferment  now  crowded 
in  on  him.  The  bishop  of  London  (Porteous)  made 
him  a  i)rebend  of  St  Paul's;  the  bishop  of  Lincoln 
presented  him  witli  the  sub-deanery  of  Lincoln  ;  and 
the  bishop  of  Durham  gave  him  the  rectory  of 
Bishop- Wearmonth,  worth  about  a  thousand  pounds 
per  annum— and  all  these  within  si.x  months,  the 
luckiest  iialf-year  of  his  life.  The  boldness  and  free- 
dom of  some  of  Paley's  disquisitions  on  government, 
and  perhaps  a  deficiency,  real  or  supposed,  in  per- 
sonal dignity,  and  some  laxness,  as  well  as  an  inve- 
terate provincial  homeliness,  in  conversation,  pre- 
vented iiis  rising  to  the  bench  of  bishops.  When  his 
name  was  once  mentioned  to  George  HI.,  the  mo- 
narch is  reported  to  have  said  '  Paley  1  wliat,  pioeon 
pah-yf  —  an  allusion  to  a  famous  sentence  in  the 
*  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy'  on  property.  As 
a  specimen  of  his  style  of  reasoning,  and  the  liveli- 
ness of  his  illustrations,  we  subjoin  this  passage, 
which  is  part  of  an  estimate  of  the  relative  duties  of 
men  in  society : — 

Of  Property. 

If  you  should  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a  field  of 
corn,  and  if  (instead  of  each  picking  where  and  what 
it  liked,  taking  just  as  much  as  it  wanted,  and  no 
more)  you  should  see  ninety-nine  of  them  gathering 
all  they  got  into  a  heap,  reserving  nothing  for  them- 
selves but  the  chatr  and  the  refuse,  keeping  this  heap 
for  one,  and  that  the  weakest,  perhaps  worst  pigeon  of 
the  flock  ;  sitting  round,  and  looking  on  all  the  winter, 
whilst  this  one  was  devouring,  throwing  about  and 
wa.sting  it;  and  if  a  pigeon,  more  hardy  or  hungry 
than  the  rest,  touched  a  grain  of  the  hoard,  all  the 
others  instantly  flying  upon  it  and  tearing  it  to  pieces; 
if  yoQ  should  see  this,  you  would  see  nothing  more 
than  what  is  every  day  practised  and  established 
among  men.  Among  men  you  see  the  ninety-and- 
nine  toiling  and  scraping  together  a  heap  of  super- 
fluities for  one  (and  this  one  too,  oftentimes,  the 
feeblest  and  worst  of  the  whole  set — a  child,  a  woman, 
a  madman,  or  a  fooU,  getting  nothing  for  themselves 
All  the  while  but  a  little  of  the  coarsest  of  the  pro- 
rision  which  their  own  industry  produces;  looking 
quietly  on  while  thev  see  the  fruits  of  ail  their  labour 


8pent  or  spoiled  ;  and  if  one  of  the  tiuniber  tnke  oi 
touch  a  particle  of  the  hoard,  the  others  joining 
against  him,  and  hanging  him  for  the  theft. 

There  must  be  some  very  iiripurtant  advantages  tc 
account  for  an  instilntion  which,  in  the  view  of  it 
above  given,  is  so  paradoxical  and  unnatural 

The  principal  of  these  advantages  are  the  follow- 
ing :— 

I.  It  increases  the  produce  of  the  earth. 

The  earth,  in  climates  like  ours,  produces  little 
without  cultivation  ;  and  none  would  be  found  wil- 
ling to  cultivate  the  ground,  if  others  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  equal  share  of  the  produce.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds  of  tame  animals. 

Crabs  and  acorns,  red  deer,  rabbits,  game,  and  tish, 
are  all  which  we  should  have  to  subsist  upon  in  this 
country,  if  we  trusted  to  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  soil  ;  and  it  fares  not  much  better  with  other 
countries.  A  nation  of  North  American  savages,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  hundred,  will  take  up  and  be 
half-starved  upon  a  tract  of  land  which  in  Kurope, 
and  with  l-'.uropean  management,  would  be  sutticient 
for  the  maintenance  of  as  many  thousands. 

In  some  fertile  soils,  together  with  great  abundance 
of  fish  upon  their  coasts,  and  in  regions  where  clothes 
are  unnecessary,  a  considerable  degree  of  population 
may  subsist  without  property  in  land,  which  is  the 
ca-sc  in  the  islands  of  tJtahcite  :  but  in  less  favoured 
situations,  as  in  the  country  of  New  Zealand,  though 
this  sort  of  property  obtain  in  a  small  degree,  the  iu- 
habitaiits,  for  want  of  a  more  secure  and  regular  esta- 
blishment of  it,  are  driven  oftentimes  by  the  scarcity 
of  provision  to  devour  one  another. 

IL  It  preserves  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  matu- 
rity. 

We  niav  judge  what  would  be  the  effects  of  a  com- 
nmnitv  of  right  to  the  productions  of  the  earth,  from 
the  trifling  specimens  which  we  see  of  it  at  present. 
A  cherry-tree  in  a  hedgerow,  nuts  in  a  wood,  the 
grass  of  an  unstinted  pasture,  are  seldom  of  nmch 
advantage  to  anybody,  because  people  do  not  wait  for 
the  projier  season  of  reaping  them.  Com,  if  any  were 
sown,  would  never  ripen  ;  lambs  and  calves  would 
never  grow  up  to  sheep  and  cows,  because  the  first 
person  that  met  them  would  reflect  that  he  had  better 
take  them  as  they  are  than  leave  them  for  another, 

III.  It  prevents  contests. 

War  and  waste,  tumult  and  confusion,  must  be 
unavoidable  anri  eternal  where  there  is  not  enough 
for  all,  and  where  there  are  no  rules  to  adjust  the 
division. 

IV.  It  improves  the  conveniency  of  living. 

This  it  does  two  ways.  It  enables  mankind  to 
divide  themselves  into  distinct  professions,  wliiih  is 
impossible,  unless  a  man  can  exchange  the  produc- 
tions of  his  o>vn  art  for  what  he  wants  from  others, 
and  exchange  implies  property.  Much  of  the  advan- 
tage of  civilised  over  savage  life  depends  upon  this. 
When  a  man  is,  from  necessity,  his  own  tailor,  tent- 
maker,  carpenter,  cook,  huntsman,  and  fisherm.an,  it 
is  not  probable  that  he  will  be  expert  at  any  of  his 
callings.  Hence  the  rude  habitations,  furniture, 
clothing,  and  implements  of  savages,  and  the  tedious 
length  of  time  which  all  their  operations  require. 

It  likewise  encourages  those  arts  by  which  the  ac- 
commodations of  human  life  are  supplied,  by  appro- 
priating to  the  artist  the  benefit  of  his  discoveries  and 
improvements,  without  which  appropriation  ingenuity 
will  never  be  exerted  with  effect. 

LTpon  these  several  accounts  we  may  venture,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  to  pronounce  that  even  the  poorest 
and  the  worst  provided,  in  countries  where  pru])erty 
and  the  consequences  of  property  prevail,  are  in  a 
better  situation  with  respect  to  food,  raiment,  houses, 
and  what  are  called  the  necessaries  of  life,  than  any 
are  in  places  where  most  things  remain  in  conjmon. 
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The  balance,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  must  pre- 
poiiilcrate  in  favour  of  property  with  a  nianifuat  and 
gr(';it  excess. 

Inequality  of  property,  in  the  de^ee  in  which  it 
exists  in  most  countries  uf  Kuroi)e,  abstractedly  con- 
sidered, is  an  evil  ;  but  it  is  an  evil  which  ilows  fconi 
those  rules  concerning  the  acquisition  and  disposal  of 
jiroperty,  by  which  men  are  incited  to  industry,  and 
by  which  the  object  of  their  industry  is  rendered 
secure  and  valuable.  If  there  be  any  great  inequality 
unconnected  with  this  origin,  it  ought  to  be  corrected. 
Ill  1802  I'aley  jiublislit'd  lii-s  A'u(ura/  Theuhujij,  liis 
hist  work.  He  enjoyed  himself  in  the  country  with 
his  duties  and  recreations  :  he  was  particularly  fond 
of  angling;  and  he  ini.xed  familiarly  with  his  neigh- 
bours in  all  their  plans  of  utility,  sociality,  and  even 
ronvivi.dity.  He  disposed  of  his  time  with  great 
regularity  :  in  his  garden  he  limited  himself  to  one 
hour  at  a  time,  twice  a-day  ;  in  reading  books  of 
amusement,  one  hour  at  breakfast  and  another  in  tlie 
cvenini;,  and  one  for  dinner  and  his  newspaper.  Hy 
thus  dividing  and  hasbanding  his  pleasures,  they 
remained  with  him  to  the  last.  He  died  on  the  2  Jth 
of  .May  180.i. 

No  works  of  a  theological  or  philosophical  nature 
have  been  so  extensively  popular  among  the  edu- 
cated classes  of  England  as  tliose  of  Taley.  His  per- 
spicacity of  intellect  and  simplicity  of  style  are 
almost  unrivalled.  Though  plain  and  homely,  and 
often  inelegant,  he  has  such  vigour  and  discrimina- 
tion, and  such  a  li.appy  vein  of  illustration,  that  he  is 
always  read  witli  pleasure  and  instruction.  No 
reader  is  ever  at  a  loss  for  his  meaning,  or  fimls  him 
too  difficult  for  comprehension.  He  h.-id  the  rare 
art  of  po])ularising  the  most  recondite  knowledge, 
and  blending  the  business  of  life  with  iihilosophy. 
The  princii)lcs  inculcated  in  some  of  his  works  have 
been  disputeil,  particularly  his  doctrine  of  expediency 
as  a  rule  of  morals,  which  has  been  considered  as 
trenching  on  the  authority  of  revealed  religion,  and 
also  lowering  the  standard  of  public  duty.  The 
system  of  I'lilcy  certainly  wouhi  not  tend  to  foster 
tile  great  and  heroic  virtues.  In  his  early  life  he  is 
reiKirted  to  have  said,  with  res|)cet  to  his  subscrip- 
tion to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  that  he  was  '  too  poor  to  keep  a  conscience  ;' 
and  something  of  the  same  la.'cness  of  moral  feeling 
pervades  his  ethical  system.  His  abhorrence  of  all 
liypocrisy  and  pretence  was  probably  at  the  root  of 
this  error.  Like  l)r  .Johnson,  he  was  a  practical 
moralist,  and  hioked  with  distrust  on  any  high- 
strained  virtue  or  enthusiastic  devotion.  He  did 
not  write  for  philosophers  or  metaphysicians,  but 
for  the  great  body  of  the  peojile  an.\ious  to  aci|uire 
knowUtilge,  and  to  be  able  to  give  'a  reason  for  the 
liope  that  is  in  them.'  lie  considered  the  art  of  life 
to  consist  in  properly  '  scltimj  uur  Imhil.t,'  and  for  this 
no  subtle  distinctions  or  profound  theories  were 
necessary.  His  "Moral  and  Political  l'hilo.sopliy '  is 
framed  on  this  basis  of  utility,  directed  by  strong 
sense,  n  discerning  judgment,  and  a  sincere  regard 
for  the  true  end  of  all  knowledge — the  well-l>eing  of 
mankind  here  anil  liercal'ter.  Of  I'uley's  other  works, 
Bir  .James  Mackintosh  has  pronounced  the  following 
Dpinton : — *  The  most  original  and  ingenious  of  his 
writings  is  the  Horni  I'aulinie  The  Kvidences  of 
Christianity  are  Ibrmcd  out  of  an  ailinirable  trans- 
lation iif  Hutler's  Analogy,  and  a  most  skilful  abridg- 
ment of  Lardncr's  Credibility  of  the  (Jospel  His- 
tory, lit  nniy  be  said  to  have  thus  given  value 
to  two  works,  of  which  the  first  was  scarcely  intel- 
ligible to  most  of  those  who  were  most  desirous  of 
profiting  by  it ;  and  the  second  sikiii  wearies  out  the 
greater  part  of  naders,  though  the  few  who  are  more 
patient  have  almost  idways  been  graduidl,-  ""on  over 


to  feel  pleasure  in  a  display  of  knowledge,  probity, 
charity,  and  meekness  unmatched  by  an  avowed 
advocate  in  a  cause  deeply  interesting  his  warmest 
feelings.  His  Natural  Theology  is  the  wonderful 
work  of  a  man  who,  after  si.xty,  liad  studied  anatomy 
in  order  to  write  it ;  and  it  could  only  have  been 
surpjuised  by  a  man  (Sir  Charles  Bell)  who,  to  great 
originality  of  conception  and  clearness  of  exposition, 
added  the  advantage  of  a  high  place  in  the  first  claa» 
of  physiologists.' 

[Z7k  World  was  Made  with  a  Benevolent  Desi/jn."] 

[Prom  '  Natural  Theology.  ■] 

It  is  a  happy  world  after  all.     The  air,  the  earth, 
the  water,  teem  with  delighted  existence.    In  a  spring 
noon  or  a  summer  evening,  on  whichever  side  I  turn 
my  eyes,  myriads  of  happy  beings  crowd  upon  my 
view.     *  The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing.'     Swarms 
of  new-born  Hies  are  trying  their  pinions  in  the  air. 
Their  sportive  motions,    their   wanton    mazes,  their 
gratuitous  activity,  their  continual  change  of  [)lace 
without  use  or  purjiose,  testify  their  joy  and  the  ex- 
ultation  which    they  feel   in   their  lat«ly-discovered 
faculties.      A  bee  amongst   the  flowers   in  spring  is 
one  of  the  most  cheerful  objects  that  can  be  looked 
upon.      Its  life  appears  to  be  all  enjoyment  ;  so  busy 
and  so  pleased  :  yet  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  insect 
lite,  with  which,  by  reason  of  the  animal  being  half- 
domesticated,  we  happen  to  be  better  acqtniinted  than 
we  arc  with  that  of  others.     The  whole  winged  insect 
tribe,  it   is  jirobablc,  are  equally  intent  upon   their 
pro])er  employiiients,  and,  under  every  variety  of  con- 
stitution, gnititied,  and  perhaps  equally  gratitied,  by 
the  offices  which  the  .\uthor  of  their  nature  has  as- 
signed to  them.     Hut  the  atmosphere  is  not  the  only 
scene  of  enjoyment  for  the  insect  race.     Plants  arc 
covered  with  apliides,  greedily  sucking  their  juices, 
and  constantly,  as  it  shouhl  seem,  in  "he  act  of  suck- 
ing.    It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  this  is  a  state  of 
gratification  ;  what  else  should  fix  them  so  close  to 
the  oi»eration,  and  so  long  \    Other  species  are  running 
about  with  an  alacrity  in  their  motions  which  carries 
with  it  every  mark  of  pleasure.      Large  patches  of 
ground  are  sometimes  half  covered  with  these  brisk 
and  sprightly  natures.     If  we  look  to  what  the  waters 
produce,  shoals  of  the  fry  of  fish  frequent  the  marginb 
of  rivers,  of  lakes,  and  of  the  sea  itself.     These  are  so 
happy  that   they  know  not  what   to  do  with  them- 
selves.    Their  attitudes,  their  vivacity,   their  leaps 
out  of  the  water,  their  frolics  in   it  (which  I  have 
noticed  a  thousand  limes  with  equal  attention  and 
amusement),   all    conduce   to   show    their   excess  of 
spirits,  and  are  simply   the  eftects   of  that   excess. 
Waikiiiii  by  the  sea-side  in  a  calm  evening   upon  a 
sandy  shore    and   with   an   ebbing  tide,   I    have   t"rc- 
quently   remarked  the  ap|>earance  of  a  dark  cloud, 
or  rather  very  thick   mist,  hanging  over  the  edge  of 
the  water,  to  the  height,  perhaps,  of  half  a  yani,  and 
of  the  breadth  of  two  or  three  yards,  stretching  along 
the  coast  as  tar  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  always 
retiring  with  the  water.     When  this  cloud  came  to 
be  examined,  it  proved  to  be  nothing  else  than  so 
much   space  filled  with  young  shrimps  in  the  act  of 
bounding  into  the  air  from  the  shallow  margin  of  the 
water,  or  tVom    the  wet   sand.      If  any  inotun  of  a 
mute  animal   could   expres.s  delight,  it  was  tliis  ;  if 
they  had   meant   to  make  signs  of  their   hnppinpM, 
they  could  not  have  done  it  more  intelligibly.     Sup- 
p<»H(!,  then,  »hat  1  have  no  doubt  of,  each  individual 
of  this  number  to  be  in  a  state  of  positive  enjoyment ; 
what  a  sum,  collectively,  of,  gratification  and  plea- 
sure have  we  here  before  our  view  ! 

The  young  of  all  animals  appear  to  me  to  roccirc 
pleasure  simply  from  the  exercise  of  their  limbs  Kml 
bodily  faculties,  without  reference  lo  any  end  to  be 
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*attiiiiic<l,  or  any  use  to  lie  answered  by  the  exertion. 
A  cliil'i,  without  knowing  anythinj;  of  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, is  in  a  high  degree  delighted  with  being  able 
to  siieak.  Its  inces,*ant  repetition  of  a  few  artieulate 
sounds,  or  perhaps  of  the  single  word  which  it  has 
learned  to  proimunce,  proves  this  point  clearly.  Nor 
is  it  !es.s  jtle.'tsi-d  with  its  first  successful  endeavours 
to  walk,  or  rather  to  run  (which  precedes  walking), 
although  entirely  ignorant  of  the  inijiortance  of  the 
ettainnient  to  its  future  life,  and  even  without  apply- 
ing it  to  any  present  purpose.  A  child  is  delighted 
with  speaking,  without  having  anything  to  say ; 
and  with  walking,  without  knowing  where  to  go. 
And,  prior  to  both  these,  I  atn  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  waking  hours  of  infancy  are  agreeably  taken 
up  with  the  exercise  of  vision,  or  perhaps,  more 
properly  speaking,  with  learning  to  see. 

Hut  it  is  n,  >  for  youth  alone  that  the  great  Parent 
of  creation  haih  proviiled.  Happiness  is  found  with 
the  purring  cat  no  less  than  with  the  playful  kitten  ; 
in  the  arm-chair  of  dozing  ago,  as  well  as  in  cither 
the  sprightlines?  of  the  dance  or  the  animation  of  the 
chase.  To  novelty,  to  acuteness  of  sensation,  to  hope, 
to  ardour  of  pursuit,  succeeds  what  is,  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree,  an  equivalent  for  them  all,  *  percep- 
tion of  ea.so.'  Herein  is  the  exact  difference  between 
the  young  and  the  old.  The  young  are  not  happy 
but  when  enjoying  pleasure  ;  the  old  are  happy  when 
free  from  pain.  And  this  constitution  suits  with  the 
degrees  of  animal  power  which  they  respectively 
possess.  The  vigour  of  youth  was  to  be  stinmlated 
to  action  by  impatience  of  rest  ;  whilst  to  the  imbe- 
cility of  age,  quietness  and  repose  become  positive 
gratifications.  In  one  important  step  the  advantage 
is  with  the  old.  A  state  of  eiuse  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, more  attainable  than  a  state  of  pleasure.  A 
constitution,  therefore,  which  can  enjoy  case,  is  pre- 
ferable to  tliat  which  can  taste  only  pleasure.  This 
same  perception  of  ease  oftentimes  renders  old  age  a 
condition  of  great  comfort,  especially  when  riding  at 
its  anchor  after  a  busy  or  tempestuous  life.  It  is 
well  describe<l  by  Rousseau  to  be  the  interval  of  re- 
pose and  enjoyment  between  the  hurry  and  the  end 
of  life.  How  far  the  same  cause  extends  to  other 
animal  natures,  cannot  be  judged  of  with  certainty. 
The  appearance  of  satisfaction  with  which  most  ani- 
mals, as  tlieir  activity  subsides,  seek  and  enjoy  rest, 
affords  rea-on  to  believe  that  this  source  of  gratifica- 
tion is  api)ointcd  to  advanced  life  under  all  or  most 
of  its  various  forms.  In  the  species  with  which  we 
are  best  acquainted,  namely,  our  own,  I  am  far,  even 
M  an  observer  of  human  life,  from  thinking  that 
youth  is  its  happiest  season,  much  less  the  oidy 
hapyy  one. 

A  new  and  illustrated  edition  of  Paley's  'Natural 
Theology'  was  published  in  18,1.5,  with  scientific  illus- 
trations by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  a  prelimin.ary  dis- 
course by  Ilunrv  Lord  Brougiiani. 

IJR  KicUARii  Watson,  bishop  of  Llandaff(  17.37- 
1816),  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of  revealed  reli- 
gion and  social  order  by  his  replies  to  Gibbon  the 
historian,  and  Thomas  I'aine.  To  the  fiirnier  he 
addre.sserl  a  series  of  lettcr.s,  entitled  An  Ajmliyi/  for 
Christian  if  I/,  iti  answer  to  Gibbon's  celebrated  chap- 
ters on  tlie  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity  ;  and 
when  Paine  published  his  Age  of  Ueaso'n,  the 
bishop  met  it  with  a  vigorous  and  conclusive  reply, 
which  he  termed  An  Apology  for  the  Bible.  Watsiin 
«lso  published  a  few  sermons,  and  a  collection  of 
theological  tracts,  selected  from  various  authors,  in 
•ix  volumes.  His  Whig  principles  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  church  preferment,  and  he  had  not  m.tgna- 
nimity  enough  to  conceal  his  disappointment,  which 
is  strongly  expressed  in  an  autobiographical  memoir 
published  after  his  death  by  his  son.     Dr  Watson, 


however,  was  a  man  of  forcible  intellect,  and  of 
vari(Uis  knowledge.  His  controversial  works  are 
highly  honourable  to  him,  both  for  the  manly  and 
candid  spirit  in  which  they  are  written,  and  the 
logical  clearness  and  strength  of  his  reasoning. 

Dr  Bkildy  PoRTEofs,  bishop  of  London  (1731- 
1808),  was  a  popular  dignitary  of  the  church,  author 
of  a  variety  of  sermons  and  tracts  connected  with 
church  discipline.     He  distinguished  himself  at  col- 


Tomb  of  Bishop  Porteous  at  Sunbridge,  Kent. 

lege  by  a  prize  poem  On  Death,  which  has  been 
often  reprinted :  it  is  but  a  feeble  transcript  of 
Blair's  '  Grave.'  Dr  Porteons  warmly  befriended 
Beattie  the  poet  (whom  he  wished  to  take  orders 
in  the  church  of  England),  and  he  is  said  to  have 
assisted  Hannah  More  in  her  novel  of  Ca-lebs. 

Dr  Samuel  Horsley,  bishop  of  St  Asaph  (1733- 
1806),  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  churchnieu 
of  his  day.  He  belonged  to  the  liigh  church  party, 
and  strenuously  resisted  all  political  or  ecclesiastical 
change.  He  was  learned  and  eloquent,  but  prone 
to  controversy,  and  deficient  in  charity  and  the 
milder  virtues.  His  character  was  not  unlike  that 
of  one  of  liis  patrons,  Chancellor  Thurlow,  stern 
and  unbending,  but  cast  in  a  manly  mouhi  He 
was  an  indefatigable  student.  His  first  public  ap- 
pearance was  in  the  cliaracter  of  a  man  of  science. 
He  was  some  time  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society — 
wrote  various  short  treatises  on  scientific  subjects, 
and  published  an  edition  of  .Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
works.  As  a  critic  and  scholar  he  had  few  equals  ; 
and  his  disquisitions  on  the  prophets  Isaiah  and 
Hose;i,  his  translations  of  the  Psalms,  and  his  Bibli- 
cal Criticisms  (in  four  volumes),  justly  entitled  him 
to  the  honour  of  the  mitre.  His  sermons,  in  three 
volumes,  are  about  the  best  in  the  language :  clear, 
nervous,  and  profound,  he  entered  undauntedly  ujion 
the  most  difficult  subjects,  and  dispelled,  by  research 
and  argument,  the  doubt  that  hung  over  several 
passages  of  Scripture.  He  was  for  many  years 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Dr  Priestley  on  the 
subject  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Both  of  the  com- 
batants lost  their  temper ;  but  when  I'riestley  re- 
sorted to  a  charge  of  '  incompptency  and  ignorance,' 
it  was  evident  that  he  felt  himself  sinking  in  the 
struggle.     In  intellect  and  scholarship,  Horsley  was 
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vastly  superior  to  his  antagonist.  The  political 
opinions  and  intolerance  I'f  tlie  bishop  were  more 
•uccessfully  attacked  by  Robert  Hall,  in  his  Apo^ 
lopy  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

(IiLBKiiT  Wakkfield  (1756-1801)  enjoyed  cele- 
brity both  as  a  writer  on  controversial  divinity  and 
a  cl;issicnl  critic.  lie  left  tlie  churcli  in  consequence 
of  bis  embracing;  Unitarian  opinions,  and  afterwards 
left  also  the  dissentinjj  establishment  at  Hackney, 
to  which  he  had  attached  himself.  He  publislied 
translations  of  some  of  the  epistles  in  the  New  Tes- 
tanient,  and  an  entire  translation  of  the  same  sacretl 
volume,  with  notes.  He  Wiis  also  author  of  a  work 
on  Christian  Evidence,  in  reply  to  I'aine.  The 
bishop  of  Llandafr  having  in  1798  written  an  address 
against  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Wakefield  replied  to  it,  and  was  subjected  to  a 
crown  prosecution  for  libel ;  he  w:i.s  found  gudly, 
and  sentenced  to  two  j-ears*  imjirisonmcnt.  lie 
published  editions  of  Horace,  Virgil,  Lucretius,  &;c. 
which  ranked  him  among  the  first  scholars  uf  his 
time.  Wakefield  was  an  honest,  precipitate,  and 
simple-minded  nnui ;  a  Pythagorean  in  his  diet,  and 
eccentric  in  many  of  his  habits  and  opinions.  '  He 
was,'  says  one  of  his  biographers,  *  as  violent  against 
Greek  accents  as  he  w:is  against  the  Trinity,  and 
anathematised  the  fin.al  n  as  strongly  as  episcopacy.' 
The  infidel  principles  which  abounded  at  the 
period  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  continued  to 
agitate  both  France  aufl  England  for  some  years, 
in<iuced  a  disregard  of  vital  piety  long  afterwanls 
in  the  higher  circles  of  Uritisli  society.  To  coun- 
teract this,  Mr  Wii.nKBFORCK,  then  member  of  par- 
liament for  the  county  of  York,  publishuil  in  1707  A 
Practical  View  of  the  Prevailiiuj  ]{cli(jiou.i  St/ntem  of 
Professed  Christians  in  the  flitjher  awl  Middle  Classes 
vf  tfiis  Country,  Contrasted  with  Heal  Christianity. 
i'ive  editions  of  the  work  were  8()ld  within  six 
months,  and  it  still  continues,  in  various  languages, 
to  form  a  popular  religious  treati.sc.  The  author 
attested,  by  his  daily  life,  the  sincerity  of  his  opi- 
nioTis.  William  Wilberforce  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
merchant,  ami  born  at  Hull  in  K.'iO.  He  was  c<lu- 
cated  at  ("ainbridge,  and  on  completing  his  twenty- 
first  year,  was  returned  to  parliament  for  his  native 
town.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents, 
and  liecame  the  idol  of  the  fashionable  world — danc- 
ing at  .\linack's,  and  singing  before  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  In  1784,  while  pursuing  a  contmental  tour 
with  some  relations,  in  company  with  Dean  Milner, 
the  latter  so  inipres.sed  him  with  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  Willterforce  entered  upon  a  new  life, 
anil  abandoneil  all  his  former  gaieties.  In  parlia- 
ment he  pursued  a  strictly  independent  course.  For 
twenty  years  he  laboured  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  a  question  with  which  his  name  is  in- 
separably entwineil.  His  time,  his  talents,  iiilUuriiv, 
an«l /'r«//(T.v,  weredirccteii  towards  the  consunnimtion 
of  this  object,  and  at  length,  in  1807,  he  had  the 
high  gratification  of  seeing  it  accomplished.  The 
religion  of  Willwrforce  w.a.s  mild  anil  cheerful,  un- 
mixed with  austerity  or  gKH>m.  He  dosed  his 
long  and  illustrious  life  on  the  'J7lh  July  IS.'i;),  one 
of  those  men  who.  by  their  virtues,  tiUents,  ami 
energy,  inipn'ss  their  own  character  on  the  age  in 
which  they  live.  His  Litter  years  realised  his  own 
beautiful  description — 

[On  the  EffeeU  of  Religion.'] 

Mlten  the  pulse  bents  high,  and  we  arc  flushed 
with  youth,  and  henllli,  and  vigour  ;  when  all  goes 
on  pmsperou-ly,  and  succevs  seems  almost  to  anti- 
cipate our  wishes,  then  we  feel  not  the  want  (»f  the 
ooiuHilations  of  religiou  :  but  wbca  forluuo  frowua,  or 


friends  forsake  us  ;  when  sorrow,  or  sickness,  or  old 
age  comes  upon  us,  then  it  is  that  the  superiority  of 
the  pleasures  of  religion  is  established  over  those  of 
dissijiation  and  vanity,  which  are  ever  apt  to  fly  frnm 
us  when  we  are  most  in  want  of  their  aid.  There 
is  scarcely  a  more  melancholy  sight  to  a  considerate 
mind,  than  that  of  an  old  man  who  is  a  stranger  tc 
those  only  true  sources  of  sati.sfaetion.  How  ati'ecting, 
and  at  the  same  time  how  disgusting,  is  it  to  see  such 
a  one  awkwardly  catching  at  the  pleasures  of  his 
younger  years,  which  are  now  beyond  his  reach  ;  or 
feebly  attcmiiting  to  retain  them,  while  they  mock 
his  endeavoui-s  and  elude  his  griisp  !  To  such  a  one 
gloomily,  indeed,  docs  the  evening  of  life  set  in  !  All 
is  sour  and  cheerless,  lie  can  neither  look  backward 
with  complacency,  nor  forward  with  hope  ;  while  the 
aged  Christian,  relying  on  the  assured  mercy  of  his 
Uedecmer,  can  calndy  reflect  that  his  dismission  is 
at  hand  ;  that  his  redemption  draweth  nigh.  \\'hile 
his  strength  declines,  and  his  faculties  decay,  he  can 
(juietly  repose  himself  on  the  fiilclity  of  (lod  ;  and  at 
(he  very  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
he  can  lift  up  an  eye  dim  perhaps  and  feeble,  yet 
occa-sionally  sparkling  with  hope,  and  confidently 
looking  forward  to  the  near  possession  of  his  hea-enly 
inheritance,  *  to  those  joys  which  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  eiitered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive.'  What  striking  lessons  have  we 
had  of  the  precarious  tenure  of  all  sublunar)'  posses- 
sions !  Wealth,  and  power,  and  i)rosperity,  how  pecu- 
liarly transitory  and  uncertain  !  But  religion  dis- 
penses her  choicest  cordials  in  the  seasons  of  exigence, 
in  poverty,  in  exile,  in  sickness,  and  in  death.  The 
essential  superiority  of  that  support  which  is  derived 
from  religiun  is  less  felt,  at  lea^t  it  is  less  apparent, 
when  the  Christian  is  in  full  possession  of  riches  and 
splendour,  and  rank,  and  all  the  gifts  of  nature  and 
fortune.  Hut  when  all  these  are  swept  away  by  the 
rude  hand  of  tinie  or  the  rough  blasts  of  adversity, 
the  true  Christian  stands,  like  the  glory  of  the  forest, 
erect  and  vigorous  ;  stripped,  indeed,  of  his  summer 
foliage,  but  more  than  ever  discovering  to  the  observ- 
ing eye  the  solid  strength  of  his  substantial  texture. 

Another  distinguished  volunteer  in  the  cause  of 
religious  instruction,  and  an  extensive  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  Mas  Hansaii  More,  whose  works  we 
have  previously  enumerated. 

I>R  SAMUEL  PARR — DR  EDWARD  MALTRV  — 
REV.  SIDNEY  SMITH. 

Dr  Samiei.  Parr  (1747-1825)  w.as  better  known 
as  a  classical  scholar  than  a  theologian.  His  ser- 
nu>ns  on  education  are,  however,  marked  with  co- 
gency of  argument  and  liberality  of  feeling.  Ilis 
celebrated  Spital  sermon,  when  printed.  i>re*ented 
the  singular  anomaly  of  fifty-one  pages  of  ti'xt  a?id 
two  hundred  and  twelve  of  notes.  .Mr  (;<«lwin  at- 
tacked some  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  dis- 
course, as  not  sulliciently  deinix;ratic  for  his  taste; 
for  though  a  stanch  Whig,  Parr  was  no  revolu- 
tiiuiist  or  leveller.  His  object  was  toextendiducation 
among  the  [Kior,  and  to  ameliorate  their  condition 
by  gradual  and  constitutional  means.  Dr  Parr  wa» 
long  head  ma.ster  of  Norwich  school;  and  in  know- 
ledge of  Greek  literature  was  not  surpas.seil  by  any 
scholar  of  his  day.  His  uncompromising  sup|Mirl  of 
Whig  priiuiples,  his  extensive  learning,  ami  a  cer- 
tain |>edantry  ami  inhlity  of  character,  rendered  him 
always  conspicuous  among  his  bn)ther  churchmen. 
He  died  at  llatton,  in  Warwickshire,  the  iw|>itu.il 
curacy  of  which  he  had  enjoyed  for  above  forty  yearn, 
and  w  here  he  had  faithfully  disclnirgcd  his  duties  na 
a  parish  piLstor. 

Uu  EuwAUU  IIaltdy,  Uic  present  bishop  uf  Dur- 
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ban],  WH8  the  favourite  pupil  of  Purr  at  Norwich 
school.  He  is  nuthor  of  a  work  on  the  Ctiristiim 
Evidfiicfs;  two  volumes  of  sermons,  1819  niid  182*J; 
a  third  volume  of  sermons  preaclied  before  tlie  so- 
ciety of  Lineoln's  Inn,  wliere  lie  succeeded  Dr  IIcIht; 
and  also  of  a  vastly  improved  edition  of  Jlorell's 
Greek  Thesaurus,  which  engaged  his  attention  for 
about  eleven  years. 

The  I\KV.  SiosKV  Smith,  well  known  as  a  witty 
miseellnneous  writer  and  critic,  is  a  canon  residen- 
tiary of  St  Paul's.  Mr  Smith  published  two  volumes 
of  sermons  in  the  year  18(19.  They  are  more  re- 
markable for  plain  pxid  sense  than  for  originiility  or 
eloquence.  A  few  sentences  from  a  sermon  on  the 
Love  of  our  Country  will  show  the  homely  earnest- 
ness of  this  author's  serious  style : — 

I  [^Dljicidty  of  Oovaiiing  a  Nation.'] 

It  would  seem  that  the  science  of  government  is  an 
unappropriated  region  in  the  universe  of  knowledge. 
Those  sciences  with  which  the  passions  can  never  in- 
terfere, arc  considered  to  be  attainable  only  by  study 
and  by  reflection;  while  there  are  not  manv  >oun<' 
men  who  doubt  of  their  ability  to  make  a  constitution, 
or  to  govcni  a  kingdom  :  at  the  same  time  there  cun- 
not,  perhaps,  be  a  more  decided  proof  of  a  superficial 
understanding  than  the  depreciation  of  those  ditticul- 
ties  which  are  inseparable  from  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. To  know  well  the  local  and  the  natural  man  ; 
to  track  the  silent  march  of  human  affairs  ;  to  seize, 
with  haiijty  intuition,  on  those  great  laws  which  re- 
gulate tlie  i)rosperity  of  empires  ;  to  reconcile  prin- 
ciples to  circumstances,  and  be  no  wiser  than  the 
times  will  permit ;  to  anticipate  the  efteets  of  every 
speculation  upon  the  entangled  relations  and  awkward 
complexity  of  real  life  ;  and  to  follow  out  the  theo- 
rems of  the  senate  to  the  daily  comforts  of  the  cot- 
tage, is  a  task  which  they  will  fear  most  who  know  it 
best — a  task  in  which  the  great  and  the  good  have 
often  failed,  and  which  it  is  not  only  wise,  but  pious 
and  just  in  common  men  to  avoid. 

[Meaiis  of  AcquiHng  Distinct{<mJ] 

It  is  natural  to  every  man  to  wish  for  distinction  ; 
and  the  praise  of  those  who  can  confer  honour  by  their 
praise,  in  spite  of  all  false  philosophy,  is  sweet  to 
every  human  heart;  but  as  eminence  can  be  but  the 
lot  of  a  few,  patience  of  obscurity  is  a  duty  which  we 
owe  not  more  to  our  own  happiness  than  to  the  quiet 
of  the  world  at  large,  (live  a  loose,  if  vou  are  youn^ 
and  ambitious,  to  that  spirit  which  throbs  within  you  ; 
measure  yourself  with  your  equals  ;  and  learn,  from 
frequent  competition,  the  place  which  nature  has  al- 
lotted to  you  ;  make  of  it  no  mean  battle,  but  strive 
hard  ;  strengthen  your  soul  to  the  search  of  truth,  and 
follow  that  spectre  of  excellence  which  beckons  you  on 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  world  to  somethin"  better 
than  man  has  yet  done.  It  may  be  you  shall  burst 
out  into  light  and  glory  at  the  bust;  but  if  frequent 
failure  convince  you  of  that  mediocrity  of  nature 
which  is  incompatible  with  great  actions,  submit 
wisely  and  cheerfully  to  your  lot ;  let  no  mean  spirit 
,  of  revenge  tempt  you  to  throw  off  your  loyally  to  your 
country,  and  to  prefer  a  vicious  celebrity  to  obscurity 
crowned  with  piety  and  virtue.  If  you  can  throw  new 
light  upon  moral  truth,  or  by  any  exertions  multiplv 
the  comforts  or  confirm  the  happiness  of  matikind 
this  fame  guides  you  to  the  true  ends  of  your  nature: 
'  but,  in  the  name  of  God,  as  you  tremble  at  retributive 
I  justice,  and,  in  the  name  of  mankind,  if  mankind  be 
I  dear  to  you,  seek  not  that  easy  and  accursed  fame 
which  is  gathered  in  the  work  of  revolutions  ;  and  deem 
it  better  to  be  for  ever  unknoivn,  than  to  found  a 
iiiomcntary  name  upon  the  basis  of  anarchy  and 
ineligiou. 


{^The  Love  of  our  Countn/.] 

Whence  does  this  love  of  our  country,  this  universal 
l)assiuii,  jiroceed  ?  Why  does  the  eye  ever  dwell  with 
fondness  upon  the  scenes  of  infant  life?  Wliy  do  we 
breathe  with  greater  joy  the  breath  of  our  youth  I 
Why  are  not  other  soils  as  grateful,  and  other  heavens 
as  gay  ?  Why  does  the  soul  of  man  ever  cling  to  that 
earth  where  it  first'  knew  jdeasure  and  i>ain,  and,  un- 
der the  rough  discipline  of  the  piLssions,  was  roused  to 
the  dignity  of  moral  life  I  Is  it  only  *hat  our  country 
contains  our  kindred  and  our  friends?  And  is  it  no- 
thing but  a  name  for  our  social  affections  ?  It  cannot 
be  this  ;  the  most  friendless  of  human  beings  has  a 
country  which  he  admires  and  extols,  and  which  he 
would,  in  the  same  circumstances,  prefer  to  all  others 
under  heaven.  Tempt  him  with  tlie  fairest  {.ice  of 
nature,  place  him  by  living  waters  under  shadowy 
trees  of  Lebanon,  open  to  his  view  all  the  gorgeous 
allurements  of  the  climates  of  the  sun,  he  will  love 
the  rocks  and  deserts  of  his  childhood  better  than  all 
these,  and  thou  canst  not  bribe  his  soul  to  forget  the 
land  of  his  nativity;  he  will  sit  down  and  weep  by 
the  waters  of  Babylon  when  he  remembers  thee,  oh 
Sionl 

DR  HERBERT  MARSH. 

Dr  Herrert  Marsh,  bishop  of  Peterborough, 
who  died  in  May  1839  at  an  advanced  age,  nbtamed 
distinctiim  as  tlie  translator  and  commentator  of 
'  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testanunt,' 
one  of  tlie  most  valuable  of  modern  works  un  divi- 
nity. In  1807  this  divine  was  appointed  Lady  Mar- 
garet's professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  in  1816  he  was  made  bisliop  of  LlandaiT, 
and  in  1819  he  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Petcrbdrough. 
Besides  his  edition  uf  Michaclis,  Dr  Marsh  jiulilished 
Lectures  on  Dictnjft/,  and  a  Comparative  TVctc  of  tlie 
Churches  of  England  and  Hume.  He  was  author  also 
of  some  controversial  tracts  on  the  Catholic  question, 
the  Bible  society,  Sec.  in  which  he  evinced  great 
acuteness,  tinctured  witli  asperity.  In  early  life, 
during  a  residence  in  Germany,  Dr  Marsh  publisiiud, 
in  the  German  language,  various  tracts  in  defence 
of  the  policy  of  his  own  country  in  the  continental 
wars  ;  and  more  particularly  a  very  elaborate  ///*- 
ton/  of  the  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  from 
the  Time  of  the  Conference  at  Pilnitz  to  (he  Declaration 
of  IPdr,  a  work  which  is  said  to  have  iiroduced  a 
marked  impression  on  the  state  of  public  ojiiiiion 
in  Germany,  and  for  whicli  he  received  a  very  con- 
siderable pension  on  the  reconmiendation  of  Mr  Pitt. 

About  the  year  1833  appeared  the  first  of  the 
celebrated  Tracts  fur  the  Times,  by  Members  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  which  have  originated 
a  keen  controversy  among  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  caused  a  wide  rent  or  schism 
in  that  ancient  establishment.  The  peculiar  doc- 
trines or  opinions  of  this  sect  are  known  by  the 
term  I'useyism,  so  called  after  one  of  their  first  and 
most  intrepid  supporters,  Dn  Edward  Bouvkrie 
PusEY,  second  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Philip  Puscy,  and 
grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Iladnor.  This  gcntlenuin 
was  born  in  1800,  and  educated  at  Christ-church 
college,  O.xford,  where,  in  1828,  he  became  rcgius 
professor  of  Hebrew.  In  conjunction  with  several 
other  members  of  the  university  of  O.xford  (Mr 
Newman,  Professor  Sewell.  &c.),  DrPusey  established 
an  association  for  spreading  and  advocating  their 
views  regarding  church  discipline  and  authority,  and 
from  this  association  sprung  the  '  Tracts  for  the 
Times.'  '  The  tenets  maintained  by  the  tract  writers 
were  chiefly  as  fuHows  :— They  asserted  the  tbree- 
fiiid  order  of  ministry — bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 
They  claimed  a  personal,  not  a  merely  official  de- 
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sci'iit  from  tlie  apostles ;  tliat  is,  tliey  declared  that 
not  only  liad  tlie  church  cvpr  iniiintained  the  three 
orders,  hut  that  im  utibrokeii  succession  of  indivi- 
duals, cauonic'ally  ordained,  was  enjoyed  hy  the 
churcli,  and  essential  to  her  existence ;  in  short,  that 
without  this  there  could  he  un  church  at  all.  They 
held  the  doctrine  of  haptismal  refjeneration,  of  sacra- 
mental absolution,  and  of  a  real,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  flfiurative  or  synihnlical  presence  in  the 
Kucharist.  They  niaintaineil  the  duty  of  fasting',  of 
ritual  obedience,  and  of  communion  with  the  apos- 
tolic church,  declarhij;  all  dissenters,  and,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  all  churches  not  episcopal,  to  be  mem- 
bers of  no  church  at  all.  They  denied  the  validity 
of  lay-baptism  ;  they  threw  out  hints  from  time  to 
time  which  evidenced  an  attachment  to  the  theolo- 
gical system  supported  by  the  nonjurinj;  divines  in 
the  days  of  James  II.;  and  the  prand  I'rotestant  prin- 
ciple, as  established  by  Luther — the  riylit  of  private 
inttriiretation  of  Holy  Scripture — they  denied.'*  The 
tracts  were  discontinued  hy  order  of  the  bishop  of 
O.xford  ;  but  the  same  principles  have  been  main- 
tained in  various  publications,  as  in  Mr  Gladstone's 
two  works.  On  the  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State, 
iud  Church  I'rhiriple.i ;  Ma  CiiHisTaiAs's  Discipline 
of  the  Anylican  ('hurch,  &c.  In  1843  Dr  I'lisey  was 
suspended  from  preaching,  and  censured  by  the 
university  for  what  was  denounceil  as  a  heretical 
sermon,  in  which  lie  advanced  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  The  publications  cm 
this  memorable  controversy  are  not  remarkable  for 
any  literary  merit.  The  tracts  are  dry  polemical 
treatises,  interesting  to  comparatively  few  but  zea- 
lous churchmen. 


BET.  ROBERT  BALL. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  A.  M.  is  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the 
body  of  Knglish  dissenters.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Baptist  minister,  anil  boru  at  Ariisby,  near  Leicester, 
on  the  2d  of  May  1764.  He  stmlied  divinity  at  an 
academy  in  Uristol  for  the  education  of  young  men 
preparing  for  the  ministerial  office  among  the  Bap- 
tists, and  was  admitted  a  preacher  in  1780,  but 
next  year  attended  King's  college,  Aberdeen.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  was  at  the  same  time  a  student 
of  the  university,  and  the  congenial  tastes  and  pur- 
»uits  of  the  young  men  led  to  an  intimate  friendship 
between  them.  Krom  their  parti;dity  to  Greek 
literature,  they  were  named  hy  their  class-fellows 
•I'lato  and  Herodotus.'  lioth  were  also  attached  to 
the  study  of  morals  and  metaphysics,  which  they 
cherished  through  life.  Hall  entered  the  church  aa 
assistant  to  a  Haptist  minister  at  Hristnl,  whence  he 
removed  in  17'JU  to  Cambridge.  He  first  appeared 
as  an  author  by  publishing  a  controversial  pamphlet 
entitled  i^hristianily  (^insistent  with  a  Lnve  of  Free- 
dom, which  apiK'ared  in  17".)!  ;  in  179.1  he  published 
his  elo(iuent  and  powerful  treatise.  An  Ajmiixjij  for 
the  Freeiinm  of  the  Prisx  ;  and  in  17'.t9  his  sermon, 
Mwiern  Injidelili/  coiis'ulered  icith  respect  to  its  Injluenee 
on  Societ'/.  The  latter  was  designed  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  infidelity  which  had  set  in  with  the  French 
Kevolution,  and  is  no  less  remarkable  for  profound 
thought  than  for  the  elegance  of  its  style  and  the 
<lilendour  of  its  imagery.  His  celebrity  a»  a  writer 
was  fiirthiT  extended  by  his  Ilr/tectiims  on  War,  a 
•ermon  published  in  I80J  ;  and  I'he  Sentiments  proper 
to  the  Present  Crisis,  another  sermon  preached  in 
1803.      The   latter  i>   highly  eloi|uent   and  spirit- 

»  A  Now  Sjilril  of  llio  Age.    VoL  I.  p.  »?. 


stirring— possessing,  indeed,  the  fire  and  energy  of 
a  martial  lyric  or  war-song.  In  November  1804 
the  noble  intellect  of  Mr  Hall  was  deranged,  in  con- 
sequence of  severe  study  operating  on  an  ardent  and 
susceiitible  temperament.  His  friends  set  on  fiwt  a 
subscription  for  pecuniary  assistance,  and  a  life- 
annuity  of  £100  was  procured  for  him.  He  shortly 
afterwards  resumed  his  ministerial  functions,  but  in 
about  twelve  months  he  had  another  attack.  This 
also  was  speedily  removed  ;  but  Mr  llall  resigned  his 
church  at  Cambridge.  On  his  complete  recovery, 
he  became  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Leicester, 
where  ho  resided  for  about  twenty  years.  During 
this  time  he  published  a  few  sermons  and  criticisms 
in  the  Eclectic  Review.  The  labour  of  writing  for 
the  press  was  opposed  to  his  habits  and  fw-lings. 
He  was  fastidious  as  to  style,  and  he  suft'ered  under 
a  disease  in  the  spine  which  entailed  upon  him  acute 
pain.  A  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte in  1819  was  justly  considered  one  of  the  most 
impressive,  touching,  and  lofty  of  his  discourses. 
In  1826  he  removed  from  Leicester  to  Bristol, 
where  he  officiated  in  charge  of  the  Baptist  con- 
gregation till  within  a  fortnight  of  his  death, 
which  took  pl.ice  on  the  21st  of  February  18.3L 
The  masculine  intellect  and  extensive  acquire- 
ments of  Mr  Hall  have  seldom  been  found  united 
to  so  much  rhetorical  and  even  poetical  brilliancy 
of  imagination.  His  taste  was  more  refined  than 
that  of  Burke,  and  his  style  more  chaste  and  cor- 
rect. His  solid  learning  and  unfeigned  piety  gave 
a  weight  and  iinpressiveness  to  .all  he  uttered  and 
wrote,  while  his  classic  taste  enabled  him  to  clothe 
his  thoughts  and  imagery  in  language  the  most 
appropriate,  beautiful,  and  commanding.  Those  who 
listened  to  his  pulpit  ministrations  were  entranced 
by  his  fervid  eloquence,  which  truly  disclosed  the 
*  beauty  of  holiness,*  and  melted  by  the  awe  and 
fervour  with  which  he  dwelt  on  the  mysteries  of 
death  and  eternity.  His  published  writings  give 
but  a  brief  and  inadequate  picture  of  his  varied 
talents  ;  yet  they  are  so  highly  finished,  and  display 
such  a  combination  of  different  powers — of  logical 
precision,  raetapliysical  acuteness,  practical  sense 
and  sagacity,  with  a  rich  and  luxuriant  imagination, 
and  all  the  graces  of  composition — that  they  must 
be  considered  among  the  most  valuable  contributions 
made  tv)  modern  literature.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  has  been  published,  with  a  life,  by  Dr 
Olintlius  Gregory,  in  six  volumes. 


[On  irwrfom.] 

Every  other  quality  besides  is  subordinate  and  in- 
ferior to  wisdom,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  nia^on  who 
lays  the  bricks  and  stones  in  a  building  is  inferior  to 
the  architect  who  drew  the  plan  and  superintends  the 
work.  I'hc  former  executes  only  what  the  latter  con- 
trives and  directs.  Now,  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
wisdom  to  preside  over  every  inferior  principle,  to 
regulate  the  exercise  of  every  j>owcr,  and  limit  the 
indulgence  of  every  appetite,  as  shall  best  conduce  to 
one  great  end.  It  being  the  province  of  wisdom  to 
preside,  it  sits  a.s  umpire  on  every  difficulty,  and  so 
gires  the  final  direction  and  coiilrul  to  all  the  powers 
of  our  nature.  Hence  it  is  entitled  to  ho  cuii.>>idercd 
as  the  top  and  summit  of  perfection.  It  belongs  to 
wisdom  to  detennine  when  to  act,  and  when  to  cease — 
when  to  reveal,  and  when  to  cunceul  a  matter — when 
to  speak,  and  when  to  keep  silence — when  to  give,  and 
when  to  receive  ;  in  short,  to  regulate  the  measure  of 
all  things,  as  well  a.s  to  determine  the  end,  and  pro- 
vide the  means  of  obtaining  the  end  pursued  in  cTcry 
deliberate  course  of  action.  Hverv  particular  fncultj 
or  skill,  besides,  needs  to  derive  direction  from  this* 
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they  arc  bU  quite  incapable  of  directing  themselves. 
The  art  of  nar'^atioii,  for  instance,  will  teach  U9  to 
gteer  a  ship  across  the  ocean,  but  it  will  never  teach 
us  on  what  occasions  it  in  proper  to  take  a  vovat'C 
The  art  of  war  will  instruct  us  how  to  uiarslml  an 
army,  or  to  fi;;ht  a  battle  to  the  greatest  advantugc, 
but  you  must  leani  from  a  hij^her  school  when  it  is 
fittint;,  just,  and  proper  to  wa<;e  war  or  to  make  jwace. 
The  art  of  the  husbandman  is  to  sow  and  bring  to 
maturity  the  precious  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  it  belongs 
to  another  skill  to  regulate  their  consumption  by  a 
regard  to  our  health,  fortune,  and  other  circumstances. 
In  short,  there  is  no  faculty  we  can  exert,  no  species 
of  skill  we  can  apply,  but  requires  a  superintending 
band — but  looks  up,  as  it  were,  to  gome  higher  prin- 
ciple, as  a  maid  to  her  mistress  for  direction,  and  this 
universal  superiutcndeiit  is  wisdom. 


[Prom  the  Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  C^iarlotte 
of  iro/w.] 

Born  to  inherit  the  most  illustrious  monarchy  in 
the  world,  and  united  at  an  early  period  to  the  r.irject 
of  her  choice,  whose  virtues  amply  justified  her  pre- 
ference, she  enjoyed  (what  is  not  always  the  privilege 
of  that  rank)  the  highest  connubial  felicity,  and  had 
the  prospect  of  combining  all  the  tranquil  enjoyments 
of  private  life  with  the  splendour  of  a  royal  station. 
Placed  on  the  summit  of  society,  to  her  every  eye  was 
tunicd,  in  her  every  hope  was  centred,  and  nothing 
was  wanting  to  complete  her  felicity  except  perpe- 
tuity. To  a  grandeur  of  mind  suited  to  her  royal 
birth  and  lofty  destination,  she  joined  an  exquisite 
taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  charms  of 
retirement,  where,  far  from  the  gaze  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  frivolous  agitations  of  f;ishionable  life,  she 
employed  her  hours  in  visiting,  with  her  distinguished 
consort,  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  in  improving  her 
virtues,  in  perfecting  her  reason,  and  acquiring  the 
knowledge  best  adapted  to  qualify  her  for  the  pos- 
session of  power  and  the  cares  of  em])ire.  One 
thing  only  was  wanting  to  render  our  satisfaction 
complete  in  the  prospect  of  the  accession  of  such  a 
princess;  it  wils,  that  she  might ♦ecome  the  living 
mother  of  children. 

The  long-wished-for  moment  at  length  arrived  ;  but, 
ala.s  !  the  event  anticipated  with  such  eagerness  will 
form  the  most  melancholy  part  of  our  history. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  this  amiable  princess,  to  sup- 
pose that  in  her  early  dawn,  with  the  dew  of  her 
youth  so  fresh  upon  her,  she  anticipated  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  expected  to  be  led  through  successive 
scenes  of  enchantment,  rising  above  each  other  in 
fascination  and  beauty.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  she 
identified  herself  with  this  great  nation  which  she 
was  born  to  govern  ;  and  that,  while  she  contemplated 
its  pre-eminent  lustre  in  arts  and  in  arms,  its  commerce 
encircling  the  globe,  its  colonies  diffused  through  both 
hemispheres,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  its  institu- 
tions extending  to  the  whole  earth,  she  considered 
them  as  so  many  component  parts  of  her  grandeur. 
Her  heart,  we  may  well  conceive,  would  often  be 
ruffled  with  emotions  of  trembling  ecstacy  when  she 
reflected  that  it  was  her  province  to  live  entirely  for 
others,  to  compass  the  felicity  of  a  great  people,  to 
move  in  a  sphere  which  would  afford  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  philanthropy  the  most  enlarged,  of  wisdom 
the  most  enlightened ;  and  that,  while  others  are 
doomed  to  pass  through  the  world  in  obscurity,  she 
was  to  supply  the  materials  of  history,  and  to  impart 
that  impulse  to  society  which  was  to  decide  the  des- 
tiny of  future  generat'ona.  Fired  with  the  ambition 
of  equalling  or  surpassing  the  most  distinguished  of 
her  predecessors,  she  probably  did  not  despair  of  re- 
fiving  the  remembrance  of  the  brightest  parts  of  their 


story,  and  of  once  more  attaching  the  ept)ch  of  Rritisli 
glory  to  the  annals  of  a  female  reign.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  nation  went  with  her,  and  probably 
outstripped  her  in  these  delightful  unticipatioiis.  We 
fondly  hoped  that  a  life  so  inestiniiible  would  be 
protracted  to  a  distant  period,  and  that,  after  diffusing 
the  blessings  of  a  just  and  enlightened  administra- 
tion, and  being  surrounded  by  a  numerous  progeny, 
she  would  gradually,  in  a  good  old  age,  sink  under 
the  horizon  amidst  the  embraces  of  her  family  and 
the  benedictions  of  her  countr)'.  But,  alas!  these 
delightful  visions  are  fled  ;  and  what  do  we  l^hold  in 
their  room  but  the  funeral-pall  and  shroud,  a  palace 
in  mourning,  a  nation  in  tears,  and  the  shadow  of 
death  settled  over  both  like  a  cloud  !  Oh  the  un- 
speakable vanity  of  human  hopes  ! — the  incurable 
blindness  of  man  to  futurity  ! — ever  doomed  to  grasp 
at  shadows  ;  *  to  seize'  with  avidity  what  turns  to  dust 
and  ashes  in  his  bauds ;  to  sow  the  wind,  and  reap  the 
whirlwind. 


REV.  JOHN  FOSTEK. 

The  Rev.  John  Foster  (1770-1843)  was  author  of 
a  volume  of  £ssai/s\  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  published  in 
1805,  which  was  justly  ranked  among  the  most  ori- 
ginal and  valuable  works  of  the  day.  The  essays  are 
four  in  number — on  a  man's  writing  meinnirs  of  him- 
self; on  decision  of  character;  on  the  application  of 
the  epitliet  romantic ;  and  on  some  of  the  causes  by 
which  evangelical  religion  has  been  rendered  less 
acceptable  to  persons  of  cultivated  taste.  I\Ir  Foster's 
essays  are  excellent  models  of  vigorous  thought  and 
expression,  uniting  metajihysical  nicety  and  acute- 
ness  with  practical  sagacity  and  common  sense.  He 
also  wrote  a  volume  on  the  Eui/s  of  Popular  /<jno' 
rajice,  several  sermons,  and  critical  contributions  tc 
the  Eclectic  Review.  Like  Hidl,  ]\Ir  Foster  was 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  congregation.  He  died  at  Staple- 
ton,  near  Bristol. 

In  the  essay  On  a  Man's  Writing  Memoirs  of 
Himself,  Mr  Foster  thus  speculates  on  a  changeable 
character,  and  on  the  contempt  which  we  entertain 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life  for  what  we  were  at  an 
earlier  period : — 

Though  in  memoirs  intended  for  publication  a 
large  share  of  incident  and  action  would  generally  be 
necessary,  yet  there  are  some  men  whose  mental  his- 
tory alone  might  be  very  interesting  to  reflective 
readers  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  a  thinking  man  re- 
markable for  a  number  of  complete  changes  of  his 
speculative  system.  From  observing  the  usual  tena- 
city of  views  once  deliberately  adopted  in  mature 
life,  we  regard  as  a  curious  phenomenon  the  man 
whose  mind  has  been  a  kind  of  caravansera  of  opi- 
nions, entertained  a  while,  and  then  sent  on  pil- 
grimage ;  a  man  who  has  admired  and  dismissed  sys- 
tems with  the  same  facility  with  which  John  Bunele 
found,  adored,  married,  and  interred  bis  succession  of 
wives,  each  one  being,  for  the  time,  not  only  better 
than  all  that  went  before,  but  the  best  in  the  creation. 
You  admire  the  versatile  aptitude  of  a  mind  sliding 
into  successive  forms  of  belief  in  this  intellectual 
metei.'psychosis,  by  which  it  animates  so  many  new 
bodies  of  doctrines  in  their  turn.  And  as  none  of 
those  dying  pangs  which  hurt  you  in  a  tale  of  India 
attend  the  desertion  of  each  of  these  speculative  forms 
which  the  soul  has  a  while  inhabited,  you  are  ex- 
tremely amused  by  the  number  of  transitions,  and 
eagerly  ask  what  is  to  be  the  next,  for  you  never 
deem  the  present  state  of  such  a  man's  views  to  be  for 
permanence,  unless  perhaps  when  he  has  terminated 
his  course  of  believing  everything  in  ultimately  be- 
lieving nothing.     Even  then,  unless  he  is  very  old,  or 
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feeli  more  pride  in  being  a  sceptic,  the  conqueror  of 
all  M'HteniH,  than  he  ever  felt  in  being  the  champion 
)f  one,  e%'en  then  it  is  very  possible  he  may  spring  up 
again,  like  a  vapour  of  fire  from  a  bog,  and  glimmer 
through  new  mazes,  or  retrace  his  course  through  half 
of  those  which  he  trod  before.  You  will  obsen*e  that 
no  respect  attaches  to  this  Proteus  of  opinion  after  his 
changes  have  been  multiplied,  as  no  party  expect  him 
*.o  remain  with  them,  nor  deem  him  uiuch  of  an  ac- 
quiHition  if  he  should.  One,  or  perhaps  two,  consider- 
able changes  will  be  regarded  as  signs  of  a  liberal 
inquirer,  and  therefore  the  party  to  which  his  first  or 
his  second  intellectual  conversion  may  assign  him 
Till  receive  him  gladly.  Hut  he  will  be  deemed  to 
have  abdicated  the  dignity  of  reason  when  it  is  found 
that  he  can  adopt  no  principles  but  to  betray  them  ; 
and  it  will  be  perhaps  justly  suspected  that  there  is 
something  extremely  infirm  in  the  structure  of  that 
niind,  whatever  vigour  may  mark  some  of  its  opera- 
tionn,  to  which  a  series  of  very  diflerent,  and  some- 
times contrasted  theories,  can  appear  in  succession 
demonstratively  true,  and  which  imitates  sincerely 
the  pen'er^eness  which  I'ctruchio  only  affected,  de- 
claring that  which  wa.s  yesterday  to  a  certainty  the 
Hun,  to  be  to-day  as  certainly  the  moon. 

It  would  be  curious  to  observe  in  a  man,  who  should 
make  such  an  exhibition  of  the  course  of  his  mind, 
the  sly  deceit  of  self-love.  While  he  despises  the 
fiystem  which  he  has  rejected,  he  does  not  deem  it  to 
imply  80  great  a  want  of  sense  in  him  once  to  have 
embraced  it,  as  in  the  rest  who  were  then  or  are  now 
its  disciples  and  advocates.  No;  in  him  it  was  no 
debility  of  reason  ;  it  was  at  the  utmost  but  a  merge 
of  it ;  and  probably  he  is  prepared  to  explain  to  you 
that  such  peculiar  circumstances,  as  might  warp  even 
a  very  strong  and  liberal  mind,  attended  his  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  and  misled  him  to  admit 
the  belief  of  what  others  prove  themiielvea  fooU  by 
believiug. 

Another  thing  apparent  in  a  record  of  changed 
opiniuns  would  be,  what  1  have  noticed  before,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  such  thing  in  the  world  a-s  simple 
conviction.  It  would  be  amusing  to  observe  how 
rea.son  had,  in  one  instance,  been  overruled  into 
acquiescence  by  the  admiration  of  a  celebrated  name, 
or  in  another  into  opposition  by  the  envy  of  it ;  how 
most  opportunely  reason  discovered  the  truth  just  at 
the  lime  that  interest  could  be  es.Hcntially  served  by 
avowing  tt ;  how  easily  the  impartial  examiner  could 
be  induced  to  adopt  8ome  part  of  another  man's  opi- 
nions, after  that  other  had  zealously  approved  some 
favourite,  especially  if  unpopnlar  part  of  his,  as  the 
Pharisees  almost  became  partial  even  to  Christ  at  the 
moment  that  he  defended  one  of  their  doctrines  against 
the  Sadducees.  It  would  be  curious  to  sec  how  a 
professed  respect  for  a  man'd  character  and  talents, 
and  concern  fur  his  interests,  might  be  changed,  in 
consequence  of  some  personal  inallention  experienced 
from  him,  into  illiberal  invective  against  him  or  his 
iutellfctual  perfonnanccs,  and  yet  the  railer,  though 
actuated  solely  by  petty  revenge,  account  himself  the 
model  of  equity  and  candour  uU  the  while.  It  might 
be  seen  how  the  patronage  of  power  could  elevate 
niiserablu  prejudices  into  revered  wisdom,  while  poor 
old  Kx|»eriencc  wa«  mocked  with  thanks  for  her  in- 
•truction  ;  and  how  the  vicinity  or  society  of  the  rich, 
and,  as  they  arc  tenned,  great,  could  perhaps  melt  a 
fiiul  that  seemed  to  be  of  the  stem  conKidtCHce  of  early 
U»me,  into  the  gentlest  wax  on  which  Corruption 
could  wi-^h  to  imprint  the  venerable  creed— *  The  right 
divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong,*  with  the  pious  infe- 
rence thai  justice  was  outragt^l  when  virtuous  Tarquin 
was  expellctl.  I  am  suppoving  the  observer  to  perceive 
all  the:*e  accommodating  dexterities  of  reason  ;  for  it 
were  prttbably  Hl)«unl  to  ex|>ect  that  any  mind  shoubl 
titclf  be  able  in  ita  review  to  delect  all  iu  own  obli- 


quities, after  having  been  so  long  beguiled,  like  tha 
mariners  in  a  story  which  I  remember  to  have  read, 
who  followed  the  direction  of  their  compass,  infallibly 
right  as  they  thought,  till  they  arrived  at  an  enemy's 
port,  where  they  were  seized  and  doomed  to  slavery. 
It  happened  that  the  wicked  captain,  in  order  to  be- 
tray the  ship,  had  concealed  a  large  loadstone  at  * 
little  distance  on  one  side  of  the  needle. 

On  the  notions  and  expectations  of  one  stage  of  life 
I  suppose  all  reflecting  men  look  back  with  a  kind  of 
contempt,  though  it  may  be  often  with  the  mingling 
wi«ih  that  some  of  its  enthusiasm  of  feeling  could  be 
recovered — I  mean  the  period  between  proper  child- 
hood and  maturity.  They  will  allow  that  theirreason 
was  then  feeble,  and  they  are  prompted  to  exclaim. 
What  fools  we  have  been — while  they  recollect  how 
sincerely  they  entertained  and  advanced  the  most 
ridiculous  speculations  on  the  interests  of  life  and  the 
questions  of  truth  ;  how  regretfully  astonished  they 
were  to  find  the  mature  sense  of  some  of  those  around 
them  so  completely  wrong;  yet  in  other  instances,  what 
veneration  they  felt  for  authorities  for  which  they 
have  since  lost  all  their  respect  ;  what  a  fantastic  im- 
portance they  attached  to  some  most  trivial  things; 
what  complaints  against  their  fate  were  uttered  on 
account  of  disappointments  which  they  have  since  re- 
collected with  gaiety  or  self-congratulation ;  what 
happiness  of  Elysium  they  expected  from  sources 
which  would  soon  have  failed  to  impart  even  common 
satisfaction  ;  and  how  certain  they  were  that  the  feel- 
ings and  opinions  then  predominant  would  continue 
through  life. 

If  a  reflective  aged  man  were  to  find  at  the  bottom 
of  an  old  chest — where  it  ha<l  lain  forgotten  fifty 
years — a  record  which  he  had  written  of  himself 
when  he  wa-s  young,  simply  and  vividly  describing  his 
whole  heart  and  pursuits,  and  reciting  verbatim  many 
passages  of  the  language  which  he  sincerely  uttered, 
would  he  not  read  it  with  more  wonder  than  aliuotit 
every  other  writing  could  at  his  age  inspire!  He 
would  half  lose  the  assurance  of  his  identity,  under 
the  impression  of  this  immense  dissimilarity.  It  would 
seem  as  if  it  must  be  the  tale  of  the  juvenile  days  of 
some  ancestor,  with  whom  he  had  no  connexion  but 
that  of  name.  He  would  feel  the  young  man  thus 
introduced  to  him  separated  by  so  wide  a  distance  of 
character  as  to  render  all  congenial  sociality  impos* 
sible.  At  every  sentence  he  would  be  tempted  to  re- 
peat— Foolish  youth,  1  have  no  sympathy  with  your 
feelings,  !  can  hold  no  converse  with  your  understand- 
ing. Thus,  you  see  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  a 
man  may  be  several  moral  persons,  so  various  from 
one  another,  thai  if  you  could  find  a  real  individual 
that  should  nearly  exemplify  the  character  in  one  of 
these  stages,  and  another  that  should  exemplify  it  in 
the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  last,  and  then  bring  these 
se\xnil  i»ersons  together  into  one  society,  which  would 
thus  be  a  representation  of  the  succci^ive  states  of  one 
man,  they  would  feel  themselves  a  mo-'t  heterogeneous 
party,  would  oppose  and  probably  despise  one  another, 
and  soon  after  separate,  not  caring  if  they  were  never 
to  meet  again.  If  the  dissimilarity  in  mind  were  as 
great  a-s  in  person,  there  would  in  both  respeicls  be  a 
most  striking  contrast  between  the  extremes  at  lejist, 
between  the  youth  of  seventeen  and  the  sajre  of  seventy. 
The  one  of  these  contrasts  an  old  man  might  contem- 
plate if  he  had  a  true  portrait  for  which  he  sat  in  the 
bloom  of  his  life,  and  ^hould  hold  it  be-idc  a  mirror 
in  which  he  looks  at  his  prf-.-wnt  countenance  ;  and  the 
other  woubl  be  powerfully  felt  if  he  had  such  a  genuine 
and  detailed  memoir  a-i  I  have  i>upix)sed.  Might  it 
not  be  worth  while  for  a  self-ob-ervant  pemon,  in  earl^ 
life  to  pretene,  for  the  in-pection  of  the  old  man.  if 
he  should  live  !**>  lon;r,  *uch  a  mental  likeness  of  tho 
voung  one!  If  it  he  not  drawn  near  the  tiuic,  it  can 
never  be  drawn  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
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DB  ADAM  CLABKK. 

Another  distininiished  dissenter  was  T)R  Adam 
Clarke  (1760-1S.12),  a  profound  Oriental  scholar, 
aulliiir  of  :i  Vommentani  on  the  Bible,  and  editor  of  a 
collection  of  state  papers  supplementary  to  Hymer's 
Foodenu  l)r  Clarke  was  a  native  of  Moybe;;,  a  vil- 
lage '"  Londonderry,  Ireland,  where  his  father  was  a 
ichoolniaster.  lie  was  educated  at  Kingswood 
•cluKil,  an  cstahlislinient  of  Wesley's  projecting  for 
the  instruction  of  itinerant  preachers.  In  due  time 
he  himself  became  a  preacher  ;  and  so  indefatigable 
was  lie  in  propagating  the  doctrines  of  the  Wesleyan 
persuasion,  that  he  twice  visited  Shetland,  and  es- 
tablished there  a  Methodist  mission.  In  the  midst 
of  his  various  journeys  and  active  duties,  Dr  Clarke 
continued  those  researches  which  do  honour  to  his 
name.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  cholera  when  that 
fatal  jK-stileuee  visited  our  shores. 

REV.  ARCHIBALD  ALISON. 

The  Ret.  Archidald  Alison  (1757-18."S)  was 
senior  minister  of  St  Paul's  chapel,  Edinburgh. 
After  a  careful  education  at  Glasgow  iniiversity 
and  Haliol  college,  Oxford  (where  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  B.C.L.  in  1784),  Mr  Alison  entered  into 
sacred  orders,  and  was  presented  to  different  livings 
by  Sir  William  Pulteney,  Lord  Lougliborough,  and 
Dr  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salisbury.  Having,  in  1784, 
married  the  daughter  of  Dr  John  Gregory  of  Edin- 
burgh, Mr  Alison  looked  forward  to  a  residence  in 
Scotland,  but  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  last 
century  that  he  was  able  to  realise  his  wishes.  In 
171)0  he  publislied  his  admirable  Essay  on  the  Nature 
and  Principles  of  Tusle,  and  in  1814  two  volumes  of 
sermons,  justly  ailmired  for  the  elegance  and  beauty 
of  their  language,  and  their  ge?itle  persuasive  in- 
culcation of  Christian  dvity.  On  points  of  doctrine 
and  controversy  the  author  is  wholly  silent:  his 
writings,  as  one  of  his  critics  remarked,  were  de- 
signed for  those  who  '  want  to  be  roused  to  a  sense 
of  the  beauty  and  the  good  that  exist  in  the  universe 
around  them,  and  who  are  only  indifferent  to  the 
feelings  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  negligent  of 
the  duties  they  impose,  for  want  of  some  persuasive 
monitor  to  awake  tlie  dormant  capacities  of  their 
nature,  and  to  make  them  see  and  feel  the  delights 
which  proviiience  has  attiiched  to  their  exercise.'  A 
selection  from  the  sermons  of  Mr  Alison,  consisting 
of  those  on  the  four  seasons,  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter,  was  afterwards  printed  in  a  small 
volume. 

[From  the  Sermon  on  Atitumn.'] 

There  is  an  eventide  in  the  day  —  an  hour  when 
the  sun  retires  and  the  shadows  fall,  and  when  nature 
assumes  the  n^'pearaiices  of  soberness  and  silence.  It 
is  an  hour  from  which  everj^vhere  the  thoughtless  fly, 
as  peopled  only  in  their  imagination  with  images  of 
gloom ;  it  is  the  hour,  on  the  other  hand,  ivhTch  in 
every  age  the  wise  have  loved,  as  bringing  with  it 
sentiments  and  affections  more  valuable  than  all  the 
splendours  of  the  day. 

Its  first  impression  is  to  still  all  the  turbulence  of 
thought  or  passion  which  the  day  may  have  brought 
forth.  We  follow  with  our  eye  the  descending  sun 
— we  listen  to  the  decaying  sounds  of  labour  and  of 
toil ;  and,  when  all  the  tields  are  silent  around  us, 
we  feel  a  kindred  stillness  to  breathe  upon  our  souls, 
and  to  calm  them  from  the  agitations  of  societv. 
From  this  first  impression  there  is  a  second  which 
naturally  follows  it :  in  the  day  we  are  living  with 
men,  in  the  eventide  we  begin  to  live  with  nature ; 


we  see  the  world  withdra«Ti  from  us,  the  shades  of 
Tiight  darken  over  the  habitations  of  men,  and  we  feel 
ourselves  alone.  It  is  an  hour  fitted,  as  it  would 
seem,  by  Him  who  made  us  to  still,  but  with  gentle 
lianil,  the  throb  of  every  unruly  pa-ssion,  and  the 
ardour  of  every  impure  desire  ;  and,  while  it  veils  for 
a  time  the  world  that  misleads  us,  to  awaken  in  our 
hearts  those  legitimate  afiecfions  which  the  heat  of 
the  day  may  have  dissolved.  There  is  yet  a  farther 
scene  it  presents  to  us.  While  the  world  withdraws 
from  us,  and  while  the  shades  of  the  evening  darken 
upon  our  dwellings,  the  splendours  of  the  firmament 
come  forward  to  our  view.  In  the  moments  when 
earth  is  overshadowed,  heaven  opens  to  our  eyes  the 
radiance  of  a  sublimer  being  ;  our  hearts  follow  the 
successive  splendours  of  the  scene  ;  and  while  we 
forget  for  a  time  the  obscurity  of  earthly  concerns, 
we  feel  that  there  are  *yet  greater  things  than  these.' 

There  is,  in  the  second  place,  an  *  eventide'  in  the 
year — a  season,  as  we  now  witness,  when  the  sun  with- 
draws his  propitious  light,  when  the  winds  arise  and 
the  leaves  fall,  and  nature  around  us  seems  to  sink 
into  decay.  It  is  said,  in  general,  to  be  the  season  of 
melancholy  ;  and  if  by  this  word  be  meant  that  it  is 
the  time  of  solemn  and  of  serious  thought,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  season  of  melancholy  ;  yet  it  is  a  me- 
lancholy so  soothing,  so  gentle  in  its  approach,  and 
so  prophetic  in  its  influence,  that  they  who  have 
known  it  feel,  as  instinctively,  that  it  is  the  doing  of 
Ciod,  and  that  the  heart  of  man  is  not  thus  finely 
touched  but  to  6ne  issues. 

\\'hen  we  go  out  into  the  fields  in  the  evening  of 
the  year,  a  different  voice  approaches  us.  We  regard, 
even  in  spite  of  ourselves,  the  still  but  steady  advances 
of  time.  A  few  days  ago,  and  the  summer  of  the  year 
was  grateful,  and  every  element  was  filled  with  life, 
and  the  sun  of  heaven  seemed  to  glory  in  his  ascen- 
dant. He  is  now  enfeebled  in  his  power ;  the  desert 
no  more  '  blossoms  like  the  rose  ;'  the  song  of  joy  is 
no  more  heard  among  the  branches  ;  and  the  earth  is 
strewed  with  that  foliage  which  once  bespoke  the 
magnificence  of  summer.  Whatever  may  be  the  pas- 
sions which  society  has  awakened,  we  pause  amid  this 
apparent  desolation  of  nature.  We  sit  down  in  the 
lodge  *of  the  wayfaring  man  in  the  wilderness,'  and 
we  feel  that  all  we  witness  is  the  emblem  of  our  own 
fate.  Such  also  in  a  few  years  will  be  our  own  con- 
dition. The  blossoms  of  our  spring,  the  pride  of  our 
summer,  will  also  fade  into  decay ;  and  the  pulse  that 
now  beats  high  with  virtuous  or  with  vicious  desire, 
will  gradually  sink,  and  then  must  stop  for  ever. 
We  rise  from  our  meditations  with  hearts  softened 
and  subdued,  and  we  return  into  life  as  into  a  shadowy 
scene,  where  we  have  '  disquieted  ourselves  in  vain.* 

Yet  a  few  years,  we  think,  and  all  that  now  bless, 
or  all  that  now  convulse  humanity,  will  also  have 
perished.  The  mightiest  pageantry  of  life  will  pass — 
the  loudest  notes  of  triumph  or  of  conquest  will  be 
silent  in  the  grave  ;  the  wicked,  wherever  active,  'n-ill 
cease  from  troubling,'  and  the  weary,  wherever  suffer- 
ing, *  will  he  at  rest.'  Under  an  impression  so  pro- 
found we  feel  our  own  hearts  better.  The  cares, 
the  animosities,  the  hatreds  which  society  may  have 
engendered,  sink  unpercelved  from  our  bosoms.  In 
the  general  desolation  of  nature  we  feel  the  littleness 
of  our  own  passions — we  look  forward  to  that  kindred 
evening  which  time  must  bring  to  all — we  anticipate 
the  graves  of  those  we  hate  as  of  those  we  love. 
Every  unkind  passion  falls  with  the  leaves  that  fall 
around  us  ;  and  we  return  slowly  to  our  homes,  and 
to  the  society  which  surrounds  us,  with  the  wish  only 
to  enlighten  or  to  bless  them. 

If  there  were  no  other  effects,  my  brethren,  of  such 
appearances  of  nature  upon  our  minds,  they  would 
still  be  valuable— they  would  teach  us  humility,  and 
with  it  they  would  teach  us  charity. 
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DR  ANDREW  THOMSON. 

I)r  Ani>rew  Thomson  (1779-1831),  an  active  and 

able  minister  of  the  Scottish  churcli,  was  author  of 
various  sermons  and  lectures,  an<i  editor  of  the 
t<t'atti.sh  (Christian  Instructor,  a  periodical  which  exer- 
cised no  small  influence  in  Scotland  on  ecclesiastical 
questions.  Dr  Thomson  was  successively  minister 
of  Sprouston,  in  tlie  i>resbytery  of  Kelso,  of  the  East 
Cluirch,  Pertii,  and  of  St  George's  Church,  Edin- 
burgh. In  t'ie  annual  meetings  of  the  general 
assembly  he  displayed  great  ardt)ur  and  eloquence  as 
a  debater,  and  was  the  recognized  leader  of  one  of 
the  churcli  parties.  He  wageil  a  long  and  keen 
warfare  with  the  Hritish  and  Foreign  liible  Society 
for  circulating  the  bof)ks  of  the  Apocrypha  along 
with  the  Kibie,  and  his  speeches  on  this  subject, 
thougli  exiiggoratcti  in  tone  and  manner,  produceii  a 
powerful  clI'L-ct.  There  was,  in  truth,  always  more 
of  the  debater  tharf  the  divine  in  his  public  addresses; 
and  he  was  an  unmerciful  opponent  in  controversy. 
When  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  colonial  sla- 
very was  agitated  in  Scotland,  he  took  his  stand  on 
tlie  expediency  of  immediate  abolition,  and  by  his 
public  appearances  on  this  subject,  and  the  energy 
of  liis  eloquence,  carried  the  feelings  of  his  country- 
men completely  along  with  him.  The  life  of  this 
ardent,  impetuous,  and  independent-minded  man  was 
brought  suddenly  and  awfully  to  a  close.  In  the 
prime  of  liealtli  and  vigour  he  fell  down  dead  at  the 
thresliold  of  his  own  door.  The  sermons  of  Dr 
Thomson  scarcely  supj>ort  his  high  reputation  as  a 
oluirch  leader  and  debater.  They  are  weighty  and 
Ciiruest,  but  without  pathos  or  elegance  of  style, 

DR  THOMAS  CHALMERS. 

The  most  distinguished  and  able  of  living  Scottish 
divines  is  Thomas  Chalmers.  I).  1).  imd  L  L.  I).,  one 
of  the  first  Presbyterian  ministers  wlio  ol»tained  an 
honorary  degree  from  t!u*  university  of  Cambridge, 


Dr  Thomu  Cholmora. 

Mi<i  one  of  the  few  S<'ntsmon  who  have  boon  elected 
A  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Inntitute  of 
Kra?ice.  The  colleeted  works  of  Dr  Chalmers  fill 
twenty  five  duodecimo  volnmcs.  Of  theoe  the  two 
flrst  are  devot«tl  to  Natural  Theology:  lUrec'  and  four 


to  Evidences  of  Chrisdanidj  ;  five,  Moral  Philosophy  ; 
six.  Commercial  Discourses ;  seven.  Astronomical  hts' 
courses;  eight,  nine,  and  ten.  Con(/rt;/ational  Ser- 
mons; eleven,  Sermons  on  Public  Occasions;  twelve. 
Tracts  and  Essays;  thirteen.  Introductory  Essays^ 
originally  prefixed  to  editions  of  Select  Christian 
Authors;  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen,  Christian 
and  Economic  Polity  of  a  Nation,  more  especially 
with  reference  to  its  Larye  Towns ;  seventeen,  On 
Church  and  Colleye  Endowments ;  eighteen.  On 
Church  Extension;  nineteen  and  twenty.  Political 
Economy;  twenty-one.  The  Sufficiency  of  a  Parochial 
System  ivithaut  a  Poor -Rate;  twenty-two,  three, 
four,  and  five.  Lectures  on  the  Uomans.  In  all  Dr 
Ciialmers's  works  there  is  great  energy  and  ear- 
nestness, accompanied  with  a  vast  variety  of  illus- 
tration. His  knowledge  is  extensive,  including 
s<'ience  no  less  than  literature,  the  learning  of  the 
piiilosopber  with  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  and  a  fami- 
liar acquaintance  with  the  habits,  feelings,  and  daily 
life  of  the  Scottish  poor  and  middle  classes.  The 
ardour  with  whicli  he  pursues  any  favourite  topic, 
presenting  it  to  the  reader  or  hearer  in  every  pos- 
sible point  of  view,  and  investing  it  with  tlie  charms 
of  a  rich  poetical  imagination,  is  a  peculiar  feature 
in  his  intellectual  character,  and  one  well  calculated 
to  arrest  attention.*     It  gives  peculiar  efiect  to  his 

•  Robert  Ifall  seems  to  have  been  struck  with  this  peculia- 
rity. In  M)nie  Gle;ininfre  fmm  IlallV  Conversational  Uemarks, 
lippended  to  Dr  (Jregory's  Memoir,  we  find  the  fuIlowinK  cnti- 
cihin,  understood  to  rvtev  to  the  Scottish  divine:—'  .Mr  Hall 

rt-IK'iitfdly  referred  to  Dr ,  and  always  in  u-nns  of  frrcat 

eMtf<-ni  us  well  as  hiich  admiration  of  \\\s  jtencral  character, 
exercising,  however,  his  iisuiil  free  and  independent  judsnient. 
The  fuUowing  are  some  remarks  on  that  extraordinary-  indi- 
vidual:— "Pray,  sir,  did  you  ever  know  any  man  who  had 

that  binjTxilar  faculty  of  rei)ctition  possc*4cd  by  Dr ?  Why, 

sir,  he  often  reiterates  the  same  thing  ten  or  twelve  times  in 
the  course  of  a  few  pages.  I-^vvn  Hurke  himself  had  not  bo 
much  of  that  peculiarity.  His  mind  r«icmhk's  that  optica] 
instrument  lately  invented;  what  do  yuu  call  it?"  "  You 
mean,  1  supiKise,  the  kaleidoscope."  "  Yes,  sir,  an  idea  thniwa 
intt)  hin  mind  is  just  as  if  thrown  into  a  kaleido-coiK-.  Kvery 
turn  presents  the  object  in  a  new  and  bt'aiiliful  form ; 
but  the  object  presented  is  KtiU  the  same.  *  •  His  mind 
seems  to  move  on  hinces,  not  on  wheels.  There  iti  incessant 
motion,  but  no  pro(fr*.>ss.  When  he  was  at  Leicester,  he 
preache«l  a  most  admirable  sermon  on  the  necessity  of  immfi- 
diatc  repentance ;  but  there  were  only  two  ideas  in  it.  and  on 
these  his  mind  n-volved  as  on  a  pivot." '  A  writer  in  the  Lon- 
don Ma^tiizine  Rives  a  graphic  account  of  Dr  Chalmers's  ap- 
pearances in  London.  '  When  he  visited  London,  the  hold 
that  he  took  on  the  minds  of  men  was  unprecedcnteil.  It  was 
a  time  of  strong  political  feeling  ;  but  even  that  was  unheedt-d, 
and  all  partio-i  thronged  t<i  hear  the  Scottish  preacher.  The 
very  lK-.t  judges  were  not  prc|iarcd  for  the  display  that  they 
heard.  Canning  and  Wilbcrforce  went  together,  and  got  into 
a  pew  near  the  d(H>r.  The  elder  in  attendance  sIimmI  close  by 
the  pew.  Chalmers  began  in  his  usual  unpromisihg  way,  by 
hlating  a  few  nearly  self-evident  p^opo^itions  neither  in  tho 
choicest  language  nor  in  the  most  impressive  voice.  "  If  thfi 
lio  all,"  said  Canning  to  his  companion,  "it  will  never  do." 
Chalniera  went  on— the  shuttling  of  the  c«mgregation  gradually 
itub^ided.  He  gi>t  Into  the  mass  nf  liis  subject  ;  his  weakness 
became  strength,  his  hesitation  «astume»l  intocner«y;  and, 
hrinning  the  whole  volume  of  his  mind  to  U'ar  uj-m  it.  he 
I»*.ured  fiTth  a  titrrt- nt  of  the  nm^t  clost-  and  c<mclu*ive  argu- 
ment, brilliant  with  all  the  exuberance  of  an  linnirinatlon 
which  ranged  over  all  nature  for  lllustmtlons.  and  yet  managrd 
and  applie<l  each  of  them  with  the  Name  unerring  dt-xlerity, 
•A  If  that  single  one  hud  In-t-n  the  st!nly  »i  a  whole  life.  "  The 
tartan  beat.-,  us."  said  Mr  Canning  ;  "  wc  hft\e  no  preaching 
like  that  in  l^ngland."*  Chalmers,  like  the  e«'Iebnit««d  Prench 
divineMfaecttntng  to  Goldvinith),  aM>um<'-tl  all  that  dlsnlty  and 
xeal   which  l>ec"n»e  men   who  an*  anilwivsadont  fnnn  Christ 

The  KoKllsh  divint-*,  like  tImnnnM  envoy»,  M*m  more  nolici- 
tous  nut  to  offend  the  €Hiurt  to  which  Ihey  arv-  si-nt,  than  to 
drive  home  tho  mlvmts  of  their  ruii4oycnk    The  »i>le  of  Uf 
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pulpit  niinistrationa ;  for  by  concentrating  liis  atten- 
tion on  one  or  two  points  at  a  time,  and  pressing 
tliese  lionie  with  almost  unexampled'  zeal  and  ani- 
mation, a  distinct  and  vivid  impression  is  conveyed 
to  tlie  mind,  unbroken  by  ''>"y  extraneous  or  dis- 
cursive matter.  His  pictures  liave  little  or  no  back- 
ground—the principal  figure  or  conception  tills  the 
canvass.  The  style  of  Dr  Chalmers  is  far  from  being 
correct  or  elegant— it  is  often  turgid,  loose,  and  de- 
clamatory, vehement  beyond  the  bounds  of  gomi 
taste,  and  disfigured  by  a  peculiar  and  by  no  means 
graceful  pliraseology.  These  blemishes  are,  however, 
more  than  redeemed  by  his  piety  and  eloquence,  the 
originality  of  many  of  his  views,  and  the  astonishing 
force  and  ardour  of  his  mind.  Ilis  '  Astronomical 
Discourses'  contain  passages  of  great  sublimity  and 
beauty,  and  even  the  most  humble  and  prosaic  sub- 
ject, treated  by  him,  becomes  attractive  and  poetical. 
His  triumphs  are  those  of  genius,  aided  by  the 
deepest  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  truths 
he  inculcates. 

Dr  Chalmers  is  a  native  of  Anstruther,  in  the 
county  of  Fife.  A  fugitive  memoir  states  that  he 
■was  born  about  the  year  1780,  that  he  studied  at  St 
Andrews,  and  was  soon  '  a  mathematician,  a  natural 
philosopher,  and,  though  there  was  no  regular  pro- 
fessor of  tliat  science  at  St  Andrews,  a  chemist.' 
After  his  admission  to  holy  orders,  he  officiated  for 
Bonietimc  as  assistant  to  the  minister  of  Wilton, 
near  Hawick.  He  afterwards  obtained  the  church 
of  Kilmany,  in  his  native  county,  and  here  the  acti- 
vity of  his  mind  was  strikingly  displayed.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  ])arochial  labours,  he  '  lectured  in  the 
different  towns  on  chemistry  and  other  subjects  ;  he 
became  an  otiicer  of  a  volunteer  corps  ;  and  he  wrote 
a  book  on  the  resources  of  the  country,  besides 
pampldets  on  some  of  the  topics  of  the  day  ;  and 
when  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaidia  was  projected, 
he  was  invited  to  be  a  contributor,  and  engaged  to 
furnish  the  article  "Christianity,"  which  he  after- 
wards completed  with  so  much  ability.'*  At  Kil- 
many Dr  Cludmers  seems  to  have  received  more 
serious  and  solenui  impressions  as  to  his  clerical 
duties,  for  in  an  address  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  included  in  his  tracts,  there  is  the  following 
remarkable  passage : — 

[Inefficacy  of  mere  Moral  Preaddnr).'] 

And  here  I  cannot  but  record  the  effect  of  an  actual 
though  undesigned  experiment  which  I  prosecuted  for 
upwards  of  twelve  years  amongst  you.  Fur  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  1  could  expatiate  on  the  meanness 
of  dishonesty,  on  the  villany  of  falsehood,  on  the 
despicable  arts  of  calumny — in  a  word,  upon  all  those 
deformities  of  character  which  awaken  the  natural 
indignation  of  the  human  heart  against  the  pests  and 
the  disturbers  of  human  society.  Now,  could  I,  upon  the 
strength  of  these  warm  expostulations,  have  got  the 
thief  to  give  up  his  stealing,  and  the  evil  speaker 
his  censoriousness,  and  the  liar  his  deviations  from 
truth,  I  should  have  felt  all  the  repose  of  one  who 
had  gotten  his  ultimate  object.  It  never  occurred  to 
me  that  all  this  might  have  been  done,  and  yet  every 
•oul  of  every  hearer  have  remained  in  full  alienation 
from  God  ;  and  that  even  could  I  have  established  in 
the  bosom  of  one  who  stole  such  a  principle  of  abhor- 
rence at  the  meanness  of  dishonesty  that  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  steal  no  more,  he  might  still  have 
retained  a  heart  as  completely  unturned  to  Cud,  and 
as  totally  unpossessed  by  a  principle  of  love  to  Him, 

Chalmers  became   the  rage  in    Scotland  among  the   young 
preachers,  but  fciv  could  ijo  more  than  copy  his  defects. 
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as  before.  In  a  word,  though  I  might  have  made  him 
a  more  upright  and  honourable  man,  I  might  have 
It  ft  him  as  destitute  of  the  essence  of  religious  prin- 
ciple as  ever.  But  the  interesting  fact  is,  that  during 
the  whole  of  that  period  in  which  1  made  no  attemj)! 
against  the  natural  enmity  of  the  mind  to  God,  while 
I  w.a.s  inattentive  to  the  way  in  which  this  enmity  is 
dissolved,  even  by  the  free  offer  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  believing  acceptance  on  the  other,  of  the  gospel 
salvation ;  while  Christ,  through  whose  blood  the 
sinner,  who  by  nature  stands  afar  off,  is  brought  near 
to  the  heavenly  Lawgiver  whom  he  has  offended,  was 
scarcely  ever  spoken  of,  or  spoken  of  in  such  a  way 
as  stripped  him  of  all  the  importance  of  his  character 
and  his  offices,  even  at  this  time  I  certainly  did  press 
the  reformations  of  honour,  and  truth,  and  integrity 
among  my  people ;  but  I  never  once  heard  of  any 
such  reformations  having  been  effected  amongst  them. 
If  there  was  anything  at  all  brought  about  in  this 
way,  it  was  more  than  ever  I  got  any  account  of.  I 
am  not  sensible  that  all  the  vehemence  with  which  I 
urged  the  virtues  and  the  proprieties  of  social  life  had 
the  weight  of  a  feather  on  the  moral  habits  of  my 
parishioners.  And  it  was  not  till  I  got  impressed  by 
the  utter  alienation  of  the  lieart  in  all  its  desires  and 
affections  from  God  ;  it  was  not  till  reconciliation  to 
him  became  the  distinct  and  the  prominent  object  of 
my  ministerial  exertions  ;  it  was  not  till  1  took  the 
Scriptural  way  of  laying  the  method  of  reconciliation 
before  them  ;  it  Wivs  not  till  the  free  offer  of  forgive- 
ness through  the  blood  of  Christ  was  urged  upon  their 
acceptance,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  given  through  the 
channel  of  Christ's  mediatorship  to  all  who  ask  him, 
was  set  before  them  as  the  unceasing  object  of  their 
dependence  and  their  prayers ;  it  was  not,  in  one 
word,  till  the  contemplations  of  my  people  were  turned 
to  these  great  and  essential  elements  in  the  business 
of  a  soul  providing  for  its  interest  with  God  and  the 
concerns  of  its  eternity,  that  I  ever  heard  of  anv  of 
those  subordinate  reformations  which  I  aforetime 
made  the  earnest  and  the  zealous,  but,  I  am  afraid, 
at  the  same  time  the  ultimate  object  of  niy  earlier 
ministrations.  Ye  servants,  whose  scrupulous  fidelity 
has  now  attracted  the  notice  and  drawn  forth  in  my 
hearing  a  delightful  testimony  from  your  masters, 
what  mischief  you  would  have  done  had  your  zeal 
for  doctrines  and  sacraments  been  accompanied  ly 
the  sloth  and  the  remissness,  and  what,  in  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  moral  relaxation,  is  counted  the  allow- 
able purloining  of  your  earlier  days  !  But  a  sense  af 
your  heavenly  Master's  eye  has  brought  another  in- 
fluence to  bear  upon  you  ;  and  while  you  are  thus 
striving  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  your  Saviour  in 
all  things,  you  may,  poor  as  you  are,  reclaim  the 
great  ones  of  the  land  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
faith.  You  have  at  least  taught  me  that  to  preach 
Christ  is  the  only  effective  way  of  preaching  morality 
in  all  its  branches  ;  and  out  of  your  humble  cottages 
have  I  gathered  a  lesson,  which  I  pray  God  I  may 
be  enabled  to  carry  with  all  its  simplicity  into  a 
wider  theatre,  and  to  bring  with  all  the  power  of  its 
subduing  efficacy  upon  the  vices  of  a  more  crowded 
population. 

From  Kilmany  Dr  Chalmers  removed  to  the  new 
church  of  St  John's  in  Glasgow,  where  his  labours 
were  unceasing  and  meritorious.  Here  his  principal 
sermons  were  delivered  and  published  ;  and  his  fame 
as  a  preacher  and  author  was  diffused  not  only 
over  Great  Britain,  but  throughout  all  Europe  and 
America.  In  1823  he  removed  to  St  Andrews,  as 
prcifessor  of  moral  philosoidiy  in  the  United  college ; 
and  in  1828  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Tliis  appointment 
he  relinquished  in  1843,  on  his  secession  from  the 
established  church. 
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[PicUtre  of  the  Chase — Cruelty  to  Animaln.] 

The  sufferings  of  the  lower  animals  may,  when  out 
of  sijrht,  be  out  of  ininJ.  But  more  tliaii  thi;^,  these 
sufferinL's  may  be  in  sight,  and  yd  out  of  iiiiml.  This 
is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  in 
the  midst  of  whose  varied  and  animating  bustle  that 
cruelty  which  all  along  is  jire.sent  to  the  senses  may 
iKtt  fur  one  moment  have  been  present  to  the  thoughts. 
There  sits  a  somewhat  ancestral  dignity  and  glory  on 
this  favourite  pastime  of  joyous  old  England;  when 
the  gallant  knighthood,  and  the  hearty  yeomen,  and 
the  amateurs  or  virtuosos  of  the  chase,  and  the  full 
assembled  jockcyship  of  half  a  province,  muster  to- 
gether in  all  the  pride  and  pageantry  of  their  great 
emprize — and  the  panorama  of  some  noble  landscape, 
lighted  up  with  autumnal  clearness  from  an  unclouded 
heaven,  pours  fresh  exhilaration  into  every  blithe  and 
choice  spirit  of  the  scene — and  every  adventurous 
heart  is  braced  and  impatient  for  the  hazards  of 
the  coming  cnterjirise — and  even  the  high-breathed 
coursers  catch  the  general  sympathy,  and  seem  to  fret 
in  all  the  restiveness  of  their  yet  checked  and  irri- 
tafed  fire,  till  the  echoing  horn  shall  set  them  at 
lib«'rty — even  that  horn  which  is  the  knell  of  death 
to  some  trembling  victim  now  brought  forth  of  its 
luiking-place  to  the  delighted  gaze,  and  borne  down 
upon  with  the  full  and  open  cry  of  its  ruthless  pur- 
suers, lie  assured  that,  amid  the  whole  glee  and 
fervency  of  this  tumultuous  enjoyment,  there  might 
not,  in  one  single  bosom,  be  aught  so  fiendish  as  a 
principle  of  naked  and  abstract  cruelty.  The  fear 
which  gives  its  lightning-speed  to  tlie  unhappy  ani- 
mal ;  the  thickening  horrors  which,  in  the  progress  of 
exhaustion,  must  gather  upon  its  (light ;  its  gradually 
sinking  energies,  and,  at  length,  the  terrible  certainty 
of  that  destruction  which  is  awaiting  it  ;  that  piteous 
cry  which  the  ear  can  sometimes  distinguish  amid 
the  deafening  clamour  of  the  bloodhounds  as  they 
spring  cxultingly  upon  their  prey;  the  dread  massacre 
and  dying  agonies  of  a  creature  so  miserably  toni  ;— 
all  this  weight  of  suffering,  we  admit,  is  not  once 
sympathised  with  ;  but  it  is  just  because  the  sulfering 
itself  is  not  once  thought  of.  It  tuuches  not  the  sen- 
sibilities of  the  heart;  but  just  becau>e  it  is  never 
present  to  the  notice  of  the  mind.  We  allow  that  the 
hardy  followers  in  the  wild  romance  of  this  occupa- 
tion, we  allow  them  to  be  reckless  of  pain,  but  this  is 
not  rejoicing  in  pain.  Theii-s  is  not  the  delight  of  the 
savage,  but  the  apathy  of  unreflecting  creatures. 
They  are  wholly  occupied  with  the  chase  itself  and 
its  npirit-stirring  accompaniments,  nor  bestuw  one 
moment's  thought  on  the  dread  violence  of  that  in- 
fliction upon  sentient  nature  which  marks  its  termi- 
nation. It  is  the  spirit  of  the  competition,  and  it 
alone,  which  goads  onward  this  hurrying  career;  and 
even  lie  who  in  at  the  death  is  foremost  in  the  triumph, 
although  to  him  the  death  itself  is  in  sight,  the  agony 
of  its  wretched  sutfcrer  is  wholly  out  of  mind.    *    * 

Man  is  the  direct  agent  of  a  wide  and  continual 
distress  to  the  lower  animals,  and  the  question  is,  Can 
any  method  be  devised  for  its  alleviation  \  On  this 
subject  that  Scriptural  image  is  strikingly  realised, 
'The  whole  inferior  creation  groaning  and  travailUng 
together  in  pain,*  because  of  him.  It  signifies  not  to 
the  substantive  amount  of  the  suffering  whether  this 
be  prompted  by  the  hardness  of  his  heart,  or  only  pc-r- 
mittctl  through  the  heedlessness  of  his  mind.  In 
either  way  it  holds  true,  not  only  that  the  arch-de- 
vourcr  man  stands  pre-eminent  over  the  fiercest  chil- 
dren of  the  wildomcAS  as  an  aninuil  of  prey,  but  that 
for  his  lordly  and  luxurious  appetite,  as  well  a-s  for 
his  service  or  merest  curiosity  and  amusement.  Nature 
must  U'  ninsackcd  throughout  all  her  elements. 
Halher  than  forego  the  veriest  gratifications  of  vanity, 
he  will  wring  them  from  the  anguish  of  wretched  and 


ill-fated  creatures;  and  whether  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  barbaric  sensuality  or  barbaric  splendour,  can 
stalk  piiramuunt  over  the  sufferings  of  that  prostrate 
creation  which  has  been  placed  beneath  his  feet.  Th»t 
beauteous  domain  whereof  he  has  been  constituted 
the  terrestrial  sovereign,  gives  out  so  many  blissful 
and  benignant  aspects;  and  whether  we  look  to  its 
peaceful  lakes,  or  to  its  flowery  landscape*,  or  its 
evening  skies,  or  to  all  that  soft  attire  which  over- 
spreads the  hills  and  thi^  valleys,  lighted  up  by  smilse 
of  sweetest  sunshine,  and  where  animals  disport  them- 
selves in  all  the  exuberance  of  gaiety — this  surely 
were  a  more  befitting  scene  for  the  rule  of  clemency, 
than  for  the  iron  rod  of  a  nmrderous  and  remorseless 
tyrant.  But  the  present  is  a  mysterious  world  wh**rein 
we  dwell.  It  still  bears  much  up«>n  its  materialism  of 
the  impress  of  Paradise.  But  a  breath  from  the  air  of 
Pandemonium  ha-*  gone  over  its  living  generations; 
and  so  '  the  fear  of  man  and  the  dread  of  man  is  now 
upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the  earth, 
and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea  ;  into  man's  hands 
are  they  delivered  :  every  moving  thing  that  liveth  is 
meat  for  him  ;  yea,  even  as  the  green  herbs,  there 
have  been  given  to  him  all  things.'  j^uch  is  the  extent 
of  his  jurisdiction,  and  with  most  full  and  wanton 
license  has  he  revelled  among  its  privileges.  The 
wh<de  earth  labours  and  is  in  violence  because  of  his 
cruelties ;  and  from  the  amphitheatre  of  sentient 
Nature  there  sounds  in  fancy's  car  the  bl«at  of  one 
wide  and  universal  suffi-ring— a  dreadful  homage  to 
the  power  of  Nature's  constituted  lord. 

These  sufiVrings  are  really  felt.  The  beasts  of  the 
field  are  not  so  many  automata  without  sensations 
and  just  so  constructed  as  to  give  forth  all  the 
natural  signs  and  expressions  of  it.  Nature  hath  not 
practised  this  universal  deception  upon  our  species. 
These  poor  animals  just  look,  and  tremble,  and  give 
forth  the  very  indications  of  suffering  that  we  do. 
Theirs  is  the  distinct  cry  of  pain.  Theirs  is  the  un- 
equivocal physiognomy  of  pain.  They  put  on  the 
same  aspect  of  terror  on  the  demonstrations  of  a 
menaced  blow.  They  exhibit  the  same  distortions  of 
agony  after  the  infliction  of  it.  The  bruise,  or  the 
burn,  or  the  fracture,  or  the  deep  incision,  or  the 
fierce  encounter  with  one  of  equal  or  superior  strength, 
just  affects  them  similarly  to  ourselves.  Their  blood 
circulates  as  ours.  They  have  pulsations  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  like  ours.  They  sicken,  and  they 
grow  feeble  with  age,  and,  finally,  they  die  just  as  we 
do.  They  possess  the  same  feelings;  and,  what  Ex- 
poses them  to  like  suffering  from  another  quarter, 
they  possess  the  same  instincts  with  our  own  species. 
The  lioness  robbed  of  her  whelps  causes  the  wilderncsa 
to  wring  aloud  with  the  proclamation  of  her  wrongs; 
or  the  bird  whose  little  household  hits  been  stolen, 
fills  and  saddens  all  the  grove  with  melodies  of  deci>esl 
pathos.  All  this  is  palpable  even  to  the  general  and 
unlearned  eye  :  and  when  the  physiologist  lays  open 
the  recesses  of  their  system  by  means  of  that  scalpel, 
under  whose  operation  they  just  shrink  and  are  con- 
vulsed as  any  living  subject  of  our  own  species— there 
stands  forth  to  view  the  same  sentient  apparatus, 
and  furnished  with  the  same  conductors  for  the  trans- 
mission of  feeling  to  every  minutest  pore  upon  the  sur- 
face. Theirs  is  unmixed  and  unmitigated  pain — the 
agonies  of  martyrdom  without  the  alleviation  of  the 
hopes  and  the  sentiments  whcrtmf  they  are  incapable. 
When  they  lay  theiu  down  to  die,  their  only  fellow- 
ship is  with  suff'eriiig  ;  for  in  the  prtsun-houM*  of  their 
beset  and  bminded  faculties  there  can  no  relief  be 
artijrded  by  communion  with  other  intcresi?*  or  other 
things.  The  attention  does  not  lighten  their  distretu 
a--*  it  does  that  of  nnm,  by  carrying  otf  his  spirit  from 
that  existing  pungency  and  prc^nuro  which  niii;ht  else 
bo  overwhelming.     There  is  but  room  in  their  myste 
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rious  economy  for  omc  inmate,  and  that  is,  the  absorb- 
ing sense  of  their  own  single  and  concentrated  anguish. 
And  so  in  that  bed  of  torment  whereon  the  wounded 
animal  lingers  and  expires,  there  is  an  unexplored 
depth  and  intensity  of  sufTering  which  the  poor  dumb 
animal  itself  cannot  tell,  and  against  which  it  can 
offer  no  remonstrance  —  an  untold  and  unknown 
amount  of  wretchedness  of  which  no  articulate  voice 
gives  utterance.  But  there  is  an  eloquence  in  its 
silence  ;  and  the  very  shroud  which  disguises  it  only 
serves  to  aggravate  its  horrors. 

[Irmgnijicance  of  Otis  Earth.] 

Though  the  earth  were  to  be  burned  up,  though  the 
trumpet  of  its  dissolution  were  sounded,  though  yon 
sky  were  to  pass  away  as  a  scroll,  and  every  visible 
glory  which  the  finger  of  the  Divinity  has  inscribed 
on  it  were  extinguished  for  ever — an  event  so  awful 
to  ufi,  and  to  every  world  in  our  vicinity,  by  which  so 
many  suns  would  be  extinguished,  and  so  many  varied 
scenes  of  life  and  population  would  rush  into  forgct- 
fulness— what  is  it  in  the  high  scale  of  the  Almighty's 
workmanship?  a  racrc  shred,  which,  though  scattered 
into  nothing,  would  leave  the  universe  of  (!od  one  en- 
tire scene  of  greatness  and  of  majesty.  Though  the 
earth  and  the  heavens  were  to  disappear,  there  are 
other  worlds  which  roll  afar;  the  light  of  other  suns 
shines  upon  them  ;  and  the  sky  which  mantles  them 
'.H  garnished  with  other  stars.  Is  it  presumption  to 
say  that  the  moral  world  extends  to  these  distant  and 
unknown  regions  ?  that  they  are  occupied  with  people  ? 
that  the  charities  of  home  and  of  neighbourhood  flou- 
rish there?  that  the  praises  of  God  are  there  lifted  up, 
and  his  goodness  rejoiced  in  ?  that  there  piety  has  its 
temples  and  its  offerings?  and  the  richness  of  the 
divine  attributes  is  there  felt  and  admired  by  intelli- 
gent worshippers  ? 

And  what  is  this  world  in  the  immensity  which 
teems  with  them ;  and  what  are  they  who  occupy  it  ? 
The  universe  at  large  would  suffer  as  little  in  its 
splendour  and  variety  by  the  destruction  of  our  planet, 
as  the  verdure  and  sublime  magnitude  of  a  forest 
would  suffer  by  the  fall  of  a  single  leaf.  The  leaf 
quivers  on  the  branch  which  supports  it.  It  lies  at 
the  mercy  of  the  slightest  accident.  A  breath  of  wind 
tears  it  from  its  stem,  and  it  lights  on  the  stream  of 
water  which  passes  undenieath.  In  a  moment  of  time 
the  life,  which  we  know  by  the  microscope  it  teems 
with,  is  extinguished  ;  and  an  occurrence  so  insigni- 
ficant in  the  eye  of  man,  and  on  the  scale  of  his  ob- 
servation, carries  in  it  to  the  myriads  which  people 
this  little  leaf  an  event  as  terrible  and  as  decisive  as 
the  destruction  of  a  world.  Now,  on  the  grand  scale 
of  the  universe,  we,  the  occupiers  of  this  ball,  which 
performs  its  little  round  among  the  suns  and  the  sys- 
tems that  astronomy  haa  unfolded — we  may  feel  the 
same  littleness  and  the  same  insecurity.  We  differ 
from  the  leaf  only  in  this  circumstance,  that  it  would 
require  the  operation  of  greater  elements  to  destroy  us. 
But  these  elements  exist.  The  fire  which  rages  within 
niay  lift  its  devouring  energy  to  the  surface  of  our 
planet,  and  transform  it  into  one  wide  and  wasting 
volcano.  The  sudden  formation  of  elastic  matter  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth — and  it  lies  within  the  agency 
of  known  substances  to  accomplish  this — may  explode 
it  into  fragments.  The  exhalation  of  noxious  air  from 
below  may  impart  a  virulence  to  the  air  that  is  around 
us ;  it  may  affect  the  delicate  proportion  of  its  ingre- 
dients ;  and  the  whole  of  animated  nature  may  wither 
and  die  under  the  malignity  of  a  tainted  atmosphere. 
A  blazing  comet  may  cross  this  fated  planet  in  its 
orbit,  and  realise  all  the  terrors  which  superstition 
has  conceived  of  it.  We  cannot  anticipate  with  pre- 
cision the  consequences  of  an  event  which  every  astro- 
nomer must  know  to  He  within  the  limits  of  chance 


and  probability.  It  may  hurry  our  globe  towards  the 
sun,  or  drag  it  to  the  outer  regions  of  the  planetary 
system,  or  give  it  a  new  axis  of  revolution — and  the 
effect,  which  I  shall  simply  announce  without  explain- 
ing it,  would  be  to  change  the  place  of  the  ocean,  ana 
bring  another  mighty  flood  upon  our  islands  and  con- 
tinents. 

These  are  changes  which  may  happen  in  a  single 
instant  of  time,  and  against  which  nothing  known  in 
the  present  system  of  things  provides  us  with  any 
security.  They  might  not  annihilate  the  earth,  but 
they  would  unpeople  it,  and  we,  who  tread  its  Kurface 
with  such  firm  and  assured  footsteps,  are  at  tlie  mercy 
of  devouring  elements,  which,  if  let  loose  upon  us  by 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  would  spread  solitude,  and 
silence,  and  death  over  the  dominions  of  the  world. 

Now,  it  is  this  littleness  and  this  insecurity  which 
make  the  protection  of  the  Almighty  so  dear  to  us, 
and  bring  with  such  emphasis  to  ever}'  pious  bosom 
the  holy  lessons  of  humility  and  gratitude.  The  Ood 
who  sitteth  above,  and  presides  in  high  authority  over 
all  worlds,  is  mindful  of  man  ;  and  though  at  this 
moment  his  energy  is  felt  in  the  remotest  provinces  of 
creation,  we  may  feel  the  same  security  in  his  provi- 
dence as  if  we  were  the  objects  of  his  undivided  care. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  bring  our  minds  up  to  this  mys- 
terious agency.  But  such  is  the  incomprehensible 
fact,  that  the  same  Being,  whose  eye  is  abroad  over 
the  whole  universe,  gives  vegetation  to  every  blade  of 
grass,  and  motion  to  every  particle  of  blood  which  cir- 
culates through  the  veins  of  the  minutest  animal ; 
that  though  his  mind  takes  into  his  comprehensive 
grasp  immensity  and  all  its  wonders,  I  am  as  much 
known  to  him  as  if  I  were  the  single  object  of  his  at- 
tention ;  that  he  marks  all  my  thoughts  ;  that  he  gives 
birth  to  every  feeling  and  every  movement  within  me ; 
and  that,  with  an  exercise  of  power  which  I  can  neither 
describe  nor  comprehend,  the  same  God  who  sits  in  the 
highest  heaven,  and  reigns  over  the  glories  of  the  fir- 
mament, is  at  my  right  hand  to  give  me  every  breath 
which  I  draw,  and  every  comfort  which  I  enjoy. 


TRAVELLERS. 

Recent  years  h.ave  witnessed  an  immense  influx 
of  books  of  travels  and  voyages — ^journals  and  nar- 
ratives of  personal  adventure — the  result  of  that 
spirit  of  scientific  discovery,  religious  zeal,  and  en- 
lightened curiosity,  which  characterise  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  physical  geography  large  ad- 
vances have  been  niiide.  The  extension  of  commerce 
and  improvement  of  navigation  have  greatly  facili- 
tated foreign  travelling ;  steamboats  now  traverse 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean ;  and  the 
overland  route  to  India  has  introduced  us  to  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  countries,  so  fertile 
in  interesting  and  romantic  associations,  which  lie 
between  India  and  Britain.  Indeed,  if  we  except 
some  of  the  populous  regions  in  the  interior  of 
Africa — still  guarded  by  barbarous  jealousy  and 
bigotry — almost  every  corner  of  the  earth  has  been 
penetrated  by  British  enterprise;  and  those  coun- 
tries endeared  to  us  from  the  associations  of  Holy 
Writ,  the  gorgeous  and  fascinating  fictions  of  Eastern 
fable,  or  the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  the  classic  phi- 
losophers and  poets,  have  been  rendered  familiar  to 
every  class  of  British  society.  Even  war  has  been 
instrumental  in  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  foreign 
nations.  The  French  invasion  of  Egypt  led  to  the 
study  of  Egyptian  antiquities— for  Napoleon  carried 
savans  in  his  train — and  our  most  valuable  informa- 
tion regarding  India  has  been  derived  from  officers 
engaged  in  hostile  missions  and  journeys  caused  by 
war.  The  embassies  of  IVIacartney  and  Amherst  to 
China  (the  first  of  which  was  highly  satisfactory) 
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were  prompted  by  the  unfriendly  iind  narri>w-minded 
conduct  of  tile  Cliinese  ;  and  our  late  eoUisiou  with 
the  emperor  has  also  added  to  our  previous  scanty 
knowledge  of  that  vast  unexplored  country,  and 
may  yet  be  productive  of  higlier  results. 

JAMES  DRUCE. 

One  of  the  most  romantic  and  persevering  of  our 
travellers  was  James  Hrcck  of  Kinnaird,  a  Scottish 
gentleman  of  ancient  family  and  jiroperty,  who  de- 
voted several  years  to  a  journey  into  Abyssinia  to 
discover  the  sources  of  the  river  Nile.  The  foun- 
tains of  celebrated  rivers  have  led  to  some  of  our 
most  interesting  exploratory  expeditions.  Super- 
stition has  hallowed  tlie  sources  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Ganges,  and  the  mysterious  Niger  long  wooed  our 
adventurous  travellers  into  the  sultry  plains  of 
Africa.  Tile  inhabitants  of  mountainous  countries 
still  look  with  veneration  on  tlicir  principal  streams, 
and  as  tlicy  roll  on  before  them,  connect  them  in 
imagination  with  the  ancient  glories  or  traditional 
legends  of  their  native  land.  liruce  partook  largely 
of  this  feeling,  and  was  a  ni.an  of  an  ardent  enthu- 
siastic temperament.  lie  w.as  born  at  Kinnaird 
House,  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  on  the  14th  of 
December  1730,  and  was  intended  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession. He  was  averse,  however,  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  entered  into  business  as  a  wine-mer- 
eliant  in  London.  Being  led  to  visit  Spain  and 
Portugal,  he  was  struck  with  the  architectural 
niins  and  chivalrous  talcs  of  the  Moorish  dominion, 
and  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  East- 
ern antiquities  and  languages.  C)n  bis  return  to 
Kngland  he  became  known  tt)  the  government,  and 
it  was  proposed  that  he  should  make  a  jonrney  to 
Barbary,  which  had  been  partially  explored  by  l)r 
Shaw,  At  the  same  time  the  consulship  of  Algiers 
became  vacant,  and  Bruce  was  appointed  to  the 
office.  He  left  England,  and  arrived  at  Algiers  in 
1762.  Above  six  years  were  spent  by  our  traveller 
at  Algiers  and  in  various  travels  (during  which  he 
surveyed  and  sketched  the  ruins  of  I'almyra  and 
Baalhec),  and  it  was  not  till  June  17C8  that  he 
reached  Alexandria.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to 
Cairo,  and  embarked  on  the  Nile,  lie  arrived  at 
Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  and  after  some  stay 
there,  he  set  out  for  the  sources  of  Babr-el-Azrek, 
under  an  impression  tliat  this  was  the  principal 
branch  of  the  Nile.  The  spot  was  at  length  pointed 
out  by  his  guide — n  hillock  of  green  sod  in  the 
middle  of  a  watery  plain.  The  guide  counselled 
him  to  pull  otr  his  shoes,  as  the  people  were  all 
pagans,  and  prayed  to  the  river  as  if  it  were  God. 

'Half  undressed  as  I  was,*  continues  Bruce,  *  by 
the  loss  of  my  sash,  and  throwing  olf  niy  shoes,  I 
ran  down  the  hill  towards  the  hilhick  of  green  sod, 
which  wtw  about  two  hundreil  yards  distant ;  the 
whole  side  of  the  hill  was  thick  grown  with  liowers, 
the  large  bulbous  roots  of  which  appearing  above 
t!ie  surface  of  the  ground,  and  their  skins  coming 
olT  on  my  treading  upon  thcni,  occjusioned  nic  two 
vcr}'  severe  falls  before  I  reached  the  brink  of  the 
niarsii.  1  after  this  came  to  tlie  altar  of  green  turf, 
which  was  apparently  the  work  of  art,  and  1  stood  in 
rapture  above  the  (trineipal  fountain,  which  rises  in 
the  niiddlo  of  it.  It  is  cosier  to  guess  than  to  de- 
ecribe  the  situation  of  my  mind  at  that  iiioT;ent — 
standing  in  that  spot  which  ha<l  battled  the  genius, 
industry,  and  inquiry  of  both  ancients  and  modems 
for  thi!  course  of  near  three  thousand  yean*.  Kings 
had  attempted  this  discovery  at  tlie  head  of  armies, 
and  each  expedition  was  distingnished  iVom  the  last 
only  bv  the  ditlVrenco  of  nuinhers  which  had  perished, 
aud  agreed  aloue  iu  the  disuppuiutmeut  which  had 


uiiifonnly,  ami  without  exception,  followeil  tlu-in  all. 
Fame,  riches,  and  honour,  had  been  held  out  for  a 
series  of  ages  to  every  individual  of  those  myriads 
these  princes  comiuaiided,  without  having  produced 
one  man  capable  of  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  his 
sovereign,  or  wiping  off  this  stain  upon  the  enterprise 
and  abilities  of  iiiaiikiiid,  or  adding  this  desideratum 
for  the  encouragement  of  geography.  Though  a  mere 
private  Briton,  I  triumphed  here,  in  my  own  mind, 
over  kings  and  their  armies!  and  every  comparison 
was  leading  nearer  and  nearer  to  presumption,  when 
the  place  itself  where  I  stood,  the  object  of  my  vain 
glory,  suggested  what  depressed  my  short-lived 
triumph.  I  was  but  a  few  minutes  arrived  at  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  through  numberless  dangers  and 
sufferings,  the  least  of  which  would  have  overwhelmed 
me  but  for  the  continual  goodness  and  protection  of 
Providence  :  I  was,  however,  but  then  half  through 
my  journey,  and  all  those  dangers  through  which  I 
had  already  passed  awaited  me  on  my  return  ;  T 
found  a  des[)oiideiicy  gaining  ground  fast,  and  blast- 
ing the  crown  of  laurels  which  I  had  too  rashly  woven 
for  myself.' 

After  several  adventures  in  Abyssinia,  in  the 
course  of  wliich  be  received  high  personal  distinc- 
tions from  the  king,  Bruce  obtained  leave  to  d('part. 
lie  returncil  through  the  great  deserts  of  Nubia 
into  Egypt,  encountering  the  severest  hardships  and 
dangers  from  the  sand-floods  and  simoom  of  the  desert, 
and  his  own  physical  sulferings  and  exhaustion. 

It  was  not  until  seventeen  years  after  his  return 
that  Bruce  published  his  travels.  Parts  had  been 
made  public,  and  were  much  ridiculed.  Even  .John- 
son doubted  whether  lie  had  ever  been  in  Abyssinia! 
The  work  appeared  in  1791),  in  five  large  (juarto 
volumes,  with  another  volume  of  plates.  The 
strangeness  of  the  author's  adventures  at  the  court 
.at  Gondar,  the  somewhat  inflated  style  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  the  undisguised  vanity  of  the  traveller, 
led  to  a  disbelief  of  bis  statements,  and  numerous 
lampoons  and  satires,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  were 


Btoirctuo  at  Kinnaird  HouiC,  fitiriiniraliiro— Stvnc  of 
ftructi'M  Kutul  Acciitont. 

directed  BRainst  him.     The  n^ally  honournblc  and 

superior  points  of  Ilrnce's  character — such  as  his 
energy  and  ilnring,  bis  various  knowleiige  aial  ac- 
quirements, and  his  disinterested  zeiU  iu  undertaking 
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su(  li  a  jiTuriiey  nt  his  own  expense — were  overlooked 
in  this  petty  war  of  the  wits.  Bruee  felt  their  iit- 
tncks  keenly  •,  but  he  was  a  iiroud-spirittci  man,  and 
did  not  deign  to  reply  to  pasquinades  irniieaehing 
Ills  veraeity.  lie  survived  his  puhlieation  only  four 
years.  Tlie  foot,  whieh  had  trodden  without  failing 
the  deserts  of  Xubi.i,  slippe<l  one  eveidng  in  his  own 
Btairease,  while  handing  a  lady  to  her  carriage,  and  he 
died  in  consequence  of  the  injury  then  received,  April 
16,  1794.  A  second  edition  of  the  Travels,  edited  liy 
L)r  Alexander  Murray  (an  excellent  Oriental  scholar), 
was  published  in  1S0.5,  and  a  third  in  ISi:!.  The  style 
of  Bruce  is  prolix  and  inelegant,  though  occasiun- 
allv  energetic.  He  seized  uimn  the  most  prominent 
points,  and  coloured  them  highly.  The  general 
accuracy  of  his  work  has  been  contirmed  from  dili'e- 
reut  quarters.  Mk  Henry  Salt,  the  next  Euro- 
pean traveller  in  Abyssinia,  twice  penetrated  into 
the  interior  of  the  country— in  1SU.5  and  1810 — hut 
without  reaching  so  far  as  Bruce.  Tliis  gentleman 
confirms  the  historical  parts  of  Bruce's  narrative; 
and  Mn  Nathaniel  1'eabce  (who  resided  m.iny 
years  in  Abyssinia,  and  was  engaged  by  f^alt) 
verifies  one  of  Bruce's  most  extraordinary  state- 
ments—the practice  of  the  Aliyssinians  of  eating 
raw  meat  cut  out  of  a  living  cow  !  This  was  long 
ridiculed  .and  disbelieved,  though  in  reality  it  is  not 
much  more  b.arbarous  than  tlie  custom  of  the  poor 
Highlanders  in  Scotland  of  bleeiling  their  cattle  in 
winter  for  food.  Pcarce  witnessed  the  operation  : 
a  cow  was  thrown  down,  ami  two  jiieces  of  Hcsh, 
weighing  about  a  pound,  cut  from  the  buttock,  after 
which  the  wounds  were  sewed  up,  and  plastered 
over  with  cow-dung.  Dr  Clarke  and  other  tra- 
vellers have  borne  testimony  to  the  correctness  of 
Bruce's  drawings  and  mi\ps.  The  only  disingenu- 
ousiiess  charged  against  cnir  traveller  is  his  alleged 
concealment  of  the  fact,  that  the  Nile,  whose  sources 
liavc  been  in  all  ages  an  object  of  curiosity,  was  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White  Kiver,  flowing  from  the 
west,  and  not  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  Kiver, 
which  descends  from  Abyssinia,  and  which  he  ex- 
plored. It  seems  also  clear  that  Paez,  the  I'ortu- 
guese  traveller,  had  long  previously  visited  the 
source  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek. 

MUNGO  PARK,  &C. 

Next  in  interest  and  novelty  to  the  travels  of  Bnue 
are  those  of  Mcsco  Park  in  Central  Africa.  Jlr 
Park  was  born  at  Fowlshiels,  near  Selkirk,  on  the 
lUth  of  September  1771.  He  studied  medicine,  and 
performed  a  voyage  to  Bencoolen  in  the  capacity  of 
assistant-surgeon  to  an  East  Indiaman.  The  Afri- 
can Association,  founded  in  1778  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  discovery  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  had 
sent  out  several  travellers — John  Ledyard,  Lucas, 
anil  Major  Houghton — all  of  whom  had  died.  Park, 
however,  undeterred  by  these  examples,  embraced 
the  society's  ofTer,  and  set  sail  in  May  1795.  On 
the  21st  of  June  following  he  arrived  at  Jillifree,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gambia.  He  pursued  his  journey 
towards  the  kingdom  of  Bambarra,  and  saw  the 
great  object  of  his  mission,  the  river  Niger  flowing 
towards  the  cast.  The  sufl'erings  of  I'ark  during 
his  journey,  the  various  incidents  he  encountered, 
his  captivity  among  the  Jloors,  and  his  description 
of  the  inhabitants,  their  manners,  trade,  and  cus- 
toms, constitute  a  narrative  of  the  deepest  interest. 
The  traveller  returned  to  England  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1797,  when  all  hope  of  him 
had  Ix'cn  abandoned,  and  in  1799  he  published  his 
travels.  The  style  is  simple  and  manly,  and  replete 
with  a  fine  moral  feeling.  One  of  his  adventures 
(which  had  the  honour  of  being  turned  into  verse 


by  the  Duchess  of  Uevonsliire)  is  thus  related. 
The  traveller  had  reached  the  town  of  Sego,  the 
capital  of  Bambarra,  and  wished  to  cross  the  river 
towards  the  residence  of  the  king : — 

I  waited  more  than  two  hours  withiiut  having 
an  opportunity  of  crossing  the  river,  during  which 
time  the  people  who  had  crossed  carried  iiifurnia- 
tion  to  Mausong,  the  king,  that  a  white  man  was 
waiting  fVir  a  passage,  and  was  coining  to  see  him. 
lie  iuNiiediately  .^eiit  over  one  of  his  chief  men,  who 
iiifurnied  luc  that  the  king  couhl  nut  possibly  see  nie 
until  he  knew  what  had  brought  inc  into  his  country  ; 
and  that  I  must  not  presume  to  cross  the  river  with- 
out the  king's  permission.  He  therefore  ad\iscdine 
to  lodge  at  a  distant  village,  to  which  he  pointed,  fur 
the  night,  and  said  that  in  the  morning  he  would 
give  me  further  instructions  how  to  conduct  myself. 
This  waa  very  discouraging.  However,  as  there  was 
no  remedy,  1  set  ofi"  for  the  village,  where  I  found,  to 
my  great  mortification,  that  no  person  would  admit 
me  into  his  house.  I  was  regarded  with  astonisli- 
incnt  and  fear,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  all  d.ay  without 
victuals  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  ;  and  the  night  threat- 
ened to  be  very  uncomfortable — for  the  wind  rose,  and 
there  wa.s  great  appearance  of  a  heavy  rain — and  the 
wild  beasts  are  so  very  numerous  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  I  should  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
climbing  up  the  tree  and  resting  amongst  the  branches. 
About  sunset,  however,  as  I  was  preparing  ttt  pass 
the  night  in  this  manner,  and  had  turned  my  horse 
loose  that  he  might  graze  at  liberty,  a  woman,  re- 
turning from  the  labours  of  the  field,  stojqied  to  ob- 
serve me,  and  perceiving  that  I  was  weary  and 
dejected,  inquired  into  my  situation,  which  I  briefly 
explained  to  her;  whereupon,  with  looks  of  great 
conipassion,  she  took  up  my  saddle  and  bridle,  and 
told  me  to  follow  her.  Having  conducted  me  into 
her  hut,  she  lighted  up  a  lamp,  spread  a  nnit  on  the 
floor,  and  told  me  I  might  remain  there  for  the  night. 
Finding  that  I  was  very  hungry,  she  said  she  would 
procure  me  something  to  eat.  She  accordingly  went 
out,  and  returned  in  a  short  time  with  a  very  fine 
fish,  which,  having  caused  to  be  half  broiled  upon 
some  embers,  she  gave  me  for  supper.  The  rites  of 
hospitality  being  thus  performed  towanls  a  stranger 
in  distress,  my  worthy  benefactress  (pointing  to  the 
mat,  and  telling  me  I  might  sleep  there  without  ap- 
prehension) called  to  the  female  part  of  her  family, 
who  had  stood  gazing  on  me  all  the  while  in  fixed 
astonishment,  to  resume  their  task  of  spinning  cotton, 
in  which  they  continued  to  employ  themselves  great 
part  of  the  night.  They  lightened  their  labour  by 
songs,  one  of  which  was  composed  extempore,  for  I 
was  myself  the  subject  of  it.  It  was  sung  by  one  of 
the  young  women,  the  rest  joining  in  a  sort  of  chorus. 
The  air  was  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  the  words,  lite- 
r.'illy  translated,  were  these : — *  The  winds  roared, 
and  the  rains  fell.  The  poor  white  man,  faint  and 
weary,  came  and  sat  under  our  tree.  He  has  no 
mother  to  bring  him  milk — no  wife  to  grind  his  corn. 
Cfionis. — Let  us  pity  the  white  man — no  mother  has 
he,'  &c.  &c.  Trifling  as  this  recital  may  appear  to 
the  reader,  to  a  person  in  my  situation  the  cireura- 
stance  was  affecting  in  the  highest  degree.  I  was 
oppressed  by  such  unexpected  kindness,  and  sleep 
fled  from  my  eyes.  In  the  morning  1  presented  my 
compassionate  landlady  with  two  of  the  four  brass 
buttons  which  remained  on  my  waistcoat — the  only 
recompense  I  could  make  her. 

His  fortitude  under  suffering,  and  the  natural  piety 
of  his  mind,  are  beautifully  illustrated  by  .an  inci- 
dent related  after  he  had  been  robbed  and  stript  of 
most  of  his  clothes  at  a  village  near  Kooina  ; — 

After  the  robbers  were  gone,  I  sat  for  some  time 
looking    around    me   with    amazement    and   terror. 
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\\'hichevcr  way  I  turned,  iiothiiiij  appeared  but 
danger  and  difliculty.  I  .saw  myself  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  wilderness,  in  the  depth  of  the  niiny  sea.Hon, 
naked  and  alone,  surrounded  by  savage  animals,  and 
men  still  more  savage.  I  was  ti^  e  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  Kuropean  settlement.  All  these  circum- 
stances crowded  at  once  on  my  recollection,  and  1  con- 
fess that  my  spirits  began  to  fail  ine.  I  cunsidere»l  my 
fate  as  certain,  and  that  I  had  no  alternative  but  to 
lie  do\vTi  and  perish.  The  influence  of  religion,  how- 
ever, aided  and  supported  me.  I  reflected  that  no 
human  prudence  or  foresight  could  possibly  have 
averted  my  present  sufferings.  I  wa.s  indeed  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  yet  I  was  still  under  the  protecting 
eve  of  that  Providence  who  ha.s  condescended  to  call 
himself  the  stranger's  friend.  At  this  moment,  pain- 
ful as  mv  reflections  were,  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  a  small  moss  in  fructification  irresistibly  caught 
my  eye.  I  mention  this  to  show  from  what  trifling 
circumstances  the  mind  will  sometimes  derive  consola- 
tion ;  for  though  the  whole  plant  was  not  larger  than 
the  top  of  one  of  ray  fingers,  I  could  not  contemplate 
the  delicate  conformation  of  its  roots,  leaves,  and  cap- 
sula,  without  admiration.  Can  that  Being,  thought 
I,  who  planted,  watered,  and  brought  to  perfection,  in 
this  obscure  part  of  the  world,  a  thing  which  ap])ears 
of  80  small  importance,  look  with  unconcern  upon  the 
situation  and  sufferings  of  creatures  formed  after  his 
own  image?  Surely  not.  Keflections  like  the-e 
w<mld  not  allow  me  to  despair.  I  started  up,  and, 
disregarding  both  hunger  and  fatigue,  travelled  for- 
wards, assured  that  relief  was  at  hand  ;  and  I  was 
not  disappointed.  In  a  short  time  I  came  to  a  snniU 
village,  at  the  entrance  of  which  I  overtook  the  two 
shephenls  who  had  come  with  nie  from  Kooma.  They 
were  much  surprised  to  see  me  ;  for  they  said  they 
never  doubted  that  the  Foulahs,  when  they  had 
robbed,  had  murilered  me.  Departing  from  this 
village,  we  travelled  over  several  rocky  ridges,  and 
at  sunset  arrived  at  Sibidooloo,  the  frontier  town  of 
the  kingdom  of  Manding. 

Park  had  discovered  the  Niger  (or  Joliba,  or 
Quorra)  flowing  to  the  east,  and  thus  set  at  rest 
the  doubts  as  to  its  direction  in  the  interior  of 
Africa.  He  was  not  satisfied,  however,  but  longed 
to  follow  up  his  discovery  by  traciiig  it  to  its  termi- 
nation. For  some  years  he  was  constrained  to  re- 
main at  home,  and  he  f(jllo»ed  his  profession  of  a 
surgeon  in  the  town  of  IVcbles.  lie  embraced  a 
seeoncl  otTcr  from  the  African  Ass(x:iation,  and 
arrived  at  Goree  on  the  28tli  of  Man'li  18Ur).  ]!efi)re 
he  saw  the  Niger  once  more  'rolling  its  immense 
stream  along  the  plain,'  misfortunes  had  thickened 
around  him.  His  expedition  consisted  originally  of 
forty-four  men;  now  only  seven  remained.  He 
built  a  boat  at  Sansanding  to  prosecute  his  voyage 
down  the  river,  and  entered  it  on  the  17th  of 
November  180.),  with  thefixed  resolution  to  discover 
the  termination  of  the  Niger,  or  to  i>erish  in  the 
attempt.  The  party  had  sailed  several  days,  m  lien, 
on  pjissing  a  rocky  part  of  the  river  named  lioussa, 
the  natives  attacked  them,  and  I'ark  and  one  of  his 
companions  (Lieutenant  Miirtyn)  were  drowned 
while  attempting  to  escape  by  swimming.  The 
letters  ami  journals  of  the  traveller  had  been  sent 
by  him  to  Gambia  previous  to  his  embarking  on 
the  fatal  voyage,  and  a  narrative  o*"  the  journey 
compiled  from  them  was  published  in  ISl.l. 

Park  had  conjectured  that  the  Niger  and  Congo 
were  one  river;  and  in  IHlti  u  double  exi>edition 
was  planned,  one  part  of  which  was  destined  to 
RSi'eiid  the  Congo,  and  the  other  to  descend  the 
Niger,  hopes  King  entertained  that  a  meeting  would 
lake  place  at  some  point  of  the  mighty  stream. 
riie  comiuaud  of  this  exiK-ditiou  was  given  to  Cai-- 


TAi.N  TrcKtv,  an  experienced  naval  officer,  and  he 
was  accompanied  by  Mr  Sinitli,  a  botanist,  Mr 
Craneli,  a  zoologist,  and  by  Mr  Galway,  an  intelli- 
gent friend.  The  expedition  was  unfortunate — all 
died  but  Captain  Tuekey,  and  he  was  coni]Kdled  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  from  fever  and  exhaustion 
In  the  narrative  of  this  expedition,  there  is  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  country  of  Congo,  which 
appears  to  be  an  undefined  tract  of  territory, 
hemmed  in  between  Loango  on  the  north  and 
Angola  on  the  si>utli,  and  stretching  far  inland. 
The  military  part  of  this  e-xpedition,  under  Major 
Peddie,  was  equally  unfortunate.  He  did  not  ascend 
the  Gambia,  but  pursued  the  route  by  the  Kio 
Nunez  and  the  country  of  the  Foulahs.  Peddie 
died  at  Kacundy,  at  the  head  of  tlie  Kio  Nunez, 
and  Captain  Camplx'U,  on  whom  the  command  then 
devolved,  also  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  disease 
and  distres.s.  In  1819  two  other  travellers,  Mr 
Uitchie  and  Lieutenant  Lyon,  proceeded  from  Tripoli 
to  Fezzan,  witli  the  view  of  penetrating  southward 
as  far  as  Soudan.  The  climate  soon  extinguished 
all  hopes  from  this  expedition;  Mr  Ritchie  sank 
beneath  it,  and  Lieutenant  Lyon  was  so  reduced  as 
to  be  able  to  extend  his  journey  only  to  the  southern 
frontiers  of  Fezzan. 

UEN'UAM  ANT)  CLAPPEBTON. 

In  1S22  another  impnrf.int  African  expedition 
was  planned  by  a  ilillcrcnt  route,  under  the  care  ot 
Major  Denham,  Caitain  Clapperton,  and  1)b 
Ot'DNEY.  They  proceeded  from  Tripoli  across  the 
Great  Desert  to  Bornou,  and  in  February  18'23 
arrived  at  Kouka,  the  capital  of  Bornou.  An  im- 
mense lake,  the  Tsliail,  was  seen  to  form  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  rivers  of  Bornou,  and  the  country  was 
highly  populous.  The  travellers  were  hosjiitably 
entertained  at  Kouk.i.  Oudney  fell  a  victim  to  the 
climate,  but  Clapperton  ])enefrated  as  far  as  Socka- 
too,  the  residence  of  tlie  Sultan  Bello,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Fcllatali  empire.  The  sultan  received 
him  with  much  state,  and  admired  all  the  presents 
that  were  brought  to  him.  'Everything,'  he  said, 
'  is  wonderful,  but  you  are  the  greatest  curiosity  of 
all.'  The  traveller's  presence  of  mind  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  anecdote : — 

'March  19,  I  was  sent  for,'  says  Clapperton,  'by 
the  sultan,  and  desired  to  bring  with  me  the  "  look- 
ing-i;lass  of  the  sun,"  the  name  they  gave  to  my 
sextant.  1  iirst  exhibited  a  planisphere  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  sultan  knew  all  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  some  of  the  constellations,  and  many  of 
the  stars,  by  their  Arabic  names.  The  looking-glass 
of  the  sun  was  then  brought  forward,  and  occa.sioned 
much  surprise.  I  ha<l  to  explain  all  its  appendages. 
The  inverting  telescope  was  an  object  of  immense 
astonishment ;  and  1  had  to  stand  at  some  little  dis- 
tance to  let  the  sultan  look  at  me  through  it,  for  his 
people  were  all  afraid  of  placing  themselves  within 
its  magical  influence.  I  had  next  to  show  hiin  how 
to  take  an  observation  of  the  sun.  The  c:lsc  of  the 
artificial  horizon,  of  which  1  had  lost  the  key,  was 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  open,  as  happened  on  this 
occasion  :  1  asked  one  of  the  people  near  mo  for  a 
knife  to  press  up  the  lid.  lie  handed  me  one  quite 
too  small,  and  I  quite  inadvertently  asked  for  s 
dagger  for  the  same  pur|>ose.  The  sultan  was  imme- 
diately thrown  into  a  fright ;  he  siizcd  his  swot\l,  and 
half-drawing  it  from  the  scabbard,  placed  it  bvfora 
bim,  trembling  all  the  time  like  an  ii-s|Hn  leaf.  (. 
dill  not  deem  it  prudent  to  take  the  least  notice  of 
his  alarm,  although  it  was  I  who  hail  in  reality  most 
cause  of  fear  ;  and  on  receiving  the  dagger,  I  calmly 
opened  the  cose,  and  rvturued  tha  noapuu  t«  it.<  owaei 
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with  n[>iiarciit  unconcern.  When  the  artificiivl  horizon 
WHS  aminp-il,  the  sultim  rinil  nil  his  attendants  had 
a  peep  at  the  sun,  and  my  breach  of  etiquette  seemed 
entirely  forgotten.' 

Sockatoo  formed  the  utmost  limit  of  the  expedition. 
The  result  was  jmlilished  in  182G,  under  the  title  of 
Kairative  of  Trai-eU  and  Di.\rutfiies  in  yiirthern  and 
Central  Africa,  in  the  <iears  18-J2.  1823,  and  1!<24,  /-// 
ttiijiir  Ih-nliam.  Ciiiilain  Clappcrtnn,  and  the  late  l)r 
Ondnni.  ("lappcrton  resumed  his  travels  in  1825, 
and  completed  a  journey  across  the  continent  of 
Africa  from  Tripoli  to  lienin,  accompanied  hy  Cap- 
tain I'earcc,  a  naval  Burgeon,  a  drau{;htsman,  and 
Kichard  Lander,  a  yound  man  who  volunteered  to 
accompany  him  as'a  confidential  servant.  They 
'jinded  at  'Haihijirv.  in  the  Bight  of  Benin  ;  but  death 
soon  cut  otr  all  but  Clapperton  and  Lander.  They 
pursued  their  course,  and  visited  Boussa,  the  scene 
of  Miingo  Park's  death.  They  proceeded  to  Socka- 
too after  an  interesting  journey,  with  the  view  of 
soliciting  permission  from  the  sultan  to  visit  Tim- 
buctoo  and  Bornou.  In  this  Clapperton  was  unsuc- 
cessful;  ami  being  seized  with  dysentery,  he  .lied  in 
the  arms  of  his  faithful  servant  on  the  13th  of  April 
1827.  Lander  was  allowed  to  return,  and  in  1830 
he  published  an  account  of  Captain  Clapperton's 
last  expedition.  The  imfortunate  traveller  w-as  at 
the  time  of  Ids  death  in  his  39th  year. 

Clapperton  made  valuable  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  of  Africa.  '  The  limit  of  Lieu- 
tenant Lyon's  journey  southward  across  the  desert 
was  in  latitude' 24  degrees,  wliile  llajor  Denham,  in 
his  expedition  to  Mandara.  reached  latitude  9  de- 
grees 15  minutes,  thus  adding  U^  degrees,  or  900 
miles,  to  the  extent  explored  by  Europeans.  Ilorne- 
nnuin,  it  is  true,  had  previously  crossed  the  desert, 
and  had  proceeded  as  far  southwards  as  Ny  fl'c,  in 
latitude  UU  degrees ;  but  no  account  was  ever 
received  of  his  journey.  Park  in  his  first  expedi- 
tion reached  Silla,  in  longitude  1  degree  34  minutes 
■west,  a  distance  of  UUO  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Gambia.  Denham  and  Clapperton,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  east  side  of  Lake  Tshad  in  longitude 
i7  degrees,  to  Sockatoo  in  longitude  5§  degrees, 
exjilored  a  distance  of  700  miles  from  east  to  west 
in  the  heart  of  Africa ;  a  line  of  only  400  miles  re- 
maining unknow  n  between  Silla  and  Sockatoo.  But 
the  second  journey  of  Cajitaiu  Clapperton  added 
tenfold  value  to  these  discoveries.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  detect  the  shortest  and  most  e.asy  road  to 
the  jiopulous  countries  of  the  interior ;  and  he  could 
boast  of  being  the  first  who  had  completed  an  itine- 
rary across  the  continent  of  Africa  from  Tripoli  to 
Benin.'  * 

RICHARD  LANDER, 

The  honour  of  discovering  and  finally  determin- 
ing the  course  v/f  the  Niger  was  left  to  Kich.vrd 
Lander.  Under  the  auspices  of  government,  Lander 
and  his  brother  left  Lngland  in  January  1830.  and 
arrived  at  Badagry  on  the  19th  of  March.  Fnan 
Boussa  they  sailed  down  the  Niger,  and  ultimately 
entered  the  Atlantic  by  the  river  Nun,  one  of  the 
branches  from  the  Niger.  They  returned  from  their 
triumphant  expedition  in  June  1831,  and  publi.shed 
an  account  of  their  travels  in  three  small  volumes. 
for  which  Mr  Murray,  the  eminent  bookseller,  is 
said  to  have  given  a  thousand  guineas ;  Kicliard 
Lander  was  induced  to  embark  in  another  expedi- 
tion to  Africa — a  commercial  speculation  fitted  out 
by  some  Liverpool  merchants,  which  proved  an 
atter  failure.     A  party  of  natives  attacked  the  ad- 
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venturers  on  the  river  Niger,  and  Lander  was 
wounded  by  a  musket  ball.  He  arrived  at  Fernando 
Po,  but  died  from  the  effijcts  of  liis  wound  on  the 
ICth  of  February  1834,  aged  thirty-one.  A  narra- 
tive of  this  unfortunate  expedition  was  published  in 
1837,  in  two  volumes,  by  Mr  Macgrcgor  Laird  and 
Jlr  Oldfield,  surviving  officers  of  the  expedition. 

BOWDICH,  CAMPBEIX,  AND  BURCHELL. 

Of  Western  Africa,  interesting  accounts  are  given 
in  the  Mission  to  Aslmnia;  18i;i,  by  Ma  Bowiiiril ; 
and  of  Southern  Africa,  in  the  Travels  of  Mk  Cami'- 
DELL,  a  missionary,  1822  ;  and  in  Travels  in  i^uulliern 
Africa,  1822,  by  Mr  Burchell.  Campbell  was  the 
first  to  i)enetrate  beyond  Lattakoo,  the  capital  of 
the  Boshuana  tribe  of  the  Matchapins.  He  ui^.2e 
two  missions  to  Africa,  one  in  1813,  and  a  second 
in  1820,  both  being  undertaken  under  the  aus[)ices 
of  the  Missionary  Society.  He  founded  a  Christian 
establislunent  at  Lattakoo,  but  the  natives  evinced 
little  disposition  to  embrace  the  pure  faith,  so  dif- 
ferent from  their  sensual  and  superstitious  rites. 
Until  Mr  Bowdieh's  mission  to  Asliantee,  that 
powerful  kingdom  and  its  capital,  Cooinassie  (a 
city  of  100,000  souls),  although  not  nine  days' 
journey  from  the  English  settlements  on  tlie  coast, 
were  known  only  by  name,  and  very  few  persons  in 
England  had  ever  "formed  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
barbaric  pomp  and  magnificence,  or  of  the  state, 
strength,  and  political  condition  of  the  Ashantee 
nation. 

J.  L.  BURCKHARDT — J.  B.  EELZONI. 

Among  the  numerous  victims  of  African  disco- 
very are  two  eminent  travellers — Burckhardt  and 
Belzoni.  John  Li'dwig  Burckhardt  (1785-1817) 
was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who  visited  F^ngland, 
and  was  engaged  by  the  African  Association.  He 
proceeded  to  Aleppo  in  1809,  and  resided  two  years 
in  that  city,  personating  the  character  of  a  Mussul- 
man doctor  of  laws,  and  acquiring  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  l.ingu.age  and  customs  of  the  East.  He 
visited  Palmyra,  Damascus,  and  Lebanon  ;  stopped 
some  time  atCairo,  and  niade  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
crossing  the  Nubian  desert  by  the  route  taken  by 
Bruce.  He  returned  to  Cairo,  and  was  preparing  to 
depart  thence  i[i  a  caravan  for  Fezzan,  in  the  north 
of  Africa,  when  he  was  cut  off  by  a  fever.  His 
journals,  letters,  and  memoranda,  were  all  preserved, 
and  are  very  valuable.  He  was  an  accurate  ob- 
server of  men  and  manners,  and  his  works  throw 
much  light  on  the  geography  and  moral  condition 
of  the  countries  he  visited.  'I'hey  were  published  at 
intervals  from  1819  to  1830.  John  Baptist  Belzoni 
»  as  a  native  of  Padua,  in  Italy,  who  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1803.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  stature 
and  muscular  strength,  capable  of  enduring  the 
greatest  fatigue.  F'rom  1815  to  1819  he  was 
engaged  in  exploring  the  antiquities  of  Egypt. 
Works  on  this  subject  had  previously  appeared — 
The  Egyptiaca  of  H.amihon,  1809;  Mr  Legh's  Nar- 
rative of  a  Journey  in  Egypt,  1816;  Captain  Light's 
Travels,  1818  ;  and  Memoirs  relating  to  European 
and  Asiatic  Turkey,  &c.  by  Mr  R.  Walpole,  1817. 
Mr  Legh's  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Nubia— the 
region  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile— had 
attracted  much  attention.  While  the  temples  of 
Egypt  are  edifices  raised  above  ground,  those  of 
Nubia  are  excavated  rocks,  ani  some  almost  of 
mountain  magnitude  have  been  hewn  into  temples 
and  chiseled  into  sculpture.  Mr  Lcgh  was  the  first 
adventurer  in  this  career.  Belzoni  acted  as  as- 
sistant to  Jlr  Salt  (the  Biitish  consul  at  Egypt)  in 
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exploring  the  E^pt'mn  pyraniids  ami  ancient  tombs. 
Some  of  these  remains  of  art  were  eminently  rich 
and  splendid,  and  one  which  he  discovered  near 
Tliebes,  containing  a  sarcopliatius  of  the  finest 
Oriental  alabaster,  minutdy  8ciiii)tured  with  hun- 
dreds of  figures,  he  hrout,'hl  with  him  to  Britain, 
and  it  is  now  in  the  Hriti.sh  Musenni.  In  1820  he 
published  A  Narnttive  of  ()/>rrafi(>ns  and  Recent 
JJistoveries  ivithin  the  Pi/ramids,  I'vmples^  &:c.  in  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  which  shows  how  nni(;h  may  be  done 
by  the  labour  and  unremitting  exertions  of  one  in- 
dividual. Belzoni's  success  in  Kgypt,  his  great  bodily 
strength,  and  his  a<iventurous  spirit,  inspired  him 
with  the  hope  of  achieving  discoveries  in  Africa. 
lie  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  with  the  intention 
of  travelling  to  Timbuctoo,  b\it  died  at  Benin  of 
an  attack  of  dysentery  on  the  3d  of  December  1823. 
AVe  subjoin  a  few  passages  from  Belzoni'a  nar- 
rative : — 

[77itf  Ruins  at  Tlicbes,'} 

On  the  2"2d,  we  saw  for  the  first  time  the  ruins  of 
p-eat  Thebes,  and  landed  at  Luxor.  Here  I  beg  the 
reader  to  obsenc,  that  but  very  imperfect  ideas  can 
be  formed  of  the  extensive  ruins  of  Thebes,  even  from 
the  accounts  of  the  most  skilful  and  accurate  travel- 
lers. It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  imagine  the  scene 
displayed,  without  seeing  it.  The  most  sublime  ideas 
that  can  be  formed  from  the  most  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  our  present  architecture,  would  give  a  very 
incorrect  picture  of  thene  ruins  ;  for  such  is  the  diffe- 
rence not  only  in  magnitude,  but  in  fnrm,  proportion, 
and  cnnstruction,  that  even  the  pencil  can  convey  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  whole.  It  api)cared  to  me  like 
entering  a  city  of  giants,  who,  after  a  long  conflict, 
were  all  destroyed,  leaving  the  ruins  of  their  various 
temples  as  the  only  proofs  of  their  former  existence. 
The  temple  of  huxor  presents  to  the  traveller  at  once 
one  of  the  most  splendid  groups  of  Kgyptian  grandeur. 
The  extensive  propylwon,  with  the  two  obelisks,  and 
colossal  statues  in  the  front  ;  the  thick  groups  of  enor- 
mous columns  ;  the  variety  of  apartments,  and  the 
sanctuary  it  contains;  the  beautiful  ornaments  which 
adorn  every  part  of  the  walls  and  columns,  described 
by  Mr  Hamilton;  cause  in  the  astonished  traveller 
an  oblivion  of  all  that  he  has  seen  befitre.  If  his  at- 
tention be  attracted  to  the  north  side  of  Thebes  by 
the  towering  remains  that  project  a  great  height  above 
the  wood  of  palm-trees,  he  will  gradually  enter  that 
forest-like  aH,semblaj:e  of  ruins  of  temples,  columns, 
obelisks,  colossi,  sphinxes,  portals,  and  an  endless 
number  of  other  astonishing  objects,  that  will  convince 
him  at  once  of  the  impossibility  of  a  description.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  still  the  traveller  finds  him- 
self among  wonders.  The  temples  of  (iouniou,  Mem- 
nonium,  and  Medinet  Aboo,  attest  the  extent  of  the 
great  city  on  this  Hide.  The  unrivalled  colossal  figures 
in  the  plains  of  Thebes,  the  number  of  tombs  exca- 
vated in  the  rocks,  those  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
kings,  with  their  paintingH,  scul]>tures,  mununies,  sar- 
cophagi, figures,  kc.  are  all  objects  worthy  of  the  ad- 
miration of  the  traveller,  who  will  not  fail  to  wonder 
how  a  nation  which  was  once  so  great  as  to  erect  these 
stupendous  edifices,  could  t*o  far  full  into  oblivion 
that  even  their  language  and  writing  arc  totally  un- 
known to  us. 

[Opening  a  Tomh  at  ThcUa,"] 

On  the  16th  of  October  11(17,  I  set  a  number  of 
felhihs,  or  labouring  Arabs,  to  work,  and  caused  the 
oarth  to  be  opened  at  the  foot  of  a  .nteep  hill,  and  un- 
der the  bed  of  a  torrent,  which,  when  it  rains,  pours  a 
gre:it  ijuantity  of  water  over  tlie  spot  in  wliich  they 
wcrf  digging.     No  one  could  imagine  that  the  aocieut 


Kgyi)tiiins  would  make  the  entrance  into  such  an  im- 
mense and  su]>erb  excavation  just  uinier  a  torrent  of 
water;  but  I  had  strong  reasons  to  suppose  that  there 
was  a  tomb  in  that  place,  from  indications  1  had  pre- 
viously observed  in  my  search  of  other  sepL  chres. 
The  Arabs,  who  were  accustomed  to  dig,  were  ill  of 
opinion  that  nothing  was  to  be  found  there;  but  I 
persisted  in  carrying  on  the  work  ;  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  following  day  we  perceived  the  part  of  the 
rock  that  had  been  hewn  and  cut  away.  On  the  Utth, 
early  in  the  morning,  the  task  was  resumed  ;  and 
about  noon,  the  workmen  reached  the  opening,  which 
was  eighteen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
When  there  was  room  enough  for  uie  to  creep  through 
a  passage  that  the  earth  had  left  under  the  ceiling  of 
the  first  corridor,  I  perceived  immediately,  by  the 
painting  on  tlie  roof,  and  by  the  hieroglyphics  in 
basso-relievo,  that  I  had  at  length  reached  the  entrance 
of  a  large  and  magnificent  tomb.  I  hastily  passed 
along  this  corridor,  and  came  to  a  staircase  '2\'>  feet  long, 
at  the  foot  of  which  I  entered  another  gallery  ',Vt  feet 
3  inches  long,  where  my  progress  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  a  large  \ni  30  feet  deep  and  14  feet  by  i2 
feet  3  inches  wide.  (Jn  the  other  side,  and  in  front  ol 
me,  1  obsen-ed  a  small  aperture  '2  feet  wide  and  '1  feet 
6  inches  high,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  a  quantity 
of  rubbish.  A  rope  fiistened  to  a  piece  of  wood,  that 
was  laid  across  the  passage  against  the  projections 
which  fonued  a  kind  of  doorway,  appeared  to  have 
been  used  formerly  for  descending  into  the  pit;  and 
from  the  small  aperture  Oi  the  opposite  side  hung 
another  which  reached  the  bi  'torn,  no  doubt  for  the 
purpose  of  ascending.  The  wl  d,  and  the  rope  fast- 
ened to  it,  crumbled  to  dust  on  being  touched.  i\i 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  were  several  pieces  of  wood  placeu 
against  the  side  of  it,  so  as  to  assist  the  pen»on  who 
WHS  to  a,*<cend  by  meaim  of  the  rope  into  the  aperture. 
It  was  not  till  the  following  day  that  we  contrived  to 
make  a  bridge  of  two  beams,  and  crossed  the  pit,  when 
we  discovered  the  little  aperturti  to  be  an  opening 
forced  through  a  wall,  that  had  entirely  closed  what 
we  afterwards  found  to  be  the  entrance  into  magnifi- 
cent halls  and  corridors  beyond.  The  ancient  Kgyp- 
tiuns  had  closely  shut  it  up,  plastered  the  wall  over, 
and  painted  it  like  the  rest  of  the  sides  of  the  pit,  so 
that,  but  for  the  aperture,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  there  was  any  further  proceeding. 
Any  one  would  have  concluded  that  the  tomb  ended 
with  the  pit.  Besides,  the  pit  served  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  rain-water  which  might  occasionally  full 
in  the  mountain,  and  thus  kept  out  the  damp  from 
the  inner  part  of  the  tomb.  We  passed  through  the 
small  aperture,  and  then  made  the  full  discovery 
of  the  whole  sepulchre. 

An  inspection  of  the  model  will  exhibit  the  nume- 
rous galleries  and  halls  through  which  we  wandered  ; 
and  the  vivid  colours  and  extraordinary  figures  oi 
thewalls  and  ceilings,  which  everywhere  met  our  view, 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  astonishment  we  must  have 
felt  at  every  step.  In  one  apartment  we  found  the 
carca-se  of  a  bull  embalmed  ;  and  also  scattered  in 
various  places  wooden  figures  of  mununies  covered 
with  aspliiiltuni  to  jireserve  them.  In  some  of  the 
rooms  were  U  ing  about  statues  of  fine  earth,  baked, 
coloured  blue,  and  strongly  vanii.shcd  ;  in  another 
part  were  four  wooden  figures  standing  erect,  four  feet 
high,  with  a  circular  hollow  inside,  aa  if  intende<I  to 
C(tritain  a  ndl  of  piip\rus.  The  sarcophagus  of  Oriental 
alaba-ster  was  fiiuml  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  to  which 
I  gave  the  name  of  the  .hhIooh,  without  a  cover,  which 
had  been  removed  and  broken  ;  and  the  Inxly  that  had 
once  occupied  this  superb  cothn  had  been  carried 
awav.  We  were  not,  therefore,  the  first  who  had  pro- 
fanely entered  this  mysterious  mansion  of  ihc  dead, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  it  ha«I  remained  undiitturbcd 
since  the  time  of  the  iuvaaiou  of  the  Pcniaus. 
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The  urchitoftural  riuna  and  monuments  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  are  stupemlous  relics  of  former 
ages.  They  reach  back  to  the  period  wiien  Thebes 
pitureJ  her  heroes  tliroiij;h  a  lumdred  gates,  and 
Greec  and  Kome  were  the  desert  abodes  of  barba- 
rians. '  From  tlie  tops  of  the  I'yramids,'  said  Napo- 
leon to  his  soldiers  on  the  eve  of  battle,  '  the  shades 
of  forty  centuries  look  down  upon  you.*  Learning 
and  reeearch  have  unveiled  part  of  the  mystery  of 
these  august  memorials.  Men  like  Bel/.oiii  iiave 
penetrated  into  the  vast  sepulchres,  and  unearthed 
the  huge  sculpture ;  and  seliolars  like  Young  and 
ChampoUion,  by  discovering  the  hieroglyphic  writ- 
ing of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  have  been  able  to  as- 
certain tlieir  object  and  history.  The  best  English 
books  on  Egypt  are.  The  Mamters  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Etji/'pti,ins.  by  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  \S'^7  ;  and 
An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern 
Egyptians^  by  Edward  W.  Lane,  1836. 

DR  E.  D.  CLARKE. 

One  of  the  most  original  and  interesting  of  modern 
travellers  was  the  late  Kev.  Dr  Edward  Daniel 
Clarkk  (1769-1822),  a  fellow  of  Jesus  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  tlie  first  professor  of  mineralogy  in  that 
university.  In  1799  l)r  Clarke  set  otf  with  Mr 
Malthus,  and  some  other  college  frientls,  on  a  journey 
among  tlie  northern  nations.  He  travelled  for  three 
years  and  a  half,  visiting  the  south  of  Russia,  part 
of  Asia,  Turkey,  Egyp  ,  and  Palestine.  The  first 
volume  of  his  travels  a  peared  in  1810,  and  included 
R'-^sia,  Tartary,  and  furkey.  The  second,  whicii 
became  more  popular,  was  issued  in  1812,  and  in- 
cluded Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land;  and 
three  other  volumes  appeared  at  intervals  before 
1819.  The  sixth  volume  was  pubHshed  after  his 
death,  part  being  contributed  by  Mr  Walpole, 
author  of  travels  in  the  Levant.  Dr  Clarke  received 
from  bis  publishers  the  large  sum  of  £7000  for  his 
collection  of  travels.  Their  success  was  immediate 
and  extensive.  As  an  honest  and  accomplished 
writer,  careful  in  his  facts,  clear  and  polished  in  his 
style,  and  comprehensive  in  his  knowledge  and  ob- 
•ervation,  Dr  Clarke  has  not  been  excelled  by  any 
general  European  traveller. 

[Description  of  Hie  Pyramids.] 

We  were  roused  as  soon  as  the  sun  dawned  by  An- 
tony, our  faithful  Greek  .scn'ant  and  interpreter,  with 
the  intelligence  that  the  pjTamids  were  in  view.  We 
hastened  from  the  cabin  ;  and  never  will  the  impression 
made  by  their  appearance  be  obliterated.  Ky  reflect- 
ing the  sun'«  rays,  they  appear  as  white  as  snow,  and 
of  such  8ur|irising  magnitude,  that  nothing  we  had 
previously  conceived  in  our  imagination  had  prepared 
us  for  the  spectacle  we  beheld.  The  sight  instantly 
convinced  us  that  no  power  of  description,  no  delinea- 
tion, can  convey  "deaa  adequate  to  the  eflect  produced 
in  viewing  these  stupendous  monuments.  The  for- 
mality of  their  construction  is  lost  in  their  prodigious 
magnitude ;  the  mind,  elevated  by  wonder,  feels  at 
once  the  force  of  an  axiom,  which,  however  disputed, 
experience  confirms — that  in  vastuess,  whatsoever  bo 
its  nature,  there  dwells  sublimity.  Another  proof  of 
their  indescribable  power  is,  that  no  one  ever  ap- 
proached them  under  other  emotions  than  those  of 
terror,  which  is  another  principal  source  of  the  sub- 
lime. In  certain  instances  of  irritable  feeling,  this 
impression  of  awe  and  fear  has  been  so  great  as  to 
cause  pain  rather  than  pleasure  ;  hence,  perhaps,  have 
originated  descriptions  of  the  pyramids  which  repre- 
Bent  them  as  deformed  and  gloomy  masses,  without 
ta.-ite  or  beauty.  Persons  who  have  derived  no  satis- 
Gwtion  from  the  contemplation  of  them,  may  not  have 


been  conscious  that  the  uneasiness  they  experienced 
wa,s  a  result  of  their  own  sensibility.  Others  have 
acknowledged  ideas  widely  different,  excited  by  every 
wonderful  circunmtance  of  cluiracter  and  of  situation 
-ideas  of  duration,  almost  endless  ;  of  power,  incon- 
ceivable ;  of  majesty,  supreme  ;  of  solitude,  most  awful ; 
of  grandeur,  of  desolation,  and  cf  repose. 

Upon  the  iSd  of  August  lt)0"2  we  set  out  for  the 
pyramids,  the  inundation  enabling  us  to  approach 
within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  larger  pyramid  in  our 
djerm.*  Messrs  Hammer  and  Hamilton  accompanied 
us.  We  arrived  at  Djiza  at  daybreak,  and  called 
upon  some  English  officers,  who  wished  to  join  our 
party  upon  this  occasion.  From  Djiza  our  ai)i>roach 
to  the  pyramids  was  through  a  swampy  country,  by 
means  of  a  narrow  canal,  which,  however,  was  deep 
enough  ;  and  we  arrived  without  any  obstacle  at  nine 
o'clock  at  the  bottom  of  a  sandy  slope  leading  up  to 
the  principal  pyramid.  Some  Bedouin  Arabs,  who 
had  assembled  to  receive  us  upon  our  landing,  were 
much  amused  by  the  eagerness  excited  in  our  whole 
party  to  prove  who  should  first  set  his  foot  upon  the 
summit  of  this  artificial  mountain.  With  what 
amazement  did  we  survey  the  vast  sui-face  that  was 
presented  to  us  when  we  arrived  at  this  stupendous 
monument,  which  seemed  to  reach  the  clouds.  Here 
and  there  appeared  some  Arab  guides  upon  the  im- 
mense masses  above  us,  like  so  many  pigmies,  waiting 
to  show  the  way  to  the  summit.  Now  and  then  we 
thought  we  heard  voices,  and  listened  ;  but  it  was  the 
wind  in  powerful  gusts  sweeping  the  immense  ranges 
of  stone.  Already  some  of  our  i)arty  had  begun  the 
ascent,  and  were  pausing  at  the  tremendous  depth 
which  they  saw  below.  One  of  our  military  compa- 
nions, after  having  surmounted  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  undertaking,  became  giddy  in  consequence  of 
looking  down  from  the  elevation  he  had  attained  ;  and 
being  compelled  to  abandon  the  project,  he  hired  an 
Arab  to  assist  him  in  eftecting  his  descent.  The  rest 
of  us,  more  accustomed  tu  the  business  of  climbing 
heights,  with  many  a  halt  for  respiration,  and  many 
an  exclamation  of  wonder,  pursued  our  way  towards 
the  summit.  The  mode  of  aecent  has  been  frequently 
described  ;  and  yet,  from  the  questions  which  are  often 
proposed  to  travellers,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  gene- 
rally understood.  The  reader  may  imagine  himself 
to  be  upon  a  staircase,  every  step  of  which,  to  a  man 
of  middle  stature,  is  nearly  breast  high,  and  the 
breadth  of  each  step  is  equal  to  its  height,  conse- 
quently the  footing  is  secure  ;  and  although  a  retro- 
spect in  going  up  be  sometimes  fearful  to  persons 
unaccustomed  to  look  down  from  any  considerable 
elevation,  yet  there  is  little  danger  of  falling.  In  some 
places,  indeed,  where  the  stones  are  decayed,  caution 
may  be  required,  and  an  Arab  guide  is  always  neces- 
sary to  avoid  a  total  interruption  ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  the  means  of  ascent  are  such  that  alnius-t  eveiy 
one  may  accomplish  it.  Our  progress  was  impeded  by 
other  causes.  We  carried  with  us  a  few  instruments, 
such  as  our  boat-compass,  a  thermometer,  a  telescope, 
&c. ;  these  could  not  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  the 
Aral)s,  and  they  were  liable  to  be  broken  every  instant. 
At  length  we  reached  the  topmost  tier,  to  the  great 
delight  and  satisfaction  of  all  the  party.  Here  we 
found  a  platform  thirty-two  feet  square,  consisting  of 
nine  large  stones,  each  of  which  might  weigh  about 
a  ton,  although  they  are  much  inferior  in  size  to 
some  of  the  stones  used  in  the  construction  of  this 
pyramid.  Travellers  of  all  ages,  and  of  various 
nations,  have  here  inscribed  their  names.  Some  are 
written  in  Greek,  many  in  French,  a  few  in  Arabic, 
one  or  two  in  English,  and  others  in  Latin.  \\'e  were 
as  desirous  as  our  predecessors  to  leave  a  memorial 
of  our  arrival ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  tribute  of  thankful- 
ness due  for  the  success  of  our  undertaking;  and  pre- 
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Bcntly  every  one  of  our  party  was  seen  busied  in  adding 
the  inscription  of  his  name. 

Upon  this  area,  which  looks  like  a  point  when  seen 
from  Cairo  or  from  the  Nile,  it  is  cxtraurdinary  that 
none  of  those  numerous  hermits  fixed  their  abode 
who  retired  to  the  tops  of  columns  and  to  almost  in- 
accessible solitudes  upon  the  pinnacles  of  the  highest 
rocks.  It  otfers  a  much  more  convenient  and  secure 
retreat  than  was  selected  by  an  ascetic,  wiio  pitched 
his  residence  upon  the  architrave  of  a  temple  in  the 
vicinity  of  Athens.  The  heat,  according  to  t-'ahrenheit's 
thermometer  at  the  time  of  our  coming,  did  not  ex- 
ceed 84  degrees  ;  and  the  same  temperature  continued 
during  the  time  we  remained,  a  strong  wind  blowing 
from  the  north-west.  The  view  from  this  eminence 
amply  fulfilled  our  expectations  ;  nor  do  the  accounts 
which  have  been  given  of  it,  as  it  appears  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  exaggerate  the  novelty  and  grandeur  of 
the  sight.  All  the  region  towards  Cairo  and  the  Delta 
resembled  a  sea  covered  with  innumerable  islands. 
Forests  of  palm-trees  were  seen  standing  in  the  water, 
the  inundation  spreading  over  the  land  where  they 
etood,  so  as  to  give  them  an  appearance  of  growing  in 
the  flood.  To  the  north,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
nothing  could  be  discerned  but  a  watery  surface  thus 
diversiticd  by  plantations  and  by  villages.  To  the 
Bouth  we  saw  the  pyramids  of  baccara  ;  and  upon  the 
east  of  these,  smaller  monuments  of  the  same  kind 
Dearer  to  the  Nile.  An  appearance  of  ruins  might 
indeed  be  traced  the  whole  way  from  the  pyramids  of 
Djlza  to  those  of  Saccara,  as  if  they  had  been  once 
connected,  so  as  to  constitute  one  viisi  cemetery.  Be- 
yond the  pyramids  of  Sacc;ira  we  could  perceive  the 
distant  mountains  of  the  Said  ;  an<l  upon  an  eminence 
near  the  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile,  appeared  a  monastery 
of  considerable  size.  Towards  the  west  and  south- 
west, the  eyfi  ranged  over  the  great  Libyan  Desert, 
extending  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  horizon,  without 
a  sirgle  object  to  interrupt  the  dreary  horror  of  the 
landscape,  except  dark  floating  spots  caused  by  the 
shallows  of  passing  clouds  upon  the  sand. 

Upon  the  south-east  side  is  the  gigantic  statue  of 
the  .Sphinx,  the  most  colossal  piece  of  sculpture  which 
remains  of  all  the  works  executed  by  the  an<Ments. 
The  French  have  uncovered  all  the  petlestal  of  this 
statue,  and  all  the  cumbent  or  leonine  parts  of  the 
figure  ;  these  were  before  entirely  concealed  by  sand. 
Instead,  however,  of  answering  the  expectations  raised 
concerning  the  work  upon  which  it  was  hupjHised  to 
rest,  the  pedestal  i)roves  to  be  a  wretched  substructure 
of  brickwork  and  small  pieces  of  stone  put  together, 
like  the  most  insignificant  piece  of  modern  masonry, 
and  wholly  out  of  character  both  with  respect  to  the 
prodigious  labour  bestowed  upon  the  statue  itself,  and 
the  gigantic  appearance  of  the  hurrouuillng  objects. 
Beyond  the  Sphinx  we  distinctly  discerned  amidst 
the  sandy  waste  the  R'lnains  and  vestiges  of  a  magni- 
ficent building,  periaps  the  Scrapeum. 

Immediately  beneath  our  view,  upon  the  eastern 
and  western  side,  wo  saw  so  many  tomb't  tlmt  we  were 
unable  to  count  theui,  some  being  half  buried  in  the 
Band,  others  rising  considerably  above  it.  All  these 
are  of  an  oblong  for>  i,  with  sides  sli»plng  like  the  roofs 
of  European  house*.  A  plan  of  their  situation  and 
appearance  is  given  in  Pocock's  Travels.  The  second 
pyramid,  standing  t  )  the  south-west,  ha.s  the  remains 
of  a  ci'vering  near  Its  vertex,  a-s  uf  a  plating  of  stone 
which  had  once  invented  all  itn  four  Hideft.  Some  per- 
sons, deceived  by  the  extenml  hue  of  this  covering, 
have  believed  it  to  be  of  nnirble  ;  but  its  white  appear- 
ance is  owing  to  a  partial  deconiposltiun  affecting  the 
surface  only.  Not  a  single  fragment  of  marble  can 
be  found  anywhere  near  thin  pyramid.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  paved  court,  having  walls  on  the  out- 
side, and  places  ».s  for  doom  or  portals  in  the  walls; 
ftlso  an  advance  iwork  or  norlico.     A  third  pyramid, 


of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  the  second,  appears 
beyond  the  Sphinx  to  the  south-west  ;  and  there  are 
three  others,  one  of  which  Is  nearly  buried  in  the  sand, 
between  the  large  pyramid  and  this  statue  to  the 
south-east. 


CLASSIC  TRAVELLERS — FORSYTH,  EUSTACE,  &C. 

The  classic  countries  of  Greece  and  Italy  hare 
l»een  described  by  various  travellers — scbulars,  poets, 
painters,  architects,  and  antiquaries.  The  celebrateii 
Travels  of  Amicharsis,  by  liartheleniy,  were  pub- 
lished in  1788,  and  shortly  afterwards  translated 
into  English.  This  excellent  work  (of  which  the 
hero  is  as  interesting  as  any  character  in  romance) 
excited  a  general  enthusiasm  with  respect  to  the 
memorable  sidl  and  liistory  of  Greece.  i)r  Clarke's 
travels  furtlier  stimulated  inquiry,  and  Byron's 
Childe  Harold  drew  attention  to  the  natural  beauty 
and  ningnificenre  of  (irucian  scenery  and  ancient 
art.  Mr  (now  Sik)  John  Cam  IIobiioi'sk,  the  fellow- 
traveller  of  Lord  Myrtin,  published  an  account  of  hia 
Jounici/ (hrnnyh  AUmnia  ;  and  I>R  Holland,  in  TdS, 
gave  to  the  world  his  interesting  Travels  in  the 
Ionian  Isles,  Albania,  Thessali/,  and  Macctlottia.  A 
vohiminous  and  able  work,  in  two  quarto  volumes, 
was  published  in  1S19  by  Mk  Kdwaku  I)(  dwkli^ 
entitled  A  Classical  and  Topo(jraj>hical  Tour  through 
Greece.  Sir  William  Gf.ll,  in  1823,  gav.-  an  ac- 
cf)Unt  of  a  ./onrnci/  tu  the  Morea.  An  artist,  Mr  II, 
\y.  Williams,  also  juiblishud  Travels  in  Greece  and 
Itahf.  enriched  with  valuable  remarks  on  the  ancient 
w(jrks  of  art.  In  1837  a  young  scholar,  Kdwaud 
GiFF.VRD,  jmblished  a  Visit  to  the  Ionian  Islands^ 
Athtns,  and  the  Morea.  Dr  Christophlr  Words- 
worth (now  head-master  of  Harrow  school)  issued 
in  1839  a  work  entitled  Athens  and  Attica^  finely 
illustrated,  and  devoted  chietly  to  classicid  inves- 
tigations. The  latest  work  on  Greece  is  by  a  Scottish 
gentleman,  William  Mtrf,,  Ksq.  of  Caldwell,  who 
spent  two  months  in  the  spring  of  1838  ni  vis.ting 
Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  His  illustrations  of 
Greek  p<K*try  and  scenery  are  marked  by  good  acDse 
and  discrimination. 

Lord  liyron  also  extended  his  kindling  power  and 
energy  to  Italy  ;  but  previous  to  this  time  a  master 
hanil  hatl  de.scribed  its  ruins  and  antiquities.  A 
valuable  work,  which  has  now  become  a  standard 
autliority,  was  in  1812  published  under  the  modest 
title  of  Hemarks  on  Antiquities,  Arts,  and  Letters, 
durimj  an  Kxcursion  in  Ilalf/  in  the  i/ears  1802  ina 
1803,  by  JosKPH  Forsyth,  Esq.  ^Ir  Jb'orsyth  (1<B3- 
181.'))  was  a  native  of  KIgin,  in  the  county  of  Moray, 
and  conducted  a  classical  seminary  at  Newington- 
Hutts,  near  London,  for  many  years.  Gn  his  return 
from  A  tour  in  Italy,  lie  was  arrested  at  'i'urin  in 
1803.  in  consequence  of  Napoleon's  Imrsh  and  unjust 
order  to  detain  all  British  subjects  travellini:  in  his 
dominions.  After  several  years  of  detention,  he 
prepared  the  notes  be  had  made  in  Italy,  and  j  nb- 
lished  them  in  Knglantl  as  a  means  of  enlisting  thr 
sympathies  of  Napoleon  and  the  leading  niein^wrs  ot 
tiie  NatiomU  Institute  in  his  behalf.  This  last 
etr>rt  for  freedom  failed,  and  the  autlior  idways  re- 
gretted that  he  liad  made  it.  Mr  Forsyth  was  at 
length  released  on  the  ilownfall  of  Nap4)Ieoti  in 
1814.  The  *  Uemarks"  thus  hastily  preparetl  for  a 
special  purpose,  could  hardly  Inive  lH.'en  improveti 
if  expanded  into  regular  di.s.scrtations  and  essays. 
They  are  vigorous  and  acute,  evincing  k»'en  obser- 
vation and  original  thinking,  as  well  as  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  scholar  and  the  critic.  Some  de- 
tiulied  sentences  from  Forsyth  will  show  his  jhvu- 
liar  and  picturesque  style.  First,  of  tl»e  author's 
journey  to  Kome: — 
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'The  viiitape  was  in  full  glow.  Men,  women, 
cliililren,  asses,  all  were  variously  engaRed  in  the 
wiirk.  I  remarked  in  the  scene  a  pri)ili);ality  anil 
nes;li(;ence  which  I  never  saw  in  France.  The 
gra|)e3  liriipped  unlieeded  from  the  panniers,  and 
luindreds  were  left  undipped  on  the  vines.  Tlie 
vintagers  poured  on  us  as  we  'passed  the  richest 
ribaldry  of  the  Italian  language,  and  seemed  to 
claim  from  Horace's  old  vimiemiator  a  prescriptive 
right  to  abuse  the  traveller."* 

[The  Cd'umm.'] 

A  colossal  taste  gave  rise  to  the  Coliseum.  Here,  in- 
deed, gigantic  dimensions  were  necessary  ;  fur  though 
hundreds  could  enter  at  once,  and  fifty  thousand  fiiui 
Beats,  the  space  was  still  insutiicient  for  Konie,  and 
the  crowd  fur  the  morning  games  began  at  midnight. 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  as  if  presaging  their  own  deaths, 
hurried  the  building,  and  left  .several  marks  of  their 
precipitancy  behind.  In  the  upper  walls  they  have 
inserted  stones  which  had  evidently  been  dressed  for 
a  different  purpose.  Some  of  the  arcades  are  grossly 
unequal  ;  no  moulding  preserves  the  same  level  and 
form  .--ound  the  whole  ellipse,  and  every  order  is  full 
of  license.  The  Doric  has  no  tritjh/phs  nor  metopes^ 
and  its  arch  is  too  low  for  its  columns  ;  the  Ionic  re- 
peats the  entablature  of  the  Doric;  the  third  order  is 
but  a  rough  cast  of  the  Corinthian,  and  its  foliage  the 
thickest  water-plants  ;  the  fourth  seems  a  mere  repe- 
tition of  the  third  in  pilasters;  and  the  whole  is 
crowned  by  a  heavy  Attic.  Happily  for  the  C<diseuni, 
the  shape  necessary  to  an  amj)hitheatre  has  given  it  a 
stability  of  construction  sufficient  to  resist  fires,  and 
earthquakes,  and  lightnings,  and  sieges.  Its  ellipti- 
cal form  was  the  hoop  which  bound  and  held  it  entire 
till  barbarians  rent  that  consolidating  ring;  popes 
widened  the  breach  ;  ami  time,  not  unassisted,  con- 
tinues the  work  of  dilapidation.  At  this  moment  the 
hermitage  is  threateneii  with  a  dreadful  crash,  and  a 
generation  not  very  remote  must  be  content,  I  appre- 
hend, with  the  picture  of  this  stupendous  monument. 
Of  the  interior  elevation,  two  slopes,  by  some  called 
wwnm/ta,  are  already  demolished ;  the  arma^  the 
podium,  are  interred.  No  member  runs  entire  round 
the  whole  ellipse  ;  but  every  member  made  such  a 
circuit,  and  re-appears  so  often,  that  plans,  sections, 
and  elevations  of  the  original  work  are  drawn  with 
the  precision  of  a  modern  fabric.  When  the  whole 
amphitheatre  was  entire,  a  child  might  comprehend 
its  design  in  a  moment,  and  go  direct  to  his  place 
without  straying  in  the  porticos,  for  each  arcade  bears 
its  imniber  engraved,  and  opposite  to  every  fourth 
arcade  was  a  stairca.se.  This  multiplicity  of  wide, 
straight,  and  separate  passages,  proves  the  attention 
which  the  ancients  paid  to  the  safe  discharge  of  a 
crowd  ;  it  finely  illustrates  the  precept  of  Vitruvius, 
and  exposes  the  perplexity  of  some  modern  theatres. 
Every  nation  has  undergone  its  revolution  of  vices  ; 
and  as  cruelty  is  not  the  present  vice  of  ours,  we  can 
all  humanely  e-fcrate'the  purpose  of  amphitheatres, 
now  that  they  lie  in  ruins.  Moralists  may  tell  us 
that  the  truly  brave  are  never  cruel  ;  but  this  monu- 
ment says  '  No.'  Here  sat  the  conquerors  of  the 
world,  coolly  to  enjoy  the  tortures  and  death  of  men 
who  had  never  offended  them.  Two  aqueducts  were 
scarcely  sufficient  to  wash  off  the  human  blood  which 

*  The  poet  Rogers  has  sketched  the  same  joyous  scene  of 
Italian  lifu — 

*  Many  a  canzonet 
Comes  throug:h  the  leaves,  the  vines  in  light  festoons 
From  tree  Ut  tree,  the  trees  in  .1  venues, 
And  every  avenue  a  covered  walk 
Hiinn  with  black  clusters.    'Tis  enough  to  make 
The  sad  man  merry,  the  benevolent  one 
Melt  into  tears,  so  general  is  the  joy.* 


a  few  hours*  sport  shed  in  this  imperial  shambles.  Twice 
in  one  day  came  the  senators  and  matrons  of  Rome 
to  the  butchery  ;  a  virgin  always  gave  the  signal  for 
slaughter  ;  and  when  glutted  with  bloodshed,  those 
ladies  sat  down  in  the  wet  and  streaming  arena  to  a 
luxurious  supper  !  Such  reflections  check  our  regret 
for  its  ruin.  As  it  now  stands,  the  Coliseum  is  a 
striking  image  of  Rome  itself — decayed,  vacant,  se- 
rious, yet  grand — half-gray  and  half-green — erect  on 
one  side  and  fallen  on  the  other,  with  consecrated 
ground  in  its  bosom  —  inhabited  by  a  bcadsnum ; 
visited  by  every  caste ;  for  moralists,  antiquaries, 
painters,  architects,  devotees,  all  meet  here  to  medi- 
tate, to  examine,  to  draw,  to  measure,  and  to  pray. 
'  In  contemplating  antiquities,'  says  Livy,  '  the  mind 
itself  becomes  antique.'  It  contracts  from  such  ob- 
jects a  venerable  rust,  which  I  prefer  to  the  poli.sh 
and  the  point  of  those  wits  who  have  lately  profaned 
this  august  ruin  with  ridicule. 

In  the  year  following  the  publication  of  Forsyth's 
origiintl  and  valuable  work,  appeared  A  Classical 
Tour  in  Ilaly,  in  two  large  volumes,  by  John  Chet- 
woDE  Eustace,  an  English  Catholic  priest,  who  had 
travelled  in  Italy  in  the  capacity  of  tutor.  Though 
pleasantly  written,  Eustace's  work  is  one  of  no 
authority.  Sir  .John  Cam  Hobhouse  (who  furnished 
the  notes  to  the  fourth  canto  of  Lord  Byron's  Childe 
Harold,  and  afterwards  published  a  volume  of  His- 
torical Illustrations  to  the  same  poem)  characterises 
Eustace  as  '  one  of  the  most  in.accurate  and  unsatis- 
factory writers  that  luave  in  our  times  attained  a 
temporary  reputation.'  Mr  Eustace  died  at  Naples 
in  181.5.  Letters  from  the  North  of  Itah/,  addressed 
to  i\Ir  Ilallam  the  historian,  by  \V.  Stewart  Kose, 
Esq.  in  two  volumes,  1819,  are  partly  descriptive 
and  partly  critical ;  and  though  somewhat  affected 
in  style,  form  an  amusing  miscellany.  A  Tour  through 
the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  by 
the  Ho.N.  K.  Keppkl  Craven  (1821),  is  more  of 
an  itinerary  than  a  work  of  reflection,  but  is  plainly 
and  pleasingly  written.  The  Diary  of  an  Invalid, 
by  Henry  Mathews  (1820),  and  Rome  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  (1820),  by  Miss  Waldie,  are  both 
interesting  works :  the  first  is  lively  and  picturesque 
in  style,  and  was  well  received  by  the  public.  In 
1S21  Lady  Morgan  published  a  work  entitled  Ilaly, 
containing  pictures  of  Italian  society  and  nuinners, 
drawn  with  more  vivacity  and  point  than  delicacy. 
Observations  on  Ilaly,  by  JIr  John  Bell  (1825),  and 
a  Description  of  the  Antiquities  of  Rome,  by  Dr  Bur- 
ton (1828),  are  works  of  .accuracy  and  research. 
Illustrations  of  the  Passes  of  the  Alps,  by  W.  Brocke- 
DON  (1828-9),  unite  the  effects  of  the  artist's  pencil 
with  the  information  of  the  observant  topographer. 
Mr  Beckford,  author  of  the  romance  of  '  Vathek,' 
had  in  early  life  written  Sketches  of  Italy,  SjMin,  and 
Portugal.  After  remaining  unpublished  for  more 
than  forty  years,  two  volumes  of  these  graphic  and 
picturesque  delineations  were  given  to  the  world  in 
1834.  Time  has  altered  some  of  the  objects  described 
by  the  accomplished  traveller,  but  liis  work  abounds 
in  passages  of  permanent  interest,  and  of  finished 
and  beautiful  composition.  Every  season  adds  to 
the  number  of  works  on  Italy  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  continent. 

[Funeral  Ceremony  at  Rome.'] 
[From  Mathews's  '  Diary  of  an  Invalid.'] 
One  day,  in  my  way  home,  I  met  a  funeral  cere- 
mony. A  crucifix  hung  with  black,  followed  by  a 
train  of  priests,  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands, 
headed  the  procession.  Then  came  a  troop  of  figures 
dressed  in  white  robes,  with  their  faces  covered  with 
masks  of  the  same  materials.    The  bier  followed,  on 
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which  lay  the  corpse  of  a  young  woman  arrayed  in  all 
the  ornaments  of  dress,  with  her  face  exposed,  where  the 
bloom  of  life  yet  lingered.  The  members  of  dilferent 
fraternities  followed  the  bier,  dres»icd  in  the  robes 
of  their  orders,  and  all  masked.  They  carried  lighted 
tapers  in  their  hands,  and  chanted  out  prayers  in  a 
sort  of  mumbling  recitative.  I  followed  the  train  to 
the  church,  for  I  had  doubts  whether  the  beautiful 
figure  I  had  !<een  on  the  bier  was  not  a  figure  of  wax  ; 
but  1  was  soon  convinced  it  was  indeed  the  corpse  of 
a  fellow-creature,  cut  otf  iu  the  pride  and  bloom  of 
youthful  maiden  beauty.  Such  is  the  Italian  mode 
of  conducting  the  last  scene  of  the  tragi-cumedy  of 
life.  As  soon  as  a  person  dies,  the  relations  leave  the 
house,  and  fly  to  bury  themselves  and  their  griefs  in 
Bome  other  retirement.  The  care  of  the  funeral  de- 
volves on  one  of  the  fraternities  who  are  ussociuted 
for  this  purpose  in  every  parish.  These  are  dressed 
in  a  sort  of  domino  and  hood,  which,  having  holes  for 
the  eyc^,  answers  the  purjiuse  of  a  mask,  and  com- 
pletely conceals  the  face.  The  funenil  of  the  very 
poorest  is  thus  conducted  with  quite  as  nmch  cere- 
mony as  need  be.  This  is  perhaps  a  better  system 
I  than  our  own,  where  the  relatives  are  exhibited  as  a 
I  Bpectacle  to  impertinent  curiosity,  whilst  from  feel- 
ings of  duty  they  follow  to  the  grave  the  remains  of 
those  they  loved.  Hut  ours  is  surely  an  unphiloso- 
'  phical  view  of  the  subject.  It  bM-ks  as  if  we  were 
I  materialists,  and  considered  the  cold  clod  as  the  sole 
remains  of  the  object  of  our  ailectiim.  The  Italians 
reason  better,  and  perhaps  feel  as  much  as  ourselves, 
when  they  regard  the  body,  deprived  of  the  soul  that 
animated,  and  the  mind  that  informed  it,  as  no  more 
a  part  of  the  departed  spirit  than  the  clothes  which 
it  has  also  left  behind.  The  ultimate  disposal  of  the 
body  is  perhaps  condueted  here  with  too  much  of  that 
spirit  which  would  disregard  all  claims  that  *  this 
mortal  coil*  can  have  to  our  attention.  As  soon  as 
the  funeral  service  is  concluded,  the  corpse  is  strippetl 
and  consigned  to  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  in- 
terment. There  are  large  vaults  underneath  the 
churches  for  the  reception  of  the  dead.  Those  who 
can  afford  it,  are  put  into  a  wooden  shell  before  they 
are  cast  into  one  of  these  Golgothas  ;  but  the  great 
ma.ss  arc  tossed  in  without  a  rag  to  cover  them.  When 
one  of  these  cavenjs  is  full,  it  is  bricked  up  ;  and  after 
fifty  years  it  is  opened  again,  and  the  bones  are  re- 
moved to  other  places  prepared  for  their  reception. 
So  much  for  the  last  scene  of  the  drama  of  life.  With 
respect  to  the  first  act,  our  conduct  of  it  is  certainly 
more  natuml.  Here  they  swathe  and  swaddle  their 
children  till  the  poor  urchins  look  like  Kgyptian 
mummies.  To  this  frightful  custom  one  may  attri- 
bute the  want  of  strength  and  symmetry  of  the  men, 
which  is  sufficiently  remarkable. 

IStatue  of  the  Mecliccan  Vcnw  at  Florence*] 

[From  Mathowb'd  Diary.] 

The  statue  that  enchants  the  world — the  unlmi- 
tated,  the  inimitable  Venus.  One  is  generally  disap- 
pninted  after  great  expectations  have  been  raised; 
but  in  this  instance  I  was  delightol  at  first  sight,  and 
Mch  succeeding  visit  has  charmed  me  more.  It  is 
indeed  a  wonderful  work  in  conception  and  execution 
— but  I  doubt  whether  Venus  be  not  a  misnomer. 
Who  can  recogni/,c  in  thi-*  divine  statue  any  traits 
of  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Pleasure  !     It  seems  rather 

•  Tliis  M-lcbnitcd  work  of  art  wan  JIbcovciwI  in  the  villa  of 
Atlrinn.  In  TlvoH,  In  the  nixtt-i'nth  century,  bn>ken  into  tlilr- 
torn  I'ifCCA.  Thi-  rr«itnrfttions  are  by  a  Florentine  nculptor.  It 
was  Iimnttht  lo  Florence  in  Ihu  yenr  ir>H*).  It  nie(u>urcN  in  Ma- 
ture imly  4  feet  II  IncliM.  Tlteru  is  no  oxprcMiun  of  iMisnion  ur 
nentiment  in  the  Btatuo:  It  is  an  image  of  ab*traot  or  lihial 
beauty. 
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intended  aa  a  personification  of  all  that  is  elegant, 
graceful,  and  beautiful  ;  not  only  abstracted  from  all 
human  infirmities,  but  elevated  above  all  human  feel- 
ings and  atieclions  ;  for,  though  the  form  is  female, 
the  beauty  is  like  the  beauty  of  angels,  who  are  of  no 
sex.  1  was  at  first  reminded  of  Milton's  Eve  ;  but  in 
Kve,  even  in  her  days  of  innocence,  there  was  gome 
tincture  of  hunjanity,  of  which  there  is  none  in  the 
Venus  ;  in  whose  eye  there  is  no  heaven,  and  in  whoM 
gesture  there  is  no  love. 

\^A  Moitiing  in  Venice.'] 
[From  Beckford's  *  Sketches  of  Italy,'  dtc] 

It  was  not  five  o'clock  before  I  was  aroused  by 
a  loud  din  of  voices  and  splashing  of  water  under  my 
balcony,  Looking  out,  I  beheld  the  grand  canal  so 
entirely  covered  with  fruits  and  vegetables  on  nifts 
and  in  barges,  that  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  a 
wave.  Loads  of  grapes,  peaches,  and  melons  arrived 
and  disappeared  iu  an  instant,  for  every  vessel  way  in 
motion  ;  and  the  crowds  of  purchasers,  hurrying  from 
boat  to  boat,  formed  a  very  lively  picture.  Amongst 
the  multitudes  1  remarked  a  good  many  whose  dress 
and  carriage  announced  something  above  the  common 
rank  ;  and,  upon  inquiry,  I  found  they  were  noble 
Venetians  just  come  from  their  casinos,  and  met  to 
refresh  themselves  with  fruit  before  they  retired  to 
sleep  for  the  day. 

\Vhilwt  I  was  observing  them,  the  sun  began  to 
colour  the  balustrades  of  th'  oalaees,  and  the  pure 
exhilarating  air  ^f  the  momirij^  drawing  me  abroad, 
I  procured  a  gondola,  laid  in  my  provi>i(>n  of  bread 
and  grapes,  and  was  rowed  under  the  Rialto,  down 
the  grand  canal,  to  the  marble  steps  oi  S?.  Maria  della 
Salute,  erected  by  the  senate  in  performance  of  a  vow 
to  the  Holy  Virgin,  who  begged  oft*  a  terrible  pesti- 
lence in  IGliO.  The  great  bronze  portal  opened  whilst 
I  was  standing  on  the  steps  which  Uad  to  it,  and  dis- 
covered the  interior  of  the  dome,  where  I  exjiatiateJ 
in  solitmle  ;  no  mortal  appearing,  except  one  old 
priest,  who  trimmed  the  lamps,  and  muttered  a  pn.yer 
before  the  high  altar,  still  wrapped  in  shadows.  The 
sunbeams  began  to  strike  against  the  windows  of  the 
cupola,  just  li.-*  1  left  the  church,  and  was  wafted  across 
the  waves  to  the  spacious  platform  in  front  of  St  Gior- 
gio Maggiore,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Pal 
ladio.  When  my  first  transport  was  a  little  subsided, 
and  I  had  examined  the  graceful  design  of  each  par 
ticular  oriuiment,  and  united  the  just  proportion  and 
grand  eft'cct  of  the  whole  in  my  mind,  I  planted  my 
umbrella  on  the  margin  uf  the  sea,  and  viewed  »t  my 
leisure  the  vast  range  of  palaces,  of  porticos,  of  towera, 
opening  on  every  side,  and  extending  out  of  sight. 
The  doge's  palace,  and  the  tall  columns  at  the  en- 
trance  of  the  piaz/.a  of  St  Mark,  form,  together  with 
the  arcades  of  the  jmblic  library,  the  lofty  Campanile, 
and  the  cupolas  of  the  ducal  church,  one  of  the  inosl 
striking  groups  of  buildings  that  art  can  boast  of.  To 
behold  at  one  glance  these  stately  fabrics,  so  illus- 
trious in  the  records  of  former  ages,  before  which,  in 
the  nourishing  times  of  the  republic,  so  many  valiant 
chiefs  and  princes  have  landed,  loaded  with  Oriental 
spoils,  was  a  spectacle  I  hiid  long  and  ardently  desired 
I  thought  of  the  days  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  when 
looking  up  the  piaiza  of  St  Mark,  along  which  ho 
marched  in  solemn  procession  to  ca.st  him^clf  at  the 
feel  of  Alexander  111.,  and  pay  a  tardy  homage  to 
St  Peter's  successor.  Here  were  no  longer  those 
splendid  fleets  that  attended  his  pn>grcss ;  one  soli- 
tary galeas  was  all  I  beheld,  anchored  opposite  the 
palace  of  the  doge,  and  surrounded  by  crowds  of  gon- 
dolas, whoiw  sable  hues  contra.steil  strongly  with  iU 
vermilion  oars  and  shining  omaments.  A  party- 
coloured  multitude  was  continually  shifting  from  one 
side  of  the  piazza  to  the  other  \  whilst  senators  and 
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magistrates,  in  !oi»g  bluok  rolws,  were  alrt-o'Jy  arriving 
to  till  their  res])ectivc  offices. 

I  contcmplHttd  the  bu^y  scene  from  my  peaceful 
pliitfonn,  where  nothini;  stirred  but  aged  devotees 
creeping  to  their  devotions  ;  and  whilst  I  remained 
thus  calm  and  tranquil,  heard  the  distant  buzz  of  the 
town,  fortunately,  .'-ome  length  of  waves  rolled  be- 
tween me  and  it^  tumults,  so  that  I  ate  my  grapes 
and  read  Metastiu-^io  undisturbed  bj  officlousness  or 
curiosity.  When  the  sun  became  too  jowerful,  I  en- 
tered the  nave. 

After  I  had  admired  the  masterly  structure  of  the 
roof  and  the  lightness  of  its  arches,  my  eyes  naturally 
directed  themselves  to  the  pavement  uf  white  and 
ruddy  marble,  polished,  and  reflecting  like  a  mirror 
the  columns  which  rise  from  it.  Over  this  I  walked 
to  a  door  that  admitted  me  into  the  principal  quad- 
rangle of  the  convent,  surrounded  by  a  cloister  sup- 
ported on  Ionic  pillars  beautifully  proportioned.  A 
flight  of  stairs  opens  into  the  court,  adorned  with 
balustrades  and  pedestals  sculptured  with  elegance 
truly  Grecian.  This  brought  me  to  the  refectory, 
where  the  ckcfdWuvre  of  Paul  Veronese,  representing 
the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  was  the  first  object 
that  presented  itself  I  never  beheld  so  gorgeous  a 
group  of  wedding  garments  before;  there  is  every 
variety  of  fold  and  jduit  that  can  possibly  be  ima- 
gined. The  attitudes  and  countenances  are  more 
uniform,  and  the  guests  appear  a  very  genteel  decent 
sort  of  people,  well  used  to  the  mode  of  their  times, 
and  accustomed  to  miracles. 

Having  examined  this  fictitious  repast,  I  cast  a  look 
on  a  lung  range  of  tables  covered  with  very  excellent 
realities,  which  the  monks  were  coming  to  devour 
with  energy,  if  one  might  judge  from  their  appearance. 
These  sons  of  penitence  and  mortification  possess  one 
of  the  most  spacious  islands  of  the  whole  cluster;  a 
princely  habitation,  with  gardens  and  oj>en  porticos 
tliat  engross  every  breath  of  atr  ;  and  what  adds  not 
a  little  to  the  charms  of  their  abode,  is  the  facility  of 
making  excursions  from  It  whenever  they  have  a  mind. 

[^Description  of  Pompeii.'] 

[From  WilUama's  '  Travels  in  Italy,  Greece,'  ic] 

Pompeii  is  getting  daily  disencumbered,  and  a  very 
considerable  part  of  this  Grecian  city  is  unveiled.  We 
entered  by  the  Appian  way,  through  a  narrow  street 
of  marble  tombs,  beautifully  executed,  with  the  names 
if  the  deceased  plain  and  legible.  We  looked  into 
the  columbary  below  that  of  Marius  Arius  Diomedes, 
and  perceived  jars  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
with  a  small  lamp  at  the  side  of  each.  Arriving  at  the 
gate,  we  perceived  a  sentry-box  in  which  the  skeleton 
of  a  soldier  wa^  found  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand  :  pro- 
ceeding up  the  street  beyond  the  gate,  we  went  into 
several  streets,  and  entered  what  is  called  a  cofiee- 
house,  the  marks  of  cups  being  visible  on  the  stone : 
we  came  likewise  to  a  tavern,  and  found  the  sign  (not 
A  very  decent  one)  near  the  entrance.  The  streets  are 
lined  with  public  buildings  and  private  houses,  most 
of  which  have  their  original  painted  decorations  fresh 
and  entire.  The  pavement  of  the  otreets  is  much 
worn  by  carriage  wheels,  and  holes  are  cut  through 
the  side  stones  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  animals  in 
the  market-place  ;  and  in  certain  situatiuiis  are  placed 
Btepping-stones,  which  give  ua  a  rather  unfavourable 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  streets.  We  passed  two  beauti- 
ful little  temples  ;  went  into  a  surgeon's  house,  in  the 
operation -room  of  which  chlrurgical  instruments  were 
found  ;  entered  an  ironmonger's  shop,  where  an  anvil 
and  hammer  were  discovered  ;  a  sculptor's  and  a 
baker's  shop,  in  the  latter  of  which  may  be  seen  an 
oven  and  grinding  mills,  like  old  Scotch  quenis.  We 
examined  likewise  an  oilman's  shop,  and  a  wine  shop 
lately  opened,  where  money  was  found  in  the  till ;  a 


school  in  which  was  a  small  pulpit,  with  8teps  up  to 

it,  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment ;  a  irrcat  thealrt-  ■, 
a  temple  of  justice  ;  an  amphitheatre  about  'J'2()  feet  in 
length;  various  temples;  a  barrack  for  soldiers,  the 
colunms  of  which  are  scribbled  with  their  namus  and 
jests  ;  wells,  cisterns,  seals,  tricliniums,  beautiful  Mo- 
saic ;  altars,  inscriptions,  fragments  of  statues,  and 
many  other  curious  remains  of  antiquity.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  objects  was  an  ancient  wall,  with 
part  of  a  still  more  ancient  marble  frieze,  built  in  it  Jis 
a  common  stone  ;  and  a  stream  which  has  flowed  under 
this  once  subterraneous  city  long  before  its  burial  ; 
pipes  of  Terra  Cotta  to  convey  the  water  to  the  difle- 
rent  streets  ;  stocks  for  prisoners,  in  one  of  which  a 
skeleton  was  found.  All  these  things  incline  one 
almost  to  look  fur  the  inhabitants,  and  wonder  at  the 
desolate  silence  of  the  place. 

The  houses  in  general  are  very  low,  and  the  rooms 
are  small ;  I  should  think  not  above  ten  feet  high. 
Every  house  is  ])rovided  with  a  well  and  a  cistern. 
Everything  seems  to  be  in  projiortion.  The  principal 
streets  do  not  appear  to  exceed  1(J  feet  in  width,  with 
side  pavements  of  about  3  fet^  ;  some  of  the  subordi- 
nate streets  are  from  C  to  10  feet  wide,  with  side  pave- 
ments in  proportion :  these  are  occasionally  high, 
and  are  reached  by  steps.  The  columns  of  the  bar- 
racks are  about  15  feet  in  height  ;  they  are  made  of 
tufla  with  stucco  ;  one-third  of  the  shaft  Is  smoothly 
plastered,  the  rest  fluted  to  the  capital.  The  walla 
of  the  houses  are  often  painted  red,  and  some  of  them 
have  borders  and  antique  ornaments,  masks,  and  imi- 
tations of  marble  ;  but  in  general  poorly  executed.  I 
have  observed  on  the  walls  of  an  eating-room  various 
kinds  of  food  and  game  tolerably  represented  :  one 
woman's  apartment  was  adorned  with  subjects  relating 
to  love,  and  a  man's  with  pictures  of  a  martial  cha- 
racter. Considering  that  the  whole  has  been  under 
ground  upwards  of  seventeen  centuries,  it  is  certainly 
surprising  that  they  should  be  as  fresh  as  at  the  period 
of  their  burial.  The  whole  extent  of  the  city,  not  one 
half  of  which  is  excavated,  may  be  about  four  miles. 

ARCTIC  DISCOVERY — ROSS,  PARRY,  FRANKLIN,  &C. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  African  expeditions 
already  described,  a  strong  desire  was  felt  in  this 
country  to  prosecute  our  discoveries  in  the  Northern 
seas,  which  for  fifty  years  had  been  neglected.  The 
idea  of  a  north-west  passage  to  Asia  still  presented 
attractions,  and  on  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  an  etfort  to  discover  it  was  resolved  upon.  In 
1818  an  expedition  was  fitted  out,  consisting  of  two 
ships,  one  under  the  command  of  Captain  John 
Ross,  and  another  under  Lieutenant,  now  Sir 
Edward  Parry.  The  most  interesting  feature  in 
this  voyage  is  the  aecount  of  a  tribe  of  Esqui- 
maux hitherto  unknown,  who  inhabited  a  tract 
of  country  extending  on  the  shore  for  120  miles, 
and  situated  near  Baffin's  Bay.  A  singular  pheno- 
menon was  also  witnessed — a  range  of  clifls  covered 
with  snow  of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  arising  from 
some  vegetable  substance.  When  the  expedition 
came  to  Lancaster  Sound,  a  passage  was  confi- 
dently anticipated;  but  after  sailing  up  the  bay, 
Captain  Koss  conceived  that  he  saw  land — a  high 
ridge  of  nniuntains,  extending  directly  across  the 
bottom  of  the  inlet — and  he  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise. Lieutenant  Parry  and  others  entertained  a 
diflferent  opinion  from  that  of  their  commander  as  to 
the  existence  of  land,  and  the  admiralty  fitted  out  a 
new  expedition,  which  sailed  in  1819,  for  the  purpose 
of  again  exph)ring  Lancaster  Sound.  The  expe- 
dition, including  two  ships,  the  Ilecla  and  Griper, 
was  intrusted  to  Captain  Parry,  who  had  the  satis- 
faction of  verifying  the  correctness  of  his  former 
impressions,  by  sailing  through  what  Captain  Ross 
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suppiisc'd  to  be  a  niount;iiti  b:irricr  in  Luncaster 
Sound.  'To  have  sailed  upwards  of  tliirty  degrees 
of  Inngitude  beyond  the  point  reached  by  any  former 
navigator — to  liave  diseuvered  many  new  lands, 
islands,  and  bays — to  liave  established  the  nnicli- 
contested  existence  of  a  P(tlar  sea  nortli  of  Anieriea 
—finally,  after  a  wintering  of  eleven  montlis,  to 
have  brouglit  back  his  crew  in  a  sound  and  vigorous 
state — were  enongli  to  raise  his  name  above  that  of 
any  former  Arctic  voyager.'  The  long  winter  so- 
journ in  tliis  Polar  region  was  relieved  by  various 
devices  and  amusements:  a  temporary  theatre  was 
iitted  up,  and  the  officers  came  forward  as  amateur 
performers.  A  sort  of  newspaper  was  also  esta- 
blished, called  the  North  Georgian  Gazette,  to  wiiich 
all  were  invited  to  contribute  ;  and  excursions  abroad 
were  kept  up  as  much  as  possible.  The  brilliant 
results  of  Captain  Parry's  voyage  soon  induced 
another  expedition  to  the  Northern  seas  of  America. 
That  commander  lioisted  his  flag  on  brnird  the 
*  Fury,'  and  Captain  Lyon,  distinguished  by  his 
services  in  Africa,  received  tlie  conunand  of  the 
*Hecla.'  The  ships  sailed  in  May  ISiil.  It  was 
more  than  two  years  ere  they  returned  ;  and  thougli 
thv  expedition,  as  to  its  main  object  of  finding  a  pas- 
sage into  the  Polar  sea,  was  a  failure,  variims  geo- 
graphical discoveries  were  made.  The  tediousness 
of  winter,  when  the  vessels  were  frozen  up,  was 
again  relieved  by  entertainments  similar  to  those 
formerly  adopted;  and  further  griitificatioii  was 
afibrded  by  intercourse  with  the  Ksquimaux.  wlio,  in 
their  houses  of  snow  and  ice,  burrowed  along  the 
Bhores.  Wa  shall  extract  part  of  Captain  Parry's 
account    f  this  shrewd  though  savage  race, 

[Description  of  the  E^-quimaKx.] 

The  Ksquiniaux  exhibit  a  strange  mixture  of  intel- 
lect and  dulnens,  of  cunning  and  simplicitv,  of  in- 
genuity and  stupidity;  few  of  them  could  c»iunt 
bcyo^id  five,  an'l  nut  one  of  them  beyond  ten,  nor  could 
any  of  them  Hpcak  a  dozen  words  of  Knglish  after  a 
constant  intercourse  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  months  ; 
yet  many  of  them  could  imitate  the  manners  and 
actions  of  the  strangers,  and  were  on  the  whole  excel- 
lent mimics.  One  woman  in  particular,  of  the  name 
of  Iligluik,  very  soon  attracted  the  iittcntion  of  our 
voyagers  by  the  various  traits  of  that  superiority  of 
understanding  for  which,  it  was  ftuind,  she  wa.s  re- 
markably diritinguished,  and  held  in  esteem  even  by 
Iter  own  countrvmrn.  She  had  a  great  fondness  for 
flinging,  poste-tsed  a  soft  voice  und  an  excellent  ear; 
but,  like  another  gretit  singer  who  figured  in  a  ditfe- 
rent  society,  *  then'  was  scarcely  any  stopping  her 
when  she  had  ((nee  begun  ;*  she  would  listen,  however, 
for  hours  together  to  the  tunes  i)luved  on  the  organ. 
Her  superior  Intelligence  was  perluips  most  conspicuous 
in  the  readiness  with  whieli  she  was  nuidc  to  compre- 
hend the  manner  of  laving  down  on  paper  the  geo- 
griiphical  outline  of  that  part  of  the  coa!*t  of  America 
dhu  was  acquainted  with,  and  the  neighbourini:  i^lan^l1, 
so  as  to  construct  a  chart.  At  first  it  wa.^  found  dith- 
cult  to  nnike  her  coMipreheml  what  wa-*  nieaiit  ;  but 
when  Captain  Parry  had  discovered  that  the  Kscpii- 
manx  were  already  acquainted  with  the  four  cardinal 
pointiof  the  conipaxi,  tor  which  they  have  appropriate 
nanu'N,  lie  drew  tliem  on  a  wheet  of  paper,  together 
with  that  portion  of  the  coa,st  ju^t  discovered,  wliieh 
Wa-H  oppfwiie  l4>  Winter  Island,  where  then  they  were, 
anil  of  countc  well  known  to  her. 

We  desired  her  {Hnya  Captain  Parry)  to  complete 
the  rest,  ami  to  do  it  "iiXirr  (•iiiiall),  when,  witii  a 
CountcMiancc  of  the  mo»t  grave  ulteiitlon  and  peculiar 
iittclligence,  nhc  drew  the  coant  of  the  continent  hc- 
vond  her  own  oauitry,  as  lying  nearlv  north  from 
Winter   lalaud.     The   must   important  part  still  re- 


mained, and  it  would  have  amused  an  unconcerned 
looker-on  to  have  observed  the  aiixiety  and  wur-peiise 
depicted  on  the  countenances  of  our  part  of  the  group 
till  this  was  accomplished,  for  never  were  the  tracings 
of  a  pencil  watched  with  more  eager  solicitude.  Our 
surprise  and  satisfaction  may  therefore  in  some  de- 
gree be  imagined  when,  without  taking  it  from  the 
paper,  Iligluik  brought  the  continental  coast  short 
round  to  the  westward,  and  aftcnvards  to  the  S.S.W., 
so  as  to  come  within  three  or  four  days*  journey  of 
Repulse  Bay. 

I  am,  however,  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  superior  understanding  of  this  ex- 
traordinary wonum  became  more  and  more  developed, 
her  head  (for  what  female  head  is  inditferent  to 
praise?)  began  to  be  turned  by  the  general  attention 
and  numberless  presents  she  received.  The  superior 
decency  and  even  modesty  of  her  behaviour  had  com- 
bined, with  her  intellectual  qualities,  to  raise  her  in 
our  estimation  far  above  her  companions  ;  and  I  often 
heard  others  express  what  I  could  not  but  agree  in, 
that  for  Iligluik  alone,  of  all  the  Esquimaux  women, 
that  kind  of  respect  could  be  entertained  which  mo- 
desty in  a  female  never  fails  to  eomniand  in  our  sex. 
Thus  regarded,  she  had  always  been  freely  admitted 
into  the  ships,  the  quarter-masters  at  the  gangway 
never  thinking  of  refusing  entrance  to  *  the  wise 
woman,' as  they  called  her.  Whenever  anyexplanation 
was  necessary  between  the  Ksquiniaux  and  us,  Iligluik 
was  sent  for  as  an  interpreter  ;  information  wan  chieHy 
obtained  through  her,  and  she  thus  found  herself 
rising  into  a  degree  of  consequence  to  which,  but 
for  us,  she  could  never  have  attained.  Notwithstand- 
ing a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  good  sense  on  her 
part,  it  will  not  therefore  be  wondered  at  if  she  be- 
came giddy  with  her  exaltation — considered  her  ad- 
mission into  the  ships  and  most  of  the  cabins  no 
longer  an  indulgence,  hut  a  right — ceased  to  return 
the  slightest  acknowledgment  for  any  kindness  ol 
presents — became  listless  and  inattentive  in  unravel- 
ling the  meaning  of  ourquestions, and  careless  whether 
her  answers  conveyed  the  information  we  desireii.  In 
short,  Iligluik  in  February  and  Iligluik  in  April  were 
confessedly  very  dillerent  persons;  and  it  was  at  last 
amusing  to  recollect,  though  not  very  ea-sy  to  per- 
suade one's  self,  that  the  wonum  who  now  sat  de- 
murely in  a  chair,  so  confidently  expecting  the  notice 
of  those  around  her,  and  she  who  had  at  first,  with 
eager  and  wild  tlelight,  assisted  in  cutting  snow  for 
the  buibling  of  a  hut,  and  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  single  needle,  were  actually  one  and  the  same  in- 
dividual. 

No  kind  of  distress  can  deprive  the  Esquimaux  of 
their  cheerful  temper  and  good  hunour,  which  they 
])reserve  even  when  severely  pinched  vith  hunger  and 
cold,  and  wholly  deprived  for  days  Mgethcr  both  of 
food  and  fuel — a  situation  to  which  they  are  very  fre- 
quently reduced.  Yet  no  calamity  of  this  kind  can 
teach  them  to  be  provident,  or  to  take  the  least 
thought  for  the  morrow;  with  them,  indeed,  it  is 
always  either  a  feast  or  a  famine.  The  enormou* 
quantity  of  aninnil  food  (they  have  no  other)  which 
they  devour  at  a  time  is  a!nlo^t  incredibh'.  The 
•(uantity  of  meat  which  they  procured  betwi*n  the 
first  of  October  and  the  first  of  .\i>ril  was  sulficient  to 
have  .nrnished  about  double  the  number  of  working 
]>eoplc,  who  were  moderate  eaters,  and  hud  any  idea  of 
providing  for  a  future  day;  but  to  individuals  who 
can  demolish  four  or  five  ptiunds  at  a  sitting,  and  at 
least  ten  in  the  coumc  of  a  day,  and  who  ne  cr  I>estow 
a  thought  on  to-uiorritw,  at  legist  with  the  vkw  to  pro- 
vide f<pr  it  hv  eeononiy,  then-  is  seareidy  any  supply 
which  could  seenre  them  from  <Hx-a.sionaI  f»carcity.  It 
IS  highly  prohabkv  that  the  alteriiiite  feasting  tuid 
fa-Sling  to  which  the  gluttony  and  improvidence  of 
the^e  people  uo  constantly  Bubjeet  ihem,  mav  hare  oo- 
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cajiioncil   iimiiv  of  the  coini)laiiu<  -hat  proved  fatal 

Hiirin-  ihc  Winter;  and  on   this  a.  count  we  hardly  ,  ,       „         ...  ■      .,       i- 

knew  whether  to  rejoice  or  not  at  the  general  success  ,  -mtstripped  by  Captan,   I'arry  m  the  d.scovory 


160  miles  still  remained  unexplored.     In  1829  Cap- 
tain,   niiw    Sir   John    Koss,    disappointed    at   beinft 


of  their  fishery 

A  third  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Captain 
Parrv,  assisted  by  Captain  Iloppner,  in  1824,  but  it 
proved  still  more  unfortunate.  The  broken  lee  in 
Baffin's  Hay  retarded  bis  jirogress  until  the  season 
w.is  too  far  advanced  for  navijjation  in  that  elimate. 
After  the  winter  broke  up.  buRe  masses  of  ice  drove 
the  sliips  on  shore,  and  the  '  Fury'  was  so  nnicli  m- 
iured  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  abandon  her 
with  all  her  stores.  In  April  1S27  Captain  Parry  once 
more  sailed  in  the  '  Ilecla,'  to  realise,  if  possible,  bis 
sanRuine  expectations;  but  on  this  occasion  he  pro- 
jected reacbing  the  North  l'..le  by  employing  light 
boats  and  sledges,  which  might  be  alternately  used, 
as  compact  fields  of  ice,  or  open  seiu  interposed  in 
his  route.  On  reaching  Ilecla  Cove  they  left  the 
ship  to  commence  their  journey  on  the  ice.  Vigo- 
rous efforts  were  niiide  to  reacli  the  I'ole,  still  .WO 
miles  distant;  but  the  various  impediments  tliey  bad 
to  encounter,  and  p;irticiilarly  the  drifting  of  the 
snow-fields,  frustrated  all  their  endeavours;  and 
after  two  months  spent  on  the  ice,  and  penetrating 
about  a  degree  farther  than  any  previous  expe- 
dition, the  design  was  iibandoned.  These  four  ex- 
peditions were  described  by  Captain  Parry  in  sepa- 
rate volumes,  which  were  read  with  great  avidity. 
The  whole  have  since  been  published  in  six  siiiall 
volumes,  constituting  one  of  the  most  interesting 
series  of  adventures  and  discoveries  recorded  in  our 
language. 

Following  out  the  plan  of  northern  discovery,  an 
expedition  was,  in  1819,  despatched  overhmd  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Hudson's  Bay  factory,  tracing  the 
coast  of  the  Northern  ocean.  This  expedition  was 
commanded  by  Captain  John  Franklin,  accom- 
panied by  Dr  Kicbardson,  a  scientific  gentleman; 
two  midshipmen— Mr  Hood  and  Mr  Back— and  two 
English  seamen.  The  journey  to  the  Coppermine 
River  displayed  the  characteristic  ardour  and  lianli- 
hood  of  British  seamen.  Great  suffering  was  expe- 
rienced. Mr  Hood  lost  bis  life,  :ind  Captain  Franklin 
and  Dr  Uichardson  were  on  the  point  of  death,  when 
timely  succour  was  afforded  by  some  Indians.  '  The 
re-sults  of  this  journey,  which,  including  the  navi- 
gation along  the  coast,  extended  to  5500  miles,  are 
obviously  of  the  greatest  importance  to  geography. 
As  the  coast  running  northward  was  followed  to  Cape 
Turnagain,  in  latitude  68V  degrees,  it  is  evident 
that  if  a  north-west  piissage  exist,  it  must  be 
found  beyond  that  limit.'  The  narratives  of  Cap- 
tain Franklin,  Dr  Richardson,  and  Mr  Back,  form  a 
fitting  and  not  less  interesting  sequel  to  those  of 
Captain  Parry.  The  same  intrepid  parties  under- 
took, in  182.'),  a  second  exiiedition  to  explore  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  seas.  The  coast  between  the 
Mackenzie  and  f^'oppcrmine  rivers,  902  miles,  was 
examined.  Subsequent  expeditions  were  undert;iken 
by  Captain  Lvon  and  Cai-tain  Bekciiev.  The 
former  failed  through  continued  bad  weather  ;  but 
Captain  Beechey  having  sent  his  master,  Mr  Klson, 
in  a  barge  to  prosecute  the  voyage  to  the  east,  that 
individual  penetrated  to  a  sandy  point,  on  which  the 
ice  had  grounded,  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
continent  then  known.  Captain  Franklin  bad,  only 
four  days  previous,  been  within  160  miles  of  tliis 
point,  when  he  commenced  his  return  to  the  Mac- 
kenzie River,  and  it  is  conjectured,  with  much  pro- 
bability, that  bad  be  been  aware  tha'  by  persevering 
in  his  exertions  for  a  few  days  he  mignt  have  reached 
his  friends,  it  is  possible  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstance  might  have  induced  him,  through  all 
aizards,  to  coutiuue  his  journey.     The  intermediate 


the  strait  leading  into  the  Polar  sea,  equipped  a 
steam-vessel,  solely  from  ]irivate  resources,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Baflin's'  B;iy.  '  It  was  a  bold  but  incon- 
sider;ite  undertaking,  and  every  soul  who  embarked 
on  it  must  have  perished,  but  for  the  ample  supplies 
they  received  from  the  Fury,  or  rather  from  the 
provisions  and  stores  which,  by  the  providence  of 
Captain  Parry,  had  been  carefully  stored  uji  on  the 
beach  ;  for  the  ship  herself  had  entirely  disappeared. 
He  proceeded  down  Regent's  Inlet  a»  far  as  he  i-ould 
in  his  little  ship,  the  Victory  ;  placed  her  amongst 
ice  clinging  to  the  shore,  and  after  two  winters,  left 
lier  there ;  and  in  returning  to  the  northward,  by 
great  good  luck  fell  in  with  a  whaling  ship,  which 
took  them  all  on  board  and  brought  them  liome.' 
Captain  James  Ross,  nephew  of  the  commander, 
collected  some  geographical  information  in  the  course 
of  tliis  unfortunate  enterprise. 

The  interval  of  160  miles  between  Point  Barrow, 
reached  by  Beecbey's  master,  and  the  farthest  jioint 
to  which  "Captain  Franklin  penetrated,  was  in  ls:s7 
surveyed  by  Mr  Thomas  Si.mpson  and  the  servants 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  latter  bad 
with  great  generosity  lent  their  valuable  assistance 
to  complete  the  geography  of  that  region,  and  Mr 
Simpson  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  same 
object.  In  the  summer  of  18.'i7  he,  with  his  senior 
officer,  Mr  Dease,  started  from  the  Great  Slave  Lake, 
following  the  steps  of  Franklin  as  far  as  the  point  called 
Franklin's  Farthest,  whence  they  traced  the  remain- 
der of  the  coast  to  the  westward  to  Point  Barrow,  by 
which  they  completed  our  knowledge  of  this  coast 
the  wliole  way  west  of  the  Coppermine  River,  as  far 
as  Bebring's  Straits.  Wintering  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  the  party  descended 
the  Coppermine  River,  and  followed  the  coast  east- 
wards as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River, 
discovered  by  Hack  in  1S34.  The  expedition  com- 
prised '  the  navigation  of  a  tempestuous  ocean  beset 
with  ice,  for  a  distance  exceeding  1400  geographical 
or  1600  statute  miles,  in  open  boats,  together  with 
all  the  fatigues  of  long  land  journeys  and  the  perils 
of  the  climate'  In  18,19  the  Geographical  Society 
of  London  rewarded  Mr  Simpson  with  a  medal  for 
'  advancing  almost  to  completion  the  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  the  configuration  of  the  northern 
shore  of  the  North  American  continent.'  While 
returning  to  Europe  in  June  1840,  Mr  Simpson  died, 
it  is  supposed,  by  his  own  hand  in  a  paroxysm  of 
insanity,  after  shooting  two  of  the  four  men  who 
accompanied  him  from  the  Red  River  colony.  Mr 
Simpson  was  a  native  of  Dingwall,  in  Ross-shire,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  melancholy  death,  was  only  in  his 
thirty-second  year.  His  Narratire  of  the  Discoveries 
on  the  A'firlh  Cvast  of  America,  Kfferled  hij  the  Officert 
vfthe  Iludmn's  Bay  (.'ompany  during  tlie  years  1836-39, 
was  published  in  1843. 

Valuable  information  connected  with  the  Arctic 
regions  was  afforded  by  Mn  William  Scorksbv,  a 
gentleman  who,  while  practising  the  whale  fishing, 
had  become  the  most  learned  observer  .and  descriher 
of  the  regions  of  ice.  His  account  of  the  A'urthert 
Whale  Fishery,  1822,  is  a  standard  work  of  great 
value,  and  he'  is  author  also  of  an  Account  of  the 
Arctic  licyions. 

EASTERN  TRAVELLERS. 

The  scenes  and  countries  mentioned  in  Scripture 
have  been  frequently  described  since  the  publica- 
tions of  Dr  Clarke.  Borckhardt  traversed  Petrsea 
(the  Edom  of  the  prophecies);  Mr  Williaji  Rak 
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Wilson,  in  1823,  publislied  Travels  in  Eniipt  and 
tile  Ihilij  Lund:  Mr  Claudius  .Iamks  Hich  (tlje 
acunrnplislitd  British  rusiileiit  at  Ijupliiil,  wiio  died 
in  IS'21,  at  the  early  Kf;e  of  tliirtv-fivp)  wrote  an 
exi'tUent  memoir  of  the  remains  of  Babylon  ;  the 
Hon.  Georgk  Kkitkl  performed  the  overland 
journey  to  India  in  1824,  ami  Kave  a  narrative  of 
his  ohservatioiis  in  Hassorah,  Bagdad,  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  Jlc.  Mr. I.  S.  Bir<KiN(;iiAM  also  travelled 
br  the  overland  route  (taking,  however,  the  way 
of  tile  Mediterranean  and  the  Turkish  provinces 
in  Asia  Minor),  and  the  result  of  his  journey  was 
(tiven  to  the  world  in  three  »e|iarate  works  (the 
latest  published  in  1827),  entitled  Travels  in  Palesi' 
tine;  TvaveU  among  the  Artih  Trihcs ;  and  7Va-^ 
vels  in  Mesopotamia.  I)r  H.  li.  Madden,  a  mediral 
pentlcman,  who  resided  several  years  in  India,  in 
1829  published  Travels  in  Kai/pl,  Turkei/,  Nubia,  and 
Palestine.  Letters  from  the  East,  and  liecollections  of 
Trarel  in  the  East  (1830),  by  John  Carne,  Ksq.  of 
Queen's  eollejie,  Cambridge,  extend,  the  first  over 
Syria  and  Kgypt,  and  the  second  over  Palestine  and 
Cairi).  XIr  Carne  is  a  judicious  observer  and  pic- 
turesque dcscrilxT,  yet  he  sometimes  ventures  on 
doubtful  biblical  criticism.  The  miracle  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Ked  Sea,  for  example,  bethinks  should 
be  limited  to  a  specific  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
winds.  The  idea  of  representing  the  waves  stand- 
ing like  a  wall  on  each  side  must  consequently  lie 
Rbandoncd.  '  This,'  he  says,  '  is  giving  a  literai  in- 
terpretation to  the  evidently  figurative  language  of 
Scripture,  where  it  is  said  that  "God  caused  the 
sea  to  go  back  all  night  by  a  strong  east  wind  ;'.' 
and  when  the  morning  dawned,  there  was  probably 
a  wide  and  waste  expanse,  from  wliieh  the  waters 
bad  retired  to  some  distance ;  and  that  the  "  sea 
returning  in  his  strength  in  the  morning,"  was  the 
rushing  back  of  an  im[K.'tuous  and  resistless  tide, 
inevitable,  but  not  instantaneous,  for  it  is  evident 
the  Kgyptians  turned  and  fled  at  its  approach.'  In 
either  case  a  mirai  le  must  have  been  performeil, 
and  it  seems  unnecessary  and  liypercritical  to  at- 
tempt reducing  it  to  the  lowest  point.  Mr  Mihiian, 
in  his  history  of  the  .Jews,  has  fallen  into  this  error, 
and  explained  away  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment till  all  that  is  supernatural,  grand,  and  impres- 
sive disappears. 

Travels  along  the  Mediterranean  and  Parts  Ad- 
jaeent  (1822),  by  Dh  l{oni;irr  Kicuahdsqs,  is  an 
interesting  work,  particularly  as  relates  to  anti- 
quities. The  doctor  travelled  by  way  of  Alexan- 
dria, Cairo,  &c.  to  the  second  cataract  of  the  Nile, 
returning  by  .Jerusalem,  Damascus.  Balbec,  and 
Tripoli.  He  surveyed  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and 
was  the  first  aeknowledgeil  Christian  received  within 
its  holy  walls  since  it  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
religion  of  Molmnmied.  The./e«ni(i/  to.^ime  I'arfsof 
Ethiopia  (1822),  by  Messrs  Wahdivoton  and  IIan- 
Bniiv,  gives  an  account  of  the  anlii|uitie8  of  JCthio- 
pia  and  the  extirpation  of  the  Mamelukes. 

Sir  John  .Malcolm  was  author  of  a  Ili.ston/  nf 
Pertia,  and  Sketches  of  Persia.  Mil  Mohier's  .lour- 
neys  through  I'ersia,  Armenia,  and  A'la  Minor,  aUiund 
in  interesting  descrii<lioiis  of  the  country,  people, 
and  government  Sir  William  Oihelv  (who  had 
been  private  siKTetary  to  the  British  emb.assy  in 
I'ersia)  has  published  three  large  volumes  of  travels 
in  various  countries  of  the  Kast,  particularly  I'ersia. 
in  181(1.  1811,  and  1812.  This  work  illustrates  sub- 
jects of  antiquarian  research,  history,  giMgrapby. 
philology,  &C.  and  is  valuable  to  the  scholar  for  its 
citations  from  rare  Oriental  manuscripts.  Another 
valuable  work  on  this  country  is  Sir  Kodert  Kkr 
I'ortekV  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Babylonia,  ^c. 
published  in  WiU- 


[  View  of  Society  in  Bagdad.'] 
[From  8ir  U.  K.  Porter's  '  TravclB.'] 

The  wives  of  the  higher  ela.sses  in  Bagdad  ar« 
usually  selected  from  the  most  Vieautiful  girls  that  can 
be  obtained  from  (ieorgia  and  Circa.*sia  ;  and,  to  their 
nalurul  chunns,  in  like  nisvnner  with  their  captive 
sisters  all  over  the  Kast,  they  add  the  fancied  embel- 
lislinients  of  painted  complexions,  hands  and  feet  dyed 
with  henna,  and  their  hair  and  eyebrows  stained  with 
the  rang,  or  prepared  indigo  leaf.  Chains  of  gold 
and  collarsof  pearls,  with  various  ornaments  of  precious 
^oiies,  decorate  the  upper  part  of  their  persons,  while 
solid  bracelets  of  gold,  in  shapes  resembling  serpents, 
clasp  their  wrists  and  ankles.  Silver  and  golden 
tissued  muslins  not  oidy  form  their  turbans,  but  fre- 
'quently  their  under  garments.  In  suiiiiner  the  ample 
pelisse  is  made  of  the  most  costly  shawl,  and  in  cold 
weather,  lined  and  bordered  with  the  choicest  furs. 
The  dress  is  altogether  very  becoming  ;  by  its  easy 
folds  and  glittering  transparency,  showing  a  fine  shape 
to  advantage,  without  the  immodest  exposure  of  the 
ojien  vest  of  the  Persian  ladies.  The  humbler  females 
generally  move  abroad  with  faces  totally  unveiled, 
having  a  hainikerchief  rolled  round  their  heads,  from 
beneath  which  their  hair  hangs  down  over  their  shoul- 
ders, while  another  piece  of  linen  passes  under  their 
chin,  ill  the  fashion  of  the  (ieorgians.  Their  garment 
is  a  gown  of  a  shift  form,  reaching  to  their  ankles, 
open  before,  ami  of  a  gray  colour.  Their  feet  are  com- 
pletely naked.  Many  of  the  very  inferior  cla-sses  stain 
their  bosoms  with  the  figures  of  circles,  half-moons, 
stars,  kc.  ill  a  bluish  stamp.  In  this  barbaric  embel- 
lishiiieiit  tinr  jiuor  damsel  of  Irak  .\rabi  lia-s  one  point 
of  vanity  resembling  that  of  the  ladies  of  Irak  Ajeni. 
The  former  freipiently  adils  this  frightful  cadaverous 
hue  to  her  lip>  ;  and,  to  complete  her  savage  appear- 
ance, thrusts  a  ring  through  the  right  nostril,  pendent 
with  a  Hat  button-like  ornament  set  round  with  blue 
or  red  stones. 

But  to  return  to  the  ladies  of  the  higher  circles, 
whom  we  left  in  some  gay  saloon  of  Bagdad.  When 
all  are  assembled,  the  evening  meal  or  dinner  is  soon 
served.  The  jiarty,  seated  in  rows,  then  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  entrance  of  the  show,  which,  consisting 
of  music  anil  dancing,  continues  in  noisy  exhibition 
through  the  wliole  night.  At  twelve  o'clock  supjier  is 
produced,  when  pilaus,  kabobs,  preserves,  fruits,  dried 
sweetmeats,  and  sherbets  of  every  fabric  and  flavour, 
engage  the  fair  rouiivt's  for  some  time.  Between  this 
second  banquet  and  the  preceding,  the  perfumed  nar- 
quilly  is  never  absent  from  their  rosy  lips,  excepting 
when  they  sip  coiiee,  or  indulge  in  a  general  shout  of 
approbation,  or  a  hearty  peal  of  laughter  at  the  freaks 
of  the  dancers  or  the  subject  of  the  singers*  madrigals. 
But  no  respite  is  given  to  the  entertainers;  and,  dur- 
ing so  long  a  stretch  of  merriment,  should  any  of  the 
happy  guests  feel  a  sudden  desire  for  temporary  re- 
pose, without  the  least  apology  she  lies  down  to  sleep 
on  tlie  luxurious  carpet  that  is  her  seat ;  and  thus  ehe 
remains,  sunk  in  as  deep  an  oblivion  as  if  the  iium- 
niiid  w-erc  spread  in  her  own  chamlnT.  Others  s|>oodily 
follow  her  example,  sleeping  a-s  sound  ;  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  bawling  of  the  singers,  the  horrid  jangling 
of  the  guitars,  the  thumping  on  the  jar-like  double- 
dnini,  the  ringing  and  loud  clangour  of  the  metal  belU 
and  castanets  of  the  dancers,  with  an  etenial  talking 
in  all  keys,  abrupt  laughter,  and  vociferous  expressions 
of  gratitication,  making  in  all  a  full  concert  of  dis- 
tracting sounds,  sutficient,  one  might  supjKise,  to 
awaken  the  dead.  But  the  merry  tumult  and  joyful 
strains  of  this  conviviality  gradually  bel^>nle  faintci 
and  fainter;  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  visitor! 
(while  even  the  performers  are  not  s|.nreil  by  the  j»o|h>- 
rific  god)  sink  down  tinder  the  drowsy  influence,  till 
at  length  the  whole  carpet  in  covered  with  thcsleeninf 
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beauties,  mixed  indiscriminately  with  handnmidi^, 
dancers,  and  musicians,  as  fast  asleep  as  ihcniselves. 
The  business,  however,  is  not  thus  quietly  ended. 
•As  soon  as  the  sun  be;;ins  to  call  forth  the  bhislies  of 
the  morn,  by  lifting  the  veil  that  shades  her  sluinber- 
in"  eyelids,'  the  faithful  slaves  rub  their  own  clear  of 
any  lurking  drowsiness,  and  then  tug  their  respective 
mistresses  by  the  toe  or  the  shoulder,  to  rouse  them 
up  to  perform  the  devotional  ablutions  usual  at  the 
dawn  of  day.  All  start  mechanically,  as  if  touched 
by  a  spell;  and  then  commences  the  splashing  of 
water  and  the  muttering  of  prayers,  presenting  a  sin- 
gular contrast  to  the  vivacious  scene  of  a  few  hours 
before.  Thi.s  duty  over,  the  fair  devotees  shake  their 
feathers  like  birds  from  a  refreshing  shower,  and  trip- 
ping lightly  forivard  with  garments,  and  perhajis  looks, 
a  little  the  worse  for  the  wear  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing, plunge  at  once  again  into  all  the  depths  of  its 
amusements.  Coffee,  sweetmeats,  kaliouns,  as  before, 
accompany  every  obstreperous  repetition  of  the  mid- 
night song  and  dance ;  and  all  being  followed  up  by 
a  plentiful  breakfast  of  rice,  meats,  fruits,  &c.  towards 
noon  the  party  separate,  after  having  spent  between 
fifteen  and  si.\teen  hours  in  this  riotous  festivity. 

Travek  In  the  East,  by  the  Rev.  Horatio  Ssoiith- 
cate(1840),  describe  the  traveller's  route  through 
Greece,  Turkey,  Armenia,  Koordistan,  IVrsia,  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  give  a  good  account  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  and  its  rites  and  ceremonies. 
The  following  is  a  correction  of  a  vulgar  error : — 

^,Rdlgicrus  Status  of  Womeri  in  tlieMo!iam7nedanSi/atem.'\ 

Tho  place  which  the  Mohammedan  system  assigns 
io  woman  in  the  other  world  has  often  been  wrongfully 
represented.  It  is  not  true,  as  has  sometimes  been 
reported,  that  Mohammedan  teachers  deny  her  admis- 
sion to  the  felicities  of  Paradise.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Koran  is,  most  plainly,  that  her  destiny  is  to  be  de- 
termined in  like  manner  with  that  of  every  account- 
able being;  and  according  to  the  judgment  passed  upon 
her  is  her  reward,  although  nothing  definite  is  said  of 
the  place  which  she  is  to  occupy  in  Paradise.  Mo- 
hammed speaks  repeatedly  of  '  believing  women,' 
commends  them,  and  promises  them  the  recompense 
which  their  good  deeds  deserve. 

The  regulations  of  the  Sunneh  are  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  So  far  is  woman  from 
being  regariled  in  these  institutions  as  a  creature 
without  a  soul,  that  special  allusion  is  frequeiitlv 
made  to  her,  and  particular  directions  given  for  her 
religious  conduct.  Respecting  her  observance  of  Ra- 
mazan,  her  ablutions,  and  many  other  matters,  her 
duty  is  taught  with  a  minuteness  that  borders 
on  indecorous  precision.  She  repeats  the  creed  in 
dying,  and,  like  other  Mussulmans,  says,  *  In  this 
faith  I  have  lived,  in  this  faith  I  die,  and  in  this  faith 
I  hope  to  rise  again.'  She  is  required  to  do  every- 
thing of  religious  jbligation  equally  with  men.  The 
command  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  extends 
to  her.  In  my  journeys,  I  often  met  with  women  on 
their  way  to  the  Holy  City.  They  may  even  under- 
take this  journey  without  the  consent  of  their  hus- 
bands, whose  authority  in  religious  matters  extends 
only  to  those  acts  of  devotion  which  are  not  obligatory. 

Women  arc  not,  indeed,  allowed  to  be  present  in 
the  mosques  at  the  time  of  public  prayers  ;  but  the 
reason  is  not  that  they  are  regardeil,  like  pagan 
females,  as  unsusceptible  of  religious  sentiments,  but 
because  the  meeting  of  the  two  sexes  in  a  sacred  place 
is  suppo.sed  to  be  unfavourable  to  devotion.  This, 
however,  is  an  Oriental,  not  a  Mohammedan  prejudice. 
The  custom  is  nearly  the  same  among  the  Christians 
as  among  the  Mussulmans.  In  the  Greek  churches 
the  (»ajx\e»  are  separated  from  the  males,  and  concealed 


behind  a  lattice;  and  something  of  the  same  kind  1 
have  observed 'Among  the  Christians  of  Mesopotamia. 

Letters  from  the  South,  two  volumes,  1837,  by  Mr 
Tiio.AiAs  Campbell,  the  poet,  give  an  account  of  a 
voyage  made  by  that  gentleman  to  Algiers.  The 
letters  are  descriptive,  without  any  political  or  colo- 
nial views,  but  full  of  entertaining  gossip  and  poeti- 
cal sketches  of  striking  and  picturesque  objects. 
The  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  mountain  scenery 
seems  to  have  astonished  Mr  Campbell.  'The 
African  highlands,'  lie  says,  '  spring  up  to  the  sight 
not  only  with  a  sterner  boldness  than  our  own,  but 
they  borrow  colours  from  the  sun  unknown  to  our 
climate,  and  they  are  marked  in  clouds  of  richer 
dye.  The  farthest-off  suinniita  appeared  in  tlieir 
snow  like  the  turbans  of  gigantic  Moors,  whilst  the 
nearer  masses  glared  in  crimson  and  gold  under  the 
light  of  morning.' 

Six  I'crtr.s*  Residence  tn  Algiers,  by  Mrs  Brough- 
TON,  published  in  I8:)9,  is  an  interesting  domestic 
chronicle.  The  authoress  was  daughter  to  Mr 
Elanckley,  the  British  consul-general  at  Algiers  ; 
and  the  work  is  composed  of  a  journal  kept  by  Mrs 
Blanckley,  with  reminiscences  by  her  daughter,  Mrs 
Broughtoii.  The  vivacity,  minute  description,  and 
kindly  feeling  everywhere  apparent  in  this  book, 
render  it  highly  attractive. 

Discoveries  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  by  SiR  James 
Alexa.nder,  two  volumes,  1838,  describe  a  journey 
from  Cape-Town,  of  about  four  thousand  miles,  and 
occupying  above  a  year,  towards  the  tracts  of 
country  inhabited  by  the  Damaras,  a  nation  of 
which  very  little  was  known,  and  generally  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  Kiver,  on  the 
west  coast.  The  autlior's  personal  adventures  are 
interesting,  and  it  appears  that  the  aborigines  are  a 
kind  and  friendly  tribe  of  people,  with  whom  Sir 
James  Alexander  thinks  that  an  extended  inter- 
course may  be  maintained  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
the  colonists  and  the  natives. 

A  Journal  Written  During  an  E.rcnrsion  in  Asia- 
Minor  in  1838,  by  Chaklks  Fellows,  is  valuable 
from  the  author's  discoveries  in  I'amphylia.  Mr 
Fellows  has  also  written  a  second  work.  Ancient 
Lyeia  ;  an  Account  of  DUcoirries  made  during  a  Se- 
cond Excursion  to  Asia-Minor  in  1840.  Two  re- 
cent travellers,  Lieut.  J.  K.  Wellsted,  author  of 
Travels  in  Arabia,  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  along 
the  Shores  of  the  lied  Sea  (18:^8),  and  Loud  Lindsay, 
in  his  Letters  on  Eg;ipt,  Edom,  and  the  llohj  Land 
(1838),  supply  some  additional  details.  The  scene 
of  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites,  after  crossing 
the  Ked  Sea,  is  thus  described  by  Lord  Lindsay : — 

The  bright  sea  suddenly  burst  on  us,  a  sail  in  the 
distance,  and  the  blue  mountains  of  .\frica  beyond  it 
— a  lovely  vista.  But  when  we  had  fairly  issued  into 
the  plain  on  the  .sea-shore,  beautiful  indeed,  most 
beautiful  was  the  view — the  whole  African  coast, 
from  Gebel  Ataka  to  Gebel  Krarreb  lay  before  us, 
wa.shed  by  the  Red  Sea — a  vast  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  except  the  space  where  the  waters  were 
lost  in  distance  between  the  Asiatic  and  Libyan 
promontories.  It  was  the  stillest  hour  of  day  ;  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  descending  to  '  his  palace  in 
the  Occident ;'  the  tide  was  coining  in  with  its 
peaceful  pensive  murmurs,  wave  after  wave.  It 
was  in  this  plain,  broad  and  perfectly  smooth  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea,  that  the  children  of  Israel 
encanqied  after  leaving  Eliin.  \\'hat  a  glorious  scene 
it  must  then  htve  presented!  and  how  nobly  those 
rocks,  now  so  silent,  must  have  re-echoed  the  song  of 
Moses  and  its  ever-returning  chorus  — '  Sing  ye  to  the 
Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously;  the  horse 
and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea!' 
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The  yrt'iidi  authors  Chatc;mhri;inf],  Laborde,  nnd 
LaiiuirtiiK',  have  minutely  doMTihi'd  the  Holy  Land  ; 
and  in  the  Incitlcnt.s  of  Tranl  in  Kijifpt,  Arabia^  and 
the  Holy  Land,  by  J.  L.  STKniKNS.  the  latest  infor- 
mation respecting  these  interesting  countries  uill 
be  found. 

Various  works  on  India  have  appeared,  including 
a  general  political  history  of  the  empire,  by  Sir 
.Ton.v  Malcolm  (l^'JG),  and  a  Memoir  of  Central 
India  (1823),  by  the  same  autlior.  TraveU  in  the 
Uimmalat/an  Provinces  of  Hindostan  and  the  Puujauh, 
in  Ladakh  and  Cashmere,  in  Peshawar,  Cahul,  ^'c. 
from  1819  to  1825,  by  AV.  Moorcroft  and  Gkorgk 
Trebeck,  relate  many  new  and  important  particu- 
lars. Mr  Moorcroft  crossed  the  great  chain  of  the 
lUnimala  mountains  near  its  higliest  part,  and  first 
drew  attention  to  those  stupendous  heights,  rising 
in  aome  parts  to  above  27,000  feet.  A  Tour  throwjh 
the  Snowy  liantjc  of  the  H'tmmaki  Mountains  was  made 
by  Mr  Jamks  Haillie  Fraskr  (1820),  who  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  his  perilous  journey.  He 
visited  Gangootrie,  an  almost  inaccessible  haunt  of 
superstition,  the  Mecca  of  Hindoo  pilgrims,  and 
also  the  spot  at  which  the  Ganges  issues  from  its 
covering  of  perpetual  snow.  In  1825  Mr  Praser 
published  a  Narrative  of  a  Joiimry  into  Khorasan,  in 
the  years  \S'2\  and  1822,  inrluiUny  an  Account  of  the 
Countries  to  the  north-east  of  Persia,  The  following 
is  a  brief  sketch  of  a  Persian  town  : — 

Viewed,  from  a  commanding  situation,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Persian  town  is  most  uninteresting  ;  the 
houses,  all  of  nmd,  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  earth 
in  colour,  and,  from  the  irregularity  of  their  construc- 
tion, resemble  inequalities  on  its  surface  rather  than 
human  dwellings.  The  houses,  even  of  the  great, 
seldom  exceed  one  storey  ;  and  the  lufty  walls  which 
shroud  them  from  view,  without  a  window  to  enliven 
them,  have  a  most  monotonous  effect.  There  are  few 
domes  or  minarets,  and  still  fewer  of  tho^e  that  exist 
are  either  splendid  or  elegant.  There  are  no  public 
buildings  but  the  mosques  and  medressas  ;  and  these 
arc  often  as  mean  as  the  rest,  or  perfectly  excluded 
from  view  by  ruins.  The  general  nnip-d\vH  presents 
a  succession  of  Hat  roofs,  and  lung  walls  of  mud, 
thickly  interspersed  with  ruins;  and  the  only  relief 
to  its  monotony  is  found  in  the  gardens,  adorned  with 
ehiniir,  poplars,  and  cypress,  with  which  the  towns 
atid  villages  are  often  surrounded  and  intermingled. 
The  same  author  has  published  Travels  and  Adven' 
tnres  in  the  Persian  Provinces^  182();  A  \\  inter  Jour- 
ne}/  from  Constantino i»le  to  Tehran,  with  Travels  thromjh 
Various  Parts  of  Persia^  18:i8,  &c.  Mr  Fraser  has 
now  settled  down  on  his  patrimonial  estate  of  Heelig, 
Inverness-shire,  a  quiet  Highland  glen.  Among 
uthiT  Indian  works  maybe  mentioned  The  Annals 
and  Antiquities  of  Haja.sthan,  by  Lieutenant-Colo- 
NKL  James  Tod,  IH.iO;  and  Travels  into  liokhara,  by 
LiErTENANT,  afterwards  Sir  Alexander  IJitrnes. 
The  latter  is  a  narrative  of  a  journey  from  India  to 
Cahul,  Tartary,  and  Tersia.  and  is  a  valuable  work. 
'I'he  accomplished  author  was  cut  off  in  his  career 
of  usefulness  and  hnn<mr  in  1841,  being  treacher- 
ously murdered  at  Gabul.  Liki'tesant  Artiiir 
CoNOixv  made  a  journey  to  the  north  of  India,  over- 
land from  England,  tlirough  Russia,  iVrsia,  and 
Afft'banistan.  of  which  he  jiublislied  un  account  in 
M.'U.  Miss  Kmma  Kt>nKiiTH,  in  the  following  year, 
gave  a  lively  and  entertaining  series  of  Seems  and 
Chanirteristics  of  Hindostan,  with  Sfietc/us  of  Anijlo- 
Initian  Society.  This  lady  went  out  again  to  Imiia 
in  1839,  and  was  engaged  to  condneC  a  Htimbay 
newspaper;  hut  she  died  in  1840.  Her  JVoles  of  an 
Overland  Journey  throuyh  France  and  Jujyft  to  liom- 
liay  Mere  published  afl^T  her  death.  An<tther  hidy. 
M»8  I'oHTASs,  has  published  (I8;J9)  Cutch,  or  Jian- 


dom  Sketches  taken  during  a  Residence  in  one  of  the 
Nortltcrn  Piovitices  of  ^Vestcm  India.  The  authoress 
resided  some  years  in  the  province  of  Cutch,  and 
gives  a  minute  account  of  the  feudal  government 
and  customs,  the  religious  sects  and  superstitions  of 
the  peojile.  The  aristocratic  distinctions  of  caste 
are  rigidly  preserved,  and  the  chiefs  are  haughty, 
debauched,  and  cruel. 

{^Sacrifice  of  a  Hindoo  WidowJ] 
[From  Mrs  I'o&taiut's  *  Cutch,  or  Random  Sketches,*  dec-] 

News  of  the  widow's  intentions  having  spread,  a 
great  concourse  of  people  of  both  sexes,  the  women 
clad  in  their  gala  costumes,  assembled  round  the 
pvre.  In  a  short  time  after  their  arrival  the  fated 
victim  ap[ieared,  accompanied  by  the  Brahmins,  her 
rehitives,  and  the  body  of  the  deceased.  The  specta- 
tors showered  chaplets  of  mogree  on  her  head,  and 
greeted  her  ai>pcarance  with  laudatory  exclamations 
at  her  con.'dancy  and  virtue.  The  women  especially 
pressed  forward  to  touch  her  garments — an  act  which 
is  considered  meritorious,  and  highly  desirable  for 
absolution  anil  protection  from  the  'evil  eye.* 

The  widow  was  a  remarkably  handsome  woman,  ap- 
parently about  thirty,  and  most  superbly  attired.  Her 
manner  was  marked  by  great  apathy  to  all  around 
her,  and  by  a  complete  indifference  to  the  prepara- 
tions which  for  the  tirst  time  met  her  eye.  From  this 
ciiTumstance  an  impression  wa^s  given  that  she  might 
be  under  llie  influence  of  opium  ;  and  in  conformity 
with  the  declared  intention  of  the  Kuropean  ofticors 
jtrescnt  to  interfere  should  any  coercive  measures  be 
adopted  by  the  Brahmins  or  relatives,  two  medical 
olhcers  were  requested  to  give  their  opinion  on  the 
subject.  They  both  agreed  that  she  was  quite  free 
from  any  influence  calculated  to  induce  torpor  or  in- 
toxication. 

(."aptain  Bumcs  then  addressed  the  woman,  desiring 
to  know  whether  the  act  she  was  about  to  perform 
were  voluntaiy  or  enforced,  and  assuring  her  that, 
should  she  entertain  the  slightest  reluctance  to  the 
fulfilment  of  her  vow,  he,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  would  guarantee  the  prr.tection  of  her 
life  and  projicrty.  Her  answer  was  calm,  hemic,  and 
constant  to  her  jmrpose :  *  I  die  of  my  own  free  will ; 
give  me  back  my  husband,  and  I  will  consent  to  live; 
if  I  die  nut  with  him,  the  souls  of  seven  husbands 
will  i-ondemn  me  I'         *  * 

I!re  the  renewal  of  the  hon-id  ceremonies  of  death 
were  permitted,  again  the  voice  of  mercy,  of  expostu- 
lation, ami  even  of  inlreaty  was  heard  ;  but  the  trial 
was  vain,  and  the  cool  and  collected  numner  with 
which  the  wonnui  still  declared  her  deterniinaiion 
unalterable,  chilled  and  startled  the  most  courageou*. 
Physical  jtangs  evidently  excited  no  fears  in  her ;  hei 
singular  creed,  the  customs  of  her  country,  and  her 
sense  of  conjugal  duty,  excluded  from  her  mind  the 
natural  emotions  of  personal  dread  ;  and  never  did 
nnirtyr  to  a  true  cause  go  to  the  stake  with  more  ci^n- 
stancy  and  firmness,  than  did  this  delicate  nnd  ^'entle 
woman  prepare  to  become  the  victim  of  a  deliberate 
sacrifice  to  the  demoniacal  tenets  of  her  heathen  creed. 
Accumi>anied  by  the  officiating  Brahmin,  the  wiilow 
walked  seven  times  round  the  pyre,  reiicfttini;  the 
usual  nnmtras,  or  pravers,  cirewin;,'  rice  and  coorits 
on  the  ground,  and  sprinkling  water  from  her  hand 
OTcr  the  bystanders,  who  believe  this  to  bo  effica- 
cious in  preventing  disease  and  in  expiating  com- 
mitted sins.  She  then  removed  her  jewels,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  her  relations,  saying  a  few  words  to 
each  with  a  calm  soft  smile  of  encouragement  and 
hope.  The  Brahmins  then  presented  her  with  a  lighted 
torch,  bearing  which, 

•  FrwJi  &•  a  flower  ju»t  blown, 
Jlnil  wami  with  Ufo  bor  >outh(ul  itulaoa  pla>lDK.' 
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ihe  fitcppetl  throufih  the  futal  door,  and  sat  within 
the  pile.  The  body  of  her  husband,  wrapped  in  rich 
kiiikaub,  wa.s  then  carried  seven  times  round  the  iiik', 
and  finally  laid  across  her  knees.  Thorns  and  jiniss 
were  ]<iled  over  the  dour;  and  a<;ain  it  was  insisted 
that  free  space  Khould  bo  left,  as  it  wn.s  hoped  tlic 
poor  victim  might  yet  relent,  and  rush  from  her  fiery 
prison  to  the  protection  so  freely  otfered.  The  com- 
mand was  readily  obeyed  ;  the  stren^rtli  of  a  child 
would  have  sufficed  to'  burst  the  frail  barrier  which 
confined  her,  and  a  breathless  pause  succeeded  ;  but 
the  woman's  constancy  was  faithful  to  the  last.  Not 
a  si^rh  broke  the  death-like  silence  of  the  crowd,  until 
a  sli^rht  amoke,  curlin-r  from  the  summit  of  the  pyre, 
and  then  a  tonpue  of  flame  darting  with  bright  and 
lightning-like  rapidity  into  the  clear  blue  sky,  told  us 
that  the  sacrifice  was  completed.  Fearlessly  had  this 
courageous  woman  fired  the  pile,  and  not  a  groan  had 
betrayed  to  us  the  moment  when  her  spirit  fled.  At 
sightof  the  flame  a  fiendish  shout  of  exultation  rent 
the  air;  the  tom-toms  sounded,  the  people  clapped 
their  hands  with  delight  as  the  evidence  of  their 
murderous  work  burst  on  their  view,  whilst  the  Eng- 
lish spectators  of  this  sad  scene  withdrew,  hearing 
deep  compassion  in  their  hearts,  to  philosophise  as 
best  they  might  on  a  custom  so  fraught  with  horror, 
80  incompatible  with  reason,  and  so  revtdting  to 
human  sympathy.  The  pile  continued  to  burn  for 
three  hours ;  but,  from  its  form,  it  is  supposed  that 
almost  immediate  8uff<tcation  must  have  terminated 
the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  victim. 

First  Impresxiotis  and  Studies  from  Nature  in  Ilin- 
dostart,  bvLiKUTENANT  Thomas  Bacon,  two  volumes, 
1837,  is'a  more  lively  but  carelessly-written  work, 
with  good  sketches  of  scenery,  buildings,  pageants, 
Rcc.  The  Hon.  Moontstuart  Elphinstone,  in 
1842,  gave  an  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul, 
and  its  dependencies  in  Persia,  Tartary,  and  In- 
dia ;  and  A  \arrative  of  Various  Journeys  in  Beloo- 
vkistan^  Affyhanistan^  and  the  Punjaul^  by  Charles 
IvIasson,  Esq.  describes  with  considerable  anima- 
tion the  author's  residence  in  those  countries,  the 
native  chiefs,  and  personal  adventures  with  the  va- 
rious tribes  from  1826  to  1838.  Mr  C.  li.  Baynes, 
a  gentleman  in  the  Madras  civil  service,  published 
in  1843  JVotes  and  Reflections  during  a  Hainhle  in  the 
East,  an  Orerland  Joumei/  to  India^  &,c.  His  re- 
marks are  just  and  spirited,  and  his  anecdotes  and 
descriptions  lively  and  entertaining. 

[Remark  hj  an  Arab  Chkf.'] 

An  Arab  chieftain,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
princes  of  the  desert,  had  come  to  behold  for  the  first 
time  a  steam-ship.  Much  attention  was  paid  to  him, 
and  every  facility  afforded  for  his  inspection  of  every 
part  of  the  vessel.  What  impression  the  sight  made 
on  him  it  was  impossible  to  judge.  No  indications 
of  surprise  escaped  him  ;  every  muscle  preserved  its 
wonted  calnmess  of  expression  ;  and  on  quitting,  he 
merely  observed,  *  It  is  well ;  but  you  have  not  brought 
a  man  to  life  yet.' 

[Legaxd  of  the  Mosque  of  the  Bloody  Baptism  at  Cairo.'] 

Sultan  Hassan,  wishing  to  see  the  world,  and  lay 
aside  for  a  time  the  anxieties  and  cares  of  royalty, 
committed  the  charge  of  his  kingdom  to  his  favourite 
minister,  and  taking  with  him  a  large  amount  of 
treasure  in  money  and  jewels,  visited  several  foreign 
countries  in  the  character  of  a  wealthy  merchant. 
Pleaded  with  his  tour,  and  becoming  interested  in  the 
occupation  he  had  assumed  as  a  disguise,  he  was  ab- 
sent much  longer  than  he  originally  intended,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  greatly  increased  his  already 
large  stock  of  wealth.     Ilis  protracted  absence,  how- 


ever, proved  a  temptation  too  strong  for  the  virtue  of 

the  viceroy,  who,  gradually  forming  for  himself  a  party 
among  the  leading  men  of  the  country,  at  length  com- 
nmnicated  to  the  common  people  the  intelligence  that 
Sultan  Hiussan  was  no  more,  and  quietly  seated  him- 
self on  the  vacant  throne.  Sultan  Hassan  return- 
ing shortly  afterwards  from  his  pilgrimage,  and,  fortu- 
nately for  himself,  still  in  disguise,  learned,  as  he  ap- 
proached his  capital,  the  news  of  his  own  death  and 
the  usur[iation  of  his  minister;  finding,  on  further 
inquiry,  the  party  of  the  usurper  to  be  too  strong  to 
render  an  immediate  disclosure  prudent,  he  i>re.>crved 
his  incognito,  and  soon  became  known  in  Cairo  as  the 
wealthiest  of  her  merchants;  nor  did  it  excite  any 
surprise  when  he  announced  his  pious  intention  of 
devoting  a  portion  of  his  gains  to  the  erection  of  a 
spacious  mosque.  The  work  proceeded  rapidly  under 
the  spur  of  the  great  merchant's  gold,  and,  on  its  com- 
pletion, ho  solicited  the  honour  of  the  sultan's  pre- 
sence at  the  ceremony  of  naming  it.  Anticipating 
the  gratification  of  hearing  his  own  name  bestowed 
upon  it,  the  usur|>er  accepted  the  invitation,  and  at 
the  appointed  hour  the  building  was  filled  by  him  and 
his  most  attached  adherents.  The  ceremonies  had 
duly  proceeded  to  the  time  when  it  became  necessary 
to  give  the  name.  The  chief  Moolah,  turning  to  the 
supposed  merchant,  inquired  what  should  be  its  name  ? 
*  Call  it,'  he  replied,  *  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan.' 
All  started  at  the  mention  of  this  name  ;  and  the 
questioner,  as  though  not  believing  he  could  have 
heard  aright,  or  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  correcting 
what  might  be  a  mistake,  repeated  his  demand.  *  Call 
it,' again  cried  he,  *  the  mosque  of  me,  Sultan  Hassan  ;* 
and  throwing  off  his  disguise,  the  legitimate  sultan 
stood  revealed  before  his  traitorous  sen*ant.  He  had 
no  time  for  reflection  :  simultaneously  with  the  dis 
covery,  numerous  trap-doors,  leading  to  extensive 
vaults,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  were 
flung  open,  and  a  multitude  of  armed  men  issuing 
from  them,  terminated  at  once  the  reign  and  life  of 
the  usurper.  His  followers  were  mingled  in  the 
slaughter,  and  Sultan  Hassan  was  once  more  in  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 

The  recent  war  in  Affglianistan,  and  the  occupa 
tion  of  the  Sinde  territory  by  the  British,  have  given 
occasion  to  various  publications,  among  which  are, 
a  Ilistor}/  of  the  War  in  Ajfj^hanistan,  by  Mr  C  Nash  ; 
Five  y'ears  in  India,  by  H.  G.  Fane,  Esq.  late  aid- 
de-canip  to  the  commander-in-chief;  Narrative  of  the 
Campaign  of  (he  Army  of  the  Indus  in  Sinde  and  Cabul, 
by  Mr  H.li.  Kennedy;  Scenes  and  Adventures  in  Aff- 
ghanistan,  by  Mr  W.  Taylor;  Letters,  by  Colonel 
Dennie;  Personal  Obser rations  on  Sinde,  by  Captain 
T.  Postans;  Mditary  Operations  at  Cabul,  with  a 
Journal  of  IinpTisonment  in  Aff'ghanistan,  by  Lieu- 
tenant Vincent  Eyre  ;  A  Journal  of  the  Disasters 
in  Aff'yhanistan,  by  Lady  Sale,  &c.  These  works 
were  all  published  in  1842  or  1843,  and  illustrate  a 
calamitous  portion  of  British  history. 

Of  China  we  have  tlie  history  of  the  two  em- 
bassies— the  first  in  1792-94,  under  Lord  Macartney, 
of  whicli  a  copious  account  was  given  by  Sir  George 
Staunton,  one  of  the  commissioners.  E'urther  in- 
formation was  afforded  by  Sir  John  Barrow's 
Travels  in  Chitia,  published  in  1806,  and  long  our 
most  valuable  work  on  that  country.  The  second 
embassy,  headed  by  Lord  Amherst,  in  1816,  was  re- 
corded by  Henry  Ellis,  Esq.  tliird  commissioner, 
in  a  work  in  two  volumes  (1818),  and  by  Dr  Abel, 
a  gentleman  attached  to  the  embassy.  One  circum- 
stance connected  with  this  embassy  occasioned  some 
speculation  and  amusement.  The  ambassador  was 
required  to  perform  the  ko-tou,  or  act  of  prostration, 
nine  times  repeated,  with  the  head  knocked  against 
the  ground.     Lord  Andierst  and  Mr  EUis  were  in- 
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clined  to  !mve  yiuldud  this  point  of  CL-reinony  ;  but 
Sir  Geortre  Staunton  and  the  other  niembera  of  tlie 
Canton  mission  took  the  most  decided  part  on  the 
other  side.  The  result  of  tlieir  deUbenitions  was  a 
determination  against  the  performance  of  tlie  ko-tou, 
ami  the  emperor  at  last  consented  to  admit  them 
upon  their  own  terms,  which  consisted  in  kneeling 
upon  a  single  knee.  The  embassy  went  to  IVkin, 
and  were  ushered  into  an  ante-cliamber  of  the  im- 
perial palace. 

[Scene  at  Pckin,  Described  by  Mr  EllU.'] 

Mandarins  of  all  buttons*  were  in  waiting;  several 
princes  of  the  blood,  distinguished  by  clear  ruby 
buttons  and  round  flowered  badges,  were  among  thcin  : 
the  silence,  and  a  certain  air  of  regularity,  nuirked 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  sovereign.  The  small 
apartment,  much  out  of  repair,  into  which  we  were 
huddled,  now  witnessed  a  scene  I  believe  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  even  Oriental  diplomacy.  Lord  Am- 
her>t  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat,  when  Chung  de- 
livered a  message  from  Ho  (Koong-yay),  stating  that 
the  emperor  wished  to  see  the  ambassador,  his  son, 
and  the  commissioners  immediately.  Much  surprise 
was  naturally  expressed  ;  the  previous  arrangement 
for  the  eighth  of  the  Chinese  month,  a  period  certainly 
much  too  early  for  comfort,  was  adverted  to,  and  the 
utter  impossibility  of  his  excellency  appearing  in  his 
present  state  of  fatigue,  inanition,  and  deticienry  of 
every  necessary  equipment,  was  strongly  urged.  Chang 
was  very  unwilling  to  be  the  bearer  of  this  answer, 
but  was  finally  obliged  to  consent.  During  this  time 
the  room  had  filled  with  spectators  of  all  ages  and 
ranks,  who  rudely  pressed  upon  us  to  gratify  their 
brutal  curiosity,  for  such  it  may  be  called,  as  they 
secnied  to  regard  us  rather  as  wild  beasts  tlian  mere 
strangers  of  the  same  species  with  themselves.  Some 
other  messages  were  interchanged  between  the  Koong- 
yay  anrl  Lord  Amherst,  who,  in  addition  to  the  rea- 
sons already  given,  stated  the  indecorum  and  irre- 
fularitv  of  his  appearing  without  his  credentials.  In 
is  reply  to  this  it  wa,s  said,  that  in  the  proposed 
audience  the  emperor  merely  wished  to  sec  the  am- 
bassador, and  had  no  intention  of  entering  upon  busi- 
ness. Lord  .\mhcrst  having  persisted  in  expressing 
the  inadmissibility  of  the  proposition,  and  in  trans- 
mitting through  the  Koong-yay  a  humble  request 
to  his  imperial  majesty  that  he  would  be  graciou?dy 
plea.sed  to  wait  till  to-morrow,  Chang  and  another 
mamliirin  finally  proposed  that  his  excellency  slioutd 
go  over  to  the  Koong-yay's  ajiartments,  front  whence 
a  reference  might  be  made  to  the  emperor.  Lonl 
Amherst  having  alleged  bodily  illness  as  one  of  the 
rea.sons  for  declining  the  audience,  readily  saw  that 
if  he  went  to  the  Koong-yay,  this  jdea,  which  to 
the  Chinese  (though  now  scarcely  admitted)  was  in 
general  the  most  forcible,  would  cease  to  avail  him, 
positively  declined  compliance.  This  produced  a 
visit  from  the  Koong-yay,  who,  too  much  intt-rested 
and  agitated  to  heed  ceremony,  stood  by  I-urd  Am- 
herst, and  used  every  argument  to  induce  him  to 
obey  the  emperor's  commands.  Among  other  topics 
he  used  that  of  being  received  with  our  own  ceremony, 
using  the  Chinese  words,  *  ne  nmn  tih  lee' — your  own 
ceremony.  All  proving  ineffectual,  with  some  rough- 
ncM,  but  under  pretext  of  friendly  violence,  he  laid 
hands  upon  Lord  Amherst,  to  take  him  from  the 
h»om  ;  another  nwmdarin  followed  his  example.  His 
lordship,  with  great  firnmcss  and  dignity  of  manner, 
•hook  them  off,  declaring  that  nothing  but  the  ex- 
trcmcst  violence  should  induce  him  to  quit  that  room 
for  any  other  place  but  the  residence  assigued  to  him  ; 

*  The  button*.  In  the  order  of  their  rank,  art*  as  followa  ;— 
ruby  rt<d,  workinl  itiral,  lonuoth  coral,  luUo  blue,  dork  blue, 
crystal.  Ivory,  and  gold. 


adding  that  he  was  so  overcome  by  fatigue  and  bodily 
illness  as  absuluttdy  to  require  repose.  Lord  Am- 
herst further  pointed  out  the  gross  insult  he  bad 
already  received,  in  having  been  exposed  to  the  in- 
trusion and  indecent  curiu^ity  of  crowds,  who  appeared 
to  view  liim  rather  as  a  wild  beast  than  the  rcpre-sen- 
tiitive  of  a  powerful  sovereign.  At  all  events,  he 
intreatetl  the  Koong-yay  to  submit  his  request  to  his 
imperial  majesty,  who,  he  felt  confident,  would,  in 
consideration  of  his  illness  and  fatigue,  dispense  wUh 
his  immediate  appearance.  The  Koong-yay  then 
pressed  Lord  Amherst  to  come  to  his  ajiartments, 
alleging  that  they  were  cooler,  more  convenient,  and 
more  private.  This  Lord  Amherst  declined,  saying 
that  he  was  totally  unfit  for  any  place  but  his  own 
residence.  The  Koong-yay  having  failed  in  his  at- 
teni]>t  to  persuade  him,  left  the  room  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  emperor's  pleasure  upon  the  subject. 

During  his  absence  an  elderly  num,  whose  dress 
antl  ornaments  bespoke  him  a  prince,*  was  particu- 
larly inqui>itive  in  his  inspection  of  our  persons  and 
inquiries.  His  chief  object  seemed  to  he  to  commu- 
nicate with  Sir  George  Staunton,  as  the  person  who 
had  been  with  the  former  embassy;  but  Sir  George 
very  prudently  avoided  any  intercourse  with  him. 
It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  feelings  of  annoyance 
produced  by  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese,  both  public 
and  individual :  of  the  former  I  shall  speak  here- 
after;  of  the  hitter  I  can  only  say  that  nothing  could 
be  more  disagreeable  and  indecorous. 

A  message  arrived  soon  after  the  Koong-yay*s  quit- 
ting the  room,  to  say  that  the  emperor  dispensed  with 
the  ambassador's  attendance  ;  that  he  had  further 
been  pleased  to  direct  his  physician  to  ulford  to  his 
excellency  every  medical  assistance  that  his  illness 
might  require.  The  Koong-yay  himself  soon  followed, 
and  his  excellency  proceeded  to  the  carriage.  The 
Koong-yay  not  disdaining  to  clear  away  the  crowd, 
the  whip  was  used  by  him  to  all  persons  indiscrimi- 
nately;  buttons  wtTO  no  jirotection;  and  however 
indecorous,  according  to  our  notions,  the  employment 
might  be  for  a  ntan  of  his  rank,  it  could  not  have 
been  in  better  hands. 

I-or<l  Amherst  was  generally  condemned  for  re- 
fusing the  protfercd  auilience.  Tlie  emperor,  in  dis- 
gust, ordered  them  instantly  to  set  out  for  Canton, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  This  embassy  made 
scarcely  any  addition  to  our  knowh-dge  of  China.  Ma 
Jons  FiiANCis  Davis,  late  chief  superintendent  in 
China,  has  published  two  interesting  works,  which 
give  a  full  account  of  this  singular  people,  so  far  as 
known  to  Kuropcan  visitors.  These  arc.  Skehhvs  oj 
( 'h'ltui,  parfh/  dnriufj  an  Inhmd  Jimnii'i/  of  Four 
Munt/is  hdw^tn  Pckin,  Aati/iifi,  and  i'mitim ;  and 
The  Chinese:  a  General  Description  of  the  Empire 
of  China  and  itx  Inhabitants.  The  latter  work  was 
publislied  in  IS'Vfi.  but  hsis  since  been  enlarged,  ami 
the  history  of  liritish  intercourse  Immglit  up  to  the 
present  time.  Mr  Davis  resided  twenty  years  at 
Canton,  is  perfect  in  the  peculiar  language  of  China, 
and  has  certaiidy  seen  more  <.f  its  inhabitants  than 
any  other  Knglisii  aullior.  The  Journal  of  Three  Vojf 
at/rsalonijtheCmist  of  China,  in  1831,  1S.'»2,  and  18.13, 
by  Mil  (JrT/.L.iFK,  a  German,  is  also  a  valuable  work. 
The  contraband  trade  in  opium  fornud  a  mcmorabla 
era  in  the  history  of  Chinese  connncrco.  It  was 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  with  the  Hong  mer- 
chants; but  in  1834.  after  the  monoixdy  of  the  East 
India  Company  had  Wen  abolished,  our  government 
appointed  Lord  Napier  to  proceed  to  Canton,  as 
«ix*cial  sujxTintcndent,  to  adjust  idl  disputed  ques- 
tions among  the  merchants,  and  to  form  rcgulationi 
with  the  provincial  authorities.  The  Chinese,  ulwayi 
jealous  of  ftireigncrs,  and  hniking  ujkiu  mercantile 

*  Tboy  nrv  dUtlnaulkliod  b>'  round  bnd^rtt. 
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einiilovments  ns  ileirratlinp.  insulted  our  supt'rin- 
teiuieiit;  hostilities  took  placi',  and  trade  was  sns- 
ponded.  Lt)rd  Napier  took  hU  departure  amidst 
cirfuinstaiii-es  of  insult  and  ronfnsion,  and  died  on 
tlie  1 1th  of  October  Ks;J4.  The  fuiK'tions  of  super- 
intendent devt)lvfd  on  Mr  Davis.  'The  Chinese, 
emboldt'ued  by  tlie  pacific  teniperanient  of  our 
government,  prcxoeded  at  len^'th  to  the  utmost 
extent  ;  and  not  satisfied  with  imprisoninj;  and 
tHVeateiiinif  the  lives  of  the  whole  forcij^n  eonmm- 
nity,  laid  also  violent  hands  on  the  liritish  repre- 
sentative luinself,  eliiituini:.  as  the  jnirrhiise  of  his 
freedom,  tiie  delivery  of  the  whole  of  the  ni)ium 
then  in  the  Chinese  waters— property  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling.  After  a  elnse 
imprisonment  of  two  months'  duration,  during'  which 
period  our  countrymen  were  deprived  of  many  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  exposed  repeatedly,  as 
in  a  pillory,  to  the  paze  and  abuse  of  the  mob,  no 
resource  was  left  but  to  yield  to  the  bold  demands 
of  the  Chinese,  rclyinj;  with  confidence  on  their 
nation  for  support  and  redress :  nor  did  they  rely 
in  vain  ;  for  inmicdiately  the  accounts  of  the  agu'res- 
sioii  reached  London,  i)rcpar:itions  commenced  for 
the  Chinese  expedition.'*  After  two  years  of  irre- 
gular warfare,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendsliip 
between  tiie  two  empires  was  slpied  on  board  her 
majesty's  ship  Cornwallis.  on  the  29th  of  August 
1842.  This  expedition  j^ave  rise  to  various  i»ubli- 
cations.  Lord  Jocixyn  wrote  a  Uvtly  and  mte- 
restin^  narrative,  entitled  >'/>  Months  ivith  the 
Chinese  Kxpaldion  ;  and  Commander  J.  Klliot 
Bingham,  K.N.  a  Narrative  of  tlie  Expedition  to 
China.  Two  Years  in  China,  by  1).  Macpherson, 
M,  D.  relates  tlie  events  of  the  campaign  from  its 
formation  in  April  1840  to  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
184'i.  Doiriffi'  in  China,  by  Lieutenant  Alexander 
Murray,  illustrates  the  social  habits  of  the  Chinese. 
7'he  Last  Year  in  China,  to  the  Peace  of  Nankin,  by 
a  Field  Otlieer.  consists  of  extracts  from  letters 
written  to  the  author's  private  friends.  The  Closiny 
Events  if  the  Caniyaii/n  in  China,  by  Captain  G.  G. 
Loch,  1{.  N.  is  one  of  the  best  books  which  the  ex- 
pedition called  forth. 

[Chinese  Ladies^  Feet.'^ 
[From  Captain  Bingham's  Narrative.] 
During  our  slay  we  made  constant  trips  to  the  sur- 
rounding islands  ;  in  one  of  which — at  Tea  Island — 
we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  minutely  examining  the 
far-famed  little  female  feet,  I  had  been  purchasing 
a  pretty  little  pair  of  satin  shoes  for  about  half  a  dol- 
lar, at  <me  of  the  Chinese  farmers*  houses,  where  we 
were  surrounded  by  several  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. By  signs  we  expressed  a  wi^h  to  see  the  /JiVti 
viiffnon  of  a  really  good-looking  woman  of  the  jiarty. 
Our  signs  were  quickly  understood,  but,  probably  from 
her  being  a  matron,  it  was  not  considered  quite  coNinie 
il  faui  for  her  to  "omply  with  our  desire,  as  she  would 
not  consent  to  show  us  her  foot ;  but  a  very  pretty  in- 
teresting girl  of  about  sixteen  wits  placed  on  a  stool 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  our  curiosity.  At  first 
she  was  very  bashful,  and  appeared  not  to  like  expos- 
ing her  Cinderella-like  slipper,  but  the  shine  of  a  new 
and  very  bright  '  loopee*  soon  overcame  her  delicacy, 
when  she  commenced  unwinding  the  upper  bandage 
which  passes  round  the  leg,  and  over  a  tongue  that 
conies  up  from  the  heel.  The  shoe  was  then  removed, 
and  the  second  bandage  taken  oft',  which  did  duty  for 
a  stocking;  the  tunis  round  the  toes  and  ankles  being 
very  tight,  and  keeping  all  in  place.  On  the  naked 
foot  being  exposed  to  view,  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  finding  it  delicately  white  and  clean;  for  we 
fully  expected  to  have  found  it  otherwise,  from  the 
*  Macpherfeon's  '  Two  Years  in  China.* 


known  habits  of  most  of  the  Chinese.  The  leg  from 
the  knee  downwards  was  nmclj  wasted  ;  the  foot  ap- 
peared as  if  broken  up  at  the  instep,  while  the  fnur 
snuvll  toes  were  bent  fiat  and  pressed  down  under  fhe 
foot,  the  great  toe  only  being  allowed  to  retain  itn  na- 
tural position.  By  the  breaking  of  the  instep  a  hiLih 
arch  is  formed  between  the  heel  and  the  toe,  enabling 
the  individual  to  step  with  thetn  on  an  even  suiface; 
in  this  respect  nuiterially  dificring  from  the  Canton 
and  Macao  ladies;  for  with  them  the  instep  is  not 
interfered  with,  but  a  very  liigh  heel  is  substituted, 
thus  bringing  the  point  of  the  great  toe  to  the  ground. 
When  our  Canton  conij)radore  was  shown  a  Chusan 
shoe,  the  exclamation  was,  *  He  yaw  !  how  can  walkee 
so  fashion  V  nor  would  he  be  convinced  that  such  was 
the  case.  The  toes,  doubled  under  the  fi>ot  I  have 
been  describing,  could  only  be  moved  by  the  hand 
suflicicntly  to  show  that  they  were  not  actually  grown 
into  the  foot.  I  have  often  been  astonished  at  seeing 
how  well  the  women  contrived  to  walk  on  their  tiny 
jKih-dala.  Their  gait  is  not  unlike  the  little  mincing 
walk  of  the  French  ladies  ;  they  were  constantly  to  be 
seen  going  about  without  the  aid  of  any  stick,  and  I 
have  often  seen  them  at  Macao  contending  against  a 
fresh  breeze  with  a  tolerably  good-sized  umbrella 
spread.  The  little  children,  as  they  scrambled  awAj 
before  us,  balanced  themselves  with  their  arms  ex- 
tended, and  reminded  one  much  of  an  old  hen  between 
walking  and  flying.  AH  the  women  I  saw  about  Chu- 
san  had  small  feet.  It  is  a  general  characteristic  of 
true  Chinese  descent  ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  it  is  confined  to  the 
higher  orders,  though  it  nujy  be  true  that  they  take 
more  pains  to  compress  the  foot  to  the  smallest  possible 
dimensions  than  the  lov/er  classes  do.  High  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  all  more  or  less  follow  the  custom  ;  and 
when  you  see  a  large  or  natural-sized  foot,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  the  possessor  is  not  of  true  Chinese 
blood,  but  is  cither  of  Tartar  extraction,  or  belongs  to 
the  tribes  that  live  and  have  their  being  on  the 
waters.  The  Tartar  ladies,  however,  are  falling  into 
this  Chinese  habit  of  distortion,  as  the  accompanying 
edict  of  the  emperor  proves.  *  For  know,  good  people, 
you  must  not  dress  as  you  like  in  China.  You  must 
follow  the  customs  and  habits  of  your  ancestors,  and 
wear  your  winter  and  summer  clothing  as  the  empe- 
ror or  one  of  the  six  boards  shall  <lirect.'  If  this  were 
the  custom  in  England,  how  beneficial  it  would  be  to 
our  pockets,  and  detrimental  to  the  tailors  and  milli- 
ners. Let  us  now  see  what  the  emperor  says  about  little 
feet,  on  finding  that  they  were  coming  into  vogue 
among  the  undeformed  daughters  of  the  Mantchowg. 
Not  only  does  he  attack  the  little  feet,  but  the  large 
Chinese  sleeves  which  were  creeping  into  fashion  at 
court.  Therefore,  to  check  these  misdemeanours,  the 
usual  Chinese  remedy  was  resorted  to,  and  a  flaming 
edict  launched,  denouncing  them ;  threatening  th* 
*  heads  of  the  families  with  degradation  and  punish', 
ment  if  they  did  not  put  a  stop  to  such  gross  ille- 
galities ;'  and  his  celestial  majesty  further  goes  on 
and  tells  the  fair  ones,  *  that  by  persisting  in  their  vul- 
gar habits,  they  will  debar  themselves  from  the  possi- 
bility of  being  selected  as  ladies  of  honour  for  the  in- 
ner palace  at  the  approaching  presentation!'  How 
far  this  had  the  desired  etlect  I  cannot  say.  When 
the  children  begin  to  grow,  they  suffer  excruciating 
pain,  but  as  they  advance  in  years,  their  vanity  is 
played  upon  by  being  assured  that  they  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly ugly  with  large  feet.  Thus  they  are  per- 
suaded to  put  up  with  what  they  consider  a  necessary 
evil;  but  the  children  are  remarkably  patient  under 
pain.  A  poor  little  child  about  five  years  old  was 
brought  to  our  surgeon,  having  been  most  dreadfully 
scalded,  part  of  its  dress  adhering  to  the  skin.  Dur- 
ing the  painful  operation  of  removing  the  linen,  it 
only  now  and  then  said  'he-yaw,  he-yaw.* 
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CAPTAIN  BASIL  HALL. 

The  embassy  of  Lord  Anilierst  to  China  was,  as 
we  liave  ri/latcd,  comparatively  a  faihire ;  but  the 
return  voyage  was  rich  both  in  iliacovery  anil  in  ro- 
mantic interest.  Tlie  voyage  was  made,  nut  along 
the  coast  of  China,  but  by  Corca  and  the  Loo-Choo 
islands,  and  accounts  of  it  were  published  in  1818 
by  Mil  MacLeod,  surgeon  of  the  Alceste,  and  l)y  Cap- 
tain liAsiL  Hall  of  the  Lyra.  The  work  of  tlie 
latter  was  entitled  An  AiTimut  i/ii  Iri/ii;''  </  Disru- 
vcnj  to  Me  West  Coast  of  Corfa,  a?id  tfm  Great  Loo- 
Choo  Island.  In  the  course  of  this  voyage  it  was 
founu  that  a  great  part  of  what  had  lieen  laid  down 
in  the  maps  as  part  of  ('orea  consisted  of  an  im- 
mense archii)elago  of  small  islands.  The  number  of 
these  was  beyond  calculation  i  ami  during  a  sail  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  miles,  the  sea  contirniiil 
closely  studded  with  them.  From  one  lofty  jioint  a 
liundred  and  twenty  appeareil  in  sinht,  some  with 
waving  woods  and  green  verdant  valleys.  Loo-Choo, 
however,  was  the  most  important,  and  by  far  the 
most  interesting  of  tlie  jiarts  touched  upon  by  the 
e.xpedition.  There  the  strange  siiectade  was  jire- 
sented  of  a  people  ignorant  equally  of  the  use  of  fire- 
arms and  the  use  of  money,  living  in  a  state  of  pri- 
mitive seclusion  and  haiipiness  such  as  resembles 
the  dreams  of  poetry  rather  than  the  realities  of  mo- 
dern life. 

Captain  Basil  Hall  has  since  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  composition  of  other  books  of  travels, 
written  with  delightful  ease,  s|)irit,  and  iiicturesiiue- 
ness.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  Exlnicts  from  a 
Journal  Written  on  the  Coasts  of  I  'liill.  Peru,  ami  .1/f  J-icc, 
being  the  result  of  his  observations  in  those  countries 
in  18:!1  and  1822.  South  America  had,  previous  to 
this,  been  seldom  visited,  and  its  countries  were  also 
greater  objects  of  curiosity  and  interest  from  their 
political  condition,  on  the  i"'int  of  emancipation  fnmi 
Spain.  The  ne.\t  work  of  (\iptain  Hall  was  Travils 
in  North  America,  in  1827  and  1828,  written  in  a 
mure  ambitious  strain  than  his  former  publications, 
and  containing  some  excellent  descriptions  and  re- 
marks, mi.xed  up  with  political  disquisition.s.  This 
was  followed  by  Fraijments  of  Viufayes  and  Tra- 
vels, addressed  ebiefiy  to  young  persons,  in  three 
small  volumes  ;  whicli  were  so  favourably  received 
that  a  second,  and  afterwards  a  third  series,  each  in 
three  volumes,  were  given  to  the  public.  A  further 
collection  of  these  observations  on  foreign  .soeietv, 
scenery,  and  manners,  was  jiublished  by  Caiitain 
Hall  in  1842,  also  in  three  volumes,  under  the  title 
of  Patclia-orh. 


MR  H.  D.  INGLI3. 

One  of  the  most  cheerful  and  unaffected  of  tourists 
and  travellers,  with  a  strong  love  of  nature  and  a 
poetical  imagination,  was  .Ma  Hksuv  Daviii  Incm.is, 
who  dieil  in  March  18.i.'>,  at  the  early  age  of  forty. 
Mr  Inglis  was  the  son  of  a  .Scottish  ailvocate.  He 
was  brought  up  to  commercial  jiursuits,  but  his  ]>as- 
sion  for  literature,  and  for  surveying  the  grand  and 
beautiful  in  art  and  nature,  nver|Hiwered  his  busi- 
ness habits,  anil  led  him  at  once  to  travel  and  to 
write.  I  )irtident  of  success,  he  assumed  the  nom  de 
niicrrc  of  Derwent  Conway,  and  under  Ibis  disguise 
he  published  The  Tales  nf  Ardennes;  i<<Jiliiry  Waits 
Ihruuijh  Many  Lands  ;  Travels  in  .Worwai/,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  182D  ;  and  Switzerland,  the  South  of  I'ranee, 
and  the  I'l/renees  in  18.10.  18.tl.  The  two  latter  works 
were  inciiided  in  Constable's  Miscellany,  and  were 
deservedly  |>opular.  .Mr  liiglis  was  then  engaged  as 
editor  of  a  newspaper  at  Chesterfield  ;  but  tiring  of 


this,  he  again  repaired  to  the  continent,  and  visited 
the  Tyrol  and  Spain.  His  travels  in  both  countries 
were  pul)lislied  ;  and  one  of  the  volumes — Sfiain  in 
18;iO — is  the  best  of  all  his  works.  He  ne.xt  produced 
a  novel  descriptive  of  Siiaiiisb  life,  entitled  Tlie  New 
(id  lilaf,  but  it  was  unsuccessful — probably  o\\  iiig  to 
the  very  title  of  the  work,  which  raised  exiA'ctations, 
or  suggesteil  comparisons,  unfavourable  to  the  new 
aspirant.  After  conducting  a  newspajier  for  sonic 
time  in  Jersey,  Mr  Iiiglis  published  an  account  of  the 
Channel  Islands,  marked  by  the  easy  grace  and  ]iic- 
turesque  charm  that  ]*rvade  all  bis  writings.  He  ( 
next  made  a  tour  through  Ireland,  and  wrote  his 
valuable  work  (remarkable  for  impartiality  no  le.ss 
than  talent)  entitled  Ireland  in  18.34.  His  last  work 
was  Travels  in  the  Footstips  of  iMm  Quijcote,  published 
in  parts  iu  the  New  Jlouthly  Magazine. 


SIK  FRANCIS  HEAD. 

Sib  Francis  Head  has  written  two  very  lively 
and  interesting  books  of  travels — Rough  Notes  taken 
durniit  some  Rapid  Journeys  across  the  Pampas,  1826  ; 
and  lUihliIrs  from  the  linmneus  of  Nassau,  18.').'!.  The 
Pampas  described  is  an  immense  plain,  stretching 
westerly  from  liuenos  Ayres  to  the  feet  of  the  Andes. 
The  following  extract  illustrates  the  graphic  style  of 
Sir  Francis  :— 

[Dtsa-ij'tion  of  the  Pampas.^ 

The  great  plain,  or  Pampas,  on  the  east  of  the  Cor- 
dillera, is  about  nine  hundred  miles  in  breiultli,  and 
the  jiart  which  I  have  visited,  though  under  the  same 
latitude,  is  divided  into  regions  of  diflerent  climate 
and  jiroducc.  On  leaving  liuenos  Ayres,  the  first  of 
these  regions  is  covered  for  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  with  clover  and  thistles;  the  second  region, 
which  extends  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  pro- 
duces long  griLss ;  and  the  third  region,  which  reaches 
llie  base  of  the  Cnrdillera,  is  a  grove  of  low  trees  anJ 
shrubs.  The  second  and  third  of  these  regions  have 
iicarlv  the  same  appearance  throughout  the  year,  for 
the  trees  and  shrubs  are  evergreens,  and  the  ininien.se 
]tlaiii  of  grass  only  changes  its  colour  from  green  to 
brown  ;  but  the  first  region  varies  with  the  four  sea- 
sons id'  the  year  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  In 
winter  the  leaves  of  the  thistles  are  large  and  luxu- 
riant, and  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  has  the 
rough  appearance  of  a  turnip-field.  The  clover  in  this 
season  is  extremely  rich  ami  strong  ;  and  the  sight  of 
the  wild  cattle  grazing  in  full  liberty  on  such  pasture 
is  very  beautiful.  In  spring  the  clover  has  vani.-bed, 
the  leaves  of  the  thistles  have  extended  along  the 
ground,  and  the  country  still  looks  like  a  rough  crop 
of  turnips.  Ill  less  than  a  mouth  the  change  is  most 
cxtnioniinary  :  the  whole  region  hecoincs  ii  luxuriuit 
wood  of  enormous  thistles,  which  have  suddenly  shot  up 
to  a  height  of  ten  or  eleven  fe«'t,  and  arv  all  in  full 
bloom.  The  road  or  path  is  hemmed  in  on  liuth  sides  ; 
the  view  is  comi)lelely  ob>tructed  ;  not  an  aninml  is 
to  be  seen  ;  and  the  stems  of  the  thistles  are  so  close 
to  each  other,  and  so  strong,  that,  independent  of  th« 
prickles  with  which  they  are  armed,  they  form  an  iln- 
pelielrable  barrier.  The  sudden  growth  of  these  plants 
is  (luite  astonishing;  and  though  it  would  be  mi  un- 
usual misfortune  in  military  history,  yei  it  is  rvnlly 
|ios.-ible  that  an  invading  army,  uiiiKS|uaiuted  with 
this  counlrv,  might  bo  iniprisonol  by  these  ihisilea 
before  it  had  time  to  escape  frtuu  them.  The  summer 
is  not  over  before  the  scene  undergoes  another  rapid 
change:  the  thistles  suddenly  lose  their  sup  and  ver- 
dure, their  heads  droop,  the  leaves  shrink  and  fade, 
the  stems  Wcoine  black  and  dead,  and  they  rcmaiu 
rattling  with  the  brevie  one  a^iaiunt  another,  until  ibc 
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violence  of  the  pnnipero  or  hurricnne  levels  them 
wiih  the  giound,  wliurc  thoy  rapidly  Jccoiiiposte  and 
di-tippcur — the  clover  rushes  up,  and  the  acene  is 
again  verdant. 

M.  BIMON'D. 

Jf.  SiMOND,  a  French  author,  -who.  by  familiarity 
with  our  language  and  country^  wrote  in  English  as 
\\\\[  as  in  his  native  tongue,  published  in  18"22  a 
wuvk  in  two  volumes  —  l:>wit:aliiTi(l ;  or  a  Journal  of 
a  Tour  and  Residence  in  that  Coimtn/  in  the  Years 
1817,  1818,  and  1819.  M.  Simond  "had  previously 
written  a  similar  work  on  Great  IJritain,  and  butli 
are  far  superior  to  the  style  of  ordinary  tourists. 
We  subjoin  his  account  of  a 

[Swiss  Mountain  and  Avalanche.'] 

After  nearlv  five  hours'  toil,  we  reached  a  chalet  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  (the  Wingernalp).  This 
guiiiMitr  habitation  of  the  shepherds  was  still  unoc- 
cupied ;  for  the  snow  having  been  unusually  de<p  hist 
winter,  and  the  grass,  till  lately  covered,  being  still 
vcrv  slinrt,  the  cows  have  not  ventured  so  high.  Here 
we  "resolved  upon  a  halt,  and  having  implements  for 
striking  fire,  a  few  dry  sticks  gave  us  a  cheerful  blaze 
in  the  open  air.  A  pail  of  cream,  or  at  least  of  very 
rich  milk,  was  brought  up  by  the  shepherds,  with  a 
kettle  to  make  coffee  and  afterwards  boil  the  milk  ; 
very  large  wooden  spoons  or  ladles  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  cups.  The  stock  of  provisions  we  had  brought 
was  spread  upon  the  very  lowroof  of  the  chalet,  being 
the  be.-'t  station  for  our  rcpas  chainpitrc^  as  it  afforded 
dry  seats  sloping  convenieiitly  towards  the  prospect. 
Wo  had  then  before  us  the  Jungfrau,  the  two  Eigers, 
ftiid  some  of  the  highest  summits  in  the  Alps,  shooting 
up  from  an  uninterrupted  level  of  glaciers  of  more 
than  two  hundred  square  miles  ;  and  although  placed 
ourselves  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
lake  of  Thun,  and  that  lake  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  above  the  sea,  the  mighty  ram- 
part rose  still  six  thousand  feet  above  our  head.  Be- 
tween us  and  the  Jungfrau  the  desert  valley  of  Trum- 
latenthal  formed  a  deep  trench,  into  which  avalanches 
fell,  with  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  interval  be- 
tween them,  followed  by  a  thundering  noise  continued 
along  the  whole  range ;  not,  however,  a  reverberation 
of  sound,  for  echo  is  mute  under  the  universal  wind- 
ing-sheet of  snow,  but  a  prolongation  of  sound,  incon- 
sequence of  the  successive  rents  or  fissures  forming 
themselves  when  some  large  section  of  the  glacier 
glides  down  one  step. 

U'e  sometimes  saw  a  blue  line  suddenly  drawn 
across  a  field  of  pure  white  ;  then  another  above  it, 
and  another  all  parallel,  and  attended  each  time  with 
a  loud  crash  like  cannon,  producing  together  the  effect 
of  long-protracted  peals  of  thunder.  At  other  times 
>ome  portion  of  the  vast  field  of  snow,  or  rather  snowy 
ice,  gliding  gentiy  away,  exposed  to  view  a  new  sur- 
face of  purer  white  than  the  first,  and  the  cast-off 
drai>ery  gathering  in  long  folds,  either  fell  at  once 
down  the  precipice,  or  disappeared  behind  some  inter- 
vening ridge,  which  the  sameness  of  colour  rendered 
invisible,  and  was  again  seen  soon  after  in  another 
dire<^tion,  shooting  out  of  some  narrow  channel  a  cata- 
ract of  white  dust,  which,  observed  through  a  tele- 
scope, was,  however,  found  to  be  composed  of  broken 
fragments  of  ice  or  compact  snow,  many  of  them  suffi- 
cient to  overwhelm  a  village,  if  there  had  been  any  in 
the  valley  where  they  fell.  Seated  on  the  chalet's 
ruof.  the  ladies  forgot  they  were  cold,  wet,  bruised, 
and  hungry,  and  the  cup  of  smoking  cafi-  au  lait  stood 
still  in  their  hand  while  waiting  in  breathless  sus- 
pense for  the  next  avalanche,  wondering  equally  at 
the  death-like  sUence  intervening  between  each,  and 


the  thundering  crash  which  followed.  I  must  own, 
that  while  we  shut  our  ears,  the  mere  sight  might 
dwindle  down  to  the  eff^ect  of  a  fall  of  snow  from  the 
roof  of  a  house  ;  but  when  the  potent  sound  was  heard 
along  the  whole  range  of  many  miles,  when  the  time 
of  awful  suspense  between  the  fall  and  the  crash  was 
measured,  the  imagination,  taking  flight,  outstripped 
all  bounds  at  once,  and  went  beyond  the  miglity  reality 
itself.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  the  creative 
powers  of  imagination  stop,  even  the  coldest ;  for  our 
common  feelings — our  grossest  sensations — are  infi- 
nitely indebted  to  them  ;  and  man,  without  his  fancy, 
would  not  have  the  energy  of  the  dullest  animal.  Yet 
we  feel  more  pleasure  and  more  pride  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  another  treasure  of  the  breast,  which  tames  the 
flight  of  this  same  imagination,  and  brings  it  back  to 
sober  reality  and  plain  truth. 

When  we  first  approach  the  Alps,  their  bulk, 
their  stability,  and  duration,  compared  to  our  own  in- 
coiisiderable  size,  fragility,  and  shortness  of  days, 
strikes  our  imagination  with  terror ;  while  reason, 
unappalled,  measuring  these  masses,  calculating  their 
elevation,  analysing  their  substance,  finds  in  them 
only  a  little  inert  nuitter,  scarcely  forming  a  wrinkle 
on  the  face  of  our  earth,  that  earth  an  inferior  planet 
in  the  solar  system,  and  that  system  one  only  among 
myriads,  placed  at  distances  whose  very  incommen- 
surability is  in  a  manner  measured.  What,  again, 
are  those  giants  of  the  Alps,  and  their  duration — those 
revolvingworlds — that  space — the  universe — compared 
to  the  intellectual  faculty  capable  of  bringing  the 
whole  fabric  into  the  compass  of  a  single  thought, 
where  it  is  all  curiously  and  accurately  delineated! 
How  superior,  again,  the  exercise  of  that  faculty,  when, 
rising  from  effects  to  causes,  and  judging  by  analogy 
of  things  as  yet  unknown  by  those  we  know,  we  are 
taught  to  look  into  futurity  for  a  better  state  of  exis- 
tence, and  in  the  hope  itself  find  new  reason  to  hope! 

We  were  shown  an  inaccessible  shelf  of  rock  ()n  the 
west  side  of  the  Jungfrau,  upon  which  a  lammergeyer 
(the  vulture  of  Iambs)  once  alighted  with  an  infant  it 
had  carried  away  from  the  village  of  Murren,  situated 
above  the  Staubbach  :  some  red  scraps,  remnants  of 
the  child's  clothes,  were  for  years  observed,  says  the 
tradition,  on  the  fatal  spot. 


MARQUIS  OF  LONDONDERRY — MR  JOHN  BARROW — 
REV.  MR  VENABLES. 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr  Clarke's  first  volume, 
in  which  he  gave  a  view  of  Russia,  that  vast  and  in 
many  respects  interesting  country  has  been  visited 
by  various  Englishmen,  who  have  given  their  obser- 
vations upon  it  to  the  world.  Amongst  the  books 
thus  produced,  one  of  the  most  amusing  is  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Tour  in  the  North  of  Europe,  1838,  by  the 
Marquis  of  LoNDONDERnv.  whose  rank  and  poli- 
tical character  were  the  means  of  introducing  liim 
to  many  circles  closed  to  other  tourists.  Mu  John 
Barrow,  junior,  son  of  the  gentleman  already  men- 
tioned as  author  of  a  work  on  China,  and  who  has, 
during  the  last  few  years,  devoted  some  portion  of 
his  time  to  travelling,  is  the  author,  besides  w<irks 
on  Ireland  and  on  Iceland,  of  Excursions  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  through  parts  of  Russia,  Finland,  S)-c. 
1834.  He  is  invariably  found  to  be  a  cheerful  and 
intelligent  companion,  without  attempting  to  be 
very  profound  or  elaborate  on  any  subject.  Domestic 
Scenes  in  Russia,  by  the  Kev.  Mb  Venables,  1839, 
is  an  unpretending  but  highly  interesting  view  of 
the  interior  life  of  the  country.  Mr  Venables  was 
married  to  a  Russian  lady,  and  lie  went  to  pass  a 
winter  with  her  relations,  when  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  daily  life  and  social  habits  of 
tht  people.     We  give  a  few  descriptive  sentences  : — 
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[^Riissian  Peasants^  JIous€s.'\ 

These  houses  are  in  general  extremely  warm  and 
substantial ;  they  are  built,  for  the  most  part,  of  un- 
squared  loj;;s  of  deal  laid  one  upon  another,  and 
firmly  secured  at  the  comers  where  the  ends  of  the 
timbers  cross,  and  are  hollowed  out  so  as  to  receive 
and  hold  one  another  ;  they  are  also  fastened  together 
by  wooden  pins  and  uprights  in  the  interior.  The 
four  comers  are  supported  upon  large  stones  or  roota 
of  trees,  so  that  there  is  a  current  of  air  under  the 
floor  to  preserve  the  timber  from  damp  ;  in  the  win- 
ter, earth  is  piled  up  all  round  to  exclude  the  cold; 
the  interstices  between  the  logs  are  stuffed  with  moss 
and  clay,  ^o  that  no  air  can  enter.  The  windows  are 
very  small,  and  are  frequently  cut  out  of  the  wooden 
wall  after  it  is  finished.  In  the  centre  of  the  house 
is  a  stove  called  a  pcech  [pcrjika]^  which  heats  the 
cottage  to  an  almost  unbearable  degree  ;  the  wamith, 
however,  which  a  Russian  peasant  loves  to  enjoy 
within  doors,  is  proportioned  to  the  cold  which  he  is 
required  to  support  without ;  his  bed  is  the  top  of 
his  peech  ;  and  when  he  enters  his  house  in  the  winter 
pierced  with  cold,  he  throws  otf  his  sheepskin  coat, 
stretches  himself  on  his  6tove,  and  is  thoroughly 
warmed  iu  a  few  minutes. 

[^Employments  of  the  People.'] 

The  riches  of  the  Russian  gentleman  lie  in  the 
labour  of  his  serfs,  which  it  is  his  study  to  turn  to 
good  account ;  and  he  is  the  more  urged  to  this,  since 
the  law  which  compels  the  peasant  to  work  for  hini, 
requires  him  to  maintain  the  pca-sant;  if  the  latter 
is  found  begging,  the  fnrnier  is  liable  to  a  fine.  He 
is  therefore  a  master  who  must  always  keep  a  certain 
number  of  workmen,  whether  they  are  useful  to  him 
or  not ;  and  a^  every  kind  of  agricultural  and  out- 
door euiployraent  is  at  a  stand-still  during  the  win- 
ter, he  naturally  turns  to  the  establishment  of  a 
manufactory  as  a  means  of  employing  his  peasants, 
and  ad  a  source  of  profit  to  himself.  In  some  cases 
the  manufactory  is  at  work  only  during  the  winter, 
and  the  people  are  employed  in  the  summer  in  agri- 
culture ;  though,  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  home 
consumption,  this  is  but  an  unprufitiible  trade  in  most 
parts  of  this  empire,  from  tlie  bjuiness  of  roads,  the 
paucity  and  distance  of  markets,  and  the  consequent 
dithculty  in  selling  produce. 

The  alternate  employment  of  the  same  man  in  the 
field  and  in  the  factory,  which  would  be  attenii)ted 
-n  most  countries  with  little  success,  is  here  rendered 
practicable  and  easy  by  the  versatile  genius  of  the 
Russian  peasant,  one  of  whose  leading  national 
characteristics  is  a  general  capability  of  turning  his 
hand  to  any  kind  of  work  which  he  may  be  required 
to  undertake.  He  will  jdough  to-day,  weave  to-mor- 
row, help  to  build  a  housr  the  third  day,  and  the 
fourth^  if  his  master  needs  an  extra  coachman,  he 
will  mount  the  box  and  drive  four  horses  abreast  as 
though  it  were  his  daily  occupation.  It  is  probable 
that  none  of  these  operations,  except,  perhaps,  the  liu--t, 
will  be  as  well  performed  as  in  a  country  where  the 
division  of  labour  is  more  thoroughly  understood. 
They  will  all,  however,  be  sufiiciently  well  done  to 
serve  the  tum — a  favourite  phrase  in  Kussia.  These 
people  are  a  very  ingenious  race,  but  perseverance  is 
wanting  ;  and  though  they  will  carry  many  arts  to  a 
high  degree  of  excelleiice,  they  will  generally  stop 
ehort  of  the  point  of  perfection,  and  it  will  be  long 
before  their  manufactures  can  rival  the  finish  and 
durability  of  Knglish  goods. 

Ercunrions  in  the  Interior  of  Rusxia,  by  Rohkiit 
Brkmnkr.  Ksq.  two  volumes,  is39,  is  a  very  spirited 
and  graphic  narrative  of  a  shttrt  visit  to  Russia 
during  the  autumn  of  1836.     The  author's  •ketchvs 


of  the  interior  are  valuable,  for,  as  he  remarks, 
'even  in  the  present  day,  when  the  passion  for 
travel  has  become  so  universal,  and  tliousands  of 
miles  are  thought  as  little  of  as  hundreds  were  some 
years  ago,  the  number  of  Knglislimen  who  venture 
to  the  south  of  Moscow  seldom  exceeds  one  or  two 
every  year.'  Mr  Bremner  is  a  lively  scene-painter, 
and  there  is  great  freshness  and  vigour  about  all 
his  descriptions.  The  same  author  has  publislit-d 
Excursions  in  Denmark,  ^^orwai/,  and  f^wedin,  two 
volumes,  1840.  Before  partingfrom  Russia,  it  may 
be  observed  that  no  English  book  upon  that  country 
exceeds  in  interest  A  Jiesidence  on  the  Chores  of  the 
Baltic,  Described  in  a  Series  of  Letters  (1S41),  lieing 
more  particularly  an  account  of  the  Kstonians,  wiiose 
simple  eliaracter  and  habits  afford  a  ebarming  ])ic- 
ture.  This  delightful  book  is  understood  to  Ix;  from 
the  pen  of  a  young  lady  named  Rigby. 

The  most  observant  and  refiectiiig  of  all  the  writ- 
ing travellers  of  our  age  is  undoubteilly  Mu  Samukl 
Laing,  a  younger  brother  of  the  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  Scotland  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  gentleman  did  not  begin  to  publish  till  a  mature 
period  of  life,  his  first  work  being  a  Uesulence  in 
Norway^  and  the  second  a  Tour  in  Sweden,  both  of 
which  abound  in  valuable  statistical  facts  and  well- 
digested  information.  Mr  Laing  resided  two  years 
in  different  parts  of  Norway,  and  concluded  that 
the  Norwegians  were  the  happiest  people  in  Kurope. 
Their  landed  property  is  so  extensively  difl'used  in 
small  estates,  that  out  of  a  population  of  a  million 
there  are  about  41,656  proprietors.  There  is  no 
law  of  primogeniture,  yet  the  estates  are  not  sub- 
divided into  minute  possessions,  but  average  from 
forty  to  sixty  acres  of  arable  land,  witli  adjoining 
natural  wood  and  pasturage. 

*  The  Bonder,  or  agricultural  peasantry,'  says  Ml 
Laing,  *eii,ch  the  projjrietor  of  his  own  farm,  occupj 
the  country  from  the  shore  side  to  the  hill  foot,  and 
up  every  valley  or  glen  as  far  as  com  can  grow.  This 
class  is  the  kernel  of  the  nation.  They  arc  in  general 
fine  athletic  men,  as  their  jiropcrties  are  not  so  large 
as  to  exempt  them  from  work,  hut  large  enough  to 
atlord  them  and  their  household  abundance,  and  even 
supertluity,  of  the  best  food.  They  farm  not  to  rai>e 
produce  for  sale,  so  much  r.s  to  grow  everything  they 
eat,  drink,  anil  wear  in  their  families.  They  build 
their  own  houses,  nuike  their  own  chairs,  tables, 
ploughs,  carts,  harness,  iron-work,  basket-work,  and 
wootl-work  ;  in  short,  except  window-glass,  cii.st-iron 
ware  and  pottery,  everything  about  their  houses  and 
furniture  is  of  their  own  fabrication.  Theie  is  not 
probably  in  Kurope  so  great  a  population  in  ».»  happy 
a  comlltion  as  these  Norwegian  yeomanry.  A  l>odj 
of  small  proprietors,  each  with  his  thirty  or  forty 
acres,  scarcely  exists  elsewhere  in  Kurope;  or,  if  i( 
can  be  found,  it  is  under  the  shadow  of  some  nope 
inijiosing  body  of  wealthy  proprietors  or  commercial 
men.  Here  they  are  the  highest  men  in  the  nation. 
•  •  The  settlers  in  the  newer  states  of  America, 
and  in  our  coUmies,  possess  pn)perties  of  probably 
about  the  same  extent ;  but  they  have  rnads  to  make, 
lands  to  clear,  houses  to  build,  and  the  work  that 
has  been  doing  here  for  a  thousand  years  to  do,  before 
they  can  be  in  the  same  condition.  These  Norwegian 
proprietors  are  in  a  hni)pier  condition  than  those  in 
the  older  states  of  America,  because  they  are  not  »o 
much  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  gain.  They  fann 
their  little  estates,  and  consume  the  produce,  n  Ithout 
seeking  to  barter  or  sell,  except  what  is  nece-vmry 
for  paying  their  taxes  and  the  few  articles  of  luxury 
they  c.nsumc.  There  is  no  money-getting  sjiiril 
•mong  them,  and  none  of  cxtrftT.agancc.  They  enj'-y 
the  comfort-*  of  excellent  houses,  as  g»>od  and  hirgr  as 
thoM  of  th«  wwJthie«t  iudiriduAla;  good  furniture, 
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bcJ.ling,  linen,  clothing,  fuel,  victuals,  and  drink, 
all  ill  abundance,  and  of  their  own  providing;  pood 
h'lrses,  and  a  houseful  of  iieople  who  have  more  food 
than  work.  Kood,  furniture,  and  clothing  bcijig  all 
honie-niii<lc,  the  difference  in  these  nuitters  between 
the  family  and  the  servants  is  very  snuvU  ;  hut  there 
is  a  perfect  distinction  kept  up.  The  servants  in- 
variably eat,  sleep,  and  sit  apart  from  the  family, 
ami  have  generally  a  distinct  building  adjoining  to 
the  family  house.' 

'Pile  neighbouring  country  of  Sweden  appears  to 
be  iu  a  much  worse  condition,  and  the  people  are 
deserilicd  as  highly  immoral  and  depraved.  liy  the 
returns  Iroin  IS.'SO  to  IS:)4,  one  person  in  every 
forty-nine  of  the  inhabitant.s  of  the  towns,  and  one 
in  every  one  hun<ired  and  seventy-six  of  the  rural 
population,  had  been  punished  each  year  fur  crimi- 
nal offenees.  'I'be  state  of  female  morals,  particu- 
larly in  the  capital  of  Stockholm,  is  worse  than  in 
any  other  European  state.  Yet  in  Sweden  education 
is  "widelv  diffused,  and  literature  is  not  neglected. 
The  nobility  are  described  by  Mr  Laing  as  sunk  in 
debt  auri  poverty;  yet  the  jieople  are  vain  tif  idle 
distinction.s,  and  the  order  of  burgher  nobility  is 
as  numerous  as  in  some  of  the  German  states. 

*  Every  man,'  he  says,  '  belongs  to  a  privileged  or 
licensed  class  or  corporation,  of  which  every  member 
is  by  law  entitled  to  be  secured  and  protected  within 
his  own  locality  from  such  competition  or  interference 
of  others  in  the  same  calling  as  would  injure  his 
means  of  living.  It  is,  consequently,  not  as  with  us, 
ujpon  liis  industry,  ability,  character,  and  moral 
worth  that  the  employment  and  daily  bread  of  the 
tradesman,  and  the  social  influence  and  consideration 
of  the  individual,  in  every  rank,  even  the  highest, 
almost  entirely  depends;  it  is  here,  in  the  middle 
and  lower  irUsscs,  upon  cory»orate  rights  and  privi- 
leges, or  upon  license  obtained  from  government ;  and 
in  the  higiier,  upon  birth  and  court  or  government 
favour.  Public  estimation,  gained  by  character  and 
conduct  in  the  several  relations  of  life,  is  not  a  neces- 
Bary  element  in  the  social  condition  even  of  the 
working  tradesman.  Like  soldiers  in  a  regiment,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  people  under  this  social  system 
derive  their  estimation  among  others,  and  conse- 
quently their  own  self-esteem,  not  from  their  moral 
worth,  but  from  their  professional  standing  and  im- 
portance. This  evil  is  inherent  in  all  privileged 
classes,  but  is  concealed  or  compensated  in  the  higher, 
the  nobility,  military,  and  clergy,  by  the  sense  of 
honour,  of  religion,  and  by  education.  In  the  middle 
and  lower  tvalks  of  life  those  influences  are  weaker, 
while  the  temptations  to  immorality  are  stronger  ;  and 
the  placing  a  man's  livelihood,  prosperity,  and  social 
consideration  in  his  station  upon  other  grounds  than 
on  his  owii  industry  and  moral  worth,  is  a  demo- 
ralising evil  in  the  very  structure  of  Swedish  society.' 

Mr  Laing  has  more  recently  presented  a  volume 
entitled  jVtites  of  a  Traveller^  full  of  valuable  obser- 
vation and  thought. 

Tntvt:U  in  Circassia  and  Krim  Tartary,  by  Mr 
Si'KNCER,  author  of  a  work  on  '  Germany  and  the 
Germans,'  two  volumes,  1837,  was  hailed  with 
peculiar  satisfaction,  as  affording  information  re- 
specting a  brave  mountainous  tribe  who  have  long 
warred  with  Kussia  to  preserve  their  national  inde- 
pendence. They  appear  to  be  a  simjile  people,  with 
feud.d  laws  and  customs,  never  intermarrying  with 
any  race  except  their  own.  Farther  information 
was  afforded  of  the  habits  of  the  Circassians  by  the 
Journal  of  a  liesidence  in  Circassia  during  the  years 
1837, 18.38,  and  1839,  by  Mr  J.  S.  Bell.  This  gentle- 
man resided  in  Circassia  in  the  character  of  agent 
or  envoy  from  England,  which,  however,  was  partly 


assumed.  He  acted  also  as  physician,  and  seems 
generally  to  have  been  received  with  kindness  and 
confidence.  The  poindation,  according  to  Jlr  Bell, 
is  divided  into  fraternities,  like  the  tifhings  or 
hundreds  in  England  during  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 
Criminal  offences  are  punished  by  fines  levied  on  the 
fraternity,  that  for  homicide  being  200  oxen.  The 
guerilla  warfare  which  the  Circassians  have  carried 
on  against  Kussia,  marks  tl^eir  indomitable  spirit  and 
love  of  country,  but  it  must,  of  course,  retard  civili- 
sation. 

A  ]yinler  in  the  Azores,  and  a  Summer  at  the  Baths 
nf  the  Furnas,  by  Joseph  Bullar,  M.l).  and  JoHr< 
I51TLLAR  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  two  volumes,  1841,  fur- 
nish some  light  agreeable  notices  of  the  islands  of 
the  Azores,  under  the  dominion  of  Portugal,  from 
whicii  they  are  distant  about  800  miles.  This 
archipelago  contains  about  250,000  inhabitants.  St 
■Michael's  is  the  largest  town,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  oranges  betwixt  it  and  England. 
About  120,000  large  and  small  chests  of  oranges 
were  shijiped  for  England  in  1839,  and  315  bo.xes  of 
lemons.  These  particulars  will  serve  to  introduce 
a  passage  respecting 

[The  Cultivation  of  the  Orange,  mid  Gathering 
the  Fruit.] 

March  26. — Accompanied  Senhor  B to  several 

of  his  orange  gardens  iu  the  town.  Many  of  the  trees 
in  one  garden  were  a  hundred  3'ears  old,  still  bearing 
identifully  a  highly-prized  thin-skinned  orange,  full 
of  juice  and  free  from  pips.  The  thinness  of  the  rind 
of  a  St  Michael's  orange,  and  its  freedom  from  pips, 
de])end  on  the  age  of  the  tree.  The  young  trees,  when 
in  full  vigour,  bear  fruit  with  a  thick  pulpy  rind  and 
an  abundance  of  seeds;  but  as  the  vigour  of  the  i)lant 
declines,  the  peel  hecouies  thinner,  and  the  seeds  gra- 
dually diminish  in  number,  until  they  disajipear 
altogether.  Thus,  the  oranges  that  we  esteem  the 
most  are  the  produce  of  barren  trees,  and  those  which 
we  consider  the  least  palatable  come  from  plants  in 
full  vigour. 

Our  friend  was  increasing  the  number  of  his  trees 
by  layers.  These  usually  take  root  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  They  are  then  cut  ofl'  from  the  parent  stem, 
and  are  vigorous  young  trees  four  feet  high.  The 
process  of  raising  from  .seed  is  seldom  if  ever  adopted 
in  the  Azores,  on  account  of  the  very  slow  growth  of 
the  trees  so  raised.  Such  plants,  however,  are  far 
less  liable  to  the  inroads  of  a  worm  which  attacks  the 
roots  of  the  trees  raised  from  layers,  and  frequently 
proves  very  destructive  to  them.  The  seed  or  *  pip'  of 
the  acid  orange,  which  we  call  Seville,  with  the 
sweeter  kind  grafted  upon  it,  is  said  to  produce  fruit 
of  the  finest  flavour.  In  one  small  garden  eight  trees 
were  pointed  out  which  had  borne  for  two  successive 
years  a  crop  of  oranges  which  was  sold  for  thirty 
pounds.         *         * 

The  treatment  of  orange-trees  in  Fayal  differs  from 
that  in  St  Michael's,  where,  after  they  are  planted 
out,  they  are  allowed  to  grow  as  they  please.  In  this 
orange-garden  the  branches,  by  means  of  strings  and 
pegs  fixed  in  the  ground,  were  strained  away  from  tlie 
centre  into  the  shape  of  a  cup,  or  of  the  ribs  of  an  open 
umbrella  turned  upside  down.  This  allows  the  sun 
to  penetrate,  exposes  the  branches  to  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  .and  is  said  to  be  of  use  in  ripening  the 
fruit.  Certain  it  is  that  oranges  are  exported  from 
Fayal  several  weeks  earlier  than  they  are  from  St 
Michael's;  and  as  this  cannot  be  attributed  togreatei 
warmth  of  climate,  it  may  possibly  be  owing  to  the 
plan  of  spreading  the  trees  to  the  sun.  The  same 
precautions  are  taken  here  as  in  St  Michael's  f 
shield  them  from  the  winds ;  high  walls  are  buili 
round  all  the  gardens,  and  the  trees  themselves  are 
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planted  among  rows  of  fiiyas,  firs,  anJ  camphor-trees. 
If  it  were  not  for  the.-se  precautions,  the  oran^^es 
wuiiUl  be  blown  down  in  such  numbers  as  to  interfere 
with  or  swallow  up  the  profits  of  the  gardens  ;  none  of 
the  wiudfalld  or  *  j^round-fruit,'  as  the  merchants 
here  call  them,  beinj;  exported  to  England.      *      * 

Suddenly  we  came  upun  merry  gruups  of  men  and 
boys,  all  busily  engaged  in  packing  oranges,  in  a 
(tquare  and  open  plot  of  ground.  They  were  gathered 
roun<l  a  goodly  pile  of  the  fresh  fruit,  sitting  on  heaps 
of  the  dry  calyx-leares  of  the  Indian  com,  in  which 
each  orange  is  wrapped  before  it  is  placed  in  the 
boxes.  Near  these  circles  of  laughing  Azoreans,  who 
Bat  at  their  work  and  kept  up  a  continual  cross-fire  of 
rapid  repartee  as  they  quickly  filled  the  orange-cases, 
were  a  party  of  children,  whose  business  it  was  to  pre- 
pare the  husks  for  the  men,  who  used  them  in  pack- 
ing. These  youngsters,  who  were  playing  at  their 
work  like  the  children  of  a  larger  growth  that  sat  by 
their  side,  were  with  much  difficulty  kept  in  order  by 
an  elderly  man,  who  sliook  his  head  and  a  long  stick 
whenerer  they  flagged  or  idled.  *  * 

A  quantity  of  the  leaves  being  heaped  together 
near  the  packers,  the  operation  began.  A  child 
handed  to  a  workman  who  squatted  by  the  heap  of 
fruit  a  prepared  husk;  this  was  rapidly  snatched 
from  the  child,  wrapped  round  the  orange  by  an  in- 
termediate workman,  passed  by  the  feeder  to  the  next, 
who  (sitting  with  the  chest  between  his  legs)  placed 
it  in  the  orange-box  with  amazing  rapidity,  took  a 
second,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth  as  fast  as  his  hands 
could  move  and  the  feeders  could  supply  him,  until 
at  length  the  chest  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  was 
ready  to  be  nailed  up.  Two  men  then  handed  it  to  the 
car|)enter,  who  bent  over  the  orange-chest  several  thin 
boards,  secured  them  with  the  willow  band,  pressed 
it  with  his  naked  foot  as  he  sawed  ofl'the  ragged  ends 
of  the  boards,  and  finally  despatclied  it  to  the  ass 
which  stood  ready  for  lading.  Two  chests  were  slung 
across  his  back  by  means  of  cords  crossed  in  a  figure  of 
eight ;  both  were  well  secured  by  straps  under  his 
belly,  the  driver  took  his  goad,  pricked  his  beast,  and 
uttering  the  never-ending  cry  *  Sackaaio,'  trudged  off 
to  the  town. 

The  orange-trees  in  this  garden  cover  the  sides  of  a 
glen  or  ravine,  like  that  of  the  Dargle,  but  somewhat 
less  steep  ;  they  are  of  some  age,  and  have  lost  the 
utilF clumpy  form  of  the  younger  trees.  Some  idea  of 
the  rich  beauty  of  the  scene  may  be  formed  by  ima- 
gining the  trees  of  the  Dargle  to  be  magnificent  shrubs 
loaded  with  orange  fruit,  and  mixed  with  lofty  arbu- 
tuses— 

Groves  who^e  rich  fruit,  bumUhod  with  goldcD  rind, 
Uung  amiable,  and  of  dolicious  taste. 
In  one  part  scores  of  children  were  scattered  among 
the  branches,  gathering  fruit  into  small  baskets, 
batlooing,  laughing,  practically  joking,  and  fiiuilly 
emptying  their  gatherings  into  the  larger  baskets 
underneath  the  trees,  which,  when  filled,  were  slowly 
borne  away  to  the  packing-place,  and  bowled  out  upon 
the  groat  heap.  Many  large  orunge-lrees  on  the  steep 
s'uiv  of  the  glen  lay  on  the  ground  uprooted,  either 
fnim  their  loa*l  o(  fruit,  the  high  winds,  or  the  weight 
of  the  boys,  four,  five,  an<l  even  six  of  whom  will 
climb  the  branches  at  the  same  time  ;  and  as  the  soil 
is  very  light,  and  the  routs  are  superficial  (and  the 
fall  uf  a  tree  perhaps  not  unainusing),  down  the  trees 
come.  They  are  allowed  to  lie  where  they  fall  ;  and 
those  which  had  evidently  fallen  numy  years  ago  were 
■till  alive,  and  bearing  good  crops.  The  oranges  are 
not  ripe  until  March  or  April,  nor  arc  they  eaten  gc- 
nerully  by  the  people  here  until  that  time — the  boys, 
however,  that  pick  them  are  marked  cisceptions.  The 
young  children  of  Villa  Franca  arc  now  almost  uni- 
Tersally  of  a  ycllcw  tint,  &a  if  s.ituriied  with  orange 
jiacc. 


Travels  in  Ketr  Zealaiui,  by  Krnest  Dikfthnbach, 
M.D.  late  naturalist  to  the  New  Zealand  Company 
(1843),  is  a  valuable  history  of  an  interesting 
country,  destined  apparently  to  transmit  the  Kng- 
lish  languagf,  arts,  and  civilisation.  Mr  Dieffen- 
hach  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  language  of  New 
Zealand,  of  which  he  compiled  a  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary. He  conceives  the  native  population  of  New 
Zealand  to  Ik.*  fit  to  receive  the  benefits  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  to  amalgamate  witli  the  Hritisb  colonists. 
At  the  same  time  he  believes  in  the  practice  of  can- 
nibalism often  imputed  to  the  New  Zealanders. 

hife  in  Me.rico,  during  a  liesitlence  of  Two  Year$ 
in  that  Country,  by  ^iAI>AME  Caldkhos  i>e  LA 
Barca,  an  English  lady,  is  full  of  sketches  of  do- 
mestic life,  related  with  spirit  and  acutencss.  In 
no  other  work  are  we  presented  with  such  agreeable 
glimpses  of  Mexican  life  and  manners.  Letters  on 
Parai/uiit/,  and  Letters  on  South  America,  by  .1.  P.  and 
\V.  r.  UonEKTSON,  are  the  works  of  two  brothers 
who  resided  twenty-five  years  in  South  America. 

The  \arratire  of  the  Voyages  of  H.M.S.  Adven- 
ture  and  Beagle  (1839).  by  Captains  King  and 
FiTznoY,  and  C.  Darwin,  Esq.  naturalist  of  tho 
Beagle,  detail  the  various  incidents  which  occurred 
during  tiieir  examination  of  the  southern  shores  of 
South  America,  and  during  the  Beagle's  circumna- 
vigation of  the  globe.  The  account  of  the  i*ata- 
ponians  in  this  work,  and  that  of  the  natives  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  are  both  novel  and  interesting, 
while  the  geological  details  supplied  by  Mr  Darwin 
possess  a  permanent  value. 

Notes  on  the  United  States  during  a  Phrenological 
Visit  in  1839-40  have  Ix-en  published  by  Ma 
Gf.or<:"eComuk.  in  three  volumes.  Tlnuigli  attach- 
ing what  is  apt  to  appear  an  undue  importance  to 
his  views  of  phrenology,  Mr  Combe  was  a  sensible 
traveller.  He  paid  jiarticular  attention  to  schocds 
and  all  benevolent  institutions,  which  he  has  de- 
scril>ed  with  care  and  minuteness.  Among  the 
matter-of-fact  details  and  sober  disquisitions  in  this 
work,  wc  meet  with  the  following  romantic  story. 
The  author  bad  visited  the  lunatic  asylum  at-Bloom- 
ingdale,  wliere  he  learned  this  realisation  of  Cymon 
and  Iphigenia — finer  even  than  the  version  of  Dry- 
den  I 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  a  case  was  mentioned 
to  me  as  havijig  occurred  in  the  experience  of  a  highly 
respectable  physician,  and  which  was  so  fully  authen- 
ticated, that  1  entertiiin  no  doubt  of  its  truth.  The 
physician  alludeil  tu  hail  a  patient,  a  young  man,  who 
was  almost  idiotic  from  the  suppression  of  all  his  f.icul- 
ties.  He  never  spoke,  and  never  moved  voluntarily,  but 
sat  habitually  with  his  hand  shading  his  cye.v  The 
phvician  sent  him  to  walk  a.s  a  remedial  measure,  la 
the  neighbourhood,  a  beautiful  young  girl  of  .sixtet;Q 
lived  with  her  parents,  and  used  to  sec  the  young 
man  in  his  walks,  and  speak  kindly  to  hiui.  For  i«i>mo 
time  he  took  no  notice  of  her;  but  after  nu-eting  her 
for  several  months,  he  bei;un  to  look  for  her,  and  to 
feel  disappointed  if  she  did  not  appear.  He  beti  me 
so  much  interested,  that  he  directtd  his  steps  vulnn- 
tarily  to  her  father's  cottiige,  and  gave  hor  bou<iueti  of 
flowers.  By  degrees  he  conversed  with  her  llinui,'h 
the  window.  His  mental  faculties  were  routed  ;  the 
dawn  of  convalescence  appeared.  The  girl  wiiw  vi|. 
tuoUB,  intelligent,  and  lovely,  and  encouraged  his 
visits  when  she  was  told  that  she  was  benefiting  hil 
mentul  health.  She  iv-ked  him  if  he  could  read  ujU 
write  I  He  answered.  No.  She  wrote  S4^>nie  lines  ti 
him  to  induce  him  to  icani.  This  had  the  deniretl 
eft'ect.  He  applied  himself  to  bludy,  and  .-'wn  wroU* 
good  and  sensible  letter*  to  her.  He  n'covere*!  hil 
reason.  She  was  married  to  a  young  man  from  the 
neighbouring  city.     Ure&t  feAr^  were  eutcrtained  that 
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this  cvi-ih  would  undo  the  good  which  she  had  ac- 
coin|)li>hi-d.  The  j-oung  patient  sustained  a  severe 
»h<ick,  but  his  mind  did  not  sink  under  it.  lie  ac- 
quiesced in  the  propriety  of  her  choice,  continued  to 
iniproTC,  and  at  hist  was  restored  to  his  family  cured. 
She  had  a  child,  and  was  soon  after  brouf;ht  to  the 
same  hospital  perfectly  insane.  The  young  man 
heard  of  this  event,  and  was  exceedingly  anxious  to 
see  her;  hut  an  interview  was  denied  to  him,  both  on 
her  account  and  his  own.  She  died.  He  continued 
well,  anil  became  an  active  member  of  society.  What 
t  beautiful  romance  might  be  founded  on  this  nar- 
rative I 

America,  llUtorkal,  StatUtioal,  and  Descriptive,  by 
J.  S.  BfCKiNi-.iiAM,  is  a  vast  collection  of  facts  and 
details,  few  of  tlicm  novel  or  striking,  but  apparently 
■written  with  truth  and  candour.  The  work  fatigues 
from  the  multiplicity  of  its  small  statements,  and 
the  want  of  general  views  or  animated  description. 
In  1842  the  author  published  two  additional  volumes, 
describing  his  tour  in  the  slave  states.  These  are 
more  interesting,  because  the  ground  is  less  hack- 
neyed, and  Mr  Buckinghuni  feels  strongl\,  as  a 
benevolent  and  humane  man,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  that  curse  of  the  American  soil. 

Two  renuirkable  works  on  Spain  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Gkoroe  Borrow,  late  agent  of  the  British 
anil  P'oreign  Bible  Society  in  Spain.  The  first  of 
tliese,  in  two  volumes  l'2mo.  1841,  is  entitled  T/ie 
Zincali,  or  an  Account  of  the  Gipsies  of  S/iain.  Jlr 
Borrow  calculates  that  there  are  about  forty  thou- 
sand gipsies  in  Spain,  of  which  about  one-third  are 
to  be  found  in  Andalusia.  The  caste,  he  says,  has 
diminished  of  late  years.  The  author's  adven- 
tures with  tliis  singular  pcojile  are  curiously  com- 
pounded of  the  ludicrous  anil  romantic,  and  are 
presented  in  the  most  vivid  and  dramatic  form.  INIr 
Sorrow's  second  work  is  termed  The  Bible  in  Spain, 
or  the  Journeys,  Adventures,  and  Imprisonments  of 
an  Englishman,  in  an  attempt  to  circulate  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Peninsula.  There  are  many  things 
in  the  book  wliieli,  as  the  author  acknowledges,  have 
little  connexion  with  religion  or  religious  enterprise. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  series  of  personal  adventures,  varied 
and  interesting,  with  sketches  of  character  and 
romantic  incidents  drawn  with  more  power  and 
vivacity  than  those  of  most  professed  novelists. 

An  account  of  The  Hi(j}ilands  of  Ethiopia,  by 
IIajor  \V.  CoRNWALLis  IIarbis,  H.  E.  I.  C.  En- 
gineers, three  volumes,  1844,  also  abounds  with 
novel  and  interesting  information.  The  author  was 
employed  to  conduct  a  mi.ssion  which  the  British 
government  sent  to  Sahela  Selasse,  the  king  of  Shoa, 
in  southern  Abyssinia,  whose  capital,  Ankober,  was 
supposed  to  be  about  four  hundred  miles  inland 
from  the  port  of  Tajura,  on  the  African  coast.  The 
king  consented  to  form  a  eonmiercial  treaty,  and 
Major  Harris  conceives  that  a  profitable  intercourse 
might  be  maintained  by  Great  Britain  with  this 
productive  part  of  the  world. 

MISCELLANEOUS   WRITERS. 

One  of  the  most  laborious  and  successful  of  modern 
miscellaneous  writers,  and  who  has  tended  in  a 
material  degree  to  spread  a  taste  for  literary  history 
and  anecdote,  is  Isaac  U'Israeli,  author  of  the 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  and  other  works.  The  first 
volume  of  the  Curiosities  was  published  in  1791  ;  a 
second  appeared  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  a  third 
in  1817.  A  second  series  has  since  been  puljlished 
in  three  volumes.  The  other  works  of  Mr  D'lsraeli 
are  entitled  Litcrarv  MisceUanies;  Quarrels  of  Authors; 
f-nlamities  of  Authors;  Cfiaracler  of  James  I.;  and 


The  Literary  Character.  The  whole  of  these  are  now 
printed  in  one  large  volume.  In  1841  this  author, 
though  labouring  under  partial  blindness,  followed 
up  the  favourite  studies  of  his  youth  by  another 
work  in  three  volumes,  entitled  The  Amenities  if 
Literature,  consisting,  like  the  Curiosities  and  Mis- 
cellanies, of  detached  papers  and  dissertations  on 
literary  and  historical  subjects,  written  in  a  plea- 
sant philosophical  style,  which  presents  the  fruits 
of  antiquarian  research  and  careful  study,  without 
their  dryness  and  gener.al  want  of  connexion. 

In  the  same  style  of  literary  illustration,  with 
more  imagination  and  poetical  susceptibility,  may 
be  mentioned  Sir  Egebton  Brydges,  who  published 
the  Censura  Literaria,  1805-9,  in  ten  volumes ;  the 
British  BiUiot/rapher,  in  three  volumes ;  an  enlarged 
edition  of  CoUins's  British  Peerage  ;  Letters  on  the 
Oenius  of  Lord  Byron,  &c.  As  principal  editor  of 
the  Ketrospective  Keview,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges 
drevif  public  attention  to  the  beauties  of  many  old 
writers,  and  extended  the  feeling  of  admiration  which 
Charles  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  others,  had  awakened 
for  the  early  masters  of  the  English  lyre.  In  1835 
this  veteran  autlior  edited  an  edition  of  Milton's 
poetical  works  in  six  volumes.  A  tone  of  querulous 
egotism  and  complaint  pervades  most  of  the  original 
works  of  this  author,  but  bis  taste  and  exertions 
in  English  literature  entitle  him  to  liigli  respect. 

Joseph  Kitson  (1752-1803),  another  zealous  lite- 
rary antiquary  and  critic,  was  indefatigable  in  his 
labours  to  illustrate  English  literature,  particularly 
the  neglected  ballad  strains  of  the  nation.  He  pub- 
lished in  1783  a  valuable  collection  of  English  songs; 
in  1790,  Ancient  Songs,  from  the  Time  of  Henry  IIL 
to  the  Revolution  ;  in  1 792,  Pieces  of  Ancient  Popular 
Poetry;  in  1794,  A  Collection  of  Scottish  Songs;  in 
1795,  A  Collection  of  all  the  Ancient  Poems,  &c.  Be- 
lating  to  Rohm  Hood,  &c.  Ritson  was  a  faithful 
and  acute  editor,  profoundly  versed  in  literary  anti- 
quities, but  of  a  jealous  irritable  temper,  which 
kept  him  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare  with  his 
brother  collectors.  He  was  in  diet  a  strict  Pytha- 
gorean, and  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  use  of  ani- 
ni.al  food.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  writing  to  his  friend 
Mr  Ellis  in  1803,  remarks — '  Poor  Kitson  is  no 
more.  All  his  vegetable  soups  and  puddings  have 
not  been  able  to  avert  the  evil  day,  which,  I  under- 
stand, was  preceded  by  madness.'  Scott  has  borne 
ample  testimony  to  the  merits  of  this  unhappy 
gleaner  in  the  by-paths  of  literature. 

The  Illustrations  of  Shahspeare,  published  in  1807 
by  Mk  Francis  Douce,  and  the  British  Monachism, 
1802,  and  Encyclopecdia  of  Antiquities,  1824,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbrooke,  are  works  of  great  re- 
search and  value  as  repositories  of  curious  infor- 
mation. Works  of  this  kind  illustrate  the  pages  of 
our  poets  and  historians,  besides  conveying  pictures 
of  national  manners  now  faded  into  oblivion. 

A  taste  for  natural  history  gained  ground  about 
the  same  time  with  this  study  of  antiquities.  Thomas 
Pennant  (172G-1798),  by  the  publication  of  his 
works  on  zoology,  and  his  Tours  in  Scotland,  excited 
public  curiosity;  and  in  1789  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
White  (1720-1793)  published  a  series  of  letters 
addressed  by  him  to  Pennant  and  Daines  Barring- 
ton,  descriptive  of  the  natural  objects  and  appear- 
ances of  the  parish  of  Sclborne  in  Hampshire.  White 
was  rector  of  this  parish,  and  had  spent  in  it  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  engaged  in  literary  occu- 
pations and  the  study  of  nature.  His  minute  and 
interesting  facts,  the  entire  devotion  of  the  amiable 
author  to  his  subject,  and  the  easy  elegance  and 
simplicity  of  his  style,  render  White's  history  a 
universal  favourite — something  like  Izaak  Walton's 
book  on  angling,  which  all  admire,  and  hundreds 
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have  endeavoured  to  copy.  The  retired  naturalist 
was  too  full  of  facts  and  observations  to  have  room 
for  sentimental  writing,  yet  in  sentences  like  the 
following  (however  Immble  be  the  theme),  we  may 
trace  no  common  power  of  picturesque  painting: — 

The  evening  proceeding  and  manoeuvres  of  the 
rooks  are  curious  and  amusing  in  the  autumn.  Ju-<t 
before  dusk  they  return  in  long  strinj;s  from  the 
foraging  of  the  day,  and  rendezvous  by  thousands 
over  Selbome-dowu,  where  they  wheel  round  in  the 
air,  and  sport  and  dive  in  a  playful  manner,  all  the 
while  exerting  their  voices,  and  making  a  loud  caw- 
ing, which,  being  blended  and  softened  by  the  dis- 
tance that  we  at  the  village  are  below  them,  bfcomes 
a  confused  noise  or  chiding  ;  or  rather  a  pleasing 
murnmr,  very  engaging  to  the  imagination,  and  not 
unlike  the  cry  of  a  pack  of  hounds  in  hollow  echoing 
woods,  or  the  rushing  of  the  wind  in  tall  trees,  or  the 
tumbling  of  the  tide  upon  a  pebbly  shore.  When 
this  ceremony  is  over,  with  the  last  gleam  of  day 
they  retire  for  the  night  to  the  deep  beechen  woods 
of  Tisted  and  Hopley.  We  remember  a  little  girl, 
who,  as  she  was  going  to  bed,  used  to  remark  on  such 
ftn  occurrence,  in  the  true  spirit  of  physico-theology, 
that  the  rooks  were  saying  their  prayers  ;  and  yet 
this  child  was  nmch  too  young  to  be  aware  that  the 
Scriptures  have  said  of  the  Deity — that  *he  ftedeth 
the  ravens  who  call  upon  hira.' 

Tlie  migration  of  the  swallows,  the  instincts  of  ani- 
mals, the  blossoming  of  flowers  and  plants,  and  the 
liumblest  phenomena  of  ever-changing  nature,  are 
recorded  by  Gilbert  White  in  the  sanie  earnest  aiul 
unassuming  manner. 

REV.  WIXilAM  GILPIN — SIR  tTVEDALE  PRICE. 

Among  works  on  the  subject  of  taste  and  beauty, 
in  wliich  pliilosophical  analysis  and  metaphysics 
are  happily  blended  with  tlie  graces  of  refined 
thouglit  and  composition,  a  high  place  must  be 
assigned  to  tlie  writings  of  the  Key.  William  (1il- 
pis  (17:i4-lS04)  and  Sir  Uvedale  riacE.  Tlie 
former  was  author  of  liemarks  on  Forest  Scenery, 
and  Observations  on  Picturesque  Beauty,  as  connected 
with  the  Knglish  lakes  and  the  Scottish  Iligldands. 
As  vicar  of  lioldrc,  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire. 
Mr  Gilpin  was  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of 
forest  scenery,  and  his  work  on  this  subject  (1791) 
is  equally  jdeasing  and  profound — a  storehouse  of 
images  and  illustrations  of  extenuil  nature,  remark- 
able for  their  fidelity  and  beauty,  and  an  analysis 
•patient  and  comprehensive,  with  no  feature  of  the 
chilling  metaphysics  of  the  schools.*  His  '  Hcmarks 
on  Forest  Scenery'  consist  of  a  description  of  the 
various  kinds  of  trees.  *  It  is  no  exaggerated  praise,' 
he  says,  *  to  call  a  tree  tlic  grandest  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  priMluctions  of  the  earth.  In  the  for- 
mer of  these  epithets  nothing  contends  with  it,  for 
we  consider  rocks  and  mountains  as  part  of  the 
•larth  itself.  And  tliough  among  inferior  plants, 
shrubs,  and  llowcrs,  there  is  great  beauty,  yet  when 
we  consider  that  tlicse  minuter  productions  are 
chiefly  t>euutiful  as  individuals,  and  are  not  adapted 
to  form  the  arrangement  of  comixtsition  in  land- 
scape, nor  to  receive  the  effect  of  light  and  shade, 
they  must  give  place  in  point  of  beauty — iif  pic- 
turesque beauty  at  leiist — to  the  ft>rni,  and  foliage, 
anil  ramification  of  the  tree.  Thus  the  splendid 
tints  of  the  insect,  howeVL-r  beautiful,  nmstvieldtu 
the  elegance  and  pro|H)rtion  of  animals  whicli  range 
in  a  higher  class.'  Having  described  trei-s  as  indi- 
viduals, he  considers  them  under  their  various  com- 
binations, as  clumps,  park  scenery,  the  copse,  glen, 
grove,  the  forest,  \c-.  Their  i)ernuinent  and  inci- 
4ontjLl  beauties  in  storm  and  sunshine,  and  through 


all  the  seasons,  are  afterwards  delineated  in  the 
choicest  language,  and  with  frequent  illustration 
from  the  kindred  pages  of  the  poets ;  and  the  work 
concludes  with  an  account  of  the  Englisli  forests 
and  their  accompaniments— lawns,  heaths,  forest 
distances,  and  sea-coast  views ;  with  their  proper 
appendages,  as  wild  horses,  deer,  eagles,  and  other 
picturesque  inhabitants.  As  a  specimen  of  Gilpin's 
manner  (though  a  very  inadequate  one),  we  subjoin 
his  account  of  the  effects  of  the  sun,  'an  illustrious 
family  of  tints,'  as  fertile  sources  of  incidental 
beauty  among  the  woods  of  the  forest : — 

[Sunrise  and  Sunset  in  the  Woods,] 

The  first  dawn  of  day  exhibits  a  beautiful  obscu- 
rity. Whi'n  the  east  begins  just  to  brighten  with  the 
rt-HfCtions  only  of  etfulgeuce,  a  pleasing  progressive 
light,  dubious  and  amu>ing,  is  thrown  over  the  face 
of  things.  A  single  ray  is  able  to  assist  the  pic- 
turesque eye,  which  by  such  slender  aid  creates  a 
thousand  ini;iginary  forms,  if  the  scene  be  unknowii, 
and  as  the  light  steals  gradually  on,  is  amused  by 
correcting  its  vague  itleius  by  the  real  objects.  What 
in  the  confusion  of  twilight  perhaps  seemed  a  stretch 
of  rising  gruuTid,  broken  into  various  parts,  becomes 
now  va.st  mii>sos  of  wood  and  an  extent  of  forest. 

As  the  sun  begins  to  appear  above  the  horizon,  an- 
other change  takes  j>lat.-c.  \Vhat  was  before  only 
form,  being  now  enlightened,  begins  to  receive  effect. 
This  effect  depends  on  two  circun)8tances — the  catch- 
ing lights  which  touch  the  summits  of  every  object, 
and  the  mistiness  in  which  the  rising  orb  is  commonly 
enveloped. 

'I'ho  ertcct  is  often  plensing  when  the  sun  rises  in 
unsullied  brightness,  ditfusing  its  ruddy  light  over 
the  upper  parts  of  objects,  which  is  contrasted  by  the 
deejter  shadows  bidow  ;  yet  the  effect  is  then  only 
transcemlcnt  when  he  rises  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
vajtours  in  a  misty  atmosphere.  Among  lakes  and 
mountains  this  Imppy  accompaniment  often  forms 
the  most  astonishin;:  visions,  and  yet  in  the  forest  it  is 
nearly  as  great.  With  what  delightful  etfect  do  we 
sometimes  see  the  sun's  disk  just  appear  above  a 
woody  hill,  or,  in  Shakspeare's  language, 

Stand  tiptoe  on  the  miaty  mountain's  top, 

and  dart  his  diverging  rays  through  the  rising  vapour. 
The  radiiinee,  catcluiig  the  tops  of  the  trees  as  they 
hang  midway  upon  the  shaggy  steep,  and  touching 
here  and  there  a  few  other  prominent  objects,  imper- 
ceptibly mixes  its  ruddy  tint  with  the  surrounding 
mi-'ts,  setting  on  fire,  as  it  were,  their  ujiper  parts, 
while  their  hiwer  skirts  are  lost  in  a  dark  mass  of 
varied  confufion,  in  which  trees,  and  ground,  ami 
radiance,  and  obscurity  are  all  blended  together. 
When  the  eye  is  fortunate  enough  to  catch  the  glow- 
ing instant  (for  it  is  always  a  vanishing  scene),  it 
funiinhes  an  idea  worth  treasuring  among  the  choicest 
appearances  of  nature.  Mistiness  alone,  we  have  ob- 
served, occasions  a  confusion  in  objects  which  is  often 
picturesque;  but  the  glory  of  the  vision  depends  on 
the  glowing  li;;bts  which  are  mingled  with  it. 

Lantlscapc  painters,  in  general,  pay  too  tittle  atten- 
tion to  the  discriminations  of  morniiii;  and  evening. 
We  are  often  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  in  pictures  the 
rising  from  the  setting  sun,  though  their  characters 
arc  very  dilferent  both  in  the  lights  and  shadows.  Th« 
ruddy  lights,  indeed,  of  the  evening  arc  more  easily 
distingui.Hheil,  but  it  is  not  jH'rhaps  always  sulficicntlv 
observed  that  the  shadows  *>(  the  evening  are  mucn 
less  opaque  than  those  of  the  nn>rning.  'Ihcv  luixy  be 
bri-jhtened  |»erhaps  bv  the  nunilH-rleiw  rays  tloatinj;  in 
the  atmosphere,  which  an?  inci'>».ihtly  reverberated  in 
every  direcliun,  and  may  cnnttnue  iu  action  after  th« 
sun   is  set;  whereas  in  the  muininj;  ihc  rays  of  lh« 
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Many  painters,  and  especially-  Rubens,  have  I  een  funj 
nf  introducing'  this  radiant  spot  in  their  landscapes. 
But  in  paintinjr,  it  is  one  of  those  trifles  which  pro- 
duces no  ett'cct,  nor  can  this  radiance  be  given.  In 
poetry,  indeed,  it  may  produce  a  pleasing  image. 
Sliukspeare  hath  introduced  it  beautifully,  where, 
speaking  of  the  force  of  truth  entering  a  guilty  con- 
science, he  compares  it  to  the  sun,  which 

Flrcfl  tlie  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines, 
And  darts  bis  light  through  every  guilty  hole 

It  is  one  cf  those  circumstance-s  which  poetry  may 
otTer  to  the  imagination,  but  the  pencil  cannot  well 
produce  to  the  eye. 

The  E.isai/s  tin  the  Picturesque,  by  Sir  Uvcdale 
Price,  were  designed  by  tlieir  accomplished  author 
to  explain  and  enforce  the  reasons  for  studying  the 
works  of  eminent  landscape  painters,  and  the  l)rin- 
ciples  of  their  art,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
of  real  scenery,  and  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
what  has  been  termed  landscape  gardening.  He 
exatiiined  the  leading  features  of  modern  gardening, 
in  its  more  extended  sense,  on  the  general  principles 
of  painting,  and  showed  how  nmcli  the  cliaraeter  of 
the  picturesque  li.is  been  neglected,  or  sacrificed  to 
a  false  idea  of  beauty.  Tlie  best  edition  of  tliese 
essays,  improved  by  the  author,  is  th.at  of  1810; 
liut  Sir  Thomas  Dick  I.ander  liiis  published  editions 
of  both  Gilpin  and  Trice — the  latter  a  very  hand- 
some volume,  1S42 — witli  a  great  deal  of  additional 
matter.  Besides  his  '  Essays  on  the  Picturesque,' 
Sir  Uvedale  has  written  essays  on  artificial  water, 
on  house  decorations,  architecture,  and  buildings — 
all  brandies  of  his  original  subject,  and  treated  with 

eflect-with  advanta-.'e;  there  is  a  richness  in  them    the  same  taste  and  elegance.     The  theory  of  tlie 

fron^he  strong  opposition  of  light  and  shade,  which    author  is,  that  tl.e  pieturesqi.e  m  nature  has  aelia- 

is  wonderfully  fine.     A  distant  forest  thus  illumined 

wants  only  a  foreground  to  make  it  highly  picturesque. 


precedin-  dav  having  subsided,  no  object  receives  any 
fi-ht  but  from  the  im.iiediate  lustre  of  the  sun. 
Whatever  becomes  of  the  theory,  the  fact  I  believe  is 
well  ascertained.  . 

The  incidental  beauties  which  the  meridian  sun 
exhibits  are  much  fewer  than  those  of  the  rising  sun. 
In  summer,  when  he  rides  high  at  noon,  and  sheds  his 
perpendicular  rav,  all  is  illumination  ;  there  is  no 
shadow  to  balance  such  a  glare  of  light,  no  contrast 
to  oppose  it.  Tlie  judicious  artist,  therefore,  rarely 
represents  his  objects  under  a  vertical  sun.  And 
yet  no  species  of  landscape  bears  it  so  well  as  the 
Bcenes  of  the  forest.  The  tuftings  of  the  trees,  the 
recesses  among  them,  and  the  lighter  foliage  hanging 
over  the  darker,  mav  all  have  an  eflect  under  a 
meridian  sun.  1  speak  chiefly,  however,  of  the  in- 
ternal scenes  of  the  forest,  which  bear  such  total 
brightness  better  than  any  other,  as  in  them  there  is 
Eencrallv  a  natural  gloom  to  balance  it.  The  light 
obstructed  bv  close  intervening  trees  will  rarely  pre- 
dominate ;  hence  the  eflect  is  often  fine.  A  strong 
sunshine  striking  a  wood  through  some  fortunate 
chasm,  and  reposing  on  the  tuftings  of  a  clump,  just 
removed  from  the  eye,  and  strengthened  by  the  deep 
sliadows  of  the  trees  behind,  appears  to  great  advan- 
tage ;  especially  if  some  noble  tree,  standing  on  the 
foreground  in  deep  shadow,  flings  athwart  the  sky  its 
dark  branches,  here  and  there  illumined  with  a 
splendid  touch  of  light. 

In  an  ojicn  country,  the  most  fortunate  circumstance 
that  attends  a  meridian  sun  is  cloudy  weather,  which 
occasions  partial  lights.  Then  it  is  that  the  distant 
forest  scene  is  spread  with  lengthened  gleams,  while 
the  other  parts  of  the  landscape  are  in  shadow  ;  the 
tuftin<'s  of  trees  are  particularly  adapted  to  catch  this 
"  "  '         ■  'chness  in  tliem 


As  the  sun  descends,  the  eflect  of  its  illumination 
becomes  stronger.  It  is  a  doubt  whether  the  rising 
or  the  setting  sun  is  more  picturesque.  The  great 
beauty  of  both  depends  on  the  contrast  between  splen- 
dour and  obscurity.  But  this  contrast  is  produced  by 
these  diflerent  incidents  in  difierent  ways.  The 
grandest  efiects  of  the  rising  sun  are  produced  by  the 
vapours  which  envelope  it— the  setting  sun  rests  its 
glory  on  the  gloom  which  often  accompanies  its  part- 
in"  rays.  A  depth  of  shadow  hanging  over  the  eastern 
hemisphere  gives  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun  such 
powerful  eifect,  that  although  in  fact  they  are  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  splendour  of  a  meridian  sun,  yet 
through  force  of  contrast  they  appear  superior.  A 
di>tant  forest  scene  under  this  brightened  gloom  is 
particularly  rich,  and  glows  with  double  splendour. 
The  verdure  of  the  summer  leaf,  and  the  varied  tints 
of  the  autumnal  one,  are  all  liglited  up  with  the  most 
resplendent  colours. 

The  internal  parts  of  the  forest  are  not  so  happily 
disposed  to  cat  h  the  efl'ects  of  a  setting  sun.  The 
meridian  ray,  we  have  seen,  may  dart  through  the 
openings  at  the  top,  and  produce  a  picture,  but  the 
flanks  of  the  forest  are  generally  too  well  guarded 
against  its  horizontal  beams.  Sometimes  a  recess 
fronting  the  west  may  receive  a  beautiful  light, 
spreading  in  a  lengthened  gleam  amidst  the  gloom  of 
the  woods  which  surround  it ;  but  this  can  only  be 
had  in  the  outskirts  of  the  forest.  Sometimes  also  we 
find  in  its  internal  parts,  though  hardly  in  its  deep 
recesses,  splendid  lights  here  and  there  catching  the 
foliage,  which  though  in  nature  generally  too  scattered 
to  produce  an  effect,  yet,  if  judiciously  collected,  may 
be  beautiful  on  canvass. 

We  sometimes  also  see  in  a  woody  scene  corusca- 
tions like  a  bright  star,  occasioned  by  a  sunbeam 
darting  through  an   eyelet  hole   among   the   leaves. 


racter  separate  from  the  sublime  and  tlie  beautiful ; 
and  in  enforcing  and  maintaining  this,  he  attacked 
the  style  of  ornamental  gardening  which  JIason  the 
poet  had  recommended,  and  Kent  and  Brown,  the 
great  landscape  improvers,  had  reduced  to  practice. 
Some  of  Price's  positions  have  been  overturned  by 
Dugald  Stewart  in  his  Philosopliical  Essays;  but 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  descriptions  must  ever 
render  his  work  interesting,  independently  alto- 
gether of  its  metapliysical  or  philosophical  distinc- 
tions. His  criticism  of  painters  and  paintings  is 
equally  able  and  discriminating;  and  by  his  works 
we  consider  Sir  Uvedale  Price  has  been  highly  in- 
strumental in  diffusing  those  just  sentiments  on 
matters  of  taste,  and  that  improved  style  of  land- 
scape gardening,  which  so  eminently  distinguish  the 
English  aristocracy  of  the  present  times. 

WILLIAM  COBBETT. 

William  Cobbett  (1762-183.'>),  by  bis  Biinil 
Hides,  his  Cottage  Economy,  his  works  on  America, 
and  various  parts  of  his  Political  Jiegisler,  is  justly 
entitled  to  be  remembered  among  the  miscellaneous 
writers  of  England.  He  was  a  native  of  Farnham 
in  Surrey,  and  brought  up  as  an  agricultural  la- 
bourer. He  afterwards  served  as  a  soldier  in  bri- 
tish  America,  and  rose  to  be  sergeant-major.  He 
first  attracted  notice  as  a  political  writer  by  publish- 
ing a  series  of  pamphlets  under  the  name  of  I'eter 
Porcupine.  He  was  then  a  decided  loyalist  and 
high  churchman ;  but  having,  as  is  supposed,  re- 
ceived some  slight  from  Mr  Pitt,  he  attacked  his 
ministry  with  great  bitterness  in  his  Register. 
After  the  passing  of  the  Keform  Bill,  he  was  returned 
to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Oldham,  but  he 
was  not  successful  as  a  public  speaker.  He  was 
apparently  destitute  of  the  faculty  of  generalising 
his  information  and  details,  and  evolving  from  them 
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a  lurid  wluile.  His  unfixeilness  of  principle  also 
opcratcrl  stniiiply  a^'ainst  liiiti ;  fur  no  man  wlio  is 
lint  consideri'd  honest  iinJ  sincere,  or  can  be  relied 
upon,  will  ever  make  a  lastin/,'  impression  on  a 
popular  assembly.  Cobbett's  inconsistency  as  a 
political  writer  was  so  broad  and  undisguised,  as  to 
have  become  proverbial,  lie  had  made  the  whole 
round  of  politics,  from  ultra-toryism  to  ultra-radi- 
calism, and  had  praised  and  abused  nearly  every 
public  man  and  measure  for  thirty  years.  Jeremy 
Tientham  said  of  him,  '  He  is  a  man  filled  with  oiliiim 
uumani  generis.  His  malevolence  and  lying  are  be- 
yond anything.'  The  retired  philosopher  did  not 
make  sufficient  allowance  for  C'obbett  :  the  latter 
acted  on  the  momentary  feeliu);  or  impulse,  and 
never  calculated  the  eonscqucLice  to  himself  or 
others.  We  admit  he  was  easier  to  escape  when  a 
difficulty  arose,  and  did  not  scru]ile  as  to  tlie  means; 
hut  we  are  considering  him  only  as  a  public  writer. 
No  individual  in  Britain  was  better  known  than 
Cobbett,  down  to  tlie  minutest  circumstance  in  his 
character,  habits,  and  opinions.  He  wrote  freely  of 
himself,  as  he  did  of  other  men  ;  and  in  all  his  writ- 
ings there  was  nmeh  natural  freshness,  liveliness, 
and  vigour.  He  had  the  power  of  making  every 
one  who  read  him  feel  and  understand  completely 
what  he  himself  felt  and  described.  The  idiomatic 
strength,  copiousness,  and  purity  of  his  style  have 
been  universally  acknowledged  ;  and  when  engaged 
in  describing  rural  subjects,  or  depicting  local  man- 
ners, he  is  very  happy.  On  questions  of  politics  or 
criticism  he  fails,  because  he  seems  resolved  to  at- 
tack all  great  names  and  establislied  opinions.  He 
remarks  on  one  occasion  that  anybody  could,  at  tlie 
time  he  wrote,  be  made  a  baronet,  since  Walter 
Scott  and  Dudley  Coutts  Trotter  (what  a  classifica- 
tion !)  bad  been  so  elevatcil.  '  It  has  become,'  he 
e.ays,  'of  late  years  the  fashion  to  extol  tlie  virtues 
of  potatoes,  as  it  has  been  to  admire  the  writings  of 
Alilton  and  Shakspeare;'  and  he  concludes  a  ludi- 
crous criticism  on  I'aradise  Lost  by  wondering  how 
it  could  have  been  tolerated  by  a  people  amongst 
whom  astronomy,  navigation,  and  chemistry  are 
understood!  Yet  Cobbett  hail  a  taste  for  whit  may 
be  termed  the  poetry  of  nature.  He  is  loud  in  his 
praises  of  the  singing-binls  of  England  (which  he 
missed  so  much  in  America),  and  lie  loved  to  write 
on  green  lanes  and  meadows.  Tile  following  de- 
scrijition  of  his  boyish  scenes  and  recollections  is 
like  the  simple  and  touching  passages  in  Uichard- 
8011*8  I'amela : — 

After  living  within  a  fen-  hundreds  of  yards  of  West- 
minster Mall,  and  the  -Mibey  Church,  and  the  Bridge, 
and  looking  (rum  iny  own  windows  into  8t  .lanies's 
Park,  all  other  buildings  and  spots  apjiear  mean  and 
insignificant.  1  went  tu-day  to  see  the  house  1  for- 
merly occupieil.  How  sniail  !  It  is  always  thus: 
the  words  large  ami  sinull  are  carried  about  with  us 
in  our  minds,  and  we  forget  real  diniensions.  The 
idea,  such  as  it  was  receiverl,  remains  during  our 
absence  from  the  object.  When  I  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  lltOO,  after  an  absence  from  the  country  parts 
of  it  of  sixteen  years,  the  trccH,  the  hedges,  even  the 
parks  and  woods,  secmeil  so  small  I  It  nuide  ino 
laugh  to  hear  little  gutters,  that  I  could  jump  over, 
called  rivers!  The  Thames  was  but  a  'creek!'  But 
when,  in  about  a  month  after  iny  arrival  in  London, 
I  went  to  Kurnhani,  the  place  of  luy  birth,  what  wa» 
my  surprise!  Kverylliing  was  become  so  pitifully 
miiull !  I  hail  to  cross,  in  my  po^tchaise,  the  long 
and  dreary  heath  of  llagshot.  Then,  at  the  end  of 
it,  to  mount  a  hill  called  Hungry  Hill;  and  fiom 
that  hill  I  knew  that  I  should  look  down  into  the 
beautil'iil  and  fertile  vale  of  I'arnliain.  My  heart 
fluttered  with   impatience,  mixed  with  a  sort  of  fear, 


to  see  all  the  scenes  of  my  childhood ;  for  I  had 
learned  before  the  .leath  of'niy  father  and  mother. 
There  is  a  hill  not  far  from  the  town  called  Crooks- 
bury  Hill,  which  rises  up  out  of  a  flat  in  the  firm  of 
a  cone,  and  is  planted  with  .Scotch  fir-trees.  Here  I 
used  to  take  the  eggs  and  young  ones  of  crows  and 
magpies.  This  hill  was  a  famous  object  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  .served  as  the  superlative  degret'of 
height.  'As  high  a-s  Crooksbury  Hill,'  meairt,  with 
us,  the  utmost  degree  of  height.'  Therefore  the  (irsl 
object  that  my  eyes  sought  was  this  hill.  I  could 
not  believe  my  eyes  !  Literally  speaking,  I  for  a 
moment  thought  the  famous  hill  removed,  and  a 
little  heap  put  in  its  stead  ;  for  I  had  seen  in  -New 
Brunswick  a  single  rock,  or  hill  of  solid  rock,  ten 
times  as  big,  and  four  or  five  times  as  high  !  The 
post-boy,  going  down  hill,  and  not  a  bad  roail, 
whisked  me  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  Bush  Ion, 
from  the  garden  of  which  I  could  see  the  prodi- 
gious sanil-liill  where  I  had  begun  luy  gardening 
works.  What  a  nothing!  But  now  eanie  ru>hiiig 
into  my  mind  all  at  once  my  pretty  little  garden, 
my  little  blue  smock-frock,  my  little  nailed  shoes, 
my  pretty  pigeons  that  I  used  to  feed  oiit  of  my 
hands,  the  last  kind  words  and  tears  of  my  getitle 
ami  tender-hearted  and  affectionate  mother!  I  iias- 
tenetl  back  into  therotim.  If  I  had  looked  a  moment 
longer  I  should  have  dropped.  \\'hen  I  came  to  re- 
flect, ivhat  a  change!  I  looked  down  at  my  dress. 
What  a  change!  What  scenes  I  had  gone  through! 
How  altered  my  stati'!  I  had  dined  the  dav  before 
at  a  secretary  of  state's  in  company  with  Mr  I'itt, 
and  hail  been  waited  ujioii  by  men  in  gaudy  liveries! 
I  had  had  nobody  to  assist  me  in  the  world.  No 
teachers  of  any  sort.  Nobody  to  shelter  me  from  the 
consequence  of  bad,  and  no  one  to  coun>el  me  to  good 
behaviour.  1  felt  proud.  The  distinctions  of  rank, 
birth,  and  wealth,  all  became  nothing  in  my  eves; 
and  from  that  moment  (less  than  a  month  after  my 
arrival  in  Knglaiid)  I  resolved  never  to  bend  beforo 
them. 

There  is  good  sense  and  right  feeling  in  the  fol- 
hiwing  jiaragrapli  on  field  sports  : — 

Taking  it  fir  granted,  then,  that  sportsmen  are  &A 
good  as  other  folks  on  the  score  of  huioaiiitv,  the 
sports  of  the  field,  like  everything  else  done  in  the 
fields,  tend  to  produce  or  preserve  health.  I  preter 
them  to  all  other  pastime,  because  they  produce 
early  rising ;  because  they  have  no  tendency  to  lead 
young  men  into  vicious  habits.  It  is  where  men 
congregate  that  the  vices  haunt.  A  liiinter  or  a 
shooter  may  also  be  a  gambler  and  a  drinker;  but 
he  is  less  likely  to  be  fond  of  the  two  latter  if  he  be 
fond  of  tl  e  former.  Boys  will  take  to  something  in 
the  way  of  ])ivstinie ;  and  it  is  better  that  they  take 
to  that  which  is  innocent,  healthy,  and  manly,  than 
that  which  is  vicious,  unhealthy,  and  etfeininate. 
Beside-*,  the  scenes  of  rural  sport  are  neces.sarily  at 
a  distance  from  cities  and  towns.  This  is  another 
great  consideration  ;  fitr  though  great  talents  are 
wanted  to  be  enipioyed  in  the  hives  of  men,  they 
are  very  rarely  acquired  in  these  hives ;  the  sur- 
rounding objects  are  too  numerous,  too  near  the  eye, 
too  frequently  under  it,  and  too  artificial. 

RODKKT  SOUTHKV. 

The  miscellaneous  writings  of  Mr  Soutiikit  are 
numerous,  and  all  are  marked  by  an  easy  tlowinR 
style,  by  extensive  reading,  a  strain  of  thought  and 
rellection  simple  and  anti()uated,  iKTiisional  tlia- 
logues  full  of  quaint  sjieculation  and  curious  erudi- 
tion, and  a  vein  of  |Hietical  feeling  that  rumi  through 
the  whole,  whether  critical,  historical,  or  polilic.il. 
In  1807  Mr  Southey  publislied  a  scTiea  of  oltNcrva- 
tions  on  ciir  national   intuincrs  and   pros|Ks-t^  ca 
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titlt.i  Letters  f.-om  England,  by  Don  Manuel  Alvarez 
Espnella,  tliree  voliinifs.  Tlie  foreign  disguise  was 
Um  tliinly  and  liglitly  worn  to  insure  concealment, 
but  it  imparted  freedom  and  piquancy  to  the  author  s 
olwervations.  On  tlie  subject  of  the  church,  on 
politinil  economy,  and  on  manufactures,  Mr  hlouthey 
Bccnis  to  have  tl'iouj;ht  tlien  in  niucli  tlie  same  spirit 
displayed  in  his  late  works.  His  fancy,  however, 
was  more  sportive,  and  his  Spanish  character,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  work,  led  to  frequent  and 
copious  description,  in  which  he  excelled. 

In  1829  Mr  Southey  published  Culhquies  on  the 
Proqress  and  Prospects  of  i^ocieti/,  two  volumes,  in 
which  the  author,  or  '  Montesinos,'  holds  conversa- 
tions with  the  ghost  of  Sir  Thomas  More  !  The 
deciy  of  national  piutv,  tlie  evil  effects  of  extended 
commerce,  and  the  alleged  progress  of  national  in- 
security and  disorganization,  are  the  chief  topics  in 
these  colloquies,  which,  though  occasionally  relieved 
by  passages  of  beautiful  composition,  are  diffuse  and 
tedious,  and  greatly  overstrained  in  sentiment.  The 
other  prose  works  of  Mr  Southey  (exclusive  of  a 
vast  number  of  essays  in  the  Quarterly  lioview, 
and  omitting  his  historical  and  biographical  works 
already  noticed)  consist  of  his  early  Letters  from 
Spain  ;  A  Short  liesidence  in  Portugal;  Omniana,  a 
collection  of  critical  remarks  and  curious  quota- 
tions ;  and  The  Uot-lor,  five  volumes,  a  work  partly 
fictitious,  but  abounding  in  admirable  descriptiou 
and  quaint  fanciful  delineation  of  character. 

THOMAS  DE  QUINCET. 

The  Cmifessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater,  a 
small  vohi'me  published  in  18-22  (originally  con- 
tained ill  the  London  Magazine),  is  a  singular  and 
striking  work,  detailing  the  personal  experience  of 
an  individual  who  had,  like  Coleridge,  become  a 
slave  to  the  use  of  opium.  To  such  an  extent  had 
the  author  e^irried  this  habit,  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  three  hundred  and  twenty  grains 
a-day.  lie  finally  emancipated  himself,  but  not 
■without  a  severe  struggle  and  the  deepest  suffer- 
ing. The  '  Confessions'  are  written  by  Thomas  he 
QciscEY,  a  gentleman  of  extensive  acquirements, 
literary  and  scholastic,  son  of  an  English  merchant, 
and  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  He  has  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day, 
and  is  author  of  the  admirable  memoirs  of  Sliak- 
speare  and  Pope  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britaniiii-i. 
The  following  extracts  would  do  credit  to  the 
highest  names  in  our  original  imaginative  litera- 
ture:— 

\_Dreanis  of  the  Opium  £ater.'\ 

May,  1818. 
I  have  been  every  night  of  late  tran.^portcd  into 
Asiatic  scenes.  I  know  not  whether  others  share  in 
my  ft'clings  on  this  point,  but  1  have  often  thought 
that  if  I  were  compelled  to  forego  England,  and  to 
live  in  China,  and  among  Chinese  manners  and  modes 
of  life  and  scenery,  1  should  go  mad.  The  causes  of 
my  horror  lie  deep,  and  .some  of  them  must  be  com- 
mon to  others.  Southern  Asia  in  general  is  the  seat 
of  awful  images  and  associations.  As  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race,  it  would  have  a  dim  and  reverential 
feeling  connected  with  it.  But  there  are  other  reasons. 
No  man  ran  pretend  that  the  wild,  barbarous,  and 
capricious  superstitions  of  Africa,  or  of  savage  tribes 
elsewhere,  affect  in  the  way  that  he  is  affected  by  the 
ancient,  monumental,  cruel,  and  elaborate  religions 
of  ludost&n,  kc.  The  mere  antiquity  of  Asiatic 
things,  of  their  institutions,  history,  modes  of  faith, 
ic.  U  80  impressive,  that  to  me  the  vast  age  of  the 
race  and  name  overpowers  the  sense  of  youth  in  the 


individual.  A  young  Chinese  seems  to  me  an  ante- 
diluvian man  renewed.  Even  Englishmen,  though 
not  bred  in  any  knowledge  of  such  institutions,  can- 
not but  shudder  at  the  mystic  sublimity  of  castes  that 
have  flowed  apart,  and  refused  to  mix,  through  such 
immemorial  tracts  of  time  ;  nor  can  any  man  fail  to 
be  awed  by  the  names  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Euphrates. 
It  contributes  much  to  these  feelings,  that  Southern 
Asia  h,  and  has  been  for  thousands  of  years,  the  part 
of  the  earth  most  swanning  with  human  life  ;  the 
great  o£U-ina  gentium.  Man  is  a  weed  in  those  regions. 
The  vast  empires,  also,  into  which  the  enormous  popu- 
lation of  Asia  has  always  been  cast,  give  a  further 
sublimity  to  the  feelings  a-ssociated  with  all  Oriental 
names  or  im.iges.  In  China,  over  and  above  what  it 
h.is  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Southern  Asia,  I  am 
terrified  by  the  modes  of  life,  by  the  manners,  and 
the  barrier  of  utter  abhorrence  and  want  of  sympathy 
placed  between  us  by  feelings  deeper  than  I  can 
analyse.  I  could  sooner  live  with  lunatics  or  brute 
animals.  All  this,  and  much  more  than  I  can  say, 
or  have  time  to  say,  the  reader  must  enter  into  before 
he  can  comprehend  the  unimaginable  horror  which 
these  dreams  of  Oriental  imagery  and  mythological 
tortures  impressed  upon  me.  Under  the  connecting 
feeling  of  tropical  heat  and  vertical  sunlights  I 
brought  together  all  creatures,  birds,  beasts,  reptiles, 
all  trees  and  plants,  usages  and  appearances,  that  are 
to  be  found  in  all  tropical  region.s,  and  assembled 
them  together  in  China  or  Indostan.  From  kindred 
feelings  I  soon  brought  Egypt  and  all  her  gods  under 
the  same  law.  I  was  stared  at,  hooted  at,  grinned  at, 
chattered  at,  by  monkeys,  by  paroquets,  by  cockatoos. 
I  ran  into  pagodas  ;  and  was  fixed  for  centuries  at 
the  summit,  or  in  secret  rooms ;  I  was  the  idol ;  I 
was  the  priest ;  I  was  worshipped  ;  I  was  sacrificed. 
I  fled  from  the  wrath  of  Brahma  through  all  the  forests 
of  Asia  ;  Vishnu  hated  me  ;  Seeva  laid  wait  for  me. 
I  came  suddenly  upon  Isis  and  Osiris ;  I  had  done 
a  deed,  they  said,  which  the  ibis  and  the  crocodile 
trembled  at.  I  was  buried  for  a  thousand  years,  in 
stone  coffins,  with  mummies  and  sphinxes,  in  narrow 
chambers  at  the  heart  of  eternal  pyramids.      *       * 

As  a  final  specimen,  I  cite  one  of  a  different  cha- 
racter, from  18"20. 

The  dream  commenced  with  a  music  which  now  1 
often  hear  in  dreams — a  music  of  preparation  and  of 
awakening  suspense;  a  music  like  the  opening  of  the 
Coronation  Anthem,  and  which,  like  that,  gave  the 
feeling  of  a  vast  march — of  infinite  cavalcades  filing 
off — and  the  tread  of  innumerable  armies.  The 
morning  was  come  of  a  mighty  day — a  day  of  crisis 
and  of  final  hope  for  human  nature,  then  suffering 
some  mysterious  eclipse,  and  labouring  in  some  dread 
extremity.  Somewhere,  I  knew  not  where — somehow, 
I  knew  not  how — by  some  beings,  1  knew  not  whom — 
a  battle,  a  strife,  an  agony  was  conducting — was 
evolving  like  a  great  drama  or  piece  of  music;  with 
which  my  sympathy  was  the  more  insupportable  from 
my  confusion  as  to  its  place,  its  cause,  its  nature,  and 
its  possible  issue.  I,  as  is  usual  in  dreams  (where,  of 
necessity,  we  make  ourselves  central  to  e>°rY  move- 
ment), had  the  power,  and  yet  had  not  the  ]iower  to 
decide  it.  1  had  the  power,  if  I  could  raise  myself, 
to  will  it ;  and  yet  again  had  not  the  power,  for  the 
weight  of  twenty  Atlantcs  was  upon  me,  or  the  op- 
pres.sion  of  inexpiable  guilt.  *  Deeper  than  ever  plum- 
met sounded,'  I  lay  inactive.  Then,  like  a  chorus, 
the  passion  deepened.  Some  greater  interest  was  at 
stake ;  some  mightier  cause  than  ever  yet  the  sword 
had  pleaded  or  trumpet  had  proclaimed.  Then  came 
sudden  alarms,  hurrying  to  and  fro  ;  trepidations  of 
innumerable  fugitives,  I  knew  not  whether  from  the 
good  cause  or  the  bad  ;  darkness  and  lights  ;  tempest 
and  human  faces  ;  and  at  last,  with  the  sense  that  all 
was  lost,  female  forms,  and  the  features  that  were 
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worth  all  the  world  to  me,  and  but  a  moment  allowed 
— aiid  clasped  hainls,  and  heart-breakinj;  partings, 
and  then — everlasting  farewells !  and  with  a  sigh, 
Buch  as  the  caves  of  hell  sighed  when  the  incestuous 
mother  uttered  the  abhorred  name  of  death,  the  sounti 
was  reverberated — everlasting  farewells  !  and  again, 
and  yet  again  reverberated — everlasting  farewells  ! 

And  I  awoke  iu  struggles,  and  cried  aloud — '  1  will 
•leep  no  more !' 

WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  miscellaneous 
writers  of  this  period  was  William  IIazlitt,  whose 
bold  and  vigorous  tone  of  thinking,  and  acute  criti- 
cism on  poetry,  the  drama,  and  fine  arts,  found  many 
admirers,  especially  among  young  minds.  He  was 
a  man  of  decided  genius,  but  prone  to  paradox,  and 
swayed  by  prejudice.  He  was  well  read  in  the  oM 
English  authors,  and  had  in  general  a  just  and  deli- 
cate perception  of  their  beauties.  His  style  was 
strongly  tinged  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  taste  and 
reading;  it  was  often  sparkling,  pungent,  and  pic- 
turesque in  expression.  Ha/.litt  was  a  native  of 
Shropshire,  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister.  Ik- 
began  life  as  a  painter,  but  failed  in  attaining  excel- 
lence in  the  profession,  though  he  retained  throiigh 
life  the  most  vivid  and  intense  appreciation  of  its 
charms.  His  principal  support  was  derived  from 
the  literary  and  political  journals,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed essays,  reviews,  and  criticisms.  He  wrote 
a  metaphysical  treatise  on  the  Priiici/ilr\  uf  II untan 
Action;  Chartu-ters  of  Sha/i.fp<^urt'\'<  Plut/v  ;  A  \'it'if 
of  the  Kittjlish  t^tiitjf ;  two  volumes  of  'I'tthlc  Tnlh ; 
i'he  Spirit  of  the  Atje  (containing  crilicisnis  on  emi- 
nent public  characters) ;  Lecture:!  on  the  Etiy/ixh 
Poet.i,  lielivereil  at  the  Surrey  Institution  ;  Lectures 
on  the  Literature  of  the  Elizabetlian  Aye  ;  a[ld  various 
sketches  of  tile  galleries  of  art  in  Kngland.  He  was 
author  also  of  Notes  of  a  Jonntey  ihroityh  France  and 
Itiili/,  originally  contributed  to  one  of  the  daily  jour- 
nals ;  nil  Essai/  on  the  Fine  Arts  for  the  Kncyclopwdia 
Britannica;  and  some  articles  on  the  Knglish  no- 
velists and  other  stanilard  authors,  first  published  in 
the  Kdinburgh  Heview.  His  most  elaborate  work 
was  a  Life  of  Napoleon,  in  four  volumes,  which 
evinces  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  mind  and  opinions, 
but  is  very  al>ly  and  powerfully  written.  Shortly 
before  his  death  (which  took  place  in  I^indon  on  the 
18tli  of  Septemlier  18:iO)  he  had  committed  to  the 
press  the  Conversations  of  James  Aorthcote,  A'vty. 
containing  remarks  on  arts  and  artists,  'i'he  toils, 
uncertainties,  and  disapi>i>iiitnients  of  a  literary  life, 
and  the  contests  of  bitter  political  warfare,  soured 
and  warped  the  mind  of  Ha/.litt.  and  distorted  his 
opinions  of  men  and  things  ;  but  those  who  trace  the 
passionate  flights  of  his  imagination,  his  aspirations 
after  ideal  excellence  and  beauty,  the  brilliancy  of 
his  language  while  dwelling  on  some  old  poem,  or 
picture,  or  dream  of  early  days,  and  the  uiulisguised 
frci'dom  with  which  he  pours  out  his  whole  soul  to 
the  reader,  will  readily  assign  to  him  both  strength 
anil  versatility  of  genius,  lie  had  felt  more  than  he 
had  refli'ctcii  or  studied  ;  and  though  proud  of  his 
acquirements  as  a  inetaphysician,  lie  certainly  could 
paint  emotions  better  than  he  could  unfolil  prin- 
ciples. The  only  son  of  Mr  IIazlitt  has,  with  pious 
diligence  and  with  talent,  collected  and  edited  his 
father's  works  in  a  series  of  handsome  portable 
volumes. 

[The  Character  of  FaUtaff.] 

Falstnir's  wit  i«  an  rninnation  of  a  fine  constitution  ; 
an  exiibi-ration  of  good-humour  aiitl  goodnature  ;  an 
•verfiowing  of  his  love  of  laughter  and  good-fellow- 


shij* ;  a  giving  vent  to  his  heart's  ease  and  over-con- 
tentment with  himself  and  others.  He  would  not  be 
in  character  if  he  were  not  so  fat  as  he  is  ;  for  there  is 
the  greatest  keeping  in  the  boundless  luxury  of  his 
iniagiliatioii,  and  the  pampered  self-indulgence  of  his 
jihysical  appetites.  He  manures  and  nourishes  his 
mind  with  jests,  as  he  does  his  body  with  sack  and 
sugar.  He  carves  out  his  jokes  as  he  would  a  cajtoii 
or  a  haunch  of  venison,  where  there  is  cut  and  come 
again  ;  and  pours  out  upon  them  the  oil  of  gladness. 
His  tongue  drops  fatness,  and  in  the  chamlwrs  of  his 
brain  '  it  snows  of  meat  and  drink.'  He  keeps  up 
perpetual  holiday  and  open  house,  and  we  live  with 
liiiu  in  a  round  of  invitations  to  a  rump  and  dozen. 
Yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  mere  sen- 
sualist. All  this  is  as  much  in  imagination  as  in 
reality.  His  sensuality  does  not  engross  and  stupify 
his  other  faculties,  but  'ascends  nie  into  the  brain, 
clears  away  all  the  dull  crude  vapours  that  environ 
it,  and  makes  it  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delectabl* 
shapes.'  His  iniaginatiou  keeps  up  the  ball  after  Lis 
senses  have  done  with  it.  He  seems  to  have  even  a 
greater  enjoyment  of  the  freedom  from  restraint,  of 
good  cheer,  of  his  ease,  of  his  vanity,  in  the  ideal  ex- 
aggerated description  which  he  gives  of  them,  than  in 
fact.  He  never  fails  to  enrich  his  discourse  with  al- 
lusions to  eating  and  drinking  ;  but  we  never  see  him 
at  table.  He  carries  his  own  larder  about  with  him, 
and  he  is  himself  *a  tun  of  man.'  His  pulling  out 
the  btittU-  in  the  field  of  battle  is  a  joke  to  show  his 
contempt  for  glory  accompanied  with  danger,  his  sys- 
tematic adherence  to  his  Kpicurean  philosophy  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances.  Again,  such  is  his  deli- 
berate exaggeration  of  his  own  vices,  that  it  does  not 
seem  quite  certain  whether  the  account  of  his  hostess's 
bill,  found  in  his  pocket,  with  such  an  out-of-the-way 
charge  for  capons  and  sack,  with  only  one  halfiHrnny- 
worth  of  bread,  wius  not  put  there  by  himself  as  a  trick 
to  humour  the  jest  upon  his  favourite  propensities,  and 
a.s  a  conscious  caricature  of  himself.  He  is  represented 
as  a  liar,  a  braggart,  a  coward,  a  glutton  kc.  ana  yet  we 
are  not  offended,  but  delighted  with  him  ;  for  he  is  all 
these  a.s  much  to  amuse  others  a-s  to  gratify  himself. 
He  openly  as.sumes  all  these  characters  to  show  the 
humorous  part  of  them.  The  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  his  own  ease,  appetites,  and  convenience,  has  neither 
malice  nor  hyjiocrisy  in  it.  In  a  word,  he  is  an  actor 
in  himself  almost  as  much  as  upon  the  stage,  and  we 
no  more  object  to  the  character  of  Falstatf  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  than  we  should  think  of  bringing  an 
excellent  comedian,  who  should  represent  him  to  the 
life,  before  one  of  the  police  offices. 

[r/i«  Character  of  Ilamlet.'i 

It  is  the  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays  that  we  think  of 
the  oftenest,  because  it  abounds  most  in  striking  re- 
flections on  human  life,  and  because  the  distres.ses  of 
Hamlet  are  transferred,  by  the  tuni  of  his  mind,  to 
the  general  account  of  humanity.  Whatever  happens 
to  him.  we  apply  to  ourselves,  because  he  applies  it  to 
himself  as  a  means  of  general  reasoning.  He  isagreat 
inoniliser  ;  and  what  makes  him  worth  attending  to 
is,  that  he  moralises  on  his  own  feelings  and  eiiwri- 
ence.  He  is  not  a  commonplace  pedant.  If  I.ear  is 
distinguished  by  the  greatest  depth  of  pa«.sion,  llamlrt 
is  the  most  reniarkable  for  the  ingenuity,  originality, 
and  unstudied  development  of  character.  Shaksjveare 
had  more  magnanimity  than  any  other  |>oet,  ami  ho 
has  shown  morv  of  it  in  this  plav  than  in  any  other. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  force  an  interest :  everything 
is  left  for  time  and  circumstances  to  unfold.  The 
attention  is  excited  without  effort  ;  the  incident.i  suc- 
ceed each  other  as  matters  of  cvmrsc  ;  the  characters 
think,  and  speak,  and  net  just  as  they  might  do  if  left 
entirely  to  themselves.     There  i»  no  set  purpone,  ua 
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Rtmiuiiig  at  a  poiut.  The  observations  are  suggested 
by  the  passing  sceue — the  gustn  of  passion  come  and 
go  like  sounds  of  music  borne  on  the  wind.  The  whole 
play  is  an  exact  transcript  of  what  might  be  sui)posed 
to  have  taken  place  at  the  court  of  Denmark  at  the 
remote  period  of  time  fixed  upon,  before  the  niotlern 
refinements  in  morals  and  manners  were  heard  of.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  enough  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted as  a  bystander  in  such  a  scene,  at  such  a  time, 
to  have  heard  and  witnessed  something  of  what  Wivs 
going  on.  But  here  we  are  more  than  spectators.  We 
have  not  only  *  the  outward  pageants  and  the  signs  of 
grief,'  but  'we  have  that  within  which  passes  show.' 
We  read  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,  we  catch  the  pas- 
sions living  as  they  rise.  Other  dramatic  writers  give 
us  very  fine  versions  ancl  jiaraphrases  of  nature ;  but 
Shak.xpeare,  together  with  his  own  comments,  gives  us 
the  original  text,  that  we  may  judge  for  ourselves. 
This  is  a  very  great  advantage. 

The  character  of  Hamlet  stands  quite  by  itself.  It 
is  not  ft  character  marked  by  strength  of  will  or  even 
of  passion,  but  by  refinement  of  thought  and  senti- 
ment. Hamlet  is  as  little  of  the  hero  aa  a  man  can 
well  be  ;  but  he  is  a  young  and  princely  novice,  full 
of  high  enthusiasm  and  quick  sensibility — the  sport 
of  circumstances,  questioning  with  fortune,  and  refin- 
ing on  his  own  feelings,  and  forced  from  the  natural 
bias  of  his  disposition  by  the  strangeness  of  his  situa- 
tion. He  seems  incapable  of  deliberate  action,  and 
is  only  hurried  into  extremities  on  the  spur  of  the  oc- 
casion, when  he  has  no  time  to  reflect — as  in  the  scene 
where  he  kills  Polonius  ;  and,  again,  where  he  alters 
the  letters  which  Rosencrantz  and  Guildensteni  are 
taking  with  them  to  England,  purporting  his  death. 
At  other  times,  when  he  is  most  bound  to  act,  he  re- 
mains puzzled,  undecided,  and  sceptical ;  dallies  with 
his  purposes  till  the  occasion  is  lost,  and  finds  out 
some  pretence  to  relapse  into  indolence  and  thought- 
fulness  again.  For  this  reason  he  refuses  to  kill  the 
king  when  he  is  at  his  prayers  ;  and,  by  a  refinement 
in  malice,  which  is  in  truth  only  au  excuse  for  his  own 
want  of  resolution,  defers  his  revenge  to  a  more  fatal 
opportunity. 

*  *  ^ 

The  moral  perfection  of  this  character  has  been 
called  in  question,  we  think,  by  those  who  did  not  un- 
derstand it.  It  is  more  interesting  than  according  to 
rules;  amiable,  though  not  faultless.  The  ethical 
delineations  of  *  that  noble  and  liberal  casuist'  (jts 
Shakspeare  has  been  well  called)  do  not  exhibit  the 
drab-coloured  quakerism  of  morality.  His  plays  are 
not  copied  either  from  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  or 
from  The  Academy  of  Compliments!  We  confess 
we  are  a  little  shocked  at  the  want  of  refinement  in 
those  who  are  shocked  at  the  want  of  refinement  in 
Hamlet.  The  neglect  of  punctilious  exactness  in  his 
behaviour  either  partakes  of  the  '  license  of  the  time,* 
or  else  belongs  to  the  very  excess  of  intellectual  re- 
finement in  the  character,  which  makes  the  common 
rules  of  life,  as  well  as  his  own  purposes,  sit  loose  upon 
him.  Jle  may  be  said  to  be  amenable  only  to  the 
tribunal  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  is  too  much  taken 
up  with  the  airy  world  of  contemplation,  to  lay  as 
much  stress  as  he  ought  on  the  practical  consequences 
of  things.  His  habitual  principles  of  action  are  un- 
hinged and  out  of  joint  with  the  time.  His  conduct 
to  Ophelia  is  quite  natural  in  his  circumstances.  It 
is  that  of  assumed  severity  only.  It  is  the  effect  of 
disappointed  hope,  of  bitter  regrets,  of  atfection  sus- 
pended, not  obliterated,  by  the  distractions  of  the 
scene  around  him  !  Amidst  the  natural  and  preter- 
natural horrors  of  his  situation,  he  might  be  excused 
in  delicacy  from  carr\-ing  on  a  regular  courtship. 
When  '  his  father's  spirit  was  in  arms,*  it  was  not  a 
time  for  the  son  to  make  love  in.  He  could  neither 
;narry  0  jhelia,  nor  wound  her  mind  by  explaining  the 


cause  of  his  alienation,  which  be  dum-t  hardly  trust 
himself  to  think  of.     It  would  have  taken  hini  years 
to  have  come  to  a  direct  explanation  on  the  point.    In 
the  harassed  state  of  his  mind,  he  could  not  have  done 
mucli  otherwise  than  he  did.      His  conduct  does  not 
contradict  what  he  says  when  he  sees  her  funeral : — 
'  I  loved  Ophelia  ;  forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  tf  love. 
Make  up  my  sum.' 

THOMAS  CARLTLE. 

The  German  studies  and  niutapliysicsof  Coleridfje 
seem  to  have  inspired  one  powerful  writer  of  tlie 
day,  Thomas  Carlyle,  author  of  various  works  and 
translations — a  Life  of  Schiller;  Sartor  liesarttiSy 
1836  ;  The  French  Revolution,  a  History,  in  three 
volumes,  1837  ;  Chartism,  1839;  Critical  and  MisctUa- 
neous  Essaj/s,  collected  and  republished  from  reviews 
and  magazines,  in  five  vols.,  1839  ;  a  series  of  lectures 
on  Hero  Worship,  1841  ;  and  The  Past  and  Present^ 
1843.  Familiar  with  German  literature,  ami  admir- 
ing its  authors,  Mr  Carlyle  has  had  great  influence  in 
rendering  the  works  of  Goethe,  Richter,  &c.  known  in 
this  country.  He  has  added  to  our  stock  of  original 
ideas,  and  helped  to  foster  a  more  liberal  and  pene- 
trative style  of  criticism  amongst  us.  His  ])hiIosu- 
phical  theory  has  been  condemned  for  its  rcseniblance 
to  the  Pantheistic  system,  or  idol-worship,  Guutlie 
being  the  special  object  of  his  veneration.  It  is  too 
fanciful  and  unreal  to  be  of  general  practical  utility, 
or  to  serve  as  a  refuge  from  the  actual  cares  and 
storms  of  life.  It  is  an  intellectual  theory,  and  to 
intellectual  men  may  be  valuable — for  the  opinions 
and  writings  of  Carlyle  tend  to  enlarge  our  sympa- 
thies and  feelings — to  stir  the  heart  with  benevolence 
and  affection — to  unite  man  to  man — and  to  build 
upon  this  love  of  our  fellow-beings  a  system  of  mental 
energy  and  purity  far  removed  from  the  operations 
of  sense,  and  ])regnant  with  high  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions. He  is  an  original  and  subtle  thinker,  and 
combines  with  his  powers  of  analysis  and  reasoning 
a  vivid  and  brilliant  imagination.  His  work  on  the 
French  Kevolution  is  a  series  of  paintings — grand^ 
terrific,  and  ghastly.  The  peculiar  style  and  diction 
of  ilr  Carlyle  have  with  some  retarded,  and  witli 
others  advanced  his  popularity.  It  is  more  German 
than  English,  full  of  conceits  and  personifications, 
of  high  and  low  things,  familiar  and  recondite,  mixed 
up  together  without  any  regard  to  order  or  natural 
connexion.  He  has  no  chaste  simplicity,  no  *  linked 
sweetness,'  or  polished  uniformity ;  all  is  angular, 
objective,  and  unidiomatic  ;  at  times,  however,  highly 
graphic,  and  swelling  out  into  periods  of  fine  imagery 
and  eloquence.  Even  common  thoughts,  dressed  up 
in  Mr  Carlyle's  peculiar  costume  of  words,  possess 
an  air  of  originality.  The  style  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
vicious  and  atfected  one  (though  it  may  now  have 
become  natural  to  its  possessor),  but  is  made  strik- 
ing by  the  force  and  genius  of  which  it  is  the  repre- 
sentative. 

[^The  Succession  of  Jlaces  of  Meti.'] 

Generation  after  generation  takes  to  itself  the  form 
of  a  bod}',  and  forth  issuing  from  Cimmerian  night  on 
heaven's  missions  appears.  What  force  and  fire  is  ir. 
ciLch  he  expends  ;  one  grinding  in  the  mill  of  indus- 
try ;  one,  hunter-like,  climbing  the  giddy  Alpine 
heights  of  science ;  one  madly  dashed  in  pieces  on 
the  rocks  of  strife,  in  war  with  his  fellow  ;  and  then 
the  heaven-sent  is  recalled  ;  his  earth)' vesture  falls 
away,  and  soon  even  to  sense  becomes  a  vanished 
shadow.  Thus,  like  some  wild-flaming,  wild-thunder- 
ing train  of  heaven's  artillery,  does  this  mysterious 
mankind  thunder  and  flame,  in  long-drawn,  quick- 
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succeeding  ^grandeur,  tliroui,'h  the  unknown  deep. 
Thu.H,  like  a  God-created,  fire-brcathintr  spirit-host, 
we  emerge  from  the  inane;  haste  stonnfully  across 
the  astonished  earth,  then  i)liin','e  a^ain  into  the 
inane.  P'arth's  mountains  are  levelled  and  her  seas 
filled  up  in  our  passaj^c.  Can  the  earth,  which  is  but 
dead  and  a  vision,  resist  .spirits  wliich  have  reality 
and  are  alive  ?  On  the  hardest  adamant  some  foot- 
print of  U3  is  stamped  in  ;  the  last  rear  of  the  host 
will  read  traces  of  the  earliest  vnn.  But  wlience  ? 
Oh  heaven  I  whither?  Sense  knowt*  not ;  faith  knows 
not ;  only  that  it  is  through  mystery  to  mystery,  from 
Ijod  and  to  God. 

{^Attack  upon  the  Bastilh.'] 
[From  the  work  on  the  French  He  volution] 

All  morninfr,  eince  nine,  there  has  been  a  cry 
everywhere,  *  To  the  Bastillel*  Repeated  'deputa- 
tions of  citizens'  have  been  here,  passionate  for  arms  ; 
whom  De  Launay  has  got  dismissed  by  soft  speeches 
through  port-holes.  Towanls  noon  Elector  Tliuriot 
de  la  Uosicre  gains  admittance;  finds  De  Launay 
indisposed  for  surrender;  nay,  disposed  for  blowing 
up  the  place  rather.  Thurlot  mounts  with  him  to 
tlie  battlements:  heaps  of  paving-stones,  old  iron, 
anil  missiles  lie  piled:  cannon  all  (Uily  levelled  ;  in 
every  embrasure  a  cannon — only  drawn  back  a  little! 
Hut  outwards,  behold,  O  Thuriot,  how  the  multitude 
flows  on,  welling  through  every  street ;  tocsin  furiously 
pealing,  all  drums  beating  the  t/vtte'nile :  the  suburb 
Saintc-Antoine  rolling  hitherward  wholly  as  one  man  ! 
Such  vision  (spectral,  yet  real)  tliou,  O  Thuriot !  as 
from  thy  Mount  of  Vision,  behohlest  in  this  moment : 
prophetic  of  other  phantasnuigories,  and  loud-gibber- 
ing spectral  realities  which  thou  yet  boholdest  not, 
but  shalt.  '  Que  voulez-vous  V  said  De  Launay, 
turning  pale  at  the  sight,  with  an  air  of  reproach, 
almost  of  menace.  *  Monsieur,'  said  Thuriot,  rising 
into  the  moral  sublime,  *  what  mean  you  I  Consider 
if  I  could  not  precipitate  both  of  us  from  this  height' 
— say  only  a  hundred  feet,  exclusive  of  the  walled 
ditch  !     Whereupon  Do  Launay  fell  silent. 

Wo  to  thee,  De  Launay,  in  such  an  hour,  if  thou 
canst  not,  taking  some  one  firm  decision,  rule  cir- 
cuinstancea  I  Soft  speeches  will  not  serve ;  hard 
grape-shot  ia  questionable;  but  hovering  between  the 
two  is  ft-i' -questionable.  Kver  w^ilder  swells  the  tide 
of  men;  their  infinite  hum  wjixiiig  ever  louder  into 
imprecations,  perhaps  into  crackle  of  stray  musketry, 
which  latter,  on  walls  nine  feet  thick,  cannot  du 
execution.  The  outer  drawbridge  has  been  bnvcred 
for  Thuriot ;  new  deputation  of  citizens  (it  is  the 
third  and  noisiest  of  all)  penetrates  that  way  into 
the  outer  court :  soft  speeches  i)rnducing  no  clearance 
of  these,  De  Launay  gives  fire;  pulls  up  his  draw- 
bridge. A  slight  sputter;  wliich  hius  kindled  the  too 
combustible  chaos;  made  it  a  roaring  fire-chaos! 
Hursts  forth  insurrection,  at  sight  of  its  own  blood 
(for  there  were  deaths  by  that  sputter  of  fire),  into 
endlcsN  rolling  explosion  of  musketry,  distraction, 
execration  ;  and  overhead,  from  the  fortress,  let  one 
great  gun,  with  its  grape-shot,  go  booming,  to  show 
what  we  could  do.     The  llastille  is  besiegedl 

On,  then,  all  Frenchmen  tlnU  have  liearts  in  tlieir 
bodies!  Hoar  with  all  ynur  thmuts  of  cartilage  and 
metal,  ye  sons  of  liberty  ;  stir  spu-sinodically  what- 
httever  of  utmost  faculty  in  in  you,  Houl,  body,  or 
(Hpirit ;  for  it  is  the  hour!  Smite,  thou  Louis  Tour- 
nay,  cartwright  of  the  Marais,  old  sidtlier  of  tlie 
Regiment  Dauphine;  smite  at  that  outer  druwbriilge 
chain,  though  the  fiery  hail  whistles  ruunrl  thee! 
Nev  T,  over  nave  or  felloe  did  thy  axe  strike  such  a 
stioke.  Down  with  it,  man  ;  duwn  with  it  to  Orcus  : 
let  the  whole  accursed  edifice  sink  thither,  and 
CYranny  bo  swallowed   up  fur  ever!     Mounted,  sonic 


say,  on  the  rr)of  of  the  guard-room,  some  *  on  bayonets 
stuck  into  joints  of  the  wall,*  Louis  Tournay  smites, 
brave  Aubin  Honnemere  (also  an  old  soldier)  second- 
ing him:  the  chain  yields,  breaks;  the  liuge  draw- 
bridge slams  down,  thundering  (aire  fratan).  Glo- 
rinus ;  and  yet,  alas!  it  is  still  but  the  outworks. 
The  eight  grim  towers  with  their  Invulides*  mu-ketry, 
their  paving-stones  and  cannon-mouths  still  soaralnft 
intact  ;  ditch  yawning  inif)assable,  stone-faced  ;  the 
inner  drawbridge  with  its  back  towards  us:  the  llas- 
tille is  still  to  take! 

Mr  Carlyle  is  a  native  of  the  village  of  Eccle- 
feclian,  in  Dumfriesshire,  the  child  of  parents  wliose 
personal  character  scums  to  have  been  considerably 
more  exalted  than  their  circumstances.  lie  was 
reared  fur  the  Scottish  church,  but  stojiped  short  at 
the  threshold,  and,  after  some  years  siK-nt  in  the 
laborious  business  of  teaching,  devoted  himself  to  a 
literary  life. 

KEV.    SIDNEY  SMITH — LORD  JEFFREY — 
MR  T.  B.  WACAULAY. 

These  three  eminent  men  have  lately,  by  the  col- 
lection and  republication  of  their  cunlril)Ution8  to 
the  Ivlinburgh  Review,  taken  tlieir  place  avowedly 
among  the  miscellaneous  writers  ()f  the  present  cen- 
tury. Ma  Smith  had,  about  thirty  years  previous, 
issucfl  a  liiglily  amusing' and  powerful  ])olitii-al  tr;ict, 
entitled  I.fttirs  on  thr  Subject  uf  the  Cu(/iultcs,  to  my 
firather  Ahraham,  u'ho  iires  in  the  Cvuntn/,  btf  I\'tcr 
J'h/m/vf/.  These  letters,  after  going  through  twenty- 
one  editions,  are  now  included  in  the  author's  works. 
He  lias  also  iiududed  a  tract  on  the  Ballot  (first  pub- 
lished in  IS-'JIO.  some  s])eei-lies on  the  Catholic  Claims 
and  licfortn  Hill,  Letters  on  certain  prnposeil  lleforms 
in  the  Churcli  of  Knglanil,  ami  a  few  Sermons, 
Sidney  Smith  is  one  of  the  wittiest  and  ablest  nu-n 
of  his  age.  His  powers  have  always  been  exercised 
on  practical  subjects,  to  correct  what  he  deemed 
errors  or  abuses,  to  enforce  religiinis  toleration,  ex- 
pose cant  and  hypocrisy,  and  to  inculcate  timely 
reformation.  No  politician  was  ever  more  fearless 
or  efFcctive.  He  lias  the  wit  uml  energy  of  S»  ift, 
without  his  coarseness  or  cynicism,  and  a  peculiar 
breadth  of  liumcmr  and  drollery  of  illustration,  tliat 
are  potent  auxiliaries  to  Ins  clear  and  logiial  argu- 
ment. Thus,  in  ridiculing  the  idea  prevalent  nriiong 
many  timid  though  excellent  persons  at  the  time  of 
tlie  publication  of  Plymley's  Letters,  that  a  con- 
spiracy had  been  formed  against  the  Rintestant  rc- 
ligitHi,  headed  by  the  poj-c.  Mr  Smith  places  the 
8ubjci-t  in  a  light  highly  ludicrous  and  amusuig  ; — 

*Tlie  pope  lias  not  landed  —  nor  arc  there  any 
curates  scut  out  after  him — nor  has  he  Ik'cu  hitl  at 
St  Albans  by  the  l)i)wager  Lady  Spencer — nor  dined 
privately  at  HuUand  Houst. — nor  ln-en  seen  near 
Drojunore.  If  these  fears  exist  (whieh  I  do  not  be- 
lieve), they  cNist  only  in  the  mind  of  the  ehanccllor 
of  the  exchequer  [the  late  Mr  Spenier  Ten  eval]  ; 
lliey  emanate  from  his  zeal  for  the  Trotestanl  in- 
terest;  and  though  they  reflect  the  highest  liunuur 
upon  the  delicate  irritability  <tf  l»i»  faith,  intist  cer- 
tainly be  considered  as  more  ambigutuis  pnn>fs  of  the 
siuiity  and  vigour  of  liis  understanding.  Ry  tbia 
time,  however,  tlie  best-informed  idcrgy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis  are  eonvinccii  thai  the 
rumour  is  withtuit  foundation  :  and  thougli  the  p"iH3 
is  probably  hovering  abmit  our  coast  in  a  fishinjf- 
•maek.  it  is  most  likely  he  will  fall  a  prey  to  tiio 
vigdance  of  the  cruisers  :  and  it  is  certain  he  luia 
not  vet  polluted  the  IVotesluntism  of  our  soil.  Kx- 
actlv  in  the  same  maimer  tlu*  story  of  the  wooden 
godti  seized  at  Charing  Cross,  by  an  order  from  the 
Foreian  onice.  turns  out  to  be  without  tlie  Hbadunr 
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of  a  fimiidatiDii :  iiisttad  of  thu  niiKels  ami  arch- 
aii};>'l«  nifiitioiietl  by  tlie  infomitT,  iiDtliiii);  was  dis- 
covcTcd  but  a  wooden  iniajiu  of  Lord  Miiltiravu  goinp; 
down  to  C'liatbani  as  a  bead-piece  for  tlie  ^Spanker 
f;iin-vessel :  it  was  an  exact  resemblance  of  bis  lord- 
6bi|i  in  bis  military  uniform  ;  and  tberefore  as  little 
like  a  go<l  as  can  well  be  imagined.' 

Tlie  effects  of  tbe  tlireatened  Frencb  invasion  are 
painted  in  similar  colours.  Mr  Siiiitb  is  arguing 
tbat,  notwitlistanding  tbe  fears  entertained  in  Eng- 
land on  tins  subject,  tbe  British  rulers  neglected  the 
obvious  means  of  self-defence  : — 

•As  for  the  spirit  of  tbe  peasantry  in  making  a 
gallant  defence  behind  hedgerows,  and  through 
plate-racks  and  hencoops,  highly  as  I  tliink  of  their 
bnverv.  I  do  not  know  .my  nation  in  Europe  so 
likelv  to  be  struck  with  panic  as  the  English;  and 
this  'from  their  total  uiiacquaintance  with  sciences 
of  war.  Old  wheat  and  beans  blazing  for  twenty 
miles  round  ;  cart  mares  .sliot ;  sows  of  Lord  Sonier- 
ville's  breed  running  wild  over  tbe  country ;  the 
minister  of  tbe  parish  wounded  sorely  in  his  binder 
parts  ;  .Mrs  I'lyniley  in  fits;  all  these  scenes  of  war 
an  Austrian  or  a  Ilussian  has  seen  three  or  four 
times  over ;  but.  it  is  now  tliree  centuries  since  an 
English  jiig  has  fallen  in  a  fair  battle  upon  English 
ground,  or  a  farm-bouse  been  rifled,  or  a  clergyman's 
wife  been  subjected  to  any  other  proposals  of  love 
than  the  connubial  endearments  of  her  sleek  and 
orthodox  mate.  The  old  edition  of  Plutarch's  Lives, 
which  lies  in  tlie  corner  of  your  parlour  window,  has 
contributed  to  work  you  up  to  the  most  romantic 
expectations  of  our  Roman  behaviour.  You  are  per- 
suaded that  Lord  Amherst  will  defend  Kew  Bridge 
like  Codes  ;  that  some  maid  of  honour  will  break 
away  from  her  captivity  and  swim  over  the  Thames  ; 
that  the  Duke  of  York  will  burn  his  capitulating 
hand  ;  and  little  Mr  Sturges  Bourne  give  forty  years' 
purchase  for  Moulsbam  Hall  while  the  French  are 
encamped  upon  it.  I  hope  we  shall  witness  all  this, 
if  the  French  do  come ;  but  in  the  meantime  I  am 
so  enchanted  witli  the  ordinary  English  behaviour 
of  tliese  invahiable  persons,  that  I  earnestly  pray  no 
opportunity  may  be  given  them  for  Roman  valour, 
and  for  those  very  un-Roman  pensions  which  they 
would  all,  of  course,  take  especial  care  to  claim  in 
consequence.' 

One  of  the  happiest  and  most  forcible  of  Mr  Smith's 
humorous  comparisons  is  that  in  which  he  says,  of 
II  late  English  minister,  on  whom  he  had  bestowed 
frequent  and  elaborate  censure — '  I  do  not  attack 
him  from  the  love  of  glory,  but  from  the  love  of  utility, 
as  a  burgomaster  hunts  a  rat  in  a  Dutch  dyke,  for 
fear  it  should  flix)d  a  province.'  Another  occurs  in 
a  speech  delivered  at  Taunton  in  1831  : — '  I  do  not 
ni"an,'  he  says,  '  to  be  disrespectful,  but  the  attempt 
of  I  lie  lords  to  stop  the  progress  of  reform  reminds 
me  very  forcibly  of  the  great  storm  of  Sidmouth,  and 
of  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  Mrs  Partington  on 
that  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824  there  set  in  a 
great  flood  upon  that  town — the  tide  rose  to  an  in- 
credible height — the  waves  rushed  in  upon  the  houses 
— and  everything  was  threatened  with  destruction. 
In  tlie  midst  of  this  sublime  storm,  Dame  Parting- 
tun,  who  lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at  tbe  door 
of  her  house  with  mop  and  pattens,  trundling  her 
mop.  and  squeezing  out  the  sea-water,  and  vigorously 
pushing  away  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic 
was  roused.  Mrs  Partington's  spirit  was  up ;  but  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  the  contest  was  unequal.  The 
Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs  Partington.  She  was  ex- 
cellent at  a  slop  or  a  puddle,  but  she  should  not  have 
meddled  with  a  tempest.'  Illustrations  of  tliis  kind 
are  highly  characteristic  of  their  author.  They  dis- 
play the  fertility  of  his  fancy  and  the  richness  of 


his  buinour,  at  the  same  time  that  lln\\  oiive  l.uine 
bis  argument  with  irresistible  effect.  .Sidney  Smith, 
like  Swift,  seems  never  to  have  taken  up  his  pen 
from  the  mere  love  of  composition,  but  to  enfi)rce 
practical  views  and  opinions  on  which  he  felt  strongly. 
His  wit  and  banter  are  equally  direct  and  cogent. 
Though  a  professed  joker  and  convivial  wit — '  a 
diner  out  of  the  first  lustre,'  as  he  has  himself  cha- 
racterised Mr  Canning  —  there  is  not  one  of  his 
humorous  or  witty  sallies  that  docs  not  seem  to  flow 
naturally,  and  without  effort,  as  if  struck  out  or 
remcmlicred  at  the  moment  it  is  used.  Mr  Smith 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  connexion  with 
the  Edinburgh  Review: — 

'  When  first  I  went  info  the  church  I  had  a 
curacy  in  the  middle  of  Salisbury  Plain.  The  sauire 
of  the  parish  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  requested  me 
to  go  with  his  son  to  reside  at  the  university  of 
Weimar ;  before  we  could  get  there,  Germany  be- 
came tbe  scat  of  war,  and  in  stress  of  politics  we 
put  ill  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  remained  five  years. 
The  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  were  then 
fully  afloat,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
violent  and  agitated  state  of  society.  Among  tbe 
first  persons  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  were 
I^Kird  Jeffrev.  Lord  Murray  (late  Lord  Advocate  for 
Scotland),  and  Lord  Brougham  ;  all  of  them  main- 
taining ojiinions  upon  political  subjects  a  little  too 
liberal  for  the  dynasty  of  Dund.as,  then  exercising 
supreme  power  over  the  northern  division  of  the 
island.  One  day  we  happened  to  meet  in  the  eighth 
or  ninth  storey  or  flat  in  Buccleuch  Place,  the  ele- 
vated residence  of  tlie  then  Mr  Jeffrey.  I  proposed 
that  we  should  set  up  a  Review;  this  was  acceded 
to  with  acclamation.  I  was  appointed  editor,  and 
remained  long  enough  in  PMinburgh  to  edit  tbe  first 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  motto  I 
proposed  for  the  Review  was — 

'  Tenui  musam  meditamur  avena' — 
We  cultivate  literature  upon  a  little  oatmeal. 

But  this  was  too  ne.ar  the  truth  to  be  admitted,  and 
so  we  took  our  present  grave  motto  from  Publius 
Syrus,  of  whom  none  of  us  had,  I  am  sure,  ever  read 
a  single  line;  and  so  l)egan  what  has  sin  re  turned 
out  to  be  a  very  important  and  able  journal.  When 
I  left  Edinburgh  it  fell  into  the  stronger  hands  of 
Lord  ■lefl'rey  and  Lord  Brougham,  and  reached  the 
highest  point  of  popularity  and  success.* 

Mr  Smith  is  now,  we  believe,  above  seventy  years 
of  age,  but  his  vigorous  understanding,  his  wit  and 
humour,  are  still  undiminished. 

The  chief  merit  and  labour  attaching  to  the  con- 
tinuance and  the  success  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
fell  on  its  accomplished  editor,  Francis  Jeffrey, 
now  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland.  From  1803  to  1829  Mr  Jeffrey  had  the 
sole  management  of  the  Review ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  distinguished  ability  which  it  has  uni- 
formly displayed,  and  the  high  moral  character  it 
has  upheld,  together  with  the  independence  and 
fearlessness  with  which  from  the  first  it  has  pro- 
mulgated its  cinons  of  criticism  on  literature, 
science,  and  government,  we  must  admit  that  few 
men  have  exercised  such  influence  as  Francis  Jeffrey 
on  the  whole  current  of  contemporary  literature 
and  public  opinion.  Besides  his  general  superin- 
tendence, Mr  Jeffrey  was  a  large  contributor  to 
the  Review.  The  departments  of  poetry  and  ele- 
gant literature  seem  to  have  been  his  chosen  field  ; 
and  he  constantly  endeavoured,  as  he  says,  '  to  com- 
bine ethical  precepts  with  literary  criticism,  and 
earnestly  sought  to  impress  his  readers  with  a 
sense  both  of  the  close  connexion  between  sound  in- 
tellectual attainments  and  the  higher  elements  of 
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duty  and  fiijoyiiiciit,  and  of  the  just  ami  ultimate 
suliordiiMtioii  of  the  former  to  the  latter,'  This  was 
a  voi-ariou  of  high  mark  and  responsibility,  and  on 
the  whole  the  eritic  disciiarged  his  duty  with  honour 
and  success.  As  a  moral  writer  he  was  unimpeach- 
able. The  principles  of  liis  criticism  are  generally 
sound  and  elevated.  In  some  instances  he  was  liarsh 
and  unjust,  Ilis  reviews  of  Southey,  Wordsworth, 
Lamb,  and  Montpomery.  are  indefensible,  inaynnich 
as  the  writer  seems  intent  on  finding  fault  rather 
than  in  discovering  beauties,  and  to  be  more  piqued 
with  occasional  deviation  from  established  and  con- 
Tentional  rules,  than  gratified  witli  originality  of 
thought  and  indications  of  true  genius.  No  excuse 
can  be  offered  for  tlie  pertness  and  Ilippancy  of  ex- 
pression in  whidi  many  of  tliese  critiques  abound, 
and  their  autlior  has  himself  expressed  his  regret 
for  the  undue  severity  into  whieli  he  was  betrayed. 
Tliere  is  some  ground,  therefore,  for  charging  upon 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  its  earlier  career,  an  ab- 
sence of  proper  respect  and  enthusiasm  for  tlie  works 
of  living  genius.  Wliere  no  prejudice  or  prepos- 
session of  tlie  kind  intervened,  Jeffrey  was  an  ad- 
mirable critic.  His  dissertations  on  the  works  of 
Cowper,  Crabbe,  Byron,  Scott,  and  Campi>el!.  and 
on  tiie  earlier  and  greater  lights  of  our  jioetry.  as 
well  as  those  on  moral  science,  national  manners, 
and  views  of  actual  life,  are  expressed  with  great 
eloquence  and  originality,  and  in  a  iine  spirit  of 
humanity.  His  powers  of  perception  and  analysis 
are  quick,  subtle,  and  penetrating,  and  withal  com- 
prehensive; while  his  brilliant  imagination  invested 
subjects  that  in  ordinary  hands  would  have  been 
dry  and  uninviting,  with  strong  interest  and  attrac- 
tion, lie  seldom  gave  full  scojie  to  ids  feelings  and 
sympathies,  but  they  occasionally  broke  forth  with 
inimitable  effect,  and  kindled  up  the  pages  of  his 
criticism.  At  times,  indeed,  his  language  is  poeti- 
cal in  a  high  degree.  The  following  glowing  tribute 
to  the  universal  genius  of  ijliakspeare  is  worthy  of 
the  subject : 

Many  persons  arc  very  sensible  of  the  effect  of  fine 
poetry  upon  their  feelings,  who  do  not  well  know  how 
to  refer  these  feelings  to  their  causes;  and  it  is  always 
a  delightful  thing  to  be  made  to  see  clearly  the  sources 
from  which  our  delight  has  proceeded,  and  to  trace 
the  mingled  stream  that  has  tlowed  upon  our  hearts 
to  the  remoter  fountains  from  which  it  hits  been  ga- 
thered ;  and  when  this  is  dune  with  warmth  as  well 
as  precision,  and  embodied  in  an  clnqucnt  description 
of  the  beauty  which  is  explained,  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  attractive,  and  not  the  least  inwtructivc,  of  lite- 
rary exercises.  In  all  works  of  merit,  however,  and 
especially  in  all  works  of  original  genius,  there  arc  a 
thousand  retiring  and  less  obtrusive  graces,  which 
escape  hasty  and  superficial  observers,  and  only  ;;ive 
out  their  beauties  to  fond  and  patient  contemplation  ; 
a  tliousand  slight  and  harmonising  touches,  the  merit 
and  the  effect  vt'  which  are  equally  imperceptible  to 
vulgar  eyes;  and  a  thousand  indications  of  the  con- 
tiiiual  presence  of  that  poetical  spirit  which  can  only 
be  recognised  by  thofte  who  are  in  Home  mensuru  under 
its  influence,  and  liave  prepared  themselves  to  receive 
it,  by  worshipping  meekly  at  the  shrines  which  it  In- 
habits. 

In  the  exposition  of  these  there  is  room  enough  for 
originality,  and  more  room  than  Mr  Ilazlitt  Inu  yet 
filled.  In  many  points,  however,  he  ha-s  ac<piitted 
himself  excellently;  particularly  in  the  devclnprn-jnt 
of  the  principal  eharactern  with  which  ShakHpoare  hin 
peopled  the  fancies  of  all  KiigHsh  readers — but  princi- 
pally, we  think,  in  the  delicate  sensibility  with  which 
he  has  traced,  and  the  natural  eloipiencu  with  whiv'h 
he  has  pointed  out,  that  faniiliiirity  with  beautiful 
forms  and  images— that  eternal  recurrence  to  what  is 


sweet  or  majestic  in  the  simple  aspect  of  nature — that 
indestructible  love  of  flowers  and  odours,  and  dews 
and  clear  waters — and  soft  airs  and  sounds,  and  bright 
skies,  and  woodland  solitudes,  and  moonlight  bowers, 
which  are  the  material  elements  of  poetry — and  that 
fine  sense  of  their  undefinahle  relation  to  meiital  emo- 
tion, which  is  its  essence  and  vivifying  soul — and 
which,  in  the  midst  of  Shakspeare's  most  busy  and 
atrocious  scenes,  falls  like  gleams  of  sunshine  on  rocks 
and  ruins — contrasting  with  all  that  is  rugged  and  re- 
pulsive, and  reminding  us  of  the  existence  of  purer 
and  brighter  elements — which  he  alone  has  poured  out 
from  the  richness  of  his  own  mind  without  effort  or 
restraint,  and  contrived  to  intermingle  with  tlie  play 
of  all  the  passions,  and  the  vulgar  course  of  this 
world's  affairs,  without  deserting  for  an  instant  tlie 
proper  business  of  the  scene,  or  appearing  to  pause  or 
digress  from  love  of  ornament  or  need  of  repose  ;  he 
alone,  who,  when  the  subject  requires  it,  is  always 
keen,  and  worldly,  and  practical,  and  who  yet,  with- 
out changing  his  hand,  or  stopping  his  course,  seattera 
around  him  a.s  he  goes  all  soun<ls  and  shapes  ut 
sweetness,  and  conjures  up  landscapes  of  immortal 
fragrance  and  freshness,  and  peoples  ihem  with  spirits 
of  glorious  aspect  and  attractive  grace,  and  is  a  thou- 
sand times  more  full  of  imagery  and  splenilour  than 
those  whr),  for  the  siike  of  such  qualities,  have  shrunk 
hack  from  the  delineation  of  character  or  passion,  and 
declined  the  discussion  of  human  duties  and  cares. 
More  full  of  wisdom,  aiid  ridicule,  and  sagacity,  than 
all  the  moralists  and  satirists  in  existence,  he  is  more 
wild,  airy,  and  inventive,  and  more  patlietic  and  fan- 
ta>tic,  than  all  the  poets  of  all  regions  and  ages  of  the 
world;  and  has  all  thitse  elements  so  happily  mixed 
up  in  him,  and  bears  his  high  faculties  so  temperately, 
that  the  most  severe  reader  cannot  complain  of  him 
for  want  of  strength  or  of  reason,  nor  the  most  sensi- 
tive for  defect  of  ornament  or  ingenuity.  Kverytliing 
in  him  is  in  unmeasured  abundance  and  unequalled 
perfection  ;  but  everything  so  balanced  and  kept  in 
subordination  as  not  to  jostle  or  disturb  or  take  the 
place  of  another.  The  most  exquisite  poetical  con- 
ceptions, images,  and  descriptions,  are  given  with  such 
brevity,  and  introduced  with  such  skill,  as  merely  to 
adorn  without  loading  the  sense  they  aceoni])iiny. 
Although  his  sails  are  pur])le,  and  perfumed,  and  his 
prow  of  beaten  gold,  they  waft  him  on  his  voyage,  not 
less,  but  more  rajjidly  and  directly,  than  if  they  had 
been  composed  of  baser  materials.  All  his  excellen- 
ces, like  those  of  Nature  herself,  are  thrown  out  to-  , 
gether  ;  and  instead  of  interfering  with,  support  and 
recommend  each  other.  His  Howers  are  not  tied  up 
in  garlamls,  nor  his  fruits  cru>hed  into  baskets,  but 
spring  living  from  tlie  soil,  in  all  the  dew  and  fresh- 
ness uf  youth  ;  while  tlie  graceful  foliage  in  which 
they  lurk,  and  the  ample  brandies,  the  rougli  and  vi- 
gorous stem,  and  the  wide-spreading  roots  (»n  wliich 
they  depend,  are  present  along  with  thcni,  and  sharo, 
in  their  places,  the  equal  care  of  their  Creator. 

Of  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  he  remarks 
witli  a  rich  felicity  of  illustration — *  It  has  become  a 
thing  stupendous  alike  for  its  force  and  its  flexibi- 
lity— for  the  prodigious  power  which  it  can  exert, 
and  the  ease,  and  precision,  and  ductility  with  winch 
it  can  he  varied,  distributed,  and  applied.  The 
trunk  of  an  elephant,  that  can  pick  up  a  pin  or 
rend  an  ntik,  is  us  nothing  to  it.  It  can  engrave  a 
seal,  and  crush  masses  of  obdurate  nielal  Inforc  it — 
draw  out,  witliout  breaking,  a  tlircad  as  ffm*  as  gos- 
samer, and  lif^  up  a  ship  of  war  like  a  bauble  in  the 
air.  It  <  an  embroider  muslin  and  forge  anchors, 
cut  Hteel  into  ribhomi.  and  imjxd  hmdett  vessels 
against  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves.' 

lltiw  just,  also,  and  liow  finely  expn-sietl,  is  the 
fullowint;   refutatiuii  uf  u    vulvar   error    that   evco 
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Bynin  cimdcseemied  to  sanction,  niinitly,  tlnit  ceiiius 
ia  a  source  of  peculiar  utilwippincin  to  its  possessors  : 
— •  MiMi  of  truly  jtrcnt  powers  of  mind  have  ),'ene- 
rally  been  clieerful,  social,  anil  IniiulL'ent ;  wliile  a 
tenilency  to  sentimental  wliinin);  or  fierce  intole- 
rance may  be  ranked  amon<;  the  surest  syni|itoni8  of 
litlle  souls  and  inferior  intellects.  In  the  whole  list 
of  our  ICn^llsli  poets  we  can  only  remember  Shen- 
gtone  and  Savage^two  certainly  of  the  lowest — who 
were  querulous  and  discontented.  Cowley,  indeed, 
used  to  call  liiniself  melancholy  ;  but  he  was  not  in 
earnest,  and  at  any  rate  was  full  of  conceits  and 
aO'ectations,  and  has  nothing  to  make  us  jiroud  of 
him.  Sliakspeare,  the  fjreatest  of  tlieni  all,  was 
evidently  of  a  free  and  joyous  temperament ;  and  so 
was  Chaucer,  their  common  master.  The  same  dis- 
positiim  appears  to  have  predominated  in  Fletcher, 
Jonson,  and  their  great  contemporaries.  The  peinus 
of  Xlilton  partook  something  of  the  austerity  of  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of  the  controversies 
in  wiiich  he  was  involved  ;  but  even  when  fallen  on 
evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  his  s]iirit  seems  to  have 
retained  its  serenity  as  well  as  its  dignity  ;  and  in 
his  private  life,  as  well  as  in  his  poetry,  the  majesty 
of  a  high  character  is  temiiered  with  great  sweet- 
ness, genial  indulgences,  and  practical  wisdom.  In 
the  succeeding  age  our  poets  were  but  too  gay ;  and 
though  we  (orbear  to  sjieak  of  living  authors,  we 
know  enough  of  them  to  say  with  confidence,  that 
to  lie  miserable  or  to  be  hated  is  not  now,  any  more 
than  heretofore,  the  common  lot  of  those  who  e-\cel.' 

Irmumerable  observations  of  this  kind,  remark- 
able for  ease  and  grace,  and  for  original  reflection, 
may  be  found  scattered  through  Lord  JeftVey's  cri- 
tiques. His  political  remarks  and  view's  of  public 
events  are  equally  discriminating,  but  of  course  will 
be  judged  of  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  reader. 
None  will  be  found  at  variance  with  nation.al  honour 
or  morality,  which  are  paramount  to  all  mere  party 
questions.  As  a  literary  critic,  we  may  advert  to 
the  singidar  taste  and  judgment  which  Lord  .Ti'9"rcy 
exercised  in  making  selections  from  the  works  he 
reviewed,  and  interweaving  thetn,  as  it  were,  with 
the  tc^ct  of  his  criticism.  Whatever  was  picturesque, 
solemn,  pathetic,  or  sublime,  caught  his  eye,  and  was 
thus  introduced  to  a  new  and  vastly-extended  circle 
of  readers,  besides  furnishing  matter  for  various 
collections  of  extracts  and  innumerable  school  e.xer- 
cises. 

Francis  JefiTrey  is  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  the  son 
of  a  respectable  writer  or  attorney.  After  completing 
his  education  at  Oxford,  and  passing  through  the 
necessary  legal  studies,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Scottish  bar  in  the  year  1794.  His  eloquence  and 
intrepidity  as  an  advocate  were  not  less  conspicuous 
than  his  literary  talents,  and  in  18-29  he  was,  by  the 
unanimous  sutTrages  of  his  legal  brethren,  elected 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  A<lvocates.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  Earl  Grey's  ministry  in  IS.W,  Mr  Jeffrey  was 
nominated  to  the  first  office  under  the  crown  in 
Scotland  (Lord  Advocate),  and  sat  for  some  time  in 
p.irliament.  In  IS.34  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  the  iK'Uch,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  discharged 
with  such  imdeviating  attention,  uprightness,  and 
ability,  that  no  Scottish  judge  was  ever  perhaps 
more  popular,  more  trusted,  or  more  Ix-loved.  *  It 
h:is  been  his  enviable  lot,  if  not  to  attain  all  the 
prizes  of  ambition  for  which  men  strive,  at  least  to 
unite  in  himself  those  qualities  which,  in  many, 
would  have  secured  them  all  A  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  literature  in  the  most  literary  age — the 
highest  honour  of  his  profession  spontaneously  con- 
ferred by  the  members  of  a  bar  strong  in  talent  and 
learning — eloquence  among  the  first  of  our  orators, 
aud  wisdom  among  the  wisest,  and  universal  reve- 


rence on  that  judit-ial  seat  which  has  derived  in- 
creased celebrity  from  his  demeanour — a  youth  of 
enterprise  —  a  maidiood  of  brilliant  success — and 
"  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,"  en- 
circling his  later  years — mark  him  out  for  venera- 
tion to  every  son  of  that  country  whose  name  he 
has  exalted  throughout  Europe.  AVe  need  not  speak 
here  of  those  graces  of  mind  and  of  character  that 
have  thrown  fascination  over  his  society,  and  made 
his  friendship  a  privilege.'* 

Tlie  Critlcai  and  Historical  Essays  contrihntetl  to 
the  Edinbitryh  Review,  by  T.  B.  Macai'Lav,  three 
vnhmies.  1843,  have  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  ! 
materially  aided  the  Review,  both  as  to  immediate 
success  and  permanent  value.  The  reading  and  j 
erudition  of  tlie  author  are  immense.  In  questions  1 
of  classical  learning  and  criticism — in  English  poetry,  i 
philosophy,  and  history — in  all  the  minutia?  of  bio- 
graphy and  literary  anecdote — in  the  principles  and 
details  of  government — in  the  revolutions  of  parties 
and  opinions — in  the  progress  of  science  and  philo- 
sophy— in  all  these  he  seems  equally  versant  and 
equally  felicitous  as  a  critic.  Perhaps  he  is  most 
striking  and  original  in  his  historical  articles,  which 
present  complete  pictures  of  the  times  of  which  he 
treats,  adorned  with  portraits  of  the  principal  actors, 
and  copious  illustrations  of  contemporary  events 
and  characters  in  other  countries.  His  reviews  of 
Ilallam's  Constitutional  History,  and  the  memoirs  of 
Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Sir  Kobert  Wtlpole, 
Sir  William  Temple,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  &c.  contain 
a  series  of  brilliant  and  copious  historical  retrospects 
unequalled  in  our  literature.  His  eloquent  papers 
on  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Horace  \Val- 
pole's  Letters,  Boswell's  ,Tohnson,  Addison's  Me- 
moirs, and  other  philosophical  and  literary  subjects, 
are  also  of  first-rate  excellence.  Whatever  topic  he 
takes  up  he  fairly  exhausts — nothing  is  left  to  the 
imagination,  and  the  most  amjile  curiosity  is  grati- 
fied. Mr  Macaulav  is  a  party  politician — a  strong 
admirer  of  the  old  Whiizs,  and  well-disposed  towards 
the  Roundheads  and  Covenanters.  At  times  he  ap- 
pears to  identify  himself  too  closely  with  those  ptili- 
ticians  of  a  former  age,  and  to  write  as  with  a  strong 
personal  antipathy  against  their  opponents.  His 
judgments  are  occasion:dly  harsh  and  uncharitable, 
even  when  founded  on  undoubted  facts.  In  arrang- 
ing his  materials  for  etfect,  he  is  a  consummate 
master.  Some  of  his  scenes  and  parallels  are 
managed  with  the  highest  artistical  art,  and  his 
language,  like  his  conceptions,  is  picturesque.  In 
style  Mr  Macaulav  is  stately  and  rhetorical — per- 
haps too  florid  and  gorgeims,  at  least  in  his  earlier 
essays — but  it  is  sustained  with  wonderful  power 
and  energy.  In  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  other 
mental  characteristics,  the  reviewer  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  Gibbon.  His  knowledge  is  as  universal, 
his  imagination  as  rich  and  creative,  and  his  power 
of  condensation  as  remarkable.  Both  have  made 
sacrifices  in  taste,  candoiu-,  and  generosity,  for  pur- 
poses of  immediate  eflfect ;  but  the  living  author  is 
unquestionably  far  superior  to  his  great  prototype  in 
the  soundness  of  his  philosophy  and  the  purity  of 
his  aspirations  and  principles. 

•WILLIAM  HOWITT,  &C. 

WiLLi-iM  HowiTT,  a  popular  miscellaneous  writer, 
has  written  some  delightful  works  illustrative  of  the 
'  calendar  of  nature.'  His  Booh  of  the  Seasons,  18-32, 
presents  us  with  the  picturesque  and  poetic  features 
of  the  months,  and  all  the  objects  and  appearances 
which  each  presents  in  the  garden,  the  field,  and  tlie 
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waters.  An  enthusiastic  lover  of  liis  subject,  Mr 
IlDwitt  is  remarkable  for  the  fulness  and  variety  of 
his  pictorial  sketches,  the  richness  and  purity  of  l:is 
fancy,  ami  the  occasional  force  and  eloquence  of  his 
style.  '  If  I  could  but  arouse  in  other  minds,'  he 
says,  *  that  ardent  and  ever-jjrowin^  love  of  the 
beautiful  works  of  God  in  the  creation,  whicli  I  feel 
in  myself — if  I  could  but  make  it  in  others  what  it 
bas  been  to  me^ 

The  nurse, 
The  ^uide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being — 

if  I  could  open  to  any  the  mental  eye  which  can 
never  be  again  closed,  but  wiiicii  finds  moi'c  and 
more  clearly  revealed  before  it  beauty,  wisdom,  and 
I>eace  in  the  splendours  of  tlie  heavens,  in  the 
ni,ajesty  of  seas  and  mountains,  in  tlie  freshness  of 
winds,  the  ever-changing  liglits  and  shadows  of  fair 
landscapes,  tlie  solitude  of  heaths,  tlie  radiant  face 
of  liriglit  lakes,  and  tlie  solemn  dejiths  of  woods, 
then  indeed  should  I  rejoice.  Oh  that  I  could  but 
toucli  a  tliousand  bosoms  with  tliat  melancholy 
wliidi  often  visits  mine,  w  lien  I  behold  little  children 
endeavouring  to  extract  amusement  from  tlie  very 
dust,  and  straws,  and  (lebbles  of  squalid  alleys,  sliut 
out  from  tlie  free  and  glorious  countenance  of  na- 
ture, and  tliink  how  differently  tlie  children  of  the 
peasantry  are  passing  tiie  golden  hours  of  eliild- 
hood  ;  wandering  witli  bare  heads  and  unshoii  feet, 
perliaps,  but  singing  a  "cliildisli  wordless  melotly" 
tlirougli  vernal  lanes,  or  prying  into  a  tiiousand 
sylvan  leafy  nooks,  by  tlie  liquid  music  of  running 
waters,  amidst  the  fragrant  lieath,  or  on  the  flowery 
lap  of  file  meadow,  occupied  with  winged  wonders 
without  end.  Oh  tliat  I  could  but  baptize  every 
heart  with  tile  sympatlietic  feeling  of  wliat  tile  city- 
pent  child  is  condemned  to  lose  ;  how  blank,  and 
poor,  and  joyless  must  he  tlie  images  wliicli  fill 
its  infant  bosom  to  tliat  of  the  country  one,  whose 
mind 

Will  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms. 
His  iiieiiiory  be  a  dwelling-plnce 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies ! 

I  feel,  however,  an  animating  assurance  that  nature 
will  exert  a  perpetually-increasing  influence,  not 
only  as  a  most  fertile  source  of  pure  and  substantial 
pleasures  —  pleasures  wliich,  unlike  many  others, 
produce,  instead  of  satiety,  desire — but  also  as  a 
preat  moral  agent ;  and  what  elfects  I  anticipate 
from  this  growing  taste  may  lie  readily  inferred, 
when  I  avow  it  as  one  of  the  most  fearless  articles 
of  my  creed,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  in 
whom  its  power  is  once  firmly  established  to  iK-come 
utterly  debased  in  sentiment  or  abandoned  in  prin- 
ciple. His  soul  may  be  said  to  be  brought  into 
habitual  union  with  the  Aullior  of  Nature — 

Haunted  for  ever  by  the  Eternal  Mind. 

Mr  Ilowitt  belongs  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
though  he  has  ceased  to  wear  their  jieculiar  costume. 
He  is  a  native  of  Derbyshire,  and  was  for  several 
years  in  business  at  Nottingham.  A  wofk,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  indicated  by  its  name,  the  Ilisluiy 
of  I'rUxlcra/t  (18.34),  so  recommended  him  to  the 
Dissenters  and  reformers  of  that  town,  that  he  was 
niaile  one  of  their  aldermen.  Disliking  the  bustle 
of  public  life,  Mr  llowilt  retired  from  Nottingham, 
Slid  resided  for  three  years  at  F.slier,  in  Surrey. 
There  he  composed  his  litiral  Li/c  in  KmjUnul.  a 
popular  and  delightful  work.  In  IS.IS  ajipeared  his 
iolonis'ttiun  and  t'ftristianili/,  which  led  to  the  fornia- 
tiou  of  the  IlritisU  India  Society,  and  to  improve- 


ment in  the  management  of  our  colonies.  Mr 
Ilowitt  afterwards  published  The  Bot/s  Country 
/jooA,  and  Visiti  to  Jlcinarfiable  Vlace.-<^  the  latter 
(to  wliiili  a  second  series  has  been  added)  descrip- 
tive of  old  halls,  battle-fields,  and  the  scenes  of 
striking  jtassages  in  F-nglish  history  and  poetry. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Howitt  now  removed  to  Germany,  and 
after  three  years'  residence  in  that  country,  the 
former  published  a  work  on  the  Soi:i<it  ami  liural 
Life  of  Gei-inani/,  which  the  natives  admitted  to  be 
the  best  .account  of  that  country  ever  written  by  a 
foreigner.  Our  industrious  author  h.as  also  tran- 
slated a  work  written  expressly  for  liim,  T/te  Situlad- 
I.ije  of  Germany.  The  attention  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Howitt  having  been  drawn  to  the  Swedish  language 
and  literature,  tliey  studied  it  with  avidity  ;  and  -Mrs 
Howitt  has  translated  a  series  of  t;des  by  Frederika 
Bremer,  which  are  characterised  by  great  truth  of 
feeling  and  description,  and  by  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  These  Swedisli  talcs  have 
been  ex(-eedingly  popular,  and  now  circulate  exten- 
sively both  in  Kngland  and  America. 


JOHN  CLA0DltIS  LOCDON,  &C. 

.lonx  Claitdius  Loudon  (1783-184.3)  st.ands  at 
the  liead  of  all  the  writers  of  his  day  upon  subjects 
connected  with  horticulture,  and  of  the  whole  class 
of  industrious  compilers.  He  was  a  native  of  Cam- 
buslang,  in  Lan.arksliire,  and  pursuing  in  youth  the 
bent  of  his  natural  faculties,  entered  life  as  a  land- 
scape-gardener, to  which  profession  he  subsequently 
added  the  duties  of  a  farmer.  Finally,  he  settled  in 
London  as  a  writer  on  his  favourite  subjects.  Ilis 
works  were  numerous  and  useful,  and  they  form  in 
their  entire  mass  a  wonderful  monument  of  human 
industry.  His  chief  productions  are  an  Km yclopadia 
of  (rtir(leniti(j,  1822;  Tlte  Greenhouse  Comp>imon  ;  an 
Knci/ehptedia  of  AgricultnTe,  1825  ;  an  Kncycloptrdia 
of  i'lants,  1829  ;  an  Encyclopa-dia  of  Coltwje,  Villa, 
and  Farm  Architecture.  1832;  and  Arboretum  Britan' 
nicum,  8  volumes,  18.38.  The  four  encyclopanlias  are 
large  volumes,  each  exhausting  its  particular  sub- 
ject, and  containing  numerous  pictoriiJ  illustrations 
in  wood.  The  'Arboretum'  is  even  a  more  remark- 
able production  than  any  of  these,  consisting  of  four 
volumes  of  close  letter-press,  and  four  of  pictorial 
illustrations,  and  presenting  such  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation, as  might  apparently  have  been  the  work  of 
half  a  lifetime  to  any  ordinary  man.  These  vast 
tasks  Mr  London  was  enabled  to  undertake  and 
carry  to  comjiletitin  by  virtue  of  the  unusual  energy 
of  his  nature,  notwithstanding  considerable  draw- 
backs from  disease,  and  the  failure,  latterly,  of  some 
of  his  physical  powers.  In  18.10  he  married  a  lady 
of  amiable  character  and  literary  talent,  w!:o  entered 
with  gnat  spirit  into  his  favourite  pursuits.  The 
separate  publications  of  Mrs  Loudon  on  suiiiii-ts 
connected  with  liotany,  and  for  the  general  instruc- 
tion of  the  young,  are  deservedly  high  in  puldic 
estimation.  It  is  painful  to  consider  that  the  just 
reward  of  n  life  of  extraordinary  application  and 
public  usefulness,  was  reft  from  Mr  I^iudon  by  the 
eonseciueneis  of  the  comparative  non-success  of  the 
'  Arboretum,'  which  placed  him  cimsiderably  in  debt. 
This  misfortune  preyed  U|Min  his  niinil,  and  induced 
the  fatal  pulmonary  disease  of  which  he  died. 

Easnyt  on  Salunil  llistary,  by  ClIAHLES  Watkr- 
TON,  Ksq,  of  Walton  Hall,  is  an  excellent  contribu- 
tion made  to  natural  history  by  a  disinterested  lovei 
of  the  country  ;  and  Gleanint/it  in  Saturul  /iislory, 
bv  KnwAlii'  .IkssI'.,  I'.sq.  surveyor  of  her  niiijesty's 
parks  anil  palaces,  two  volumes,  1S3!<,  is  n  ciillwtiun 
of  w  ell-authenticated  facts,  related  » itli  the  view  of 
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portriiying  the  character  of  iiiiiinals.  and  eiuleiivdur- 
iiig  to  cxiitf  more  kindly  feelings  towards  them. 
Some  Scottish  works  of  this  kind  are  also  deservinf.' 
of  coniniendation — as  Hhind's  SIikUvs  in  .\atiiriil 
//ixlDiy;  M'Uiarmid's  Slieti-lics /mm  JVature ;  Mn,- 
LKR's  Scenes  anil  Lepends,  or  Tnulilinns  of  Cromarlt/ ; 
Dun'CAn's  Sacred  I'hihsnplii/  of  ihe  Seaxiiiis,  Sec,  A 
love  of  nature  and  observation  of  lier  various  works 
arc  displayed  in  these  local  sketclies,  wliicli  all  help 
to  augment  the  general  stock  of  our  knowledge  as 
well  as  our  enjoyment. 

The  Thames  and  Us  Tributaries,  two  volumes,  1840, 
by  CUAKLKS  Mackav,  is  a  pleasinpc  description  of 
tile  scenes  on  the  banks  of  the  Tliames.  wliicli  are 
hallowed  by  tlie  recollections  of  lustory,  romance, 
and  poetry.  The  s.ame  author  has  puhlnlitd  (1841) 
Memoirs  </  Eitraordinary  Popular  I)eluslo7iS. 

KouEiiT  Mi'UiE  (1777-1842),  an  indefatigable 
writer,  self-educated,  was  a  native  of  Forfarsliire, 
and  for  some  time  connected  with  the  London  i)ress. 
He  wrote  and  compiled  altogether  about  ninety 
volumes,  including  tSahyhm  the  Great,  a  Picture  of 
Men  and  Thini/s  in  London  j  Modern  Athens,  a  ske  ch 
of  Edinburgh'  society  ;  The  British  Naturalist ;  The 
Feathered  Tribes  of  Great  Britain  ;  A  Popular  Guide 
to  the  Observation  of  Nature ;  two  series  of  four 
volumes  each,  entitled  The  Ileairns,  the  Earth,  tlie 
iSfrt,  and  the  Air  ;  and  Spriny,  i^unmier.  Autumn,  and 
Winter;  and  ne.\t,  Man  :  Phi/siml,  Moral,  Social,  and 
Intellectual;  The  World  Uescrdied.  &c.  He  furnished 
the  letter-press  to  Gilbert's  Modern  Atlas,  tlie 
'Natural  History'  to  the  British  Cyclopaedia,  and 
numerous  other  contributions  to  periodical  works. 
Mudie  was  a  nervous  and  able  writer,  deficient  in 
taste  in  works  of  light  literature  and  satire,  but  an 
acute  and  iihilosophical  observer  of  nature,  and 
peculiarly  happy  in  his  geographical  dissertations 
and  works  on  natural  history.  His  imagination 
could  lighten  up  the  driest  details  ;  but  it  was  often 
too  excursive  and  unbridled.  His  works  were  also 
hastily  produced,  'to  provide  for  the  day  that  was 
passing  over  him ;'  but  considering  these  disadvan- 
tages, his  iutellectual  energy  and  acquirements  were 
wonderful. 

A  record  of  English  customs  is  preserved  in 
Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  published,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Sir  IIenrv  Ellis,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
in  1803;  and  in  1842  in  two  cheap  portable  volumes. 
The  work  relates  to  the  customs  at  country  wakes, 
sheep-shearings,  and  other  rural  practices,  and  is 
an  admirable  delineation  of  olden  life  and  manners. 
The  Every-day  Booh,  Table  Book,  and  Year  Booh, 
by  William  Hose,  published  in  183.3,  in  four  large 
volumes,  witli  above  five  hundred  woodcut  illus- 
trations, form  another  calendar  of  popular  English 
amusements,  sports,  pastimes,  ceremonies,  manners, 
customs,  and  events  incident  to  every  day  in  the 
year.  Mr  Soutbey  has  said  of  these  works — '  I  may 
take  the  opportui  .ty  of  recommending  the  Every- 
day Book  and  Table  Book  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  our  national  and  local 
customs :  by  these  very  curious  publications  their 
compiler  has  rendered  good  service  in  an  important 
department  of  literature." 

JEREMY  BE.NTHAM. 

A  singular  but  eminent  writer  on  jurisprudence 
and  morals,  Mr  Jeremv  Bestham,  was  an  author 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  down  to  the 
year  1834.  He  lived  in  intercourse  with  the  leading 
men  of  several  generations  and  of  various  countries, 
and  was  unceasingly  active  in  the  propagation  of  his 
opinions.  Those  opinions  were  as  much  canvassed 
OS  the  doctrines  of  the  political  economists.     Mr 


Hcntham  was  a  native  of  London,  son  of  a  wealthy 
solii'itor.  and  was  born  on  the  6th  tif  February  174'J. 
He  was  entered  of  Queen's  college,  O.vford.  «  lien 
only  twelve  years  and  a  quarter  old,  and  was  even 
then  known  by  the  name  of  'the  philosopher.'  He 
took  his  Master's  degree  in  17G6,  and  afterwards 
studying  the  law  in  I>incoln's  Inn,  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1772.  He  had  a  strong  dislike  to  the  leg:J 
profession,  and  never  pleaded  in  public.  His  first 
literary  performance  was  an  examination  of  a  jias- 
sage  in  HIackstone's  Commentaries,  and  was  en- 
titled A  Fraijmcnt  on  Government,  1776.  The  work 
was  prompted,  as  he  afterwards  stated,  by  '  a  jiassioii 
for  improvement  in  tliose  shapes  in  which  the  lot 
of  mankind  is  meliorated  by  it.'  His  zeal  was  in- 
creased by  a  pamphlet  which  had  been  issued  by 
Priestley.  'In  the  phrase  "the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,"  I  tlien  saw  delineated,'  says 
Bentham,  '  for  the  first  time,  a  plain  as  well  as  a 
true  standard  for  whatever  is  right  or  wrong,  use- 
ful, useless,  or  mischievous  in  human  conduct, 
whether  in  the  field  of  morals  or  of  politics.'  The 
jihrase  is  a  good  one,  whether  invented  by  Priestley 
or  Bentham  ;  but  it  still  leaves  the  means  by  which 
happiness  is  to  be  extended  as  undecided  as  ever, 
to  be  determined  by  the  judgment  and  opinions  of 
men.  To  insure  it,  Bentham  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  reconstruct  the  laws  and  government — to 
have  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage, 
secret  voting,  and  a  return  to  the  ancient  practice 
of  paying  wages  to  parliamentary  representatives. 
In  all  his  political  writings  this  doctrine  of  utility, 
so  understood,  is  the  leading  and  pervading  prin- 
ciple.  In  1778  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  The 
Hard  Labiiur  Bill,  recommending  an  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  criminal  punishment;  Letters  on. 
Ositry,  1787  ;  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  A/orals 
and  Politics,  1789  ;  T^iscourses  on  Civil  and  Penal 
Leijislation,  1802;  A  Theory  of  Punishmaits  and  Be- 
wards,  1811;  A  Treatise  on  Judicial  Evidence,  1813; 
Paper  Relative  to  Codification  and  Public  Instruction^ 
1817;  The  BiU-  of  'Fallacies,  1824,  &c.  By  the 
deatli  of  his  fatlier  in  1792,  Bentham  succeeded  to 
projierty  in  London,  and  to  farms  in  Essex,  yielding 
from  £.iOO  to  £000  a-year.  He  lived  frugally,  but 
with  elegance,  in  one  of  his  London  houses — kept 
young  men  as  secretaries — corresponded  and  wrote 
liaily — and  by  a  life  of  temperance  and  industry, 
with  great  self-complacency,  and  the  society  of  a 
few  devoted  friends,  the  eccentric  philosopher  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  eighty-four.  His  various  pro- 
ductions have  been  collected  and  edited  by  l)r  John 
Bowring  and  Mr  John  Hill  Burton,  advocate,  and 
pulilished  in  11  volumes.  In  his  latter  works  Ben- 
tliam  adopted  a  peculiar  uncouth  style  or  nomen- 
clature, which  deters  ordinary  readers,  and  indeed 
has  rendered  his  works  almost  a  dead  letter.  For- 
tunately, however,  part  of  them  were  arranged  anil 
translated  into  French  by  M.  Dumont.  Another 
disciple,  Mr  Mill,  made  known  his  principles  at 
home ;  Sir  Samuel  Komilly  criticised  them  in  the 
Edinburgh  Keview,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in 
the  ethical  dissertation  which  he  wrote  for  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica.  In  the  science  of  legislation 
Bentham  evinced  a  profound  capacity  and  extensive 
knowledge  :  the  error  imputed  to  his  speculations  is 
that  of  not  suflSciently  '  weighing  the  various  cir- 
cumstances which  require  his  rules  to  be  modified 
in  different  countries  and  times,  in  order  to  render 
them  either  more  useful,  more  easily  introduced, 
more  generally  respected,  or  more  certainly  exe- 
cuted.' As  an  ethical  philosopher,  he  carried  his 
doctrine  of  utility  to  an  extent  which  would  be 
practically  dangerous,  if  it  were  possible  to  make 
the  bulk  of  Oiankind  act  upon  a  speculative  theory. 
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ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

A  series  of  works,  showing?  remarkable  powers  of 
tiKiiiK'it,  united  to  great  earnestness  in  the  cause  of 
evangelical  religion,  has  proceeileil  from  tlie  pen 
of  Isaac  Taylor,  who  is,  we  believe,  a  gentleman 
of  fortune  living  in  retirement.  Tlie  first  and  most 
popular  is  the  Natural  History  of  Knthnfiiasm^  1829, 
in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
subject  of  his  essay  is  a  new  development  of  the 
powers  of  Christianity,  and  only  bad  when  allied  to 
malign  passions.  It  has  been  followed  by  Satunluij 
Evening,  the  Physical  Tlitvry  of  Another  Life,  &e. 
The  reasoning  powers  of  this  author  are  consider- 
able, but  the  ordinary  reader  feels  that  he  too  often 
misexpends  them  on  subjects  which  do  not  .admit  of 
definite  conclusions. 

POLITICAL    ECONOMISTS. 

There  have  been  in  this  period  several  writers  on 
the  subject  of  political  economy,  a  science  which 
'treats  of  the  formation,  the  distribution,  and  the 
consumption  of  wealth  ;  which  teaches  us  the  causes 
which  promote  or  prevent  its  increase,  and  their 
influence  on  the  happiness  or  misery  of  society.' 
Adam  Smith  laid  the  foundations  of  this  science  ; 
and  as  our  commerce  and  pojiulation  went  on  in- 
creasing, thereby  augmenting  the  ))ower  of  the  de- 
mocratical  part  of  onr  constitntion,  and  the  numlter 
of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, political  economy  became  a  more  important 
and  popular  study.  One  of  its  greatest  names  is 
that  of  the  Kkv.  T.  U.  MALTiirs,  an  Knglish  clergy- 
nnin,  and  Fellow  of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge.  Mr 
Malthus  was  born  of  a  good  family  in  ITGG,  at  his 
father's  estate  in  Snrrey.  In  17'JS  appeared  his 
celebrated  work,  an  Kssui/  on  the  Principle  of  Popu- 
lation as  it  Ajl'ects  the  future  Imprtirement  if  Soctvti/. 
The  princijile  here  laiil  down  is,  that  population 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  faster  than  the  means  of 
subsistence.  '  I'opulaticm  not  (miy  rises  to  the  level 
of  the  present  supply  (if  fund,  but  if  you  go  on  every 
year  increasing  the  ipiantity  of  food,  population  goes 
on  increasing  at  the  same  time,  anil  so  fast,  that 
the  food  is  commonly  still  too  small  for  the  people.' 
After  the  publication  of  this  work,  Mr  .Malthns  went 
abroad  with  l)r  Clarke  and  some  other  friends  ;  and 
in  tlie  course  of  a  tour  through  .Sweilen,  Norwav, 
Finland,  and  part  of  liussia,  he  coUecteil  facts  in 
illustration  of  Ins  theory.  These  he  embodied  in  a 
second  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  his  work, 
which  was  published  in  1803.  The  most  important 
of  his  other  works  are.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
ami  Progress  of  Jlent,  1815;  and  Principle)  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,  1820.  Several  pamphlets  on  the 
corn  laws,  the  currency,  and  the  jioor  laws,  pro- 
ceeded from  his  pen.  Mr  .Malthns  was  in  180.') 
appointed  professor  uf  modern  history  and  political 
economy  in  Ilaileybury  college,  and  he  held  the 
situation  till  his  death  in  18.'!G. 

Mk  Davii)  HicAROo  (177'2-182.'»)  was  author  of 
several  original  and  [lowerful  treatises  cnnnected 
with  political  economy.  His  first  was  on  the  High 
I'nce  of  liaUion,  I80'J  ;  and  he  published  succes- 
sively Pro/maals  for  an  Economical  and  Secure  Cur- 
rency, 1810  ;  and  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and 
Tajcation,  1817.  The  latter  work  is  eoiisidereil 
the  most  important  treatise  on  that  science,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Smith's  Wealth  uf  Nations. 
Mr  Uicardo  afterwards  wrote  pamphlets  on  the 
Fiimling  System,  and  on  rrutection  to  Agriculture. 
Jle  hail  amassed  great  wealth  as  a  stnckbruker, 
mid  retiring  from  business,  be  entered  intu  parlia- 
ment as  representative  fur  the  small  borough  of 
I'ortorlington.     He  scldum  spoke  in  the  bouse,  and 


only  on  subjects  connected  with  his  favourite  studies. 
He  died,  much  regretted  by  his  friends,  at  his  seat, 
Gateomb  I'ark,  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  lltliof 
September  182.3. 

The  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  by  Mb  James 
Mill,  the  historian  of  India,  1821,  were  designed 
by  the  author  as  a  school-book  of  the  science.  ]Jh 
Whately  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dublin)  pub- 
lished two  introductory  lectures,  which,  as  professor 
of  political  economy,  he  had  delivered  to  the  uni- 
versity of  O.xford  in  1831.  This  eminent  person 
is  also  author  of  a  liighly  valued  work.  Elements  of 
Logic,  which  has  attained  an  extensive  utility  among 
young  students  ;  Thoughts  un  Secondary  Punishments, 
and  other  works,  all  displaying  marks  of  a  ]niwer- 
ful  intellect.  A  good  elementary  wurk.  Conversa- 
tions on  Political  Economy,  by  Mrs  Marclt,  was 
published  in  1827.  The  Kkv.  I)n  Ciialjikus  has 
on  various  occasions  supported  the  views  of  Mal- 
thus,  particularly  in  his  work  On  Political  Economy 
in  Connexion  with  the  Moral  Prospects  of  Society, 
1832.  He  maintains  that  no  human  skill  or  labour 
could  make  the  produce  of  the  soil  increase  at  the 
rate  iit  which  population  would  increase,  and 
therefore  he  urges  the  expediency  of  a  restraint 
upon  marriage,  successfully  inculcated  upon  the 
jieojile  as  the  very  essence  of  morality  and  religion 
by  every  pastor  and  instructor  in  the  kingdom. 
Few  clergymen  would  venture  on  such  a  task! 
Another  zealous  commentator  is  Mk  J.  Ka.msav 
M'Ciii.Locii,  author  of  PUrments  of  Political  Economy, 
and  of  various  contributions  to  the  Kdinbnrgh  He- 
view,  which  have  spread  more  widely  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  Mr  M'Culloch  has  'also  edited  an 
edition  of  Adam  Smith,  and  compiled  several  useful 
and  able  statistical  works. 

The  opponents  of  Malthus  and  the  economists, 
though  nut  numerous,  have  lieen  determined  and 
active.  Cobbett  never  ceased  for  years  to  inveigh 
against  them.  JIr  Godwi.n  came  forward  in  1821 
with  an  Inijuiry  ('oncerning  the  Power  of  Increase  in 
the  A'umhers  of  Mankind,  a  treatise  very  unworthy 
the  author  of  'Caleb  Williams.'  In  18.30  MiniAEL 
Tiio.MAs  Sadlkr  published  The  Law  of  Popula- 
tion :  a  Treatise  in  Disproof  of  the  Superfecundity  of 
Human  Beings,  and  iJcveloping  the  Ileal  Principle  if 
their  Increase.  A  third  volunie  to  this  work  was  in 
preparation  by  the  autlior  when  he  died.  Mr 
Sadler  (1780-183.'))  was  a  mercantile  man,  partner 
in  an  establishment  at  Ia'ciIs.  In  1829  he  bi-came 
representative  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Newark,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  speeches 
against  the  removal  uf  the  Cathulic  disabilities  and 
the  Keforin  Hill.  He  also  wrute  a  work  on  the 
condition  of  Ireland.  Mr  Sadler  was  an  ardent 
benevolent  man,  an  impracticable  politician,  and  a 
florid  speaker.  His  literary  pursuits  and  oratorical 
talents  were  honourable  and  graceful  addilions  to 
his  character  as  a  man  of  business,  but  in  know- 
ledge and  argument  he  was  greatly  inferior  to  Mal- 
thus and  Kicardo.  An  Essay  on  the  Distribution  of 
Wealth,  and  the  Sources  of  Taxation,  1831,  by  the 
I!kv.  IJiiiiARi)  ,IoNKS,  is  chiefly  confined  to  tlic 
consideration  of  rent,  as  to  which  the  author  differs 
from  Kicardo.  Mr  Nassau  William  Sk.niob,  pro- 
fessor of  political  eciiiiumy  in  the  university  of 
Oxford  in  18.11,  published  jTiro  Lectures  on  Popula- 
tion, and  has  also  «  ritfcn  pamphlets  on  the  poor  law.*, 
the  commutation  of  tubes,  .tc.  He  is  the  ablest  of 
all  the  opponents  of  Mallhus. 

RKVIKWS    AND    MAOAZI.NKa 

In  no  departineiit.  mure  than  in  tliis.  has  the 
character  uf  our  literature  made  a  greater  ndvnnce 
during  the  last  age.     The  reviews  enumerated  in 
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the  Sixtli  Period  roiitimipd  to  occupy  public  fiivour, 
tlioii^li  with  small  dcsurviii(;s,  down  to  the  begiuning 
of  this  century,  wlicn  a  sudden  .ind  irrecoverable 
eclipse  came  over  tliem.  The  Eiliiilmrijh  Review, 
started  in  October  180'J  under  circunistunces  else- 
where detailed,  was  a  work  entirely  new  in  our 
literature,  not  only  as  it  brought  talent  of  the  first 
order  to  bear  upon  periodical  criticism,  but  as  it 
I  presented  in.iny  original  and  brilliant  disquisitions 
on  subjects  of  public;  eoncernment  apart  from  all 
consideration  of  the  literary  productions  of  the  d.iy. 
It  met  with  instant  success  of  the  most  decided 
kind,  and  it  still  occupies  an  important  jiositiou  in 
the  Knglish  world  of  letters.  As  it  was  devoted  to 
the  supjiort  of  Whig  politics,  the  Tory  or  minis- 
terial party  of  the  day  soon  felt  a  need  for  a  simi- 
lar organ  of  opinion  on  their  side,  and  this  led  to 
the  establishnu-nt  of  the  Quarterly  Urview  in  1809. 
The  Quarterly  has  ever  since  kept  abreast  with  its 
northern  rival  in  point  of  ability.  The  Westminster 
Review  was  established  in  1824,  by  Mr  Benthani  and 
liis  friends,  as  a  medium  for  the  representation  of 
Radic.ll  opinions.  In  point  of  talent  this  work  has 
been  comparatively  unequal. 

The  same  improvement  which  the  Kdinburgh 
Review  originated  in  the  critical  class  of  periodicals 
was  eflected  in  the  department  of  the  magazines, 
or  literary  miscellanies,  by  the  establishment,  in 
1817,  of  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Md'jazine,  which 
has  been  the  e.templar  of  many  other  similar  pub- 
lications— Fraser's,  Tait's,  the  New  Monthly,  Me- 
tropolitan, &c. — presenting  each  month  a  mel.ange 
of  original  articles  in  light  literature,  mingled  with 
papers  of  political  disquisition.  In  all  of  these 
works  there  is  now  literary  matter  of  merit  equal 
to  what  obtained  great  reputations  fifty  years  ago ; 
yet  in  general  presented  anonymously,  ami  only 
designed  to  serve  the  immediate  purpose  of  amusing 
the  idle  hours  of  the  public. 


POPULAR  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  plan  of  monthly  publication  for  works  of 
merit,  and  combining  cheapness  with  elegance,  was 
conunenced  by  ^Ir  Constable  in  1827.  It  had  been 
planned  by  him  two  years  before,  when  his  active 
mind  was  full  of  splendid  schemes;  and  he  was  con- 
fident that  if  he  lived  for  half-a-dozen  year.s,  he 
would  '  make  it  as  impossible  that  there  should  not 
be  a  good  library  in  every  decent  house  in  liritain,  as 
that  the  sheplierd's  ingle-nook  should  want  the  salt 
puke.'  'Constable's  Miscellany' was  not  begun  till 
after  tlie  failure  of  the  great  publisher's  house,  but 
it  presented  some  attraction,  and  enjoyed  for  several 
years  considerable  though  unequal  success.  The 
works  were  issued  in  monthly  numbers  at  a  shilling 
eacli,  and  volumes  of  three  shillings  and  si.xpence. 
Basil  Hall's  Travc's,  and  Lockhart's  Life  of  Burns, 
were  included  in  the  Miscellany,  and  had  a  great 
sale.  The  ex.aniple  of  this  Edinburgh  scheme  stirred 
up  a  London  publisher,  Mr  Murray,  to  attempt  a 
similar  series  in  the  English  metropoli.s.  Hence 
Ix'gan  the  'Family  Library,'  whicli  was  continued 
for  about  twelve  years,  and  ended  in  1841  with  the 
eightieth  volume.  .  Mr  Murray  made  his  volumes 
five  shillings  each,  adding  occasionally  engravings 
and  woodcuts,  and  publishing  several  works  of 
standard  merit — including  Washington  Irving's 
Sketch-Book,  Soutbey's  Life  of  Nelson,  &c.  Mr 
Irving  also  abridged  for  this  library  his  Life  of 
Columbus ;  Mr  Lockbart  abridged  Scott's  Life  of 
Napoleon  ;  Scott  himself  contributed  a  History  of 
Demonology  ;  Sir  David  Brewster  a  Life  of  Newton, 
and  other  popular  authors  joined  as  fellow-labourers. 
Another  series  of  monthly  volumes  was  begun  in 


18.'!3,  under  the  title  of  '  S.acred  Classics,'  being  re- 
prints of  celebrated  authors  whose  labours  have 
been  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  principli-s  of 
revealed  religion.  Two  clergymen  (Mr  Cattermole 
and  Mr  Stebbing)  edited  this  library,  and  it  was  no 
bad  index  to  their  fitness  for  the  office,  that  they 
opened  it  with  .Jeremy  Taylor's  '  Liberty  cif  I'ro- 
phcsying,'  one  of  the  most  able,  high-spirited,  and 
eloquent  of  theological  or  ethical  tre.atises.  '  The 
Edinburgh  Caliinet  Library,'  commenced  in  18.10, 
.and  still  in  progress  (though  not  in  regular  inter- 
vals of  a  month  between  each  volume),  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  geographical  and  historical  subjects. 
Among  its  contributors  have  been  Sir  John  Leslie, 
I'rofessors  Jameson  ami  Wallace,  Jlr  Tytler,  .Mr 
James  Baillie  Fraser,  Professor  Spalding,  Jlr  Hugh 
Murray,  I)r  Crichfon,  Dr  Knssell,  &c.  The  con- 
venience of  the  monthly  mode  of  publication  h;i3 
recommendeil  it  to  both  publishers  and  readers : 
editions  of  the  works  of  Scott,  Miss  Edgewortli, 
Byron,  Crabbe,  Moore,  Southey,  the  fashionable 
novels,  &c.  have  been  thus  issued  and  circulated  in 
thousands.  Old  standard  authors  and  grave  his- 
torians, decked  out  in  this  gay  monthly  attire,  have 
also  enjoyed  a  new  lease  of  popularity :  Boswell's 
Johnson,  Shakspeare  and  the  elder  dramatists, 
Hume,  Smollett,  and  Lingard,  Tytler's  Scotland, 
Cowper,  Robert  Il.all,  and  almost  innumerable  other 
British  worthies,  have  been  so  published.  Tliose 
libraries,  however  (notwithstanding  the  intentions 
and  sanguine  predictions  of  Constable),  were  chicHy 
supported  by  the  more  opulent  and  respectalile 
classes.  To  bring  science  and  literature  within  the 
grasp  of  all.  a  society  was  formed  in  1825  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  at  the  head  of  whii'h 
were  several  statesmen  and  leading  members  of  the 
Whig  aristocracy — Lords  Auckland,  Althorp  (now 
Earl  Spencer),  John  Russell,  Nugent,  Suffleld,  Mr 
Henry  Brougham  (afterwards  Lord  Brougham),  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  Dr  Maltby  (Bishop  of  Durham), 


Henry  Lord  Brougham. 

Mr  Ilallam,  Captain  Basil  Hall,  &c.  Their  object  was 
to  circulate  a  series  of  treatises  on  the  exact  sciences, 
and  on  various  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  in 
numbers  at  sixpence  each.  The  first  was  published 
in  March  1827,  being  '  A  Discourse  of  the  Objects, 
Advantages,  and  I'leasurea  of  Science,'  by  Mr 
Brougham.     Slany   of   the   works    issued   by   thii 
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Bocif*tv  are  excellent  compendiunia  of  knowlpdpe ; 
but  the  general  fault  of  tlieir  scientific  treatises  has 
been,  that  they  are  too  technical  and  abstruse  for 
the  workinp-dasses,  and  are,  in  point  of  fact,  pur- 
chased and  read  chiefly  by  those  in  better  s\atiiuis 
of  life.  Another  series  of  works  of  a  higher  east, 
entitled  '  The  Library  of  Kntertaiuing  Knowled(;e,' 
:n  four-shilling  volumes,  has  also  emanated  from 
this  society,  as  well  as  a  very  valuable  and  exten- 
've  series  of  maps  and  charts,  forming  a  comiilete 
atlas.  A  collection  of  portraits,  with  biograpliical 
memoirs,  and  an  improved  description  of  alnian;ic, 
published  yearly,  have  formed  part  (jf  the  society's 
operations.  Their  labours  have  on  the  whole  been 
benefici,al ;  and  though  the  demand  for  cheap  litera- 
ture was  rapidly  extendmg,  the  steady  impulse  and 
encouragement  given  to  it  by  a  society  ))osscs<ing 
ample  funds  and  large  influence,  must  liave  tended 
materially  to  accelerate  its  progress.  It  was  obvious, 
however,  that  the  field  w.as  not  wholly  occupieil.  but 
that  large  masses,  both  in  the  rural  and  manuf;ic- 
turing  districts,  were  unable  either  to  purchase  or 
understand  many  of  the  treatises  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Under  this 
impression,  the  publishers  of  the  present  work 
commenced,  in  February  1832,  tlieir  weekly  perio- 
dical, Chamherss  Etliuhurtjh  Joiirndl,  consisting  of 
original  papers  on  subjects  of  ordinary  life,  science, 
and  literature,  and  containing  in  each  numlier  a 
quantity  of  matter  equal  to  that  in  a  nuniber  of 
the  society's  works,  and  sold  at  one-fourth  of  the 
price.  Tlie  result  of  tliis  extraortiinary  cheapness 
was  a  circulation  soon  exceeding  fifty  thousand 
weekly,  and  wliich  has  now  risen  to  about  ninety 
thousand.  T/w  I't-niu/  Mittjazine.  a  respectatile  perio- 
dical, and  the  J'ciini/  Ci/chintdiu,  were  afterwards 
commenced  by  the  ScK'iety  for  the  UilTusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  and  attained  each  a  very  great  circrula- 
tion.  There  are  numerous  other  lalxmrers  in  the 
same  field  of  humble  usefulness ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
po;!iiible  to  enter  a  cottage  or  workshop  without 
meeting  with  some  of  the.se  publications — cheering 
the  leisure  moments  of  the  peasant  or  mechanic,  and, 
by  withdrawing  him  from  the  operation  of  the  grosser 
senses,  elevating  him  in  the  scale  of  rational  beings. 

WRITERS   ON   SCIENCE. 

The  age  ha.s  been  highly  distinguished  by  a  series 
of  scientific  writers  whose  works,  being  of  a  popu- 
lar description,  may  be  said  to  enter  into  the  circle 
of  general  literature.  At  the  head  of  this  class  may 
be  placeil  Sin  .loiiN  Hkiisciikl,  whoso  Discourse  on 
A'titunil  I'hilnsfiplii/  is  perhaps  the  most  jK-rfcct  work 
of  its  kind  ever  publislieci.  Sia  Davio  HiiF.wsThJi 
also  presents  a  remarkable  union  of  scientific  .ac- 
complishments with  the  grace  and  spirit  of  a  first- 
rate  litterateur,  ills  Letters  on  JVitturai  Maijic,  Life 
etf  Newton,  Htstnri/  of  Optics,  and  various  contri- 
butions to  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Iteviews, 
are  equally  noted  for  literary  elegance  as  for  jiro- 
fouiid  knowledge.  A  high  place  in  this  walk  is 
due  to  .Mr  Ciiahi.ks  lUini.ttiK,  nullior  of  the /'ck- 
nomy  of  Machinery  antt  ManuJ'in-tHrrs;  a  yinfh  liriihje- 
Witter  Treatise,  &c.  The  latter  work  is  a  moat  inge- 
nious attempt  to  bring  mathematics  into  the  range 
tf  sciences  which  afford  proof  of  divine  design  in 
the  constitution  of  the  world,  and  contains,  besides, 
many  original  and  striking  thoughts.  The  works  on 
geology,  by  Da  Bicki.anI).  Mil  .Mchciiison,  Mr 
Cmari.ks  I.vei.i,  Sir  IIknhy  I)Ki.AnK<iiK,  and  Dii 
Mantixl,  arc  all  valuable  contributions  to  the 
library  of  modern  science. 

Perhaps  no  writer  of  the  present  day  has  shown 
In  his  works  a  mure  extensive  rouge  uf  knowledge. 


united  with  great  powers  of  expression,  than  the 
liy.v.  Wii.i.iAM  WuEWELL.  master  of  Trinity  col- 
lege,  (Cambridge.  The  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,  three  volumes,  lfi.')7,  and  the  I'liiluso/ihi/  oj 
the  luttuctice  Sciences,  founileil  upon  their  Jli^tort/,  two 
Volumes,  1840,  are  amongst  the  few  bcK)ks  iif  the 
age  which  realise  to  our  minds  the  self-devoting 
zeal  and  life-long  application  of  the  world's  earlier 
students.  Mr  Whcwell  was  also  the  author  of  that 
member  of  the  series  of  Uridgewater  Treati.ses 
in  which  astronomy  and  general  physics  wer\: 
brought  to  the  illustration  of  natural  theology 
Another  modern  writer  of  unusually  varied  attain- 
ments was  the  late  Dii  John  Maccl'LLOch,  author 
of  a  work  on  the  AVestern  Islamls  of  Scotland  ;  » 
valuable  geological  one.  presenting  a  classification 
of  rocks;  and  a  posthumous  treatise,  in  three 
volumes,  on  tlie  AttribuTes  of  the  l)eity. 

The  ijniost  infant  science  of  KlIiTiography  h.as 
received  a  powerful  illustration  f'rom  the  iinlustrious 
labours  of  I)r  Pritchaud,  whose  Inquiries  into  the 
Physical  History  of  Man  is  a  book  standing  almost 
alone  in  our  literature.  It  tends  to  show  the  acci- 
dental nature  of  the  distinctions  of  colour  and  figure 
amongst  races  of  men,  ami  to  establish  the  unity  of 
the  human  species.  Dr  Pritcbard's  work  on  the  Celts 
is  also  one  of  considerable  value,  particularly  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  history  of  language. 

The  Architecture  of  the  Heavens,  by  rnoFESSOR 
Niciioi,  of  Glasgow,  h:is  deservedly  attained  great 
jiopularify  as  a  beautiful  exposition  of  the  sublime 
observations  of  Sir  William  Ilersehcl  and  others 
respecting  the  objects  beyond  the  range  of  the  solar 
system,  and  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  nebular  cos- 
mogony. It  has  been  followed  by  a  volume  of 
e(nially  eloquent  disquisition,  under  tlie  title  of 
Contemplations  on  the  Solar  System.  The  principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy  have  been  illustrated  with  great 
success  in  the  language  of  common  life,  in  the  £/e- 
ments  of  Physics  by  I)k  Nk.il  Ahnott. 

The  various  departments  of  knowledge  connected 
with  medicine  have  been  illustrated  by  several 
writers  of  the  highest  talent,  from  whom  it  is  almost 
invidious  to  single  out  the  few  names  which  we  have 
room  to  notice.  In  physiology,  the  works  of  Ho.stock, 
Lawrence,  Mavo,  Elliotson.  Uocfrr,  Fi.ktciier, 
and  Cakpfntkk.  stand  deservedly  high,  while  the 
popular  treatises  of  1)r  CoMnE  are  remarkable  for 
their  extensive  usefulness,  due  to  their  singularly 
lucid  and  practical  character.  The  Curiosities  of' Me- 
(tical  F.iperirnce  hy  1)r  .Mii.i.isgen,  the  treatises  of 
Sir  .Ta>iks  Clark  on  Climate  and  Consumption,  the 
various  tracts  of  Sin  IIenrv  Ualford.  Dr  Soith- 
wo'i)  Smith's  Philosophy  of  Health,  and  Da  Coi'E- 
i.ANn's  Du-tionaiy  of  Practical  Meduinr,  nrv  but  a 
meagre  selection  from  a  great  range  of  medical 
works  of  talent  calculated  for  general  reading. 

ENCyCLOP.EDIAS. 

The  progress  of  Escvcloimihas,  or  alphalx'ticai 
digests  of  knowledge,  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
literature  of  motlern  times.  Tlie  first  was  the  Cyclo- 
pa-dia  of  Kphraim  Chambers,  publisheil  in  17i'8.  in 
two  large  folio  volumes,  of  wliich  five  editions  wore 
publishi'd  within  eightivn  years.  As  the  work  of 
one  indiviilual,  the  Cyclopa-dia  of  CluinilH-rs  is 
highly  honourable  to  his  tiuste.  industry,  and  know- 
liHlge.  The  proprietors  of  this  work  in  ITTti  en- 
gaged Dr  Abraham  Hees,  a  dissenting  elergymau 
(I743-18'J.'>).  U<  sii|K'rintend  a  new  and  eiilarge>l 
edition  of  it,  which  appi'ared  in  178.^,  and  was  well 
receivol.  They  llicn  agntsl  with  the  same  geiitlo- 
man  to  undertake  a  new  and  magnificent  work  of  a 
similar  nature;  and  in  IHOJ  the  first  volume  of 
lieva's  Cydupvdiu  was  issued,  with  illustrations  io 
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a  style  of  i'iij;r«vinK  never  surpassed  in  tliis  country. 
This  splemiicl  work  extendeJ  to  forty-five  volumes. 
In   17.il-.")-l   .'ippeared   Harrow's  A'eiv  ami  Unirersal 
Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and   in    1766   an- 
other Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  compiled  by 
the  Kev.  II.  Croker,  Dr  Thomas  Williams,  and  Mr 
Samuel   Clerk.      The   celebrated   French   Encyclo- 
pedic was  published  between  the  years   17.')1   and 
1763.     Among  the  various  schemes  of  Goldsmith, 
■was  A  Universal  Dictionary  of  Aits  and  Sciences,  for 
which  he  wrote  a  prospectus  (unfortunately  lost),  and 
to  which  the  most  eminent  British  writers  were  to  be 
contributors.     The  premature  death  of  Goldsmith 
frustrated   this   plan.     In    1771    the   Encyelopitdia 
Britannica,  edited  by  Mr  William  Smellie,  was  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes  quarto,   presenting  a  novel 
and  important  improvement  upon  its  predecessors : 
'  it  treateil  each  science  completely  in  a  systematic 
form,  under  its  proper  denomination ;  the  technical 
terms  and  subordinate  heads  being  also  explained 
alphabetically,  when  anything  more  than   a  refer- 
ence to  the  general  treatise  was  required.'     The  se- 
cond edition  of  this  work,  commenced  in  1776.  was 
enlarged  to  ten  volumes,  and  embraced  biography 
and  history.     The  third  edition,  completed  in  1797, 
amounted  to  eighteen  volumes,  and  was   enriched 
with  valuable  treatises  on  grammar  and  metaphysics, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Gleig;  with  profound  articles  on 
mythology,  mysteries,  and  philology,  by  Dr  Doig ; 
and  with  an  elaborate  view  of  the  philosophy  of  in- 
duction and  contributions  in  physical  science,   by 
Professor  Ilobison.     Two    supplementary   volumes 
were  afterwards  added  to  this  work.     A  fourth  edi- 
tion was  issued  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr 
James  Miller,  and  completed  in   1810;  it  w.as  en- 
riched with  some  admirable  scientific  treatises  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  Wallace.     Two  other  editions, 
merely  nominal,  of  this  Encyclopaedia  were  published ; 
and  a  supplement  to  the  work  was  projected  by  the 
late  Mr  Constable,  and  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Professor  Macvey  Napier.  To  this  supplement  Con  - 
stable  attracted  the  greatest  names  both  in  Britain 
and  France :  it  contained  contributions  from  Dugald 
Stewart,  Playfair,  Jameson,  Leslie,  M.ackintosli,  Dr 
Thomas  Thomson,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Jeffrey,  Ricar- 
do,  JIalthus,  Mill,  Professor  Wallace,  Dr  Thomas 
Young,  M.  Biot,  M.  Arago,  &c.     The  supplement 
was  completed  in  1824,  in  six  volumes.     Six  years 
afterward.^,  when  the  property  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Messrs  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  a  new 
edition  of  the  whole  was  conmienced,  incorporating 
all  the  articles  in  the  supplement,  with  such  modifi- 
cations and  additions  as  were  necessary  to  adjust 
them  to  the  later  views  and  information  applicable 
to  their  subjects.    Mr  Napier  was  eliosen  editor,  and  i 
ka  assistant  in  the  work  of  revision  and  addition  I 


was  found  in  the  late  Dr  James  Browne,  a  man  of 
varied  and  extensive  learning.  New  and  valuable 
articles  were  contributed  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  by 
Mr  Gallowiiy,  Dr  'I'raill,  Dr  Koget,  Dr  John  Thom- 
son, Mr  Tytler,  Professor  Spalding,  Mr  Moir,  &c. 
This  great  n.ational  work — for  such  it  may  justly 
be  entitled — was  completed  in  1842,  in  twenty-onp 
volumes. 

In  the  interval  between  the  different  editions  of 
the  Encyclopa;dia  Britannica,  two  other  important 
works  of  the   same   kind  were   in   progress.     The 
Edinburgh    Encyclopaedia,   under   the    superinten- 
dence of  Sir  David  Brewster,  was   commenced  in 
1808,  and  completed   in   1830,  in   eighteen  quarto 
volumes.     The  scientific  department  of  the  work, 
under  such  an  editor,  could  not  fail  to  be  rich  and 
viUuable.  and  it  is  still  highly  prized.    The  Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana  was  begun  in   1815,  and  pre- 
sented this  difference  from   its  rivals,  that  it   de- 
parted from  the  alphabetical  arrangement  (certainly 
the  most  convenient),  and  arranged  its  articles  in 
what  the  conductors  considered  their  natural  order. 
Coleridge  was  one  of  the  writers  in  this  work ;  some 
of  its  philological  articles  are  ingenious.     The  Lon- 
don Encyclopedia,  in  twenty  volumes  royal  8vo.,  is 
a  useful  compendium,  and  includes   the  whole   ol 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  with  its  citations.     Lardner's 
Cyclop.-edia   is   a  collection   of  different  works  on 
natural  philosophy,  arts,  and  manufactures,  history, 
biography,  &c.  published  in  131  small  8vo.  volumes, 
issued  monthly.    The  series  embraces  some  valuable 
works:  Sir  James  Mackintosh  contributed  part  of  a 
popular  history  of  England,  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Mr  Moore  histories  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  M 
Sisraondi   one  of  the  Italian  republics.     Sir  John 
Ilerschel  wrote   for   it   the   Discourse   on   Natural 
Philosophy,  already  alluded  to,  and  a  treatise  on 
Astronomy  ;   and  Sir  David  Brewster  contributed 
the  history  of  Optics.     In  natural  history  and  other 
departments  this  Cycloptedia  is  also  valuable,  but 
as  a  whole  it   is  very   defective.     Popular  Cyclo- 
pedias, in  one  large  volume  each,  have  been  pub- 
lished, condensing  a  large  amount  of  information. 
Of  tliese  Mr  Jl'CuUoch  is  author  of  one  on  com- 
merce, and  another  on  geography ;  Dr  Ure  on  arta 
and  manufactures  j  Mr  Brande  on  science,  literature, 
and  art;  Mr  Blaine  on  rural  sports.     There  is  also 
a  series  of  Cyclopaedias  on  a  larger  scale,  devoted  to 
the  various  departments  of  medical  science ;  namely, 
the   Cyclopaedia  of  Practical   Medicine,  edited   by 
Drs  Forbes,  Tweedie,  and  ConoUy;  the  Cyclopaedia 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  edited  by  Dr  A.  T. 
Thomson ;  and  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Surgery,  edited  by 
Dr  Costello;  each  being  in  four  massive  volumes, 
and  composed  of  papers  by  the  first  men  of  the  pro- 
fession in  the  country. 
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"In  hiinplicity  of  lanmince,  in  majesty- of  conception.  In  the  eloquence  of  that  conci^eneu  which  ronvry«  In  n 
Niori  wntonco  oiore  meaning  (ban  the  mind  dares  ai  once  admit,  —  his  writings  aro  unmaiched." — J{^rik  Brituk 
Hrcieto, 

UNIVERSITY  SERMONS.     Sermons  delivered  in  the  Chajicl  of  Bwwn  Univemlty.    By  Kev,  Fai-fci. 

\V*rf.*'.i..     I-Jino.     tl-.ib.SI.'"'. 

hr.  \\',i>hnd  bis  iliirii"»d  iii  itii^  Volume  mont  of  the  pn>mlnrnt  thwtrtnrt  of  the  lUbtC,  In  hi*  UMial  clmr  and 
ma-terU-  n1\1p,  viz.  :  I'hrorriical  Ath<-I«m  ;  Prarcical  Aihel<ui ;  ,M<>ni|  i'h.-irarter  <  f  Man  ;  l^'ve  i><  <:<>tl  ;  Fall  of 
^laii  ;  JuNtinrniioii  by  Workx  itiiiMM»ib|p ;  Prepnmiion  for  Ihr  Advent  of  the  Mi-*Mah  :  W.rk  of  ihr  >lF«*jjih( 
Ju>tiflca(iMi)lt)'  F-ilih;  The  Fall  ot  PiCor  ;  The  Churrhnf  Chr**i ;  Tho  Cnityof  t)io  Church;  'I'he  Duiyoftibodicnct 
to  Iho  Civil  .^laKi!>lralo  ;  nlmi  the  Keccnt  Itevoliitionii  in  Kuro|>o. 

"  The  wh<do  volume  In  well  wortiiy  of  Uio  i»on  of  tlio  dUiinRuUhoil  scholar  and  divine  from  whom  (t  emanalec* 
—  Dr.  Batrd'i  Cftristuin  {/quin. 

GOULD    .\M>    LINCOLN.  PunusnEns.    Bostok. 


CYCLOPAEDIA    OF    ANECDOTES 

or 

LITERATURE    AXD    THE    FINE    ARTS; 

CONTAINING    A    COPIOUS  AND     CIIOICE     SELECTION     OF     ANECDOTES   OF     THE     VAKIOU3    FORMS    0» 

LITERATURE,   OP    THE   AKTS,  OF    AUCIIITECTUKE,   ENGRAVINGS,    MUSIC,    POETRY,    PAINTING 

AND    SCULPTURE,    AND     OF    THE    MOST    CELEBRATED     LITERARY    CHARACTERS     AND 

ARTISTS    OF    DIFFERENT     COUNTRIES     AND     AGES,    ETC. 

By   KAZLITT   ARVINE,   A.  M., 

AUTHOR  OF  "CYCLOFJIDIA   OF   MORAL  ATiD    RELIGIOUS   ANECDOTES." 

With  numerous  Illustrations.     I'lb  pp.  Octavo,     Price,  cloth,  $3,00. 


This  is  unquestionably  Ihe  choicest  collection  of  anecdotes  ever  published.  It  containa  three  thousand  and  forty 
Mnecdolevf,  nianv  of  them  articles  v(  intrresi,  containins  reading  matter  equal  to  half  a  dozen  papes  of  a  cuiuniuii 
l-^iiiu  voiuino  ■'  and  such  is  the  wuiiderful  variety,  that  it  will  be  found  an  almost  inexhaustible  fund  «if  mtcrc.n  for 
every*  clasd  of  reader*.  The  elab*)rato  c lass i lie ation  and  indexes  must  commend  it,  especially  to  public  siJcakt-rs,  to 
Uic  variuus  classes  of  litcram  and  scientijic  men,  to  artiste,  m-chamc^,  and  oViers,  as  a  Dictiu:*ary,  Jvr  rc/ernice,  in 
relation  lo  facts  on  the  numberless  tiubjccts  and  characters  introduced.  There  are  also  more  than  one  hundred  and 
J\fttjjine  lUiUlratioiu. 

NOTICES    OF    THE   PRESS. 

"  Any  one,  after  possessing  this  work,  would  deem  it  an  indispensable  companion.  It  can  be  taken  up  when  but 
a  few  moments  are  to  spare,  and  one  or  more  anecdotes  read  ;  and  when  one  has  the  mind  well  ?tured  w  ith  a  ( lii-ice 
collection  of  anecdotes,  he  has  an  assistant  to  successful  conversational  efforts  which  no  consideration  wi  iild  induce 
him  lo  part  with." —  Christian  Freeman, 

*■  A  well-pointed  anecdote  is  often  tiseful  to  illustrate  an  argument,  and  a  memory  well  stored  with  personal  inci- 
dents enables  the  possessor  lo  entertain  lively  and  asrecable  conversation.  This  book  will  bo  an  armory  from 
which  to  draw  the  arrows  of  wit  and  satire  on  occasion."  — V*.  Y.  Commercial  Adcertiscr. 

"  It  is  a  compilation  of  rare  value  and  interest.  The  subjects  and  characters  embraced  in  it  arc  so  various  tliat 
ever>'  l:iste  may  be  gratified  j  and  the  infonuation  it  contains  in  regard  to  literary  characters,  artists,  &c.,  is  invahi- 
able."  —  East  Boston  Ledger. 

"  A  publication  which  every  body  should  possess  j  what  will  form  a  magnificent  collection  of  anecdotes  touch- 
ing literature  and  the  fine  arts."  —  Albany  Spectator. 

"His  briinfull  of  amusinc  scones,  rntiveiiing  anecdotes,  puns,  and  jokes,  interspersed  with  reminiscences  of 
remarkable  men."  —  JVew  Bed/,  rd  Daily  Evening  Standard. 

"This  is  a  most  valuable  work  for  all  public  speakers  and  writers.  To  the  general  reader  few  books  w^\l  bo 
found  more  entertaining  and  instructive."  —  Saco  Democrat. 

»  It  formn  alarge  dictionary  of  well-solccted  anccdutcs  on  all  the  important  subjects  connected  with  literature  and 
art,  topically  and  alphabetically  arranged,  and  numerously  illustrated."  —  Farmcr^s  Cabinet. 

"  One  of  the  most  entertaining  things  that  has  come  under  our  t.b'^crvation  for  many  a  day."  —  -V.  JI.  SerUtncl. 

"  One  of  the  most  complete  things  of  the  kind  ever  given  to  the  public.  There  is  scarcely  a  paragrapli  in  the 
whole  book  which  will  not  interest  some  one  deeply  ;  fur,  while  men  of  letters,  argument,  and  art  cannot  alford  lo 
do  without  its  iumiense  fund  of  sound  maxims,  pungent  wit,  apt  illustrations,  and  brilliant  examples,  Ilie  merchant, 
mechanic,  and  laborer  %vill  find  it  one  of  the  choicest  companions  of  the  hours  of  relaxation.  'Whatever  be  the 
mix>a  of  one's  mind,  and  however  limited  the  time  fir  reading,  in  the  almost  endless  variety  and  great  brevity  ol  the 
articles  he  can  find  si>meihing  to  suit  his  feelings,  which  he  can  begin  and  end  at  once.*  It  may  also  be  made 
theyer\'  lite  tif  the  social  circle,  containing  pleasant  reading  for  all  ages,  at  all  times  and  seasons."  —  Buffalo  Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

**  A  publication  of  which  there  is  little  danger  of  speaking  in  too  flatterrngtcrms  ;  a  perfect  Thesaurus  of  rare  and 
curious  information,  carefully  selected  and  methodically  arranged.  A  jewel  of  a  book  to  lie  upon  one's  table,  to 
snatch  up  in  ihose  brief  moments  of  lei-sure  that  could  iiut  be  ver)' profitably  turned  to  account  by  recourse  to  any 
connected  work  in  any  department  of  literature."  —  Troy  Budget. 

"No  family  ought  to  be  without  it,  for  it  is  at  once  cheap,  valuable,  and  very  interesting ;  containing  matter  com- 
piled from  all  kinds  of  bonks,  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  frnni  all  ages  of  tlie  world,  and  in  relation  to  cver>'  corpo- 
real matter  at  all  worthy  of  being  remarked  or  remcnil)rred.  No  work  has  been  issued  from  the  press  for  a  number  of 
years  for  which  there  was  such  a  manifest  want,  and  we  arc  certain  it  only  needs  to  be  known  to  meet  with  an 
immense  sale." — jsTcw  Jersey  Union. 

"  The  work  will  be  useful  to  all  classes,  not  only  the  scholar  but  the  general  reader.  As  a  book  of  referent r  it 
will  be  invaluable,  and  no  person  who  desires  to  possess  information  in  regard  to  the  world  of  letters,  science,  awJ 
art,  should  be  without  it."  —  Dailij  JVewsy  J^cipport,  R.  /. 

''  This  is  not  a  mere  Ptor>'  teller,  a  compilation  of  '  long  yams  '  and  anecdotes,  but  a  really  valuable  compend  of 
Bketchea  of  great  men  and  literar>-  curiosities.  It  is  a  little  library  in  itself,  and  contains  a  fund  of  rich  anecuotes 
that  is  useful  ar.d  entertaining  to  all  readers.  It  seems  like  the  conversation  of  some  wise  old  friend,  who  has  lived 
forever,  and  been  a  playmate  of  all  great  and  gtxid  men."  —  Fountain  and  Journal,  Qardiner^  Me. 

"  Well  calculated  to  interest  evcr>'  class  of  readers,  ser\'ing  as  an  aEreeable  entertainment  and  source  of  useful 
information,  when  the  mind  needs  to  be  relapsed  from  the  fatigues  of  study  or  tlie  pressure  of  business  and  care-''- 
Manche-ater  Messenger. 

"Tl'e  author  has  displayed  admirable  taste  in  his  selections,  and  has  taken  due  care  to  avoid  every  thing  of  an 
jijurious  tendency.  His  work  U  adapted  to  alford  agreeable  entertainment,  and  at  the  same  time  to  imparl  nmch 
'iscful  information." —  Zion''s  Adcucate. 

**  A  most  comprehensive  work,  embracing  anecdotes  of  distinguished  men,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  those 
now  living  and  moving  imting  us,  Such  a  book  has  a  use  beyond  the  pleasure  a  first  and  desultor>*  perusal  may 
atford  ;  the  anecdotes,  having  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  may  be  readily  referred  to  as  occasion  may  require, '  to 
piiint  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.'  "  —  Kennebec  Journal. 

"  It  U  well  printed,  furnished  with  niimcnms  illustrations  representing  peRons  and  places  of  note,  and  contains  a 
vast  fund  of  anecdotes.  The  industry-  of  the  compiler  in  accumulating  and  arranging  such  a  mass  of  literary  matter, 
must  have  been  amazing."  —  Lairrence  Courier. 
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